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PREFACE. 


A  preface  to  the  reader  is  a  postscript  to  the  author.  What  then  about  the  book?  First, 
if  the  reader  expects  to  find  here  a  compilation  of  statistics  and  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  early* 
settlers,  volunteers  of  the  wars,  etc.,  he  will  be  disappointed;  for  such  a  work  he  is  referred  to 
Packard’s  History  of  1876,  or  to  Chapman’s  History  of  1880,  each  of  which  is  a  valuable  book  of 
reference.  Statistics  are  neither  history  nor  interesting  reading. 

If  the  reader  thinks  to  find  here  a  history  that  is  accurate  in  all  respects,  he  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  such  a  history  does  not  exist.  Accuracy  is  only  a  relative  achievement.  Ten  years  of 
research,  collecting,  comparing,  sifting  and  classifying  facts  would  have  produced  a  work  much 
nearer  the  ideal  of  perfection,  but  that  ideal  is  not  attainable.  Some  have  said,  “You  may  write 
a  readable  book  but  you  cannot  make  a  correct  one,  for  it  is  too  late;  the  old  settlers  are  all 
gone.”  They  seem  to  think  that  if  the  pioneers  were  here  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  a  cor¬ 
rect  history,  but  they  are  mistaken.  Memory  is  most  unreliable.  Witnesses  in  court  each 
testify  differently  of  the  same  thing.  Nothing  but  the  written  or  printed  documents  of  the  time 
can  insure  correctness.  Reminiscences  are  only  auxiliary. 

This  is  not  a  standard  history,  which  is  possible  only  in  a  book  written  exclusively  for  that 
purpose  without  biographical  bias.  This  is  a  work  for  the  parlor  table  or  drawing-room  book 
case;  in  some  sense  a  treasure  containing  the  biography  of  family  ancestors.  This  thought  and 
certain  suggestions  of  the  publishers  have  largely  served  to  give  the  book  its  form. 

Nor  is  this  a  history  of  each  particular  township,  etc.,  in  its  turn.  The  publishers  requested 
the  author  to  write  a  history  of  the  county  and  he  has  viewed  it  as  a  whole.  Describing  an  arm 
and  then  another  arm,  and  each  part  of  the  body  in  turn,  is  not  giving  an  account  of  a  man  ;  and 
so  writing  of  one  township  after  another  is  not  the  history  of  a  county,  it  is  civil  anatomy. 

What  then  does  the  book  claim  to  be?  Simply  a  readable  book  containing  as  much  accu¬ 
rate  history  of  La  Porte  county  as  the  author  has  found  possible  to  give  in  a  limited  time  and  under 
the  circumstances. 

He  has  been  at  work  on  the  book  less  than  a  year.  He  is  the  active  pastor  of  a  church  and 
has  responded  to  numerous  professional  calls  at  home  and  from  a  distance.  Most  of  the  book  has 
been  written  and  sent  to  the  publishers  without  time  to  reconstruct  the  sentences.  In  preparing 
the  work  the  author  has  used  many  books,  newspapers  and  documents,  and  where  his  thought 
has  been  broken  by  constant  reference  to  them,  he  has  often  adopted  verbatim  the  very  language 
of  another  as  his  own  ;  he  has  done  it  intentionally,  with  everything  but  “malice  aforethought,” 
which  general  admission  must  suffice  without  making  acknowledgment  in  particular  instances. 

Chapters  XVIII,  XIX  and  XX  were  written  by  R.  B.  Oglesbee,  Esq.,  of  the  La  Porte 
county  bar,  who  possesses  a  rare  gift  for  historical  research  and  is  an  exceedingly  able  writer. 
The  author  was  disappointed  that  Mr.  Oglesbee  could  not  take  more  of  the  chapters,  but  his  offi¬ 
cial  duties  prevented.  The  author  is  indebted  to  him  also  for  many  valuable  data  scattered 
through  the  work.  He  acknowledges  his  obligations  also  to  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew,  Hart  L. 
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Weaver,  Hon.  W.  B.  Biddle,  George  M.  Dakin,  M.  D.,  William  Niles,  E.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  Armitage  and  B.  W.  Hollenbeck,  M.  D.,  of  Westville,  Hon.  George  W.  Rogers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  H.  C.  Shannon,  Miss  Cecilia  E.  Wilkinson,  E.  C.jHow,  Ferdinand 
Leavitt,  C.  J.  Brown  of  Union  Mills,  E.  G.  Bunnell,  Kent  M.  Andrew,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  L. 
Andrew  of  Chicago,  George  F.  Seymour,  Robert  Samson,  E.  J.  Church,  D.  D.  S.,  Mrs.  Jennie 
B.  Jessup,  C.  Elmer  Tuesburg,  Mayor  Lemuel  Darrow,  Simson  Wile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  S. 
Bennett,  now  of  Milwaukee,  J.  N.  McCurdy,  S.  E.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Camilla  V.  Case,  S.  E.  Williams, 
Esq.,  William  P.  Andrew,  Julius  C.  Travis,  John  A.  Wood,  Hon.  M.  R.  Sutherland,  Samuel  J. 
Taylor,  C.  T.  Dibble  and  several  others  in  Michigan  City,  several  of  the  Michigan  City  and  La 
Porte  pastors,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  the  authorities  of  the  schools,  both  public  and  pri" 
vate;  and  of  the  hospitals  in  both  Michigan  City  and  La  Porte;  the  county  officers  for  their  kind 
assistance  in  consulting  records,  E.  J.  Heise,  city  clerk  of  Michigan  City,  and  C.  E.  Wolf,  city 
clerk  of  La  Porte,  for  the  same ;  the  proprietors  and  editorial  staffs  of  the  local  papers  for  kindly 
placing  their  files  at  the  author’s  disposal,  and  many  others  who  have  given  valuable  assistance, 
and  without  whose  aid  this  book  would  not  have  been  possible.  Mr.  E.  W.  Test  also  at  on  time 
assisted  the  author  in  gathering  data. 

The  author  regrets  that  he  could  not  have  had  time  and  space  to  trace  in  their  ramifications 
many  things  which  the  following  pages  contain  only  in  outline,  and  to  have  included  many  persons 
and  subjects  which  have  been  omitted;  but  he  has  viewed  nothing  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  and 
has  been  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feelings  for  all. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


NATURE. 

‘  *  Man  finds  history  to  be  like  great  woods,  in  the  middle  of  which  are 
silence,  night  birds,  and  birds  of  prey,  and  whose  borders  only  are 
filled  with  light  and  song  ’  —Jean  Paul  Richter. 


Before  writing  of  the  early  settlement  of  La- 
Porte  county  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  its 
condition  before  the  advent  of  the  white  settler. 
For  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  this 
section  of  country  remained  in  a  state  of  nature. 
It  was  not  “an  unbroken  wilderness,”  but  a  region 
of  beauty  through  which  French  missionaries  and 
adventurers,  the  soldiers  of  different  nations, 
hunters,  trappers  and  explorers  passed  and  re- 
passed,  but  which  was  inhabitated  only  by  the  red 
man  and  the  native  animals.  Here  wild  flowers 
bloomed  and  faded,  great  trees  grew  and  decayed, 
deer  roamed  the  forests  and  prairies,  and  numer¬ 
ous  birds  lived  in  the  leafy  groves.  Beautiful 
sheets  of  water  lay  like  mirrors  on  the  surface  of 
the  country,  sportive  fish  flopped  their  silver  sides 
into  the  sunshine,  and  in  all  the  west  there  was  no 
more  lovely  region. 

The  impression  which  has  generally  prevailed 
of  the  contour  and  surface  arrangement  of  La- 
Porte  county  is,  that  there  is  a  well  marked  belt 
of  ridges  running  across  the  country  at  the  north, 
a  prairie  belt  running  irregularly  east  and  west 
through  the  center,  and  a  well  marked  belt  of 
marsh  land  running  irregularly  northeast  and 
southwest  at  the  south,  extending  to  the  Kanka¬ 
kee  river.  Probably  this  impression  has  been 
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deepened  by  Packard’s  History,  which  presents 
this  view  of  the  subject.  That  there  is  a  line  of 
ridges  at  the  north,  is  well  known ;  but  that  there 
is  a  belt  of  marsh  land  at  the  south,  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  first  settlers  of  the  county,  and 
until  recently  the  later  settlers,  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  matter.  It  is  quite  true  that  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  marsh  grass  have  grown  on 
the  low  lands  of  the  Kankakee,  and  there  is  much 
of  this  growing  there  yet.  This,  however,  is  not 
because  the  Kankakee  valley  is  a  marsh,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  simply  because  good  prairie 
land  has  been  under  water.  The  land  in  this  val¬ 
ley  is  not  fen,  bog,  morass,  swamp  or  quagmire. 
There  is  comparatively  little  swamp  or  bog  land 
in  the  county.  This  region  has  been  overflowed 
simply  because  the  crooked  Kankakee  was  so 
sluggish  that  it  could  not  carry  off  the  water  rap¬ 
idly  enough,  hence  it  has  spread  over  the  adjacent 
level  country,  and  the  result  has  been  a  dense 
growth  of  coarse  marsh  grass.  But  of  late  years 
powerful  syndicates  have  bought  up  the  land,  and 
by  an  excellent  system  of  ditching  and  draining, 
which  they  are  carrying  out  on  a  mammoth  scale, 
they  have  reclaimed  many  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  Kankakee  valley,  and  once  the  water  is  drawn 
off,  the  soil  is  seen  to  be  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  mixed 
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with  clay,  and  in  many  places  reaching  to  a 
great  depth;  it  is  just  as  really  a  prairie  soil  as 
any  other.  There  are  now  good,  hard,  travelled 
roads  where  once  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
make  them,  and  what  has  been  known  as  the 
“Kankakee  marshes”  and  “the  Kankakee 
swamps”  are  among  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the 
world.  These  lands  produce  Indian  corn  which 
is  truly  wonderful  in  both  quality  and  quantity, 
they  are  adapted  to  raise  wheat,  oats  and  other 
crops,  and  on  the  roadsides  and  in  the  fallow 
fields  blue  grass  and  clover  are  taking  possession 
of  soil  where  it  was  thought  only  slough  grass 
would  grow. 

The  valley  lands  are  exceedingly  level  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  county,  which  is  not  so 
much  the  case  farther  up  the  river.  Approaching 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  even  the  val¬ 
ley  lands  become  slightly  undulating.  This  is 
the  case  also  with  the  prairie  on  the  higher  lands. 
Toward  the  east  it  becomes  more  undulating,  and 
even  rolling,  until  it  stretches  away  like  a  billowy 
sea. 

To  the  early  settler,  there  was  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  irregular  strip  of  marsh  at  the  south  of  the 
county,  while  on  higher  ground  two  broad  prai¬ 
ries,  dotted  with  groves,  stretched  in  an  irregular 
way  nearly  east  and  west.  A  little  to  the  west 
there  was  a  narrow  opening  through  a  dense 
grove  from  one  part  of  the  prairie  to  another, 
forming  a  door  which  was  destined  to  become 
historic.  Tall  prairie  grass  grew  in  abundance, 
flowers  bloomed  gorgeously,  and  no  prairie  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi  could  exceed  in  beauty 
those  broad  stretches  which  were  afterward  called 
Rolling  Prairie  and  Door  Prairie.  There  were 
also  smaller  stretches  of  prairie  each  with  its 
distinctive  name,  as  for  instance  Dormaine  prairie 
in  the  western  part  of  Noble  township,  which 
some  say  was  named  after  an  Indian  chief,  who 
was  called  by  that  term,  while  others  say  it  is 
the  Indian  word  for  corn. 

To  the  north,  nestling  in  their  basins,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  and  wooded  shores,  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  lakes,  jewels  on  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth.  In  the  spring  time  she  was  clad  in 
robes  of  verdure  and  decked  with  gems  to  cele¬ 
brate  her  marriage  with  an  incoming  civilization. 
Indian  trails  led  from  different  points  northward 
to  the  summit  or  highest  point  of  land  between 


the  prairie  and  the  great  lakes.  This  was  a  ridge 
running  irregularly  across  the  country,  nearly 
parallel  with,  and  eight  to  ten  miles  from,  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  which  it  bore  a  close 
relation.  This  ridge  divided  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  south.  On  the  east  its  north¬ 
ern  declension  gradually  fell  toward  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  river ;  on  the  west  the  declension  was  more 
abrupt,  making  a  rapid  descent  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Northward  there  was  a  magnificent  scene. 
The  descending  country  was  marked  by  several 
wooded  ridges,  each  lower  than  the  preceding, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  rolling,  umbra¬ 
geous  sea ;  while  in  the  background  beyond  a  misty 
line  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  rose  the  blue  waters 
of  the  great  lake.  All  through  this  northern  de¬ 
clension  of  the  country  were  numerous  streams, 
which  would  furnish  ample  power  for  the  mills 
soon  to  be  built  upon  them. 

There  were  two  or  three  kinds  of  prairie  grass, 
the  tall  blue-point,  and  slough  grass,  some  of 
which  still  grows  in  the  Kankakee  valley.  There 
were  golden  rod,  indigo,  boneset,  wild  sunflowers 
and  ferns.  These  have  been  replaced  with  blue 
grass,  timothy  and  other  growths,  bringing  with 
them,  unfortunately,  many  weeds. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  native  fruit,  such 
as  wild  grapes,  crab  apples,  red  and  yellow  wild 
plums,  wild  strawberries,  wintergreen  berries  and 
sand-hill  cherries.  Huckleberries  grew  in  abund¬ 
ance,  especially  on  the  sand  ridges  of  the  northern 
slope,  and  afterwards  became  an  industry  there. 
In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  were  marshes 
where  cranberries  were  plentiful,  and  thousands 
of  bushels  were  gathered  and  sent  away  in  wagon 
loads  to  the  nearest  markets.  In  the  woods  there 
were  white  and  black  walnuts,  hickory,  beech  and 
hazel  nuts.  And  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county  there  were  great  maples  which  in  the 
springtime  yielded  theif  delicious  syrup  and 
sugar. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  timber  to  be  cut 
and  sawed  in  the  mills.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  there  were  red  oak,  hickory  and  tam¬ 
arack  ;  in  the  prairie  groves  there  were  burr-oak, 
maple,  elm,  pig-nut,  shell-bark  hickory,  bass¬ 
wood  and  sassafras ;  and  on  the  hilly  portions  to 
the  north  and  east,  there  were  beech,  white  and 
red  oak,  elm,  poplar,  maple,  white  and  blue  ash, 
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shell-bark  hickory,  bass-wood,  black  and  white 
walnut,  cherry,  sycamore,  sassafras,  cotton-wood 
and  tamarack,  with  a  few  red  cedars ;  and  nearer 
Lake  Michigan  there  was  an  abundance  of  white 
pine.  A  growth  of  these  white  pines  covered 
much  of  the  spot  where  Michigan  City  now' 
stands. 

There  were  wild  pigeons  so  numerous  that 
their  flight  sometimes  darkened  the  sky.  They 
gathered  acorns  from  the  oaks,  and  grass  seed 
from  the  prairies.  There  were  wild  turkeys  in 
the  thick  woods,  thousands  of  prairie  chickens  on 
the  prairies,  wild  geese,  brents  and  ducks  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  in  the  waters.  When  the  country  be¬ 
gan  to  settle  up,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
were  killed  in  a  year.  A  species  of  ducks  known 
as  “old  wives”  was  frequently  taken  in  the  nets 
which  the  fishermen  set  on  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of 
water.  Even  at  such  a  depth  the  fishermen  de¬ 
clared  that  these  birds  were  often  caught  in  their 
nets,  and  on  one  occasion  they  report  the  capture 
of  three  hundred  at  one  haul.  This  is  on  the 
authority  of  former  State  Geologist  Cox.  There 
were  loons  and  mud  hens,  various  kinds  of  cranes 
and  other  water  birds.  There  were  blackbirds, 
meadow-larks,  mourning-doves,  robins,  blue- jays, 
cat-birds,  wrens,  thrushes,  martins,  swallows, 
hawks,  grouse,  pheasants,  eagles,  and  many 
others,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  as 
this  does  not  presume  to  be  a  scientific  work  but 
only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country. 

In  the  rivers  and  inland  lakes  there  were 
white  and  yellow  cat-fish,  bull-heads  or  horned- 
pouts,  suckers,  different  kinds  of  minnows, 
chubs,  pike,  bass,  sun-fish,  perch,  shiners  and 
other  varieties.  The  waters  were  not  “fished  to 
death”  as  now,  the  finny  tribes  were  less  shy  of 
the  bait,  and  the  fisherman  was  rewarded  more 
abundantly  for  less  exertion.  And  in  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan  there  were  muskalonge — from  the  Ojibwav, 
maskanonya,  long-snout,  and  several  other  kinds, 
and  more  numerous  than  all,  the  excellent  and 
palatable  whitefish.  This  was  a  land  of  plenty 
for  the  pioneer ;  he  could  subsist  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  best  of  sport  while  building  a 
home  for  his  family  and  reducing  the  soil  to  cul¬ 
tivation. 

It  is  not  probable  that  bison  were  here  in  any 


number.  Some  remains  of  them  have  been  found 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  they  were  only  small,  straggling  herds.  But 
there  were  deer,  opossums,  squirrels,  wood¬ 
chucks,  rabbits,  badgers,  weasles,  common  prairie 
and  gray  wolves,  foxes,  and  many  other  animals. 
Of  reptiles  there  were  many,  which  we  will  not 
name.  The  rattlesnake  is  often  found  still,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Galena  township  and  in  the  Kankakee 
valley.  A  young  man  awhile  pitching  hay  in 
Dewey  township,  last  summer,  found  two  of  them 
writhing  in  his  forkful.  There  were  valuable 
fur-bearing  animals  such  as  a  few  beavers,  and 
an  abundance  of  otter,  mink,  raccoons  and  musk¬ 
rats.  In  short,  Lake  Michigan,  the  Kankakee 
river,  numerous  small  streams  and  the  inland 
lakes,  together  with  the  swamps,  valleys,  prairies, 
groves,  loam,  clay  and  sandhills,  produced  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  and  made  this  region  the 
home  of  numerous  species  of  animals.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  equal  area  more  advantage¬ 
ous  in  this1  respect.  Hence  it  was  a  most  inviting 
spot  for  the  pioneer.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Indians  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  and 
that  many  of  them  tarried  here  long  after  the 
great  body  of  their  people  had  passed  to  the  west¬ 
ward. 

Elevation  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
factors  which  determine  the  climate  of  a  locality. 
This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  torrid 
zone,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  elevation,  as  in  the 
mountains,  the  heat  is  less  intense  and  the  climate 
is  healthful.  The  country  which  comprises  La- 
Porte  county  is  greatly  favored  in  this  respect. 
W.  S.  Blatchley,  Indiana  State  Geologist,  and  his 
assistant,  George  H.  Ashley,  tell  us  that  the  more 
important  railroad  stations  are  as  follows,  in  feet 
above  sea  level :  Hanna,  703 ;  Haskells,  771 ;  La- 
Crosse,  675;  LaPorte,  812;  Michigan  City,  600; 
Oakwood,  727;  Otis,  765;  Rolling  Prairie,  820; 
Stillwell,  731;  Wanatah,  730;  Westville,  789. 
Taking  these  figures,  the  Kankakee  river,  even 
at  its  lowest  point  where  it  flows  out  of  the  county 
is  over  75  feet  higher  than  Lake  Michigan ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  were  not  for  the  intervening  ridges, 
the  waters  of  the  Kankakee  would  flow  north¬ 
ward  into  Lake  Michigan  instead  of  southward 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  who  would  dig  a 
canal  and  turn  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  Kankakee,  should  remember  this.  The  water 
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would  run  the  other  way,  and  that  too,  without 
sufficient  volume  for  locks  and  navigation.  At 
least  there  would  not  be  sufficient  water  during  a 
large  part  of  each  year. 

Not  only  has  this  section  of  country  a  high 
elevation  relatively  to  the  ocean,  but  relatively  to 
the  neighboring  waters.  E.  T.  Cox,  former  State 
Geologist,  gives  the  following  elevations  of  sev¬ 
eral  railroad  stations  above  Lake  Erie :  LaPorte, 
city,  250  feet;  Wanatah,  150  feet ;  LaCrosse,  102 
feet.  He  says  again  that,  starting  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  coming  south  toward  the  city  of 
LaPorte,  the  first  sand  ridge  along  the  present 
shore  line  rises  above  the  water  level  from  30  to 
85  feet,  though  broken  at  intervals  by  valleys, 
and  consisting  of  irregular  peaks  some  higher 
than  others.  Just  over  this  ridge,  on  the  south 
side,  is  a  space  or  valley  of  half  a  mile,  which  is 
from  15  to  20  feet  above  the  lake.  Here  Michi¬ 
gan  City  now  stands.  The  top  of  the  second 
ridge  is  50  feet;  and  just  over  this,  still  coming 
south,  is  another  valley  of  about  half  a  mile, 
which  is  35  feet  above  the  water.  The 
third  ridge  is  45  feet,  the  fourth  95, 
and  the  fifth  225  feet  above  the  lake. 
Professor  Cox  does  not  say  at  what  points 
he  took  these  elevations.  It  is  well  known  that 
two  miles  north  of  LaPorte  the  crest  which  di¬ 
vides  the  southward  drainage  from  the  northward 
is  270  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  country 
therefore  slopes  270  feet  from  the  summit  north¬ 
ward  to  Lake  Michigan,  interrupted  by  ridge 
after  •ridge.  Professor  Blaltchley  makes  Lake 
Michigan  to  be  600  feet  above  sea  level.  Other 
authorities  make  it  to  be  less.  But  taking  Profess¬ 
or  Blatchley’s  figures,  the  country  slopes  south¬ 
ward  from  the  summit  to  LaPorte  58  feet ;  from 
LaPorte  to  Otis,  47  feet;  from  LaPorte  to  Still¬ 
well,  81  feet ;  from  LaPorte  to  Westville,  23  feet ; 
from  Westville  to  Wanatah,  59  feet;  and  from 
Wanatah  to  LaCrosse,  55  feet.  Thus  the  south¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  county  is  137  feet  from  LaPorte 
City  to  LaCrosse.  To  quote  Professor  Blatchlev : 

“The  entire  surface  is  of  glacial  origin,  the 
Valparaiso  moraine  with  a  width  of  six  miles 
passing  northeastward  across  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  county.  The  crest  of  this  moraine 
lies  from  225  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Michigan.”  For  the  remainder  of  the  passage 
Professor  Blatchley  quotes  from  Frank  Leverett, 


of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “This  moraine  rises  very  abruptly  on  its 
northwest  border  above  the  low  plain  which  lies 
between  it  and  Lake  Michigan,  but  on  its  south¬ 
east  border  a  gravel  outwash  from  the  moraine 
is  built  up  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  crest,  and  the 
descent  is  gradual  from  the  moraine  to  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  marsh.  The  marsh  stands  fully  100  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan  in  eastern  LaPorte  county, 
and  about  75  feet  at  the  western  border  of  the 
county.  It  is  therefore  150  to  200  feet  or  more 
below  the  crest  of  the  moraine.  The  gravel  plain 
makes  a  descent  of  75  or  100  feet  in  the  interval 
of  eight  or  ten  miles  between  the  moraine  and  the 
marsh.” 

The  writer  does  not  quote  the  above  figures 
for  their  absolute  correctness,  but  only  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  elevation  of  the  country.  And 
from  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  region  could- 
hardly  be  situated  more  advantageously  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  drainage.  The  Kankakee  river  broadens 
into  a  lake  at  the  east,  this  river  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Little  Kankakee,  Hood  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
Hog  Creek,  and  the  great  ditches,  drain  the 
southern  declination ;  northwest  of  the  summit 
the  drainage  is  into  Lake  Michigan  through  Trail 
Creek  and  other  streams;  and  northeast  of  the 
summit  the  drainage  is  into  Lake  Michigan 
through  tributaries  of  the  St.  Joseph  river. 

The  next  interesting  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  sand  ridges  north  of  the  summit.  At  the 
present  shore  line  of  Lake  Michigan  there  is  a 
long  line  of  sand  dunes  of  different  shapes  and 
heights,  with  irregular  valleys  between  them. 
The  largest  of  these — certainly  once  the  largest — 
is  called  “Hoosier  Slide.”  In  the  year  i860  this 
was  175  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  only  20- 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  This  was  originally  covered 
with  a  growth  of  small  white  oaks  and  other  veg¬ 
etation  which  was  subsequently  cut  away  for 
fuel.  Denuded  of  the  trees  which  protected  it, 
and  the  roots  which  held  it  together  dying  and 
losing  their  strength,  this  mountain  of  sand  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  became  so  re¬ 
duced  that  in  1874  it  was  only  120  feet  above  the 
lake.  At  times  when  its  base  was  washed  by  the 
waves  the  sand  would  roll  down  in  an  avalanche. 
Hence  it  was  called  “Hoosier  Slide.”  Other  sand, 
dunes  still  retain  their  vegetation  and  are  covered 
with  small  white  pines,  alders  and  other  growths. 
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On  the  beach  between  this  ridge  of  sand  dunes 
and  the  lake,  the  mail  stage  and  other  carriages 
were  driven  in  pioneer  times  from  Michigan  City 
to  and  from  Chicago.  The  sandy  beach,  made 
hard  by  the  waves,  was  at  one  time  the  best  road 
that  existed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  ridge  of  sandhills 
was  formed,  for  the  process  is  going  on  before 
our  eyes.  When  a  storm  is  in  progress,  or  the 
wind  is  high,  each  succeeding  wave  brings  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  lake  a  small  cargo  of  clean, 
white  sand  and  lands  it  high  cm  die  beach.  The 
storm  abates,  the  waves  recede,  and  the  wind 
takes  this  sand  and  carries  it  landward.  The 
wind  eddies  about  the  trees  and  bushes  which 
grow  near  by,  and  piles  up  the  sand  at  their  roots. 
The  trees  and  bushes  keep  growing,  and  the  wind 
keeps  piling  up  the  sand,  until  after  a  very  long 
time  a  large  sandhill  is  formed,  and  even  a  ridge 
of  them  around  the  shore  of  the  lake,  whose  tops 
and  sides  are  covered  with  vegetation.  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  says  that  the  sand  dunes  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  are  the  best  example  in 
the  world  of  this  process. 

Now,  thousands  of  years  ago — how  long  we 
know  not — the  lake  was  much  higher  than  now. 
Its  shore  line  was  much  nearer  the  northern  base 
of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  watershed.  There 
precisely  this  process  of  washing  up  the  sand  and 
piling  it  around  the  trees  went  on  until,  after 
some  ages,  a  line  of  these  sand  hills  was  formed 
there.  This,  with  added  vegetation  and  many 
changes,  now  constitutes  the  first  sand  ridge  of 
hills  north  of  the  summit.  The  lake  receded  and 
after  a  time  made  another  stand,  and  repeated 
the  process  until  a  second  and  lower  sand  ridge 
of  hills  was  formed.  And  so  it  was  with  ridge 
after  ridge,  until  the  lake  receded  to  its  present 
shore  line  and  took  its  stand  there.  No  continu¬ 
ous  sand  ridges  are  found  south  of  the  fifth  from 
the  lake,  though  the  valleys  and  hollows  are  more 
or  less  floored  with  this  wave-washed  material. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Lake  Michigan  was 
ever  on  the  south  side  of  the  summit,  but  until 
H  receded  it  was  high  up  on  the  north  side.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  sand  ridges  successively 
are  nearly  parallel  with  the  present  shore  line  of 
Lake  Michigan,  showing  that  they  mark  former 
shore  lines.  Not  only  so,  but  the  land  between 


them,  under  its  accumulated  soil  of  decayed  vege¬ 
tation,  consists,  as  railroad  cuts  have  shown,  of 
sand  with  occasional  beds  of  day,  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  case  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  at 
the  present  time.  So  that  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
clusive  that  the  sand  ridges  mark  the  ancient 
shore  lines,  and  the  valleys  between  them  mark 
the  recessions  of  the  lake. 

A  large  body  of  water  like  Lake  Michigan 
sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  drculatory  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature  that  the  heart  does  to  the  human 
body.  The  atmosphere  is  the  lungs,  the  rain¬ 
storms  are  the  arteries,  the  soil  is  the  flesh,  the 
rocks  are  the  bones  and  the  brooks  and  rivers  are 
the  veins.  As  the  heart  sends  the  blood  into 
the  lungs,  so  a  lake  evaporates  the  water  into  the 
air;  as  the  lungs  send  the  blood  into  the  body 
again,  through  the  arteries,  so  the  atmosphere 
sends  the  water  to  the  earth  through  the  rain¬ 
storms,  to  refresh  and  nourish  it.  And  as  the 
veins  take  the  blood  back  to  the  heart  again,  so 
the  little  veins,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  conduct  the 
water  down  to  the  lake.  Humanity  is  stamped 
upon  nature  from  God  who  is  the  source  of  it, 
and  it  is  of  some  advantage  to  live  near  the  heart 
where  irrigation  is  sufficient. 

It  has  been  said  that  climate  and  soil  control 
in  a  large  degree  the  destines  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  why  LaPorte  county  has  become,  and  will 
remain,  one  of  the  foremost  counties  of  the  state, 
On  account  of  its  advantages  of  land  and  water 
transportation,  drainage,  climate  and  soil,  it  will 
take  even  a  higher  rank  than  it  has  now.  The 
country  has  been  comparatively  free  from  earth¬ 
quakes,  cyclones,  tornadoes  and  disastrous 
storms.  It  has  occasionally  had  an  extreme  of 
cold  or  heat,  as  for  instance  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter,  and  on  Monday  morning  May  n,  1857,  when 
ice  froze  in  tubs  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch ; 
but  in  the  main  the  climate,  tempered  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  free  from  excessive 
heat  or  cold. 

In  the  county  there  are  four  different  kinds  of 
soil — sandy  soil,  timber  loam,  prairie  loam  and 
some  vegetable  mold.  The  sandy  soil  prevails 
in  the  northwestern  portion,  in  Michigan,  Cool¬ 
spring  and  Springfield  townships,  where  the 
country  declines  toward  Lake  Michigan.  It  will 
not  produce  wheat  as  abundantly  as  other  kinds 
of  soil,  though  the  quality  of  what  is  produced  is 
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excellent.  But  it  is  warm,  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  potato  and  of  fruits,  es¬ 
pecially  small  fruits.  In  some  places  on  the  hills 
the  soil  is  a  strong  clay.  The  timber  loam  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  northeastern  portion,  in  Galena  and 
Hudson  townships,  where  the  declension  is 
toward  the  St.  Joseph  river.  This  soil  is  of  great 
depth  and  richness,  and  has  fully  rewarded  with 
abundant  harvests  those  who  have  persevered  in 
clearing  it  and  subduing  the  natural  obstacles  to 
cultivation.  The  above  two  varieties  of  soil  be¬ 
long  to  the  northern  belt  of  the  county,  which 
originally  was  mostly  covered  with  timber.  The 
prairie  loam  is  peculiar  to  the  prairie  belt,  which 
constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  county.  It  is 
a  sandy  loam  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  and 
sand  with  some  clay,  and  is  exceedingly  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  well  adapted  to  raising  all  sorts  of  ce¬ 
reals,  as  well  as  horticultural  products,  but  is 
chiefly  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat.  It  has 
made  LaPorte  one  of  the  chief  wheat  growing 
counties  of  the  state.  The  vegetable  mold  is  found 
in  the  Kankakee  valley,  and  in  other  places, 
where  there  are  evidently  extinct  lakes.  It  is 
composed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  It  is  a 
great  peat  bed,  in  some  places  forty  feet  deep,  and 
where  not  cultivated  is  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  marsh  grass  and  flowering  plants.  By 
drainage  and  proper  treatment  it  is  rendered  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile.  In  these  places  bog  iron  has 
been  found,  and  underlying  many  of  them  are 
beds  of  marl. 

But  upon  what  do  these  soils  rest  ?  Upon  an 
immense  glacial  drift.  LaPorte  county,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Indiana’s  three  northern  tiers  of  coun¬ 
ties,  is  of  glacial  origin.  Authorities  say  that  this 
drift  formation  is  the  mfcst  important  of  all. 
There  was  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
North  American  continent,  north  of  certain  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  was  one  vast  region  of  ice  fields. 
Huge  glaciers  were  formed  in  the  north,  by  the 
melting  and  compacting  of  snows.  The  glaciers 
filled  the  space  between  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  ice  melted  at  the  bottoms  and  sides  and  lubri¬ 
cated  the  track,  and  gravity  slowly  pushed  the 
great  masses  of  ice  southward.  On  the  way / 
great  rocks  were  broken  off  and  rounded  by  the 
steady  grinding,  soil  was  gouged  out  and  tumbled 
over  upon  the  ice,  and  a  vast  mass  of  material 
was  added  to  the  sides  of  the  glacier.  The  ma¬ 


terial  thus  formed  is  called  a  moraine.  Some¬ 
times  two  glaciers  moved  out  of  their  valleys  and 
united ;  and  then,  of  course,  in  the  larger  glacier 
thus  formed  there  was  a  large  mass  of  material 
in  the  center  as  well  as  at  the  sides.  Slowly  the 
glacier  made  its  way  southward  until  finally  there 
came  a  change  and  it  melted.  While  its  accumu¬ 
lated  matters  and  substances  were  being  depos¬ 
ited,  and  the  water  was  running  down  over  them, 
there  was  a  segregation  of  materials.  The  finest 
and  softest  was  filtered  through  the  rest  and 
formed  beds  of  clay,  and  wherever  a  huge  piece 
of  ice  made  a  dent  in  the  clay,  like  the  fist  in  a 
piece  of  putty,  there  the  ice  melted  and  left  an 
inland  lake. 

Other  material  which  was  coarser  and  harder 
was  washed  together  and  formed  beds  of  sand. 
There  were  gravel  washouts  formed  of  stony 
materials  rounded  off  and  reduced  to  greater  or 
less  fineness  by  the  grinding  and  washing  of  ages. 
LaPorte  county  is  covered  with  this  glacial  drift. 
There  is  a  huge  ridge  of  this  deposit  called  the 
Valparaiso  moraine,  about  six  miles  wide,  which 
extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the 
county,  the  crest  of  which  is  the  dividing  line  of 
the  watershed  between  the  north  and  south.  In 
certain  places  where  borings  for  natural  gas  have 
penetrated  to  the  underlying  stratified  rock,  the 
thickness  of  this  drift  is  known.  At  LaCrosse  it 
is  38  feet,  at  Michigan  City  250  feet  and  at  La¬ 
Porte  295  feet  thick.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Pen¬ 
itentiary  at  Michigan  City  a  well  was  bored  to  the 
depth  of  541^  feet.  The  boring  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strata : 


Surface  sand, 

48  ft. 

OO 

in. 

Clay, 

4ft. 

OO 

in. 

Sand, 

24  ft. 

OO 

in. 

Clay, 

66  ft. 

OO 

in. 

Sand, 

30  ft. 

OO 

in. 

Slate  (Marcellus  Shale), 

76  ft. 

OO 

in. 

Limestone  (Upper  Silurian) 

293  ft. 

06 

in. 

with  fossils. 

541  ft. 

06 

in. 

The  bore  terminated  in  a  porous  limestone 
from  which  flowed  a  stream  of  water  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  gas  and  mineral  substances  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unfit  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 
The  water  rose  twenty-two  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  discharged  about  three  hun- 
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dred  gallons  per  minute,  with  a  temperature  of 
fifty-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  well  emits 
such  an  offensive  odor  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  plug  it  and  stop  the  flow  of  water. 
But  even  now  the  odor  escapes  and  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  pipe  as  high  as  the  water  rises,  and  drop 
cement  into  it  and  thus  effectually  stop  the  well 
down  in  the  depths.  In  other  counties  there  are 
found,  in  the  glacial  drift,  beds  of  white  clay, 
formed  by  selection  and  precipitation  by 
water  of  silica  alumina  and  lime  taken  from 
the  drift  mass.  Also  strata  of  muck  soil,  vege¬ 
table  mold,  fragments  of  wood  and  deposits  of 
peat.  The  first  gas  well  sunk  at  Frankfort  was 
abandoned  while  the  drill  was  in  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  lake  or  pond  now  filled  with  a  slush  of 
sand,  loamy  muck  and  vegetable  remains.  This 
was  struck  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  feet. 
From  all  this  we  may  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
formation  on  which  we  live.  Our  soil  is  not 
formed  on  the  rock  bottom,  which  is  comparative¬ 
ly  near  the  surface  in  other  sections  of  the  state, 
but  upon  a  glacial  drift  which  at  LaPorte  is 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  it. 

But  as  we  have  gone  so  far,  let  us  go  a  little 
deeper  and  consider  the  question  whether  the 
people  of  LaPorte  county  can  have  a  reasonable 
hope  of  finding  oil  or  natural  gas  beneath  them. 
Of  course  we  cannot  tell  absolutely.  Gas  and  also 
oil — for  the  two  are  from  the  same  source — may 
be  found  where  we  think  they  do  not  exist  ;  but 
from  all  the  known  facts  there  is  no  reasonable 
hope  of  finding  either,  in  this  part  of  Indiana.  Oil 
has  indeed  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  this 
part  of  the  state  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
find  it  in  commercially  paying  quantities.  The 
pressure  which  forces  the  gas  out  of  a  well  is 
simply  water  pressure,  as  in  artesian  wells.  In 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  water  which  is  heav¬ 
iest  will  be  below  the  oil  and  the  oil  below  the 
gas.  Natural  gas  was  generated  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  is  a  product  stored  in  the 
earth  and  not  now  forming.  For  the  storing  of 
natural  gas  two  things  are  necessary — something 
to  contain  it,  and  something  to  confine  it.  The 
reservoir  which  contains  it  is  the  Trenton  rock 
which  extends  over  the  whole  state  nowhere  turn¬ 
ing  its  edges  to  the  surface.  The  prison  which 
confines  it  is  the  Utica  shale,  a  dense  and  close 
cover  through  which  the  gas  cannot  pass.  But 


in  order  to  contain  it  the  Trenton  rock  must  be 
porous.  It  must  have  gone  through  a  decomposi¬ 
tion  which  has  left  holes  in  it  something  like  a 
sponge.  It  is  all  the  better  if  it  has  a  structural 
relief  like  a  dome  to  serve  as  a  pocket.  But  it 
must  be  porous  or  there  is  no  room  in  which  to 
store  the  gas.  And  unless  there  is  a  cover  to  con¬ 
fine  it,  it  will  escape,  either  to  the  surface  or  to 
some  higher  stratum.  When  the  drill  penetrates 
through  the  Utica  shale  into  one  of  these  pockets 
the  gas  escapes,  often  with  tremendous  force  and 
loud  noise.  Thus  far  the  drill  has  shown  that  the 
Trenton  rock  is  porous  only  in  a  certain  area  in 
the  east  central  part  of  the  state.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  spots,  as  in  Dekalb  and  Pulaski 
counties,  the  Trenton  rock  is  not  porous  else¬ 
where.  It  is  hard  and  dense  in  LaPorte  and 
neighboring  counties,  and  hence,  according  to  all 
the  facts  thus  far  known,  we  need  not  expect  to 
find  either  gas  or  oil  in  this  region  of  country. 
Of  course,  even  where  the  Trenton  rock  is  porous 
and  properly  covered  there  are  other  conditions 
necessary  to  insure  an  abundance  and  perman- 
ancy  of  this  valuable  fuel,  such  as  area,  thickness 
and  pressure.  None  of  these  conditions  have 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  northern  counties. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  prairie  belt 
there  are  many  small  lakes.  Their  origin,  flora, 
fauna,  deposits  and  the  causes  of  their  diminu¬ 
tion,  are  known  to  comparatively  few.  Yet  some 
of  them  are  of  charming  beauty  and  are  fruitful 
subjects  of  study.  Says  an  eminent  authority: 
“The  lakes  of  northern  Indiana  are  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  corona  of  the  state.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  expressive  features  of  the 
landscape  in  the  region  where  they  abound.” 
Says  State  Geologist  Blatchley,  “The  original  bot¬ 
tom  of  these  is  composed  of  an  impervious  clay 
or  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel,  which  is  probably 
nowhere  much  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.”  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  lakes 
were  ever  a  part  of  Lake  Michigan.  When  the 
ancient  glaciers  melted  and  retreated,  many  low 
basins  were  left  which  might  have  become  lakes, 
but  their  bottoms  were  composed  of  sand,  gravel 
or  other  porous  material,  and  they  would  not 
hold  the  water.  Many  a  huge  piece  of  glacier  lay 
bedded  in  clay,  and  when  it  melted  the  water 
remained  where  it  was,  and  forms  the  lake  of 
to-day.  Other  lakes  were  formed  by  the  washing 
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of  the  great  streams  as  they  poured  down  from 
the  meltii^r  glaciers.  These  streams  washed  out 
channels  in  the  clay,  and  dammed  themselves  up 
therein,  and  have  remained  until  the  present  time. 
After  the  drift  material  had  been  deposited  and 
settled  and  the  lake  was  formed,  surface  water 
from  the  surrounding  hills  flowed  down  into  the 
lake ;  and  water  from  the  subterranean  veins,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  least  resistance,  broke 
through  the  clay  bottom  from  below  and  fed  the 
lake  by  springs,  and  in  these  two  ways  the  loss 
of  evaporation  was  sustained. 

But,  alas !  the  lakes  were  bom  to  die,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  die  as  soon  as  bom.  The  surface  water 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  fountains 
from  below,  deposited  in  the  lakes  other  material 
than  water.  Aquatic  plants  began  to  grow  and 
decay  on  the  bottom  and  fill  the  lake  with  muck, 
and  this  is  the  most  important  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  moraine  lakes.  The  muck  beds 
are  usually  found  on  the  south  and  west  shores 
of  the  main  basins  of  the  lakes.  There  the  waters 
are  least  disturbed  by  wave  action,  for  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  blow  upon  the  east  and  north 
shores.  Muck  also  forms  quickly  in  the  bays  and 
channels  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Dryer,  in  his  studies  in  Indiana  Geography, 
“The  lakes  are  literally  being  filled  with  solidified 
air;  the  great  bulk  of  the  solid  material  which 
composes  the  plants  being  absorbed  from  the 
gaseous  ocean  above,  and  consigned  to  the  watery 
depths  below.,,  All  green  plants,  whether  aquatic 
or  terrestrial,  are  continually  absorbing  carbon 
and  building  it  into  their  own  tissues.  On  this 
account  many  lakes  in  the  county  have  already 
become  extinct  and  are  now’  merely  beds  of  muck. 
Many  of  them  are  under  cultivation  and  the  soil 
is  most  excellent.  And  those  which  remain  are 
going  the  same  way.  In  1873  Professor  Cox  re¬ 
ported  some  of  the  lakes  entirely  free  from  any 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  remarkably  clear  and 
mirror-like  when  unruffled  by  the  winds.  But 
none  of  them  are  so  to-day.  He  said  that  others, 
especially  those  whicn  received  considerable 
drainage  from  the  adjoining  lands,  were  thickly 
set  with  aquatic  plants  of  the  water  lily  family. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  the  lack  of  drain¬ 
age  from  the  adjoining  lands  causes  the  lowering 
of  the  lakes.  For  instance  as  long  ago  as  1874, 


General  Packard,  in  speaking  of  Hudson  Lake 
says :  “Like  all  the  lakes  in  the  country,  it  be¬ 
came  less  in  volume  as  the  land  was  cleared  up, 
the  timber  cut  off,  and  the  sod  broken.  *  *  * 
The  lake  is  now  at  least  four  feet  below  its  former 
level.”  So  then,  it  appears  that  the  lakes  are 
fated  to  go,  whether  they  receive  drainage  from 
the  surrounding  country  or  not;  if  they  receive 
it,  aquatic  plants  grow  and  decay  on  the  bottoms, 
and  the  lakes  are  filled  with  muck ;  if  they  do  not 
receive  it,  they  lack  sufficient  water  to  offset  evap¬ 
oration. 

That  each  lake  is  a  basin  independent  of  the 
others,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  before 
connection  by  channel  was  opened  between  them, 
there  was  a  difference  of  levels  in  neighboring 
lakes,  the  water  in  one  at  times  standing  several 
inches  higher  than  in  another.  The  same  thing 
has  been  observed  in  neighboring  lakes  in  other 
counties. 

If  the  above  view  is  correct — and  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  highest  authority — it  would  appear 
that  dredging  does  not  lower  the  lakes.  Dredg¬ 
ing  may  perhaps  break  through  the  muck,  but  it 
will  hardly  break  through  the  deep  clay  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  forms  the  real  basin.  Nor 
will  drainage,  as  for  instance  by  the  Kankakee 
ditches,  lower  the  lakes  directly.  But  it  will  in¬ 
directly;  for  it  will  lower  the  water  level  in  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  prevent  the  lakes  from  re¬ 
ceiving  a  supply  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is 
evaporated. 

Professor  Cox  says,  “These,  like  other  lakes 
in  northern  Indiana,  have  been  subject  to  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  surface  levels,  or  a  gradual  sinking  away 
of  the  water  from  five  to  seven  feet  during  a  peri¬ 
od  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  in  turn  as  grad¬ 
ually  rising  again  to  or  near  its  original  level  in 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  This  oscillation 
has  continued  through  unequal  periods  of  time, 
since  the  earliest  observation  of  white  men,  and 
doubtless  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  glacial 
sea  retired  and  left  these  basins  in  their  present 
isolated  situation. 

“The  annual  rainfall  recorded  through  a  series 
of  years,  does  not  correspond  to  the  oscillation  of 
the  water  levels  of  these  lakes,  nor  have  they  been 
observed  to  rise  any  more  rapidly  during  a  wet 
than  during  a  dry  season,  or  vice  versa,  but  rather 
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to  continue  to  the  maximum  during  a  period  of 
rising,  or  to  the  minimum  during  a  period  of 
subsidence.” 

All  this  is  simply  in  harmony  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  rythm  of  nature,  and  by  it  we  need  not  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  the  lakes  will 
ever  return  to  their  former  level.  The  perodical 
rising  of  the  lakes  is  like  that  of  the  ebbing  tide ; 
each  incoming  wave  rises  nearly  as  high  as  the 
preceding  one,  but  not  quite.  As  surely  as  the 
tide  goes  out,  our  lakes  will  recede  until  nothing 
but  muck  beds  remain.  They  are  bom  to  die,  as 
certainly  as  any  other  objects  of  the  material  crea¬ 
tion. 

It  is  sad  to  part  with  these  jewels  from  the 
bosom  of  our  county,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  they  cease  to  shine,  and  what  compensat¬ 


ing  feature  will  appear  before  then  we  know  not. 
Change  is  the  law  of  nature,  but  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  is  not  less  universal;  and  when  the 
lakes  are  gone  there  will  be  compensation  in 
some  form,  though  we  cannot  tell  what.  The 
streams  will  still  seek  their  level,  the  prairies  will 
still  stretch  away  in  undulations,  beautiful  groves 
will  still  dot  the  meadows,  the  birds  will  sing,  the 
flowers  will  bloom,  and  “while  the  earth  remain- 
eth  seed  tine  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat  and  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease.” 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  region  which  be¬ 
came  the  county  of  LaPorte,  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  that  galaxy  of  counties  which  constitute 
the  state  of  Indiana. 
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ORIGINAL  INHABITANTS. 

Lo !  the  big  thunder-canoe,  that  steadily  breasts  the  Missouri’s 
Merciless  current!  and  yonder,  afar  on  the  prairies,  the  camp  fires  break, 
Gleam  through  the  night;  and  the  cloud  of  dust  in  the  grey  of  the  day 
Marks  not  the  buffalo’s  track,  nor  the  Mandan’s  dexterous  horse-race; 

It  is  a  caravan,  whitening  the  desert  where  dwell  the  Camanches! 

Ha !  how  the  breath  of  these  Saxons  and  Celts,  like  the  blast  of  the  east  wind, 
Drifts  evermore  to  the  west  the  scanty  smokes  of  thy  wigwams! 


A  history  of  LaPorte  county  should  certainly 
make  some  reference  to  its  former  inhabitants. 
Oh,  that  the  past  might  speak  and  that  we  might 
reproduce  the  echoes  of  these  forests  and  under¬ 
stand  .something  of  the  hopes,  fears  and  life 
struggles  of  the  people  who  preceded  us!  But 
after  studying  all  the  data  at  our  command,  we 
feel  that  our  knowledge  is  very  incomplete. 

Our  more  recent  predecessors  were  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians.  The  Sac  Indians,  whose  posses¬ 
sions  were  in  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  had 
a  trail  through  what  is  now  LaPorte  county. 
This  was  simply  a  well  worn  path  across  the 
prairie  and  through  the  woods.  For  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  until  it  turned  northward,  it  ran  along 
very  nearly  where  State  street  in  LaPorte  is  now. 

But  the  original  possessors  of  northern  Indi¬ 
ana  were  the  Pottawottomies.  The  ascending 
smoke  from  the  wigwam  fires,  the  human  voices 
by  wood  and  stream,  were  theirs.  For  how  many 
ages  we  know  not,  these  people  were  the  principal 
occupants  of  the  country  which  is  now  LaPorte 
county.  They  were  children  of  nature.  The  men 
were  hunters,  fishers,  trappers  and  warriors. 
Their  braves  were  trained  to  the  chase  and  to  the 
battle.  The  women  cultivated  the  corn,  tended 
the  pappooses  and  prepared  the  food. 


— Longfellow. 

And  yet  these  people  had  attained  to  a  degree 
of  civilization.  Though  they  wrote  no  history 
and  published  no  poems,  there  certainly  were  tra¬ 
ditions  among  them,  especially  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  world;  and  their  strange  war 
songs  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Though  they  erected  no  monuments  they  had 
their  dwellings,  wigwams  though  they  were. 
Their  civilization  was  not  complicated  and  yet 
they  lived  in  villages,  graphic  accounts  of  which 
have  been  given.  They  had  their  own  proper 
laws,  manners  and  customs.  In  place  of  roads 
they  had  trails,  some  of  them  noted  ones.  They 
communicated  with  each  other  in  writing  by 
means  of  rude  hieroglyphics.  They  had  no 
schools,  but  their  young  were  thoroughly  trained 
and  hardened  to  perform  the  duties  expected  of 
them.  They  had  no  public  halls,  but  they  had 
their  dancing  floors  to  which  many  trails  con¬ 
verged.  General  Packard  says  that  north  of  Pe¬ 
trol  grove,  on  what  was  afterward  the  land  of 
Lucas  Hixon,  they  had  a  burial  and  dancing 
ground  which  was  used  as  late  as  1&35.  That 
they  should  use  a  burial  place  for  a  dancing 
ground,  may  strike  us  as  not  being  strictly  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  ;but  propriety  is  a  conven¬ 
tional  thing,  what  is  improper  to  us  was  not  so 
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to  the  Indians,  and  their  dancing  was  not  always 
for  amusement,  but  was  often  a  very  serious 
matter. 

With  the  Indians  there  were  no  uncles,  all  • 
were  fathers;  no  aunts,  all  were  mothers;  no 
nephews  and  nieces,  all  were  sons  and  daughters ; 
no  cousins,  all  were  brothers  and  sisters.  Every 
child  was  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  whole  tribe, 
and  the  line  of  descent  was  reckoned  through  the 
mother  instead  of  through  the  father.  This  made 
the  lines  of  descent  all  converge  to  and  center  in 
each  daughter,  and  insured  the  integrity  of  the  • 
tribe  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  Indians  had  not  carried  agriculture  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  they  turned  up 
the  sod  and  planted  garden  vegetables  and  com, 
of  which  latter  they  raised  more  than  is  generally 
supposed;  though  the  women  did  most  of  the 
farm  work.  They  were  not  given  to  commerce, 
but  they  bartered  goods  with  the  settlers  and  took 
their  furs  to  the  trading  posts  where  they  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  the  white  man's  products. 
They  made  their  own  clothes,  their  canoes,  their 
paddles,  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weap¬ 
ons  of  war,  and  wove  bark  baskets  of  sufficient 
fineness  to  hold  shelled  com.  They  also  under¬ 
stood  how  to  make  maple  sugar.  They  used  it  to 
sweeten  their  crab  apple  and  cranberry  sauce. 
Among  the  Indians  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  county  was  a  petty  chief  named  Sagganee, 
who,  when  the  Indians  were  removed  to  the  west, 
went  to  Kansas  with  some  of  them,  but  soon  re¬ 
turned  saying  that  he  could  not  live  there  because 
there  was  no  sugar  tree.  He  was  a  devout  Catho¬ 
lic  and  would  never  eat  anything  without  first 
crossing  himself.  In  his  later  days  he  was  cared 
for  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
South  Bend,  where  he  passed  away,  and  where 
his  remains  lie  buried.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
great  brave  in  his  day  and  to  have  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  He  would  become  very 
angry  when  the  Indian  defeat  in  that  battle  was 
alluded  to. 

The  Indians  were  not  as  clean  as  might  be  in 
their  habits.  Near  Westville,  Mr.  James  McCoy, 
a  settler,  passed  a  party  of  them  who  had  captur¬ 
ed  a  turtle  and  a  coon.  The  turtle  was  thrown 
alive  upon  a  bed  of  hot  coals  and  held  there  with 
sticks  until  it  was  dead ;  a  method  which  any  so¬ 
ciety  or  individual  against  cruelty  to  animals 


would  condemn.  Then  it  was  thrown  into  a 
camp  kettle  and  cooked  with  but  little  dressing. 
The  Indians  insisted  that  McCoy  should  partake 
with  them  of  their  feast,  but  just  at  that  time  he 
was  not  blessed  with  a  very  good  appetite.  The 
Indians!  were  considered  treacherous,  but  they 
never  forgot  a  kindness  and  they  had  some  sense 
and  practice  of  justice.  On  one  occasion  an  In¬ 
dian  had  chopped  a  tree  in  a  pigeon  roost  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  half  fledged  birds.  The 
tree  in  falling  killed  a  pony  belonging  to  another 
member  of  the  tribe.  A  council  was  called,  which 
went  through  all  the  Indian  forms  relating  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  after  due  de¬ 
liberation  the  verdict  was  that  the  offender  give 
the  loser  two  ponies  in  the  place  of  the  one  killed. 
Thus  they  punished  the  luckless  brave  for  his 
carelessness.  The  reason  for.  this  verdict  we  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  the  two  ponies  were  worth 
no  more  than  the  one  killed. 

The  Indians  sometimes  stole  property  from 
the  whites.  In  the  year  1831  a  body  of  Sac  In¬ 
dians  passed  through  the  county  on  their  way 
to  Detroit.  A  number  who  were  in  advance  of 
the  main  body  stole  three  horses  from  Arba 
Heald.  He  followed  them  a  few  miles,  but,  be¬ 
ing  on  foot,  abandoned  the  chase  as  uselessu 
When  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  came  up  the 
larceny  was  reported  to  the  chief.  After  a  coun¬ 
cil  had  been  held  it  was  agreed  to  give  an  order 
on  Colonel  Davenport,  Indian  Agent  at  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  Illinois,  for  the  value  of  the  stock  taken. 
Mr.  Heald  afterwards  went  to  the  agency  to  get 
his  money.  Instead  of  paying  it,  measures  were 
taken  to  recover  the  horses.  They  were  procured 
and  driven  into  the  town.  They  had  been  badly 
used  in  hunting  buffalo,  their  ears  had  been  split, 
and  their  tails  cut  off.  Having  received  his 
horses  Mr.  Heald  proposed  to  return  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  but  during  the  intervening  night 
the  best  one  of  them  was  stolen  again.  This  he 
never  recovered,  nor  any  pay  for  it  as  the  Blade 
Hawk  war  put  an  end  to  the  government  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river.  On  another  occasion  the  Indians 
killed  an  ox  belonging  to  Henly  Clyburn.  He 
afterwards  received  his  pay  by  the  United  States 
government  keeping  it  out  of  their  annual  al¬ 
lowance:  though  being  deprived  of  the  use  of 
the  ox  put  him  to  great  inconvenience  and  hard- 
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ship.  In  considering  such  instances  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  Indians  regarded  the  settlers  as 
dispossessing  them  of  their  country.  They  were 
quite  willing  to  welcome  the  whites  so  long  as 
they  were  few,  and  to  share  with  them  and  treat 
than  kindly,  but  to  have  them  come  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  drive  them  away  from  their  hunting 
grounds,  was  regarded  as  a  great  wrong.  And 
when  we  consider  everything,  we  must  admit  that 
depredations  by  the  Indians  were  very  few.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  were  fewer  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  in  many  other  places,  and  for  good 
reason. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  settlers  of  La- 
Porte  county  had  to  deal  were  not  so  savage  as 
others.  They  had  been  influenced  more  or  less  by 
coming  in  contact  with  Christianity.  Before  the 
year  1763  the  French  had  trading  posts  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  and  Indiana  formed  a  part  of  what  was 
called  New  France.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  established 
missions  among  the  Indians.  Even  before  the 
year  1749  those  Jesuit  missionaries  were  at  work 
in  Indiana,  though  there  is  not  much  certainty  as 
to  their  labors  at  that  early  time.  Father  Marest 
is  one  of  die  first  known  as  having  worked  in  this 
field.  Father  Marquette  is  another.  Another 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chickasaw  Indians  at 
the  same  time  with  Morgan  De  Vincennes  in 
Artaguette’s  expedition,  and  both  were  burned  at 
the  stake  in  1736.  The  records  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Vincennes,  show  the  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time  of  a  regular  mission  composed 
of  converted  Indians  and  French  soldiers,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  little  fort  called  Post  Vincennes,  under 
the  care  of  Father  Meuin.  It  continued  under  the 
care  of  priests  belonging  to  the  same  religious  so¬ 
ciety  until  the  year  1770,  when  their  names  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  Rev.  M.  Gibault,  a  secular 
priest  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  took  chaise  of  the  church.  In  1769  the 
French  Jesuit  explorer,  LaSalle,  had  made  his 
expedition  down  the  Kankakee  and  had  returned 
in  the  winter  on  foot  through  LaPorte  county. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  missions  to  the  Indians 
were  the  most  successful  among  the  Pottawotto- 
mies,  who  occupied  the  region  which  is  now 
northern  Indiana.  Their  chief  village,  and  the 
chief  mission,  was  at  Chitchakos,  near  the  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  river.  They  were  converted,  some  say, 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 


Catholic  priests  penetrated  alone  everywhere 
.  preceding  even  the  traders,  and  announced  to  the 
wild  Indians  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  In 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  they  shared  in  the  toils 
and  hardships  of  the  ferocious  savage  and  thereby 
gained  his  friendship.  At  first  the  efforts  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Indians  were  almost  always  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  lives  of  the  priests.  But  when  the 
Pottawottomies  yielded  to  conviction,  as  was  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  with  Indians,  they  were  very  firm  and 
devoted.  When  the  priests  left  them  and  they 
remained  for  many  years  destitute  of  spiritual  in¬ 
struction,  they  taught  each  other  and  attempted 
to  preserve  the  religious  influences  they  had  enjoy¬ 
ed.  On  one  occasion  a  priest,  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  bishop,  met  one  of  their  chiefs,  'who  en¬ 
treated  him  to  visit  them,  or  at  least  pass  through 
their  woods ;  for  the  very  thought  of  the  “man  of 
prayer”  having  been  through  their  country  would, 
he  said,  be  sufficient  to  remind  them  of  their 
duties  and  make  them  better.  Even  those  who 
remained  in  their  heathenism  retained  for  the 
black  gown  a  reverence  which  is  almost  beyond 
description. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  Pottawottomies  had  come 
in  contact  with  civilization.  They  had  not  only 
received  the  civilizing  teachings  and  felt  the  civil¬ 
izing  influences  of  Christianity,  but  had  actually 
seen  something  of  that  civilization  itself.  At  an 
early  day  the  French  had  established  themselves 
at  the  spot  where  Chicago  now  stands,  and  also 
at  Detroit.  The  Indians  were  continually  passing 
and  repassing  between  the  two  places,  and  their 
trail  lay  through  what  is  now  LaPorte  county. 
At  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  the 
country  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
and  in  1804  the  United  States  government  estab¬ 
lished  Fort  Dearborn,  at  what  is  now  Chicago. 
-  This  was  a  great  trading  post  which  the  Indians 
often  visited.  At  the  trading  posts  they  received 
impressions  from  the  white  man’s  manners  and 
customs. 

The  Indians  of  this  county  had  been  subject 
not  only  to  the  influences  of  Catholicism  but  to 
those  of  Protestantism.  As  early  as  1817  a  Prot¬ 
estant  mission  called  the  Carey  Mission  had  been 
established  at  Niles,  Michigan,  the  influence  of 
which  was  felt  over  a  wide  region  of  country. 
For  some  years  there  was  a  school  which  was  an 
offshoot  of  that  mission,  in  what  is  now  Hudson 
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township.  This  school  was  attended  by  both  In¬ 
dians  and  whites. 

But  French  Catholicism  had  a  more  powerful 
influence  than  Protestantism  over  the  Indians. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Protestants  had 
not  been  at  work  as  long  as  the  Catholics.  The 
beginning  of  *heir  missionary  efforts  did  not 
date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  And  their  labors  did  not  cover  so  wide  a 
territory,  their  ministers  did  not  penetrate  every¬ 
where  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  like  the 
priests.  But  the  main  reason  for  the  more  potent 
influence  of  the  Catholics  over  the  Indians  is  to 
be  found  in  their  ritual.  The  ritualism  of  the 
English  Episcopal  church  at  that  time  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  even  if  the  Indians  ever  saw  it,  and  the 
other  churches  were  not  ritualistic  at  all.  The 
Catholic  church,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved 
her  ritual  in  all  its  elaborateness.  It  was  a  system 
of  symbolic  teaching ;  every  particular  of  it 
meant  something.  And  to  symbolic  teaching, 
the  Indian  mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible.  The 
Indian  thinks  by  means  of  the  objects  which  are 
before  him.  He  speaks  by  the  use  of  things.  He 
is  of  a  sensuous  nature,  incapable  of  abstract 
speculation  and  interior  thought.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  well  adapted 
to  occasion  certain  mental  states  in  those  who 
witness  them,  and  the  Indian  mind  in  its  simplicity 
was  good  ground  for  this.  This  was  probably 
the  main  reason  why  Catholicism  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  than  Protestantism  over  the 
Indians. 

The  last  lingering  bands  of  thePottawottomies 
did  not  leave  this  part  of  the  country  until  the 
year  1838.  Mrs.  Theodore  Armitage,  of  West- 
ville,  a  daughter  of  Henly  Ciybum,  the  first 
settler  of  New  Durham  township,  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  her  father  cared  for  several  hundred 
of  them  in  a  grove  just  west  of  the  present  town 
of  Westville.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the 
time  when  he  did  so.  The  Logansport  Telegraph 
of  Monday,  September  10,  1838,  tells  of  an 
emigrating  party  of  one  thousand  Pottawottomies 
who  had  arrived  and  encamped  within  a  mile  of 
Logansport  the  Thursday  evening  before,  and 
who  were  to  leave  Monday  the  10th  for  their 
future  home  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
being  conducted  westward  by  General  Tipton  and 
a  small  body  of  soldiers.  For  months  the  United 


States  Government  had  agents  employed  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  census  of  the  Indians.  The  re¬ 
moving  agent  was  on  the  ground,  desirous  to 
remove  them,  but  the  Indians  with  few  exceptions 
refused  to  emigrate,  General  Tipton,  however, 
had  them  all  gathered  in,  a  census  taken,  and  the 
Indians  on  the  march  for  their  new  country, 
within  six  days.  Thereupon  the  cry  was  raised 
that  the  Indians  were  being  persecuted  and  cruelly 
treated.  Quite* a  controversy  arose  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  between  the  Michigan  City  Gazette  and  the 
LaPorte  County  Whig ,  then  edited  by  James  M. 
Stuart,  who  had  formerly  edited  the  Gazette . 
The  Gazette  took  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Whig  the  part  of  the  Government.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Indians  were  abused  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Probably  they  had  been  defrauded  of 
their  lands,  either  by  Government  instructions, 
the  knavery  of  interpreters,  or  from  some  other 
cause;  but  it  was  better  for  them  to  remove  to 
the  west.  It  was  for  their  own  interest  and  wel¬ 
fare.  The  white  and  the  red  men  could  not  live 
together.  The  indolence  and  simplicity  of  the  one 
could  not  compete  with  the  industry  and  enter¬ 
prise,  and  far  too  often  the  knavery,  of  the  other. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  cruelly 
treated  on  this  march.  Many  were  sick  but  they 
were  made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  and  were  treated  with  kindness  and 
humanity. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Petit,  who  had  been  with  them  some 
time,  and  had  succeeded  in  teaching  them  some 
of  the  arts  of  civilization,  by  which  their  condi¬ 
tion  had  been  much  improved.  This  gentleman 
had  deservedly  gained  their  esteem  and  endeared 
himself  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  leave  him  was  one  obstacle  to  their  mov¬ 
ing  westward ;  but  when  he  consented  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  he  not  only  gave  additional  proofs  of 
his  regard  for  their  welfare  but  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  notice  by  the  Government.  Through 
his  influence  there  was  soon  a  visible  change  in 
the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  many  who  had 
been  averse  to  going  west  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  emigrate. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Indians  were  mal¬ 
treated  on  the  journey,  that  they  were  forced 
to  make  long  marches  when  it  was  not 
necessary,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
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get  water  on  the  road,  and  that  the  order 
of  General  Tipton  was  to  drive  them  along 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary.  These 
reports  were  contradicted  by  trustworthy  per¬ 
sons  who  were  members  of  the  emigrating  party. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  first  day's  march  was 
long  and  severe,  being  a  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles.  But  this  was  unavoidable,  because  there 
was  no  place  within  a  shorter  distance  where 
water  could  be  obtained,  sufficient  for  the  camp 
of  so  large  a  party.  It  was  a  time  of  drouth,  and 
water  was  so  scarce  on  the  route  that  in  some 
places  persons  refused  to  give  it  to  either  Indians 
or  whites.  The  greater  number  of  the  Indians 
rode  on  horseback  and  the  sick  were  conveyed 
in  wagons. 

In  every  instance  the  instructions  of  General 
Tipton  were  to  treat  the  Indians  with  kindness; 
and  any  person  violating  these  instructions,  if 
reported  to  him  with  proper  evidence,  would  be 
immediately  discharged  from  the  service. 

So  departed  the  last  Pottawottomies  from  this 
region  of  country.  There  is  a  pathos  in  their 
history  and  destiny  which  may  well  stir  the 
poetic  soul.  As  one  has  said,  “They  were  here, 
those  copper-colored,  uneducated,  native  chil¬ 
dren  of  America,  but  a  few  years  ago,  where  are 
now  our  towns  and  villages,  our  farms  and  or¬ 
chards,  our  churches  and  schools,  our  domestic 
animals  and  our  homes.  Some  of  their  stone 
axes,  their  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  many  of 
their  bones  are  left  in  our  soil,  their  dust  is  here 
to  be  mingled  with  our  dust,  but  they  have  passed 
away  forever.” 

But  earlier  than  the  Indians  the  mysterious 
mound  builders  were  here.  We  know  but  little 
of  them.  Long  before  the  advent  of  the  American 
Indians,  a  numerous  people  lived  in  this  country 
which  is  now  the  United  States,  who  left  tens 
of  thousands  of  mounds,  and  fortifications  of 
earth  and  stone.  These  works  are  from  five  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  they  are  in  symmetrical 
forms  such  as  circles,  ellipses,  squares  and  poly¬ 
gons,  and  inclose  various  areas.  One  in  Arkansas 
is  said  to  embrace  a  square  mile.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  generally  contain  the  mounds,  and  some¬ 
times  a  larger  fortification  incloses  a  smaller  one. 
They  were  provided  with  cisterns  for  water. 
Within  the  enclosed  area  have  been  dug  up  ele¬ 
gant  vases  of  earthen  or  copper  ware,  pipe  bowls 


decorated  with  human  heads  like  those  of  the 
makers  or  with  heads  of  birds  and  other  animals, 
domestic  utensils,  personal  ornaments,  stone 
hatchets,  and  weapons  of  copper  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Also  many  human  skeletons  have  been 
found.  From  all  this  we  may  infer  that  a  people 
lived  here  who  had  a  civilization,  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  who  worked  the  mines,  who  remem¬ 
bered  and  hoped  and  suffered,  and,  alas!  who 
fought  each  other,  as  we  do;  but  further  than 
this  they  are  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery, 
no  one  knows  whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they 
went,  nor  what  causes  swept  them  away. 

LaPorte  county  is  not  without  their  remains. 
What  is  now  New  Durham  township  contained 
two  of  these  mounds,  originally  about  six  feet 
high ;  but  they  have  been  lowered  by  cultivation 
until  they  are  not  discernible.  There  are  several 
also  in  Union  township,  near  a  tributary  of  the 
Kankakee  river.  These  have  been  opened.  On 
one  occasion  Dr.  T.  Higday,  of  LaPorte,  led 
an  excursion  to  these  mounds  and  secured  a  large 
number  of  flint  and  copper  instruments  and 
pottery,  also  skulls  and  other  bones.  In  one  the 
party  sunk  a  pit  to  the  depth  of  thirteen  feet, 
discovering  three  human  skeletons,  near  the  heads 
of  which  were  two  copper  hatchets,  two  copper 
needles,  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  several 
pieces  of  mica,  a  pipe  carved  to  represent  some 
animal,  and  an  earthen  vessel  containing  black 
mold.  Dr.  Higday  afterwards  left  some  of  the 
specimens  with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
in  whose  presence  he  read  a  paper  giving  an 
account  of  the  expedition  and  its  results.  Others 
of  the  specimens  are  in  the  LaPorte  Public 
Library  Museum,  while  still  others  are  in  the 
possession  of  private  individuals.  It  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Dr.  Higday  to  make  a  careful  classifi¬ 
cation  of  these  specimens  and  properly  label  them, 
but  he  passed  away  without  having  done  so. 

Previous  to  Dr.  Higday’s  expedition  some  of 
these  mounds  had  been  opened  by  Professor  Cox, 
who  reports  as  follows,  both  concerning  his  own 
exploration  and  that  of  Dr.  Higday: — 

“About  twelve  miles  south  of  LaPorte,  on  the 
low  bank  of  a  small  creek  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Kankakee  river,  are  several  mounds  built  up 
almost  entirely  of  sand,  and  ranging  from  six 
to  twenty  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  were  dug 
into  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  and  one 
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human  skull,  two  copper  hatchets,  two  broken 
earthen  vessels  and  a  pipe  taken  out.  The  latter 
is  carved  from  a  dark-red  clay  stone  (not  from 
the  red  pipestone  quarry  of  Minnesota),  and  is 
a  unique  specimen  of  prehistoric  art,  unmistak¬ 
ably  intended  to  perpetuate,  in  a  convenient  and 
useful  form,  the  graceful  outline  and  seductive 
charms  of  a  favorite  mistress,  a  thought,  though 
rude  in  its  inception  and  execution,  the  ante-type 
of  that  refined  devotion  which  is  expressed  in 
marble  and  on  canvas  by  the  most  enlightened 
people  of  modern  times. 

‘The  largest  one  of  the  group,  near  the 
water's  edge,  had  been  partly  cut  away  by  the 
current  of  the  stream;  this  was  opened  by  re¬ 
moving  the  overlying  earth  with  road  scrapers 
and  teams;  thirteen  feet  from  the  top  a  layer  of 
ashes  was  found  two  inches  thick ;  near  the  center 
and  three  feet  deeper  two  adult  skeletons  were 
exposed,  one  of  which  was  resting  upon  the  de¬ 
cayed  remains  of  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  log  of  wood.  Along  with  these  skeletons 
were  found  a  pipe,  a  copper  needle,  fragments  of 
pottery',  and  part  of  a  marine  shell.  Two  smaller 
mounds  were  opened,  revealing  nothing  which 
would  indicate  that  they  were  erected  for  other 
than  sepulchral  uses. 

“The  black  mold  contained  in  the  vessels 
above  mentioned,  and  in  many  others  found  in 
similar  situations,  is  regarded  by  some  archeolo¬ 
gists  as  the  remains  of  food  placed  there  at  the 
time  of  burial,  for  sustenance  until  the  deceased 
had  become  settled  in  the  ‘happy  hunting  ground' 
beyond  the  grave. 

“This  is  a  reasonable  inference,  and  one  around 
which  clusters  a  world  of  interest  coming  from 
the  dark  forgotten  past  as  a  ray  of  light  that 
has  bridged  centuries  to  tell  its  wondrous  story, 
a  simple  devotional  act  of  a  crude  unlettered 
people  pointing  with  unmistakable  significance 
to  their  faith  in  that  immortality  to  which  hu¬ 
manity  instinctively  aspires." 

From  1878  until  1883,  W.  C.  Ransburg,  Esq., 
now  an  attorney  in  LaPorte,  then  a  power  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters  in  the  county,  gave  much  study 
and  attention  to  the  mounds  and  archeology  of 
this  region.  He  made  many  excursions,  traveled 
widely,  opened  several  mounds,  consulted  and 
corresponded  with  scientific  men,  and  was  quite 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  this  kind  of  knowl¬ 


edge.  His  studies  and  investigations  convinced 
him  that  there  were  three  different  classes  of  the 
former  people  who  had  buried  their  dead  in  the 
county. 

First  there  were  the  old  original  mound 
builders,  the  most  ancient  of  all.  The  mounds 
belonging  to  this  group  had  their  center  in  and 
south  of  Union  Mills.  Mr.  Ransburg  did  ex¬ 
cavating  in  five  of  these  mounds,  three  of  which 
had  never  before  been  opened;  though  they  had 
been  plowed  down  somewhat  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  farmers.  Originally  the  largest  of  these 
mounds  was  on  the  site  of  the  Flannigan  house, 
now  owned  by  Charles  Blodgett.  About  forty 
rods  southeast  of  this  house,  Mr.  Ransburg 
opened  the  largest  of  the  mounds,  and  also  a 
smaller  one  near  its  base.  For  mounds  of  this 
class  are  found  in  pairs,  a  larger  and  a  smaller. 
The  smaller  is  always  placed  northeast  of  and 
overlapping  the  larger.  The  base  of  the  larger 
was  forty  feet,  that  of  the  smaller  five  feet.  The 
larger  was  nine  feet  high,  even  after  sixty  years 
of  plowing.  The  Flannigan  mound  was  opened 
during  the  years  1879-80.  In  excavating,  the 
earth  was  removed  very  carefully  so  as  not  to 
disturb  any  objects  which  might  be  buried,  and 
so  that  every  indication  might  be  carefully  studied. 
The  appearance  of  the  earth  indicated  that  fires 
had  been  built  above  the  grave.  First  there  was 
a  layer  of  earth,  then  a  layer  which  was  evidently 
the  remains  of  a  fire,  then  another  layer  of  earth, 
and  so  on,  the  layers  of  earth  and  fire  alternating 
as  the  excavation  was  deepened.  The  explorers 
thought  that  probably  they  were  watch  fires. 

In  the  mound  were  found  three  skeletons  in  a 
reclining  posture  about  a  foot  above  the  natural 
prairie  level.  Two  of  them  appeared  to  be  the 
skeletons  of  women,  the  other  that  of  a  man. 
They  were  reclining  on  the  side  and  facing  the 
west.  Near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  largest 
skeleton  were  found  several  arrow  and  spear 
heads  of  very  fine  material  and  workmanship, 
several  ornaments  of  copper  and  stone,  and  a 
finely  wrought  pipe  of  greenstone,  representing 
a  beaver  sitting  on  a  curved  chip.  The  animal 
constituted  the  bowl,  and  the  cavity  for  the 
tobacco  was  drilled  down  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  beaver,  and  the  hole  for  the  stem  was  drilled 
in  through  a  part  of  the  chip.  The  work  had  been 
done  smoothly  and  with  much  skill.  Near  the 
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other  two  skeletons  were  needles  or  awls  of 
copper,  stone  scrapers,  and  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  skinning  animals. 


To  the  north  about  four  feet  from  the  skele¬ 
tons  and  about  two  feet  above  their  level  were 
found  some  of  the  bones  of  a  dog  or  similar  ani¬ 
mal.  Why  was  the  animal  there?  Was  it  a  dog, 
or  some  other  animal  ?  Or,  if  a  dog,  was  he  there 
to  watch  over  the  grave  of  his  master,  or  for 
some  other  purpose? 

The  explorers  secured  a  femur  or  thigh  bone, 
a  skull,  some  teeth,  and  the  dog’s  skull  and 
teeth;  but  the  most  of  the  bones  were  in  such  a 
decayed  condition  that  they  slacked  or  crumbled 
quickly  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  handle  and  preserve  them. 

Of  all  these  specimens,  not  including  the 
skeletons,  a  tintype  picture  was  taken,  which  for 
some  years  was  in  the  museum  of  the  Valparaiso 
college;  but  it  disappeared  and  has  not  since 
been  seen.  The  pipe  and  some  of  the  relics  are 
now  in  the  private  museum  of  Mr.  Norman 
Spang,,  Esq.,  of  Aetna,  Pennsylvania. 

The  house  of  Henry  Cummings  stands  on  an¬ 


other  of  the  mounds  in  the  same  locality.  Mr. 
Ransburg  also  examined  the  mounds  opened  by 
Dr.  Higday  and  the  specimens  which  he  secured, 
and  he  places  them  in  the  same  class  with  the 
foregoing.  He  also  examined  the  mounds  in  the 
Chesterton  group  just  at  the  edge  of  Chesterton, 
and  classifies  them  with  the  same. 

Another  class  of  mounds  Mr.  Ransburg  re¬ 
gards  as  intermediates,  or  those  of  a  people  who 
lived  after  the  original  mound  builders  and  before 
the  American  Indians.  About  a  mile  from  the 
former  group,  on  Dormain  prairie,  there  is,  or 
was,  a  group  of  mounds  which  upon  examina¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  those  of  a  different  class  of 
people.  They  buried  their  dead  by  sinking  a  pit 
or  digging  a  grave  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
prairie  level,  and  placed  the  corpses  in  a  sitting 
posture,  then  they  raised  a  mound  above  them  to 
quite  a  height,  though  at  the  time  of  examination 
these  mounds  had  been  lowered  by  having  been 
plowed  over  for  many  years.  In  these  mounds 
there  was  no  evidence  of  fire,  but  there  were  a 
quantity  of  soft  red  stone  and  a  few  splinters  of 
pipe-stone.  In  these  mounds  there  were  found 
few  relics  of  the  people  whose  remains  seem  to 
have  been  buried  there,  but  near  by  were  found 
arrow  points  of  three  different  kinds — some  like 
those  found  in  the  former  mounds,  others  like 
the  Indian  arrow  heads  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  and  still  others  which  were  not  so  per¬ 
fect  as,  but  larger  than,  those  used  by  the  Indians. 

In  order  the  better  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
specimens  he  had  found,  Mr.  Ransburg  visited 
the  caves  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  and  in 
Kentucky,  including  the  Mammoth  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  caves;  but  he  found  no  evidence  that  the 
true  mound  builders  had  manufactured  their 
articles  from  materials  gathered  in  those  caves; 
on  the  contrary  their  stock  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  north. 

The  third  class  of  mounds  visited  were  those 
of  the  ordinary  Indian  burial  ground,  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  is  little  to  mention  beyond  what 
is  already  known.  We  have  already  referred  to 
one  of  these,  which  existed  in  LaPorte  county. 
It  is  said  that  a  physician  living  in  Michigan  City 
went  to  a  famous  Indian  burial  ground  at  Wig¬ 
gins’  Point,  in  Lake  county,  and  took  out  of  the 
earth  the  body  of  an  Indian  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
a  deer  skin,  and  a  belt  of  wampum.  With  the 
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body  were  found  a  rifle,  and  a  kettle  full  of 
hickory  nuts.  Sometime  afterwards  two  Indians 
armed  with  rifles  came  into  the  field  where  Wig¬ 
gins  was  at  work  alone.  They  went  to  the  grave 
which  had  been  desecrated,  set  down  their  rifles 
and  began  to  talk  to  each  other.  Wiggins  was 
claiming  the  ground  and  had  allowed  his  plow 
to  pass  over  the  graves,  and  he  supposed  that  they 
had  come  to  avenge  the  supposed  acts  of  desecra¬ 
tion.  But  after  a  time  they  went  away  without 
offering  any  violence. 

The  Indians  preserved  among  them  legends 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  they  had  a  belief 
in  immortality.  They  also  believed  in  God,  whom 
different  tribes  represented  in  different  ways. 
The  Ottawas  called  Him  Michabou,  the  Great 
Hare,  and  believed  that  He  formed  the  earth  and 
developed  men  from  animals.  Some  think  that 
this  is  evidence  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of 
the  origin  of  one  species  from  another,  but  more 
likely  it  is  a  relic  of  that  very  ancient  time  when 
men  believed  in  the  interposition  of  the  divine 
power  at  each  ascending  step.  There  may  be, 
nay,  there  must  be,  a  lower  matrix  or  receptacle, 
but  it  requires  the  divine  creative  energy  to 


mould  therein,  and  bring  forth  therefrom,  a  higher 
grade  of  living  existence.  The  type  is  found  in 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  Unless  an  effect  can 
be  greater  than  its  cause,  and  exhibit  that  which 
is  not  contained  in  potency  in  its  cause,  the  divine 
creative  energy  must  act  at  each  higher  step  of 
existence. 

Such  were  some  of  the  strange  people  who 
inhabited  this  county  before  us.  The  lands  which 
we  now  till,  the  country  dotted  over  with  our  com¬ 
fortable  dwellings,  the  localities  now  occupied  by 
our  populous  towns  and  villages  were  once  the 
home  of  people  of  a  different  genius,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  dwellings,  different  arts,  different  burial 
customs  and  different  ideas ;  but  they  were  human 
beings,  and  the  manner  in  which  our  interest  goes 
out  to  them,  and  the  peculiar,  inexpressible  feel¬ 
ings  which  come  to  our  hearts  as  we  look  back 
over  the  vista  of  ages  and  study  the  few  relics 
they  have  left,  are  proof  of  the  universal  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  and  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  that,  as  the  apostle  says,  “God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT— HUDSON,  NEW  DURHAM  AND  SCIPIO  TOWNSHIPS. 

“All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be, 

As  to  the  bound  of  the  roe-buck  free. 

None  shall  say,  Hither,  no  further  pass; 

We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  grass, 

We  will  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might, 

And  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at  night/' 

— Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans. 


Though  white  men — French,  Spanish,  British 
and  American,  had  passed  and  repassed  through 
what  is  now  LaPorte  county,  and  though  doubt¬ 
less  white  hunters  and  trappers  had  been  here, 
spme  of  whom  may  have  had  Indian  squaws  for 
their  wives,  there  was  no  bona  fide  settlement  un¬ 
til  the  year  1828  or  1829.  And  here,  according 
to  all  the  evidence  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
we  shall  have  to  differ  from  former  historians 
of  the  county,  and  hold  that  the  first  settlement 
was  not  in  New  Durham  but  in  Hudson  town¬ 
ship,  probably  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1828.  This 
was  on  the  east  shore  of  DuChemin  or  Hudson 
lake,  where  the  village  of  Hudson  afterwards 
sprang  up,  and  where  its  remains  now  stand. 
Anyone  passing  the  place  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  can  see  the  spot.  North  of  the  rail¬ 
road  is  a  little  cluster  of  buildings,  the  vestiges 
of  a  once  thriving  town.  There,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  is  where  the  first  settlement  in  LaPorte 
county  was  made. 

And  a  Baptist  mission  was  the  center  around 
which  that  settlement  gathered.  Whatever  the 
sacrifices  of  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  evan¬ 
gelizing  among  the  Indians  had  been,  we  have  to 
admit  that  the  Baptist  church  led  the  van  of 
civilization  into  this  county.  Asa  M.  Warren 
came  to  Hudson  township  in  1829.  This  has  been 
disputed,  but  the  evidence  goes  to  substantiate 


it.  Warren  was  unpretentious  in  his  statement, 
he  did  not  claim  to  be  the  first  white  settler ;  he 
was  a  blacksmith  and  made  tomahawks  and  other 
implements  for  the  Indians,  much  of  which  was 
done  on  credit.  He  kept  accounts  of  his  black- 
smithing  and  the  dates  reach  back  into  the  year 
1829.  When  he  came  to  Hudson  he  found  there 
a  mission  house  already  erected,  of  hewed  logs. 
In  that  house  there  was  a  school,  well  attended 
and  in  full  operation,  taught  by  Robert  Simmer- 
well.  Warren  found  also  the  cabin  of  Joseph 
Bay,  at  whose  house  Joseph  W.  Lykins  was 
boarding.  Indians  were  there,  one  of  whom. 
Jack  Jones,  kept  a  small  trading  establishment; 
but  neither  Bay  nor  Lykins  was  an  Indian.  Both 
were  bona  fide  white  settlers.  Joseph  W.  Lykins 
voted  at  all  the  early  elections,  was  an  election 
officer,  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  grand 
or  petit  jury,  moved  from  Hudson  township  to 
Wills  in  1832,  owned  several  tracts  of  land,  signed 
many  obligations  as  surety,  and  was  sued  on  many 
of  them,  which  may  have  broken  him  up;  as  he 
was  in  every  way  a  substantial  pioneer  until  1837 
or  later.  There  was  another  Lykins — Johnston 
Lykins, — born  in  Ohio,  a  leading  teacher  and 
mission  worker,  who  had  been  at  the  school  in 
Hudson,  and  who  probably  helped  to  establish 
it;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Warren  would 
confound  the  two,  for  at  the  time  when  he  gave 
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the  above  testimony  he  knew  Joseph  Lykins  well, 
and  had  known  him  for  many  years.  The  name 
appears  on  the  county  records  sometimes  as  Jo¬ 
seph  and  in  other  cases  as  Joseph  W.  Lykins, 
which  fact  probably  led  General  Packard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  were  three  men  by  the  name  of 
Lykins.  Joseph  Bay  voted  at  all  the  early  elec¬ 
tions,  was  drawn  on  several  juries,  had  an  estab¬ 
lished  home  and  owned  cattle.  Packard  says  that 
he  had  a  squaw  for  a  wife  when  Warren  found 
him,  which  is  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  well 
ascertained  fact  that  he  entered  into  a  good 
Christian  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Cissne  on  Sun¬ 
day,  October  12,  1833.  Robert  Simmerwell,  the 
teacher,  did  not  vote,  but  he  was  more  than  once 
a  juror,  serving  as  such  as  late  as  1834.  He  was 
not  an  Indian  but  a  white  man  and  married. 
The  Missionary  Jubilee,  an  official  report  of  his 
church,  speaks  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmerwell  who 
labored  for  the  Pottawottomies,  and  says  that  he 
was  born  at  Blockley,  Pennsylvania.  We  mention 
these  particulars  to  show  that  these  men  should 
be  regarded  as  settlers,  and  that  the  date  of  their 
arrival  was  prior  to  that  assigned  to  the  arrival 
of  Asa  M.  Warren  in  1829.  When  Warren  ar¬ 
rived  he  found  them  there,  he  found  the  school 
there,  attended  by  both  Indians  and  whites,  he 
found  a  settlement  there.  All  this  could  not  have 
sprung  up  in  a  few  months  in  the  summer  of 
1829.  The  missionaries  would  not  have  located 
a  school  at  DuChemin  in  the  summer  or  early  fall 
when  the  Indians  were  scattered  on  their  hunts 
and  rambles. 

The  school  at  Hudson  lake  was  not  a  Catholic 
school  but  a  branch  of  the  Carey  Mission  near 
Niles,  Michigan.  .  This  was  established  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  a 
regularly  appointed  Baptist  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  and  Johnston  Lykins  was  his  author¬ 
ized  assistant.  The  mission  was  named  the  Carey 
Mission,  after  a  well  known  Baptist  missionary 
who  went  from  England  to  India.  These  men 
established  a  branch  mission  and  school  at  Hud¬ 
son  lake;  this  made  the  locality  a  safer,  more 
orderly  and  more  congenial  one  for  the  pioneers, 
and  accordingly  a  settlement  sprang  up  around 
the  school ;  and  there,  in  1829,  Asa  M.  Warren 
found  it.  This,  in  the  writer’s  view,  was  the  first 
settlement  in  LaPorte  county,  though  this  and 
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the  one  in  New  Durham  township  were  very 
nearly  cotemporaneous. 

Asa  M.  Warren  first  resided  at  Hudson,  but 
striking  no  water  in  digging  for  a  well  he  moved 
to  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  what  is  now  Wills  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  put  up  a  blacksmith  shop  and  was 
known  by  the  Indians  as  “Wishtean  Bish,”  the 
“Blacksmith  by  the  Lake.”  When  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  water  at  Hudson  he  removed 
to  his  former  home.  He  is  thus  associated  with 
the  early  settlement  of  both  Hudson  and  Wills 
townships.  He  resided  at  Hudson  until  well 
into  the  seventies,  a  rugged  and  positive  character 
who  had  a  great  and  good  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  county. 

In  1832  Nathan  Haines  settled  in  Hudson 
township,  not  far  from  the  lake.  His  children 
attended  the  mission  school  in  company  with 
the  Indian  children.  Like  his  neighbors,  Bay,  Ly¬ 
kins  and  Warren,  he  exercised  the  franchise  of 
an  American  citizen. 

In  1831  W.  W.  Cleghorn  visited  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Hudson.  He  was  not  then  a  settler  but 
only  a  fur  trader.  After  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  the  Indians  were  about  to  be  conducted  to 
their  home  beyond  the  Mississippi,  it  was  felt 
that  the  work  of  the  Carey  Mission  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Some  delay,  however,  occurring  in  the 
removal  of  the  Indians,  a  small  school  was  main¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Simmerwell.  When  many  of  the 
Indians  did  go,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmerwell  ac¬ 
companied  them,,  arriving  at  Shawnee,  Indian 
Territory,  the  official  report  says,  on  November 
14,  1833.  But  it  appears  that  they  returned ;  for 
Mr.  Simmerwell  served  as  juror  as  late  as  1834, 
and  the  official  report  of  his  church  says  that  he 
resigned  and  the  Carey  Mission  was  discontinued, 
April  8,  1844.  Cleghorn  also  accompanied  the 
Indians  when  they  were  removed,  having  obtained 
from  the  Government  a  license  to  trade  with  them. 
He  owned  property  on  the  banks  of  Hudson  lake, 
but  did  not  return  until  1853,  after  which  time 
he  resided  there  for  many  years. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  sister,  and  nearly 
cotemporaneous,  settlement  in  New  Durham 
township.  Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  the 
interdependence  of  communities.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  isolation  in  the  universe,  spiritual  or 
natural.  Not  a  particle  of  matter  can  exist  alone. 
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but  only  in  relation  to  other  particles.  And  the 
same  attractions  and  repulsions  exist  in  the  realm 
of  mind  or  spirit.  As  individuals  depend  upon 
individuals,  communities  depend  upon  communi¬ 
ties  and  nations  upon  nations.  Every  pioneer 
settlement  has  its  roots  and  beginnings  back  in 
other  and  older  settlements. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  living  in  Virginia  a  family  by  the  name 
of  McKenzie,  consisting  of  the  father,  the  mother 
and  several  children.  They  were  surprised  by 
hostile  Indians  and  all  except  the  father  were 
captured.  The  Indians  butchered  the  mother  and 
all  the  children  except  two  daughters,  Margaret 
and  Elizabeth,  aged  respectively  seven  and  nine 
years,  whom  they  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Ohio, 
where  they  held  them  as  captives  for  more  than 
twelve  years. 

Meantime  an  adventuresome  lad  by  the  name 
of  John  Kinzie  had  run  away  from  home  in  New 
York,  and  after  years  of  knocking  about  had 
reached  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  had  learned  the  art 
of  a  silversmith,  could  make  Indian  ornaments, 
and  had  become  an  Indian  trader.  He  was  clever, 
brainy  and  forceful,  and  had  obtained  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Indians.  In  Ohio  he  met  Mar¬ 
garet  McKenzie,  and  formed  a  marriage  relation 
with  her,  and  took  her  to  the  trading  post  of 
Detroit  as  his  wife,  where  she  bore  him  three  chil¬ 
dren,  William,  James  and  Elizabeth.  Margaret’s 
sister  Elizabeth  also  had  married  an  Indian  trader 
by  the  name  of  Clark,  and  of  the  union  were  born 
two  children,  John  K.  and  Elizabeth,  or  Sarah, 
as  she  is  called. 

In  1795  occurred  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
after  which  all  the  Indian  captives  were  set  free, 
and  Elizabeth  (McKenzie)  Clark,  whose  husband 
had  died,  took  her  two  children  and  joined  her 
sister  in  Detroit.  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  father  of 
Elizabeth  and  Margaret,  hearing  that  his  two 
daughters  were  yet  alive,  came  on  to  Detroit  and 
took  them  and  their  children  back  to  Virginia 
with  him.  Margaret  was  thus  separated  from 
Kinzie,  who  went  to  Chicago  as  one  of  its  first 
settlers.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Chicago,  and 
he  certainly  did  a  great  deal  for  the  infant  settle¬ 
ment. 

After  returning  to  Virginia  Margaret  married 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall,  and  Elizabeth  mar¬ 
ried  Jonas  Clybourne.  Of  this  latter  union  were 


born  two  sons;  Archibald,  born  in  Giles  county* 
Virginia,  August  28,  1802;  and  Henly,  born  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  August  5,  1805. 

It  is  probable  that  John  Kinzie,  in  Chicago, 
kept  up  communication  with  the  family.  At  any 
rate,  John  K.  Clark  went  early  to  Chicago  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  Archibald  Clybourne  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  manhood, 
reaching  Chicago  on  August  5, 1823.  He  remained 
there  about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Virginia, 
in  company  with  John  K.  Clark,  to  bring  his 
father  and  mother  to  the  place  he  had  determined 
to  make  his  home.  He  arrived  in  Chicago  with 
them  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1824.  The  party 
consisted  of  the  parents,  Jonas  and  Elizabeth ; 
the  two  sons,  Archibald  and  Henly;  also  John 
K.  Clark,  and  Elizabeth  Kinzie,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Kinzie  by  Elizabeth  McKenzie 
as  above  mentioned. 

Archibald  Clybourne  became  government 
butcher  for  the  Indians  and  attained  to  eminence 
in  Chicago  affairs,  Clybourne  avenue  bearing  his 
name.  He  fed  the  refugees  at  Fort  Dearborn  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  the  Clybourne  mansion 
became  historic.  His  aged  widow  ninety-two 
years  old  has  only  just  passed  away.  Henly  Cly¬ 
bourne  became  an  Indian  trader  and  latterly 
figured  in  the  history  of  LaPorte  county  where  we 
find  his  name  spelled  Clybum.  His  half  sister, 
Sarah  Clark,  had  married  William  Eahart,  who 
lived  near  Niles,  Michigan,  and  Archibald  and 
Henly  Clyburn  in  visiting  her  had  passed  and 
repassed  through  what  is  now  LaPorte  county  on 
horseback,  taking  in  its  beauties  and  natural 
advantages.  And  latterly  probably  the  branch  of 
the  Carey  Mission  at  Hudson  was  one  of  their 
stopping  places. 

Meantime,  there  was  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Benedict  living  in  Durham,  Greene  county,  New 
York,  consisting  of  the  parents,  Stephen  and 
Miriam  Benedict,  four  sons,  Joseph  Holland, 
Levi  Jones,  James  Waldron,  John  Keeler,  and 
two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Alpha  Maria.  Stephen 
Benedict  had  purchased  a  soldier’s  claim  on  land 
in  Illinois  and  he  concluded  to  locate  upon  it. 
The  family  left  their  eastern  home  in  1827,  trav¬ 
elled  by  canal  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  a  sailing 
vessel  to  Chicago.  There  Stephen  Benedict  left 
his  family  and  went  on  horseback  to  see  his  land, 
which  was  situated  on  Spoon  river  in  Fulton 
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county.  He  found  that  it  was  in  a  secluded  spot, 
and  so  far  as  he  could  learn  there  was  not  a 
house  within  fifty  miles  of  it.  He  therefore  aban¬ 
doned  the  purpose  of  taking  his  family  there  at 
that  time  and  returned  to  Chicago.  He  placed 
his  family  and  household  goods  on  a  French 
barge,  made  his  way  by  water  to  Joliet  and  thence 
overland  to  Ottawa,  where  he  purchased  a  claim 
and  made  some  improvements,  intending  to  im¬ 
prove  his  land  on  Spoon  river  while  his  family 
remained  here.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
eight  other  families  in  Ottawa. 

Meantime,  Henly  Clyburn  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  family  and  married  Sarah 
Benedict.  The  wedding  was  solemnized  at 
Ottawa  on  May  4,  1828.  In  November  of  that 
year  Mr.  Benedict  passed  away,  and  the  widow 
and  her  children  looked  to  Henly  Clyburn  as 
their  protector.  Nor  was  her  confidence  mis¬ 
placed;  for,  though  not  a  large  man  physically, 
Mr.  Clyburn  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
courage,  tact,  perseverance  and  all  those  qualities 
which  are  necessary  to  success  in  pioneer  life. 
The  family  decided  to  leave  Ottawa  and  locate 
in  the  beautiful  region  of  LaPorte,  through  which 
Henly  Clyburn  had  passed  with  his  brother. 
This  was  a  severe  undertaking.  It  was  yet  winter, 
but  they  must  be  settled  in  their  new  home  in 
time  to  begin  the  spring  work.  Blinding  snow 
storms  met  them  almost  daily  as  they  slowly 
plodded  their  way  with  ox  teams  toward  Fort 
Dearborn  at  Chicago.  It  was  so  intensely  cold 
that  the  oxen’s  eyes  and  noses  became  frozen  on 
the  march,  and  some  of  the  family  had  their  faces 
frozen.  A  part  of  the  time  it  was  so  cold  with 
the  blinding  sleet  and  snow  coming  into  the  eyes 
of  the  lead  oxen,  that  their  eyes  actually  filled 
with  ice  so  that  they  could  not  see.  Then  the 
leaders  were  taken  out  and  placed  behind.  This 
was  repeated  several  times,  the  leaders  becoming 
blinded  in  a  short  time.  On  other  occasions  the 
wagon  broke  through  the  crust  on  the  snow  and 
the  emigrants  extricated  it  by  prying  the  wheels 
out  with  their  bedrails.  Through  these  hardships 
the  family  reached  Chicago. 

They  remained  there  a  short  time  to  rest  and 
recuperate,  after  which  they  resumed  their 
journey,  and  Clyburn  conducted  them  to  what  is 
now  the  county  of  LaPorte.  When  they  arrived 
here  there  were  fifteen  inches  of  snow  on  the 


ground,  they  had  no  fodder  and  were  compelled 
to  feed  their  cattle  tree  branches  and  what  prairie 
grass  they  could  find,  until  the  snow  left.  To 
keep  a  few  potatoes  from  freezing  and  preserve 
them  for  seed,  they  placed  them  in  a  barrel  of 
corn  and  wrapped  blankets  around  the  barrel 
while  on  the  journey,  and  after  arriving  at  their 
destination  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  under 
the  tent,  in  which  they  placed  them,  surrounding 
them  with  prairie  grass  which  the  boys  had  man¬ 
aged  to  procure  on  a  little  bank  where  the  snow 
was  partially  blown  off. 

On  their  arrival  the  family  went  into  camp 
near  the  present  town  of  Westville,  in  New  Dur¬ 
ham  township.  This  was  on  March  15,  1829, 
At  the  old  settlers’  meeting  in  1883  a  daughter  of 
Henly  Clyburn,  Mrs.  Theodore  Armitage,  of 
Westville,  read  a  paper  in  which  she  said, 

“I  once  asked  that  grandmother  what  were  her 
feelings  that  first  night,  if  she  were  not  afraid  to 
go  to  sleep  in  the  wilderness  of  snow  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  not  only  of  the  Indians  but  perhaps 
hunger  before  they  could  raise  anything  to  eat. 
Her  answer  I  will  never  forget.  ‘No,  my  child,’ 
she  said,  ‘I  felt  then  that  I  could  say  with  David, 
I  have  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  their 
seed  begging  for  bread’;  and  I  can  testify  that 
so  far  in  her  case  it  has  been  fulfilled,  for  she  was 
truly  a  Christian.” 

With  characteristic  energy  Henly  Clyburn 
at  once  set  to  work  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Benedict  boys  built  a  cabin.  This  was  located  in 
the  edge  of  a  grove  about  half  a  mile  northeast 
of  the  present  town  of  Westville.  After  thus 
providing  for  his  wife  and  her  mother’s  family, 
he  set  forth  with  an  ox  team  for  Niles,  Michigan, 
where  the  nearest  mill  was  situated,  that  he  might 
get  some  grinding  done.  There  he  saw  William 
Eahart  and  Samuel  Johnson  and  told  them  of  the 
beautiful  country  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  home, 
and  a  little  later  in  the  spring  they  came  and  en¬ 
tered  claims  and  built  cabins  not  far  from  Cly- 
burn’s.  Having  prepared  their  homes  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Niles,  using  Clyburn’s  ox  teams  with 
which  to  move  their  families  and  household 
goods.  Later  in  the  same  year  Jacob  Inglewright 
also  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Niles  and  joined 
the  same  settlement.  Among  these  early  arrivals 
we  find  the  names  of  Charles  and  James  Whit¬ 
taker,  and  John  S.  Jessup. 
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On  the  16th  of  July,  1829,  occurred  the  birth 
of  the  first  white  child  ever  born  in  the  county 
Elizabeth  Miriam,  daughter  of  Henly  and  Sarah 
Clybttm. 

In  1830  William  Garwood,  whose  descendants 
are  still  living  in  the  county,  entered  a  claim  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  on  section 
fourteen,  near  New  Durham,  and  moved  upon  it 
with  his  family.  At  this  time  the  Indians  were 
very  friendly  with  the  whites,  who  had  not  yet 
come  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  red  men 
fear  that  the  whites  would  dispossess  them  of 
their  country.  Pottawottomie  and  Ottawa  In¬ 
dians  were  numerous  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  were 
helpful  rather  than  dangerous;  for  they  bought 
the  surplus  crops  of  the  settlers,  paying  for  them 
in  furs  which  the  white  men  sold  for  cash  to 
the  agents  of  the  American  fur  company,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  pay  the  government  for  their 
land.  The  instance  of  the  Indians  killing  an  ox 
belonging  to  Henly  Clyburn,  for  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  received  the  pay,  was  related  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  greatest  evil  resulting  from  this 
was  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  ox.  Prairie 
sod  was  too  tough  to  be  easily  broken  with  the 
plow;  a  very  strong  team  was  required  to  turn 
it  over.  Hence  several  settlers  had  to  combine 
their  teams.  Very  soon,  however,  it  was  found 
more  advantageous  for  some  one  man  to  make 
sod-breaking  his  special  work.  Here  we  see  an 
indication  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  sod-breaking  was  undertaken  by  Henlv 
Clyburn,  and  to  be  deprived  of  an  ox  prevented 
him  from  doing  his  work.  He  was  at  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  taking  a  long  journey  to  the  Carey 
Mission  near  Niles,  Michigan,  to  solicit  the  loan 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  order  to  make  up  a  breaking 
team. 

In  the  year  1831  Alden  Tucker  joined  the 
settlement  and  located  on  section  thirteen.  There 
were  not  many  arrivals  during  this  year,  but  in 
1832  many  came.  Among  them  were  A.  M. 
Jessup,  Evan  Henton,  Joseph  and  Tabitha  Wright 
and  their  son  Moses  S.,  Josiah  Bryant  and  fam¬ 
ily,  Jeremiah  and  Jonathan  Sherwood,  a  family 
who  long  ago  left  the  county,  Charles  Campbell 
and  Wilson  Malone,  whose  descendants  reside  in 
Porter  county  near  Valparaiso,  and  one  of  them. 
Mrs.  Frank  Flood,  near  Beaver  Dam  school 
house  in  New  Durham  township.  Josiah  Bryant 


was  the  father  of  Benjamin  Bryant,  who  married 
Alpha  Maria  Benedict ;  their  sons  are  well  known 
in  LaPorte.  In  this  year  also  came  Rev.  James 
Armstrong,  the  pioneer  Methodist  preacher,  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  county  and  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  again  in  a  future 
chapter.  In  1833  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
settlement.  It  was  taught  in  the  loom  house  of 
“Aunt  Sally,”  wife  of  William  Eahart.  It  was 
the  first  school  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  It  again. 

Such  was  the  second  settlement  in  LaPorte 
county.  It  was  effected  by  people  of  sterling 
character  and  excellent  family.  Henly  Clyburn 
was  from  an  ancient  and  distinguished  French 
family  of  Claibournes  who  were  among  the  first 
settlers  in  America;  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Benedicts  were  of  English  descent  and  were  in 
our  Revolutionary  struggle.  Others  of  that  first 
settlement  were  just  as  honorable;  and  if,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  first  settlers  determine  the  character 
of  a  community,  what  we  have  related  bodes  well 
for  the  future  of  LaPorte  county. 

The  first  settlers  in  Scipio  township  were 
Adam  Keith  and  wife,  his  sister,  his  brother-in- 
law  Lewis  Shirley,  and  Shirley's  mother.  They 
arrived  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1829,  and  entered 
a  claim  on  section  nine.  They  were  originally 
from  Pennsylvania  but  came  from  Ohio  to  this 
county.  On  October  10th  Lewis  Shirley  was 
born,  the  first  male  white  child  born  in  the  county. 
On  May  13th  occurred  the  first  death  among  the 
settlers.  Elizabeth  Keith,  wife  of  Adam  Keith, 
passed  away.  To  be  deprived  of  one's  marriage 
partner  is  a  severe  loss,  but  how  much  more  so 
to  be  left  alone  with  a  family  in  a  new  and  un¬ 
settled  country! 

In  this  year  also  occurred  an  incident  which 
shows  that  human  nature  was  very  much  the 
same  then  as  now.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Welsh, 
together  with  his  son,  who  was  a  youth  of  eight¬ 
een  or  nineteen  years,  located  in  what  is  now 
Door  Village  and  built  a  cabin ;  not  to  serve  as  a 
pioneer  home  but  as  a  liquor  saloon,  the  first  in 
the  county.  Here  he  sold  liquor  to  the  Indians, 
for  there  were  few  others  to  patronize  him.  With 
their  characteristic  love  of  fire-water  they  patron¬ 
ized  him  liberally.  But  “get-rich-quick”  schemes 
were  sought  after  then  as  now,  and  Welsh,  not 
realizing  profits  rapidly  enough,  began  to  dilute 
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his  liquors.  The  Indians  soon  detected  it  and 
one  day  a  party  of  them  visited  his  saloon,  rolled 
out  his  kegs,  broke  them  open  and  spilled  his 
liquor  on  the  ground.  It  was  not  exactly  a 
woman's  crusade  like  that  which  struck  this  re¬ 
gion  of  country  in  *73  and  ’74,  nor  was  it  from 
the  same  motive ;  it  was  a  crusade  of  those  who 
wanted  not  the  abolition  of  liquor  but  to  have  it 
stronger. 

In  the  year  1830  Daniel  Jessup,  Joseph  Os¬ 
born  and  John  Broadhead  settled  in  the  township. 
In  1831  Arba  Heald,  who  built  the  first  water¬ 
power  mill  in  the  county,  settled  on  section  six¬ 
teen,  Hugh  McGivens  and  William  Adams  settled 
on  section  seventeen,  General  Arthur  McClure  on 
section  five,  and  John  Garwood  on  section  six. 
Elijah  Brown  and  his  brother-in-law  Stephen 
Brayton,  James  Anscum,  John  Gattis  and  Mr. 
Phillips  also  became  settlers.  General  Joseph  Orr 
purchased  land  during  this  year  but  did  not  re¬ 
main,  though  he  returned  the  following  year  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In 
this  year  also  occurred  the  first  wedding  in  the 
county,  Adam  Keith  and  Hannah  Harris  were 
married.  It  was  quite  an  undertaking  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  in  those  days  as  it  was  necessary  to  go  a 
long  distance  to  obtain  a  marriage  license.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Keith  went  to  Logansport.  Usually 
the  people  went  to  South  Bend,  which  on  horse¬ 
back  or  with  an  ox  team  was  no  easy  journey. 
Mrs.  Keith  died  recently  in  Kansas,  having  at¬ 
tained  to  an  advanced  age.  She  was  the  first 
white  woman  married  in  the  county.  Isaac  N. 
Rambo  also  came  and  settled  in  Scipio  in  1831 
and  lived  here  for  six  years,  then  moved  to  Whitley 
county  for  a  year,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Scipio  and  settled  on  section  eleven. 

In  1832  Christopher  McQure,  brother  of 
General  Arthur  McClure,  became  a  settler.  Lewis 
Keith  came  July  6th  and  built  a  cabin  on  section 
eight.  Peter  White  and  family  settled  on  section 
twenty-one  and  built  a  cabin.  Their  first  shelter 
was  at  Rising  Sun  and  consisted  of  two  trees 
fallen  parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them  roofed  over  with  bark.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  La  Blanc — John  the  White — who  was 
a  native  of  France,  and  emigrated  to  Acadia, 
from  which  place  he  was  banished,  as  related  in 
l^ongfellow’s  “Evangeline.”  Peter  bought  Michi¬ 
gan  road  lands.  His  sons  rendered  great  service 


in  transporting  A.  P.  Andrew’s  steam  engine  and 
mill  from  Lafayette,  as  related  further  on.  In 
this  year  also  Thomas  W.  Sale  and  Mr.  Melville 
became  settlers. 

The  Black  Hawk  war  was  now  coming  on, 
and,  like  distant  mutterings  before  a  storm,  there 
were  several  Indian  scares.  The  Sac  Indians  had 
never  been  friendly  with  the  United  States.  In 
the  war  of  1812  they  joined  sides  with  the  British. 
As  a  recompense  they  were  receiving  an  annuity 
in  Canada,  whither  they  went  every  year  and  re¬ 
turned  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition.  They 
crossed  the  border  at  Detroit,  and  their  trail  lay 
through  LaPorte  county.  Black  Hawk,  the 
powerful  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  the  several  Indian  tribes  by 
combining  might  be  powerful  enough  to  resist 
the  whites ;  though  after  being  captured  and 
taken  east  to  see  the  white  man’s  populous  towns 
and  cities,  he  returned  and  told  his  braves  that 
resistance  was  useless.  Years  before  this,  the 
Sacs  by  treaty  had  ceded  their  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  United  States,  but  had  still 
remained  upon  them.  When  required  to  conform 
to  their  treaty  they  resisted.  Early  in  1832,  in 
ugly  mood,  a  large  number  of  their  braves  went 
to  Canada.  They  crossed  the  land  where  Hon. 
C.  W.  Cathcart  had  located,  in  New  Durham 
township,  and  one  day  when  he  stood  in  their 
path,  one  old  giant  chief  with  a  grunt  rudely 
jostled  him  aside.  Several  others  lifted  the  cover 
of  their  rifle  locks  that  he  might  see  that  the 
priming  was  dry.  He  saw  them  return  laden  as 
usual,  but  it  was  their  last  journey  through  the 
county.  As  they  came  back  he  happened  to  meet 
them  again,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nichols,  some 
six  miles  east  of  LaPorte.  There  was  no  one  at 
home  but  Mrs.  Nichols  and  her  children.  The 
Indians  boisterously  demanded  that  she  give  them 
whiskey,  but  if  she  had  any  it  was  hid.  Some  of 
the  rascals  went  and  got  switches  and  asked 
Cathcart  to  whip  the  squaw  until  she  produced 
the  fire-water,  and  when  he  refused  they  rudely 
hustled  him  about.  They  could  not  understand 
English,  but  he  could  speak  Spanish  and  he  made 
them  understand  enough  of  that  to  quiet  them. 
When  they  reached  Illinois  the  fiends  began  their 
work  of  slaughter  bv  murdering  an  old  man, 
which  was  the  first  bloodshed  in  the  memorable 
Sac  and  Fox  war. 
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When  the  news  came  that  they  had  com¬ 
menced  hostilities  in  Illinois,  the  settlers  of 
LaPorte  county  feared  that  they  would  retreat 
into  Canada  instead  of  going  to  their  own  lands 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Hence  they  took  meas¬ 
ures  to  defend  themselves.  Word  was  sent  over 
the  prairie  and  a  large  number  of  people  assem¬ 
bled  at  Door  Village.  They  hurried  in  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  a  meeting  was  held  to 
determine  upon  the  best  means  of  protection, 
when  from  some  cause  there  was  a  confusion,  the 
people  became  alarmed  and  a  stampede  followed. 
About  half  the  assembly  started  their  teams  east¬ 
ward,  some  not  stopping  except  for  rest  and  meals 
until  they  reached  Cincinnati.  Some  did  not  re¬ 
turn  until  the  following  year,  and  some  not  at  all. 
Forty-two  men  remained  and  built  defensive 
works  consisting  of  a  ditch,  earth  works  and  a 
palisade  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  square. 
On  two  diagonally  opposite  corners  there  were 
block  houses  which  commanded  the  sides.  This 
fort  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Peter  White, 
who  had  been  in  the  war  of  1812  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  days  and  the  occupants  felt  com¬ 
paratively  safe.  It  was  located  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  Door  Village  near  the  road  on  the  lands 
of  Lewis  Shirley.  After  the  scare  was  over  the 
people  of  course  returned  to  their  homes. 

But  through  it  all  there  were  at  least  two 
persons  who  possessed  cool  heads  and  were  un¬ 
terrified.  One  was  Mrs.  Arba  Heald.  With 
defiant  air  which  gained  for  her  the  reputation 
of  heroine,  she  took  rifles,  axes  and  pitchforks 
and  barricaded  herself  in  the  cabin  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  farm,  and  declared  that  she  would  kill  a 
number  of  Indians  before  they  took  possession  of 
her  home.  Probably  if  the  Indians  had  attacked 
her  they  would  have  been  somewhat  surprised. 
Neither  threats  nor  persuasions  could  induce  her 
to  go  into  the  fort. 

Another  cool-headed  person  was  Henly  Cly- 
bum.  He  took  his  family  into  the  fort,  and 
then  he  went  and  remained  in  his  cabin.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  the  Indians.  They  liked  him,  and 
he  had  great  influence  over  them.  When  they 
were  finally  removed  to  the  west  he  entertained 
five  hundred  of  them  at  one  time,  and  seven  hun¬ 
dred  at  another,  in  a  grove  just  west  of  West- 
ville.  When  the  Black  Hawk  war  really  began, 


the  regular  mail  carrier,  on  a  bob-tailed  horse, 
arrived  in  LaPorte  county  from  the  east,  on  his 
way  to  Fort  Dearborn.  But  hearing  of  the  bloody 
work  of  the  Indians  in  Illinois  he  was  afraid  to 
proceed,  and  so  Henly  Clyburn  changed  work 
with  him.  The  mail  carrier  remained  at  work  on 
the  farm,  and  Clyburn  saddled  his  horse  and 
carried  the  mail  bags  to  the  west.  There  was 
only  one  place  which  he  feared  and  that  was  at 
Calumet  river,  which  he  had  to  ford  in  the  dark. 
Crossing  the  river,  there  was  one  narrow  ridge 
on  either  side  of  which  there  was  very  deep  water, 
and  Clyburn  was  apprehensive  that  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  he  might  miss  the  ridge.  But  being  a  man 
of  wonderful  nerve  he  went  on  and  reached  Fort 
Dearborn  in  safety,  which  at  that  time  was 
crowded  with  refugees.  Nearing  the  fort  he 
shouted  his  arrival,  which  produced  great  con¬ 
sternation  as  the  inmates  supposed  it  was  an 
Indian  attack ;  but  when  they  learned  who  it  was 
they  received  him  with  expressions  of  joy. 

During  this  war  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Cathcart, 
then  a  young  man,  took  a  load  of  ammunition 
from  Niles,  Michigan,  through  LaPorte  county 
to  Fort  Dearborn.  He  settled  in  New  Durham 
township;  but  as  that  is  contiguous  to  Scipio  a 
word  from  him  may  not  be  amiss,  as  giving  a 
glimpse  of  pioneer  life.  He  says, 

“In  the  fall  of  1832,  hearing  that  my  eldest 
living  brother  was  in  Boston,  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  he  joined  me.  We  worked  together  about 
Niles  for  a  while,  then  came  out  here,  put  up  a 
log  cabin  and  went  to  keeping,  as  we  called  it, 
‘Bachelor’s  deviltry.’  I  well  remember  one  win¬ 
ter  night,  going  over  to  the  widow  Benedict’s  to 
give  the  mail  carrier  a  letter,  that  on  my  return 
I  found  our  cabin  surrounded  by  a  pack  of 
prairie  wolves  which  were  snarling  and  making 
the  night  hideous  over  the  bones,  etc.,  that  we 
had  thrown  out.  We  had  an  old  dog  belonging 
to  the  elder  Mr.  Garwood,  which  had  stayed  with 
brother  for  company.  For  safety’s  sake  they  had 
both  taken  shelter  in  our  bunk.  The  wolves  in 
their  fight  over  the  bones  had  knocked  the  door 
down,  which  was  made  of  shakes  and  put  to¬ 
gether  with  nails,  and  held  possession  until  I  by 
throwing  clubs  at  them  started  them  off.” 

After  the  Black  Hawk  war  the  settlers  began 
to  come  more  numerously.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  this  beautiful  region  of  country  should  re- 
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main  absolutely  unsettled  until  the  year  1828-9, 
and  that  settlers  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  without  any  preconcerted  action 
or  communication  with  each  other,  should  begin 
to  pour  in  at  just  that  time ;  but  so  it  was.  Here, 
different  families  for  the  first  time  met  each 
other,  and  here  their  lives  were  first  united  in  the 
same  community,  and  in  many  cases  by  marriage 
in  the  same  home. 

Hardly  any  of  those  early  settlers  remain.  On 
the  long  and  weary  march  they  have  been  drop¬ 
ping  out  one  by  one  until,  of  the  pioneer  warfare, 
only  a  few  veterans  dre  left.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  a  work  like  this  to  trace  the  life  his¬ 


tory  and  describe  the  end  of  each  one  of  them, 
and  for  this  there  would  not  be  sufficient  space. 
But  when  we  see  a  notice  like  the  following, 
from  the  LaPorte  Republican  of  January  15, 
1904,  it  makes  us  connect  the  present  With  the 
past. 

“Mrs.  Levi  J.  Benedict,  whose  husband  came 
with  Mr.  Clyburn’s  family  to  this  county  in 
March,  1829,  and  settled  near  Westville,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death  near  thirty  years  ago, 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Barnett,  in  Indianapolis  last  Saturday,  aged 
eighty-three  years.  Her  funeral  was  held  at 
Westville  on  Tuesday/' 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT  — CENTER,  KANKAKEE,  WILLS,  AND  OTHER  TOWNSHIPS. 

‘‘Gear  the  brown  path  to  meet  his  coulter’s  gleam ; 

Lo!  on  he  comes  behind  his  smoking  team, 

With  toil’s  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sunburnt  brow, 

The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough.” 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Let  us  turn  now  to  a  locality  which  became 
Center  township  and  the  city  of  LaPorte.  The 
Michigan  Road  lands  had  been  put  upon  the 
market.  This  was  a  state  road  extending  from 
Madison  on  the  ’Ohio  river  to  Michigan  City. 
Certain  lands  selected  in  the  counties  through 
which  the  road  passed  had  been  granted  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  the  sale  of  which 
was  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  the  road. 
Captain  A.  P.  and  James  Andrew,  then  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  took  the  contract 
of  making  twenty  miles  of  the  southern  end  of 
this  road.  They  filled  their  contract,  and  took 
their  pay  in  land  scrip  which  the  state  would 
either  convert  into  cash  or  receive  in  payment  for 
the  lands.  The  Andrews  chose  to  purchase  land, 
and  thought  of  purchasing  it  in  LaPorte  county ; 
but  before  doing  so  they  wisely  concluded  to 
look  it  over.  Accordingly  a  party  of  ten  men 
visited  the  locality  on  a  prospecting  tour.  Among 
them  were  General  Walter  Wilson,  of  Logans- 
port,  Captain  A.  P.  and  James  Andrew,  John 
Walker  and  Dr.  Hiram  Todd.  A  daughter  of  one 
of  the  party,  not  with  them  at  the  time,  says  that 
there  were  also  among  them  two  brothers  by  the 
name  of  Barcloe  from  Dearborn  county.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  party  which,  according 
to  history,  General  Joseph  Orr  and  Major  J.  C. 
Elston  joined  at  Crawfordsville.  The  party  em¬ 
ployed  a  guide  by  the  name  of  Joe  Truckee,  a 
half-breed  Indian.  The  Michigan  Road  had  been 


surveyed  and,  though  not  completed,  had  already 
become  a  traveled  route.  The  party  followed  this 
road  through  Rochester,  Plymouth  and  South 
Bend,  and  then  westward  to  Rolling  Prairie,  en¬ 
tering  the  county  from  the  east  to  avoid  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  swamps.  They  arrived  here  in  October, 
1831,  and  found  that  several  settlers  had  already 
entered  claims  and  built  cabins.  John  Stanton 
had  settled  not  far  from  where  the  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  now  crosses  the  Lake  Shore  Rail¬ 
road.  Aaron  Stanton  had  settled  north  of  John, 
and  Amos  Stanton  west  of  John.  In  the  same 
year  David  Pagin  and  John  Miller  had  settled 
near  Miller's  Lake,  which  probably  took  its  name 
from  the  latter,  but  is  now  dry.  Jacob  Miller  and 
William  Clark  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
was  afterwards  the  Lewis  Cutler  place,  and 
Joseph  Pagin  had  settled  on  the  east  of  Clear 
Lake.  None  of  these  were  within  the  present 
limits  of  LaPorte,  though  all  were  within  about 
two  miles,  and  some  quite  near.  In  LaPorte  it¬ 
self  there  were  only  three  houses,  and  these  were 
built  of  logs.  They  belonged  to  George  Thomas, 
Richard  Harris  and  Wilson  Malone.  Burr  oaks 
and  wild  flowers  grew  in  the  streets  of  the  future 
city. 

After  prospecting  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
the  visiting  party  went  away.  The  sales  of  the 
Michigan  Road  lands  occurred  at  Logansport,  in 
October,  1831.  Those  of  this  prospecting  party 
who  desired  to  purchase  land  for  the  building  of 
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the  city  of  LaPorte,  would  not  bid  against  each 
other;  they  had  bid  against  each  other  as  to  the 
outlying  purchases,  but  they  would  not  now.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  by  previous  arrangement,  General  Wil¬ 
son  bid  in  the  land  for  them.  This  was  with  a 
view  to  laying  out  a  town  which  would  be  the 
capital  of  the  new  county. 

The  prospecting  party  broke  up  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  returned  to  their  homes.  Captain  A.  P.  An¬ 
drew  brought  his  wife  Abigail  and  her  niece  to 
LaPorte  county,  and  at  first  settled  on  section 
ten,  not  far  from  where  the  county  farm  now  is. 

Meantime  Daniel  Andrew,  a  half  uncle  of  A. 
P.  and  James,  had  come  from  Ohio  to  purchase 
land.  One  night  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  cabin 
of  A.  P.  Andrew,  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Coleman  rode  up  and  informed  them  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  about  to  rise.  Word  had  been  sent 
from  Fort  Dearborn  to  warn  the  settlers.  The 
family  were  too  startled  to  sleep.  They  made 
preparations  to  remove  the  women,  and  the  next 
day  Daniel  Andrew  started  with  Mrs.  A.  P.  An¬ 
drew  and  her  niece  to  return  to  Cincinnati.  This 
was  in  May,  1832.  The  Indian  scare  was  quite 
extensive  throughout  the  county.  It  was  the 
same  scare  that  induced  the  settlers  to  build 
works  of  defense  at  Door  Village. 

Daniel  Andrew  returned  to  the  county,  but  his 
career  was  a  short  one.  He  died  on  Terre  Coupee 
prairie  in  St.  Joseph  county,  on  Friday,  March 
15,  1838,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  buried  on  Sunday,  the  17th,  from 
the  Methodist  church  in  LaPorte,  with  services 
conducted  by  Rev.  W.  K.  Marshall. 

After  the  Indian  scare  was  over,  A.  P.  An¬ 
drew  went  to  Dearborn  county,  near  Cincinnati, 
and  brought  his  wife  back  with  him,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  James.  During  this  trip  to  the  east 
the  Captain  had  bought  a  steam  engine  and  the 
machinery  for  a  saw  mill.  He  saw  the  necessity 
for  such  an  adjunct  in  settling  and  developing  the 
country  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  new  home. 
He  shipped  his  purchase  down  the  Ohio  and  up 
the  Wabash  river  to  Lafayette.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1832.  Even  before  this  A.  P.  Andrew 
had  seen  the  utility  and  feasability  of  a  railroad 
between  Lafayette  and  Michigan  City,  to  connect 
the  water  transportation  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
that  of  the  Wabash  river.  By  act  of  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  approved  February  2,  1832,  the  Wabash 


and  Michigan  railroad  was  incorporated. 
The  incorporators  were  William  C.  Linton, 
of  Vigo  county,  Israel  T.  Canbv,  Isaac 
C.  Elston  and  Jonathan  W.  Powers,  of 
Montgomery  county,  Samuel  Milroy,  of  Car- 
roll  county,  John  Taylor  and  Thomas  T. 
Benbridge,  of  Tippecanoe  county,  James  Blair, 
of  Vermillion  county,  James  Armstrong  and 
William  Crumpton,  of  Fountain  county,  Abram 
P.  Andrew,  of  Dearborn  county,  John  Egbert  and 
Charles  Vail,  of  St.  Joseph  county,  and  Daniel 
Sigler  and  Joseph  Orr  then  of  Putnam  county. 
The  act  empowered  the  corporation  or  theiragents 
to  “have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  examine, 
survey,  mark  and  locate  the  route  for  a  railroad 
for  a  single  or  double  track  commencing  at  or 
near  the  town  of  Lafayette  in  Tippecanoe  county, 
and  running  on  the  best  ground  for  the  interest 
of  the  corporation  and  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  to  the  mouth  of  Dismaugh  or  Trail  creek 
in  LaPorte  county,  with  full  power  in  all  cases  to 
diverge  from  a  direct  line  where  more  favorable 
ground  can  be  had  for  the  construction  of  the 
road,  the  same  to  be  not  more  than  eighty  feet  in 
width.”  This  was  certainly  a  very  early,  if  not 
the  first,  attempt  to  build  a  railroad  through  La¬ 
Porte  county.  The  act  of  incorporation  is  a  long 
and  specific  document  and  was  evidently  secured 
in  good  faith.  Three  of  the  incorporators — Elston, 
Andrew  and  Orr,  afterwards  had  to  do  intimately 
with  the  history  of  the  county,  and  probably  were 
the  prime  movers  in  the  project,  which  however, 
was  not  to  be  realized  for  twenty  years ;  though 
we  know  not  what  efforts  were  made  in  surveying 
and  construction  work,  even  at  that  early  day. 

But  we  may  see  from  all  this  that  A.  P.  An¬ 
drew  thought  the  route  from  Lafayette  to  La¬ 
Porte  quite  practicable.  Accordingly  he  decided 
to  bring  his  new  engine  and  sawmill  machinery 
over  that  route.  He  made  a  mutually  advantage¬ 
ous  agreement  with  Peter  White,  to  whom  we 
referred  in  the  last  chapter  in  connection  with  the 
early  settlement  of  Scipio,  to  truck  the  engine  and 
machinery  from  Lafayette.  White  desired  to  buy 
some  oxen.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Smoots,  living  in  Tippecanoe  county,  who  dealt 
in  cattle.  White  went  down  to  Lafayette  light- 
handed,  but  came  back  hauling  the  engine  and 
machinery,  with  several  yoke  of  oxen.  A  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  parties  says  that  there 
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were  twenty-seven  yoke.  Whether  that  is  the 
correct  number  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  load 
was  hauled  from  Lafayette  to  LaPorte  with  a 
long  line  of  yokes  of  oxen.  They  crossed  the 
Kankakee  river  at  Tassinong  in  Porter  county, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  water  was  so  deep  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  that  the  forward  oxen  helped 
pull  the  others  through ;  and  that  the  engine  boil¬ 
er,  being  air  tight,  buoyed  up  the  wagon  and 
lightened  the  load.  However  these  things  may 
be,  the  engine  and  all  the  machinery  arrived  in 
LaPorte  safely  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1832. 

A.  P.  Andrew  set  up  the  engine  and  mill  near 
what  is  now  known  as  Camp  Colfax,  on  the  shore 
of  a  little  lake  which,  like  scores  of  others,  long 
since  became  dry.  This  was  outside  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  plat  of  LaPorte.  There  he  began  to  saw 
lumber  even  before  the  mill  was’  roofed  over. 
People  were  in  such  a  hurry  for  their  work  that  for 
some  time  the  Captain  could  not  get  time  to 
house  himself  comfortably,  and  the  mill  was  kept 
running  night  and  day. 

After  making  suitable  preparations  James  An¬ 
drew  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  for 
his  family.  On  the  journey  back  to  LaPorte  the 
party  consisted  of  James  Andrew,  his  wife,  his 
little  daughter  Catharine,  and  William  P.,  after¬ 
wards  Judge  Andrew,*  who  at  this  present  writing 
still  lives,  at  the  age  of  over  ninety-four  years.  He 
was  then  a  young  school  teacher.  He  accompan¬ 
ied  the  party  back  to  LaPorte  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  little  Catharine  on  the  way.  He 
had  a  cushion  on  the  saddle  just  in  front  of  him 
where  she  sat,  but  becoming  weary  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  she  stood  up  much  of  the  time.  A  part  of 
the  time  she  stood  in  front  and  a  part  of  the  time 
behind  him,  clinging  to  him  for  support,  and  as 
she  did  so  she  could  just  see  over  his  shoulders. 
The  uncle  passed  the  hours  away  by  telling  stories 
and  encouraged  her  to  do  the  same,  and  when 
his  stock  of  these  became  exhausted  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  invent  others.  Such  was  the  overland 
journey  of  the  emigrants  who  settled  in  this  new 
country,  and  the  benefit  of  whose  labors  and  hard¬ 
ships  we  enjoy. 

When  the  family  arrived  in  LaPorte  they 
found  A.  P.  Andrew  and  family  comfortably 
housed  not  far  from  his  mill.  In  one  end  of  his 
house  he  had  established  a  store  which  as  yet  had 


no  floor  but  the  earth.  During  his  stay  William 
P.  Andrew  slept  on  the  counter  of  that  store. 

How  the  goods  for  this  store  were  brought  to 
LaPorte,  whether  from  Lafayette  at  the  same 
time  with  the  engine,  or  from  Niles,  Michigan,  is 
a  point  concerning  which  descendants  of  equal 
authority  do  not  agree;  nor  do  they  agree  on 
some  other  points.  It  is  probable  that  there  was 
a  store  somewhere  near  LaPorte  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Andrews ;  for  by  the  fall  of  1831  about 
a  hundred  pioneer  families  had  located  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  LaPorte,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Indians,  a  sufficient  patronage  certainly  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  store.  The  old  Sac  trail  from  Niles  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  route  for  the  importation 
of  goods.  Higgins  Belden  &  Company’s  his¬ 
tory  says  that  Stephen  and  William  Clement  came 
in  the  fall  of  1831  and  opened  a  store,  and  the 
first  load  of  goods  was  drawn  from  Niles  by 
Benajah  Stanton  for  them.  We  know  from  the 
county  records  that  the  Stantons  came  in  1830. 

James  Andrew  and  his  party  arrived  at  the 
sawmill  on  Friday,  September  21,  1832.  On 
Sunday,  the  23rd,  some  of  the  men  at  the  mill  told 
them  to  go  to  the  top  of  a  knoll  near  by  and  look 
off  upon  the  prairie.  They  did  so  and  saw  a  long 
line  of  white  covered  wagons  slowly  moving  east¬ 
ward  ;  there  were  forty  of  them,  a  military  train 
returning  from  the  Black  Hawk  war.  It  was  a 
picturesque  scene ;  and  on  that  quiet  Sunday,  the 
first  in  their  new  home,  the  minds  of  the  new  set¬ 
tlers  were  in  just  the  condition  to  be  impressed 
with  it. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  word  came  that  two 
boys  were  lost.  All  the  men  for  miles  around 
turned  out  and  joined  in  a  search  for  them.  To 
facilitate  this,  A.  P.  Andrew  took  tin  horns  from 
the  store  and  distributed  them  among  the  men 
that  they  might  signal  each  other.  The  boys  were 
found  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  and  one 
of  them  was  so  exhausted  from  wandering  about, 
and  from  hunger  and  loss  of  sleep,  that  he  could 
not  stand.  They  had  a  dog  with  them  which  had 
kept  them  warm  in  the  chilly  autumn  nights  by 
lying  near  and  almost  hovering  them.  The  bark¬ 
ing  of  the  dog  led  to  their  being  discovered.  The 
boys  were  the  sons  of  Rev.  James  Armstrong. 
They  had  gone  for  the  cows  at  night  and  become 
lost,  the  father  was  out  on  the  big  circuit,  and  the 
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mother  was  sick  at  home.  But  the  whole  county 
as  we  might  say  came  to  her  aid,  and  her  sons 
were  restored  to  her.  Through  all  the  trials, 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  pioneer  life,  the  early 
settlers  helped  and  sympathized  with  each  other. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  reminis¬ 
cences  given  of  these  early  times,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  state  anything  on  the  authority  of  these 
reminiscences  unless  it  is  confirmed  by  documen¬ 
tary  evidence.  But  as  nearly  as  we  can  make 
out  from  a  careful  sifting  of  accounts,  Aaron 
Stanton,  his  son  Benajah  and  Richard  Harris, 
from  Union  county,  Indiana,  arrived  in  Center 
township  in  February,  1830,  and  put  up  a  cabin 
on  the  farm  afterward  occupied  by  Moses  Stan¬ 
ton,  where  they  all  lived  together.  On  March 
28,  Stanton,  who  had  brought  two  hired  men  with 
him,  withdrew  from  the  company  and  built  a 
cabin  and  settled  on  section  twenty-four,  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  La- 
Porte.  After  harvest  he  returned  to  Union  coun¬ 
ty  for  his  family,  which  he  brought  back  with  him 
the  same  year.  On  his  return  trip  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Philip  Fail  and  wife,  who  abode 
in  Stanton's  cabin  for  a  time  ana  then  located  in 
Kankakee  township,  not  far  away.  Stanton's 
cabin  was  probably  the  first  one  built  in  Center 
township.  William  and  Stephen  Clement,  Will¬ 
iam  Clark,  Adam  Smith,  Jesse  Morgan,  William 
Thomas,  a  Mr.  Richardson  and  William  and 
Jesse  Bond,  are  mentioned  as  arriving  in  1830 
and  '31,  and  Brainard  Goff  and  Colonel  W.  A. 
Place  in  1832.  The  Blakes,  Landon  Wheeler,  the 
Balls,  John  B.  and  Charles  Fravel,  William  Stan¬ 
ton  and  family  and  Alfred  Stanton  were  all  early 
settlers. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  Seth  Way  and 
Charles  Ladd.  They  had  married  sisters  and  lived 
in  cabins  on  Pine  Lake.  James  Andrew  estab¬ 
lished  himself  on  a  large  farm  south  of  LaPorte, 
and  Way  took  the  contract  of  fencing  his  land. 
He  worked  all  winter  splitting  the  rails,  and,  that 
they  might  be  near  their  work,  Way  and  Ladd 
moved  their  cabins.  Both  were  strong,  able 
workers.  They  would  work  until  12  o'clock  at 
night,  fanning  their  wheat  and  preparing  it  for 
market.  Early  in  the  morning  they  would  take  a 
load  of  it  to  Michigan  City,  the  next  day  they 
would  repeat  the  process,  and  so  on  until  their 
wheat  was  disposed  of.  Then  they  would  go  with 


equal  energy  at  something  else.  This  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  arduous  labor  and  earnest  persever¬ 
ance  necessary  to  success  in  pioneer  life. 

But  the  party  of  prospectors  are  the  center 
around  which  the  early  affairs  of  the  township 
revolve.  With  their  advent  dawned  a  new  era. 
They  were  the  ones  who  bought  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  future  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Fortunately  A.  P.  Andrew,  a  river  steam¬ 
boat  captain,  understood  the  running  of  engines, 
and  it  was  he  who  brought  and  set  up  the  mill 
which  soon  gave  another  aspect  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  ;  for  frame  houses  began  to  appear  instead 
of  log  cabins.  It  was  the  first  step  away  from 
pioneer  life. 

The  first  cabin  built  in  Kankakee  township 
was  put  up  on  section  eighteen,  by  Philip  Fail,  in 
the  fall  of  1830.  On  October  30,  Benajah  S.  Fail 
was  born.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  was  the 
first  male  white  child  bom  in  the  countv,  but  if 
the  above  dates  are  correct  Elizabeth  M.  Cly- 
burn  and  Lewis  Shirley  preceded  him.  On  May 
24,  1831,  Ezekiel  Provolt,  David  Stoner,  Arthur 
Irving  and  a  man  named  Willets  arrived  in  the 
township,  with  their  families,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Lafayette.  They  were  on  the  road  eighteen 
days,  and  as  an  incident  of  emigrant  life,  on  one 
occasion  when  the  party  had  finished  a  day's  jour¬ 
ney,  Mrs.  Provolt  rode  back  to  the  previous  camp- 
ing  place  that  she  might  procure  fire  with  which 
to  cook  the  evening  meal.  The  first  night  after 
their  arrival  they  encamped  upon  the  land  after¬ 
ward  occupied  by  A.  J.  Bowell,  about  one-half 
mile  north  of  Rolling  Prairie  railroad  station. 
The  next  day  the  party  moved  to  the  present  site 
of  that  town,  where  Ezekiel  Provolt  put  up  a 
cabin  and  his  family  moved  into  it.  Jesse  West 
and  Arthur  Irving  built  cabins  near  by.  In  the 
same  year  Daniel  Murray,  Chapel  W.  Brown, 
Emery  Brown,  Jacob  Miller,  John  Garret,  James 
Hiley  and  Myron  Ives  moved  into  the  township. 
In  1832  Alexander  Blackburn,  Solomon  Aldrich, 
and  Charles  Ives  with  their  families  settled  in 
the  township  and  began  to  make  improvements. 
In  1832  also  Bird  McLane  came  with  his  father's 
family  and  settled  on  Rolling  Prairie. 

The  Indian  scare  which,  as  we  have  seen 
visited  other  parts  of  the  county,  now  struck  the 
little  community  of  Kankakee.  Runners  came  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  Indians  had  risen  against  the 
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settlers,  and  the  terrified  pioneers  fled  in  dismay 
to  Terre  Coupee  prairie  in  St.  Joseph  county, 
where  a  large  number  congregated  at  the  house 
of  a  settler  named  Egbert.  There  they  remained 
until  the  excitement  subsided,  and  then  returned 
to  their  homes.  In  a  short  time  there  was  another 
alarm,  and  the  settlers  again  went  to  the  same 
prairie,  and  about  forty  of  them  took  refuge  in  a 
school  house,  where  they  remained  during  the 
night.  The  next  day  they  saw  a  company  of  sol¬ 
diers  move  westward  on  a  reconnaissance,  which 
restored  confidence,  and  the  settlers  returned 
home  in  the  rear  of  the  command.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  June  the  land  sale  at  Lafayette  took  place; 
and  though  most  of  the  men  had  gone  to  attend 
it,  the  women,  who  had  become  used  to  reports 
of  Indian  uprisings,  felt  no  alarm.  Here  as  else¬ 
where,  after  the  Black  Hawk  war  the  county  set¬ 
tled  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  settlers  did  not  live 
so  far  apart.  Hence  they  could  befriend  each 
other  more  readily.  The  prosperous  shared  with 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  There  was  game 
in  the  woods,  fruit  on  the  trees,  honey  in  the 
forests. 

In  the  words  of  another :  “It  was  a  wild,  a 
free  and  in  some  respects  a  rich,  a  delightful  life. 
The  land,  like  the  game,  was  free  to  all.  Each 
one  could  go  where  he  wished,  locate  wherever  he 
chose,  take  whatever  he  could  find  on  the  prairie 
or  in  the  woods,  provided  he  interfered  with  no 
Indian  and  with  no  other  settlers'  rights.  He 
could  cut  down  trees,  pasture  his  few  cattle,  cut 
grass  for  his  winter's  hay,  plow  and  plant  the 
soil  anywhere,  careful  only  not  to  infringe  on  any 
other  who  was  a  squatter  like  himself.  Largely 
each  man  was  a  law  to  himself.  It  was  a  large 
freedom." 

This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  so  large  a  freedom 
as  there  is  in  a  populous  and  complicated  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  pioneer  life  there  is  more  room  but  there 
is  not  more  freedom.  Cannot  a  person  do  more, 
live  more,  in  a  populous  community?  There  his 
freedom  is  greater,  his  range  of  uses  wider.  The 
hermit  is  free  only  with  respect  to  himself,  but  in 
a  thickly  settled  country  each  person  is  free  with 
respect  to  thousands  of  people  himself  included. 
In  pioneer  life  there  is  perhaps  only  one  person 
to  enjoy  freedom,  but  in  a  populous  commun¬ 
ity  there  are  thousands  to  enjoy  it  together,  as  a 
vast,  aggregate  organism,  and  to  share  it  with 


each  other  as  individuals.  In  such  a  community 
the  individual  has  his  rights  and  they  are  pre¬ 
served  to  him.  Each  is  free,  his  freedom  limited 
only  by  the  like  freedom  of  others.  This  gives 
greater  discipline  and  culture.  Others  have  as 
strong  personalities  as  ourselves — as  strong  likes 
and  dislikes.  All  of  these  cannot  be  gratified. 
Every  person  must  sacrifice  some  things  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  in  this  way  a  higher  manhood 
is  developed,  which  in  the  true  sense  means  a 
greater  freedom. 

The  first  settlers  in  Wills  township  were  John 
Wills  and  his  three  sons,  John,  Daniel  and 
Charles,  who  came  in  1830  and  settled  on  section 
six,  where  Boot  Jack  now  is.  This  was  the  first 
settlement  of  a  family,  though  Asa  M.  Warren 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  township. 
This  is  explained  above,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
Hudson  was  originally  a  part  of  Wills.  After 
them,  in  the  same  year,  others  came.  Among 
them  were  Andrew  Shaw,  Joseph  Lykins,  John 
Cissne  and  John  S.  Garroute.  In  1831  came 
James  Mills,  Matthias  Dawson,  Dr.  Chapman  and 
others. 

In  this  year  Mary,  wife  of  John  S.  Garroute, 
went  to  visit  the  sick  wife  of  a  man  named  Gar¬ 
wood,  living  some  miles  east  at  Hamilton,  in  St. 
Joseph  county.  On  her  return  the  day  was  clear 
and  cold.  She  stopped  to  rest  and  warm  herself 
at  the  house  of  John  Wills.  When  she  resumed 
her  journey  the  wind  had  risen  and  was  driving 
the  snow.  For  some  reason  she  dismounted  and 
was  overcome  by  the  cold,  and  her  lifeless  body 
was  found  the  next  morning  in  the  timber  near 
the  bend  of  Plumb  grove  on  the  farm  afterward 
occupied  by  John  W.  Zigler.  The  mail  carrier, 
who  was  traveling  on  snowshoes,  discovered  the 
body  and  said  that  as  he  did  so  he  frightened 
away  a  wolf  which  was  making  for  it. 

David  Stoner  and  others  came  to  Wills  in 
1832.  Besides  the  above  there  were  settlements 
on  or  before  1832  in  other  townships.  Jame9 
Webster  and  his  son-in-law,  James  Highley  came, 
from  Virginia  and  settled  on  section  one,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Pleasant  township.  Silas 
Hale  and  Oliver  Classon  soon  after  settled  on 
section  twenty-two.  In  1830  Jacob  Hackman 
came  to  Galena.  In  1831  Judah  Learning  built 
the  first  cabin  in  Springfield  township,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  the  first  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
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also  built  and  lived  in  the  first  frame  house  in 
the  township,  the  building  subsequently  occupied 
by  Benjamin  Rhodes.  Abram  Cormac  and  Daniel 
Griffin  were  also  early  settlers,  and  in  1832  John 
Brown,  Joseph  Pagin  and  his  sons,  Erastus  Qui- 
vey,  John  Hazelton  and  Charles  Vail,  settled  in 
Springfield.  In  Clinton  township  Isham  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  1832,  made  his  home  on  Hog  creek,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Andrew  and  Edmond 
Richardson  settled  on  section  nine.  Horace  and 
Lane  Markham  came  into  Noble  township  in 

1831  and  claimed  land  near  Union  Mills;  Horace 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  town,  and  Lane  a 
little  to  the  west,  both  being  on  section  eight.  Mill 
creek  was  originally  called  Markham  creek.  In 

1832  John  Wheaton  became  a  resident.  And  in 
1831  or  ’32,  in  Union  township,  Thomas  Stillwell 
built  a  small  cabin  near  what  was  afterwards  the 
residence  of  D.  H.  Norton.  Stillwell  settled  at  a 
distance  from  the  whites  because  he  was  a  border 
man  and  preferred  solitude,  or  contact  only  with 
the  Indians.  But  the  white  settlers  soon  reached 
him.  In  1832  also  Joshua,  John  and  Curtis  Travis 
arrived  and  located  in  Union  township.  We  will 
not  refer  to  the  early  settlements  of  other  town¬ 
ships,  as  they  were  not  made  until  after  the  county 
was  organized,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  in  treating  of  the  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  county. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Cathcart  says,  in  his  Reminis¬ 
cences,  in  speaking  of  the  year  1831 :  “On  Roll¬ 
ing  Prairie  I  found  the  Wills  family,  Squire 
Nichols  at  the  crossing  of  the  little  Kankakee, 
Philip  Fail  and  Aaron  Stanton  between  that  and 
the  Clear  Lake,  and  the  Pagin  family  on  the  bor¬ 
der  of  that  piece  of  water,  and  then  came  a  gap 
until  I  arrived  at  the  neighborhood  in  which  I 
pitched  my  tent.  There  I  found  the  widow  Bene¬ 
dict  and  her  family,  embracing,  besides  her  own 
children,  her  son-in-law,  Clybum,  the  Garwoods, 
Eaharts,  Morgans  and  a  few  others.  Without 
exception  I  now,  in  the  face  of  all  my  experience 
among  men,  wish  to  put  it  on  record  that,  one 
and  all,  I  never  knew  a  more  worthy,  kind  and 
honorable  people.” 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  main,  the 
early  settlements  of  the  county  ran  parallel  with 
the  high  ridge  which  extends  in  an  irregular  way 
east  and  west  across  the  county,  and  whose  sum¬ 


mit  divides  the  watershed.  For  a  long  time  this 
was  the  case,  the  most  thickly  settled  belt  of  the 
county  running  parallel  with  the  ridge,  or  in  other 
words  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  prairie  belt  was  considered 
the  most  eligible  for  settlement. 

The  settlers  of  this  county  had  many  hard¬ 
ships,  but  they  had  less  to  contend  against  than 
the  settlers  in  most  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Here,  rich  prairies  covered  with  grass  invited  the 
plow  of  the  husbandman,  the  groves  furnished  an 
abundance  of  timber  for  fencing,  and  large  re¬ 
turns  for  labor  were  promised  from  the  very  first 
year  of  settlement.  Mills  were  soon  built  and 
other  conveniences  came  very  rapidly. 

We  find  here  a  reason  why  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  settlers  became  permanent  residents. 
In  other  counties  many  families  soon  passed  to 
regions  further  west.  They  were  a  restless,  ad¬ 
venturesome  class  who  loved  frontier  life.  They 
followed  the  Indians  and  the  deer  toward 
the  setting  sun  until  the  ocean  stopped  them. 
They  filled  a  gap  between  savagery  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  helped  prepare  for  the  permanent  set¬ 
tler. 

But  LaPorte  county  had  comparatively  few 
of  these.  Here  the  conditions  were  different. 
There  was  no  such  gap  to  be  filled.  The  Indians 
were  not  so  savage,  and  nature  was  not  so  wild. 
In  general  the  settlers  were  of  excellent  stock  and 
of  sterling  character — just  such  stuff  as  states 
and  empires  are  made  of.  It  has  been  said  that 
most  of  our  settlers  were  from  the  south.  It 
would  not  make  them  any  the  worse  if  they  were. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  old  settlers'  roll  shows 
438  members  from  the  eastern  and  middle  states 
to  hi  from  the  south. 

Now,  there  is  a  law  which  is  acknowledged 
by  scientists,  according  to  which  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlers  impress  themselves  and  their  char¬ 
acter  upon  the  future.  Powerful  influences  in 
after  years  produce  important  modifications,  but 
the  earliest  influences  persist  and  are  generally 
decisive.  See  how  difficult  it  is  to  Anglo-Saxon- 
ize  South  America,  which  was  settled  by  the 
Spanish.  The  difference  between  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  to-day  is  the  difference  between  the 
pilgrim  and  the  cavalier,  which  was  impressed 
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upon  them  by  the  early  settlers.  Boston,  New  as  we  consider  the  firm  integrity  and  remarkable 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Mon-  ability  of  our  early  settlers,  we  cannot  but  fed 
treal,  and  Quebec,  are  different  because  they  have  hopeful  and  confident  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
taken  their  character  and  bent  from  their  first  pleased  for  the  past  and  present  of  LaPorte 
settlers.  This  is  the  law;  and  in  the  light  of  it,  county. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORGANIZATION. 

“The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets  and  this  center 
Observe  decree,  priority  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order.” 

— Troilus  and  Cressida. 


Thus  far  we  have  mentioned  the  county  and 
townships  of  LaPorte  as  though  they  already  ex¬ 
isted  at  that  early  day;  but  they  did  not.  They 
were  only  in  possibility,  not  in  fact ;  only  in  po¬ 
tentiality,  not  yet  in  actuality.  During  the  years 
1828  to  1832  many  settlers  had  come,  and  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  families  here,  but  they 
were  a  law  unto  themselves.  And  well  was  it 
that  they  possessed  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  for 
law  and  order  and  “the  enjoyment  of  mine  with¬ 
out  injury  to  thine ;”  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  anarchy.  But  though  the  early  settlers  in  a 
sense  were  without  law  they  were  not  against 
law,  and  at  the  proper  time  steps  were  taken 
toward  county  organization.  The  prominent  men 
among  the  early  settlers  were  in  touch  with  the 
state  authorities,  and  by  act  approved  January  9, 
1832,  the  state  legislature  passed  an  act  incor¬ 
porating  the  county  of  LaPorte. 

Gearly  to  understand  this  organizing  process, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  map ;  and  indeed 
what  is  immediately  to  follow  will  be  dull  reading 
unless  the  map  is  used  in  connection  with  it. 
The  county  as  at  present  constituted  contains  the 
three  cornered  piece  of  territory  comprising  Cass, 
Dewey,  Hanna,  and  Prairie  townships ;  it  also 
contains  certain  lands  in  Wills  and  Lincoln  town¬ 
ships,  which  jut  out  into  St.  Joseph  county;  but 
originally  it  did  not  contain  any  of  these.  At 
first  the  county  was  very  nearly  square.  From  the 
southeast  comer  of  what  is  now  Johnson  town¬ 
ship,  its  boundary  line  ran  straight  north  twenty- 
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two  miles  to  the  Michigan  state  line,  then  straight 
west  twenty-one  miles  extending  into  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan,  thence  south  twenty-two  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  what  is  now  Clinton  township,  and 
thence  east  twenty-one  miles  to  the  starting  point. 
The  county  therefore  was  very  nearly  square ;  or 
in  other  words  it  was  22x21  miles,  with  its  north¬ 
west  corner  some  miles  out  in  Lake  Michigan. 
As  at  present  constituted  the  county  contains  five 
hundred  and  sixty-two  square  miles,  but  origin¬ 
ally  it  contained  a  hundred  square  miles  less. 
Such,  then,  was  the  tract  of  country  which,  by 
legislative  act,  was  set  apart  as  a  county,  “to  be 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of 
LaPorte  county,”  and  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  following  April  the  county  was  to 
“enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  benefits  and 
jurisdictions,  which  belong  and  appertain  to  sep¬ 
arate  and  independent  counties.” 

By  the  same  act  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Allen  coun¬ 
ty,  Isaac  Coleman,  of  Fountain  county,  Andrew 
Ingram,  of  Clinton  county,  Levi  Thornton,  of 
Tippecanoe  county,  and  Merritt  S.  Craig,  of  Rip¬ 
ley  county,  were  appointed  commissioners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  to  fix  the  seat  of  justice  in  the 
new  county;  and  it  was  specified  that  they  meet 
on  the  second  Monday  of  the  following  May, 
at  the  house  of  David  Pagin,  in  said  county  of 
LaPorte,  and  immediately  proceed  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  assigned  them  by  law.  It 
was  specified  also  that  both  the  circuit  court  and 
the  board  doing  county  business  hold  their  ses- 
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sions  as  near  the  center  of  the  county  as  a  con¬ 
venient  place  could  be  had,  until  the  public  build¬ 
ings  were  erected.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  lots  at  the  county  seat  was  to  go  for 
the  use  of  a  county  library.  The  new  county  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  county  of  St.  Joseph  for  rep¬ 
resentative  purposes.  The  board  of  county  com¬ 
missioners  after  being  qualified  might  hold  special 
sessions  not  exceeding  three  during  the  first  year 
after  organization,  and  they  were  empowered  to 
transact  all  the  county  business  usually  trans¬ 
acted  bv  such  boards.  Such,  in.  substance,  was 
the  act  to  incorporate  the  county  of  LaPorte. 

It  is  said  that  when  this  act  was  before  the 
legislature  a  member  from  one  of  the  older  coun¬ 
ties  asked  what  the  outlandish  name  was  which 
they  proposed  to  give  to  the  new  county.  He  was 
informed  that  it  was  the  French  for  “The  Door,” 
or  “The  Gateway,”  and  had  its  origin  in  a  natural 
opening  in  the  timber,  leading  from  one  part  of 
the  prairie  to  another.  “Then,”  said  he,  “why 
not  call  it  the  Door  county  and  have  done  with  it 
and  let  these  high  flown  French  names  alone?” 
Nevertheless  the  county  was  called  by  the  name 
of  LaPorte,  which  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
name  of  Gateville,  Doorburg,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  A  beautiful  spot  should  be  called  by  a 
beautiful  name. 

Under  the  act  of  incorporation  a  writ  of  elec¬ 
tion  was  issued,  and  Chapel  W.  Brown,  Elijah 
H.  Brown  and  Jesse  Morgan  were  elected  com¬ 
missioners;  Benjamin  McCarty,  sheriff;  and 
George  Thomas,  clerk.  The  commissioners  met 
on  May  28,  1832,  at  the  house  of  George  Thomas, 
and  presented  their  certificates  of  election,  which 
were  signed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  On  the 
back  of  each  certificate  is  endorsed  the  oath  of 
office,  which  was  administered  by  the  sheriff. 
The  board  organized  by  the  election  of  Chapel  W. 
Brown  as  president,  and  George  Thomas,  clerk. 
The  first  act  of  the  board  was  to  divide  the  coun¬ 
ty  into  three  townships.  These  consisted  of  three 
strips  running  north  and  south  through  the 
county.  Beginning  at  the  west,  the  first  consisted 
of  what  is  now  Michigan,  Coolspring,  New  Dur¬ 
ham  and  Clinton  townships ;  the  second  consisted 
very  nearly  of  what  is  now  Springfield,  Center, 
Scipio  and  Noble  townships ;  and  the  third  con¬ 
sisted  approximately  of  the  rest  of  the  county. 
As  her  family  was  the  first  to  settle  in  the  county, 


Mrs.  Miriam  Benedict  was  given  the  honor  of 
naming  the  township  in  which  she  lived,  and  she 
immediately  named  it  New  Durham,  after  the 
town  of  Durham  in  Greene  county,  New  York, 
from  which  town  she  came.  The  second  strip  was 
called  Scipio  township ;  though  why  it  was  given 
that  old  Roman  name  does  not  appear.  The  third 
and  much  the  largest  strip  was  called  Kankakee 
township,  undoubtedly  because  the  Kankakee 
river  ran  through  it.  This,  then,  was  the  county 
as  first  organized — a  region  of  22x21  miles,  with 
three  strips  running  from  north  to  south,  which 
were  called  New  Durham,  Scipio  and  Kankakee 
townships. 

After  establishing  the  three  townships,  the 
commissioners  ordered  that  elections  take  place 
in  each  township  on  the  16th  of  the  following 
June,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  be  elected  in  and 
for  each  township,  and  that  elections  be  held  in 
New  Durham  township  at  the  house  of  Elisha 
Newhall,  with  himself  as  inspector,  in  Scipio 
township  at  the  house  of  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew, 
with  himself  as  inspector,  and'in  Kankakee  town¬ 
ship  at  the  house  of  N.  B.  Nichols,  with  John 
Wills  for  inspector.  Benjamin  McCarty  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner  of  the  three  per  cent,  fund, 
William  Clark  county  surveyor,  Jesse  Morgan 
assessor,  and  Aaron  Stanton  county  treasurer. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  briefly  to  show 
how  the  present  townships  were  carved  from  the 
original  three,  reducing  those  three  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  dimensions.  The  first  new  township  was 
that  of  Michigan,  which  was  formed  September  4, 
1833,  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in 
regular  session.  It  originally  embraced  what  is 
now  Coolspring  township.  This  whole  tract  was 
set  off  from  New  Durham  township.  Why  it 
was  called  Michigan  township  is  obvious — a  large 
part  of  it  consists  of  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan. 

On  November  5,  1833,  Center  township  was 
formed,  which  originally  comprised  not  only  Cen¬ 
ter,  but  also  Springfield  township;  though  it  did 
not  contain  those  two  sections  which  jut  down 
into  Scipio  township,  and  in  which  a  part  of  the 
city  of  LaPorte  is  situated.  These  have  been 
added  since.  Aaron  Stanton  was  appointed  in¬ 
spector  of  elections,  and  John  Stanton  and  Will¬ 
iam  Bond  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  the  new  town¬ 
ship.  Center  township  probably  took  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  so  near  the  cen- 
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ter  of  the  county,  as  the  county  was  then  con¬ 
stituted. 

The  next  township  to  be  carved  out  was  that 
of  Pleasant,  which  on  motion  of  William  Holmes 
was  ordered  on  March  3,  1834.  At  first  it  com¬ 
prised  nearly  all  that  tract  of  country  now  em¬ 
braced  by  Pleasant,  Union,  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
townships;  though  since  then  certain  changes 
have  been  made  on  the  western  boundary  line. 
The  house  of  Oliver  Classon  was  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed  at  which  to  hold  elections,  and  James 
Webster  was  appointed  inspector  of  elections  un¬ 
til  the  April  annual  election,  or  until  his  successor 
be  elected  and  qualified.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  parts  o*  the  county, 
hence  the  name  of  Pleasant  township. 

Pleasant  township  was  formed  from  Kanka¬ 
kee  township,  thereby  dividing  that  original 
township  nearly  in  two  halves ;  and  on  the  same 
date,  out  of  what  remained  of  Kankakee  town¬ 
ship,  Wills  township  was  formed.  This  was  on 
motion  of  Henry  F.  Janes.  As  first  formed  Wills 
township  included  all  of  what  is  now  Hudson 
township,  and  a  strip  of  six  sections  on  the  east 
of  Galena ;  but  it  did  not  include  the  six  sections 
which  it  now  has,  and  which  came  from  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  county.  The  house  of  William  West  was 
designated  as  the  place  for  holding  elections  in 
the  new  township,  and  Henry  F.  Janes  was  ap¬ 
pointed  inspector  of  elections.  The  township  took 
its  name  from  John  Wills,  the  first  man  who  with 
his  family  settled  in  the  locality. 

On  January  6,  1835,  on  petition  of  Judah 
Learning  and  others,  Springfield  township  was 
formed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  until  now 
this  was  a  part  of  Center  township,  having  be¬ 
come  so  w’hen  that  township  was  cut  off  from 
Scipio ;  but  now  it  is  cut  off  from  Center  to  form 
Springfield.  Originally  Springfield  township  con¬ 
tained  the  northern  tier  of  sections  now  in  Center 
township,  but  it  has  since  been  diminished  to  its 
present  boundaries.  It  was  ordered  that  an  elec¬ 
tion  be  held  at  the  house  of  Judah  Learning  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  current  month  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
new  township,  and  that  Judah  Learning  “be  and 
is  hereby  appointed  inspector  of  elections.” 

No  new  townships  were  formed  for  over  a 
year,  and  then  five  were  constituted.  This  was  on 
March  9,  1836,  a  year  when  the  new  county  seat 


was  improving  rapidly.  On  that  date  what  re¬ 
mained  of  Kankakee  township  was  again  divided, 
and  the  township  of  Galena  was  formed  as  it  now 
appears  on  the  map.  An  election  was  ordered 
to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  following 
April  for  the  purpose  of  electing  two  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  new  township.  It  was  ordered 
that  elections  be  held  at  the  house  of  George  W, 
Barnes  and  that  Joshua  Jordan  be  inspector  of 
elections. 

A  piece  had  been  taken  from  New  Durham 
township  on  the  north  to  form  Michigan  township, 
and  now  a  piece  was  taken  from  New  Durham  on 
the  south  to  form  Clinton  township.  An  election 
was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
following  April  for  the  purpose  of  electing  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  elections  be 
held  at  Charles  Eaton's  shop.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  the  limits  of  this  township  since  it 
was  created.  Its  southern  side  was  then  the 
boundary  of  the  county. 

Again,  Scipio  had  been  divided  on  the  north 
to  form  Center  and  Springfield  townships,  and 
now  it  was  divided  on  the  south  to  form  Noble 
township.  When  it  was  formed,  its  eastern  boun¬ 
dary  ran  straight  north  and  south  on  the  range 
line ;  but  since  then  certain  of  its  sections  and  half 
sections  have  been  given  to  Union  township.  Ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  boundary  to 
its  former  line,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  the 
board  of  commissioners  acceded  thereto ;  but 
there  was  dissatisfaction,  the  orders  were  vacated 
and  the  boundary  between  Noble  and  Union 
townships  was  allowed  to  remain  as  it  appears  at 
present  on  the  map.  An  election  was  ordered  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  following 
April  foi  the  purpose  of  electing  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Noble  township,  and  Arthur  McClure 
was  appointed  inspector  of  elections,  which  were 
to  be  held  at  the  house  of  John  McLane. 

At  this  time  also  Michigan  township,  which 
since  its  formation  had  included  all  the  territory 
directly  north  of  New  Durham,  was  divided,  and 
the  southern  part  of  it  was  formed  into  Cool¬ 
spring  township.  An  election  to  choose  two  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  was  ordered  for  the  first  Monday 
of  the  following  April,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Nathan  Johnson,  who  was  appointed  inspector  of 
elections. 

On  the  same  date  an  order  was  made  by  the 
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board  of  commissioners  dividing  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship,  which  as  yet  comprised  also  Union,  Lincoln, 
and  Johnson  townships,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  section  one  straight  south¬ 
ward  to  the  county  line,  the  territory  east  of  this 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  Madison  township. 
This,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
and  at  the  ensuing  term  of  the  commissioner's 
court  the  order  was  rescinded.  Thus  for  a  short 
time  the  county  had  a  township  of  Madison,  oc¬ 
cupying  what  is  now  Lincoln  and  Johnson  town¬ 
ships  and  one  tier  of  sections  west  of  it. 

We  have  seen  how  Wills  township  was 
formed  from  Kankakee  township  and  originally 
included  all  the  territory  directly  north  of  Wills 
to  the  Michigan  state  line.  Wills  was  now  di¬ 
vided  and  all  the  north  part  of  it  which  had  not 
been  given  to  Galena  was  formed  into  Hudson 
township.  This  was  done  by  act  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner’s  court  on  May  n,  1836.  This,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  map,  is  the  smallest  township  of  the 
county,  containing  only  twelve  sections  and  three 
half  sections.  It  was  ordered  that  elections  for 
said  township  be  held  at  the  house  of  James  F. 
Smith,  that  John  L.  Ross  be  and  is  hereby  ap¬ 
pointed  inspector  of  elections,  and  that  John  Baker 
be  and  is  hereby  appointed  constable. 

Four  years  passed  away  before  there  was  any 
further  change  in  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
townships,  and  then,  remarkable  to  say,  the  coun¬ 
ty  from  forming  the  smallest  township  swung  to 
the  other  extreme  of  forming  the  largest.  This 
was  on  March  4,  1840,  when  Union  township  was 
formed  out  of  Pleasant,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
until  now  comprised  also  all  the  county  directly 
south  and  east  of  its  present  boundaries.  Since  it 
was  formed,  the  western  boundary  of  Union  has 
been  somewhat  changed,  making  it  extend  into 
Noble  and  Scipio  townships.  It  was  the  largest 
township  of  the  county,  containing  over  fifty  sec^ 
tions,  which  certainly  was  very  different  from 
Hudson,  which  contains  only  twelve.  The  usual 
order  for  an  election  was  given  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  in  the  following  April,  at  the  house 
of  George  W.  Reynolds,  with  Abraham  Reynolds 
inspector  of  elections. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  away  without  any 
further  change  of  boundaries,  and  then  there  was 
a  very  important  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
county.  Up  to  that  time  the  tract  of  coun¬ 


try  which  now  comprises  Cass,  Dewey,  Hanna 
and  Prairie  townships,  under  the  name  of  Van- 
Buren  township,  had  been  a  part  of  Starke  coun¬ 
ty;  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  Starke 
county  was  not  organized  until  1850,  being  until 
that  time  temporarily  attached  to  Marshall  county 
for  voting  and  legal  purposes.  But  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Van  Buren  township  found  it  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  reach  their  county  seat,  and  to  remedy 
the  difficulty  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  state  leg¬ 
islature,  which  passed  an  act  approved  January 
29,  1842,  “for  the  attachment  of  a  part  of  Starke 
county  to  the  county  of  LaPorte.”  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  for  six  years  LaPorte  county  had  on 
her  southwestern  comer  an  immense  township  by 
the  name  of  VanBuren. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  1848,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  divided  Van  Buren  township,  and 
out  of  the  western  part  of  it  formed  the  township 
of  Cass,  which  then  included  also  what  is  now 
Dewey  township.  This  was  in  old  Whig  times, 
and  the  Whigs  wanted  to  call  the  new  township 
Harrison,  but  the  Democrats  wanted  to  call  it 
Cass.  It  was  decided  to  settle  the  matter  by 
drawing  lots,  and  Walter  Livingston  and  John 
Wills  were  selected  to  represent  the  respective 
parties  in  the  drawing.  The  Democrats  won  and 
the  new  township  was  called  Cass.  Alexander 
Campbell  was  appointed  inspector  of  elections, 
Clark  Meeker  constable,  and  Moody  Kimball  and 
W.  McLane  fence  viewers. 

After  Cass  township  was  formed,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  territory,  or  that  which  is  now  Hanna 
and  Prairie,  was  still  called  Van  Buren  township. 
But  it  had  so  few  inhabitants  that  it  was  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  hold  elections.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1848  to  hold  an  election,  at  which  Charles  G. 
Powell  was  clerk,  but  no  one  came  to  vote.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  to  be  attached  to  and  made  a  part 
of  Noble  township,  which  that  body  ordered  on 
the  nth  day  of  March,  1850,  as  the  records 
show.  Thus  did  the  township  of  Van  Buren  exist 
for  over  eight  years  as  an  integral  part  of  LaPorte 
county,  until,  after  being  reduced  in  size,  it  was 
finally  blotted  out. 

For  ten  years  there  was  no  further  change; 
what  is  now  Hanna  township  remained  a  part  of 
Noble,  and  then  Dewey  township  was  formed  as 
it  now  appears  on  the  map.  This  was  done  by 
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the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  their  ses¬ 
sion  on  June  8,  i860.  Patrick  Huncheon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  trustee  for  the  new  township. 

Why  it  was  that  this  new  township  was  called 
Dewey,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
There  was  no  Dewey  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county.  Perhaps,  and  indeed  probably,  the  name 
was  taken  from  Judge  Charles  Dewey,  who  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts  and  settled  at  Vincennes 
as  a  lawyer  in  1815.  A  little  later  he  moved  to 
Paoli,  Orange  county.  He  represented  that 
county  in  the  state  legislature  from  1818  to  1820. 
He  then  moved  to  Charlestown,  Clark  county. 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  by 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  served  until  1829,  when 
Samuel  Judah  succeeded  him.  He  continued  in 
practice  in  Charlestown  until  1836,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Judge  McKinney.  He  wrote  the  decision 
in  the  first  case  appealed  from  LaPorte  county : 
Harrison  and  others  against  Hizon  and  others, 
concerning  the  steamer  Post  Boy  (4  Blackford 
226).  He  served  until  1847,  when  he  retired  to 
his  home  in  Charlestown.  He  was  engaged  in 
an  important  case  in  LaPorte  county  in  1851 
with  local  attorneys,  John  B.  Niles  for  one;  that 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  against  the 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad  (3  Indiana  247).  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  and  was  spoken  of  as 
“one  of  Indiana's  most  brilliant  and  able  law¬ 
yers,”  “among  the  jurists  of  his  day,"  “highly 
respected  for  his  abilities  and  virtues"  and  “uni¬ 
versally  liked."  He  died  not  far  from  the  time 
when  Dewey  township  was  organized ;  some  of 
the  lawyers  here  must  have  known  and  admired 
him.  and  there  were  settlers  here  from  Clark 
county  who  must  have  known  him  personally. 
This  may  account  for  the  name  Dewey,  which  was 
given  to  the  new  township. 

Meantime  people  had  been  settling  in  that 
part  of  Noble  which  formerly  had  been  Van 
Buren  township,  and  on  the  nth  day  of  March, 
1861.  Chandler  Palmer  and  others  petitioned  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  to  set  off  that 
region  and  form  it  into  a  new  township  called 
Hanna.  The  board  after  due  consideration 
granted  this  petition,  and  so  Hanna  township  was 
created,  with  Charles  H.  Rowley  as  trustee. 

We  revert  now  to  Pleasant  township,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  included  not  only  Pleasant  but 


also,  after  Union  was  carved  out  of  it,  what  is 
now  Lincoln  and  Johnson  townships.  Until  the 
year  1850  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  county 
ran  straight  north  and  south.  That  is  to  say, 
there  was  no  part  of  the  county  which  jutted 
out  into  St.  Joseph  county.  But  by  act  of  the  state 
legislature  approved  January  14,  1850,  all  that 
part  of  the  county  north  of  Mud  Lake  and  which 
is  east  of  the  original  county  line,  containing 
fourteen  sections  and  parts  of  sections,  was  taken 
from  St.  Joseph  county  and  attached  to  LaPorte 
county.  At  the  June  term  of  the  commissioners' 
court  in  the  same  year,  the  board  added  a  part 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory  to  Wills  town¬ 
ship,  as  shown  by  the  map,  and  the  remainder  to 
Pleasant  township. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  March,  1861,  on  .  the 
petition  of  George  Bosserman  and  others,  the 
board  of  commissioners  ordered  the  creation  of  a 
new  township  to  be  called  Anderson  township, 
which  covered  the  same  territory  now  covered  by 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  townships.  The  same  peti¬ 
tion  prayed  for  certain  other  changes  affecting 
the  boundaries  of  Union,  Pleasant,  Scipio  and 
Center  townships,  which  changes  were  granted 
by  the  board.  These  changes  tended  to  make  the 
townships  of  Union,  Pleasant,  Scipio  and  Noble 
square,  or  to  make  the  actual  townships  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  congressional  townships. 

But  this  order  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people  affected  by  it,  and  they  immediately  took 
steps  to  have  it  set  aside.  Much  feeling  was 
aroused  on  the  subject,  and  the  desire  to  have  the 
order  vacated  was  well  nigh  universal.  Petitions 
began  to  pour  in  to  the  county  board  to  have  the 
order  Rescinded.  No  less  than  nine  petitions 
were  received.  They  were  from  the  following 
parties :  R.  Shaw  and  others,  Isaac  Butterworth 
and  others,  M.  Moyer  and  others,  Joshua  Layman 
and  others,  George  W.  Woodburn  and  others, 
Ash.  Burdick  and  others,  Isaac  Livengood  and 
others,  John  B.  Travis  and  others,  Joseph  Ewing 
and  others. 

These  petitions  were  so  strong  that  at  the 
next  term  of  the  commissioners'  court  the  order 
was  set  aside,  and  Anderson  township  after  hav¬ 
ing  a  brief  existence  was  no  more. 

On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1866,  the  board 
passed  an  order  creating  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
townships,  as  they  now  appear  on  the  map. 
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Joseph  B.  Lewis  was  appointed  trustee  of  Lin¬ 
coln  township,  and  Jared  McDaniel  trustee  of 
Johnson  township. 

On  the  same  day  another  order  was  made  re¬ 
ducing  Union,  Pleasant,  Scipio  and  Noble  town¬ 
ships  to  their  congressional  limits,  or  in  other 
words  making  them  square ;  but  the  same  opposi¬ 
tion  arose  that  was  manifested  against  the  order 
creating  Anderson  township,  and  accordingly 
this  latter  order  was  finally  repealed.  But  the 
orders  creating  Lincoln  and  Johnson  townships 
have  remained  in  force. 

Thirty-seven  years  passed  away  without 
further  change,  and  then  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  received  a  petition  signed  by 
James  E.  Davison,  W.  H.  Scriven  and  others 
living  in  the  southern  part  of  Hanna  township, 
praying  that  the  south  part  of  Hanna  be  set  off 
into  a  new  township,  the  dividing  line  to  be  on 
the  north  of  section  thirty,  just  south  of  Thomas- 
ton  Station,  and  to  run  straight  east  to  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  river.  The  reasons  set  forth  in  this  petition 
were  that  the  southern  part  of  Hanna  township 
had  been  developed  by  the  owners  and  citizens, 
making  farming  land  out  of  heretofore  waste 
land,  which  development  was  still  progressing — 
that  the  northern  part  of  Hanna  township  had 
roads,  schools  and  public  conveniences,  and  by 
reason  of  its  population  had  succeeded  in  electing 
trustees  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
northern  to  the  neglect  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  township,  leaving  the  latter  without  roads  and 
the  new  settlers  without  school  facilities — that 
there  were  some  thirty  or  forty  children  in  one 
locality  alone  without  a  school — that  the  town¬ 
ship  trustees  refused  to  furnish  transportation 
for  the  children  to  attend  the  nearest  school, 
though  the  petitioners  were  willing  to  pay  their 
share  for  such  privileges — and  that  the  character 
of  the  lands  and  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hanna  township  were  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  people  in  the  southern 
part. 

After  due  consideration  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  granted  the  petition  and  ordered  that  the 
territory  designated  be  set  apart  under  the  name 
of  Prairie  township.  The  order  was  passed  on 
September  io,  1903,  and  James  E.  Davison  was 
appointed  trustee  of  the  new  township.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  petitioners  acted  not  until  after 


the  tax  levy  had  been  made,  and  this  left  the 
new  township  without  funds ;  but  the  citizens 
signified  their  willingness  to  back  up  with  their 
own  contributions,  whatever  petitions  they  might 
find  necessary  to  make  to  the  court  of  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  coming  year. 

At  their  April  session,  1904,  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  granted  the  petition  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  property  owners  of  Union  town¬ 
ship  for  a  division  of  that  corporation,  the  lower 
or  southern  half  being  made  a  separate  township, 
and  the  upper  or  northern  half  being  made  a 
new  township.  The  southern  half  retains  the  old 
name — Union  township — while  the  northern  half, 
which  contains  Kingsbury,  is  known  as  Wash¬ 
ington  township.  Dr.  H.  H.  Long,  trustee  of 
the  old  Union  township,  was  appointed  trustee 
of  Washington  township,  and  Samuel  A.  Lam¬ 
bert  was  appointed  trustee  of  Union  township. 
Diverse  interests,  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  old 
township,  and  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  and  new 
bridges  and  ditches  were  the  ground  of  the 
petition. 

Accordingly  to  report,  LaPorte  county  has 
now  the  largest  number  of  townships  of  any 
county  in  the  state — twenty-one.  Allen  county 
has  twenty,  Kosciusko  comes  next  with  seventeen, 
two  counties  have  fifteen  each,  ten  counties  have 
fourteen  each,  twelve  counties  have  thirteen 
each,  eleven  counties  have  eleven  each,  eleven 
counties  have  ten  each,  twelve  counties  have  nine 
each,  three  counties  have  eight  each,  two  counties 
have  seven  each,  three  counties  have  six  each, 
four  counties  have  five  each,  and  two  counties 
have  four  each. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  movement  has  been 
set  on  foot  to  have  the  townships  of  Cass,  Dewey, 
Hanna,  and  Prairie  reannexed  to  Starke  county. 
The  wide-spreading,  sluggish  Kankakee  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  territory  being  annexed  to  La¬ 
Porte  county ;  the  river  formed  a  natural  barrier 
between  these  townships  and  Starke  county, 
which  was  almost  impassable  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  except  by  canoe,  and  so 
Starke  county  lost  this  territory  without  struggle. 
The  census  of  1900  gave  Cass  township  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,457,  Dewey  township,  342,  and  Hanna 
township,  766.  With  these  three  townships  added 
Starke  county  would  be  squared  up  in  good  shape, 
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being  24  by  18  miles  in  dimension.  Attorney 
Charles  C.  Kelley  of  Starke  county,  it  is  said,  has 
been  retained  by  an  association  formed  in  those 
townships  to  prosecute  the  move.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  the  change  can  be  made.  One  is 
for  each  county  to  sanction  the  change  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  in  each  county  and  upon  consent  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  Starke  county. 
The  other  is  for  the  legislature  to  grant  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  townships  and  a  majority  vote  sanc¬ 
tion  the  proposition.  Some  of  the  citizens  of 
these  townships  complain  that  they  do  not  receive 
just  consideration  from  the  rest  of  LaPorte  coun-* 
ty,  that  the  management  of  affairs  is  left  almost 
wholly  to  the  Tuesberg  Land  Company.  Those 
in  authority  in  LaPorte  county  do  not  regard  the 
movement  seriously,  but  Starke  county  may  hold 
out  her  hand  and  bid  her  long  lost  children  a 
hearty  welcome  back.  If  so,  LaPorte  county  will 
doubtless  oppose  the  move,  and  there  will  be  an 
interesting  legal  fight  which  will  not  be  decided 
for  a  long  time.  Meantime  the  organization 
stands  as  given  above. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  evolution  of 
LaPorte  county  from  an  unorganized  region  into 
its  present  shape,  and  its  present  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  cownships.  We  may  now  dispense 
with  the  constant  use  of  the  map  and  turn  our 
attention  to  other  matters  relating  to  the  county 
in  its  organized  form. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  organization 
of  the  county  was  the  locating  of  the  county  seat. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  state  met  in 
LaPorte  for  this  purpose  in  October,  1832.  The 
promoter  of  Michigan  City  wished  to  have  the 
seat  of  justice  located  there,  and  the  founders  of 
LaPorte  sought  to  have  it  located  there.  A.  P. 
and  James  Andrew,  Walter  Wilson,  Hiram  Todd, 
and  John  Walker,  who  owned  the  land  in  La¬ 
Porte,  offered  to  donate  every  other  lot,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  the  sale  of  which  would  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  the  county  buildings, 
provided  the  seat  of  justice  was  located  in  La¬ 
Porte.  Major  Isaac  C.  Elston  of  Crawfords- 
ville  had  purchased  the  land  where  the  original 
town  of  Michigan  City  was  built,  and  at  this  very 
time,  October,  1832,  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
laying  out  that  town.  He,  too,  offered  to  donate 
every  alternate  lot  to  the  county  if  the  commis¬ 
sioners  would  locate  the  seat  of  justice  in  Michi¬ 
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gan  City.  Thus  there  was  a  rivalry  between  the 
two  places. 

Judge  William  P.  Andrew,  who  resides  at 
814  Tyler  street,  LaPorte,  hale,  hearty  and  of 
sound  mind  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  LaPorte,  having  come,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  emigrating  party  of  James  Andrew,  his 
brother.  The  judge  was  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years.  The  visit  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  locate  the  county  seat  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  interest  among  the  settlers,  and  as 
the  commissioners  rode  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  rival  places  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
each  for  receiving  the  county  seat,  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  interested  gentlemen,  and 
among  them  was  young  William  P.  Andrew, 
who  relates  some  interesting  incidents  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  time,  which  are  corroborated  by 
other  evidence.  The  only  building  in  Michigan 
City  was  a  log  cabin  not  yet  completed.  It  was 
covered  with  lapboards  which  were  weighted 
down  and  kept  in  place  by  the  usual  poles,  and  the 
door  and  windows  were  cut  out ;  but  that  was  all. 
Young  Andrew  climbed  to  the  top  of  Hoosier 
Slide,  then  a  much  higher  sand  hill  than  now, 
and,  being  a  school  teacher  cultivating  his  gift 
for  oratory,  and  feeling  a  certain  inspiration  born 
of  the  scene  before  him,  he  delivered  an  im¬ 
promptu  oration  to  the  vast  solitude  of  land  and 
water  around  him.  His  companions  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  could  hear  no  word,  but  they  saw  him 
gesticulating  and  signified  their  applause ;  where¬ 
upon  the  young  orator,  without  peroration,  came 
down  the  hill  with  great  jumps  of-  several  feet 
each. 

In  writing  this  history  we  have  been  given 
so  many  reminiscences  which  are  in  conflict  with 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  that  we  could 
make  no  account  of  them ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  a  greater  pleasure  to  record  the  above  which  are 
so  clear,  and  so  in  harmony  with  other  known 
facts. 

After  canvassing  the  matter  thoroughly  for 
several  days,  the  commissioners  finally  decided 
upon  LaPorte  as  the  proper  place  for  the  county 
seat.  One  thing  which  led  them  to  this  decision 
was,  that  the  gentlemen  interested  for  LaPorte 
outnumbered  those  interested  for  Michigan  City. 
They  were  men  of  strong  personalities,  and  no 
doubt  the  commissioners  felt  a  stronger  per- 
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suasive  power  on  behalf  of  LaPorte.  Again,  the 
locality  of  LaPorte  was  much  more  inviting  than 
that  of  Michigan  City.  The  latter  place  at  that 
time  was  rather  forbidding,  being  comparatively 
low  and  swampy,  and  mostly  covered  with  pine 
trees.  LaPorte,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  beautiful 
spot,  possessing  even  at  the  beginning  every  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  town.  But 
the  chief  reason  for  locating  the  county  seat  at 
LaPorte  was,  that  it  was  the  most  central  place. 
It  was  very  near  the  center  of  the  county,  as  the 
county  was  then  constituted.  For  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  all  that  large  tract  of  country  now 
comprising  Cass,  Dewey,  Hanna  and  Prairie 
townships,  was  not  then  a  part  of  the  county,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  additions  on  the  eastern 
boundary.  LaPorte  was  much  nearer  the  center 
of  the  county  then  than  now.  In  other  words, 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  territory  moved  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county  farther  south. 
But  it  was  held,  even  with  the  county  lines  where 
they  then  were,  that  Michigan  City  was  too  far 
north  of  the  center,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  require  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  to  travel  so  far  to  their  county  seat. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  commissioners,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  a  gentleman  who  was  with  them  at  the 
time.  He  says  that  the  LaPorte  gentlemen  did 
not  offer  any  greater  financial  inducements  than 
Major  Elston  did;  it  was  the  advantage  of  its 
being  a  central  locality  that  induced  the  five 
commissioners  to  locate  the  seat  of  justice  in 
LaPorte.. 

But  the  rivalry  between  the  two  places  re¬ 
mained  and  repeatedly  manifested  itself  in  a  strife 
for  the  possession  of  the  county  seat.  Several 
times,  especially  when  it  has  become  necessary 
to  erect  new  county  buildings,  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  justice  has  come  to  the 
surface  and  occasioned  much  discussion  and  even 
strife.  This  was  the  case  in  the  forties.  In  1845 
the  subject  aroused  such  interest  that  it  was  de¬ 
bated  pro  and  contra  in  public  halls,  private  indi¬ 
viduals  wrote  articles  which  were  published  in  the 
local  papers,  which  articles  were  commented  upon 
by  the  editors  in  the  two  rival  towns.  The  con¬ 
troversy  ran  so  high  at  that  time  that  Michigan 
City  would  have  borne  the  expense  of  erecting 
the  new  county  buildings  which  were  needed. 


At  this  time  even  Springville,  which  then  was  a 
town  of  some  importance,  aspired  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  county  seat.  Door  Village  also  as¬ 
serted  her  claim,  and  doubtless  also  Byron.  Both 
of  these  towns  were  then,  before  the  railroads 
came  and  fixed  the  centers  elsewhere,  places  of 
comparative  size  and  importance.  But  the  main 
rivalry  was  betwen  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City. 

Again  in  1847  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  assumed  such  prominence  as  to 
divert  the  political  election  from  its  usual  party 
channels.  The  Democratic  candidates  to  the 
legislature  were  pledged  to  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat,  and  in  those  sections  of  the  county 
where  the  people  favored  removal,  this  was  made 
the  sole  question  and  to  a  very  great  degree  car¬ 
ried  a  strong  influence  with  it,  though  those  sec¬ 
tions  hitherto  had  given  Whig  majorities.  At 
Michigan  City,  where  the  Whigs  had  always 
given  a  large  majority,  and  where  the  Whig  ma¬ 
jority  for  governor  in  1846  was  twenty-three, 
the  Democratic  or  removal  candidates  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes;  while 
the  Whig  candidates  received  in  that  town,  the 
one  sixteen  and  the  other  but  eight  votes.  This 
shows  how  strong  the  tide  ran,  and  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  county  seat  was  the  question  upon 
which  the  election  of  1847  turned. 

The  question  again  came  to  the  front  in  the 
early  nineties,  when  the  subject  was  being 
agitated  of  building  the  present  court  house, 
though  it  did  not  assume  definite  form  but  spent 
itself  in  more  or  less  discussion.  But  it  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  between  the  two  towns,  at 
that  time  cities,  the  same  rivalry  existed 
that  manifested  itself  when  the  county  was  or¬ 
ganized.  And  in  1895  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
contest  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  superior 
court  at  Michigan  City.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  legislature  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  superior  court  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  counties  of  LaPorte,  Porter  and  Lake,  and 
holding  sessions  in  the  cities  of  Michigan  City, 
Valparaiso  and  Hammond.  The  proposed  court 
was  to  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  except  in  actions  involving  title  to  real 
estate,  probate  of  wills,  settlement  of  estates  of 
deceased  persons  and  guardianships.  The  bill 
declared  an  emergency  and  provided  for  the  ap- 
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pointment  by  the  governor  of  a  judge  to  serve 
until  the  next  regular  election. 

Even  the  knowledge  that  such  a  bill  was  to 
be  introduced,  created  great  excitement  in  La- 
Porte.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  29,  1895, 
a  non-partisan  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  business  men’s  club,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  against  the  bill.  It  was  voted  that  copies 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  representative, 
to  the  senator,  and  to  the  joint  representative. 
A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Indianapolis  and  fight  the  bill,  these  three  to 
choose  six  others  to  accompany  them.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  were  Hon.  E.  H.  Scott,  William 
A.  Banks,  and  Hon.  John  C.  Richter.  The  six 
others  were  Mayor  F.  R.  Carson,  W.  A.  Martin, 
0.  G.  Fox,  Amos  Sarber,  E.  F.  Michael,  and 
John  W.  Ludlow.  Meantime  the  wires  were 
kept  hot  between  the  state  capital  and  LaPorte. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  claimed  that  another 
court  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  cases, 
that  it  would  lessen  the  expense  and  inconven¬ 
ience  of  bringing  witnesses  from  Michigan  City 
to  LaPorte,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  the 
enemies  of  the  bill  declared  that  another  court 
was  not  needed  as  litigation  was  lessening  rather 
than  increasing,  that  it  would  increase  rather  than 
diminish  expenses,  that  it  would  occasion  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  legal  business  of  the  county,  and  that 
its  purpose  was  to  make  places  for  disappointed 
office-seekers. 

The  original  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  on 
February  26,  1895,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine. 
Fifty-eight  voted  for  it  arid  twenty-nine  against 
it.  The  senate  passed  it  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
nine,  Senator  Haller  being  the  only  one  who 
voted  against  it.  Governor  Matthews  vetoed  the 
bill,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  house  with  a  message 
saying  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  piece 
of  legislation,  that  it  might  mean  a  new  court 
house,  a  new  jail,  etc.,  and  that  so  far  as  incon¬ 
venience  was  concerned  going  to  law  involved  in¬ 
convenience  in  any  event.  Nevertheless  the  house 
passed  the  bill  over  the  governor’s  veto  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  21.  It  was  taken  immediately  to  the 
senate,  where  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  33  to  9. 
Governor  Matthews  appointed  John  E.  Cass  of 
Porter  county  judge  of  the  superior  court,  who 
served  until  1896,  when  H.  B.  Tuthill  was  elected, 


who  succeeded  himself  at  the  election  in  1900,  and 
who,  on  March  26,  1904,  was  renominated.  At 
a  subsequent  session  of  the  legislature  the  above 
act  was  amended  so  as  to  give  the  superior  court 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court  in 
all  actions.  And  so  Michigan  City  as  well  as 
LaPorte  has  its  court,  which  as  yet  is  held  in 
apartments  rented  for  the  purpose.  Such  in  brief 
is  the  history  of  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
cities  for  the  possession  of  the  seat  of  justice. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  question  pre¬ 
sents  itself ;  though,  as  the  writer  is  not  a  lawyer, 
and  as  he  has  not  probed  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
he  would  present  it  with  becoming  modesty.  The 
legislative  act  approved  January  9,  1832,  incor¬ 
porating  LaPorte  county,  and  naming  the  five 
commissioners  from  different  counties  to  fix  the 
seat  of  justice,  specified  the  time  when  and  the 
place  where  they  should  meet.  The  act  says, 
“The  commissioners  aforesaid  shall  meet  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  at  the  house  of 
David  Pagin,  in  said  county  of  LaPorte,  and  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  discharge  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  them  by  law.”  But  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  find  any  evidence  that  they  did  so. 
There  may  be  evidence  that  they  did  not  do  so. 
The  act  further  says,  “And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  sheriff  of  Carroll  county  to  notify  said  com¬ 
missioners,  either  in  person  or  by  writing,  of  their 
appointment,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April 
next.  And  for  such  services  he  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  board  doing  county 
business  in  said  county  of  LaPorte  may,  when 
organized,  deem  just  and  reasonable,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  and  paid  as  other  county  claims.”  At 
their  session  in  January,  1833,  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  “ordered  that  Nathaniel  Wilson,  sher¬ 
iff  of  Carroll  county,  be  allowed  the  sum  of  $15 
for  summoning  five  county  commissioners  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  county  seat  as  the  law  directs.”  This 
does  not  look  as  though  the  locating  commis¬ 
sioners  met  in  May  preceding,  and  there  is  other 
evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  state  to 
fix  the  county  seat,  met  and  performed  their  duty 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  or  the  first  part  of 
October,  1832.  Not  only  so,  but  not  all  of  them 
met  even  then,  but  only  three  of  the  original 
ones — Coleman,  Craig  and  Thornton.  Lewis  and 
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Ingram  were  not  there,  but  in  their  stead,  or  in 
the  stead  of  one  of  them,  was  one  Andrew  W. 
Snodgrass. 

The  act  incorporating  LaPorte  county  was 
agreeably  to  another  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
establish  the  seat  of  justice  in  new  counties,” 
approved  January  14,  1824.  In  that  other  act  no 
provision  was  made  either  for  postponement  or 
for  filling  vacancies;  though  it  specified  that 
“three  or  more”  of  the  commissioners  might  act. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  commissioners  met 
in  the  fall  and  fixed  the  seat  of  justice  instead  of 
on  the  Second  Monday  in  May  as  the  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  specified,  and  notwithstanding  that 
two  of  them  were  absent,  and  a  new  man  present 
not  specified  in  the  act,  the  law  of  course  must 
presume,  until  it  is  proved  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  commissioners  met  according  to  requirements 
and  performed  their  duties;  or,  if  they  departed 
from  specifications,  as  they  certainly  did,  that 
they  acted  with  proper  authority.  But  if  it  can 
be  proved  to  the  contrary,  the  very  interesting 
questions  arise,  whether  the  seat  of  justice  was 
ever  legally  fixed  at  LaPorte ;  and  if  not,  what 
is  the  present  status.  This  is  a  subject  which  is 
well  worthy  of  being  ferreted  out,  if  possible, 
by  the  proper  research. 

It  may  be  that  the  following  proposition  will 
shed  some  light  on  the  subject,  which  is  from 
“Gallup,  Executor,  versus  Schmidt,  Treasurer,” 
in  154,  Indiana  State  Reports,  page  204:  “Where 
a  statute  specifies  the  time  within  which  a  public 
officer  is  to  perform  an  official  act,  it  will  be 
considered  directory  merely,  unless  the  nature  of 
the  act  to  be  performed,  or  the  language  used 
by  the  legislature,  shows  that  the  designation  of 
time  was  intended  as  a  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  officer.” 

It  seems  by  this  that  the  failure  of  public 
officers,  such  as  commissioners,  etc.,  to  perform 
an  official  act  at  the  specified  time,  does  not  re¬ 
lease  them  from  performing  that  act;  that  they 
are  still  required  to  perform  it  at  the  earliest 
practicable  subsequent  time;  and  that  when  they 
do  perform  it  the  act  is  perfectly  legal,  of  which, 
the  writer  is  informed  on  good  authority,  there 
are  numerous  precedents.  So  then  the  county  seat 
and  substantial  court  house  may  abide  in  peace. 

Of  the  commissioners  to  locate  the  county 


seat,  Levi  Thornton  of  Tippecanoe  county  was  a 
very  early  settler  in  the  southeast  part  of  that 
county.  Andrew  Ingram,  of  Clinton  county,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  there.  He  was  a  law* 
yer  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  first  term 
of  the  court,  in  1830.  Merritt  S.  Craig,  of  Ripley 
county,  was  a  lawyer  at  Versailles  as  early  as 
1825,  a  son  of  George  Craig,  who  in  1817  built 
a  water  mill  on  Longsberry  creek,  the  first  in  the 
county,  and  in  1821  built  the  first  court  house  in 
Versailles  for  $2,000.  While  a  state  senator  he 
introduced  a  bill  requiring  convicts  to  be  put  to 
work  on  state  roads;  it  was  called  the  Rolling 
Penitentiary  bill  and  failed  to  pass.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  information  of  Samuel  Snodgrass. 
There  were  Snodgrasses  among  the  early  settlers 
in  Ripley,  but  no  Samuel  is  mentioned  among 
them,  and  moreover  Craig,  not  Snodgrass,  was 
the  commissioner  from  Ripley  county.  Snod¬ 
grass  therefore  must  have  been  a  substitute  from 
either  Allen  or  Clinton  county.  The  writer  has 
not  found  any  information  concerning  Lewis  of 
Allen  county,  nor  concerning  Coleman  of  Foun¬ 
tain  county,  though  doubtless  it  could  be  found 
by  searching  the  records  of  those  counties. 

In  1859  an  effort  was  made  to  form  a  new 
county,  to  be  called  Linn  county,  from  territory 
taken  from  Porter  and  LaPorte  counties.  Michi¬ 
gan  City  was  to  be  the  county  seat.  Petitions 
were  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  citizens 
and  presented  to  the  Porter  county  commission¬ 
ers,  requesting  this  setting  off  of  a  part  of  Porter 
county  into  a  new  county.  This  the  commission¬ 
ers  declined  to  do  (See  Porter  and  Lake,  pp. 
56,  57).  The  commissioners  of  LaPorte  county 
were  petitioned  at  the  same  time.  At  their  De¬ 
cember  term  I.  C.  Evans,  Henry  Herrold  and 
others  petitioned,  through  Daniel  Noyes  their  at¬ 
torney,  that  a  certain  part  of  LaPorte  county  be 
set  off  into  a  new  county  to  be  called  Linn  county. 
Remonstrance  was  presented  by  Charles .  W. 
Cathcart,  Irwin  S.  Jessup,  Henry  Harding  and 
others,  through  Bradley  and  Woodward  their  at¬ 
torneys.  The  commissioners  let  the  matter  go 
over  until  the  next  term  without  decision.  At  the 
June  term,  i860,  the  petitioners  and  remonstrants 
appeared  again.  There  appeared  also  Az.  Will¬ 
iams,  Sr.,  Az.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  others  of  said  petitioners,  and  prayed 
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that  this  proceeding  as  to  them  might  be  dis¬ 
missed.  The  board  found  in  favor  of  the  remon¬ 
strants  or  objectors,  and  that  the  prayer  of  said 
petition  ought  not  to  be  granted,  and  that  the 
petitioners  pay  the  cost  of  proceedings. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  organization  of 
LaPorte  county.  Like  all  living  organisms  it  has 


been  subject  to  disintegrating  or  destructive 
forces;  but  it  has  maintained  the  equilibrium, 
disintegrating  forces  have  not  prevailed  over 
those  which  give  unity,  the  county  is  still  a  living 
organism,  with  a  sound  constitution  and  robust 
health,  and  every  promise  of  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity. 
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THE  -THREE  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  LINES. 


No: — men,  high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude, — 
Men  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain ; 

These  constitute  a  state; 

And  sovereign  law,  that  states  collected  will. 
O’er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

— Sir  William  Jones. 


There  are  three  northern  boundary  lines 
which1  have  to  do  with  LaPorte  county,  and  there 
has  been  much  confusion  concerning  them ;  con¬ 
fusion  as  recorded  in  history  and  confusion  still 
remaining  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people. 
It  is  not  likely  that  there  would  have  been  such 
confusion  but  for  a  faulty  map  of  the  locality; 
which  the  United  States  Congress  used  in  its 
deliberations.  “Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth.”  A  slight  mistake  in  topography 
may  plunge  nations  into  war. 

If  any  one  will  take  a  map  covering  the  area 
of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  he  will  see  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio  is  not  on  a  line 
with  the  northern  boundary  of  Indiana.  The 
northwest  comer  of  Ohio  does  not  join  the  comer 
of  Indiana,  but  is  farther  down  and  runs  a  little 
upward,  or  north  of  due  east,  and  terminates  at 
the  most  northern  cape  of  Maumee  bay,  leaving 
that  bay  within  the  bounds  of  Ohio.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  What  has  made  this  difference  in  the 
boundary  lines  ?  and  the  answer  involves  the  his¬ 
tory  of  three  different  boundary  lines  which  have 
to  do  intimately  with  the  area  of  LaPorte  county. 


In  1778-9  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  young  Vir¬ 
ginian  of  extraordinary  character,  who  has  well 
been  called  the  Hannibal  of  the  west,  captured 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  thus  cutting  off  the 
supplies  of  the  Indians.  He  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  government  of  Virginia,  and  that  state  there¬ 
fore  laid  claim  to  all  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  river,  which  was  the  same  territory  ceded  to 
Great  Britian  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  1763. 
On  March  1,  1784,  through  her  authorized  dele¬ 
gates  in  Congress,  Virginia  ceded  this  territory 
to  the  United  States.  She  stipulated  that  it  be 
divided  into  states  but  specified  no  boundaries. 
By  virtue  of  ancient  royal  charters,  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  also  claimed  large 
territories  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  these 
claims  were  all  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
Connecticut  alone  reserving  a  tract  which  was 
called  the  Western  Reserve  until  May  30,  1800, 
when  she  surrendered  her  jurisdictional  claim 
over  this  tract  to  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
general  government  obtained  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  of  the  lands,  subject 
however  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Indians. 
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When  Congress  assumed  the  jurisdiction 
there  was  no  established  government  anywhere  in 
the  territory.  The  French  commandants  of  the 
posts  had  administered  the  laws  dictated  by 
France,  the  British  succeeded  them  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Common  Law  of  England  to  be  in 
force,  Virginia  also  had  extended  her  laws,  but 
there  were  no  courts  to  enforce  any  of  them.  The 
question  of  forming  some  kind  of  government 
for  the  newly  acquired  territory  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

At  first  a  report  was  made  providing  for  the 
formation  of  the  territory  into  ten  states  with 
fanciful  names,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it. 
This  was  Thomas  Jefferson’s  scheme.  From  the 
time  of  its  acquirement  by  the  Government  until 
1787,  there  was  no  organized  control  over  the 
Northwest  Territory.  The  people  who  were 
settling  in  it  were  left  to  struggle  along  as  best 
they  could.  But  on  April  23,  1787,  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Henry 
of  Maryland,  reported  an  ordinance  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  new  territory.  It  was  discussed 
from  time  to  time  and  very  greatly  amended,  and 
finally,  on  the  13th  of  July,  it  passed  Congress.. 
This  is  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  a  docu¬ 
ment  which,  next  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  perhaps  has  occasioned  more  dis¬ 
cussion  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  sound 
principles,  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  wise  pro¬ 
visions. 

It  is  Article  5  of  this  ordinance  that  has  most 
intimately  to  do  with  our  present  subject.  That 
article  provided  for  the  formation  in  said  terri¬ 
tory  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
states,  it  fixed  the  western,  the  southern,  and  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  what  became  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Ohio,  and  then  the  ordinance  said,  “If 
Congress  shall  find  it  hereafter  expedient,  they 
shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  states  in 
that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of 
an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly 
bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.”  We  call 
special  attention  to  this  line,  for  it  is  the  first 
northern  boundary  line  with  which  we  have  to  do, 
and  has  been  of  exceeding  great  importance  in  the 
so  called  boundary  line  dispute.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  old  Indian  boundary  line.  It  used  to  mark 
the  northern  limits  of  LaPorte  before  certain  ad¬ 


ditions  were  made.  It  runs  along  North  street 
westward,  crosses  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
tracks  diagonally  at  the  foot  of  Tipton  street, 
runs  through  the  King  and  Fildes  woolen  mill  and 
across  Clear  Lake,  crosses  Pine  Lake  road  at  the 
junction  of  Weller  avenue,  and  continues  across 
Stone  Lake  due  west  to  the  most  southern  point 
of  Lake  Michigan  near  where  Millers  Station  now 

is.  It  runs  due  east  and  west  without  end.  But 
for  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances  and 
long  continued  strife,  this  would  have  been  the 
northern  boundary  of  Indiana,  and  of  LaPorte 
county.  It  is  called  the  ordinance  line  because 
it  was  specified  in  the  great  Ordinance  of  1787 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

On  May  7,  1800,  Congress  divided  the  North¬ 
west  Territory  by  a  line  running  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  river  to  Fort  Recovery,  and 
thence  due  north  to  the  Canadian  line.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  line  is  not  the  same  as  that 
prescribed  in  the  ordinance,  which  was  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami  river  to  Fort  Recovery 
and  thence  due  north,  making  the  boundary  line 
due  north  and  south  all  the  way,  from  Canada 
to  the  Ohio  river  where  the  Miami  empties  into 

it.  The  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river  is  several 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  and  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  to  Fort 
Recovery  runs  east  of  north.  This  threw  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  territory,  shaped  like 
a  church  spire  with  its  base  resting  on  the  Ohio 
river,  into  Ohio,  which,  when  the  states  were 
organized,  was  included  in  Indiana  according  to 
the  ordinance,  and  afterwards  Ohio  from  time 
to  time  set  up  claims  to  this  tract. 

All  the  region  east  of  this  line  was  still  to  be 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  that  on  the  west 
was  erected  into  the  Indiana  Territory,  of  which 
latter  General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor,  and  his  administration  com¬ 
menced  on  July  4,  1800,  with  Vincennes  as  the 
capital.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  division  threw 
about  one  half  of  the  Michigan  country  into  Indi¬ 
ana  and  left  the  other  half  in  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  the  line  which 
runs  along  the  north  of  LaPorte,  the  ordinance 
line,  the  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan, 
comes  into  prominence ;  for  all  that  portion  of  the 
east  Michigan  country  which  lay  north  of  this 
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line  was  organized  as  Wayne  county  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory,  and  its  settlers  supposed  that  their 
fortunes  were  thenceforth  identified  with  those  of 
Ohio. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  had  provided  for  the 
admission  into  the  Union  of  the  prospective  states 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  as  follows :  “When¬ 
ever  any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  states  shall  be 
admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  states  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  state 
government,  provided  the  constitution  and  gov¬ 
ernment  so  to  be  formed  shall  be  republican  and  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these 
articles ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  consistent  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy,  such  ad¬ 
mission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  state  than  sixty  thousand”  (Article  5). 

The  Northwest  Territory  was  rapidly  filling 
with  settlers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  above 
provision  the  whole  population,  including  Wayne 
county,  were  agitating  the  question  of  statehood. 
On  April  30,  1802,  Congress  passed  an  enabling 
act,  the  first  of  its  kind,  according  to  which  Ohio 
might  frame  a  constitution  and  establish  a  state 
government,  if  it  was  deemed  expedient.  In  that 
act  the  old  ordinance  line  running  due  east  and 
west  “through  to  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan”  was  specified  as  her  northern  bound¬ 
ary.  The  ordinance  of  1787  seemed  to  prescribe 
this  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  three  states 
south  of  it  and  the  two  which  might  be  formed 
north  of  it,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
and  accepted  at  the  time.  In  harmony  with  the 
enabling  act,  a  convention  met  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  on  November  1st,  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  new  state.  It  is  related  in  the  “Historical 
Transactions  of  Ohio”  that  while  the  convention 
was  thus  engaged  an  old  hunter  whose  curiosity 
led  him  thither  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  prescribed  boundaries,  informed  the 
delegates  that  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan  lay  much  farther  south  than  they  supposed, 
or  than  the  maps  in  use  indicated.  This  statement 
at  once  awakened  great  interest  and  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  careful  deliberation.  The  map  used  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  prescribing  the  ordinance  line  of  1787, 
was  the  one  made' by  Mitchell  in  1755,  as  may 


be  seen  in  Senate  Documents  No.  21 1,  XXIVth 
Congress,  1st  Session,  Volume  III. 

This  map  had  been  accepted  as  accurate  by 
the  Ohio  state-makers,  until  the  statement  of  the 
old  hunter  occasioned  them  to  pause  and  consider. 
According  to  this  map  a  line  due  east  from  the 
southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan  would  strike 
the  Detroit  river  a  little  south  of  Detroit ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  the  old  hunter's  statement  were  true  and  the 
line  were  further  south,  Ohio  would  be  deprived 
of  much  of  her  territory.  Accordingly,  after 
much  deliberation,  the  convention  embodied  in 
the  constitution  the  boundaries  prescribed  in  the 
enabling  act,  but  with  the  following  proviso :  “If 
the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan 
should  extend  so  far  south  that  a  line  drawn  due 
east  from  it  should  not  intersect  Lake  Erie  east 
of  the  Miami  (now  the  Maumee)  river  of  the 
lakes,  then  *  *  *  with  the  assent  of  Con¬ 

gress  of  the  United  States,  the  northern  boundary 
of  this  state  shall  be  established  by,  and  extend  to 
a  line  running  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the 
Miami  (now  the  Maumee)  bay,  thence  northeast, 
etc.,”  or  straight  on  through  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio 
to  Pennsylvania.  With  this  proviso  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  on  November  29th. 

The  congressional  committee  on  the  admission 
of  Ohio  refused  to  consider  this  proviso,  because, 
first,  it  depended  on  a  fact  not  yet  ascertained, 
and,  second,  it  was  not  submitted  as  were  other 
propositions  of  the  constitutional  convention. 
Congress  therefore,  ignoring  the  proviso,  received 
Ohio  into  the  Union. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wayne  county  were  very 
indignant  that  Congress  should  specify  the  ordi¬ 
nance  line  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  new 
state.  More  indignant  still  were  they  when  Con¬ 
gress  received  Ohio  into  the  Union  and  left 
Wayne  county  out  in  the  cold.  They  contended 
that  it  was  illegal  to  treat  them  thus,  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787  forbade  the  further  division  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  until  the  northern  part 
of  it  could  be  made  a  state,  that  to  exclude  the 
county  from  Ohio  would  ruin  it.  But  all  their 
protests  were  in  vain.  The  reason  was  a  political 
one.  The  Democrats,  or  as  they  were  then  called, 
the  Republicans,  had  just  secured  the  presidency 
in  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Ohio  as  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union  was  on  their  side;  but  if 
Wavne  county  were  a  part  of  the  state  it  might 
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be  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents  the 
Federalists.  Governor  St.  Clair  declared  that  to 
win  a  Democratic  state  the  people  of  Wayne  coun¬ 
ty  had  been  “bartered  away  like  sheep  in  a 
market.” 

The  act  enabling  the  people  of  Ohio  to  form  a 
state  provided  that  Wayne  county  might  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  new  state  if  Congress  saw 
fit.  Congress  did  not  see  fit,  but  on  the 
contrary  attached  it  to  Indiana  Territory, 
and  in  1803  Governor  Harrison  formed  a 
new  Wayne  county  which  comprised  almost  all 
of  what  is  now  Michigan.  North  and  east  it  was 
bounded  by  Canada,  but  on  the  other  sides  it  was 
bounded  by  a  “north  and  south  line  through  the 
western  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan”  and  “an  east 
and  west  line  through  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
same.”  Here  the  same  old  ordinance  line  appears 
again,  as  the  southern  boundary  of  what  is  now 
Michigan.  Just  beyond  where  North  street,  or 
the  King  and  Fildes  woolen  mill,  or  the  junction 
of  Weller  avenue  and  the  Pine  Lake  road  is  now, 
was  Wayne  county.  But  the  Michigan  country 
thus  united  was  too  strong  to  remain  long  a  part 
of  a  territory,  and  hence,  on  January  11,  1805, 
Michigan  Territory  was  formed  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
on  the  south  by  a  line  running  due  east  from  the 
southern  extreme  of  the  same. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  at  this  time  Michigan 
was  deprived  of  a  strip  of  land  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  which  as  Wayne  county  Con¬ 
gress  had  given  her.  Had  she  contended  for  that 
as  persistently  as  she  did  for  the  strip  in  Ohio, 
she  would  have  sought  something  more  valuable, 
for  Chicago  is  situated  in  that  very  strip.  That 
spot  was  comparatively  worthless  then,  and  the 
future  is  hidden  from  states  as  from  individuals. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  Michigan  had  retained  the 
boundary  lines  which  she  had  as  Wayne  county. 

But  the  fact  which  concerns  us  here  is,  that 
the  ordinance  line  appears  again.  After  January 
11,  1805,  and  until  1816,  north  of  King 
and  Fildes  woolen  mill,  north  of  Clear 
Lake,  north  of  Stone  Lake,  was  not  Indi¬ 
ana  at  all  but  Michigan  Territory,  whose 
southern  boundary  was  a  line  running  due  east 
and  west  from  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan ;  and  though  it  had  not  yet  been  ascer¬ 


tained  accurately  just  where  that  line  would  come 
out  in  Ohio,  enough  was  known  about  it  to  make 
not  only  Ohio  but  the  people  of  Indiana  object 
very  strongly  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Territory,  as  public  documents  abundantly 
show. 

The  boundary  dispute  was  now  transferred  to 
Ohio.  No  sooner  had  the  Ohio  congressmen 
taken  their  seats  after  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  than  they  began  working  to  secure  formal 
congressional  assent  to  their  proviso  about  the 
boundary  line.  Senator  Worthington  secured  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  to  no  purpose ;  both  houses  of  Congress 
were  unmoved.  The  boundary  of  so  distant  a 
state  was  an  unimportant  matter.  When  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Michigan  was  organized,  effort  to  have  the 
neglected  proviso  confirmed  was  again  made,  but 
in  vain;  and  the  southern  line  of  the  territory 
was  described  precisely  as  Ohio  did  not  wish. 
Then  Ohio,  in  session  after  session  of  her  legis¬ 
lature,  instructed  her  Congressmen  to  endeavor 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  defining  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  their  state.  It  was 
certainly  quite  necessary  that  this  be  done.  The 
lands  near  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  (now  the 
Maumee)  had  recently  been  ceded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Indians  and  were  rapidly  filling  with 
settlers.  Michigan  magistrates  exercised  author¬ 
ity  over  the  district,  while  the  president  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  collector  to  reside  at  the  Rapids,  de¬ 
scribing  the  place  as  in  Ohio. 

The  appeals  of  Ohio  became  so  urgent  that 
Congress  was  willing  to  consider  the  matter. 
Representative  Morrow  of  Ohio  proposed  a  bill 
confirming  the  northern  boundary  as  specified  in 
the  constitution  of  his  state,  and  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  question. 
But  the  bill  which  passed  provided  for  surveying 
the  boundary  as  established  bv  the  enabling  act 
of  1802,  the  ordinance  line.  Congress  had  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country  to  venture 
to  change  the  line,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  line 
prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  regarded 
as  inviolable.  The  bill  to  survey  the  boundary 
was  passed  in  1812,  when  the  government  was 
engaged  with  hostile  Indians,  and  with  the  war 
against  England,  and  hence  nothing  was  done 
for  three  years,  or  until  1815,  and  even  then  but 
little  was  accomplished.  Had  the  survey  been 
made  at  once,  before  the  disputed  strip  became 
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more  populous,  the  question  might  have  been 
settled;  but  during  the  delay  the  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  was  pouring  into  the  Miami  region,  and 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  becoming  more 
and  more  important.  Again  the  Ohio  authorities 
urged  the  survey  of  the  state  line,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  complied  with  the  request,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  done  according  to  the  act  of  1812.  The 
survey  was  made  in  1816.  The  surveyor  general 
of  Ohio  employed  a  Mr:  Harris  to  run  the  line ; 
not,  however,  according  to  the  president’s  direc¬ 
tion  but  according  to  the  proviso  of  the  Ohio 
state  constitution,  from  the  southern  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  northernmost  cape  of 
Maumee  bay.  The  Harris  line  is  the  second  of 
these  two  northern  boundaries. 

The  third  soon  appeared.  On  April  19,  1816, 
Congress  passed  the  enabling  act  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Indiana  as  a  state,  fixing  the  northern 
boundary  by  a  line  drawn  due  east  and  west  “ten 
miles  north  of  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan.”  Indiana  was  required  to  ratify  this 
boundary,  which  she  did  by  a  duly  elected  conven¬ 
tion  which  sat  at  Corydon,  June  10  to  29,  1816, 
and  framed  a  constitution,  and  she  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  December  nth.  Mov¬ 
ing  the  boundary  to  the  north,  cut  oflf  from  Michi¬ 
gan  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  and  one  hundred  miles 
long,  which  she  claimed  had  been  guaranteed  to 
her  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  by  several  other 
acts  of  Congress ;  but  she  allowed  the  act  to  pass 
unchallenged  at  the  time,  probably  because  she 
was  engaged  in  her  contention  with  Ohio,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  strip  thus  taken  away  from  her  was 
sparsely  settled  and  little  known. 

To  justify  depriving  Michigan  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  in  this  manner  it  was  argued  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  expressly  stipulated  that  the  bound¬ 
aries  it  laid  down  would  be  subject  to  changes 
which  Congress  afterwards  might  make,  and  Mich¬ 
igan  was  only  a  territory — that  Indiana  needed  not 
only  river  communication  with  the  south  but 
lake  communication  with  the  north — that  this 
would  facilitate  and  encourage  the  building  of 
connecting  canals  and  the  influx  of  settlers  by  way 
of  the  lakes — that  the  ordinance  line  of  1787 
would  deprive  Indiana  of  all  this  and  give  all  the 
lake  frontage  to  Michigan — and,  moreover,  that 
if  shut  out  from  northern  waters,  then,  in  case 
of  national  disruption,  the  interests  of  Indiana 
would  be  to  join  a  western  or  southern  confed¬ 


eracy.  The  new  boundary  was  of  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  to  La  Porte  county.  For  even  though 
Ohio  finally  won  in  the  contention,  and  the  Harris 
line  prevailed,  if  that  had  been  also  Indiana’s 
northern  boundary  it  would  not  have  given  us 
any  lake  front,  nor  have  been  of  much  benefit  to 
us ;  for  here  the  Harris  line  does  not  diverge  very 
far  north  from  its  starting  point. 

As  soon  as  General  Cass,  governor  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Territory,  heard  that  Ohio  had  surveyed  the 
Harris  line,  he  wrote  to  the  surveyor  general  of 
that  state,  asking  why  the  line  was  not  run  due 
east  from  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  saying  that  a  disputed  jurisdiction  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  that  the  sooner  the 
business  was  investigated  the  better.  To  this 
General  Tiffin  of  Ohio  replied  that  Harris  had 
found  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  be  more  than  seven  miles  south  of  the  northern 
most  cape  of  Miami  (or  Maumee)  #bay,  and  that 
he  had  run  the  line  between  the  two  points.  He 
sent  General  Cass  a  map  illustrating  the  two  lines, 
saying  that  the  proper  authority  should  decide 
which  should  govern,  but  for  his  part  he  believed 
that  the  Harris  line  was  the  true  one,  because 
it  was  according  to  Ohio’s  proviso,  and  the  state 
had  been  received  into  the  LTnion  with  that 
proviso  in  her  constitution. 

Hearing  of  this  correspondence,  the  governor 
of  Ohio  sent  to  his  next  legislature  a  message 
urging  that  the  matter  be  settled  at  once,  and  that 
body  settled  it  as  well  as  they  could  by  passing 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  Congress  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proviso  in  accepting  the  Constitution 
of  Ohio,  and  therefore  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  state  was  the  Harris  line.  Hearing  of  this, 
acting  Governor  Woodbridge,  in  the  absence  of 
Governor  Cass,  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
assuring  him  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional. 
He  also  wrote  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  tfien 
Secretary  of  State,  and  there  was  some  very 
strong 'correspondence  on  the  subject,  too  ex¬ 
tensive  to  include  here. 

Illinois  Territory  had  been  formed  in  1809. 
It  included  all  the  country  north  to  the  Canadian 
line;  that  is.  what  is  now  Wisconsin  and  a  part 
of  Minnesota.  In  1818  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  Nathaniel  Pope,  the 
delegate  in  Congress,  to  present  the  petition  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  The  committee  to 
which  that  petition  was  referred  instructed  Pope 
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to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  new  state. 
On  April  18th,  of  the  same  year,  Congress  passed 
an  enabling  act  and  provided  that  Illinois  might 
elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  frame  a  state 
constitution.  Illinois  elected  her  delegates  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July,  and  the  two  days  following; 
they  were  elected  in  all  the  twelve  counties,  and 
were  authorized  to  meet  in  convention  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  in  August  following,  “and  if  deemed  expedi¬ 
ent  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government, 
the  same  to  be  republican  in  form  and  not  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  so  much 
thereof  as  related  to  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
therein  formed.”  This  exception  was. very  im¬ 
portant.  It  seems  that  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Illinois  had  specified  the  ordinance  line  as  the 
northern  boundary,  but  this  exception  permitted 
Delegate  Pope  to  amend  the  bill  for  admission, 
so  that  the  northern  boundary  was  moved  up  to 
where  it  is  now.  Judge  Pope  stated  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  amendment  was  to  gain  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  state  a  coast  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  that 
this  would  afford  additional  security  to  the  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  the  Union;  inasmuch  as  Illinois  would 
thereby  be  connected  with  states  lying  to  the 
eastward.  Thus  was  Chicago  thrown  into  Illinois 
instead  of  into  Wisconsin.  Indeed,  when  ex-Presi- 
den  Van  Buren  was  in  that  city  on  July  3,  1842, 
a  letter  followed  him  directed  to  “Martin  Van 
Buren,  Chicago,  Wis.”  Thus  was  the  ordinance 
line,  the  old  Indian  boundary  which  runs  just 
north  of  La  Porte,  ignored  against  the  contention 
of  Michigan,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Illi¬ 
nois  moved  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north.  This 
helped  to  keep  the  boundary  dispute  before  the 
people.  Michigan’s  constant  contention  had  been 
that  the  ordinance  line  was  the  true  one,  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  change  it,  and  that  it 
should  be  the  lower  boundary  of  the  northern  tier 
if  states  west  of  Lake  Michigan  as  well  as  east. 

In  1818  the  governor  and  judges  of  Michigan 
Territory  protested  against  Ohio’s,  claim  to  the 
disputed  strip,  and  also  against  the  right  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  to  Indiana  a  strip  lying  further 
west.  They  knew  that  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  new  state,  but  they 
said.  *'\Ye  take  this  way  to  preserve  the  just 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  territory  *  *  * 

that  it  may  not  hereafter  be  supposed  that  they 
have  acquiesced  in  the  changes  which  have  been 
nade.,?  They  left  the  final  discussion  to  the 


future,  as  they  said,  “when  the  people  of  this 
country  can  be  heard  by  their  own  representa¬ 
tives.” 

The  dispute  with  Ohio  was  another  matter. 
There  the  contested  st^ip  lay  in  a  most  fertile 
region,  near  the  center  of  population  of  Michigan, 
and  the  question  of  possession  must  continually 
arise.  In  1818  the  authorities  of  Michigan  Terri¬ 
tory  sent  to  Congress  a  memorial  stating  that  the 
line  run  by  Harris  was  not  the  one  which  Con¬ 
gress  had  ordered  marked,  but  another  running 
several  miles  further  north.  They  also  sent  a 
committee  to  Washington  to  press  the  claims  of 
the  territory.  In  response,  President  Monroe, 
under  the  advice  of  a  house  committee,  directed 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio  be  marked 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  20, 
1812.  Mr.  Harris  declined  to  do  the  work;  and 
so,  in  1820,  one  Fulton  was  commissioned, 
who  ran  the  line  due  east  and  west  from 
the  most  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  Fulton  line  was  not 
a  new  one  but  the  old  ordinance  line 
correctly  surveyed.  Two  years  later  the  presi¬ 
dent  notified  Congress  that  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Ohio  had  been  marked  according  to  the  law 
of  1812.  The  Ohio  members  complained  that  the 
Fulton  line  had  been  run  not  by  order  of  Con¬ 
gress  blit  at  the  request  of  General  Cass,  and 
asked  to  have  it  remarked  according  to  the  Harris 
survey.  The  House  refused,  but  neglected  to 
declare  the  line  marked  by  Fulton  to  be  the  true 
boundary.  Thus  the  matter  apparently  was  as 
far  from  being  settled  as  ever. 

In  1821  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa  and  Potta- 
wottomie  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  their 
lands  east  of  the  south  bend  of  the  St.  Joseph 
river,  and  north  of  the  ordinance  or  Fulton  line, 
and  in  1826  the  Pottawottomies  ceded  their  lands 
west  of  said  river  and  north  of  the  same  line. 
This  use  by  the  government  of  the  ordinance  line 
as  a  boundary,  encouraged  Michigan  to  hope  in 
its  stability. 

In  1824  Senator  Benton  tried  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  erect  Wisconsin  into  the  Territory  of  Chip¬ 
pewa.  The  people  of  that  country  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion,  but  the  legislative  council  of  Michigan  at 
once  sent  to  Congress  a  memorial  protesting 
against  the  division  of  the  territory,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped.  In  1827  Judge  Doty  made  a 
similar  attempt,  calling  the  proposed  territory. 
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Wisconsin.  The  Michigan  legislative  council 
urged  that  this  request  be  granted.  The  House 
accordingly  passed  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  the 
territory,  calling  it,  Huron.  But  objections  were 
raised  to  the  boundaries  and  the  Senate  failed  to 
consider  the  bill.  The  objection  was  to  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Illinois.  The  ordinance  line  was 
claimed  as  the  irrevocable  boundary.  From  such 
facts  we  see  how  the  old  Indian  boundary  which 
runs  just  north  of  LaPorte  has  figured  in  history, 
and  how  tenacious  Michigan  was  that  it  should  be 
the  dividing  line  between  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  tier  of  states. 

In  1826  there  was  much  excitement  over  the 
matter.  The  Ohio  delegation  in  Congress  secured 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  marking  the  line  dividing  Ohio 
from  Michigan  Territory,  this  time  not  claiming 
that  it  be  done  according  to  their  constitutional 
proviso.  Probably  they  were  becoming  wary. 
The  proposal  was  not  considered,  but  Michigan 
was  on  the  alert.  In  her  next  council  she  voted 
to  instruct  her  delegate  in  Congress  to  prevent  any 
change  in  the  territorial  boundary,  and  announced 
that  she  had  “acquired  absolute  vested  rights” 
by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  act  of  1805.  A 
little  later,  in  1827,  Michigan  organized  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Port  Lawrence  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
disputed  tract  without  causing  any  protest  from 
Ohio.  The  battle  for  the  present  was  to  be  fought 
in  Congress. 

In  1827  a  bill  was  passed  without  difficulty, 
providing  for  the  marking  of  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Indiana.  This  was  the  first  time  it  had 
been  surveyed.  The  line  was  run  by  E.  P.  Hend¬ 
ricks,  under  the  authority  of  the  surveyor  general 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  work  was  begun 
October  8,  1827.  Our  northern  boundary  line 
therefore  may  well  be  called  the  Hendricks  line. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  the  southern 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  “for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  true  northern  boundary  lines  of  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois but  this 
measure  failed  to  receive  attention  at  this  or  the 
following  session. 

But  by  1831  the  boundary,  question  began  to 
assume  a  serious  aspect.  The  Ohio  legislature 
petitioned  Congress  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
establishment  of  the  dividing  line  between  that 
state  and  the  territory  of  Michigan.  Governor 


Cass  was  anxious.  He  sent  to  the  council  of  the 
territory  a  very  serious  message  referring  briefly 
to  the  attempt  of  certain  counties  to  separate  from 
the  territory,  and  to  the  possession  by  Indiana  of 
a  portion  of  the  territory.  He  advised  against 
urging  any  claim  to  the  ‘latter,  as  Indiana  was 
already  in  possession,  and  it  was  better  to  leave 
the  tract  unclaimed  until  Michigan  too  should  be 
a  member  of  the  tribunal  which  must  decide  the 
question.  But  with  regard  to  Ohio  he  urged 
sending  to  Congress  a  memorial  which  would 
state  the  rights  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
the  territory.  Before  referring  the  matter  to  Con¬ 
gress,  the  legislative  council  authorized  Governor 
Cass  to  negotiate  with  the  governor  of  Ohio  with 
a  viewr  to  a  compromise,  which  he  did ;  but  as 
this  was  in  vain,  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress. 
About  the  same  time  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
memorialized  Congress,  and  for  the  first  time  out¬ 
lined  their  claims.  The  result  was  the  passage 
of  an  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  latitude 
of  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  other 
points,  preparatory  to  an  adjustment  of  the  Ohio 
and  Michigan  boundary. 

The  year  1833  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  the  contest  was  on  and  waxed  warmer  until 
the  people  of  the  two  states  faced  each  other  in 
battle  array,  and  both  defied  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  as  only  the  seceding  states  have  ever  dared 
to  do.  Both  parties  were  active,  there  was  a 
sharp  and  continued  contest  in  Congress ;  there 
were  memorials  and  counter  memorials. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  December,  1833,  Michigan 
made  her  first  formal  petition  for  admission  into 
the  Union,  which  was  refused.  In  1835  she  tried 
again,  with  the  same  result.  She  had  more  than 
the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants,  110  one 
doubted  that  she  should  be  admitted,  but  many 
doubted  the  right  of  admission  with  the  bound¬ 
aries  which  she  so  uncompromisingly  claimed. 
Failing  in  the  second  attempt  to  obtain  permission 
to  form  themselves  into  a  state  the  people  of 
Michigan  determined  to  go  on  without  permission. 
In  January,  1835,  the  legislative  council  called  a 
convention  to  meet  the  following  May,  to  form 
“for  themselves  a  constitution  and  state  govern¬ 
ment,”  which  they  did.  Meantime  Congress  was 
considering  the  matter  of  the  disputed  line.  The 
Senate  passed  a  bill  according  to  the  desire  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  was  killed  in  the 
House  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  Indiana  and 
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Illinois  had  turned  against  Michigan,  because  her 
insistence  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  disregard 
the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  made  them  fear  that  their  own  northern 
lines  might  be  in  danger ;  since  both  had  been  run 
regardless  of  the  ordinance. 

In  1835  the  governor  of  Indiana  mentioned 
the  boundary  dispute  in  his  message,  and  so  much 
of  his  message  as  treated  of  that  subject  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  select  committee  who  considered  the 
matter,  and  made  an  exhaustive  report  covering 
eight  royal  octavo  printed  pages.  After  the  proper 
announcement,  and  a  reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  report  says, 

“A  portion  of  territory  ten  miles  in  width, 
extending  across  the  entire  breadth  of  our  north¬ 
ern  boundary,  embracing  a  most  fertile  tract  of 
country,  and  that  part  of  Lake  Michigan  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  prize  as  all  important  to 
the  trade,  commerce  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  which  we  have 
always  regarded  as  properly  secured  to  us  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  by  the  law'  of  Congress  author^ 
izing  us  to  form  a  state  government,  and  by  the 
express  acceptance  and  ratification  of  the  terms 
of  that  law  by  the  convention  who  met  to  form 
a  constitution  for  the  government  of  this  state — 
has  been  claimed  in  positive  terms  by  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Michigan.” 

The  report  quotes  Article  5  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  which  specifies  the  boundary  "‘line  due 
east  and  west  from  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan the  report  mentions  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  which  relate  to  the  matter  and  then  says, 

“Michigan  founds  her  claim  to  the  territory 
in  dispute  between  her  and  Indiana,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  5th  article  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1805,  insisting 
that  what  she  calls  the  ‘fundamental’  line  running 
east  and  west  ‘through  the  southerly  bend  or  ex¬ 
treme  of  Lake  Michigan,’  shall  be  recognized  as 
the  true  line  of  division  between  her  in  her  right, 
asth eState  of  Michigan,  and  the  states  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio.” 

The  report  then  argues  that  ‘'southerly  bend” 
means  not  the  extreme  southern  point  but  the 
*hole  bend  of  Lake  Michigan;  that  it  would  be 
partial  legislation  for  Congress  to  give  so  fair  a 
lake  portion  to  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  none  to 
Indiana;  that  Michigan,  even  without  the  ten 
mile  strip,  was  larger  than  Indiana ;  that  the  ordi¬ 


nance  of  1787  did  not  mean  that  the  line  it  speci¬ 
fied  should  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  twro 
states  formed  north  of  it,  but  simply  that  those 
two  states  should  be  formed  somewhere  north  of 
it  and  not  south  of  it.  The  House  had  passed  a 
resolution  containing  instructions  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  addressing  a  memorial  to  the 
state  of  Virginia,  calling  upon  her  to  ratify  the 
boundaries  of  Indiana  as  established  by  Congress, 
but  the  committee  decided  that  there  w'ould  be 
an  impropriety  in  requesting  Virginia  to  ratify 
and  confirm  any  proceedings  of  Congress.  It 
would  imply  that  Congress  had  not  acted  with 
proper  authority ;  Congress  and  Indiana  were  the 
contracting  parties,  not  Virginia  and  Indiana,  and 
not ’Michigan  and  Indiana.  The  committee  there¬ 
fore  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following 
joint  resolutions: — 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana ,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress 
be  instructed,  and  our  representatives  requested, 
to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Michigan  on  a  line  drawn  east  and  west 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan ; 
and  also  that  they  insist  upon  the  present  northern 
boundary  of  Indiana,  as  prescribed  in  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1816,  providing  for  her  admission 
into  the  Union. 

Resolved  further  as  the  sense  of  this  General 
Assembly ,  That  having  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Congress,  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  cannot  believe  that  any  measure  will 
be  adopted  by  that  body,  w'hich,  by  seeking  to  de¬ 
prive  this  state  of  any  portion  of  her  territory  as 
secured  to  her  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress, 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  convention  of  this  state 
ratifying  the  same,  would  without  the  consent  of 
this  state  thereto  obtained,  be  unauthorized,  un¬ 
constitutional  and  void,  and  only  operate  as  a 
pretext  for  future  controversy. 

Resolved  further ,  That  our  Senators  in  Con¬ 
gress  be  instructed,  and  our  representatives  re¬ 
quired,  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
Congress  for  the  formation  of  a  state  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Michigan,  to  use  their  exertions  to  have 
incorporated  in  such  act  a  provision  restricting 
the  territory  of  such  state  from  extending  south 
beyond  “an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  a 
'point  ten  miles  north  of  the  southern  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan.” 

Resolved  further f  That  his  Excellency,  the 
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governor,  be  requested  to  transmit  to  our  Sena¬ 
tors  and  representatives  in  Congress  copies  of  the 
foregoing  report  and  resolutions. 

The  report  and  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  accepted  and  adopted  as  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution,  and  approved  February  7,  1835.  Thus 
did  Indiana  turn  against  Michigan  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Ohio  in  the  controversy. 

When  the  people  of  Michigan  heard  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  according  to  the  views 
of  Ohio,  there  were  rumors  of  war.  Michigan  de¬ 
clared  to  Congress  that  she  would  submit  the 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  until  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached  she  would  resist,  “let  the  attempt 
be  made  by  whom  it  may,  all  efforts  to  rob  her 
of  her  soil  and  trample  upon  her  rights.”  She 
offered  to  negotiate  with  Ohio  and  Indiana  re¬ 
garding  their  conflicting  claims.  Indiana  ignored 
it,  and  Ohio  declined  it ;  but  instead  the  governor 
of  Ohio  advised  that  the  counties  of  the  state  be 
extended  to  a  line  running  from  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northern 
cape  of  Maumee  bay.  The  advice  was  promptly 
accepted,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  that 
effect,  and  directed  the  governor  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  survey  and  remark  the  Harris 
line.  The  people  of  the  disputed  tract  desired  it. 
They  wished  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ohio.  The  Miami  canal  was  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  the  settlers  desired  to  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  it. 

Two  weeks  before  this,  the  council  of  Michi¬ 
gan  had  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Michigan.  Governor  Lucas  now  sent  to 
acting  Governor  Mason  of  Michigan  a  copy  of 
his  message  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  that 
young  man  issued  orders  to  Brigadier  General 
Joseph  W.  Brown,  of  the  Michigan  militia,  and 
prepared  to  resist  Ohio  by  force.  The  blood  of 
each  party  was  up,  each  claimed  to  be  a  sovereign 
state  and  each  resented  interference  by  the 
national  government,  though  Michigan  was  will¬ 
ing  to  await  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
On  the  first  of  April  General  Brown  and  a  force 
of  volunteers,  had  already  encamped  at  Monroe, 
just  north  of  the  contested  strip,  and  he  was  now 
joined  by  Governor  Mason.  On  April  second 
Governor  Lucas  and  staff,  and  the  commission 
to  remark  the  Harris  line,  accompanied  by  Gen¬ 


eral  Bell  and  his  troops,  arrived  at  Perrysburg, 
just  south  of  the  contested  strip.  The  election 
of  officers  in  the  disputed  strip,  under  the  auspices 
of  Ohio,  passed  off  quietly ;  the  tug  of  war  would 
come  when  those  officers  attempted  to  exercise 
their  functions ;  then  Michigan  would  begin  civil 
processes  against  them,  and  back  it  up  if  necessary 
by  force  of  arms.  The  rival  governors  had  re¬ 
ceived  notice  from  President  Jackson  that  he  had 
sent  peace  commissioners  who  were  on  the  way. 
Governor  Mason  now  wrote  to  Governor  Lucas 
asking  him  to  desist  from  enforcing  the  Ohio 
law  until  the  president’s  mediators  appeared. 
Lucas  did  not  deign  to  reply  by  writing,  but  sent 
an  oral  message  saying  he  had  already  written 
to  the  president  a  letter  which  would  prevent  in¬ 
terference,  and  that  Ohio  did  not  desire  the 
service  of  mediators. 

At  this  juncture  the  mediators  appeared. 
Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Benjamin  C. 
Howard,  of  Baltimore,  had  traveled  night  and 
day,  which  meant  much  in  those  days,  and  on 
April  third  they  arrived  in  Toledo.  They  sought 
by  diplomacy  to  appease  the  wrath  of  each  gov¬ 
ernor,  but  failed.  The  men  elected  under  the 
Ohio  act  were  beginning  to  assume  office,  civil 
processes  were  issued  against  them  under  the 
Michigan  act,  and  General  Brown  with  his  forces 
was  ready  to  execute  them.  The  people  of  the 
disputed  strip  were  between  two  fires,  and  yet 
their  fortunes  were  bound  up  with  the  government 
of  Ohio.  They  begged  the  Ohio  authorities  to 
protect  them.  The  commission  to  survey  the 
boundary  began  to  run  the  Harris  line,  and  had 
proceeded  as  far  west  as  Tecumseh,  where  Ohio 
people  say  they  were  attacked,  Michigan  people 
that  they  were  arrested.  Governor  Lucas  called 
an  extra  session  of  his  legislature  to  increase  his 
army.  The  peace  commissioners  proposed  that 
Ohio  run  her  line,  and  that  there  be  concurrent 
jurisdiction  until  settlement  by  the  federal  judi¬ 
ciary.  Lucas  consented  to  both.  Mason  was  will¬ 
ing  to  let  the  line  be  run,  but  spurned  the  idea  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction. 

At  length  the  Ohio  legislature  voted  to  abide 
by  the  proposals  of  the  peace  commissioners  if 
the  United  States  would  compel  Michigan  to  do 
so ;  but  as  a  safeguard  Ohio  passed  an  act  against 
kidnappers,  and  appropriated  $300,000  to  carry 
out  her  plans.  During  the  same  time  the  Michigan 
constitutional  convention  was  in  session  at  De- 
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troit,  and  declared  that  Ohio  might  run  the  line, 
but  no  authority  on  earth  save  that  of  the  United 
States  should  be  exercised  in  the  disputed  strip. 
Ohio  began  to  carry  out  the  proposal  of  concur¬ 
rent  jurisdiction,  resulting  in  renewed  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war.  On  the  seventh  of  September, 
>835,  the  Ohio  judges  went  to  hold  court  at 
Toledo.  Again  troops  were  mustered  on  both 
sides.  But  the  court  was  held  at  midnight,  and 
adjourned  just  as  the  Michigan  forces  came  up. 
The  troops  were  therefore  dispersed ;  the  people 
on  either  side,  from  many  considerations,  were  as 
willing  to  follow  their  leaders  to  peace  as  to  war, 
the  Toledo  war,  or  the  Governor  Lucas  war,  was 
over,  and  the  dispute  was  destined  to  be  settled 
by  politicians  at  Washington. 

President  Jackson  had  submitted  the  boundary 
dispute  to  Attorney  General  Butler,  who  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  disputed  strip  belonged  to  Michigan. 
John  Quincy  Adams  also,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
said,  “Never  in  the  course  of  my  life  have  I 
known  a  controversy  of  which  all  the  right  was 
so  clearly  on  one  side  and  all  the  power  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  the  other,  where  the  temptation 
was  so  intense  to  take  the  strongest  side,  and  the 
duty  of  taking  the  weakest  was  so  thankless." 

But  the  president  was  in  a  difficulty.  The 
following  year  a  presidential  election  would  occur, 
and  he  desired  that  Martin  Van  Buren  be  the 
successful  candidate.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  each 
of  which  states  of  course  preferred  its  more 
northern  boundary,  naturally  sympathized  with 
Ohio.  These  three  states  had  a  large  number  of 
votes.  On  the  other  hand  Michigan,  though  hav¬ 
ing  a  state  government,  was  only  a  territory. 
Again,  Arkansas  as  well  as  Michigan  aspired  to 
statehood,  and  the  administration  was  anxious  to 
have  both  admitted  in  time  to  vote  at  the  next 
presidential  election,  as  both  were  supposed  to 
be  Democratic.  Moreover,  one  was  a  slave  state 
the  other  a  free  state,  and  if  only  one  were  ad¬ 
mitted  the  other  would  take  offense.  Clearly  the 
only  way  to  remove  all  difficulties  was  to  settle 
the  boundary  dispute.  The  decision  of  the  at¬ 
torney  general,  though  seeking  to  be  just 
to  Michigan,  pointed  out  to  the  president 
that  he  might  remove  Governor  Mason,  and 
appoint  for  Michigan  a  governor  who  would 
not  violate  the  law  and  yet  who  would 
not  push  matters  to  violence,  until  the 
question  could  be  settled  by  Congress,  an  ex¬ 


pedient  to  which  the  president  finally  resorted. 
This  occasioned  John  Quincy  Adams  to  say  that 
the  attorney  general's  decision  “was  perfumed 
with  the  thirty-five  electoral  votes  of  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Illinois." 

Acts  for  the  admission  of  both  states  were 
approved  June  15,  1836.  Arkansas  was  admitted 
unconditionally,  but  Michigan  on  condition  that 
she  give  the  disputed  district  to  Ohio,  and  receive 
as  compensation  the  upper  peninsula.  In  a  con¬ 
vention  at  Ann  Arbor  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
September,  Michigan  rejected  these  conditions  by 
a  strong  majority.  But  her  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  anxious  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
national  Congress,  men  at  Washington  feared 
losing  money  on  lands  sold  in  Michigan,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  anxious  to  have  the  state  ratify 
the  act  for  her  admission,  and  all  these  interested 
parties  brought  pressure  to  bear.  Arguments  in 
favor  of  the  state's  yielding  were  put  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  after  much  shrewd  management  a  popu¬ 
lar  conventipn  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14th,  which  assented  to  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  admission.  This  convention  was  not  duly 
called,  and  it  acted  wholly  without  the  proper 
authority;  but  strange  to  say  both  houses  of 
Congress  by  large  majorities  passed  an  act  ap¬ 
proved  January  26,  1837,  accepting  this  conven¬ 
tion  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and 
so  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

But  for  some  years  Michigan  did  not  re¬ 
linquish  her  claim  to  her  lost  tracts  of  land.  In 
1838,  and  again  in  1842,  the  question  was  brought 
up  in  the  Michigan  legislature,  and  eminent  law¬ 
yers  were  consulted  as  to  her  right  to  the  dis¬ 
puted  tracts.  And  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  made  a  legal  test  of  the  question  long  ago 
but  for  the  development  of  the  immense  wealth  of 
her  mines  in  the  upper  peninsula,  which  had  been 
given  her  as  a  compensation  for  what  she  lost  to 
Ohio.  This  development  began  about  the  year 
1845,  and  soon  convinced  her  that  her  lost  strips 
bore  no  comparison  in  value  to  the  rich  mining 
region  which  she  had  acquired. 

Such  are  the  three  northern  boundary  lines ; 
first,  the  ordinance  line,  the  Fulton  line,  or  as  it 
is  now  called  the  old  Indian  boundary  ;  second, 
the  Harris  line ;  and  third,  the  Hendricks'  line ; 
and  such  is  the  correct  history  of  the  boundary 
dispute,  so  far  as  we  can  give  it  in  the  present 
space.  From  the  foregoing  we  may  see  that 
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the  seemingly  insignificant  line  just  north  of 
LaPorte,  has  been  of  exceeding  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Northwest,  being  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  dispute  which  lasted  for  forty-nine 
years,  through  twelve  administrations,  extending 
over  the  periods  of  seven  presidents,  and  which 
occasioned  great  contention,  employing  much  of 
the  best  talent  of  the  country,  engaging  many  of 
our  strongest  characters,  and  very  nearly  result¬ 
ing  in  a  bloody  war. 

During  the  dispute  Indiana  had  no  occasion 
to  act  save  through  her  representatives  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Her  northern  boundary  had  been  fixed 
satisfactorily  to  herself,  and  she  rested  in  the 
authority  of  the  national  government.  She  natur¬ 
ally  sympathized  with  Ohio,  and  the  matter  was 
discussed  more  or  less  by  her  public  men ;  but 
that  was  all.  Whatever  struggles  might  have 
been  had  afterwards,  the  main  dispute  which 
actually  existed  was  between  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
and  wholly  with  regard  to  the  tract  east  of  Indiana. 
The  ten  mile  strip  which  had  been  given  to  Indi¬ 
ana  was  another  matter,  it  was  bounded  by  a  dif¬ 


ferent  line.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  LaPorte 
county,  and  a  certain  interest  was  taken  in  it 
here;  for  the  citizens  were  intelligent  people. 
Their  influence  was  exerted  through  those  who 
represented  them  in  the  state  legislature  and  in  the 
national  Congress.  Rut  the  scene* of  action  was 
too  remote  for  it  to  cause  any  great  excitement 
here.  Had  there  been  the  rapid  means  of  com¬ 
munication  which  exist  today,  the  case  might  have 
been  different ;  but  the  telegraph  was  unknown  in 
America,  railroads  had  not  invaded'  the  west, 
mails  moved  slowly,  and  the  news  of  the  Toledo 
war,  and  of  the  strife  at  the  national  Congress, 
and  of  the  agitation  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  which  were  interested  in  the  matter,  did  not 
reach  LaPorte  county  until  it  was  tOo  late  to  be¬ 
come  excited  over  it.  The  county  was  more  in¬ 
terested  in  her  own  development  and  prospects 
than  in  anything  else,  even  politics  were  lost 
sight  of  in  the  united  efforts  of  all  parties  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  county,  her  northern 
boundary  had  been  fixed  by  Congress,  and  she 
rested' secure  in  her  organization. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DEVELOPMENT — THE  COUNTRY. 


“Hour  after  hour  and  day  to  day  succeed#, 

Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  furrow  jfsreads 
To  crumbling  mould, — a  level  surface  clear. 

And  strewed  with  corn  to  crown  the  rising  year.” 

— Robert  Bloomfield. 


The  country  about  us  is  not  what  it  was  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  great  improvement  has  been  made. 
It  is  still  beautiful,  blit  its  beauty  is  of  a  different 
bind.  Then  its  voices  sang  of  solitude,  now  they 
sing  of  usefulness.  Then  it  had  a  wild  beauty, 
and  its  atmosphere  was  laden  with  the  poetry  of 
an  imagined  past,  when  it  teemed  with  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  mound  builders,  or  when,  later,  the 
red  man  roamed  through  its  forests  and  over  its 
prairies.  I  Jut  its  beauty  has  been  chastened  by 
human  touch,  and  now  it  tells  us  of  happy  homes, 
and  of  the  triumphs  of  human  life ;  saddened  of 
course  by  the  thought  of  the  hardships  and  sor¬ 
rows  and  final  partings  which  its  inhabitants  have 
experienced. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  after  the  settler  had 
made  his  family  as  comfortable  as  possible 
temporarily,  was  to  build  the  traditional  log  cabin. 
Trees  must  be  selected  which  were  not  too  large, 
or  they  could  not  be  handled  conveniently;  not 

small,  or  the  cabin  would  be  a  house  of  sap¬ 
lings.  The  process  of  felling  the  trees,  splitting 
the  logs,  hewing  them  so  as  to  have  fiat  walls 
indde.  notching  them  at  the  ends  to  let  them 
<lo'vn  upon  each  other,  slanting  the  gables,  riving 
out  lapboards  or  shingles,  putting  on  roof  poles, 
binding  the  shingles  to  them,  sawing  out  doors 
and  windows,  making  the  fire  place,  and  many 
other  things  necessary  in  building  a  log  cabin — 
this  process  is  yet  familiar  to  many  of  us;  wre 
remember  it  well.  This  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  stood  our  volunteers  well  in  hand  during 
the  Civil  war,  for  it  enabled  them  to  make  them¬ 
selves  comparatively  comfortable  during  the  long 


winter  of  inactivity.  After  our  settlers  had 
housed  their  families  they  made  a  shelter  for 
their  stock,  which  was  often  done  by  setting  posts 
in  the  ground,  with  crotches  at  the  upper  end ; 
poles  were  laid  from  crotch  to  crotch,  other  poles 
laid  across,  and  the  roof  covered  with  long  prairie 
grass  until  it  was  thick  enough  to  shed  water. 
Poles  were  slanted  against  the  sides,  and  grass 
piled  on  them  in  the  same  manner.  The  door 
could  be  left  open,  or  closed  by  any  means  con¬ 
venient.  This  made  an  exceedingly  warm  shelter, 
though  it  was  so  dark  that  the  animal’s  eyes 
sometimes  suffered  from  it.  Swine  and  other 
stock  could  be  left  to  shelter  themselves,  and  they 
usually  found  some  sheltered  nook  in  the  groves 
and  forests,  or  among  the  thick  grass,  where 
they  made  themselves  comfortable,  though  some 
of  them  ran  wild.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like 
LaPorte,  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
centers  of  civilization  the  necessary  articles,  these 
primitive  methods  were  greatly  modified  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  from  the  very  first.  Shingle  nails 
were  used  instead  of  weight  poles,  window  panes 
took  the  place  of  oiled  paper  or  cloth,  and  so  on. 
The  first  settlers  brought  with  them  the  few  tools 
necessary  for  their  pioneer  life,  such  as  axes, 
adzes,  iron  wedges,  hammers,  saws,  augers,  g'm- 
lets,  frovvs  for  shaving  shingles,  planes,  chisels, 
etc.,  and  the  women  brought  needles,  scissors, 
thimbles,  pins,  thread,  yarn,  spinning  wheels,  and 
some  brought  looms.  Mr.  William  Andrew  of 
LaPorte  has  in  his  possession  a  grindstone  which 
was  owned  by  his  father  in  the  early  thirties.  The 
settlers  within  a  radius  of  many  miles  used  to 
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come  and  grind  their  tools  on  that  stone.  It  was 
originally  a  very  large  disc,  but  by  much  grinding 
it  has  been  worn  down  until  it  is  very  small. 

After  the  primitive  log  cabin,  came  the  frame 
building,  and  then  the  brick  structure.  For 
brick  were  made  very  early  in  the  county.  But 
it  was  the  sawmill  which  marked  the  first  move 
away  from  pioneer  life.  For  as  soon  as  a  saw¬ 
mill  was  accessible  to  any  community,  frame 
buildings  were  practicable.  Indeed,  the  county 
was  so  well  wooded  that  they  were  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  all  who  would  put  forth  the 
necessary  labor  to  obtain  them.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  cut  the  logs,  haul  them  to  mill, 
pay  the  toll,  in  whatever  form,  and  haul  the  lum¬ 
ber  home  again.  And  this  was  an  economy  of 
time  which  was  very  precious  in  those  days  of 
subduing  the  virgin  soil  and  making  a  settled 
home.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  hew  timber,  and 
split  out  boards  with  wedges,  and  then  smooth 
them  by  hand.  Hence  it  was  that,  as  detailed 
in  another  chapter,  sawmills  were  put  up  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  Where  nature  provided  the 
means  they  were  run  by  water  power,  otherwise 
by  steam.  And  at  once  frame  buildings — mills 
and  shops  of  different  kinds,  stores,  hotels, 
churches,  schoolhouses  and  dwelling  houses  be¬ 
gan  to  multiply,  and  the  country  put  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  advancing  civilization.  Many  of  those 
buildings  are  standing  to-day,  though  most  of  them 
have  long  since  vanished,  or  given  place  to  others. 
In  almost  every  large  town,  in  almost  every 
smaller  center,  and  even  in  the  country  itself, 
may  be  found  an  occasional  frame  dwelling  which 
was  built  in  the  thirties  of  forties,  and  many  of 
those  built  at  that  time  have  been  remodeled  and 
modernized  so  that  few  traces  of  their  original 
form  remain.  Slowly,  as  the  years  went  by,  im¬ 
provements  were  made.  Gradually  new,  more 
beautiful  and  commodious  buildings  were  put  up 
for  both  families  and  dumb  animals,  and  more  and 
'more  conveniences  were  introduced  into  the 
former  ones,  until  to-day,  as  one  rides  through 
any  part  of  the  county,  he  sees  not  only  highly 
improved  and  well  stocked  farms  but  large,  com¬ 
modious,  and  in  many  cases  even  artistic,  build¬ 
ings  which  bespeak  the  thrift  of  the  owners,  and 
the  vast  progress  which  has  been  made  since  the 
first  log  buildings  were  made  in  Hudson  and 
New  Durham  townships  in  1828  and  1829.  This 
is  the  case  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Even  in 


riding  over  the  northern  sandhills,  and  in  ap¬ 
parently  the  most  unproductive  portions,  one  is 
often  surprised  to  find  a  large,  white  farm  house 
burst  upon  his  view,  with  its  cluster  of  neat  farm 
buildings  and  well  kept  grounds.  And  when  we 
couple  with  all  this,  the  rural  mail  delivery,  that 
greatest  of  all  modern  civilizers,  enabling  us  ef¬ 
fectually  to  assimilate  our  foreign  population, 
what  can  our  LaPorte  county  farmer  ask  besides? 
He  can  receive  and  read  his  daily  paper  as  though 
he  were  in  the  city. 

And  yet,  as  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  “man 
never  is  but  always  to  be  blessed/'  in  1839  t*ie 
subject  was  agitated  of  finding  a  better  country. 
On  Thursday,  March  14th,  of  that  year,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  schoolhouse  in  New  Durham 
township,  for  the  purpose  of  free  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  policy  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  emigrating  to  the  Oregon  territory". 
Daniel  Jessup  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J. 
Simmons  was  appointed  secretary.  Much  valu¬ 
able  information  relating  to  that  country  was  laid 
before  the  meeting,  and  several  resolutions  of  an 
inviting  character  adopted.  The  subject  of  the 
Oregon  country  was  determined  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  merit  the  consideration  of  all  American 
citizens.  The  meeting  finally  crystallized  into  the 
recommendation  that  a  county  meeting  be  held  at 
the  court  house  in  LaPorte,  on  Thursday,  the  21st; 
at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  that  notice  of  the  same  be 
given.  Notice  was  accordingly  published  in  the 
.  county  papers  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  that 
at  the  specified  time  and  place  a  meeting  would  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  policy 
and  propriety  of  colonizing  the  Oregon  territory. 
All  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Oregon  country 
were  invited  to  attend.  Little  ever  came  of  it, 
the  people  were  too  well  fixed  in  their  own 
county.  In  the  late  forties  also,  as  related  else¬ 
where,  there  was  an  exodus  from  the  county  to 
California.  But  they  who  went  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
they  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  at  home.  And,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  who  is  well  fixed  in  as  good  a 
country  as  LaPorte  county,  and  to  whom  the 
climate  is  suited,  can  better  himself  by  going 
elsewhere. 

After  the  county  was  incorporated,  it  settled 
rapidly.  It  was  a  land  of  promise,  and  probably 
no  other  county  in  the  state  gained  so  many  in- 
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habitants  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  In  some  of  the  townships  nearly  all  the 
government  land  was  taken  by  1835.  It  was  felt 
that  there  could  not  be  a  better  land,  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  could  not  be  surpassed,  and 
that  for  salubrity  of  climate  the  west  had  not 
produced  its  equal.  The  prairies  afforded  to  the 
farmer  the  ready  opportunity  of  making  the  soil 
subject  to  his  wishes,  and  the  woods  afforded  an 
abundance  of  timber  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  By  1836  the  county 
population  was  above  ten  thousand,  whereas 
three  years  before  it  was  the  journey  of  a  mile 
from  house  to  house.  The  whole  land  which  but 
a  short  time  before  was  owned  by  the  government 
on  every  hand  presented  the  most  thriving  farms, 
overflowing  granaries,  and  an  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  rising  rapidly  in  wealth  and  comfort.  The 
county  did  not  present  the  opportunity  for  profit¬ 
able  speculation  that  some  other  regions  presented 
but  no  country  held  forth  more  solid  inducements 
for  investment. 

In  1838  travelers  through  the  county  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  descriptions  of  its  inland  lakes 
and  beautiful  scenery,  declaring  that  it  stood  un¬ 
equalled  for  agricultural  and  commercial  advant¬ 
ages,  and  that  it  could  maintain  a  greater  popula¬ 
tion  than  any  other  of  the  same  size  in  the  west. 
The  farmers  seemed  more  liberal  and  appeared 
more  intelligent  than  in  most  other  places.  Visit¬ 
ors  saw  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  water 
power  in  the  county,  which  could  be  applied  to  all 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  they  looked  forward 
to  the  not  far  distant  day  when  the  song  of  the 
forge  and  the  busy  hum  of  industry  and  enterprise 
would  resound  throughout  the  whole  county, 
when  each  little  brook  should  be  made  to  run  the 
mill  or  ply  the  spindle,  and  when  this  then  remote 
region  of  the  west  should  be  far  east  to  other  set¬ 
tlements  yet  more  remote.  The  strides  of  the  past 
eight  years  seemed  marvelous,  fancy  •  could  not 
picture  the  great  things  to  come,  and  La  Porte 
county  must  occupy  a  prominent  and  enviable  sta¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  picture  presented  in  1838,  and 
time  has  enabled  us  to  see  with  how  much  correct¬ 
ness  it  was  drawn. 

And  yet  that  very  year  is  known  in  history  as 
the  sickly  season,  throughout  what  is  now  the 
middle  west.  Sickness  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  throughout  the  whole  northern  part  of  In¬ 
diana.  There  was  a  long  continued  season  of  dry, 
6 


sultry  weather.  The  little  brooks  were  dried  up, 
the  lakes,  which  the  spring  before  had  in  some 
places  overflowed  the  roads  for  rods  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  had  now  fallen  much  below 
their  usual  level,  leaving  on  their  margin  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  creating  sickening 
effluvia  to  float  about  in  the  atmosphere,  and  add 
to  the  occasion  of  sickness  and  distress  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  county.  But  the  deaths 
were  few,  considering  the  vast  number  of  cases. 
At  that  time  there  were  marshes  about  LaPorte 
and  in  many  other  places,  which  have  since  been 
drained  out  or  filled  up,  but  which  then  probably 
added  to  the  occasion  of  sickness.  Disease  was 
so  prevalent,  widespread  and  alarming,  that  the 
religious  people  suggested  the  idea  of  a  day  set 
apart  for  humiliation  and  prayer,  which  was  not 
opposed  nor  ridiculed  by  the  non-religious,  who 
said  that  they  could  not  cry  that  all  was  well  when 
it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  truth. 

Wheat  and  produce  were  so  plenty  in  the  late 
thirties  and  early  forties  that  it  was  often  difficult 
to  get  them  hauled  to  market.  It  was  before  rail¬ 
roads  had  come  to  the  county.  It  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  see  such  advertisements  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “Wanted,  twenty  teams  to  haul  wheat  to 
Michigan  City  by  Wheeler  and  Traver.”  But 
human  nature  was  very  much  the  same  .then  as 
now.  On  Friday,  November  1,  1839,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  farmers  at  the  house  of  Henly  Cly- 
burn,  in  New  Durham  township,  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  own  interests  which  they  resolved 
to  sustain  “in  spite  of  the  common  wheat  specu¬ 
lator  or  his  mercenary  agents.”  What  would 
they  have  said  if  they  had  known  our  present  day 
corners  in  wheat  and  other  necessities  of  life? 
Can  we  not  imagine  those  farmers  turning  over 
in  their  graves?  In  that  meeting  they  resolved 
to  maintain  a  fair  and  equitable  price  for  wheat, 
and  to  fix  that  price  themselves ;  that  they  dep¬ 
recated  the  disposition  of  many  merchants  of  the 
county  to  palm  upon  the  farmers  their  goods  at 
one  hundred  per  cent,  above  eastern  prices ;  and 
that,  rather  than  be  thus  defrauded,  the  farmers 
would  be  their  own  merchants  as  well  as  their 
own  exporters.  They  resolved  also  to  advise  that 
all  farmers  meet  in  their  several  townships  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  first  Monday  in  the  following  January, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  five  delegates  to  rep¬ 
resent  each  township  in  a  county  convention  to  be 
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held  at  the  court  house  in  LaPorte  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  at  u  o’clock  a.  m.,  to  take 
into  consideration  such  measures  as  may  seem 
most  advisable  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  fore¬ 
going  resolutions.  Of  this  New  Durham  meeting 
James  Haskell  was  chairman,  and  A.  D.  Heaton, 
secretary.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cears,  in  Scipio  township,  on  the 
30th  of  November.  At  several  different  times  in 
the  history  of  the  county  similar  movements  were 
set  on  foot,  and  we  may  see  in  them  the  precur¬ 
sors  of  the  Grange  and  later  organizations.  But 
they  were  not  successful.  There  are  economic 
laws  which  the  resolutions  of  men  cannot  control 
and  which  are  not  the  effects  but  the  causes  of 
those  resolutions — laws  by  which  the  Almighty  is 
evolving  a  social  order  which  the  movements  of 
men  can  neither  hasten  nor  retard. 

After  Rome  had  conquered  a  nation  she  made 
roads  to  that  nation.  So  she  was  in  easy  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  remotest  parts  of  her  empire, 
and  they  with  her.  The  settlers  of  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty  instinctively  saw  the  necessity  of  this.  Through 
their  proper  representatives,  they  at  once  began 
to  make  roads  so  that  the  people  could  get  some¬ 
where.  The  example  had  been  set  them  in  the 
case  of  the  old  Michigan  road,  which  was  very 
useful.  The  old  Sac  trail  also  had  made  the  coun¬ 
ty  a  thoroughfare.  Almost  at  their  first  session 
the  county  commissioners  began  to  provide  for 
roads,  and  so  it  was  year  after  year  until  the 
county  was  well  traversed  with  them,  and  there 
was  communication  in  every  direction.  This 
greatly  helped  in  the  development  of  the  county, 
for  it  provided  a  way  by  which  the  crops  might 
be  carried  to  market.  One  can  have  little  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  roads,  until 
he  has  lived  in  a  country  where  they  do  not  ex¬ 
ist,  and  where  one  must  open  and  close  gates 
and  go  across  his  neighbors’  farms  continually. 

George  Washington  was  the  first  to  suggest 
that  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river  be 
connected.  His  suggestion  was  for  canals,  as 
railroads  were  then  unknown.  The  suggestion 
did  not  bear  fruit  in  his  day,  though  it  did  after¬ 
wards.  But  it  did  not  touch  LaPorte  county. 
Reports  came  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  but  that  was  all. 
The  people  waited  for  canals,  but  they  did  not 
come.  They  waited  until  the  late  forties  for  rail¬ 
roads,  but  the  railroads  did  not#  come.  Then  the 


people  went  to  making  plank  roads,  as  the  next 
best  thing.  It  was  not  long  before  the  principal 
points  in  the  county  were  connected  by  plank 
roads.  Companies  were  formed,  and  these  roads 
were  laid  to  other  counties.  Turnouts  were  laid 
so  that  the  lightly  loaded  teams  coming  out  of 
the  towns  might  use  them  and  leave  the  main 
track  for  the  heavily  loaded  teams  going  into 
town.  There  was  much  discussion  concerning 
them,  directions  for  their  proper  construction 
were  published  far  and  near,  and  they  were 
thought  to  be  a  great  thing.  But  in  1852,  and 
thereafter,  the  railroads  came  and  the  plank  roads 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.  One  by  one  the  com¬ 
panies  abandoned  their  lines,  but  some  of  them 
did  not  take  this  step  until  well  into  the  sixties, 
and  even  now  in  some  places  the  old  planks  re¬ 
main.  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Union  Plank  Road  Company,  held  at  their  office 
in  Michigan  City,  on  the  third  day  of  August, 
1863,  it  was  ordered  that  all  of  the  line  of  the 
road  of  said  Union  Plank  Road  Company  lying 
between  the  intersection  of  Michigan  and  Pine 
streets  in  Michigan  City  and  the  city  of  LaPorte 
which  had  not  before  been  abandoned,  be  and  was 
thereby  abandoned  by  said  company.  C.  B.  Blair 
was  president,  and  D.  J.  Baldwin,  secretary.  So 
ended  a  useful  institution.  Much  heavier  loads 
could  be  hauled  over  the  plank  roads  than  over 
the  soil  roads,  and  they  helped  greatly  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  county.  After  the  railroads 
came,  all  was  changed ;  old  centers  were  aban¬ 
doned,  new  centers  were  formed,  the  markets  were 
brought  nearer  the  farmer’s  home,  distances  were 
shortened,  marketing  made  easier,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country  was  wonderfully  acceler¬ 
ated. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nature  yielded  her 
empire  at  once  and  without  a  struggle.  Wild¬ 
ness  overlapped  civilization.  Improvement  in 
many  respects  was  very  gradual.  As  we  saw  in 
chapter  first,  the  last  of  the  Indians  did  not  leave 
until  1838,  and  as  late  as  October.  1847,  three 
bears  were  killed  in  one  week  near  Kingsbury.  So 
numerous  were  the  wolves,  and  so  great  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  them  to  the  farmer’s  flocks  and  herds 
that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  increased 
the  bounty  on  wolf  scalps  to  $5  each,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Treat  offered  $2  more.  And  so  far  as 
game  is  concerned,  it  was  plenty  for  many  years. 
In  1842,  so  the  report  goes,  a  citizen  managed 
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to  catch  forty  wild  geese  when  their  wings  were 
so  completely  frozen  that  they  could  not  spread  a 
feather.  In  November,  1861,  Dr.  Jessup  of  La- 
Porte  made  a  four  days'  trip  to  Kankakee  river, 
and  returned  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
ducks,  eighteen  snipes,  two  large  geese,  twenty- 
four  quails,  and  sixteen  prairie  chickens.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1904,  Daniel  Holandsworth,  a  Westville 
fur  buyer,  bought  three  otter  skins.  The  animals 
were  caught  by  trappers  along  the  Kankakee  river 
and  were  very  valuable,  each  skin  being  worth 
about  $13.  This  excited  comment  in  the  local 
papers,  but  once  there  were  plenty  of  otter  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  though  they  have  been  scarce 
for  many  years. 

Strictly  speaking  the  settlers  of  LaPorte 
county  were  not  pioneers.  The  majority  of  them 
were  people  of  more  or  less  education  and  culture, 
trained  and  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  the  settling  of  the  county  there  was  no 
interim  between  savagery  and  civilization.  The 
pioneers  did  not  come  and  build  their  cabins, 
and  defend  them  with  their  rifles  for  some  years 
until  the  civil  officers,  courts,  schools  and 
churches  made  their  appearance.  This  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  some  settlements,  but  not  here.  In  La¬ 
Porte  county  civil  government  sprang  into  being 
at  once,  as  if  by  magic.  The  settlers  brought 
civilization  with  them.  They  brought  the  com¬ 
mon  law  with  them,  and,  in  harmony  with  the 
legislative  statutes,  they  saw  to  it  at  once  that  the 
community  should  be  governed  thereby.  They 
provided  at  once  for  courts,  for  public  buildings, 
for  roads,  and  for  every  possible  institution  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  civilized  community.  And  the  result 
was  that  in  the  fifties,  land  which  in  the  thirties 
had  been  bought  for  $1.25  per  acre,  was  worth 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  The  productiveness  of 
the  soil  was  the  main  element  of  strength.  The 
cheapness  of  water  transportation  was  another, 
for  the  roads  made  the  lake  port  accessible. 

But  the  chief  developer  and  rearranger  of  cen¬ 
ters,  and  redistributor  of  civilization,  was  the 
railroad.  Says  William  Henry  Smith's  History 
of  Indiana  :  “The  Erie  canal  had  been  completed 
and  the  fever  of  railroad  building  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  public  mind.  There  was  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  idle  capital,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  all  seeking  investment,  and  the  Ohio 
valley  presented  the  most  enticing  inducements. 
It  was  then  that  Indiana  lost  her  opportunity. 


It  was  projected  to  unite  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Michigan  by  a  great  double  track  railroad,  and 
then  to  extend  the  road  on  southwesterly  to  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river. 
It  was  a  grand  project.  The  road  was  to  start 
from  a  point  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  head  of  Maumee 
Bay,  and  connect  with  Lake  Michigan  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  The  harbor  at  Michigan  City  was 
naturally  a  better  one  than  that  at  Chicago.  In 
1835  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  granted  a  charter  by  the  legislature  of 
Indiana  and  the  route  surveyed. 

“Among  those  interested  in  the  project  was 
Daniel  Webster,  the  great  senator  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  came  out  to  Indiana,  when  the  work  of 
building  the  road  was  begun  with  great’  cere¬ 
monies,  he  delivering  an  address  on  the  occasion 
to  a  large  concourse  of  people,  gathered  from  all 
parts,  and  throwing  up  the  first  shovel  of  dirt.  So 
confident  were  he  and  his  fellow  projectors  that 
the  work  would  be  completed  and  Michigan  City 
become  a  great  city  on  the  lake,  that  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  great  deal  of  property,  and  thus  the 
little  town  experienced  its  first  boom.  There  were 
three  things  they  did  not  count  on :  The  first 
stumbling  block  was  the  Illinois  legislature.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Rail¬ 
road,  in  those  days  it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
charter  in  every  state  through  which  the  road  was 
to  operate.  Chicago  was  a  little  town  in  the 
swamps,  but  her  citizens  were  active  and  far- 
seeing.  They  could  readily  see  that  if  the  pro¬ 
jected  railroad  was  constructed  Michigan  City 
would  be  the  great  lake  port,  and  they  would  be 
left  to  enjoy  the  swamps.  They  organized  a 
lobby  and  prevented  the  Illinois  legislature  from 
granting  the  charter  asked  for.  The  second  ob¬ 
stacle  was  the  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  Indiana.  They  seemed  to  take  but  little  inter¬ 
est  in  it  and  made  no  effort  to  overcome  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Chicago.  The  projectors,  nor  the  people 
of  Indiana,  it  seems,  did  not  deem  it  possible  to 
reach  the  Mississippi  by  any  other  route.  Or,  if 
they  did,  they  must  have  thought  the  hills  along 
the  Ohio  in  southern  Indiana  could  not  be  over¬ 
come  bv  a  railroad,  for  no  effort  was  made  to 
reach  the  Ohio  wholly  through  Indiana  territory. 
The  third  obstacle  was  the  great  panic  of  1837. 
That  put  an  end,  for  the  time  being,  to  all  railroad 
and  canal  building. 

“Chicago,  having  killed  the  Buffalo  and  Mis- 
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sissippi  Railroad,  did  not  neglect  to  push  its  own 
interests,  and  when  the  effect  of  the  financial 
panic  was  worn  off,  began  agitating  a  road  from 
that  city  to  the  Mississippi.  Fortunately  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  had  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the 
senate,  and  after  years  of  presistent  work  he  in¬ 
duced  Congress  to  grant  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  to  build  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Thus 
Chicago  arose  from  her  swamps  and  became  the 
great  city  of  the  lake,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  while  Michigan  City  had  only  a  few  miles 
of  railroad  embankment  to  remind  it  of  what  it 
might  have  been.,,  (Pages  669,  670.) 

The  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad  was  a 
LaPorte  affair.  The  incorporators,  as  they  stand 
in  the  order  of  their  names  given  in  the  act  of 
incorporation,  were  the  following:  Gustavus  A. 
Everts,  Aaron  Stanton,  and  John  B.  Miles,  of  the 
county  of  LaPorte ;  Lathrope  M.  Taylor,  Samuel 
C.  Sample,  and  Horatio  Chapin,  of  the  county  of 
St.  Joseph;  William  Latta,  Thomas  Thomas, 
James  R.  McCord,  John  Violet,  Aaron  M.  Per- 
ine,  and  John  Rorrer,  of  the  county  of  Elkhart; 
Ephraim  Sealey,  Luther  Newton,  Nehemiah  Cold- 
ren,  and  Robert  Latta,  of  LaGrange  county.  This 
railroad  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Indiana 
legislature  approved  February  6,  1835.  The  act 
of  incorporation  is  a  long,  elaborate  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  document,  covering  nine  royal 
octavo  pages. 

Notwithstanding  the  three  causes  of  failure 
mentioned  above,  there  was  a  very  vigorous  and 
persistent  effort  made  to  establish  this  road,  and 
it  was  destined  to  supply  two  very  important  links 
in  the  chain  of  railroad  communication  which 
was  eventually  opened  between  the  east  and  west. 
At  their  May  term,  in  1838,  the  commissioners 
of  LaPorte  county  subscribed  $100,000,  of  stock 
in  the  road,  and  appointed  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr., 
their  agent,  who  was  also  appointed  agent  of  the 
railroad  at  a  meeting  of  its  directors  held  at  its 
offices  in  LaPorte  on  June  6,  1838.  Joseph  Orr 
was  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  Woodson,  of  Michigan  City,  was  clerk. 
LaGrange  county  subscribed  $50,000  of  stock, 
and  appointed  Selden  Martin  agent.  Not  long 
after  this  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  went  to  New  York 
to  negotiate  a  sale  of  the  bonds,  and  was  there 
until  he  became  quite  well  known  in  financial 
circles.  The  letters  of  advice  which  Joseph  Orr 
wrote  to  him  during  his  absence  are  interesting 


documents.  Mr.  Andrew  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  Mr.  Orr  a  man  of  more  years  and  greater 
experience.  Among  other  things,  General  Orr 
writes  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Andrew 
to  deposit  the  bonds  for  sale.  On  June  4,  1839, 
Mr.  Andrew  did  so.  The  bonds,  or  trust  certifi¬ 
cates,  were  as  follows :  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  issued 
by  the  county  of  LaPorte;  fifty  bonds  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each,  issued  by  the  county  of 
LaGrange;  and  eighteen  bonds  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  issued  by  the  county  of  Steuben. 
The  bonds  were  all  dated  April  1,  1839,  and  made 
payable  twenty  years  after  date,  to  the  Buffalo  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company  or  their  assignees,, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  coupons  attached 
for  the  payment  of  interest  semi-annually  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  Mr. 
Andrew  deposited  for  sale  with  the  American 
Exchange  Bank  in  New  York  city.  In  the 
winter  of  1838  we  find  A.  P.  Andrew,  as  the 
authorized  delegate  of  the  directors,  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  road  in  the  lobbies  of  the  state 
legislature.  In  March,  1839,  by  recent  provision 
of  the  legislature,  the  commissioners  of  LaPorte 
county  voted  to  become  trustees  on  behalf  of  the 
railroad  company  of  “stock  secured  by  mortgage 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  shares,  together 
with  the  mortgages  on  lands  in  said  county,  and 
in  other  counties  in  the  state  of  Indiana  adjacent 
to  said  railroad,  securing  the  payment  of  said 
stock,”  the  directors  to  give  the  commissioners 
“a  bond  to  indemnify  them  and  the  county  against 
all  loss  or  damages  in  the  premises.”  All  this 
was  at  the  proposal  of  the  company  and  shows 
that  business  was  still  being  transacted,  though 
little  was  done  toward  building  the  road.  In 
August,  1839,  A.  P.  Andrew  was  appointed  loan 
agent  of  the  road.  The  matter  of  building  the 
road,  however,  hung  fire  for  years.  Meantime 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  was  making  its 
way  westward,  and  seeking  to  obtain  right  of  way 
through  the  lake  counties  of  the  state.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  LaPorte  county,  weary  of  waiting  for  the 
Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  began  to  favor 
the  Central.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Mississippi  stockholders  in  LaPorte  county, 
and  in  other  counties  sympathizing  with  them, 
by  virtue  of  holding  a  larger  amount  of  stock,  or 
by  virtue  of  having  kept  their  assessments  paid 
up,  had  a  controlling  number  of  votes,  and  that 
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they  had  transferred  their  stock  to  an  individual 
in  Chicago  for  the  purpose,  either  of  assisting  the 
Central  to  obtain  right  of  way  around  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan  through  Indiana,  or  else  to  build  the  western 
end  of  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi,  so  as  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Central  where  it  entered  the  state. 
What  the  people  of  LaPorte  county  wanted  was  a 
railroad,  and  if  they  could  not  get  it  in  any  other 
wav  they  were  willing  to  connect  with  a  Michigan 
road  and  let  the  Indiana  counties  east  of  them 
take  care  of  themselves.  Hearing  of  this,  the  in¬ 
terested  parties  in  those  counties  called  a  conven¬ 
tion  to  which,  significantly,  the  people  of  LaPorte 
county  were  not  invited.  The  convention  met  in 
the  Methodist  church,  in  Mishawaka,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  September  1,  1847,  and  was  largely  attended 
and  passed  resolutions  to  pay  up  delinquent  as¬ 
sessments,  buy  up  stock,  and  obtain  the  requisite 
number  of  votes  to  elect  directors  who  would 
checkmate  the  movement  of  LaPorte  county  to 
unite  with  the  Central  and  leave  the  eastern  coun¬ 
ties  out  in  the  cold.  The  convention  voted  that 
all  efforts  of  resuscitating  the  old  Buffalo  and 
Mississippi  road  should  be  done  in  all  particulars, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  amendment 
of  the  charter  approved  January  6,  1846. 

In  the  controversy  LaPorte  county  declared 
that  her  first  choice  was  to  complete  the  Buffalo 
and  Mississippi  road  according  to  the  original 
plan,  but  that  if  this  could  not  be  done,  as  seemed 
likely,  they  saw  nothing  wrong  in  seeking  rail¬ 
road  communications  with  the  east  by  some  other 
way.  On  Monday,  October  4,  1847,  the  stock¬ 
holders  met  in  LaPorte  and  elected  a  new  board 
of  directors,  but  the  eastern  counties  did  not  carry 
their  point;  for  the  new  board  of  directors  at 
once  adopted  measures  for  the  immediate  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  western  end  of  the  line;  that  is, 
from  La  Porte  county  west  to  the  Illinois  state 
line.  The  citizens  of  LaPorte  and  vicinity  soon 
subscribed  $40,000  of  stock  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  work,  or  at  least  the  preliminaries,  went  on. 
Agitation  on  the  subject  of  railroads  increased, 
and  the  matter  was  discussed  far  and  wide. 

It  appears  that  all  things  in  the  board  of 
directors  did  not  go  to  suit  those  interested  in 
the  western  end  of  the  line,  for  at  the  beginning 
of  1848  the  legislature  passed  an  act  of  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  charter,  providing  that  Chauncey  B. 
Blair,  of  Michigan  City,  Andrew  L.  Osborn,  A. 
P.  Andrew’,  Jr.,  William  C.  Hannah  and  William 


J.  Walker,  of  LaPorte,  be  constituted  a  board  of 
commissioners  to  take  charge  of  all  the  road  west 
of  LaPorte,  and  to  have  all  the  powers  as  to  that 
portion  of  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad 
denominated  in  the  amendment  the  western  divi¬ 
sion,  which  were  formerly  vested  in  the  board  of 
directors.  Thus  was  the  western  end,  in  a  way, 
severed  from  the  eastern;  for  it  had  become  a 
separate  interest. 

Meantime  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
still  another  line  of  possible  connection  with  the 
east,  had  been  laid  and  was  in  operation  as  far 
west  as  Hillsdale.  The  commissioners,  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi 
went  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  joyous  intelligence  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  which  would  probably  re¬ 
sult  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  western 
division  but  in  building  the  road  far  enough  east 
to  connect  with  the  Michigan  Southern  at  Hills¬ 
dale.  As  this  was  to  be  consummated,  the  Buffalo 
and  Mississippi  would  have  no  further  use  for 
its  right  of  way  from  Michigan  City  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  state  line,  and  therefore  the  commissioners 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  might  extend  their  road,  from  New  Buffalo 
to  Michigan  City.  The  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  western  extension  of  the  Buffalo  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  were  now  working  together,  they  were  prac¬ 
tically  one  road,  they  advertised  under  one  head, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  building  the  line 
from  the  western  terminus  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  to  Illinois.  But  just  at  this  time  the 
Michigan  legislature,  instigated  no  doubt  by  the 
lobbying  of  the  Michigan  Central,  blocked  the 
Michigan  Southern  from  building  its  road  be¬ 
yond,  or  even  up  to  the  limits  of  its  own  state. 
But  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  accomplish  an 
object.  The  last  week  in  May,  1850,  a  part  of 
the  directors  of  the  Michigan  Southern  met  in 
LaPorte,  and  with  certain  citizens  of  LaPorte 
perfected  the  organization  of  a  railroad  company 
under  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February 
11,  1843,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  in  northern  Indiana.  George  Bliss,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  of  LaPorte,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ;  W.  C.  Hannah,  of  LaPorte,  secretary ;  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Litchfield,  of  New  York,  treasurer;  and 
Ezekiel  Morrison,  of  LaPorte,  assistant  treasurer. 
The  foregoing,  and  also  the  following,  were 
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elected  directors :  Charles  Butler  and  John  B. 
Jervis,  New  York;  John  Stryker,  Rome,  New 
York;  William  L.  Marcy,  Albany,  New  York; 
James  Bradley  and  O.  P.  Ludlow,  LaPorte ; 
Thomas  Stanfield,  South  Bend ;  and  Havilla 
Beardsley,  Elkhart.  They  adopted  the  name  of 
the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  under 
which  bylaws  were  passed,  reports  ordered  upon 
surveys  which  had  been  made;  and  measures 
taken  to  put  the  work  in  progress  as  soon  as  right 
of  way  could  be  obtained.  The  charter  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  Michigan  City  to 
LaPorte,  and  as  much  further  eastward  as  the 
company  might  see  fit  to  extend  it.  The  same 
parties  purposed  to  build  the  road  from  Michigan 
City  to  the  Illinois  state  line,  under  lease  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Mississippi  railroad  charter.  Thus 
was  planned  a  through  line  with  the  following 
links :  The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  from  Toledo  to 
Adrian,  the  Michigan  Southern  from  Monroe, 
via  Adrian,  to  the  Indiana  state  line  in  Elkhart 
county,  the  Northern  Indiana  from  that  point  to 
Michigan  City,  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  from 
Michigan  City  to  the  Illinois  state  line,  a  link  to 
be  built  under  the  general  law  of  Illinois  from 
that  point  to  Chicago  and  another  line  from  there 
to  Galena  on  the  Mississippi  river.  But  there 
were  yet  obstacles  in  the  way ;  rival  interests 
opposed. 

In  February,  1851,  the  matter  stood  thus: 
The  Michigan  Central  had  power  to  build  from 
Detroit  to  New  Buffalo,  and  thence  along  the  lake 
shore  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state.  The 
Michigan  Southern  had  power  to  build  to  the 
Indiana  state  line  in  Elkhart  county.  The  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  had  power  to  build  from  that  point 
to  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City,  and  the  Buffalo 
and  Mississippi  had  authority  to  build  from  Mich¬ 
igan  City  to  the  Illinois  state  line.  There  were 
several  ways  by  which  each  road,  the  Central  and 
the  Michigan  Southern,  could  manage  to  build 
a  road  from  the  state  line  to  Chicago;  but  while 
the  Michigan  Southern  line  was  complete,  it 
seemed  that  the  Central  could  not  supply  the  link 
from  Michigan  City  to  the  Illinois  state  line.  But 
suddenly  it  was  announced  that  the  Central  had 
arranged  to  accomplish  its  object.  The  charter 
of  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  road,  starting  from 
a  point  opposite  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  an 
“open  end  charter;”  that  is,  its  track  could  be 
carried  to  any  point  in  the  state  north  of  Logan  s¬ 


port.  It  was  to  be  built  to  Michigan  City,  and 
thence  west  to  the  Illinois  state  line,  and  join  the 
Illinois  Central  road.  The  Michigan  Central  had 
made  arrangements  with  these  roads,  to  complete 
its  line  from  Michigan  City  to  Chicago.  This 
led  the  builders  of  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  to 
deviate  from  the  original  plan  of  connecting  with 
Michigan  City,  and  to  build  almost  directly  west 
from  LaPorte. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  strife  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  two  east  and  west 
trunk  lines  instead  of  one,  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  From  the  first  the  people  of 
Michigan  City  favored  the  Michigan  Central 
road  and  often  fought  the  other  one ;  and  when 
not  only  the  Central  but  the  Southern  route  was 
assured,  they  fought  the  cutting  out  of  Michigan 
City  by  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi.  They 
wanted  both  roads  to  pass  through  that  town. 
They  wanted  that  to  be  the  great  shipping  center, 
as  it  thus  far  had  been. 

Other  railroads  had  been  incorporated  but 
had  come  to  nothing.  By  act  approved  February 
,7,  1835,  the  Michigan  City  and  Kankakee  Rail¬ 
road  Company  was  incorporated.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  were  David  Sprague,  William  Teall,  Jacob 
Bigelow,  Joshua  Hobart,  and  David  Burr,  all  of 
Michigan  City.  The  object  of  the  corporation 
was  to  construct  a  canal  or  railroad  from  the  na¬ 
vigable  waters  of  the  Kankakee  river  to  Michigan 
City.  This  was  not  accomplished,  but  it  shows 
the  enterprise  which  from  the  beginning  has 
characterized  Michigan  City ;  her  leading  citizens 
have  always  been  on  the  alert  for  her  interests. 

Other  railroads,  however,  were  built  and  their 
objects  accomplished,  a  more  particular  account 
of  which  will  be  given  elsewhere.  And  their 
effect  upon  the  development  of  the  county  has 
been  immense.  Said  a  LaPorte  county  writer  in 
June,  1849: 

“There  is  no  reason  under  the  blue  heavens 
why  our  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  prairie 
farms  should  not  at  this  moment  be  worth  $45 
per  acre.  In  western  New  York,  the  northeast 
portion  of  Ohio,  and  that  portion  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  which  lies  contiguous  to  Lake  Erie,  improved 
farms  much  less  prolific  than  ours  are  worth  and 
daily  selling  at  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre.  Look 
at  it,  people  of  LaPorte.  You  can  raise  a  bushel 
of  wheat  at  much  less  cost  than  they  can,  and 
this  same  wheat  can  be  transported  to  Buffalo, 
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New  York,  for  from  three  to  four  cents  per 
bushel.  What,  then,  should  cause  this  vast  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  land  ?  I  answer,  no  rea¬ 
son  excepting  the  fact  that  our  country  is  com¬ 
paratively  unknown,  for  the  want  of  a  direct 
travel  communication.  As  soon  as  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  this  great  national  thoroughfare,  per¬ 
mit  me  now  to  make  the  prediction  which  will  be 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  within  three  years: 
Our  productive  farms  in  this  county  which  ate 
now  regarded  as  worth  from  $12  to  $20  per  acre, 
will  be  snatched  at  with  the  greatest  avidity  and 
sold  at  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre.  The  hand  of 


agricultural  industry  will  be  encouraged,  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  impetus  hitherto  not  known  in  the  county 
and  enterprise  and  business  of  all  kinds  will  be 
doubled.” 

AH  of  which  has  proved  true  and  much  more. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  development 
of  townships  and  the  formation  of  centers,  the 
decay  of  old  centers  and  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  new  ones,  which  is  very  largely  the 
result  of  the  location  of  the  railroads.  But  before 
entering  into  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  devote 
a  chapter  to  the  development  of  the  Kankakee 
region  as  a  part  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


DEVELOPMENT  —  KANKAKEE  REGION. 


A  song  for  the  plant  of  my  own  native  west, 
Where  nature  and  freedom  reside, 

By  plenty  still  crowned,  and  by  peace  ever  blest, 

To  the  corn !  the  green  corn  of  her  pride ! 

In  climes  of  the  East  has  the  olive  been  sung, 

And  the  grape  been  the  theme  of  their  lays, 
But  for  thee  shall  a  harp  of  the  backwoods  be  strung, 
Thou  bright,  ever  beautiful  maize! 

William  W.  Fosdick: 


Of  late  years  no  part  of  the  county  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  rapidly  and  so  promisingly  as  the 
Kankakee  region.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  that 
region  until  within  a  few  years  has  been  covered 
with  water  during  a  large  part  of  each  year. 
Hunters  have  waded  over  the  country  with  hip 
boots  on.  The  water  has  been  over  the  railroad 
tracks  so  that  people  have  had  to  enter  the  cars 
on  planks  laid  from  the  station  platform  to  the 
car  steps.  The  water  covered  those  lowland  prai¬ 
ries  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  and  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  country  was  timbered.  It 
looked  like  a  sea.  In  most  places  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  country  was  so  wet  and  soggy  that  it 
was  impossible  to  drive  across  it,  though  the 
authorities  had  succeeded  in  making  roads  in 
some  places.  But  even  these  were  frequently 
covered  with  water,  sometimes  as  high  as  a 
wagon  bottom,  resulting  in  great  discomfort  and 
often  danger  to  travelers.  To  give  an  idea  of 
what  this  region  was  in  many  places,  even  in  a 
dry  time,  we  will  let  Mr.  Charles  G.  Powell  tell 
of  a  little  journey  which  he  made  from  Bigelows 
Mills  to  Porter  county,  in  1843.  He  says: 

“In  going  to  Tassanong  I  went  south  across 
Hog  prairie  to  Mr.  Miller’s,  about  six  miles  south 
of  where  Wanatah  is  now  located,  where  I  stop¬ 
ped  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  continued  on 
south  about  a  mile,  where  I  took  an  Indian  trail 
westerly  across  the  big  marsh  and  Crooked  creek, 


which  was  spanned  by  a  pole  bridge,  and  reached 
Mr.  Stoddard’s  house  near  noon.  Several  of  the 
boys  and  girls  were  at  home  and  unmarried. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  dinner  was  announced. 
They  had  on  the  bill  of  fare  a  large  plate  of  beans. 
Mr.  Stoddard  asked  me  if  T  knew  beans?’ 

“It  was  near  night  when  I  started  back  and 
quite  dark  when  I  arrived  at  the  west  side  of  the 
marsh.  Because  of  the  darkness  I  undertook  to 
cross  the  marsh  in  the  wrong  place,  and  before  I 
had  proceeded  far  my  horse  mired  down  in  an 
iron  ore  bed  that  I  was  attempting  to  cross.  The 
result  was  I  was  forced  to  dismount,  and  after  a 
series  of  struggles  the  horse  reached  the  hard 
ground  from  which  we  had  just  departed.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  incident  I  remember  the  date  of  this 
occurrence.  The  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  I  was  going  to  the  celebration  at  La- 
Porte  that  day,  and  hence  when  I  found  my  white 
pants  all  covered  with  the  iron  ore  that  the  horse 
in  his  struggles  had  bespattered  me  with  I 
thought  I  would  have  to  forego  that  anticipated 
pleasure. 

*  ****** 

“After  I  had  reached  hard  ground  again  I 
went  along  the  west  side  of  the  marsh  for  about 
half  a  mile  south  and  came  to  the  road  I  had 
crossed  over  on  that  forenoon  and  recrossed  to  the 
east  without  further  trouble.  It  was  near  mid¬ 
night  when  I  reached  Mr.  William’s  on  my  re- 
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turn.  I  managed  some  way  to  go  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  recall  how  I  settled  the  pants 
business.,, 

But  lo,  what  a  transformation!  That  region 
is  becoming  exceedingly  productive.  It  is  now  as 
fine  farming  land  as  can  be  found  in  northern 
Indiana.  It  is  traversed  with  hard,  'smooth  roads, 
dotted  with  painted  farm  houses,  spacious  bams 
and  corn  cribs,  and  has  an  appearance  of  great 
thrift  and  enterprise. 

What  has  wrought  the  change?  Simply  com¬ 
mon  sense  with  capital,  nerve  and  energy  to  back 
it.  The  Kankakee  valley  is  low  only  relatively  to 
the  lands  which  surround  it.  It  is  ninety  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet  above  the  Wabash  river,  and  at  the 
Porter  county  line  it  is  seventy  feet  above  its  own 
river  bed  at  Momence,  which  is  less  than  fifty 
miles  away.  Drainage  therefore  was  possible  by 
straightening  its  own  channel;  and  as  this  ele¬ 
vated  valley  lies  at  the  very  door  of  the  greatest 
stock  and  grain  market  in  the  world,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  opportunities  for  profitable  im¬ 
provement  would  be  forever  neglected. 

As  long  ago  as  1852,  Congress  passed  an  act 
granting  certain  swamp  lands  to  the  several 
states,  and  Kankakee  lands  were  sold  by  the  state 
of  Indiana  to  private  parties,  for  constructing 
ditches  which  were  never  constructed.  In  1869 
Judge  William  C.  Hannah,  of  La  Porte,  prepared 
a  bill  for  state  ditching,  which  he  succeeded  in 
getting  through  the  legislature.  This  act  is 
known  as  the  State  Ditching  Law.  Mr.  Hannah 
had  in  view  ditching,  reclaiming  and  bringing 
under  cultivation  the  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
Kankakee  region  .of  his  own  county ;  but  under 
the  state  constitution  all  laws  have  to  be  general, 
affecting  all  portions  of  the  state  alike,  and  other 
localities  derived  far  greater  benefit  from  this 
law  than  did  LaPorte  county.  In  Jasper  county 
the  immense  region  known  as  Beaver  Lake  land 
was  ditched  and  reclaimed. 

In  preparing  and  engineering  this  act  through 
the  legislature,  Judge  Hannah  evidently  acted 
from  honorable  and  public-spirited  motives  and 
did  no  more  than  his  duty  to  his  county.  But  no 
sooner  was  a  company  organized  under  the  state 
ditching  law  to  drain  the  great  Kankakee  region, 
than  the  tax-payers  on  this  side  of  the  river  rose 
in  their  might  and  fought  it  most  bitterly.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  Valparaiso,  Kouts,  Wana- 


tah,  LaPorte  and  elsewhere,  in  which  this  com¬ 
pany  was  attacked  in  the  most  ferocious  and  un¬ 
merciful  manner.  The  irate  citizens  carried  the 
matter  into  the  courts,  and  several  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  for  ditching  were  broken  up,  or  made  to 
see  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
their  purpose  and  so  dissolved.  The  members  of 
the  legislature  from  this  end  of  the  state — 
Church,  of  Porter  county,  Bradley,  of  LaPorte, 
and  Reynolds,  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  senate,  and 
Colonel  G.  A.  Pierce,  of  Porter  county,  and  Si¬ 
mon  Wile,  of  LaPorte,  members  of  the  house, 
who  voted  for  the  obnoxious  bill,  were  bitterly 
denounced;  and  for  many  years  their  political 
prospects  were  ruined  and  not  one  of  them  could 
have  been  elected  to  any  office  which  depended 
upon  the  suffrages  of  the  angry  farmers.  But 
the  treatment  of  Judge  Hannah  was  especially 
acrimonious.  The  most  extremely  bitter  things 
were  said  against  him.  In  reading  the  articles 
which  these  opposers  published  in  the  papers  at 
that  time  one  is  surprised  to  find  “how  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth”  can  be  the  spite  of  man. 
LaPorte  was  no  home  forjudge  Hannah  after  that 
and  in  good  time  he  sought  and  found  another. 
It  was  the  same  old  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ant  conservatism  which,  from  the  time  of  Galileo 
to  the  present  and  always,  has  opposed  progress 
in  science,  religion  arid  civilization.  When  the 
sawmill  was  first  introducted  into  England,  in 
1663,  the  public  drove  it  out.  In  1760  an  enter¬ 
prising  timber  merchant  hoped  that  the  preju¬ 
dice  had  gone,  and  he  attempted  to  build  a  saw¬ 
mill  ;  but  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  were 
on  the  alert  and  the  mill  was  wrecked  by  a  con¬ 
scientious  mob.  The  opposers  of  the  Kankakee 
ditching  should  have  driven  out  the  sawmill.  In 
June,  1874,  the  last  meeting  of  the  opposers  in 
those  years  was  held  in  LaPorte.  and  for  the  time 
the  project  of  draining  the  Kankakee  region  was 
killed. 

In  1884  another  scheme  was  set  on  foot.  The 
following  printed  notice  was  sent  out: 

LaPorte,  Ind.,  Jan.  9,  1884. 

Dear  Sir — You  are  requested  to  attend  a  meeting 
at  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  22,  1884,  to 
participate  in  the  re-organization  of  a  company  to  build  a 
railroad  from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  the  Illinois  State 
Line,  near  Momence :  running  via  the  Kankakee  Val¬ 
ley.  The  line  to  be  located  parallel  to  and  along  side 
of  a  ditch  to  be  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
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draining  the  wet  lands  in  this  valley — the  earth  taken 
from  the  ditch  to  form  the  embankment  for  the  railroad. 
N.  Gleason, 

E.  H.  Scott,  LaPorte, 

Wm.  Niles,  LaPorte, 

\V.  B.  Biddle,  LaPorte, 

M.  Nye,  LaPorte, 

W.  E.  Pinney,  Valparaiso. 

T.  J.  Wood,  Crown  Point. 

This  was  General  Gleason’s  scheme,  and  they 
who  were  interested  in  it  hold  to  this  day  that  it 
was  wholly  practicable  and  feasable.  General 
Gleason  wrote  about  it  to  General  Cass,  who  was 
then  manager  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  but  General  Cass  said  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  parallel  any  more  roads.  .  The 
meeting  was  held  according  to  the  published 
notice,  but  under  the  circumstances  the  prospects 
were  not  sufficiently  stimulating  to  unlock  and  set 
in  operation  the  requisite  capital,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  to  float  the  project  and  it  could  not 
float  itself,  it  went  down. 

In  1896  and  1897  there  was  renewed  interest 
in  the  subject  of  straightening  the  bends  of  the 
Kankakee  river.  In  July,  1896,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  at  Dare’s  schoolhouse  in  Lincoln 
township,  where  the  law  was  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a  company  under  the  statute 
of  1889,  as  amended  March  5,  1895’  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  chosen  to  prepare  articles  of  associa¬ 
tion.  Residents  of  Porter,  Lake,  Jasper  and  Starke 
counties  sent  letters  asking  that  the  work  be 
extended.  On  September  12,  1896,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Hanna  for  the  adoption  of  the  articles 
of  association  of  the  Kankakee  River  Improve¬ 
ment  Company  and  the  election  of  seven  direct¬ 
ors.  At  that  meeting  a  number  of  landowners 
who  were  present  thought  that  the  work  should 
not  stop  at  the  Sorter  county  line,  but  go  on  to 
the  state  of  Illinois,  and  that  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  damage  to  the  lands  farther  down  the  river. 
The  company  2  lreadv  organized  could  not,  under 
its  previous  arrangements  of  notice  and  limited 
means  of  paying  preliminary  expenses,  meet 
the  requirements,  and  hence  those  determ¬ 
ined  to  carry  out  the  work  farther  down 
the  river,  fQrmed  a  new  company  called 
the  Kankakee  Improvement  Association,  with 
place  of  business  at  Wilders.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  worked^  together  harmoniously  and  held 
joint  meetings  relative  to  division  of  territory, 


etc.  Under  the  statute  the  company  must  keep 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  which  must  be  open 
to  inspection  during  business  hours.  Then  the 
board  of  directors  might  appoint  an  engineer  to 
make  a  survey,  who  must  make  a  map  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  to  be  kept  with  the  secretary  of  the  company 
ior  inspection'  by  all  interested.  After  this  the 
directors  could  apply  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  in  which  the  improvement  was  to  be 
made,  to  appoint  disinterested  persons  who  should 
appraise  the  benefits  and  damages  to  the  lands 
affected  by  the  proposed  improvement.  The  land 
owners  likely  to  be  appraised  must  be  given  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  ap¬ 
praisers  were  to  meet  and  every  landowner  should 
have  the  right  to  be  present  and  be  heard.  The 
appraisers,  however,  could  go  on  with  their  work 
and  set  opposite  the  lands  the  benefits  and  dam¬ 
ages,  but  they  must  meet  again  that  the  landown¬ 
ers  might  appear  before  them  in  person  or  by 
attorney  and  make  objections.  The  clerk  of  the 
board  must  record  the  assessments  of  benefits 
and  damages,  and  if  any  person  felt  aggrieved 
he  could  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county. 
After  adjustment  the  directors  could  advertise 
for  bids  for  the  contract  and  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  county  to  issue  bonds.  No  taxes 
must  be  assessable  for  two  years,  and  those  as¬ 
sessed  could  have  the  privilege  of  paying  in  in¬ 
stallments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  gave  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  improvement  ample  opportunity 
to  object;  object  they  did,  and  comparatively 
little  was  accomplished. 

The  Kankakee  region,  though  deeply  covered 
with  a  rich,  black  soil,  the  product  of  centuries 
of  vegetable  decomposition,  still  remained  the 
same  dreary  waste.  But  the  time  for  its  success¬ 
ful  reclamation  was  near.  Certain  parties  had 
their  eye  on  it.  A  little  over  three  years  ago  some 
wealthy,  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  business  men 
came  from  Pontiac,  Illinois,  and  formed  a  syndi¬ 
cate  called  the  LaCrosse  Land  Company,  and 
quietly  purchased  seven  thousand  acres  of  the 
Huncheon  brothers,  who  had  been  residents  in 
the  Kankakee  valley  for  over  forty  years. 
They  accomplished  this  through  their  agent,  W. 
F.  Cook,  for  $165,000.  This  company  at  once 
began  to  develop  the  land  in  a  manner  compared 
with  which  former  efforts  were  but  boys’  play. 
They  gradually  acquired  other  tracts  of  land,  un- 
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til  other  companies  were  organized  in  which 
either  the  members  of  the  original  syndicate  or 
their  friends  were  interested.  One  of  these  is  the 
Tuesburg  Land  Company  who  own  four  thou¬ 
sand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  Another  is 
the  McWilliams  Land  Company,  who  own  five 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  Other 
lands  were  bought  by  the  friends  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  until  to-day  these  companies  and  their 
friends  own  over  fifty  thousand  acres.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  these  vast  operations  are  at  LaCrosse, 
a  little  station  with  five  railroads  and  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  soon  having  a  trolley  line  and  becoming  a 
large,  busy  town. 

Charles  H.  Tuesburg,  David  S.  Meyers,’  John 
Murphy,  C.  E.  Legg,  A.  M.  Legg  and  W.  F. 
Cook  constitute  the  LaCrosse  Land  Company. 

Charles  H.  Tuesburg,  Lemuel  Darrow  (of 
LaPorte),  James  Brown,  B.  F.  Johnson,  Frank 
J.  Cook,  Rev.  Thomas  Doney  and  Thomas  Foo- 
hey  are  the  personnel  of  the  Tuesburg  Land 
Company. 

John  McWilliams,  Sr.,  John  McWilliams,  Jr., 
David  S.  Meyers,  W.  F.  Cook  and  W.  F.  Van 
Buskirk  compose  the  McWilliams  Land  Com¬ 
pany. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  these  individuals 
belong  to  all  three  of  these  great  companies  and 
that  the  companies  are  therefore  practically  one. 
And  co-operating  with  them  in  their  plans  of  re¬ 
clamation,  are  several  other  heavy  land  owners, 
all  mutually  interested,  so  that  the  combined  in¬ 
terests  control  forty  miles  of  river  front. 

It  had  been  noticed  that  in  a  sudden  wet  sea¬ 
son  the  water  which  covered  the  land  did  not 
overflow  from  the  river  but  came  down  from  the 
higher  lands.  It  could  be  plainly  seen  coming 
up  out  of  the  ground.  These  gentlemen  were 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  suggestion.  They 
saw  that  they  must  not  only  make  a  more  rapid 
outlet  for  the  river  water,  but  a  way  for  the 
water  from  the  higher  lands  to  get  to  the  river. 
Ho^  creek,  Mill  creek  and  other  streams  must  be 
assisted  in  their  work.  Hence  the  syndicate  be¬ 
gan  a  thorough  system  of  ditching  and  draining, 
with  Charles  H.  Tuesburg  and  George  C.  Cook, 
as  managers  and  directors. 

No  sooner  was  this  work  begun  than  the  fight 
of  former  years  was  on  again.  The  syndicate 
were  opposed  in  their  work  at  every  turn  and  the 


matter  soon  got  into  the  courts.  But  this  time 
the  obstructionists  had  met  their  match.  They 
had  run  up  against  a  set  of  men  who  had  sufficient 
capital  and  no  end  of  shrewdness  and  persistence, 
and  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fail.  Long  and 
bitter  were  the  legal  struggles  before  the  great 
ditches  which  now  drain  that  country  were 
ordered  and  constructed.  But  the  gentlemen  com¬ 
posing  the  syndicate  gained  their  point.  They 
thought  more  of  improving  the  country  than  of 
merely  gaining  a  legal  fight,  and  hence  they  com¬ 
promised  when  it  was  for  their  advantage  to  do 
so.  An  instance  might  be  related,  but  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  At  last  the  improvers  had  free  course, 
opposed  only  by  the  ill  will  and  bad  talk  of  the 
obstructionists,  for  which  they  little  cared. 

The  Place  ditch  was  by  far  the  greatest  un¬ 
dertaking;  not  because  it  was  of  greater  magni¬ 
tude  and  cost  than  others  to  follow  it,  but  because 
it  was  the  entering  wedge  of  a  new  enterprise.  It 
was  bitterly  opposed  and  there  was  litigation  con¬ 
cerning  it,  which  lingers  even  yet.  When  the 
ditch  was  fina/Jy  ordered  and  when  on  January  i, 
1901,  Walter  \y.  Chapman,  who  lives  near  the 
river  in  Union  fownship,  distributed  the  notices, 
it  was  in  the  fstae  ,of  threats  against  his  life. 
Again  indignationsjneetings  were  held. 

The  Place  ditch  over  twenty-two  miles  long, 
uniformly  sixty  feetv^vide,  eight  feet  deep,  and 
drains  an  area  of  fifty  nfldes  square.  It  cost  $66,- 
000  and  the  time  consumed  in  its  construction, 
reckoning  litigation  and  was  about  two  years 
and  a  half ;  though  the  Jbctual  work  was  only 
about  eighteen  months.  \ 

The  Machler  ditch  can\e  next,  which  was 
constructed  under  the  authority  °f  the  LaPorte 
circuit  court.  It  is  thirty-si\  fee*  wide  at  the 
commencement  and  fifty  feet  uyde  where  it  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  Kankakee  river  aiyd  averages  eight 
feet  deep.  It  is  ten  miles  long  *n(l  almost  equal 
in  importance  to  the  Place  ditch.  I  The  Place  and 
Machler  ditches  were  the  beginnV11^  the  won¬ 
derful  improvement  which  has  btlen  £°ing  stead¬ 
ily  on.  I 

The  Cook  ditch  is  about  fourveen  nines  long 
and  drains  land  which  is  niorel  valuable  still. 
These  are  great,  lateral,  public  drains  leading  to 
the  Kankakee  river.  The  holder^  ah  the  con¬ 
tiguous  property  benefited  by  thlPnl  paid  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  the  cost,  but%the  bulk  of  the 
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burden  was  borne  by  the  syndicate,  as  its  holdings 
were  so  much  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
owners. 

The  syndicate  completed  fifty-five  miles  of 
lateral  ditching  last  year,  and  purpose  to  have  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  completed  by  the 
fall  of  1904.  They  propose  to  clean  every  creek 
between  South  Bend  and  Porter  county  line. 
They  own  land  in  St.  Joseph  county,  and  from 
there  to  Porter. 

This  is  not  all.  Tributary  to  the  public  ditches 
the  syndicate  has  built  many  miles  of  open  ditches 
around  its  own  sections,  and  also  of  covered  or 
tile  drains  across  its  sections.  In  this  work  they 
have  spent  $38,000,  and  used  over  a  hundred  car¬ 
loads  of  ten  and  twelve  inch  tiling.  The  tile  drains 
empty  into  the  ditches,  which  are  so  constructed 
that  they  drain  not  only  the  farms  but  the  roads 
which  run  around  the  sections,  making  hard  roads 
on  which  heavy  loads  can  be  hauled  the  year 
round.  This  plan  insures  not  only  good  farms, 
but  good  roads,  for  the  two  belong  together. 

The  work  thus  far  described  refers  almost 
exclusively  to  lateral  ditches  which  lead  to  the 
river,  but  there  is  another  company  organized 
especially  for  river  work.  This  is  called  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  Reclamation  Company  and  was  organized 
on  February  7,  1902.  Its  officers  are  Charles  H. 
Tuesburg,  of  LaCrosse,  president;  Frank  J. 
Cook,  of  LaPorte,  secretary;  and  David  S. 
Meyers,  of  Pontiac.  Illinois,  treasurer.  Its  di¬ 
rectors  are  Charles  H.  Tuesburg  and  W.  F.  Cook, 
both  of  LaCrosse,  but  formerly  of  Pontiac.  Illi¬ 
nois  :  Charles  J.  Danielson,  of  Hamlet,  Starke 
county;  Jacob  Keller,  of  North  Judson,  Starke 
count v ;  and  W.  H.  H.  Coffin,  of  Davis  Station, 
Starke  county.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  are 
not  directors  but  are  elected  from  the  non-official 
members.  The  object  for  which  this  company 
is  organized  is  to  deepen,  widen  and  straighten 
the  Kankakee  river.  The  work  immediately  pro¬ 
posed,  and  which  at  the  present  writing  is  partly 
accomplished,  is  the  construction  of  a  ditch  from 
section  twenty-four  in  Hanna  township,  or  where 
the  Place  ditch  ends,  to  the  Porter  county  line. 
The  ditch  will  follow  the  general  course  of  the 
river  but  w  ill  cut  off  all  bends.  Its  length  is  seven¬ 
teen  miles,  of  which  about  six  have  been  dug.  It 
will  be  completed  in  1904.  It  will  shorten  forty-five 
miles  of  the  river  to  seventeen  miles  and  increase 
the  fall  from  four  and  one-third  inches  per  mile 


to  fourteen  and  two-tenths  inches  per  mile.  This 
will  reclaim  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  LaPorte  and  Starke  counties. 
The  ditch  will  be  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep ; 
forty,  forty-five  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  most  of  the  way  not  less  than  seventy  feet 
wide  at  the  top ;  in  one  place,  or  where  the  ditch 
goes  through  “goose  neck ,”  it  will  be  eighty  feet 
wide.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  thrown 
out,  in  constructing  this  ditch,  one  million,  four 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  soil  which  is 
clay,  gravel  and  sand,  mixed  with  muck  and  peat, 
an  alluvial  soil  containing  no  rocks.  The  amount 
necessary  to  construct  the  ditch,  including  all 
incidental  expenses,  is  estimated  at  $120,000. 
The  amount  of  assessed  benefits  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty  is  $141,659,  and  in  Starke  county  $72,366,  a 
total  of  $214,025.  For  this  work,  LaPorte  county 
has  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $79,500,  which 
may  be  paid  in  installments  during  seventeen  years ; 
and  Starke  county  has  issued  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $40,500,  which  may  be  paid  in  in¬ 
stallments  during  fourteen  years.  Pallard  and 
Goff  have  the  contract  for  constructing  this  ditch 
from  the  Place  ditch  to  English  lake,  and  John 
McAndrews  has  the  contract  for  constructing  it 
from  English  lake  to  the  Porter  county  line.  Mr. 
McAndrews'  new  dredge  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  having  a  capacity  of  throwing  out 
two  and  one-half  cubic  yards  of  soil  at  each  dip 
of  the  great  scoop;  therefore  the  work  will  pro¬ 
gress  rapidly.  The  average  cost  of  lateral  ditch¬ 
ing  is  about  $1,000  per  mile;  that  of  river  work, 
or  ditching  along  the  general  course  of  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  to  cut  off  its  bends,  is  about  $5,500  per  mile. 
The  ditches  by  which  this  black,  loamy  land  has 
been  redeemed,  are  models  of  engineering  skill. 
Years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  ditching  could 
be  done  on  a  small  scale,  each  individual  farmer 
for  himself ;  but  after  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
magnificent  operations  now  going  on  in  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  valley,  one  can  easily  see  that  there  must 
be  a  gigantic  and  concerted  effort  at  improvement 
or  none  at  all.  The  “Danielson  arm”  of  the  Place 
ditch  is  river  work ;  this  makes  the  Place  ditch 
practically  a  river  ditch ;  it  shortens  sixty-five 
miles  of  the  river  to  twenty-two  miles,  and  as  the 
new  ditch  will  shorten  forty-five  miles  of  the  river 
to  seventeen,  here  arc  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
shortened  to  thirty-nine.  Thus  is  the  sluggish 
Kankakee,  which  takes  its  rise  near  South  Bend 
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and  winds  its  crooked  way  through  seventy-five 
miles  of  Indiana,  being  straightened  and  quick¬ 
ened.  In  an  ordinary  season  the  traveler  finds 
much  of  the  old  river  channel  dry,  or  nearly  so ; 
the  water  prefers  the  new,  straight  and  swifter 
course. 

It  was  thought  that  the  trouble  was  at  Mo- 
mence,  Illinois;  and  a  natural  rock  dam  at  that 
place,  which  held  the  water  back  as  in  a  basin, 
has  been'  partially  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  of  Indiana,  under  contract  with  David  Sisk, 
of  Westville;  but  the  managers  and  directors 
of  this  valley  improvement  saw  that  the  trouble 
was  not  at  Momence,  for  the  river  there  is  seventy 
feet  below  the  stream  where  it  enters  Porter  coun¬ 
ty.  They  therefore  determined  upon  these  vast 
improvments  in  LaPorte  county.  Practically  at 
its  own  expense,  though  under  the  state  assess¬ 
ment  laws,  they  have  built  fifty  miles  of  drainage 
canal,  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  in  width,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep.  The  magnitude  of 
this  may  be  imagined  when  we  think  that  to-day 
a  man  may  take  a  steam  launch  and  travel  over 
fifty  miles  through  ditches  and  laterals  created 
by  these  men  who  are  developing  the  resources 
of  LaPorte  county. 

When  we  consider  that  but  a  little  over  three 
years  have  been  consumed  in  this  enterprise,  and 
that  at  no  stage  of  the  work  have  the  improvers 
had  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  natives,  but 
on  the  contrary  have  been  opposed  at  every  turn 
by  an  army  of  doubters,  we  must  admit  that  they 
have  accomplished  great  things.  In  1903  two  big 
dredges  were  at  work.  Much  lateral  ditching 
was  also  accomplished  by  smaller  dredges.  Be¬ 
sides  these  the  company  employed  horse  machines 
to  each  of  which  eighteen  horses  were  hitched 
at  one  time.  This  horse  machine  work  is  at  an 
expense  of  $25  per  day;  on  this  work  $150,000 
has  been  spent. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  allied  inter¬ 
ests  working  this  grand  transformation  in  the 
valley,  now  have  a  total  acreage  covering  ap¬ 
proximately  seventy-six  square  miles,  which  is 
rapidly  coming  under  successful  cultivation.  This 
land  is  located  in  Dewey,  Union,  Prairie,  Johnson 
and  Hanna  townships,  in  LaPorte  county ;  though 
some  of  it  lies  in  the  southeast  part  of  Porter 
county.  All  of  it  borders  on  the  Kankakee  river, 
but  some  scattering  tracts  are  in  Starke  county, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stream. 


As  soon  as  a  particular  section  of  land  has 
been  drained  by  the  big  ditches  and  private  drains, 
each  half  section  has  been  set  off  for  cultivation, 
and  supplied  with  good,  painted  buildings.  Each 
group  of  buildings  consists  of  an  eight-room 
dwelling,  and  of  bams  and  capacious  com  cribs, 
the  capacity  of  the  latter  having  been  doubled 
this  year  to  meet  the  size  of  the  remarkable  crop. 
All  of  these  buildings  are  set  on  concrete  or  brick 
foundations  and  the  dwellings  are  plastered  and 
papered  and  have  water  in  each  house.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Tuesburg  and  family  were  living  in  one  of 
them  when  the  writer  first  visited  the  locality, 
though  he  has  since  built  a  home  in  LaCrosse. 
By  the  allied  interests  fifty  groups  of  these  build¬ 
ings  have  already  been  put  up. 

On  each  half  section  is  placed  a  tenant  or 
lessee  who  is  to  occupy  the  buildings  and  conduct 
the  farm.  But  he  must  agree  to  be  temperate, 
to  keep  so  many  hired  men,  so  many  horses,  and 
cultivate  so  many  acres  in  corn,  oats  or  whatever 
the  owners  may  elect,  according  to  the  size  of  his 
tract.  Some  of  the-  tenants  on  these  drained 
farms  are  handling  three  hundred  acres  in  com 
alone.  For  the  company  have  cultivatable  land 
enough  not  supplied  with  dwellings,  so  that  a 
tenant  can  have  more  than  his  half  section  if  he 
can  successfully  work  it.  Last  November  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  were  employed  in  husking.  One 
man  would  husk  and  put  into  the  crib  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  a  day, 
for  which  he  was  paid  two  and  a  half  cents  a 
bushel  and  his  board.  The  first  year  the  company 
exacts  one  third  of  the  earnings  of  the  farm  for 
rent,  and  thereafter  it  requires  two-fifths  of  the 
income.  It  is  calculated  that  in  eight  years  the 
tract  will  pay  itself  out  on  this  basis  and  then  the 
owners  will  have  their  money  back  and  still 
possess  a  vast  amount  of  the  best  land  in 
LaPorte  county,  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
world.  Last  year,  1903,  there  were  three  men 
on  those  prairies,  each  of  whom  gathered  and 
marketed  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  corn  each,  or  an  average  of  about 
eighteen  thousand  bushels  for  each  man. 

Little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  do  any  plant¬ 
ing  until  draining  was  commenced,  but  there  was 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which 
had  been  drained,  a  fair  sample  of  the  average 
Kankakee  soil,  and  this  tract  had  produced  eleven 
crops  of  corn  in  eleven  successive  years,  the  last 
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crop  as  good  as  the  first.  This  was  taken  by  the 
improvers  as  good  evidence  that  the  land  would 
not  soon  become  exhausted. 

The  year  1903  was  the  first  since  drainage 
commenced  that  there  was  a  real  test  of  what 
the  land  would  produce.  Of  the  fifty  thousand 
acres  owned  by  the  allied  companies,  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand.  have  already  been  brought  under  success¬ 
ful  cultivation.  On  five  thousand  acres  of  this 
the  yield  was  from  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  as  fine  com  as  was  ever  produced  in  this 
country.  In  no  place  in  the  county  can  superior 
com  be  found.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  were  standing  in  the  fields  when  the  writer 
first  visited  the  locality,  reaching  many  miles  in 
all  directions.  Much  of  it  towered  above  the 
buggy  top  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
stalks  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  crop  last 
fall  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand 
bushels,  which  made  three  hundred  and  seventy 
carloads.  The  resources  of  this  immense  enter¬ 
prise  have  as  yet  hardly  been  brought  into  service. 
Other  sections  of  the  big  tract  will  soon  be  equally 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Before  1905 
a  large  portion  of  the  other  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  will  have  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  probably  the  whole  of  it  will  be  bearing  crops 
two  years  hence,  or  as  soon  as  it  can  be  brought 
under  the  effect  of  drainage. 

The  company  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  community.  They  have  built 
roads,  bridges,  schools,  stores,  fences,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  will  build  a  town ;  which  they  have  good 
occasion  to  do,  with  such  a  productive  tributary 
country.  La  Crosse,  which  lies  in  the  center  of 
these  vast  operations,  is  destined  no  doubt  to 
become  a  large  and  busy  town  ;  though  the  syndi¬ 
cate  wisely  propose  not  to  boom  it  much  until  the 
capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the  ditching 
enterprise  comes  back  to  them.  The  place,  how¬ 
ever,  is  growing  in  spite  of  themselves.  But  this 
is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Whether  these  gentlemen  have  been  wise  thus 
far.  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  their  entire 
holdings  cost  them  on  an  average  $21.90  per  acre, 
whereas  now  the  same  land  in  the  neighborhood 
is  valued  at  $47.50  per  acre,  while  some  tracts  are 
held  as  high  as  $100  per  acre,  and  some  even 
higher  than  that.  But  the  improvers  do  not  wish 
to  sell  any  of  their  lands.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  in  the  market  to  purchase  any  good  land  in  the 
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vicinity  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  for  they  are  convinced  that  capital  invested 
in  this  way  will  return  manyfold.  Land  which 
three  years  ago  rented  for  fifty  cents  an  acre, 
now  brings  six  dollars'  rental. 

The  syndicate  are  still  adding  to  their  holdings 
and  enlarging  their  operations.  In  January,  1904, 
Charles  H.  Peters  and  others  conveyed  to  Charles 
H.  Tuesburg  a  tract  of  land  in  Hanna  township 
for  $10,000,  and  the  same  parties  conveyed  to  C. 
Elmer  Tuesburg  a  smaller  tract  in  the  same  town¬ 
ship  for  $1,500.  The  latter  is  the  son  of  Charles 
H.  Tuesburg.  The  father  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  leading  spirit  of  these  vast  operations.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character.  He  began  life 
a  penniless  young  man,  but  by  strict  and  invariable 
honesty  and  good  business  judgment  he  proved 
to  the  holders  of  capital  that  they  could  trust  him 
absolutely,  and  hence  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
capital  which  he  needed  to  begin  a  successful 
business  career.  Such  a  life  is  a  lesson  to  the 
young  men  of  to-day.  He  succeeded  in  Illinois 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  La  Porte  county.  It  was 
he  who  took  the  initiative  in  this  improvement 
of  the  Kankakee  valley.  It  was  he  who  led  the 
fight  against  the  opposition.  It  was  he  who 
secured  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Lemuel  Darrow  as 
attorney,  whose  pluck,  energy,  perseverance  and 
peculiar  faculty  of  getting  along  with  the  farmers 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  syndicate  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  It  was 
Mr.  Tuesburg  who  effected  an  honorable  com¬ 
promise  with  the  opposition  rather  than  have  end¬ 
less  litigation  which  would  prevent  the  beginning 
of  work.  Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  his 
course.  The  energy  which  he  everywhere  infuses 
into  the  operation,  is  a  large  factor  of  their  suc¬ 
cess.  And  the  son,  who  is  a  young  man  of  good 
character  and  ability,  is  gradually  taking  charge 
of  the  business  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  conduct 
it  when  the  father  is  laid  aside. 

The  success  of  the  syndicate  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  reclamation  of  the  valley.  On 
Friday,  October  30,  1903,  the  Kankakee  River 
Improvement  Company  held  an  important  meet¬ 
ing.  Of  this  company,  Dixon  W.  Place,  of 
Walkerton,  is  the  president,  and  H.  C.  Shannon, 
of  LaPorte,  is  the  secretary.  The  directors  are 
Dixon  W.  Place,  of  Marshall  county,  Charles 
J.  Danielson,  of  Starke  county,  and  James  S. 
Long,  James  E.  Gilchrist  and  Charles  F.  Holmes, 
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of  LaPorte  county.  Mayor  Lemuel  Darrow,  of 
LaPorte  is  attorney  for  the  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  projected  the  construction  of  a  drain¬ 
age  ditch  to  improve  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  valley,  and  the  October  meeting 
was  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  contract, 
which  was  given  to  John  McAndrews,  of  Illinois, 
against  two  other  bidders,  at  seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  estimated  that  in  ex¬ 
cavating  the  ditch  four  hundred  arid  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  yards  of  dirt  will  be  thrown  out.  One 
arm  of  the  ditch  will  extend  from  Walkerton  to 
Mud  lake,  and  another  from  the  Wabash  cross¬ 
ing  to  Mud  lake,  and  then  the  ditch  will  extend 
from  Mud  lake  to  the  Place  ditch  intersection. 
The  drain  will  be  nearly  ten  miles  long  and  will 
cost  about  $35,000.  Contractor  McAndrews  was 
the  one  who  secured  the  contract  to  dig  the 
Machler  ditch  a  few  years  ago,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  at  work  in  the  Kankakee  valley  con¬ 
tinuously.  According  to  the  contract  he  must 
begin  work  on  the  improvement  ditch  not  later 
than  May  i,  1904,  and  must  complete  it  within  a 
year.  On  Friday,  November  6,  1903,  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  St.  Joseph  county  ordered  an  issue 
of  $16,000  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  ditch,  and  LaPorte  county  has 
issued  $30,000.  The  bonds  enable  the  property 
owners  to  pay  their  assessments  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan. 

There  also  is  the  Stielow  ditch,  which  is  being 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Little 
Kankakee  region.  It  begins  at  the  point  where 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  crosses  the  stream, 
and  extends  southeast  three  and  one  half  miles, 
to  intersect  with  the  Miller  ditch  about  one  mile 
north  of  Mud  lake.  It  was  established  on  petition 
of  the  land-owners,  and  ordered  by  the  LaPorte 
circuit  court.  It  will  be  about  fifteen  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  about  thirty-three  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  average  about  five  feet  deep.  There  are 
other  ditches  which  want  of  space  forbids  us  to 
mention. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  in  other  counties. 
There  is  the  big  Monon  ditch  in  Jasper  and  White 
counties,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  cut  through  a 
layer  of  solid  rock.  There  is  much  talk  about 
draining  the  Kankakee  lands  in  Porter  and  Lake 
counties,  a  work  in  which  Nelson  Morris,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  packer  of  Chicago,  is  interested  ;  and  when 


the  right  plan  is  found  and  adopted  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  give  it  his  energies  and  support.  He  is  a 
large  owner  of  Kankakee  bottoms,  and  so  is 
B.  J>  Giflford,  of  Kankakee,  Illinois.  There  is 
also  a  project  to  tap  the  Yellow  river,  a  feeder  of 
the  Kankakee,  to  divert  a  portion  of  its  waters 
into  the  Tippecanoe;  and  there  is  still  another 
scheme  to  cut  a  channel  from  the  Kankakee  itself 
to  the  Monon  ditch,  which  empties  into  the  Tippe¬ 
canoe  eight  miles  north  of  Monticello  in  White 
county. 

On  March  10,  1903,  an  act  was  approved 
which  amends  the  former  ditching  law.  A 
general  idea  of  that  act  may  be  gained 
from  the  following :  The  petitioners  for  a 
proposed  ditch  must  file  a  petition  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  land-owners  af¬ 
fected,  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  He 
or  they  shall  serve  proper  notice  thereof  to  the 
land-owners  affected.  If  it  appears  to  the  court 
that  proper  notice  has  been  given,  said  court  may 
order  the  petition  placed  on  the  docket  as  an 
action  pending  therein.  Any  person  named  in 
such  petition  shall  have  ten  days — not  counting 
Sunday — after  the  day  of  docketing  such  action, 
in  which  to  file  remonstrance,  etc.,  why  the  drain¬ 
age  commissioners  should  not  act.  After  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  court  shall  consider 
such  remonstrance,  etc.,  and,  if  the  court  finds 
it  defective,  shall  dismiss  the  same  at  the  cost  of 
the  petitioners,  unless  the  same  be  amended  by 
the  court.  If  there  is  no  remonstrance,  and  the 
court  deems  the  petition  sufficient,  the  court  may 
order  the  same  referred  to  the  drainage  com¬ 
missioners,  and  appoint  a  third  drainage  com¬ 
missioner.  The  court  shall  fix  a  time  when  they 
shall  meet,  and  a  time  when  they  shall  report. 
They  shall  make  personal  inspection  of  the  lands 
described  in  the  petition,  and  if  they  find  that  the 
drainage  proposed  would  not  be  practicable, 
healthful,  etc.,  they  shall  so  report  to  the  court, 
and  the  petition  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  cost 
of  the  petitioners.  But  if  they  find  otherwise, 
they  shall  proceed  and  definitely  determine  the 
best  and  cheapest  route,  etc.,  etc.,  and  fix  the 
same  and  estimate  the  cost.  Two  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  may  act  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  third.  The  county  surveyor  shall  be  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  make  necessary  surveys  and  turn  over 
all  notes,  memoranda,  etc.,  to  his  successor  in 
office.  And  if  any  new  land-owners  are  named 
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in  such  report,  they  shall  have  opportunity  to  re¬ 
monstrate  as  though  they  had  been  named  in  the 
original  petition.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  cuts 
out  much  of  the  former  opportunity  to  remon¬ 
strate,  and  practically  leaves  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  court,  the  drainage  commissioners 
and  the  county  surveyor;  and  if  there  are  not 
very  good  grounds  for  objection,  the  proposed 
improvement  is  likely  to  proceed.  Indeed,  it  is 
already  history  that  certain  objectors  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  improvement  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanna 
employed  attorneys  who  prepared  a  remonstrance 
under  the  old  law,  only  to  find  afterwards  that 
it  was  not  worth  the^  paper  on  which  it  was 
written.  Legitimate  improvement  has  now  re¬ 
ceived  an  impetus  which  cannot  be  checked.  Its 
utility  has  been  proved.  Ditch  after  ditch  will 
be  dug,  and  the  hitherto  worthless  lands  of  the 
low  prairies  will  be  redeemed  and  made  pro¬ 
ductive. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  great  net  work  of 
ditches  and  laterals  which  drain  the  Kankakee 
valley  in  La  Porte  and  neighboring  counties,  and 
this  stupendous  system  of  drainage  is  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  perfected.  By  this  means  the  famous  Kan¬ 
kakee  hunting  grounds  are  becoming  a  thing  of 


the  past,  and  soon  the  mighty  Nimrod  will  roam 
them  no  more ;  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  low  prairie  along  the  Kankakee  river,  hitherto 
covered  with  tough  grasses,  wild  rice  and  prolific 
flags,  the  home  of  the  water  fowl,  musk  rat  and 
mink,  are  rapidly  being  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  are  being  converted  into  some  of  the  richest 
lands  on  earth.  On  these  broad  stretches  the 
Huncheon  family,  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
the  valley,  who  had  acquired  over  seven  thousand 
acres  of  the  lands,  herded  large  droves  of  cattle 
and  disposed  of  them  to  the  Chicago  markets. 
A  single  shipment  sometimes  ran  up  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  heads.  Two  of  the  family,  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  still  live;  the  old  Huncheon  home¬ 
stead  still  remains,  and  is  their  home.  But  their 
former  occupation  is  gone,  like  many  other  things 
of  pioneer  life,  which  now  awaken  only  a  sad 
echo  in  the  memory.  The  ruins  of  the  cattle  pens 
and  sheds  yet  stand  at  the  old  homestead,  but  a 
new  regime  has  come.  The  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  the  twentieth  century ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  people  who  have  van¬ 
ished  into  the  mist  of  the  past,  whether  they  would 
or  no  have  each  and  all  contributed  to  it. 
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DEVELOPMENT— THE  SMALLER  CENTERS. 


“Not  chaos-like,  together  crushed  and  bruised, 
But  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused; 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 

And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree.” 

— Pope. 

“Even  cities  have  their  graves.” 

— Longfellow. 


It  was  not  long  after  the  country  put  on  an 
appearance  of  advancing  civilization,  that  centers 
of  manufacture,  and  of  industrial  and  commercial 
life,  began  to  be  formed.  It  was  natural  that 
the  store,  the  postoffice,  the  church,  and  the  school 
be  located  near  the  sawmill  or  the  grist  mill  to 
which  the  settlers  frequently  resorted.  Those 
who  were  engaged  in  mechanical,  industrial  or 
commercial  pursuits  would  have  their  houses 
near  their  place  of  business.  There  the  preacher, 
the  teacher  and  the  doctor  would  reside.  Others, 
attracted  to  the  •  spot  by  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  society,  would  make  their  homes 
there  if  they  could  do  so.  Hence  there  came  to 
be  centers  of  civilization  or  hamlets  and  villages, 
some  of  which,  according  to  the  law  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  became  towns  and  cities ;  while 
others  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few  vestiges 
of  their  former  life  and  activity.  The  surround¬ 
ing  country  settling  up  so  steadily  reminds  one 
of  the  star  dust  of  which  worlds  are  said  to  be 
formed,  and  these  centers  of  civilization  remind 
one  of  the  nuclei  which  are  said  to  grow  into 
worlds  and  go  whirling  through  their  orbits.  Or, 
these  villages  and  towns  are  like  the  ganglionic 
centers  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  present  and  following  chapters  to  notice  the 
cases  which  LaPorte  county  presents  of  this 
process  of  formation. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the 


early  settlers  of  New  Durham  township.  In  1832 
the  township  had  gained  so  many  settlers  that  it 
attained  almost  to  a  community.  In  1833  James 
W.  Payne,  John  P.  Noble,  Eliza  Cole,  Henry  N. 
Cathcart,  W.  F.  Cattron,  John  Warnock  and 
J.  R.  Reed  arrived.  In  1834  John  Charlesworth, 
Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  William  Reed,  M.  S. 
Wright,  M.  W.  Robertson,  Ralph  Loomis,  C.  R. 
Robertson,  William  W.  and  W.  L.  Webster  and 
Shep  Crumpacker  became  settlers.  In  1835  J.  M. 
and  J.  G.  Warnock,  James  M.  Ray  and  Samuel 
S.  Davis  located  in  the  township.  Some  of  these 
became  distinguished  names.  It  was  not  long 
before  there  were,  in  New  Durham  township, 
four  centers  of  civilization. 

The  first  was  New  Durham.  The  first  house 
in  this  hamlet  was  a  log  cabin  in  which  Leonard 
Woods  had  a  store.  This  made  the  spot  a  place 
of  resort,  and  as  a  natural  result  a  hotel,  a  wagon 
factory  and  blacksmith  shop  and  other  branches 
of  business  located  there.  In  1837  it  had  become 
quite  a  village,  and  a  postoffice  was  established 
there,  with  William  Taylor  as  postmaster.  In 
1847  Joseph  Davis  filed  a  plat  of  the  village,  in 
the  office  of  the  county  recorder.  But  the  rail¬ 
road  came  to  Wcstville  and  in  1854  the  decline 
of  the  village  was  marked  bv  the  removal  of  the 
postoffice  to  Beaver  Dam,  where  Sylvester  GofF 
was  appointed  postmaster.  Many  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  New  Durham  have  been  moved  awav ; 
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some  to  Westville,  others  to  serve  as  farm  houses, 
and  there  are  few  remaining  signs  of  its  former 
life.  During  its  best  days  John  Armstrong  es¬ 
tablished  a  store,  and  Henry  Herrold  a  black¬ 
smith  shop,  at  the  crossroads  at  the  head  of 
Flood’s  grove  about  half  a  mile  distant.  So  great 
was  the  rivalry  between  these  two  settlements 
that  the  latter  called  New  Durham  “Pinhook,” 
and  in  return  was  called  “Squatham,”  names 
which  still  attach  to  the  two  localities.  At  New 
Durham  there  are  now  only  a  few  houses,  a 
church,  a  schoolhouse  arid  a  cemetery  ;  and  Squat- 
ham  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
spot  in  a  farming  country.  But  though  the  village 
is  gone,  the  rich  prairies  and  beautiful  groves 
remain. 

The  second  village  in  New  Durham  township 
was  Holmesville,  which  took  its  name  from  Hiram 
Holmes,  who  owned  the  land  where  it  was  located. 
Here  the  first  nucleus  of  a  settlement  was  a  saw¬ 
mill,  whose  proprietor,  Jacob  Bryant,  built  the 
first  dwelling  house,  a  frame  building  made  of 
lumber  sawed  at  the  mill,  later  occupied  by  John 
Moorman.  This  was  in  1833.  The  plat  of  the 
village  was  filed  for  record  October  2,  1855,  but 
it  grew  little  after  the  location  of  the  railroad 
in  1852.  In  1852  a  postoffice  was  established, 
with  one  Prosser  as  postmaster.  In  an  early  day 
two  suicides  occurred  here,  several  persons  have 
been  killed  on  the  railroad,  and  there  have  been 
several  railroad  accidents  near  by.  In  the  eighties 
Samuel  S.  Davis,  a  very  enterprising  man,  was 
postmaster,  and  Holmesville  had  a  combined 
grocery  and  saloon.  The  people  of  the  locality 
are  mostly  Germans  and  Poles.  The  place  is  so 
small  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  village,  but 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  good  farming  community. 
Several  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  employes 
have  their  homes  there. 

The  third  village  to  be  formed  in  New  Dur¬ 
ham  township  was  Otis.  The  first  name  of  this 
place  was  Salem  Crossing, given  to  it  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Southern  Railroad  in  1852,  which  was  the 
name  recognized  by  the  United  States  government 
when  the  postoffice  was  established  there.  Mat¬ 
thias  Seberger  was  the  first  postmaster.  When 
the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago — now 
the  “Monon" — Railroad  was  built  through  the 
place  in  1853,  that  corporation  named  it  LaCroix. 
As  it  was  confusing  to  call  the  place  by  two 
names,  years  afterward  some  offered  as  a  sub¬ 


stitute  the  name  of  Packard,  after  the  Hon.  Jasper 
Packard,  at  that  time  the  representative  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  for  a  time  that  name  prevailed ;  but  the 
modesty  of  that  gentleman  led  him  to  recommend 
another  name,  and  accordingly,  in  1872,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Otis.  But  it  is  still  LaCroix  in 
the  county  recorder's  office.  Matthias  Seberger 
was  the  first  settler  in  Otis,  arriving  in  1851.  In 
1853  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  Matthias  Seberger  served  as  ticket 
agent  for  both  roads.  During  the  Civil  war  all 
who  went  south  from  northeastern  Indiana  were 
compelled  to  come  to  Otis  and  take  the  Monon 
line,  the  hotel  was  always  full  of  travelers,  and  it 
was  a  lively  place.  Otis  now  contains  a  Lutheran 
church,  a  Catholic  church  and  school,  five  or  six 
general  stores,  a  drug  store,  a  few  saloons,  a  hotel, 
a  number  of  dwelling  houses,  and  the  shops  which 
usually  go  with  such  a  settlement.  Being  a  rail¬ 
road  junction  it  is  the  home  of  a  number  of  sec¬ 
tion  men.  It  is  located  among  the  hills,  and  con¬ 
tains  quite  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have 
come  from  other  countries. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  town  in  New 
Durham  township  is  Westville,  whose  original 
plat  was  recorded  May  1,  1851,  by  W.  and  J.  A. 
Cattron.  It  was  then  a  small  village.  Subse¬ 
quently  an  amended  plat  was  filed  by  which  seven 
lots  were  added  to  the  original  plat.  This  is 
called  Cattron’s  addition.  There  have  been 
several  other  additions,  of  which  the  Concannon 
addition  is  the  largest,  unless  we  reckon  the  two 
Henly  Clvburn  additions  together.  There  are 
also  Henton’s,  Smith’s,  and  Ray's  additions.  On 
February  14,  1864,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was 
held  at  the  new  schoolhouse,  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  incorporating  Westville.  Azariah  Will¬ 
iams  was  chairman  and  W.  L.  W’ebster,  secretary. 
On  motion  of  W.  B.  Webber  it  was  voted  that 
steps  be  taken  toward  incorporation,  and  the  chair 
accordingly  appointed  W.  B.  Webber,  James  Con- 
cannon,  William  C.  Martin,  D.  C.  Standiford  and 
W.  L.  Webster,  a  committee  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  convention,  and  on  September  9, 
1864,  the  county  commissioners  incorporated  the 
town.  The  first  election  after  incorporation  oc¬ 
curred  on  September  15th,  and  the  first  charter 
election  on  the  16th  of  the  following  November. 
Westville  to-day  has  a  population  of  about  five 
hundred  persons,  a  private  bank,  one  drug  store, 
two  general  stores,  one  hardware  store,  two  sa- 
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loons,  one  restaurant,  two  churches  representing 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Disciple  denomina¬ 
tions,  two  barber  shops,  one  shoe  shop,  two 
blacksmith  shops,  a  meat  market,  some  good 
buildings,  a  fine  brick  schoolhouse  where  good 
high  school  work  is  done,  a  cold  storage  and  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Westville  Indicator.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monon  and  the  Wabash  railroads,  and  has  a  rich 
surrounding  country.  It  has  always  been  a 
heavy  grain  market. 

The  township  in  which  these  four  centers  are 
situated  is  an  exceedingly  fertile  one,  thickly 
populated,  and  casts  a  large  vote. 

Among  those  who  have  helped  to  make  New 
Durham  township  and  its  centers  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  E.  Ansley,  who  came  from  Michigan  and 
became  a  successful  dry-goods  merchant  at  West¬ 
ville,  carrying  a  large  stock ;  Levi  J.  Benedict, 
who  came  with  the  first  family,  and  learned  to 
rival  the  Indians  as  a  marksman  with  the  bow  and 
arrow',  and  became  a  successful  farmer ;  William 
H.  Benedict,  his  son,  a  hardware  merchant  of 
Westville ;  E.  M.  Bryson,  the  machinist,  faithful 
soldier,  mill  owner  and  lumber  dealer ;  Hiram 
Burner,  the  surveyor  and  farmer ;  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Cathcart,  a  Westville  physician;  H.  M.  Cathcart, 
son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  W.,  who  engaged  in 
farming  and  furnishing  wood  to  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  ;  James  L.  Cathcart,  the  farmer  and  army 
quartermaster;  Charles  Cole,  a  Westville  mer¬ 
chant.  grain-buyer  and  hotel-keeper ;  B.  A.  Daggy, 
the  farmer ;  George  L.  Daggy,  his  son,  a  business 
man  of  Westville;  Samuel  S.  Davis,  the  farmer 
and  leading  spirit  of  Holmesville ;  John  Dille,  the 
planing  mill  owner,  of  Westville;  Benjamin 
Flood,  the  stockdealer,  much  respected  as  a  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  man ;  Janies  Flood,  his  son.  the  school 
teacher  and  farmer;  Dr.  Brook  B.  Freeman,  an 
army  surgeon  and  Westville  physician ;  Jared 
Gardner,  stock-raiser  and  farmer ;  and  Evan  Hen- 
ton,  who  engaged  in  the  butchering  business  in 
Westville. 

Christopher  Herrold,  Jacob  Herrold,  Daniel 
W.  Hibbard,  the  “jolly  old  bachelor/'  and  Hon. 
Jack§on  Hosmer  all  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising.  Francis  M.  Howell  became  a 
farmer  and  blacksmith ;  Joseph  H.  Irwin,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  in  Westville.  and  Wesley  E.  Keith,  a 
farmer.  Joseph  R.  Kimball  operated  a  portable 
sawmill  in  Westville.  James  Livingston  added 


bee  culture  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  Charles 
Ludwig  followed  stock-raising.  Sloan  D.  Mar¬ 
tin  was  a  miller  by  trade,  but  lost  his  life  in  the 
Civil  war.  Charles  McClure  became  one  of  West- 
ville's  most  enterprising  merchants,  and  Christo¬ 
pher  McClure,  his  father,  became  an  ardent  pro¬ 
moter  of  churches,  which  is  a  very  important  and 
necessary  use  in  settling  a  new  country. 

Others  to  swell  the  list  of  these  workers  are 
John  W.  Nelson,  who  served  in  two  companies 
of  the  Civil  war,  and  afterwards  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Otis  House  at  Otis;  Algernon  S. 
Orr,  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  California, 
and  then  came  to  New  Durham  township  and 
settled  near  Westville,  and  finally  in  LaPorte, 
though  he  spends  his  winters  in  the  south ;  Joseph 
Reed,  who  came  to  the  county  with  his  parents 
and  was  reared  and  remained  a  farmer;  Benjamin 
F.  Shunk,  Levi  Wolfe  and  John  Walford,  who 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  Mr. 
Wolfe,  when  camping  with  his  parents  on  their 
way  to  the  county  in  1833,  saw  the  wonderful 
falling  stars  of  that  year,  and  ever  afterwards  de¬ 
clared  that  the  sight  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  his  mind. 

There  also  is  E.  S.  Smith,  one  of  Westville’s 
enterprising  merchants,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College;  William  J.  Smith,  the  Westville  shoe¬ 
maker,  furniture  dealer  and  manufacturer  of 
chairs ;  Dr.  Abram  G.  Standiford,  a  school  teacher 
and  graduate  in  medicine,  who  had  a  wide  practice 
in  the  county;  Dr.  William  F.  Standiford,  his 
son,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  practice  at  West¬ 
ville;  Dr.  C.  R.  Warren,  physician,  surgeon  and 
druggist  at  Otis ;  Richard  H.  Wilkinson,  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and 
afterwards  a  farmer;  and  Henry  Wing,  hotel- 
keeper  and  merchant  at  Otis.  These  are  some, 
not  all,  of  those  who,  by  fulfilling  their  uses,  have 
contributed  to  make  New  Durham  township  a 
success. 

In  1894  Condonville  began,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  township,  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 
It  was  named  after  Thomas  Condon,  who  still 
lives  near  by.  He  built  the  first  store  ever  in  the 
place,  and  a  postoffice  was  soon  established,  with 
him  as  postmaster.  In  1899  he  sold  to  the  Baxter 
brothers  (Charles  and  Albert),  one  of  whom  has 
since  died.  They  put  the  grocery  in  the  rear  room 
and  the  bar  in  front.  In  1903  William  Glancy 
bought  and  now  conducts  the  place.  The  post- 
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office  was  discontinued  when  the  rural  mail  route 
was  established. 

Scipio  township  also  settled  rapidly  after  1832. 
William  Brayton,  William  Garwood,  Hon.  Jacob 
R.  Hall,  and  Elmore  Pattee  settled  in  Scipio  in 
1833 ;  Alexander  Crane,  Henry  P.  Crane,  Joseph 
McLellan,  N.  W.  Closser,  Isaac  S.  Evans  and 
Messrs.  Irwin,  Mason  and  McCray,  in  1834;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Butterworth,  Aaron  Kidder,  Avery  Free¬ 
man,  Levi  Black,  Alva  Mason  and  T.  B.  Cole, 
in  1835. 

The  only  center  in  the  township  is  Door  Vil¬ 
lage,  which  was  laid  out  in  1836.  It  was  once  a 
flourishing  town  and  contained  stores,  a  hotel, 
boot  and  shoe  shops,  wagon  and  blacksmithing 
shops,  tailoring  establishments,  a  foundry  and 
threshing  machine  factory,  etc.,  etc.  But  in  1852 
the  railroad  came  to  LaPorte  and  fixed  the  center 
of  traffic  there,  which  ended  the  flattering  pros¬ 
pects  of  Door  Village.  It  is  now  a  very  quiet 
place,  containing  a  church,  a  schoolhouse  and 
town  hall,  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  repair  shop 
and  some  good  dwellings.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  and  productive  farming  country, 
near  to  the  market  of  LaPorte. 

The  history  of  Scipio  township  is  largely  the 
biography  of  the  following  persons:  Robert  J. 
Anderson,  who  came  in  1837,  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew'  him.  His  wife  still  lives,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  She  is  a  sweet  spirit,  with  a  clear 
mind,  and  is  ripe  for  the  great  change  for  which 
she  waits.  William  A.  Banks,  merchant,  farmer, 
stock-raiser,  speculator  in  sheep,  breeder  of  fine 
horses  and  cattle,  dairyman,  and  now  postmaster 
at  LaPorte.  Morgan  L.  Brink,  Henry  Craft, 
James  H.  Crichton,  Joseph  H.  Donly,  Isaac  N. 
Evans.  Hon.  James  Forrester,  William  B.  Ham* 
mond,  Daniel  M.  Henry,  Robert  Kerr,  Daniel 
Kimball.  Samuel  S.  McCormick,  Andrew  Mc¬ 
Lellan,  Thomas  Messenger,  Andrew  Nickell,  An¬ 
drew  J.  Rogers,  Hon.  George  Rogers,  Zachariah 
Teeter  and  Robert  White,  several  of  whom  are 
still  living,  all  became  farmers ;  and  indeed  in  this 
township,  where  there  are  no  centers  of  trade, 
there  are  few  other  occupations.  Frederick  R. 
Earle  taught  school  for  many  years ;  Charles  Gar¬ 
wood,  though  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  engaged 
in  threshing,  always  using  one  of  the  Rumely  ma¬ 
chines:  Albert  S.  Hall  and  his  brother,  William 
A.  Hall,  farmers,  both  became  connected  with  the 


banking  firm  of  Hall,  Weaver  &  Company,  of 
LaPorte.  Jacob  R.  Hall,  the  father,  was  a  re¬ 
markable  character,  working  his  way  up  from 
poverty  to  affluent  circumstances.  He  was  a 
natural  business  man,  of  great  nerve,  pluck  and 
endurance,  who  turned  his  hand  to  building  houses 
and  roads,  especially  the  Michigan  Road,  and  who 
endured  great  hardships  as  a  pioneer.  He  became 
the  possessor  of  the  beautiful  spot  known  as 
Round  Grove  where  he  erected  fine  buildings,  an 
owner  of  bank  stock,  a  state  representative,  and 
the  friend  and  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men. 
Ben  Nordyke,  a  deaf  mute,  taught  for  a  time  in 
mute  schools,  and  then  became  a  farmer  of  Scipio. 
M.  J.  Ridgeway  with  success  gave  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  shorthomed  cattle  and  Norman 
and  Hambletonian  horses.  C.  B.  Simmons,  after 
spending  many  years  in  California,  and  in  the 
Union  army,  came  back  to  his  boyhood's  home  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  was 
lately  chairman  of  the  LaPorte  county  Republi¬ 
can  central  committee.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  sturdy,  and  in  many  cases  remarkable,  men 
who  have  made  Scipio  township  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  prosperous  townships  in  the  state ; 
and  in  this  they  have  been  faithfully  aided  by  their 
families,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  name  here. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the 
trustees  of  Scipio  township,  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
I.  N.  Evans.  It  covers  a  period  of  over  fifty 
years.  With  the  exception  of  N.  P.  Huckins  and 
B.  B.  Gates,  all  were  still  living  when  this  list 
was  given,  February,  1904.  All  were  Republi¬ 
cans  excepting  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  a 
Democrat: — G.  F.  Brayton,  N.  P.  Huckins, 
B.  B.  Gates,  H.  C.  Loomis,  I.  N.  Evans,  C.  B. 
Simmons,  W.  A.  Banks,  C.  H.  Loomis,  Charles 
Peterson,  A.  S.  Orr,  Jr.,  George  W.  Rogers. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  the  settlement  of  Kankakee  township  became 
so  rapid  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  to  keep 
pace  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  new  arrivals. 
Among  the  newcomers  were  Nathan  B.  Nichols, 
Leonard  Cutler,  Joseph  Reynolds,  Ebenezer  Rus¬ 
sell,  George  W.  Barnes,  Ludlow  Bell,  Dr.  B.  C. 
Bowell,  James  Drummond,  J.  Austin,  Benjamin 
DeWitt,  and  the  Harvey,  Salisbury  and  White¬ 
head  families.  Rev.  Calita  T.  Preston  and  his 
brother,  Enoch  L.  Preston,  with  their  parents,  and 
also  Joseph  Stauton  came  in  1833.  J.  P.  Austin, 
Thomas  D.  Brown,  John  N.  Fail,  Joseph  H. 
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Francis,  Luke  Francis,  and  Eli  H.  Harvey,  with 
his  parents,  came  in  1834,  Jesse  Blake  and  Lazarus 
Whitehead  in  1835. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  a  cabin  was  built  by 
William  Hunt  near  the  eastern  line  of  section 
fifteen,  in  Kankakee  township.  In  the  fall  an¬ 
other  was  put  up  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road.  A  store  soon  followed,  which  was  a  frame 
building  erected  by  Amzi  Clark,  which  passed 
through  the  possession  of  several  owners  and 
was  burned  in  March,  1873.  A  postoffice  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1835,  with  S.  G.  Hunt  as  the  first 
postmaster.  There  followed  frame  houses,  shops, 
other  stores,  a  schoolhouse,  a  church,  etc., etc., 
until,  in  1837  the  town  of  Byron  was  laid  out. 
All  through  the  forties  we  find  Byron  in  its  glory. 
It  had  its  halls  for  public  meetings,  in  which  tem¬ 
perance  and  other  societies  held  their  sessions, 
whose  doings  were  reported  in  the  local  papers 
at  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City.  It  had  its  ware¬ 
house  where  large  quantities  of  grain  were  stored. 
It  was  a  heavy  wheat  market,  trade  was  l^rge,  its 
merchants  prospered,  the  travel  through  it  was 
great,  its  hotel  was  full  of  guests,  sometimes  so 
full  that  even  the  floors  were  covered  with  sleep¬ 
ing  travelers,  and  there  was  great  activity  on  its 
streets.  It  was  of  such  importance  that,  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1849,  an  addition  was  made  to  it  by  Elias 
Lowe.  Had  the  railroad  passed  through  the 
place  Byron  would  have  lived  and  prospered,  but 
the  road  passed  to  the  north  of  it,  and  from  that 
that  day  Byron  was  doomed.  Its  buildings  have 
been  burned,  pulled  down  or  moved  away,  there 
is  neither  store,  shop,  tavern  nor  church  within 
its  limits,  and  only  a  few  houses  remain  where 
once  there  were  so  much  life  and  prosperity. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Byron  there 
was  a  little  cluster  of  cabins  known  as  Nauvoo. 
The  first  was  built  by  Ezekiel  Provolt  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  This  was  followed  by  two  others 
built  by  West  and  Irving.  These  cabins  soon 
came  into  the  possession  of  W.  J.  Walker,  who 
bid  in  the  premises,  though  the  settlers  remained 
in  them  for  a  time.  In  January,  1852,  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Railroad,  now  the  Lake  Shore, 
passed  through  this  settlement,  and  from  that 
time  Nauvoo  increased  and  Byron  decreased.  A 
survey  was  made  and  a  plat  of  the  village  re¬ 
corded  on  the  26th  day  of  November,  1853. 
Walker  gave  it  the  name  of  Poitland,  which  is 
still  its  legal  name  under  the  laws  of  the  state, 


as  LaCroix  is  of  Otis.  But  the  postoffice  is  called 
Rolling  Prairie.  Several  additions  have  been 
made  to  it  by  W.  J.  and  B.  P.  Walker. 

A  visitor  to  the  place  in  February,  1862,  writes 
thus  of  it :  “There  are  signs  of  improvement  in 
several  parts  of  Portland.  Mr.  Rowe,  successor 
in  drygoods  business  to  Louis  Griffith  &  Com¬ 
pany,  has  a  very  fine  brick  building  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  for  his  store.  There  are  two  stores  owned 
respectively  by  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Kirstead,  one 
hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  several  groceries, 
a  postoffice,  a  wagon  shop,  blacksmith  shop ;  two 
churches,  a  Christian  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  a 
very  large,  fine  schoolhouse  in  which  there  are 
several  departments.  John  G.  Laird,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  west,  has 
charge  of  it.  There  is  also  one  good  steam  flour¬ 
ing  mill,  several  sawmills  near  by  the  town,  and 
all  the  facilities  are  there  to  make  the  town  de¬ 
sirable  to  live  in.  Elder  Lord,  of  LaPorte,  had 
just  commenced  a  series  of  revival  meetings  at 
the  Christian  church  there,  and  the  Good  Temp¬ 
lars  have  a  flourishing  lodge/’ 

Rolling  Prairie  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
commands  a  large  business  for  a  town  of  its  size. 
It  contains  at  the  present  time  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  people,  three  general  stores,  one  drugstore, 
two  blacksmith  shops,  two  saloons,  and  a  grain 
elevator  at  the  station ;  for  the  town  has  always 
been  a  great  shipping  point.  It  has  a  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and 
pastor,  and  a  Disciples  church  and  pastor.  It  has 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges,  a  tent  of  the 
Maccabees  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  It  also 
has  a  creamery  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
rolling  country  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  It 
has  many  things  to  commend  it  as  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Among  the  settlers  of  Kankakee  township, 
whose  names  have  received  public  notice  may  be 
mentioned  Samuel  J.  Anderson,  who  came  in 
1837,  and  possessed  a  fine  farm ;  C.  L.  O.  Bell, 
who  held  a  number  of  township  offices  and  be¬ 
came  a  successful  farmer ;  A.  C.  Rowell,  a  farmer 
and  owner  of  a  sawmill  and  cider  mill ;  James  H. 
Buck,  who  became  a  farmer,  a  captain  in  the 
Union  army,  and  is  now  president  of  the  LaP.orte 
Savings  Bank ;  Orville  Buck,  farmer  and  promo¬ 
ter  of  improvements  in  the  township ;  Isaac  Bush, 
who  held  several  township  offices ;  Benjamin  De- 
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\Vitt,  a  farmer,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  who 
came  in  1837;  Samuel  Downing,  extensive  farmer 
and  trustee  of  the  LaPorte  Savings  Bank ;  Will¬ 
iam  Downing,  who  though  liberally  educated  be¬ 
came  a  farmer :  B.  S.  Fail,  one  of  the  first  white 
children  born  in  the  county :  Ransom  P.  Goit,  a 
native  of  the  county,  a  merchant  in  Michigan, 
but  afterwards  a  farmer  of  Kankakee  township ; 
Caleb  Harvey,  farmer,  stock  dealer  and  raiser  of 
large  quantities  of  wheat;  oats  and  corn ;  John 
Hatfield,  one  of  the  first  to  locate  in  Rolling  • 
Prnirie  after  it  was  platted  bv  Major  Walker; 
Fred  Heiman,  John  Hillman,  Nicholas  Hoover 
and  William  Lown,  all  farmers. 

Jacob  S.  Martin  came  to  the  county  in  1847 
and  afterwards  graduated  in  medicine  and  became 
a  physician  in  Rolling  Prairie.  John  Martin, 
John  Miller,  Miner  Nesbitt,  Asa  C.  Pease,  John 
Proovolt,  James  Powell  and  William  W.  Proud, 
became  fanners  and  reared  families  from  which 
have  come  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  D.  W.  Rynearson.  a  farmer,  was  also  a 
hunter  and  trapper,  and  killed  large  numbers  of 
foxes  and  deer.  Philip  D.  Sharpies,  M.  P.,  be¬ 
came  a  physician  and  druggist  in  Rolling  Prairie. 
Peter  Shtipp  held  the  office  of  county  surveyor 
and  a  number  of  township  offices.  W.  B.  Stevens 
became  a  merchant  in  Rolling  Prairie,  carrying  a 
large  stock  of  goods.  Logan  Taylor  and  Chester 
Towner  became  successful  farmers.  Samuel 
B.  Webster  and  Daniel  S.  Wells  became  farmers 
and  held  important  township  and  county  offices. 
M.  L.  Walt  received  a  liberal  education  and  gave 
his  time  to  teaching.  William  B.  Wilson,  M.  D., 
was  the  first  physician  to  locate  in  Rolling  Prairie 
and  soon  had  a  large  practice.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  men  who,  though  of  different  religious 
and  political  creeds,  worked  unitedly  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  township.  Isaac  N.  White- 
head  and  C.  W.  McCarty  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  Kankakee's  prominent  citizens. 

The  next  township  to  develop  was  Michigan, 
and  then  Center;  but,  reserving  these  for  an¬ 
other  chapter,  we  pass  on  to  Pleasant  township. 
Among  the  settlers  who  arrived  in  this  township 
after  1832  are  given  the  names  of  Silas  Hale, 
Oliver  Classon,  John  Wilson,  Andrew  Harvey, 
and  Asa  Owen,  who  came  in  1833.  Valentine 
Nicholson  also  came  very  early.  Ralph  Loomis, 
George  S.  McCollum  and  Samuel  Stewart  came 
in  1834.  James  Van  Valkenburgh  and  others 


came  in  1835.  The  following  also  are  named  as 
early  settlers:  Griffin  Treadway,  John  I.  Cran¬ 
dall,  George  C.  Havens,  W.  A.  Place,  Stephen 
Norton,  W.  W.  Burhans,  D.  E.  and  I.  B.  Coplin, 
William  Everhart,  John  Van  Rust,  G.  W.  Stew¬ 
art,  J.  R.  Stewart,  Charles  W.  Wing,  Seth  Way, 
Curtis  and  John  B.  Travis  and  others. 

Pleasant,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  beautiful 
township,  consisting  mostly  of  upland  prairie  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Little  Kankakee  and  Hood 
creek.  Under  the  labors  of  these  settlers  it  soon 
began  to  develop.  It  has  only  one  village,  which 
is  Stillwell,  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads.  The 
former  has  a  large  coaling  station  here,  which  em¬ 
ploys  several  men  and  gives  much  life  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Three  sets  of  section  men — two  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  one  of  the  Lake  Erie,  have  their 
homes  here.  There  are  also  two  general  stores, 
which  have  a  large  trade.  The  Friends  have  a 
chapel  and  resident  minister,  there  is  a  graded 
school,  a  town  hall,  a  hotel,  a  resident  physician, 
and  the  village  is  the  center  of  a  good  farming 
community  and  a  point  from  which  considerable 
grain  and  hay  are  shipped. 

Among  the  men  who  have  given  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  development  of  this  township  are  the 
following:  Ziba  Bailey,  a  strong  Union  man  in 
the  Civil  war,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer;  George  Bosserman,  who  visited  the 
township  in  1836  and  settled  here  and  became  a 
prominent  man;  Christopher  and  Charles  Biel- 
feldt,  W.  W.  Burhans,  David  E.  Coplin,  Nathan 
W.  Crane,  James  O.  Crowl,  Fred  Dietrich,  Fred¬ 
erick  Geer,  James  M.  Hannum,  Jr.,  Frank  Mill, 
O.  J.  Parked,  John  A.  Reeve,  William  Tobin, 
John  Whitmer,  John  P.  Oakes  and  John  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  all  became  farmers,  and  indeed,  farming  is 
about  the  only  industry  in  this  prairie  township. 
C  .E.  Young,  M.  D.,  was  formerlv  a  phvsician  in 
Stillwell. 

A  few  days  before  this  writing,  Christopher 
Bielfeldt  passed  away ;  that  is,  on  February  25, 
1904.  He  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany, 
April  5,  1827,  and  thirty  years  later,  in  1857,  he 
came  to  LaPorte  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
His  residence  in  the  county  was  continuous  from 
that  period.  He  followed  farming  for  many  years 
accumulating  a  snug  competence  as  the  result  of 
frugal  industry.  He  moved  to  this  city  a  number 
of  years  ago  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and 
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and  in  the  quiet  life  of  his  retirement,  surrounded 
by  his  children,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  respect  of  the  community  and  the  love 
of  his  children  until  death  in  the  deepening  shad¬ 
ows  of  his  years  brought  the  everlasting  sleep  and 
closed  the  chapter  of  life.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  in  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church,  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  28,  the  pastor,  Rev.  P. 
Eickstaedt,  pronouncing  a  eulogy  in  both  German 
and  English. 

In  Wills  township  Jacob  Gallion,  Jesse  Wil¬ 
lett,  Nimrod  and  Jesse  West  and  J.  Clark  were 
all  early  settlers.  In  1833  Joseph  Starrett  bought 
an  Indian  float  and  settled  on  it.  Indian  floats 
were  land  warrants  issued  by  the  government  to 
the  Indians;  they  were  assignable  and  therefore 
did  not  protect  the  settlers  but  generally  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  In 
March,  1834,  John  Bowell,  wife  and  family  came 
from  Clark  county,  Indiana.  Among  them  was 
A.  C.  Bowell,  of  Kankakee  township,  mentioned 
above.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  James 
Drummond,  son-in-law  of  John  Bowell,  came 
with  his  wife.  In  April,  1866,  John  Bowell  and 
his  wife  both  passed  away  within  a  week  of  each 
other,  and  their  remains  were  buried  on  the  same 
spot  where  they  encamped  when  they  first  en¬ 
tered  the  township,  where  the  cemetery  after¬ 
wards  was  located.  George  Hunt  with  a  family 
of  six  sons  arrived  in  1835.  John  and  James 
Wills,  James  Drummond,  Isaac  Miller,  Asa  War¬ 
ner,  Jacob  Miller,  John  Cissne,  Andrew  Shaw, 
David  Stoner,  Howell  Huntsman,  Mr.  Kitchen, 
Dr.  Chapman,  Matthias  Dawson,  Asher  White, 
Edmund  Jackson,  Joseph  Lykins,  John  Suther¬ 
land,  William  Ingraham,  Scott  West,  John  Hefner, 
Jesse  Cissne,  William  Nixon,  William  West,  Gab¬ 
riel  Drollinger,  Andrew  Fuller.  John  Vickory, 
Nimrod  West,  Jacob  Glygean,  Jonathan  Stoner, 
John  Clark,  George  Belshaw,  Samuel  Van  Dal- 
sen,  Martin  Baker,  Jesse  Cullum,  John  Galbraith, 
Benjamin  Galbraith  and  Mr.  Gallion,  besides 
many  others  whose  names  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain,  were  all  residents  of  this  township  in 
1835.  This  may  serve  to.  show  how  rapidly  the 
county  was  being  settled. 

In  1835  a  trading  post  was  opened  by  an  In¬ 
dian  named  Rice,  in  a  spot  afterwards  known  as 
Boot  Jack.  Rice  left  the  following  year,  but 
quite  a  settlement  grew  up  there,  containing  a 
tavern,  a  store,  shops,  etc.,  etc.  How  the  place 


came  by  its  queer  name  is  a  mystery.  Some  say 
it  is  because  a  fork  in  the  roads  resembles  the 
crotch  of  a  boot  jack,  others  that  a  drunken  trav¬ 
eler  who  was  expelled  from  the  tavern  turned  and 
shook  his  fist  at  the  place  and  in  derision  called  it 
Boot  Jack.  The  place  once  had  some  pretensions, 
but  was  never  platted  as  a  town,  and  no  signs  re¬ 
main  of  its  former  activity. 

Another  settlement  in  Wills  township  was  In¬ 
dependence  or  Sac  Town  or  “Sauktown”  as  it  is 
called.  This  was  platted  as  a  village,  the  plat 
being  recorded  on  May  12,  1837.  R  was  expected 
that  a  railroad  and  canal  would  be  built  through 
the  town  and  form  a  junction  with  each  other  at 
this  point,  and  for  a  time  there  were  visions  of 
coming  wealth;  stores,  shops,  mills,  and  a  tav¬ 
ern  followed,  but  neither  railroad  nor  canal  ap¬ 
peared,  other  railroads  drew  the  centers  of  ex¬ 
exchange  away,  stores  became  closed,  mills  were 
moved  away,  and  to-day  Independence  is  marked 
only  by  a  church,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  few  other 
buildings.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  with 
all  these  extinct  villages,  the  rich  farming  country 
and  farming  interests  remained. 

Recently  (March,  1904,)  James  L.  Monahan 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  at  his  home  in 
Michigan  City.  He  was  born  in  Clark  county 
and  settled  near  Sauktown,  LaPorte  county,  in 
1834,  and  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  county, 
therefore,  during  the  last  seventy  years.  He 
moved  to  Michigan  City  twenty-one  years  ago. 
He  was  in  vigorous  health,  and  if  he  and  Mrs. 
Monahan  had  lived  until  April  1,  next,  they 
would  have  celebrated  their  fifty-eighth  wedding 
anniversary. 

Another  little  center  in  Wills  township  with 
a  queer  name  was  Puddletown,  on  the  shore  of 
a  lake  by  that  name,  in  section  nine.  It  was  never 
platted  as  a  village.  At  one  time  it  contained  a 
steam  sawmill,  which  was  moved  there  from  In¬ 
dependence,  also  stores,  shops,  and  other  signs 
of  life ;  but  like  other  such  settlements  after  the 
establishment  of  railroads  elsewhere  it  deterior¬ 
ated  as  a  village  until  now  only  a  schoolhouse  re¬ 
mains. 

Among  the  names  of  the  useful  men  in  the 
history  of  Wills  township  we  find  the  following: 
Dr.  B.  C.  Bowell,  a  farmer  and  practicing  phy¬ 
sician  ;  Broadrick  Bunton,  Jesse  Coleman,  John 
L.  Couchman,  Richard  Cranmer,  George  Dawson, 
Joseph  Curm,  O.  Dawson,  David  Harris,  Philip 
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Haussauer,  Joseph  Hostotler,  Jared  Drollinger, 
Duncan  M.  Hunt,  Jacob  R.  May,  John  P.  Mills, 
Harvey  Norris,  John  C.  Parker,  Joseph  Reese, 
Daniel  H.  Roysdon,  David  Stoner,  Jacob  Weis- 
berger  and  John  W.  Zeigler,  all  farmers  or  farm¬ 
ers  and  stock-raisers.  L.  C.  VanDusen  was  first 
a  farmer  and  then  a  merchant.  Hon.  William  H. 
Calkins,  lawyer  representative  and  congressman, 
is  well  remembered.  These  men  and  many  others 
helped  to  develop  this  rolling,  diversified,  and 
productive  township. 

Springfield  township  does  not  have  as  much 
good  soil  as  some  other  townships,  but  it  is  well 
timbered,  its  soil  is  warm  and  adapted  to  fruit¬ 
raising,  and  by  fertilization  yields  good  crops. 
A  ride  through  the  township  discloses  good 
homes  and  farm  buildings  which  indicate  pros¬ 
perity.  It  has  a  few  marshes  which  with  drain¬ 
ing  would  make  excellent  tillage.  In  1833  Gil¬ 
bert  Rose,  Hiram  Griffith,  John  Griffith  and 
Erastus  Quivey  became  settlers.  In  1834  C.  R. 
Madison,  Ingraham  Gould,  Michael  Fall,  Ezekiel 
Blue,  Abner  Ross,  Aaron  Conklin,  John  Johnson, 
Henry  S.  Allen,  John  White,  A.  N.  Shippe, 
Josiah  Redding,  and  others  came.  James  V. 
Hopkins  came  in  1835,  but  settled  afterward  in 
Michigan  City,  Solomon  Ross  in  1834  or  1835, 
and  Phineas  Hunt  in  1835. 

In  1833  the  town  of  Springville  was  surveyed 
by  Daniel  M.  Learning,  who  laid  it  out  for  Judah 
Learning,  the  original  proprietor.  The  plat  was 
filed  for  record  August  19,  1835,  and  a  post- 
office  was  established  in  March,  1840.  It  took 
its  name  from  a  spring  of  pure,  cold  water  in  the 
vicinity.  Here  also,  as  in  other  places,  stores, 
postoffice,  different  kinds  of  shops,  and  even  a 
bedstead  factory  appeared.  The  place  had  a 
tannery,  a  tavern,  a  steam  sawmill,  and  many 
other  signs  of  prosperity.  Springville  was  on  the 
Michigan  road  and  was  the  main  traveled  route 
between  Niles  and  Michigan  City.  This  was 
made  great  account  of  by  the  people,  who  adver¬ 
tised  that  travelers  would  save  eight  miles  by 
coming  through  Springville  instead  of  through 
LaPorte.  This  advertisement  took,  and  in  1842 
the  Springville  hotel  was  enlarged  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  increase  of  travelers.  One  of  the  lines 
of  what  is  now  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  was  sur¬ 
veyed  through  this  place,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  road  would  touch  this  point.  This  raised 


high  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  town,  and  in 
the  forties  Springville  even  aspired  to  become  the 
county  seat.  But  the  locomotive  bells  at  LaPorte 
and  Michigan  City  rang  the  knell  of  Springville, 
and  to-day  only  a  town  hall,  a  church,  and  a  few 
dwelling  houses  remain,  though  the  place  is  with¬ 
in  a  stone's  throw  of  the  embankment  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  which  was  built  in  later 
years. 

Near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  township, 
within  half  a  mile  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  is  Corymbo,  which 
was  platted  as  a  village  and  the  plat  filed  by 
Craigie  Sharp,  who  became  the  first  postmaster. 
It  was  once  a  village  of  log  houses,  it  had  a 
steam  sawmill,  and  a  store;  but  they  are  gone, 
and  only  a  few  buildings  are  left.  It  has  been  a 
great  shipping  place  for  wood. 

This  place  is  not  without  a  tinge  of  what 
seems  like  romance.  In  the  thirties  and  forties 
a  gang  of  conterfeiters  infested  the  locality,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  two  men  called  Van  Vester 
and  Stroud.  They  had  their  headquarters  in  a 
cabin  surrounded  by  dense  willows  and  other 
growth,  situated  on  a  dry  knoll.  But  they  were 
finally  detected,  as  such  criminals  are  sure  to  be. 
Van  Vester  died  in  the  state  prison,  and  Stroud 
is  said  to  have  been  lynched  in  Illinois  for  horse¬ 
stealing. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Springfield  township  may  be 
mentioned  Joseph  Ashton,  Joseph  W.  Field, 
James  V.  Hopkins,  Calvin  W.  Hayes,  E.  S. 
Organ,  G.  W.  Shippe  and  John  A.  White,  all 
farmers ;  Amos  J.  Ross,  who  chose  to  follow  mill¬ 
ing,  as  did  also  Charles  Vail,  who  erected  a  saw¬ 
mill  and  followed  the  lumber  business  until  his 
death,  when  the  business  was  continued  by  his 
sons.  Several  mills  have  been  worn  out  on  the 
same  site. 

Galena  is  the  only  township  not  traversed  by  a 
railroad,  and  without  a  village.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  make  one.  There  are  a  church 
and  cemetery  at  Hesston,  and  there  used  to  be  a 
store  and  postoffice  there.  Several  times  a  store 
has  been  in  operation  there,  but  there  is  none 
now.  At  Hatch's  Mill  there  are  a  postoffice,  a 
store,  and  a  town  hall,  the  upper  story  of  which 
is  used  as  a  lodge  room.  The  inhabitants  are  re¬ 
markably  intelligent,  and  the  people  assembled 
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in  that  hall  might  well  be  taken  for  a  city  audi¬ 
ence.  Anyone  on  riding  over  the  county  and  en¬ 
tering  Galena  township,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatch’s 
Mill,  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  has 
came  into  a  new  atmosphere  of  civilization.  The 
community  has  a  genius  and  character  peculiar 
to  itself.  One  is  struck  with  this  as  soon  as  he 
gets  over  the  ridge  into  the  more  open  country. 
This  township  has  never  had  a  saloon,  and  has 
always  been  noted  for  temperance,  law  and  order, 
and  the  thrift  of  its  people. 

George  W.  Barnes,  who  came  in  1833,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  first  settler.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character.  In  the  same  year  came 
William  C.  Cummins,  Wrightman  Goit,  Shubal 
Smith,  Richard  Miller,  Sylvanus  James  and  John 
F.  Torbert.  In  1834  came  Hiram  Bement,  Mat¬ 
thew  Mayes,  Daniel  Baldwin,  Aurea  and  Basil 
Sperry,  William  Waldruff,  Sans  H.  Austin,  By- 
ron  Cadwalder,  John  Morrow,  Joshua  Jordan, 
Elijah  •  Bishop,  Micajah  Jones,  John  Cooper, 
Ephraim  Cooper,  Jesse  Jones, Oliver  Porter,  James 
Paddock,  Charles  Francis,  Joseph  Fuller,  James 
Jones,  Abram  Purcell,  Joseph  Henderson,  J.  H. 
Francis,  Luke  Francis,  W.  W.  Francis,  Scipha 
Foster  and  Zachariah  Teeter.  And  in  1835  came 
H.  E.  Smith,  Charles  Morrow,  W.  W.  Fuller  and 
Hiram  Bement,  Jr. 

Among  those  who  came  later  and  figured  in 
the  development  of  this  township  are  Charles  O. 
Barnes,  a  farmer;  Wesley  Barnes,  who  followed 
butchering  and  then  farming;  Martin  Bates  and 
Benjamin  Beal,  both  farmers;  George  H.  Bean, 
first  a  lumberman  and  later  a  farmer;  Joseph 
Biege  and  William  H.  Billings,  also  farmers; 
David  F.  Birchim,  who  came  with  his  parents  in 
1835,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  took 
charge  of  the  farm ;  Benjamin  Brewer,  the  black¬ 
smith  and  farmer ;  Edward  S.  Cadwell,  a  farmer, 
who  worked  his  way  up  from  a  bootblack  and 
papermill  boy  to  become  township  trustee,  justice 
of  the  peace,  etc. ;  Albert  Coe,  for  fifteen  years  a 
railroad  man  and  then  a  farmer ;  Hon.  Eugene  W. 
Davis,  who  came  with  his  parents  in  1833,  when 
Galena  was  a  part  of  Kankakee  township,  and  be¬ 
came  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  state  representa¬ 
tive,  a  writer  for  agricultural  journals,  and  who 
has  recently  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 

Richard  Etherington  rose  by  his  own  efforts 
from  illiteracy  to  knowledge,  and  from  poverty  to 


become  a  wealthy  farmer.  William  W.  Finley 
when  of  age  left  the  farm  to  become  a  miller,  and 
owned  several  flouring  mills.  Martin  Foster  fol¬ 
lowed  his  brother  Scipha  to  the  county  and  be¬ 
came  a  successful  farmer.  W.  W.  Fuller,  from 
a  hard-working  boy  in  a  sawmill,  became  a  farmer, 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  notary  public.  James 
Galbraith  became  a  Galena  farmer,  and  his  son 
John  C.,  a  school  teacher  and  then  a  farmer. 
Thomas  Griffin,  of  Irish  descent,  became  a  sturdy 
farmer  and  achieved  success  against  great  ob¬ 
stacles.  J.  B.  Hatch  became  the  operator  of  a 
sawmill  and  threshing  machine.  Jacob  S.  Heck¬ 
man  came  to  the  township  with  his  father,  Jacob, 
in  1835.  The  father  was  a  sturdy  pioneer,  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  forest  and  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  son  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  P.  M.  Hess  followed  farming,  store 
keeping  and  milling.  Hesston  is  named  after 
him.  David  Hudson  became  a  lumberman  and 
farmer;  Anton  Leliter,  of  German  descent,  rose 
from  poverty  to  success  in  farming  and  reared 
a  large  family ;  James  Paddock,  a  pioneer  of  1836, 
settled  on  the  farm  he  ever  after  occupied,  and 
filled  important  public  offices;  and  A.  H.  and 
James  Paddock,  his  sons,  became  successful 
farmers. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  names  of  Will¬ 
iam  Roda,  a  farmer;  Edmund  T.  Smith,  a  farmer 
and  operator  of  a  sawmill;  Robert  K.  Smith, 
Julius  C.  Tappan,  Edwin  Teeter,  Captain  A.  B. 
Austin  and  Samuel  Wilson,  all  became  farmers. 
George  H.  Teeter  became  state  representative. 
Elizabeth  Woodmansee  came  in  1851,  a  widow 
with  four  boys,  and  located  in  a  dense  forest, 
where,  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts,  it  was  a 
terror  for  any  one  to  live.  I.  D.  and  J.  L.  Wood¬ 
mansee,  her  sons,  became  dairy  farmers,  making 
superior  butter  for  the  Michigan  City  market. 
Some  of  these  people  received  a  good  education 
in  LaPorte,  which  was  then  a  college  town. 

These  are  some  of  the  men  who  brought  La¬ 
Porte  county  under*  cultivation,  and  built  its 
towns  and  villages.  They  had  just  the  genius 
and  character  necessary  to  settle  a  new  country. 
A  remarkably  large  proportion  of  them  had  an¬ 
cestors  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war 
of  1812;  ancestors  who  fought  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  British,  and  were  inured  to  hardship, 
and  had  nerve  and  daring.  And  the  blood  of  these 
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ancestors  ran  in  the  veins  of  our  pioneers.  Many 
instances  might  be  given,  some  of  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  we  proceed;  but  here  we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  only  one.  Henry  P.  Crane,  mentioned 
above  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Scipio,had  a  grand¬ 
father  in  the  Revolutionary  war  under  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  a  great-uncle,  who  was  captured  by  a 


party  of  six  Indians  who  were  going  to  burn  him, 
but  the  Indians  finding  a  bottle  of  brandy  among 
his  effects  became  intoxicated.  The  uncle  freed 
himself,  killed  the  entire  party,  cut  off  an  Indian’s 
head,  and  took  it  back  to  the  regiment  as  proof 
of  his  story. 
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PROMINENT  CITIZENS. 

“Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls ; 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  ’tis  something,  noth  ing; 
’Twas  mine,  *tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

— Shakspeare. 


It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  present  sketches 
of  a  few  prominent  citizens  who  have  been,  or 
still  are,  connected  with  the  townships  and  vil¬ 
lages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Strictly 
speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  history,  all  is 
biography.  In  other  words,  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  of  any  larger  or  smaller  locality  in  it, 
may  be  resolved  into  the  lives  of  a  few  stalwart 
persons.  This  may  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the ' 
past  chapters  of  this  work,  and  it  will  be  seen  in 
this  and  in  future  chapters.  And  it  has  its  basis 
in  a  deeper  philosophy  than  we  ordinarily  see. 

LEVI  J.  BENEDICT  was  born  in  Durham, 
Greene  county,  New  York,  November  29,  1816. 
His  father  was  of  English  descent.  His  mother 
was  of  German  descent  on  her  father’s  and  of 
English  descent  on  her  mother’s  side.  He  was 
one  of  the  Benedict  family  who  first  settled  New 
Durham  township  as  related  in  Chapter  III.  He 
was  therefore  a  pioneer  boy,  accustomed  to  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  settler’s  life,  and 
his  educational  advantages  were  limited.  He 
early  learned  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow  and  shot 
much  wild  game  with  these  weapons.  In  snow- 
shoes  he  hunted  coons  and  fed  cattle.  He  was 
married  in  1840  to  Miss  Dorothea  Taber,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
to  this  county  with  her  parents  in  1836;  of  which 


union  were  born  four  children.  Mr.  Benedict 
had  in  his  possession  several  relics — a  piece  of 
the  first  house  the  family  lived  in  when  they  came 
to  the  county,  a  cane  made  from  one  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  which  fifty-one  years  before  he  dragged  on 
the  ground  with  oxen  and  chain,  an  ornamental 
center  table  worked  from  the  wood,  and  a  piece 
of  brick  burnt  in  the  first  kiln  in  the  county,  in 
1832. 

HENRY  NASSAU  CATHCART  was  born 
at  Cadiz,  Spain,  on  May  2,  1817.  His  father  was 
James  Leander  Cathcart,  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and 
his  mother,  Jane  Banker  (Woodside)  Cathcart, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  United  States 
consul  at  Cadiz.  His  parents  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica  when  he  was  a  few  months  old,  and  resided 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  most  of  the 
time  until  the  son  started  for  Indiana,  in  1833. 
He  reached  LaPorte,  May  13,  1833,  and  went  to 
work  with  his  younger  brother,  C.  W.  Cathcart, 
at  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He  worked  a  few  days 
putting  up  a  shop  for  Dr.  Vaughn,  in  LaPorte, 
and  then  went  to  Stanton’s  Mill  to  work.  He 
had  never  been  away  from  his  parents  before, 
and  the  change  from  the  comforts  and  indul¬ 
gences  of  a  good  home,  to  the  hardships  of  his 
new  surroundings  in  the  backwoods,  was  very 
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great.  The  mechanics  were  Admiral,  Peter  and 
Calvin  Burch,  C.  VV.  Cathcart,  and  himself. 
Henry  Vail  had  charge  of  the  job.  But  we  will 
let  C.  W.  Cathcart  tell  the  story  of  their  labors. 
He  says : 

‘‘The  next  year  (1833)  two  of  my  younger 
brothers  came  west ;  the  oldest  took  to  farming, 
the  youngest  worked  with  me  at  carpentry  in 
and  about  La  Porte.  Among  the  jobs  we  worked 
at  one  under  circumstances  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  the  building  of  a  sawmill  in  the  heavy 
timber  north  of  LaPorte.  The  weather  was  ex¬ 
cessively  hot — the  heat  aggravated  by  the  density 
of  the  unbroken  forest  and  the  low  and  sheltered 
position  of  the  mill  site.  The  mosquitoes  and 
gnats  were  upon  us  in  untold  millions,  so  bad 
that  we  could  not  work  unless  protected  by  a 
heavy  smoke ;  and  if  they  were  so  bad  in  the  day 
time,  you  may  well  imagine  how  they  punished 
us  at  night.  We  had  to  sleep  without  the  comfort 
of  a  bed,  in  the  loft  of  a  small  log  cabin,  in  that 
sweltering  climate,  and  to  be  run  over  by  swarms 
of  bacon  bugs,  a  cursed  crew  that  looked  sus¬ 
piciously  like  bed-bugs.  The  people  with  whom 
we  boarded  had  no  other  place  to  hoard  their 
bacon.  It  was  trying  enough  on  me;  but  upon 
my  brother,  who  had  but  shortly  before  left  his 
father  s  house  and  a  kind  mother’s  care,  it  was 
doubly  hard.  When  we  got  through  we  should¬ 
ered  our  tools  and  started  for  LaPorte.  The  first 
opportunity  we  had  to  breathe  free  and  open  air 
was  upon  the  banks  of  Clear  lake.  We  here 
seated  ourselves  with  feelings  too  grateful  for  ex¬ 
pression.  The  infernal  insects  had  almost  flayed 
mv  brother  alive.  We  confined  our  operations 
after  that  in  the  summer  season  to  the  open  prai¬ 
rie.”  (Cathcart’s  Reminiscences.) 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  elder  brother, 
Charles  W.,  which  agrees  in  every  point  with  that 
given  by  Henry,  who  adds  that  at  Clear  lake  they 
both  went  in  and  took  a  swim  and  felt  happy  and 
“thought  of  heaven.”  Henry  never  saw  the  Stan¬ 
ton  mill  again,  and  said  he  “didn’t  want  to.” 

They  finished  Dr.  Vaughn’s  shop,  which 
Henry  says  was  about  the  fifth  frame  building 
put  up  in  LaPorte,  and  stood  about  where  the 
Old  Line  drug  store  afterward  stood.  They 
boarded  with  Richard  Harris,  whose  wife  did  all 
the  work  of  the  house  most  of  the  time,  and  also 
washed  for  some  of  the  boarders.  They  had  a 
cabin  with  two  rooms  and  a  big  fire  place  to  cook 
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by.  The  boarders  were  Dr.  Ball,  wife  and  two 
children,  Dr.  Malks,  Dr.  Hemonway,  Dr. 
Vaughn,  Robert  and  James  Wickersham,  William 
Sheridan,  William  Harris,  wife  and  child,  a  Mr. 
McLain,  Sylvester  and  Richard  Harris,  C.  W. 
and  Henry  Cathcart ;  quite  a  company,  certainly, 
for  the  accommodations.  That  one  woman  did 
all  the  work,  and  gave  her  guests  the  best  the 
country  afforded: 

In  the  same  fall  (1833)  Mr.  Cathcart  went  to 
his  brother’s  home  in  New  Durham  township, 
and  helped  him  get  out  the  timber  and  erect  a 
frame  house  which  was  the  second  frame  build¬ 
ing  put  up  in  the  township.  He  worked  through 
the  winter  and  spring  making  and  hauling  rails 
to  fence  the  farm.  Nathaniel  Steele  and  family 
moved  upon  the  place  and  James  L.,  John  P.  and 
Henry  C.  Cathcart  boarded  with  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1834  Henry  went  back  to  LaPorte  and 
helped  C.  W.  Cathcart  build  a  house  and  store 
room  for  Dr.  Ball,  just  east  of  the  jail.  In  the 
fall  he  returned  to  the  farm. 

In  1838,  which,  as  said  elsewhere,  was  known 
as  the  sickly  season,  Mr.  Cathcart  and  wife  had 
forty-seven  relatives,  who,  with  one  exception, 
were  all  sick  at  the  same  time. 

On  January  4,  1844,  Mr.  Cathcart  married 
Miss  Nancy  Brown  Eaton,  daughter  of  John  and 
Susanna  (Lindsay)  Eaton,  who  came  of  sturdy 
and  long-lived  stock.  They  were  from  Ireland, 
and  settled  first  in  Virginia,  and  came  to  LaPorte 
county  in  1834.  They  reared  twelve  children, 
nearly  all  of  whom  married  and  settled  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Eaton  preceded  his  wife  into  the 
other  world  by  ten  years. 

Of  Mr.  Cathcart’s  union  with  his  wife,  were 
born  Leander,  James,  John  E.,  Charles  P.,  and 
Mrs.  Susanna  A.  (Cathcart)  Long,  all  of  whom 
became  identified  with  the  county.  Besides  these 
there  was  Nancy  Josephine,  who  died  in  1866, 
aged  eight  years  and  six  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  Mr.  Cathcart  cleared 
up  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Clinton  township,  where  he  made  his  home.  In 
1849  his  wife’s  health  failed  and  they  made  a 
journey  to  Texas,  going  overland,  which  con¬ 
sumed  about  six  weeks.  In  a  year,  with  the 
wife’s  health  restored,  they  returned  to  LaPorte 
county,  where  Mr.  Cathcart  cleared  up  new  land 
and  settled  down,  happy  and  contented  with  his 
Creator  and  with  his  Creator’s  works.  His  life 
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is  especially  interesting  because  it  contains  so 
many  suggestions  as  to  the  early  history  of  the 
county. 

During  the  first  week  of  January,  1904,  the 
Westville  Indicator  contained  the  following:  “At 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  December  23,  Mrs. 
Alicia  M.  Cathcart  gave  up  her  life.  She  has 
been  in  poor  health  for  some  time  and  a  few 
weeks  previous  had  sought  rest  and  treatment  at 
the  above  resort.  Mrs.  Cathcart  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Morrison,  early  residents  of 
this  community  and  was  born  on  a  farm  south  of 
here,  attended  school  at  this  place  and  finished 
her  education  at  the  Valparaiso  Normal.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  she  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Cathcart,  a  citizen  at  the  time  of 
this  place.  They  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Kan¬ 
sas,  twenty  years  ago,  where  the  Doctor  has  an 
exceptionally  good  practice.  Mrs.  Cathcart  was 
one  of  three  daughters.  About  fourteen  years 
ago  her  father  died ;  one  year  ago  Mrs.  Morrison 
joined  him  on  the  other  shore,  and  a  few  months 
later  Mrs.  Pinney,  one  of  the  three  sisters,  de¬ 
parted  this  life.  Of  the  family  well  known  here 
for  many  years,  where  they  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  only  one  remains,  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Morri¬ 
son,  of  Kansas  City.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  had 
no  children,  so  he  is  left  with  none  to  console  him 
in  his  bereavement.  Funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  at  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  Kansas  City,  with  interment  in 
Mount  Washington  cemetery. 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  CATHCART.  This 
man,  so  prominently  and  forcibly  identified  with 
the  interests  of  LaPorte  county,  was  born  on  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  on  July  24,  1809,  and  at  his 
death  lacked  one  day  of  being  seventy-nine  years 
and  one  month  of  age.  His  father,  James  L. 
Cathcart,  was  a  midshipman  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  He  was  captured  by  the  Algerians 
and  remained  a  prisoner  ten  years,  suffering  great 
cruelties.  He  was  afterward  appointed  first  con¬ 
sul  to  Tunis,  Algiers,  where  with  General  Eaton 
and  William  O’Brien,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  Barbary  powers.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  B. 
(Cathcart)  Newkirk,  D.  A.  R.,  has  published,  in 
two  large  octavo  volumes,  his  experiences  while 
a  prisoner  and  his  letters  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis 
while  a  consul.  He  held  commissions  as  consul 
from  Presidents  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 


Monroe.  He  was  sent  to  explore  Louisiana  sub¬ 
sequent  to  its  purchase  and  was  appointed  to  a 
clerkship  in  the  treasury  department  by  President 
Monroe,  which  office  he  held  for  many  years  and 
until  his  death  which  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Washington.  Such  was  the  father. 

The  son,  Charles  W.,  received  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  country 
where  he  was  bom,  and  in  his  early  years  took 
to  the  sea  and  became  a  master  of  the  science  and 
art  of  navigation.  He  worked  as  a  ship  carpen¬ 
ter,  going  once  to  Greenock,  Scotland.  Meantime 
his  parents  had  come  to  reside  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  after  various  adventures  on  sea  and 
land  Charles  joined  them,  and  at  the  request 
mainly  of  his  “good  old  mother”  went  to  work 
for  the  chief  clerk  in  the  general  land  office.  That 
business  opened  his  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  the 
great  west,  and  in  1831,  he  came  to  Indiana, 
reaching  the  state  on  foot.  He  went  first  to  the 
community  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  at  New  Har¬ 
mony,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted.  Hearing  there  of  the  beauties  and  at¬ 
tractions  of  this  part  of  the  state,  he  resumed  his 
journey  and  reached  LaPorte  county.  He  came 
first  to  South  Bend,  via  Terre  Haute  and  Lafay¬ 
ette,  worked  for  a  while  at  Niles,  then  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  completed  the  survey  on  the 
Michigan  Road  lands  under  Judge  Polke,  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  his  son,  Adam  Polke, 
afterwards  sheriff  of  LaPorte  county,  and  when 
the  land  sale  at  Logansport  took  place  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  lands  in  New  Durham  township  where 
ever  afterward  he  had  his  home.  Being  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  he  worked  at  that  trade  in  and  about  LaPorte 
with  his  brother,  as  mentioned  above,  and  had 
several  interesting  experiences  during  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

Charles  was  afterward  appointed  clerk  in  the 
land  office  at  LaPorte  by  John  M.  Lemon,  receiv¬ 
er,  whose  daughter  Josephine  he  made  his  wife. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Cathcart  engaged  in 
farming,  at  which  he  was  very  successful,  both 
as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  as  a  stock-raiser.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  possessor  of 
some  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  fine  land.  He  was 
the  father  of  six  children,  two  of  whom  survive 
him — Henry,  who  now  lives  in  LaPorte,  and  Jane 
B.,  wife  of  Andrew  Johnson,  living  at  Cathcarts 
grove,  the  wife’s  parental  homestead  in  New 
Durham  township.  One  son,  James  L.,  was 
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quartermaster  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Indiana 
Regiment  during  the  Civil  war,  and  died  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  father.  Mr.  Cathcart's 
wife  passed  away  nine  years  before  her  husband. 
She  was  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Gish,  in  Livingston  county, 
Missouri,  and  was  suddenly  taken  sick.  Her 
husband  was  with  her  during  her  dying  hours. 

In  1835  Cathcart  became  a  representative 
in  the  state  legislature,  issuing  a  frank  statement 
of  his  position,  previous  to  the  election,  which  was 
published  in  the  Michigan  City  Gazette.  He  ran 
for  state  senator  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1840, 
but  was  defeated ;  and  was  defeated  for  represen- 
ative  in  1843,  but  was  chosen  district  elector  in 
1844.  He  served  in  Congress  from  1845  to  I^47, 
defeating  Judge  Sample,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1847,  defeating  Senator  Pratt.  He  was  appointed 
Lnited  States  senator  in  place  of  James  Whit¬ 
comb,  deceased,  serving  from  December  6,  1852, 
to  March  3,  1853.  He  was  pitted  against  Schuyler 
Colfax  for  Congress  in  i860,  but  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  the  following  canvass  he  took  the  stump 
as  a  war  Democrat  in  advocacy  of  Mr.  Colfax's 
congressional  candidacy,  and  his  efforts  were  a 
very  large  factor  in  that  gentleman's  election. 
The  stories  of  Mr.  Cathcart's  congressional  can¬ 
vasses  would  make  an  interesting  volume.  He 
was  a  power  on  the  stump.  His  plain  language, 
honest,  unpretending  ways,  and  his  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  rendered  him  very  popular ;  and  when  it  was 
a  question  of  personal  popularity,  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  party  issues,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  defeat  him.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  man 
should  be  a  patriot ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
he  promptly  took  the  side  of  his  country,  and  his 
patriotism  was  manifest  throughout  the  entire 
struggle.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1863,  Mr.  Cath¬ 
cart,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
at  the  Republican  convention  of  that  year,  re¬ 
ported  a  vigorous  platform  wThich  proved  con¬ 
clusively  how  true  his  heart  beat  for  his  country. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Huntsman  hall  to 
consult  about  the  great  crisis  in  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  involved,  he  was  chosen  president.  On 
taking  the  chair  he  responded  to  repeated  calls 
in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  patriotic  speeches 
ever  delivered  in  LaPorte,  which  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Cathcart  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  having 
been  a  navigator  and  surveyor,  and  he  passed 


many  agreeable  hours  in  solving  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  He  was  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
conversationalist,  had  the  faculty  of  making  and 
retaining  friends,  and  was  regarded  on  all  sides 
as  an  honest  man. 

On  Friday  he  was  in  LaPorte  transacting  busi¬ 
ness,  and  appeared  strong  and  well.  He  con¬ 
versed  with  his  friends  as  was  his  wont  He  was 
taken  ill  Sunday  night,  and  remained  unconscious 
until  the  night  before  his  death.  His  voice  failed 
him  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  later  he  could 
not  swallow.  He  passed  away  on  Wednesday 
morning.  His  funeral  was  held  on  Friday,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  August  24th,  1888,  at  his  late  resi¬ 
dence.  The  remains  were  deposited  in  Pine  Lake 
cemetery.  Judge  William  P.  Andrew,  Dr.  Hol¬ 
loway,  L.  D.  Webber,  and  Edward  Molloy,  of 
LaPorte,  and  Shepherd  Crumpacker,  of  West- 
ville,  were  the  pallbearers.  He  was  a  man  of 
power,  gotten  up  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  LaPorte  county. 

LEWIS  ALDRICH  WILKINSON,  of  Sci- 
pio  township,  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  bom 
in  Cumberland,  August  8,  1800.  His  father, 
Stephen  Wilkinson,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  and  was  shot  through  the  face  in  the 
battle  of  Rhode  Island.  The  son  lived  m  several 
places  in  New  York  state,  with  his  parents,  his 
father  meantime  passing  away  and  the  farm  prop¬ 
erty  being  divided  among  four  boys.  Lewis  A. 
built  a  log  house  on  his  farm  and  married  Miss 
Emily  M.  Smith,  of  Williston,  Vermont,  whom 
he  met  in  New  York,  where  she  was  attending 
the  Middlebury  Academy.  On  this  farm,  situ¬ 
ated  on  Allen's  creek  flats,  the  couple  began  life 
together.  Mr.  Wilkinson  cleared  the  land  and 
carried  on  farming  here  for  eleven  years.  He 
had  become  favorably  inpressed  with  the  western 
country  and  had  resolved  with  his  brother,  Bar¬ 
ton,  to  make  a  tour  of  exploration.  Accordingly 
in  1835,  they  took  stage  to  Buffalo,  then  a  steamer 
to  Detroit.  From  there  they  chartered  a  team  to 
Niles,  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph  river  took  a  sloop  for  Chicago.  From 
Chicago  they  went  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  from 
that  place  came  on  foot  to  Door  Prairie,  LaPorte 
county.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  at  that 
early  day,  after  traveling  much  farther  west, 
should  come  back  to  this  locality  and  pronounce 
it  the  most  beautiful  and  promising  country  they 
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had  seen.  Lewis  A.  and  Barton  Wilkinson  were 
among  the  number.  They  determined  to  locate 
here.  On  June  30,  1835,  they  stopped  in  LaPorte 
at  a  tavern  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Lay’s 
hall.  On  the  following  morning  they  took  the 
stage  for  Detroit  and  reached  that  place  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  In  November,  1836,  Lewis  A. 
sold  his  farm  in  New  York  and  went  to  Fort 
Wavne,  Indiana,  and  entered  three  eighties  and 
then  bought  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  in 
Scipio  township  on  section  eighteen,  and  located 
there.  He  reached  here  with  his  family  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1837,  and  moved  into  a  log  cabin 
sixteen  feet  square,  where  they  lived  three  years, 
often  in  harvest  having  from  twenty  to  thirty 
work  hands.  This  was  before  the  time  of  reaping 
machines  and  much  farm  help  was  necessary. 
How  they  were  housed  and  fed  is  not  related,  but 
necessity  makes  a  way.  In  1839  Mr.  Wilkinson 
began  building  and  erected  a  barn  and  cottage. 
On  November  23,  1840,  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  their  marriage,  they  moved  into  their  new  cot¬ 
tage.  In  1839  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  one  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  which  yielded  on  an  average  of 
forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  was  a  good 
farmer,  often  securing  first  premiums  at  the  coun¬ 
ty  fair.  During  the  Civil  war,  as  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  later,  the  family  were  intensely  loyal,  ac¬ 
tive  workers  for  the  Union  cause.  After  the  war 
they  continued  to  live  at  the  old  homestead,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Door  Village.  Their  children 
were  seven:  Frances,  Francis  Marion,  Stephen 
R.,  Edwin  R.,  Lewis  H.,  Emily  M.,  and  Martha 
A.  The  life  of  this  family  is  a  good  type  of  the 
steadily  prosperous  LaPorte  county  farmer  of 
that  period. 

THE  HON.  GEORGE  CRAWFORD,  of 
New  Durham  township,  was  a  man  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  history.  t  He  was  of  Scotch  descent  on 
both  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  side.  His 
grandfather  was  a  native  of  Ayr,  the  home  of  the 
poet  Burns,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawford.  George  was  born  October  30,  1799, 
at  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  school  advantages  were  limited  to 
the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age 
of  seven  years  he  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  until  he  reached  his  majority. 
In  the  spring  of  1820  he  joined  a  surveying  party 
who  were  going  to  the  Saginaw  valley  in  the  ter¬ 


ritory  of  Michigan,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Wample,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  continued 
in  the  surveying  business  through  various  parts 
of  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana  until  1832. 
He  was  an  apt  student,  learned  rapidly,  and  dur¬ 
ing  four  years  of  that  time  was  surveying  on  his 
own  responsibility.  In  the  spring  of  1828  he 
made  arrangements  to  begin  farming  and  first 
secured  land  in  Cass  county,  Michigan.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year,  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  Elkhart 
river  and  began  farming  operations  where  the 
mouth  of  Christiana  creek  flows  into  St.  Joseph 
river.  Here  he  built  a  grist  mill.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  northern  boundary  line,  as  related  in 
another  chapter,  left  him  in  Indiana  and  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Pulaski,  as  Elkhart  was 
then  called.  On  the  establishment  of  Elkhart 
county  he  was  appointed  county  surveyor  and 
commissioner  of  the  three  per  cent.  fund.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Indiana, 
in  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  for  three 
years,  and  in  1840  he  was  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sioner  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  united  nation  of 
Pottawottomies,  Ottawas  and  Chippewa  Indians 
north  of  the  Missouri  river,  which  duty  he  dis¬ 
charged  at  Council  Bluffs.  The  commission  con¬ 
sisted  also  of  A.  Coquellard,  of  South  Bend,  and 
the  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  of  the  Carey  Mission. 
These  offices  reveal  something  of  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  man.  It  was  through  the  Rev. 
Isaac  McCoy  that  he  learned  something  of  the 
beauty  and  desirability  of  LaPorte  county,  and 
he  sold  out  his  interest  in  Elkhart  county  to  Dr. 
Beardsley,  and  in  1847  moved  to  LaPorte  county 
and  finally  settled  on  section  thirteen  in  New 
Durham  township,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
and  served  one  term,  and  in  January,  1862,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  served  two  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active,  useful  and  influential  men  of  the 
county. 

LEVI  RANSOM,  of  Kankakee  township, 
was  born  in  Vermilion  county,  Ohio,  April  7, 
1818.  About  1840  he  came  to  this  county,  stop¬ 
ping  first  just  south  of  LaPorte,  and  then  buying 
of  Mr.  Hupp  a  farm  in  Kankakee  township.  His 
first  wife  was  Miranda,  daughter  of  Josiah  Root, 
an  old  settler  of  the  county ;  the  second  was  Ma- 
hala  G.,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Sarah  Lowe,  of' 
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Maryland.  From  each  of  these  unions  a  family 
was  born  and  reared.  Mr.  Ransom,  wife  and 
daughter  went  to  California  in  1869,  where  two 
months  after  their  arrival  he  passed  away  at 
Woodland,  forty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco, 
and  his  remains  were  buried  there.  The  widow 
returned  to  LaPorte  and  finally  to  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  But  what  concerns  this  narrative  more 
is  the  character  of  the  man  as  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county.  He  was  enterprising  and 
industrious.  When  he  came  to  LaPorte  he  had 
but  five  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  ran  in  debt  for 
a  span  of  horses  and  a  threshing  machine,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  county.  When  he  bought  his 
farm  he  ran  in  debt  mostly  for  that.  But  by 
honesty,  energy  and  perseverance  he  paid  for 
everything  and  was  clear  of  debt.  He  drew  his 
grain  to  the  market  in  Michigan  City,  often 
working  long  before  day  and  far  into  the  night. 
He  established  a  reputation  which  made  his  word 
as  good  as  his  bond.  His  ill  health  gave  him 
much  concern  and  he  tried  by  every  means  to 
restore  it  but  in  vain.  He  was  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  and  officer  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  had  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  brethren. 
After  his  death  the  widow  managed  her  affairs 
with  prudence  and  gave  faithful  attention  to  the 
education  of  her  children.  Of  such  material  the 
personnel  of  LaPorte  county  was  made. 

THE  CUTLER  FAMILY  has  seen  four  gen¬ 
erations  in  LaPorte  county  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  county  in  1832.  The  first  of  these 
was  Leonard  Cutler,  who  was  born  in  Benning¬ 
ton.  Vermont,  in  1780.  The  lives  of  some  of  our 
earlv  settlers  date  far  back  into  the  preceding 
century.  Leonard  Cutler  was  alive  before  the 
retirement  of  Lord  North's  ministry,  before  Rich¬ 
mond  was  burned  by  Arnold,  before  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  before  General  Greene’s  retreat,  be¬ 
fore  Arnold’s  treason  and  the  execution  of  Andre, 
before  the  French  revolution.  He  was  old 
enough  to  understand  and  be  interested  in  some 
of  these  great  events,  and  yet  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county  in  1831  or  1832  and  lived  here  many  years 
and  his  grandchildren  live  here  now.  Such  con¬ 
siderations  make  the  events  of  our  Revolutionary 
times  seem  near.  In  1811  Leonard  Cutler  mar¬ 
ried  Mercy  Cutler  and  emigrated  to  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  where,  the  land  being  cheap,  he  determined 
to  make  his  home;  but  as  war  between  Great 


Britain  and  the  United  States  was  about  to  break 
out  he  concluded  that  what  fighting  he  did  should 
be  done  on  the  side  of  his  own  country.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  left  Canada,  moved  into  the  state  of  New 
York,  volunteered  and  became  a  soldier  in  our 
second  war  with  England.  He  belonged  to  an 
artillery  company  and  did  good  sendee  in  that 
memorable  conflict. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  moved  into 
Jennings  county,  Indiana,  then  a  vast  wilderness 
tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  savages.  Here  he 
cleared  up  a  timbered  farm,  mostly  with  his  own 
hands,  and  remained  some  five  or  six  years. 
About  1825  he  moved  to  White  Pigeon  Prairie, 
Michigan,  a  wild  Indian  country  where  there 
were  no  white  settlers  except  Judge  Winchell, 
Mr.  Cutler  being  the  second.  Here  he  planned 
and  built  his  own  log  cabin,  purchased  lands, 
and  being  a  man  fond  of  civilization  and  society, 
and  desiring  to  promote  the  settlement  ot  tne 
country,  his  cabin  was  always  open  to  the  coming 
settlers  and  land-lookers.  Soon  this  wilderness 
began  to  blosson  as  the  rose  and  cabins  to  dot  the 
prairies  in  every  direction,  and  being  a  man  of 
uncommon  energy,  perseverance  and  economy, 
proverbial  for  his  honesty,  he  soon  rose  from  the 
condition  of  a  poor  man  to  that  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer  with  all  the  comforts  of  life. 

Hearing  like  many  others  ot  the  fertile  lands 
of  Door  Prairie,  he  sold  his  farm  in  White  Pigeon 
for  $3,000  and  in  1831  or  ’32  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  locating  first  in  Kankakee  township 
as  we  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  which 
township  then  comprised  about  the  east  pne-third 
of  the  county.  He  bought  several  sections  of 
land  in  the  county  at  government  prices,  and 
made  him  a  new  home  in  which  he  lived  for  many 
years.  But  the  west  and  the  new  country  still 
had  charms  for  him ;  he  needed  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  obstacles  worthy  of  his  energy,  and  settling 
in  a  new 'country  seemed  about  the  only  thing 
which  presented  them.  He  again  moved,  near 
Decorah,  Iowa,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
he  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  one  hundred  and 
two  years,  a  remarkable  case  indeed. 

He  married  for  his  second  wife  Ellen  Blair, 
a  sister  of  Judge  Blair,  of  Porter  county.  From 
his  second  marriage  there  were  seven  children : 
Mary,  Catharine,  Ellen,  James,  William,  David, 
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and  Leonard.  They  all  reached  adult  age,  formed 
excellent  marriage  connections,  entered  useful  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  some  of  them  attained  to  honorable 
positions. 

Much  of  Leonard  Cutler’s  success  in  life  was 
due  to  the  assistance  of  his  three  sons  by  his 
first  marriage.  From  this  union  there  were  seven 
children,  only  three  of  whom  reached  adult  age. 
These  were  Morice  D.,  John  and  Alonzo  R.  The 
two  former  moved  away  and  led  exceedingly 
successful  lives.  Alonzo  R.  is  the  only  one  who 
has  to  do  intimately  with  LaPorte  county.  He  is 
the  second  generation  of  the  Cutler  family  whose 
interests  have  been  identified  with  the  county. 
He  was  bom  February  26,  1812,  and  early  ex¬ 
hibited  the  military  qualities  of  his  father.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  united  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  militia  and  was  elected  one  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  He  was  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  warn  out  his  company  for  general 
muster  at  White  Pigeon,  Michigan. 

He  left  that  place  and  accompanied  his  father 
when  he  moved  to  LaPorte  county.  After  at¬ 
taining  his  majority,  being,  like  his  father,  an 
ambitious  and  energetic  pioneer  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  fortune  in  life,  he  moved  to  Wisconsin  in 
1836,  and  settled  at  Prairie ville,  now  the  city  of 
Waukesha.  At  that  time  it  was  a  wild  and  un¬ 
cultivated  Indian  country.  He  built  his  cabin  on 
the  banks  of  Fox  river  on  unsurveyed  lands 
among  the  Indians,  who  yet  had  a  right  to  the 
country.  Here  he  made  his  settlement  and  after 
three  years  purchased  the  lands  upon  which  the 
Waukesha  mills  now  stand  and  where  the  best 
part  of  the  city  of  Waukesha  is  now  located. 

He  sold  these  possessions  in  1839  and  began 
speculating  in  lands  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  afterward  engaged  in  loaning  money 
and  buying  unmatured  promissory  notes.  Though 
a  dealer  in  various  departments  of  trade,  his  em¬ 
ployment  in  early  life  was  that  of  a  farmer.  To 
this  occupation  he  returned  later  in  life,  settling 
down  in  LaPorte  county  in  a  comfortable  and 
convenient  frame  house  with  a  front  yard  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  beautiful  pine  grove,  a  part  of 
which  was  planted  by  his  own  hands  over  thirty 
years  before.  He  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years. 

In  December,  1842,  he  married  Sarah  Church, 
of  whom  there  were  born  six  children,  namely, 
Morris  C.,  Marv  E.,  Austin,  George  W.,  Emma, 


and  Lewis.  These  children  constitute  the  third 
generation  of  the  family  whose  lives  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  this' county  and  their  children  con¬ 
stitute  the  fourth.  Only  three  of  the  third  gener¬ 
ation  are  now  in  this  world — Austin,  George  and 
Lewis. 

Austin  was  educated  in  part  at  the  Michigan 
University  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  attended  lectures 
and  graduated  with  honors  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  and  received  a  musical  education  at 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  where  he  was  also  trained 
in  the  commercial  branches  of  banking,  book¬ 
keeping,  steamboating,  etc.,  receiving  the  usual 
diploma  in  these  studies.  While  yet  a  school  boy 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  war 
for  the  Union  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eighth  Indiana'  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  in  the  army  until  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  on  account  of  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
became  a  merchant  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years,  but  later  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte  county  and  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  He  is  now  doing  a  successful  business  as 
undertaker  in  the  city  of  LaPorte. 

George  and  Lewis  also  received  good  educa¬ 
tions  and  became  farmers,  engaging  in  tne  winter 
in  school  teaching.  George  is  still  a  farmer  in 
this  county,  but  Lewis  of  late  years  has  followed 
his  brother  in  the  undertakers’  business  and  is 
the  successful  proprietor  of  an  undertaking  es¬ 
tablishment  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  In  its 
chronology,  its  character,  its  long  identification 
with  the  county,  and  its  progeny,  the  Cutler 
family  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  wife  of  Alonzo 
R.  Cutler  is  even  now  living  in  a  large,  com¬ 
fortable  and  excellent  home  on  Jefferson  avenue, 
LaPorte,  engaged  in  her  church  and  other  useful 
work,  very  bright  and  active  for  one  of  her  years, 
keenly  interested  in  what  is  going  on  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  departments  of  life,  and  occupied 
in  doing  good. 

Among  the  noble  men  of  LaPorte  county  who 
fulfilled  their  destiny  and  are  now  no  more  may 
be  mentioned  NICHOLAS  W.  CLOSSER,  who 
was  born  in  Washington  countv,  Pennsylvania, 
January  12,  1812.  With  his  parents  he  moved  to 
Warren  countv,  Ohio,  when  he  was  about  three 
years  of  age,  and  was  subsequently  taken  by  them 
to  Butler  county,  where  he  lived  until  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age.  From  that  place  they  moved 
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to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  which  place  they 
arrived  January  8,  1823,  and  engaged  in  fanning 
in  the  vicinity.  During  his  minority  Nicholas  W. 
aided  his  father  in  clearing  four  large  farms  and 
during  this  time  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  first  Sun¬ 
day-school  organized  in  Marion  county,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  identified 
himself  with  Sunday-School  work.  In  1828 
he  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church  near  Indianapolis,  but  some 
years  afterwards,  as  he  continued  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Scriptures,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  him  the  way  was  clear  to  leave  this 
church,  and  he  accordingly  did  so  and  united 
with  the  Baptist  church  -at  Door  Village,  with 
which  he  retained  his  membership  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  LaPorte,  June  22,  1891.  Those 
were  the  days  when  sectarian  lines  were  drawn 
much  closer  than  now  and  when  each  sect  urged 
its  claims  to  being  the  correct  church  far  more 
earnestly  than  is  done  to-day.  On  March  14, 
1833,  Mr-  Closser  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Parker,  a  daughter  of  William  Parker,  formerly 
a  millwTight  in  Pennsylvania  and  who  died  in 


Illinois,  and  from  their  union  the  following  chil¬ 
dren  were  born :  Daniel  P.,  Elizabeth  H.,  Jerome 
B.,  Sylvanus  M.,  Joseph  A.,  and  Emily  R.  On 
April  13,  1834,  Mr.  Closser  came  with  his  family 
to  LaPorte  county,  and  as  he  came  with  ox  teams 
the  journey  from  Indianapolis  occupied  twenty- 
one  days.  Here  he  engaged  in  farming  and  deal¬ 
ing  in  lumber  and  operated  two  sawmills,  one 
propelled  by  water  and  the  other  by  steam.  He 
made  the  first  table  and  bedstead  in  the  township, 
and  being  naturally  apt  in  the  use  of  tools  he  put 
his  hand  to  any  useful  thing  that  would  improve 
his  condition,  and  succeeded  financially.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  enterprises  just  mentioned  he  en¬ 
gaged  extensively  in  the  purchase,  of  real  estate, 
and  then  retired  and  spent  his  declining  years  in 
LaPorte.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  he 
and  his  brother  were  the  first  teachers  of  music 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  served  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  official  capacities,  was  superintendent  of 
schools  for  a  time,  trustee  for  Scipio  township, 
and  participated  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832. 
He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  was  identified  first  with  the  Whig,  and  then 
with  the  Republican,  party. 
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DEVELOPMENT— THE  SMALLER  CENTERS  CONCLUDED. 

“This  is  the  place.  Stand  still,  my  steed, 

Let  me  review  the  scene, 

And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 
The  forms  that  once  have  been.” 

— Longfellow. 


From  the  hills  and  woods  of  Galena  we  turn 
to  the  broad,  level  prairies  of  Clinton  township, 
which  has  neither  church  nor  saloon,  though  at 
a  spot  called  Clinton  there  was  once  a  church 
which  was  moved  away.  The  people  are  re¬ 
ligious,  but  attend  church  elsewhere.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1863,  the  friends  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Maxwell, 
pastor  of  the  “Macedonian  Church,”  gave  him  a 
donation  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Pinney 
in  Clinton  township.  Here  the  soil  is  a  rich, 
black,  sandy  loam,  exceedingly  productive. 

In  1833,  before  Clinton  was  set  off  from  New 
Durham  township,  Nathaniel  Steel,  R.  Prather, 
Levi  Reynolds,  John  Osborn,  William  Niles, 
Lemuel  Maulsby,  Richard  Williams,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Stephen  Jones,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
William  Snaveley,  and  R.  R.  Richardson  came 
into  the  township  and  became  residents.  In 
1834  came  Charles  G.  and  Samuel  E.  Eaton, 
Benjamin  F.  Fogle,  Jacob  Iseminger,  John  Rey¬ 
nolds,  T.  J.  S.  Hixon,  Simeon  Tuley,  John  Small, 
Matilda  Tuley,  James  Haskell,  Jonathan  Osborn, 
John  Warnock,  Phineas  Small,  John  and  Charles 
Eaton,  Hezekiah  Robertson,  Daniel  Robertson, 
Wiljiam  Eaton,  Jacob  Iseminger,  William  Wilson, 
John  Small,  James  Reeves,  Samuel  Maulsby, 
Walter  Livingston,  L.  Richardson,  John  Clark, 
John  Lewis,  Jesse  Marshall,  John  Wilman, 
Orange  Lemon,  and  Benjamin  J.  Bryant.  In  1835 
some  of  the  arrivals  are  given  as  follows :  W.  C. 
Allen,  John  Iseminger,  William  T.  Harding, 
Joseph  Wright,  Thomas  Patterson,  Richard  Will¬ 


iams,  Horace  Pinney,  Abijah  Bigelow,  David 
Congdon,  Benjamin  Maulsby,  Luke  Ashley,  Dr. 
Philander  Loomis,  John  Bailey,  Mr.  Heath  (a 
deaf  mute),  and  Dr.  Whitcomb,  the  first  resident 
physician. 

The  centers  of  Clinton  township  are  Haskell 
Station,  Alida  Station,  and  Bigelow’s  Mills. 
Haskell  Station  is  the  junction  of  the  Monon  and 
Grand  Trunk  railroads.  A.  Culver,  in  the  year 

1854,  thought  that  this  was  a  good  point  for  a 
village,  but  wisely  concluded  not  to  plat  it  until 
the  number  of  settlers  should  warrant  it.  He  gave 
to  Samuel  Brush  an  acre  of  ground,  on  condition 
that  he  open  a  store,  which  Mr.  Brush  did  in 

1855.  Af  this  time  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
had  not  been  built  through  the  place.  The  store 
passed  successively  through  the  possession  of 
John  Ferris,  William  D.  Crothers,  Mr.  Sopris,and 
Thomas  L.  Hoadley,  and  was  discontinued  in 
1870.  At  present  there  are  only  a  postoffice  and 
a  grain  elevator  owned  and  operated  by  Daniel 
L.  Crumpacker.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a 
grain  depot. 

Alida  Station  is  the  junction  of  the  Monon 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads.  It  has 
neither  shop  nor  store. 

Bigelow’s  Mills,  located  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  twenty-one,  received  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  in  1835  Mr.  Abijah  Bigelow 
located  there  and  laid  out  a  town  and  had  it  in¬ 
corporated.  the  streets  running  at  regular  angles 
and  named.  A  finely  gotten  up  map  of  the  place 
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was  mailed  to  various  portions  of  the  country  as 
an  inducement  to  the  people  to  settle  there  and 
help  build  up  a  flourishing  city.  The  grist  mills 
and  afterward  a  sawmill  were  built  by  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low,  a  raceway  having  been  made  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  running  parallel  with  the  creek.  In 
1840  the  frame  dwelling  house  in  which  Mr. 
Bigelow  lived  was  the  only  one  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  mill.  Several  log  houses  were  scattered  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  frame  building,  one  of  which 
used  to  be  called  “The  Old  Castle’'  on  account 
of  its  immense  size  and  peculiar  shape.  Bigelow's 
Mills  has  an  interesting  history  which  would  make 
a  large  volume  if  it  could  only  be  written.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  remaining  old  settlers  can  re¬ 
member  the  great  “Fourth  of  March"  demonstra¬ 
tion  when  “Old  Tip"  took  the  presidential  chair. 
There  were  many  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
when  aspiring  embryo  statesmen  and  ludicrous 
military^  geniuses  displayed  their  peculiar  pro¬ 
pensities.  On  such  occasions  the  scintillating 
Edward  Bigelow,  long  since  gone  to  the  shades 
of  the  departed,  with  crutch  in  hand,  would  dazzle 
and  charm  his  auditors.  Seth  and  Darwin  Patter¬ 
son  would  pour  forth  their  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence.  “General"  E.  T.  Harding,  with  sword  in 
hand,  would  step  forth  on  the  stand  with  his  best 
bow  and  command  the  attention  of  the  crowd 
and  show  how  to  avert  the  great  calamity  of  a 
rupture  of  This  Union,  which  was,  as  he  put  it, 
“Divided  we  stand  united  we  fall."  And  after 
the  services  at  the  stand  were  over  the  younger 
fry  would  enfilade  under  the  command  of  a 
second  Washington.  Or,  if  there  are  none  living 
who  can  remember  these  events,  perhaps  there 
are  some  who  can  remember  the  later  and  equally 
important  Clinton  Library  Association  meetings, 
which  sometimes  were  so  interesting  and  exciting 
that  they  were  continued  from  “dark  till  dawn," 
because  in  the  discussions  Greek  would  meet 
Greek  and  then  would  come  the  tug  of  war. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  Bigelow’s  Mills  was  a 
nice,  cozy  little  village  with  many  improvements. 
Its  gain  had  been  slow  but  substantial.  Its  grist 
mill  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  It  had  two 
dry-goods  stores,  a  harness  shop,  a  gunsmith's 
shop,  and  many  other  public  buildings.  There 
were  a  number  of  tastily  arranged  dwelling 
houses,  some  of  them  more  than  ordinarily  fine, 
which  assisted  in  making  the  village  a  place  of 


beauty,  in  which  it  was  desirable  to  live.  Only 
one  log  house  was  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity,  and 
that  was  some  distance  away.  Large  and  flourish¬ 
ing  farms  had  been  opened  and  improved  where 
twenty  years  before  there  grew  only  the  tall  marsh 
grass.  The  immense  vacant  lands  in  the  vicinity 
had  been  thoroughly  subdued  and  were  all  occu¬ 
pied  by  thrifty  and  enterprising  farmers.  Peace, 
plenty  and  good  cheer  pervaded  all  classes  of 
people  there,  and  hope  and  joy  smiled  benefi¬ 
cently  on  all  their  undertakings.  Even  in  the 
sixties  time  had  rung  its  changes  upon  many  of 
the  old  settlers  of  the  thirties  and  forties.  But 
if  so  then,  what  must  be  the  case  now  ?  Honest, 
upright  and  cordial  feelings  still  exist  among  the 
present  inhabitants,  but  things  are  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  “days  of  auld  lang 
syne."  The  pioneers  are  gone,  their  places  are 
occupied  either  by  their  descendants  or  by 
strangers,  and  even  the  place  itself  is  no  longer 
the  thriving  center  of  former  years. 

The  place  has  had  several  stores  and  black¬ 
smith  shops,  a  cabinet  and  jobbing  shop,  a  harness 
shop,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  forties  the  postman  used 
to  call  here  on  his  route  between  Lafayette  and 
LaPorte.  But  in  1848,  on  petition  of  the  people, 
it  legally  ceased  to  be  a  village.  The  mill  has 
not  been  running  for  many  years,  and  there  re¬ 
main  only  a  schoolhouse  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
dwellings. 

William  Bowes,  a  prosperous  farmer,  was  the 
first  German  who  settled  in  Clinton  township. 
Benjamin  T.  Bryant,  who  married  Alpha  Maria 
Benedict,  a  daughter  of  the  first  family  that  set¬ 
tled  in  the  county,  when  young  attended  school  in 
a  log  schoolhouse  with  greased  paper  windows. 
A.  E.  Burner  was  a  school  teacher,  but  became  a 
Clinton  farmer.  Edgar  M.  Hotchkiss  became 
station  agent  at  Alida.  Russel  Iseminger,  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Livingston,  Jonathan  Osborn,  and  David 
Osborn  all  became  prosperous  farmers  and  pos¬ 
sessors  of  valuable  estates.  Alexander  C.  Patrick 
joined  the  ranks  of  Clinton  farmers  from  the 
railroad  shops  which  in  the  fifties  were  in  La¬ 
Porte.  Harvey  W.  Pinney,  William  Pinney,  and 
Levi  Reynolds  also  became  prosperous  farmers. 

The  settlers  of  Noble  township  after  1832  are 
given  as  follows :  Obadiah  Chambers,  Thomas 
Layman,  the  McLanes,  William,  Samuel, 
Michael  and  Edward  O’Hara,  Admiral,  Peter 
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and  Ira  Burch,  Wright  and  Silas  Loving,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Warren  Burch,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Perkins  came  in  1833.  Joseph  Starrett, 
Richard  Worrall,  Samuel  Mitchell,  A.  G. 
Webster,  and  A.  Logan  came  into  the  township 
in  1834.  In  this  year  also  Horace  Wood  and 
Elizabeth  McLane  were  married ;  it  was  the  first 
marriage  in  the  township.  In  1835  Henderson 
Nickell,  Dr.  S.  A.  Everts,  Timothy  Everts,  Gus- 
tavus  Everts,  Sidney  S.  Sabin,  Theodore  H. 
Wells,  John  Barclay,  Israel  Underwood,  John 
Goldsmith,  Richard  Goldsmith,  and  Benjamin 
Shaw  became  settlers. 

Noble  township  has  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of 
land  in  the  county ;  it  is  composed  mostly  of  rich 
and  productive  upland  prairie.  It  is  thickly  set¬ 
tled,  the  railroads  which  cross  it  and  form  a  junc¬ 
tion  at  Union  Mills  and  Wellsboro,  give  it  ex¬ 
cellent  market  facilities.  It  is  well  watered  by 
Mill  Creek  and  smaller  streams,  and  no  township 
in  the  county  is  more  prosperous. 

In  1836  a  village  was  started  called  Belmont, 
just  a  mile  south  of  where  Union  Mills  now  is. 
It  was  platted  by  Ward  Blake  and  Abram  Charles, 
and  contained  a  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  etc. 
Jacob  Early  had  a  distillery  there.  It  was  a  place 
of  importance  but  when  Union  Mills  began  to 
develop  the  hamlet  of  Belmont  ceased  to  exist. 

The  only  considerable  villages  in  Noble  town¬ 
ship  are  Union  Mills  and  Wellsboro.  The  first 
house  was  built  on  the  site  of  Union  Mills  by 
Joseph  Wheaton  in  1832.  The  plat  of  the  village 
.was  filed  for  record  December  7,  1849,  by  Robert 
Wrenn,  George  Butt,  Charles  Fessenden,  Lewis 
Stevenson,  Allen  Cummings,  Roswell  N.  Bennett, 
E.  W.  Fessenden,  Michael  O’Hara,  B.  Elliot, 
Eudorus  Everts,  and  William  J.  Wheaton,  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  first  building  of  importance,  as 
the  name  would  indicate,  was  the  grist  mill, 
finished  in  1838,  when  there  were  only  five  log 
cabins  in  the  town.  In  1862  it  was  sold  by  H.  P. 
Lans  to  Charles  M.  Teeple  of  Bigelow’s  Mills.  In 
1839  the  place  had  a  store,  and  two  others  in 
1840 ;  and  soon  there  were  a  cooper  shop,  a  black¬ 
smith  shop,  a  shoemaker’s  shop,  a  wagon  shop, 
a  tailor  shop,  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  Other 
stores  and  shops  followed,  an  Adventist  church 
was  built  in  1858,  physicians  located  in  the  place, 
and  LTnion  Mills  became  quite  a  town  and  several 
additions  were  made  to  it,  especially  one  on  the 


east  which  joins  it  to  Wellsboro  and  makes  the 
two  towns  practically  one.  Union  Mills  is  ad¬ 
vantageously  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
road,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  Wellsboro. 
At  present  it  contains  about  four  hundred  people, 
and  has  an  excellent  new  schoolhouse,  a  modern 
Presbyterian  church,  an  Adventist  church  under 
which  is  the  town  hall,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  a  weekly  paper,  two  general  stores,  a 
hardware  store,  two  grocery  stores,  a  boot  and 
shoe  store,  a  drug  store,  a  harness  shop,  and 
other  shops  and  businesses  which  usually  go  with 
such  a  town.  The  old  grist  mill  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Wellsboro  has  perhaps  a  hundred  inhabitants, 
one  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  saloon,  etc.  It 
was  laid  out  bv  Charles  F.  and  Theodore  H. 
Wells,  whence  its  name,  and  the  plat  was  re¬ 
corded  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1875.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Grand  Trunk,  and  Pere  Marquette  railroads.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  much  talk  of  factories 
locating  in  the  place,  and  a  row  of  stores  was 
built;  but  the  factories  did  not  come,  the  stores 
remained  empty  for  several  years,  and  at  last 
were  consumed  by  fire.  On  account  of  present 
labor  troubles  and  the  fear  of  greater  ones,  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  moving  their  plants  from  the  great 
cities  to  the  smaller  centers;  and  with  such  ex¬ 
cellent  railroad  facilities  and  plenty  of  room,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Union  Mills  and  Wellsboro 
should  not  become  large  and  populous  towns. 

Among  the  names  of  the  older  citizens  of 
Noble  township  we  find  those  of  Joseph  Bailev,  a 
boot  and  shoe  dealer;  Roswell  N.  Bennett, 
formerly  a  school  teacher  and  latterly  a  black¬ 
smith  of  Union  Mills;  Enos  L.  Booth,  a  farmer; 
Charles  J.  Brown,  who  for  many  years  and  until 
recently  has  led  a  most  useful  life  as  a  school 
teacher ;  Edward  Cox,  a  farmer ;  Henry  T.  Croup, 
a  farmer  and  local  correspondent  for  several 
newspapers  ;  Daniel  S.  Crumpacker,  physician, 
Indian  fighter  and  traveler;  Allen  Cummings, 
who  was  both  a  carpenter  and  farmer;  Joseph 
Deets,  who  was  also  a  farmer;  William  Fred¬ 
rickson,  who  was  a  merchant  at  Union  Mills; 
Allen  Goff,  a  respected  farmer ;  Dr.  Orlando  Har- 
ran,  physician  in  Rolling  Prairie  and  druggist  at 
Union  Mills ;  James  Harsen,  Thomas  Hockney, 
William  Hockney,  his  son,  William  Lawson  and 
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John  A.  Lloyd,  all  farmers;  Henry  L.  Loomis, 
grain  buyer  and  farmer ;  Nathan  D.  McCormick, 
hardware  merchant  at  Union  Mills  and  Wells- 
boro  and  afterward  sheriff  of  the  county ;  and 
Timothy  McLane,  farmer,  merchant  and  grain 
buyer. 

George  W.  Meredith  became  carpenter,  farm¬ 
er.  school  teacher,  and  then  a  physician  at  Union 
Mills  with  a  large  practice.  George  Mill  followed 
the  occupation  of  farmer.  Sylvester  Mill,  his  son, 
became  a  farmer  but  dealt  much  in  machinery. 
James  H.  Miller  from  farming  became  hotel- 
keep  at  Union  Mills.  C.H.Nickell,  Job  H.North- 
am,  Oliver  A.  Porter  and  J.  T.  Terry,  all  served 
the  community  as  farmers.  Nelson  J.  Titus,  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  became  farmer  and  also  hotel 
keeper.  Orville  Tryon  was  first  a  ship  carpenter 
at  Michigan  City,  then  a  sailor,  and  then  a  farmer 
in  Noble  township.  Isaac  Way  and  W.  K.  Well¬ 
man  became  farmers,  and  W.  H.  Worden  served 
his  day  and  generation  as  a  blacksmith.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  men,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
necessary  uses  which  they  performed,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Noble  township. 

In  a  wooded  country  the  early  settlers  do  not 
meet  and  become  acquainted  so  readily  as  on  the 
prairie,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who 
first  arrived.  Each  settler  may  claim  to  have 
preceded  the  others.  Such  is  the  case  with  Cool¬ 
spring  township.  Some  state  that  Nathan  John¬ 
son  was  the  first  settler,  others  that  it  was  John 
or  Isaac  Luther,  still  others  that  it  was  Arba 
Heald,  who  first  settled  in  Scipio.  Probably  all 
these  settled  not  far  from  the  Same  time,  which 
was  about  the  year  1833.  Heald  built  a  sawmill 
not  far  from  Beattys  Corners,  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  township.  Johnson  made  his  improve¬ 
ments  at  Waterford,  in  the  northeast  corner,  and 
Luther  settled  nearer  the  center.  There  were  few 
inhabitants  in  Coolspring  prior  to  1836,  but  for 
that  year  the  names  of  the  following  settlers  are 
given:  Maj.  Eliphalet  Pattee,  Thomas  Forrester, 
John  Jacobus,  Thomas  Sharp,  George  Smith, 
George  Bentley,  John  F.  Decker,  Abram  Lang- 
don,  Nathan  Johnson,  Arba  Heald,  John  Van 
Meter.  John  Dysard,  John  Beatty,  Purdy  Smith, 
the  Whittakers,  Daniel  Reed,  John  Glinn,  and 
Ebenezer  Palmer.  The  last  named  was  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  township.  Passing 
through  the  county  to  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832,  he  was  led  to  settle  here  in  1833. 


Coolspring  township  has  a  large  population, 
being  even  more  thickly  settled  than  some  parts 
of  the  prairie,  as  the  farms  are  not  so  large.  The 
Monon  Railroad  runs  through  the  western  part 
north  and  south,  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  both  cross  the  northwest  comer, 
and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  cuts  just  about 
as  much  off  the  northeast  comer.  The  township 
has  good  markets — Otis  at  the  southwest,  La- 
Porte  at  the  southeast,  and  Michigan  City  at 
the  north.  The  soil  is  productive  and  excellent 
for  fruit,  and  there  is  much  good  land,  though 
some  parts  are  sandy,  thrown  up  from  Lake 
Michigan.  The  township  is  well  watered  by 
many  small  creeks.  The  farmers  are  generally 
successful  and  prosperous. 

The  centers  in  Coolspring  township  are  Beat¬ 
ty's  Corners  and  Waterford.  The  former  was 
laid  out  as  a  town  in  1842  by  James  Whittem.  It 
had  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  wagon  shop,  and  a 
hotel ;  but  only  one  lot  was  ever  sold  in  the  place 
and  finally  George  Selkirk  bought  the  entire  towit 
and  added  it  to  his  farm.  The  place  has  now  only 
a  schoolhouse  and  two  or  three  resident  families, 
with  no  indications  of  a  town. 

Waterford  first  had  a  sawmill,  then  a  store, 
and  then  a  distillery,  which  was  in  operation  sev¬ 
eral  years.  A  grist  mill  was  built  and  run  in 
connection  with  the  distillery.  The  mill  was 
burned  in  1870,  and  Casper  Kuhn  erected  another 
which  has  been  running  ever  since.  Casper  Kuhn 
passed  away  in  November,  1903,  leaving  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  real  estate  property  to  his  widow.  Anna 
M.  Kuhn,  except  the  old  mill,  which  he  conveyed 
on  the  day  the  will  was  executed  to  bis  children 
by  a  former  wife.  The  mill  is  a  historic  land¬ 
mark.  Waterford  had  a  postoffice  in  1838,  which 
was  moved  to  a  hotel  a  mile  south,  and  in  1865 
was  discontinued.  It  has  now  a  grist  mill,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a  German  baptist, 
often  called  Dunkard,  church,  a  schoolhouse,  a 
saloon,  and  a  few  dwelling  houses,  which  still 
indicate  that  the  place  was  once  quite  a  center. 

Among  the  older  citizens  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  Coolspring  township 
are  the  following:  Hiram  Blackman,  A.  L. 
Booth,  Robert  Curran,  C.  G.  Dalgren,  A.  B. 
Hunt,  Albert  Mudge,  Dennis  Purvis,  G.  R.  Sel¬ 
kirk,  G.  W.  VanDusen,  William  Sohn  and  John 
Windland,  all  farmers ;  N.  W.  Blackman,  farmer 
and  cooper;  Ricard  Cross  and  Amos  Thorp, 
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farmers  and  cider  makers ;  Reuben  Chapin,  fruit 
grower  and  farmer;  John  Dysard,  Augustus  C. 
and  M.  J.  Hubner,  William  Lumbard,  S.  C. 
Perry,  and  John  Zahm,  farmers  and  stock-rais¬ 
ers  ;  Rev.  L.  Fogle,  Christian  preacher  and  farm¬ 
er;  Joseph  Eddy,  tailor  and  farmer;  John  Ebert, 
mason  and  contractor;  F.  M.  Taylor,  proprietor 
of  flouring  mill ;  James  L.  Monahan,  farmer  and 
dealer  in  fruit  trees;  B.  N.  Shreve,  lumberman; 
and  Jacob  H.  White,  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Waterford. 

Among  those  mostly  of  a  later  day  who  have 
helped  to  develop  the  township  are  the  following : 
Jeremiah  W.  Bevington,  a  carriage  and  wagon 
maker  in  Waterford;  Christian  Bull  and  August 
ClofT,  both  Prussians,  who  located  in  Coolspring 
and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  C.  Cook,  a 
railroad  man  in  Michigan  City,  until  he  took  up 
farming  in  this  township ;  John  Cook,  who 
worked  seventeen  years  in  the  car  shops  at  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  and  then  bought  a  farm  in  this  town¬ 
ship  and  gradually  added  to  his  possessions; 
Paul  J.  Corbly,  an  Ohioan,  who  taught  school  in 
the  south,  went  to  West  Point,  thence  into  the 
southern  army  for  a  year,  then  came  north  and 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  where  he  had  five 
brothers,  and  was  sent  to  the  frontier,  whence 
he  returned  in  1865  and  taught  school,  finally 
settling  in  Coolspring,  and  then  in  Michigan  City, 
where  he  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  for  many 
years ;  Robert  Curran,  a  cooper  in  Michigan  City, 
who  made  three  long  trips  to  California,  but 
finally  settled  in  this  township ;  William  Forrester, 
simply  and  purely  a  farmer;  Asa  Harper,  first 
a  ship  carpenter  in  Michigan  City  and  then  a 
fanner  here;  D.  L.  Jackson,  farmer,  fruit  raiser 
and  cooper ;  Calvin  G.  Jcnks,  a  blacksmith  in 
Waterford;  George  Kepper,  who  came  from  the 
Prussian  army  and  located  in  this  township  as  a 
farmer;  John  Kieffer,  who  came  from  Germany 
and  became  a  farmer;  Gustavus  F.  Lell,  a  tanner, 
locomotive  engineer,  butcher  and  then  a  farmer; 
Daniel  Low,  tanner  and  currier,  who  came  to 
Michigan  City  in  1835,  with  a  stock  of  general 
merchandise  and  began  business,  then  became  a 
successful  farmer  and  land  dealer,  and  a  township 
trustee  for  twenty-six  years ;  Ziba  W.  Pal¬ 
mer,  farmer  and  grain  dealer;  Eli  C.  Smith,  Sr., 
engineer  at  Michigan  City,  cooper,  farmer  and 
importer  of  Jersey  cattle  and  Clyde  horses;  A. 


B.  Wolf,  farmer,  stockraiser,  and  cooper;  and 
Louis  W.  Zahm,  who  came  from  Germany, 
and  became  a  Coolspring  farmer.  It  would 
seem  from  the  above  that  the  personnel  of  this 
northern  township  was  more  rugged,  varied  and 
adventuresome  than  that  of  the  prairie  townships. 

Hudson  township  joins  the  state  of  Michigan 
on  the  north  and  St.  Joseph  county  on  the  east. 
In  1833  many  settlers  sought  homes  in  this  town¬ 
ship,  and  a  village  first  known  as  Lakeport  but 
afterward  as  Hudson,  sprang  up.  This  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  east  shore  of  Hudson  lake.  It  was 
once  a  formidable  rival  of  LaPorte  for  the  trade 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county.  Its  growth 
commenced  in  1833.  In  that  year  the  first  school 
was  built,  other  than  the  mission  school,  which 
was  already  in  existence.  Then  came  shops  of 
various  kinds,  two  taverns,  a  steam  sawmill, 
frame  buildings  and  a  postoffice.  In  1835  Hud¬ 
son  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  stages 
were  arriving  and  leaving,  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  eager,  busy  people  come  to  do  their 
trading  and  farmers  come  to  dispose  of  their 
produce  and  buy  goods,  and  it  seemed  that  Hud¬ 
son  was  an  assured  success.  But  though  the  rail¬ 
road  came  through  Hudson,  it  came  first  to  New 
Carlisle  in  St.  Joseph  county,  about  three  miles 
distant,  and  made  its  depot  there.  This  killed 
Hudson.  Her  people  built  mills  and  shops,  but 
no  efforts  could  successfully  resist  the  decline  of 
the  town.  The  railroads  have  rendered  useless 
the  stage  routes;  fires,  removals,  and  decay  have 
done  their  work,  until  now  only  a  few  building's 
mark  the  site  of  Hudson,  among  them  a  hotel 
for  summer  guests.  But  elements  of  prosperity 
still  remain  in  the  township,  much  of  the  soil  is 
rich  and  productive,  and  the  people  are  generally 
prosperous  and  intelligent. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  its 
development  are  the  names  of  John  Baker,  James 

C.  Bean,  James  A.  Davidson  and  Joseph  Dru- 
liner,  all  farmers ;  Moses  Emery,  wagon-maker, 
hotel-keeper,  canal  boatman,  and  farmer;  Alex¬ 
ander  Hicks,  merchant  and  afterwards  farmer ; 
T.  M.  Hicks,  lumberman  and  then  a  farmer ; 
A.  J.  Holman,  miller,  insurance  agent  and  farm¬ 
er;  Charles  J.  Miller,  a  farmer;  John  F.  Petre, 
canal  laborer,  and  then  a  farmer  till  his  death  ; 
James  Ray,  carpenter,  gunsmith  and  farmer ; 
Fleming  Reynolds,  a  .farmer ;  Colonel  Edwin  G. 
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Towers,  dealer  in  sewing  machines,  and  then  a 
farmer;  A.  M.  Warren,  who  erected  the  first 
blacksmith  shop  in  the  county ;  Seth  P.  Whitney, 
carpenter,  cooper,  miller  and  finally  farmer ;  and 
John  C.  Williams,  classically  educated  in  Canada, 
a  bookkeeper,  and  afterwards  a  farmer.  These 
are  some  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  varied  oc¬ 
cupations  with  which  they  helped  develop  the 
township.  Some  of  these  men  held  high  offices 
in  the  county. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  Thomas  Stillwell  was 
the  first  settler  of  Union  township,  locating  away 
from  his  white  neighbors  because  he  preferred 
the  society  of  the  Indians.  But  in  1833  John 
Winchell  and  family,  Henry  Vail,  Henry  Mann, 
Henry  Davis,  Theodore  Catlin,  Daniel  Finley, 
.Mr.  Kingsbury,  from  whom  the  village  derived 
its  name,  Curtis  and  Joshua  Travis,  and  Joseph 
Callison,  became  settlers.  In  1834  came  William 
Callison,  Charles  W.  and  M.  S.  Henry,  Harrison 
and  Norris  J.  Winchell,  Handy  Davis,  Joseph 
G.  and  Mead  Catlin,  the  latter  an  Adventist 
preacher,  Albert  P.  Lilley,  David  H.  Norton, 
Nathaniel  Thurber,  Darius  Sayles,  John  Win¬ 
chell,  William  Walbridge,  Colonel  Josiah  Grover, 
Gustavus  Everts,  associate  judge  of  the  circuit 
court,  Wesley  and  John  Diggins,  and  two  bache¬ 
lor  brothers  named  Page.  Some  of  these  after¬ 
ward  left  the  county.  In  the  year  1835  there  were 
too  many  arrivals  to  mention.  Among  them  were 
Jacob  Early,  Dr.  Svlvanus  Everts,  the  first  phy¬ 
sician  in  the  township,  Timothy  Everts,  and  Eph¬ 
raim  Barney.  It  was  not  long  before  the  town¬ 
ship  was  dotted  with  mills,  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shops,  and  other  signs  of  civilization. 

Aside  from  the  little  settlement  of  Union  Cen¬ 
ter.  where  there  are  a  good  store,  a  grain  elevator 
and  several  homes,  the  only  village  in  Union 
township  is  Kingsbury.  This  place  had  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  a  store  before  May,  1835.  At 
that  time  George  W.  Reynolds,  a  carpenter,  went 
there  and  put  up  the  first  frame  buildings.  Kings¬ 
bury  was  laid  out  in  1835  and  the  plat  recorded 
February  6,  1836.  The  place  soon  had  several 
stores,  and  a  postoffice  with  a  bi-weekly  mail  from 
La  Porte.  The  postoffice  was  established  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1839,  with  Ithream  Taylor,  Esq.,  post¬ 
master,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  people,  and  the  postmaster  general  was 
commended  for  “going  ahead.”  The  mail  route 


was  afterward  extended  to  Union  Mills,  Bige¬ 
low's  Mills,  and  Tassinong  in  Porter  county. 
When  the  Bigelow  postoffice  was  discontinued, 
the  route  was  changed  to  Hanna,  and  discon¬ 
tinued  when  these  towns  were  supplied  with  rail¬ 
roads.  Kingsbury  postoffice  was  discontinued  in 
May,  1863,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  there  was 
no  postmaster;  but  it  was  re-established  in  July, 
of  the  same  year,  with  John  F.  Page  as  post¬ 
master.  The  village  had  its  tavern,  its  shops  of 
various  kinds  and  much  more  life  than  at  present. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Wabash  railroads,  but  LaPorte 
and  other  places  have  taken  precedence  as  centers 
of  trade.  Kingsbury  now  contains  an  excellent 
Baptist  church,  two  general  stores,  a  drug  .store, 
a  hotel,  a  postoffice,  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop, 
a  number  of  mechanics  and  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  houses. 

Three  miles  south  and  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Kingsbury  is  Tracy  Station,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Here  there  are  a  Lutheran 
church,  a  Methodist  Protestant  church,  one  gen¬ 
eral  store,  a  schoolhouse,  and  several  dwellings. 

Only  a  few  of  those  who  have  assisted  to  make 
Union  township  what  it  is  can  be  mentioned,  but 
among  them  are  L.  D.  Brand,  merchant,  engineer, 
thresher  and  merchant  again,  who  settled  in 
Kingsbury,  then  left  the  state,  but  returned  to 
Hudson  township  and  then  to  Kingsbury ;  James 
V.  Cattron,  printer,  school  teacher  and  dentist  in 
Kingsbury ;  Daniel  B.  Codings,  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  ;  Robert  D.  Craft,  Edwin  S.  Ellsworth,  and 
G.  W.  Ewing,  farmers ;  Dr.  H.  M.  Ellsworth, 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Kingsbury ;  Hugh  Glas¬ 
gow,  farmer  and  stock-raiser;  William  Goodall, 
who  followed  farming  and  stockraising  until  his 
death ;  Daniel  P.  Grover,  farmer,  county  commis¬ 
sioner  and  present  county  assessor;  H.  P.  Lans, 
proprietor  of  the  Kingsbury  mills ;  Jacob,  John 
and  Michael  Moyer,  all  prosperous  farmers ;  Dan¬ 
iel  Shaw,  who  as  early  as  1838  put  up  several 
houses  in  Kingsbury  and  LaPorte ;  William  W. 
Travis,  a  farmer  and  a  very  strong  and  useful 
personality  in  the  township;  Dr.  W.  W.  Wilcox, 
druggist  and  apothecary  at  Kingsbury;  Norris 
J.  Winchell  and  William  H.  Winchell,  farmers 
and  stock-raisers,  Isaiah  Atkins  and  Charles 
Hewson,  both  of  whom  have  passed  away,  and 
John  W.  Hewson,  who  still  lives,  are  also  to  be 
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reckoned  among  the  prominent  farmers  and 
citizens. 

On  account  of  the  very  wet  condition  of  Cass 
township,  it  was  not  until  1839-40  that  any  set¬ 
tlers  made  homes  there.  Abraham  Eahart,  James 
and  Thomas  Concannon,  William  Smith,  William 
Batterson,  John  Wills  and  his  sons  Charles,  John 
and  David,  all  of  whom  came  from  Wills  town¬ 
ship,  Isham  Campbell,  Adam  Leeper,  Bishop 
Brockway,  E.  V.  Waters,  James  and  Richard 
Cannon,  Augustus  W.  Vail,  Hon.  Edward  Evans, 
L.  M.  Shurte  and  S.  B.  Rundlett  were  all  early 
settlers. 

Of  course  the  centers  could  form  only  as  the 
surrounding  country  was  settled,  but  there  sprang 
up  Callao  or  Morgan  Station,  Joprice  or  South 
Wanatah,  and  Wanatah. 

Callao,  or  Calloa  as  some  have  written  it,  is 
situated  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Railroad.  It  was  laid  off  and  platted  in 
1859  by  William  A.  Taylor,  one  of  the  first 
merchants  and  the  first  postmaster ;  afterward  A. 
W.  Vail,  and  then  Charles  Scarborough,  held  the 
office.  Callao  was  laid  out  and  several  houses 
were  built  in  it  before  the  railroad  was  completed, 
the  citizens  anticipating  that  the  depot  would 
certainly  be  located  there.  William  A.  Taylor 
and  William  McLane  put  up  warehouses  there 
and  purchased  considerable  grain.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  build  a  steam  mill,  but  the  proprietor 
died  and  the  work  was  not  completed,  which  was 
well,  as  the  sequel  showed.  A  Methodist  church 
was  erected  there  in  1858  or  1859.  The  place  had 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  hotel,  a  resident  physician, 
and  other  signs  of  a  town. 

But  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  citizens, 
the  depot  was  located  a  half  mile  west,  at  Morgan 
Station,  where  a  village  soon  sprang  up.  The 
postoffice  was  moved  there  in  the  spring  of  1*86 1, 
building  after  building  followed,  the  last  to  be 
removed  being  W.  A.  Taylor’s  store  house,  until 
by  December,  1861,  Callao  was  entirely  vacated. 

Morgan  Station,  however,  began  to  flourish. 
At  the  beginning  of  1862  it  had  two  dry-goods 
stores,  one  hotel,  several  grocery  stores,  and  other 
stores  and  shops  which  are  usually  connected 
with  such  a  place,  and  a  flourishing  business  was 
done  there.  To-day  only  a  few  houses  remain ; 
the  people  preferred  to  go  to  Wanatah,  which 


became  the  larger  center.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
larger  fish  eating  up  the  little  ones. 

In  1859  a  village  was  started  about  a  mile 
south  of  Wanatah  called  Rozelle.  Joseph  Unruh 
had  a  store  there  but  moved  both  stock  and  build¬ 
ings  to  Wanatah,  and  nothing  remains  of  the 
village.  The  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  crossed  the  Monon  at  this  point,  but  the 
town  of  Wanatah  had  been  started  and  it  was 
too  late  to  form  a  town  a  mile  south  of  it.  The 
place  is  now  called  Joprice. 

Wanatah  has  had  great  promise  from  the 
first.  It  is  situated  in  the  open  prairie,  on  Hog 
creek,  at  the  junction  of  the  Monon  and  the 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroads. 
When  the  latter  road  was  completed  Joseph  Un¬ 
ruh  moved  his  store  to  the  place  and  used  the 
building  also  as  a  dwelling,  and  even  as  a  hotel. 
The  town  was  laid  out  by  T.  A.  E.  Campbell, 
Ruel  Starr  and  Joseph  and  William  Unruh,  and 
the  plat  was  recorded  September  7,  1865.  It 
began  to  grow  as  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  crossing  at  that 
point.  It  soon  had  hotels,  a  flouring  mill,  dry- 
goods  and  grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  boot  and 
shoe  shops,  blacksmith  and  wagon  repair  shops, 
harness,  butcher,  millinery  and  tailor  shops,  hay 
presses,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  been  a  busy  place  from 
the  first.  Before  other  railroads  came  and  made 
shipping  stations  at  other  points  Wanatah  was 
the  shipping  center  of  a  very  wide  region  of  coun¬ 
try.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  procession  of 
wagons  a  mile  long  waiting  there  to  unload  their 
grain. 

At  present  Wanatah  has  no  elevator,  grain 
and  other  articles  are  loaded  directly  into  the  car, 
and  one  of  the  former  dealers  says  that  he  has 
loaded  as  many  as  nine  cars  of  wheat  in  a  day  at 
Wanatah.  The  place  has  a  weekly  paper,  the 
Wanatah  Mirror ,  a  good  schoolhouse  which  does 
high  school  work  including  the  twelfth  grade ; 
five  churches  representing  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Episcopal  Methodists,  the  Disciples,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Methodists,  and  the  German  Lutherans ; 
four  general  stores,  one  drug  store  and  grocery, 
two  other  groceries,  two  meat  markets  and  a 
large  roller-process  flouring  mill,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state,  turning  out  most  excellent 
flour.  Wanatah  is  a  great  market  for  hay.  The 
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surrounding  prairie  country  produces  immense 
quantities  of  hay,  which  is  pressed  and  shipped 
away.  The  mere  wire  for  bailing  is  sold  there  by 
the  carload.  Wanatah  is  one  of  the  busiest 
centers  in  the  county. 

Among  the  moving  spirits  in  the  development 
of  Cass  township  may  be  named  the  following: 
Peter  Woodin,  the  first  permanent  settler  in  the 
township,  who  aided  in  its  organization  and  laid 
out  its  first  road,  a  familiar  friend  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  a  California  gold-seeker,  and  who  died 
in  the  township  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
one  years.  Henry  Bowman,  a  farmer,  well  read 
in  German  literature,  who  came  to  Cass  township 
from  Otis  and  from  Porter  county.  James  O. 
Burner,  dealer  in  drugs,  medicines  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  at  Wanatah.  Robert  Gillham, 
A.  J.  Shurte,  William  Smith  and  James  Wilson, 
farmers.  William  Kimball,  railroad  section  hand, 
conductor  and  then  farmer.  John  N.  McCurdy, 
grain  dealer,  now  county  recorder.  Francis  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  Wanatah.  Dr.  John  F.  Tilden,  physician, 
farmer,  and  first  doctor  to  locate  in  the  township. 
Nelson  Ward,  physician  and  surgeon  at  Wanatah, 
whose  wife  also  graduated  in  medicine,  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Willson,  who  came  first  to  Hudson  township 
in  1831,  then  to  Clinton  and  latterly  to  Cass.  He 
was  a  strong  and  rugged  personality. 

Dewey  township  was  originally  in  great  part 
flooded  at  every  rise  of  the  Kankakee  river,  on 
which  account  it  did  not  settle  as  rapidly  as  some 
other  townships.  But  there  were  some  who  ap¬ 
preciated  its  advantages  as  a  grazing  country, 
and  among  the  early  settlers  were  George  P. 
Shimmel,  Jacob  Schauier,  Lewis  and  Michael 
Besler,  James  Lougee,  Elias  Osborn  and  Patrick 
and  Richard  Huncheon. 

The  two  centers  of  Dewey  township  are  La- 
Crosse  and  Wilder's  Station.  The  former  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  five  railroads :  the  Mo- 
nonf  Eastern  Illinois,  Pere  Marquette,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
Gne  of  the  assets  secured  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Huncheon  tract  by  the  Illinois  syndicate,  as  related 
in  Chapter  VIII,  was  the  site  on  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  LaCrosse  is  built.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  syndicate  to  ulti¬ 
mately  make  this  place  one  of  consequence,  but 
Mr.  Tuesburg  wisely  says  that  it  is  the  purpose 
to  bring  all  of  the  farm  lands  to  a  perfect  state 


of  cultivation  before  the  town  is  allowed  to  boom 
much.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right,  for  when 
the  vast  territory  now  being  opened  and  peopled 
with  the  best  product  of  American  homes  is  fully 
occupied  there  will  be  afforded  a  substantial  trade 
in  all  legitimate  lines,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  supporting  a  goodsized  community.  The 
village  in  its  present  condition  has  felt  the  influx 
ence  of  the  wonderful  work  going  on  on  all  sides 
of  it,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  One  of  the  first 
moves  of  the  syndicate  was  to  build  a  fine  brick 
schoolhouse,  for  which  half  an  acre  of  land  was 
set  apart.  At  present  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  worships  in  the  upper  hall  of  this  build¬ 
ing.  From  this  little  town  many  farms  are  man¬ 
aged.  Recently  Bailey  &  Bunnel,  grain  dealers 
of  Wanatah,  at  an  expense  of  $16,000,  have  put 
up  a  first-class  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  sixty- 
five  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  Here,  on  the  31st 
of  last  December,  a  sad  accident  occurred.  John 
Aigner,  of  Aigner  Brothers,  who  were  doing  the 
mason  work,  had  gone  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  on  the  inside  with  one  of  the  carpenters 
to  see  how  the  work  was  progressing.  While 
the  carpenter's  back  was  turned  he  heard  some 
one  falling,  and  on  going  down  to  investigate  he 
found  Aigner  lying  on  the  bottom  floor.  Calling 
others  they  examined  the  body  and  found  that 
life  was  extinct  The  fall  had  broken  both  arms 
and  one  leg  besides  otherwise  bruising  the  body 
in  a  horrible  manner.  It  is  estimated  that  he  fell 
about  thirty-five  feet.  Besides  the  elevator,  La¬ 
Crosse  has  about  thirty-five  dwellings,  two  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  one  saloon,  and  a  new  hotel  made  of 
artificial  stone,  which  presents  a  fine  appearance. 
The  hotel  has  many  rooms  and  is  furnished  with 
modern  conveniences.  Plans  have  just  been 
drawn  for  two  or  three  new  houses  and  two  new 
stores.  Physicians,  druggists  and  others  are  lo¬ 
cating  there,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  place 
would  grow  even  before  the  time  comes  for  the 
land  companies  to  boom  it. 

Among  the  most  noted  characters  of  Dewey 
township  is  Patrick  Huncheon.  He  was  educated 
for  business ;  he  manufactured  and  repaired  cars 
at  Adrian,  Michigan,  until  the  Lake  Shore  road 
reached  LaPorte,  then  engaged  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  railroad  shops  there,  then  at  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois,  whence  he  returned  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  brother  became  a  large  land- 
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owner  in  the  Kankakee  valley.  He  and  his 
brother  owned  thousands  of  acres  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  LaCrosse  Land  Company. 

Wilder  Station  is  situated  a  little  over  three 
miles  south  of  LaCrosse,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monon  and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  West¬ 
ern  railroads.  Here  there  are  some  ten  or  fifteen 
houses,  a  store,  a  saloon,  and  a  school.  The 
Standard  Oil  pipe  line  crosses  the  township  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Wilder,  and  across  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  is  a  pumping  station. 

As  to  Hanna  township,  among  the  earliest 
settlers  were  Emanuel  West  and  his  two  sons, 
Isaac  and  Joseph,  Nimrod  West,  William  West, 
Sr.,  Amsterdam  Stewart,  Andrew  J.  Chambers 
and  his  three  sons,  Preston,  Obadiah  and  Andrew 
J.,  William  Tyner,  Charles  Strong  and  Thomas 
Hunsley.  These  men  settled  on  the  uplands, 
away  from  the  overflow  of  the  Kankakee.  The 
prospect  was  not  inviting,  but  they  had  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  township,  and  time  has  justified 
their  wisdom.  By  means  of  ditching  thousands 
of  acres,  which  once  were  called  the  Kankakee 
marsh  have  been  converted  into  fertile  fields. 

In  time  there  sprang  up  the  village  of  Hanna, 
situated  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Pere  Marquette  railroads.  The  town 
was  laid  out  and  recorded  in  1858.  The  usual 
stores,  shops,  religious  societies,  etc.,  followed  and 
Hanna  became  a  busy  place.  By  1862  it  was 
quite  an  important  point  for  business,  large 
amounts  of  grain,  pork  and  other  articles  were 
brought  there  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Chambers  and  others, 
it  had  a  dry-goods  store,  a  good  schoolhouse,  a 
harness  shop,  boot  and  shoe  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  postoflice,  and  several  other  public  buildings 
and  from  twelve  to  twenty  substantial  dwellings. 
Mr.  Young,  chief  engineer  of  the  railroad,  was 
there  prospecting  for  a  grist  mill,  and  declaring 
that  if  the  fall  of  the  creek  was  insufficient  steam 
would  be  used,  and  Mr.  Bowers,  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator,  said  that  Hanna  would  be  a  regular  station 
for  passengers.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were 
alive  to  the  utility  of  building  a  bridge  at  Cham¬ 
ber’s  landing,  so  that  the  people  living  across  the 
Kankakee  could  come  to  Hanna  to  trade.  With 
these  promises  and  indications  of  success,  Hanna 
began  to  grow  and  soon  became  a  place  where 
much  business  was  transacted. 

It  has  now  three  saloons,  two  hardware  stores, 


five  general  stores,  blacksmith,  barber  and  har¬ 
ness  shops,  etc.,  a  Methodist  church,  a  German 
Lutheran  church,  and  a  population  of  two  or  three 
hundred  people.  A  new  brick  schoolhouse  has 
recently  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  Hanna 
cannot  fail  to  grow  as  the  surrounding  country 
becomes  more  and  more  developed.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  heavy  grain  market. 

South  of  Hanna  village,  where  the  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  crosses  the  Pere 
Marquette,  is  Thomaston  Station,  which  as  yet 
has  no  appearance  of  a  village,  though  recently 
a  grain  elevator  has  been  erected  and  some  busi¬ 
ness  is  transacted  there. 

Among  those  who  have  helped  to  develop  the 
township  may  be  named  Noan  S.  Rowley  and  his 
sons,  Charles  H.  and  Samuel,  John  Lawrence, 
Charles  David  and  John  E.  Wills,  who  came  from 
Cass,  and  George  Lawrence.  C.  J.  Bunnell  was 
township  trustee.  Thomas  Mitchell,  George 
Trimmingham,  Erasmus  Whitney,  James  Bell- 
more,  William  Wilson,  Hiram  N.  Nelson,  B.  F. 
Moore,  John  Pratt,  Clark  R.  Richards  and  E.  F. 
Whitney  became  farmers  and  stock-raisers;  Will¬ 
iam  Brown,  a  farmer  and  stock  dealer;  Stephen 
Frechette,  a  boot  and  shoe  maker ;  Charles  Frech¬ 
ette,  a  manufacturer  of  sleighs  and  agricultural 
implements ;  David  Wills,  a  mail  carrier  and  then 
a  dealer  in  agricultural  implements;  W.  H.  West, 
a  farmer  and  carpenter;  Charles  Wills,  a  county 
commissioner;  Z.  T.  Horine  and  E.  D.  Spahr, 
physicians ;  George  S.  Dennison  and  Lucius 
Averv,  merchants ;  and  Isaac  Lloyd,  express  and 
freight  agent,  postmaster  and  telegrapher.  J.  A. 
Hyatt  became  tradesman,  cooper  and  fanner ; 
Sidney  P.  Mills  and  J.  W.  Osborn  came  from 
New  Durham  township  and  became  farmers  in 
Hanna.  Chandler  Palmer  became  a  valuable  man 
as  farmer  and  public  officer.  Other  names  might 
be  given,  and  many  interesting  anecdotes  related 
in  connection  with  them,  but  this  chapter,  already 
too  long,  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

As  Prairie  township  has  only  recently  been 
formed  from  Hanna,  and  as  some  of  the  names 
given  above  cover  that  township,  we  will  not 
write  of  it  except  to  mention  Hoyville  Station  in 
section  twenty-nine,  and  Willvale  Station  near 
the  Kankakee,  both  on  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  as  places  where  towns 
may  spring  up  in  the  near  future.  And,  indeed. 
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under  the  new  ownership  of  the  Kankakee  valley 
and  with  the  reclamation  of  that  region  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  is  very  likely  that  Prairie  as  well  as  other 
townships  will  soon  boast  its  towns  and  villages. 

Willvale  was  named  for  the  Wills  broth¬ 
ers,  Charles,  David  and  John,  referred  to  above, 
who  came  probably  from  Wills  township,  which 
was  named  after  the  same  family. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Lincoln  township  were  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Mutz  and  Levi  Little,  who  settled  on  the  north 
side  of  Fish  lake  about  the  year  1834.  John 
Yickory  came  at  about  the  same  time.  George 
Sparrow^  entered  land  in  1835,  and  sold  in  1840  to 
John  Lingard.  Among  the  early  settlers  appear 
the  names  of  Smith,  Dr.  Losey,  Carson  Siddles, 
Saunders  E.  Arbergast  and  Robert  V.  Arm¬ 
strong.  These  came  before  1836.  Latercamejohn 
Davis,  John  Dare,  Samuel  Stevenson,  Sharp, 
Bronson,  Maple,  Warren,  Canada,  Wrightman, 
George  W.  Woodbum,  John  Andrew,  Peter  and 
James  Harness  with  their  father,  John  Divine  and 
John  B.  McDonald. 

The  only  center  in  Lincoln  township  is  Mill 
Creek,  which  has  been  platted  as  a  village.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
road,  in  section  nine.  It  contains  some  twenty 
buildings,  among  which  are  a  warehouse,  a  gen¬ 
eral  store  and  other  stores,  saloons,  a  school- 
house,  etc.  It  is  a  busy  place,  and  a  large  ship¬ 
ping  point  especially  for  grain,  hay  and  wood. 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  township  are  those  of  Benjamin  Wing, 
James  Waxham,  E.  Thompson,  Frederick  Stielo, 
Jacob  Snyder,  F.  M.  Rowell,  Jacob  S.  V.  Bunton, 
and  James  H.  Davis,  a  blacksmith  as  well  as  a 
fanner.  B.  Burget,  a  canal  boatman  and  farmer, 
raised  large  quantities  of  grain.  William  H. 
Collom  and  his  brother,  George  W.,  opened  a 
grocer)'  and  provision  store  at  Fish  lake,  carried 
a  large  stock  and  did  a  large  business.  Newlove 
Layborn  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  arriving 
in  Lincoln  in  1832,  when  there  were  but  four 
families  in  the  township,  and  the  Indians  were  as 
numerous  as  the  whites  are  now.  They  had  a 
dancing  ground  in  the  southern  part  of  Wills 
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township  and  their  trail  lay  along  the  western 
line  of  Mr.  Layborn’s  farm.  They  would  us¬ 
ually  return  from  the  dancing  ground  at  night 
intoxicated,  and  their  hideous  yells  would  arouse 
the  settlers  from  their  sleep.  Carson  Siddles  and 
John  H.  Taylor  may  also  be  reckoned  among  those 
who  have  developed  the  township. 

William  Ake  and  Daniel  Brown  are  prominent 
farmers  of  Lincoln,  and  James  P.  Siddles,  James 
E.  Gilchrist  and  August  Schultz,  also  farmers, 
have  done  as  much  as  any  others  if  not  more  to 
develop  the  township  during  the  last  few  years. 

Johnson  township  lies  mostly  south  of  the 
Kankakee.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  Major 
John  M.  Lemon,  John  Dunn,  Samuel  Smith,  Ed¬ 
ward  Owens,  Samuel  Harminson,  Martin  Smith, 
William  Mapes,  Charles  Palmer  and  Landon  Car¬ 
lyle.  Among  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of 
the  township  may  be  named  George  W.  Comer, 
Jr.,  William  Robinson,  Asa  Jackson,  George 
Henry  and  B.  F.  and  Ira  F.  Place.  P.  Flaherty 
kept  a  resort  for  hunters. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Kankakee  valley  have  brought  Johnson  town¬ 
ship  more  and  more  under  cultivation  and  it  is 
seen  to  be  not  a  “marsh”  as  was  once  supposed, 
but  one  of  the  most  fertile  lowland  prairies  in  the 
wQrld,  adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn,  oats,  tim¬ 
othy  and  the  grains.  There,  one  can  take  his 
stand  and  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  see  fertile  fields  interspersed  with  groves, 
a  most  beautiful  sight.  Johnson  is  traversed  by 
two  railroads,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  can  have  its  ship¬ 
ping  centers  as  soon  as  the  development  of  the 
country  requires  it.  It  is  now  taking  rapid  strides 
forward. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  idea  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  the  townships,  the  formation  of 
their  centers,  with  the  exception  of  Center  and 
Michigan,  in  which  are  the  sister  cities  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  considered.  And  after  taking  this 
general  survey  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  few 
counties  have  more  favorable  natural  conditions, 
few  a  better  personnel  of  settlers,  and  few  greater 
promise  for  the  future. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

“It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  brown,  and  sear: 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 


And  in  short  measures 


A  few  of  the  characters  who  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  development  of  the  townships  and 
centers  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter  are 
the  following: — 

.  BENJAMIN  T.  BRYANT.  This  settler  was 
the  son  of  Josiah  and  Mary  (Turman)  Bryant, 
natives  of  Virginia,  of  Irish  and  Scotch  descent. 
He  was  born  in  Sullivan  county,  Indiana,  in  1815, 
where  he  grew  to  young  manhood.  He  came  to 
LaPorte  county  and  settled  in  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship  on  April  20,  1832.  On  November  5,  1834, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Alpha  Maria 
Benedict,  daughter  of  the  widow  Benedict  whose 
family  were  the  first  settlers  in  New  Durham 
township,  as  related  elsewhere.  The  wife  lived 
many  years  and  passed  away  after  having  become 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  among  whom  are 
named  Stephen  J.,  Levi  J.,  Mary  E.,  John  W., 
Martha  E.,  Henry  R.,  Miriam  E.,  and  Alvin  H. 
Mr.  Bryant  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss 
Lucinda  Hyde,  a  native  of  New  York.  His 
early  educational  advantages  were  poor,  being 
only  such  as  were  obtainable  in  a  pioneer 
country  while  engaged  in  the  laborious  work  of 
settling  a  new  region,  but  he  made  the  most  of 
his  advantages  and  evinced  his  love  of  reading 


life  may  perfect  be.” 

— Ben  Jonson. 

by  collecting  in  later  years  a  good  library.  He 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Clinton  township, 
cultivated  a  well  regulated  farm,  was  a  prominent 
man  in  the  community,  and  was  esteemed  by  his 
neighbors.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  passed 
away  while  cared  for  by  his  children.  Both  he 
and  his  first  wife  especially  deserve  mention  as 
being  among  the  very  first  settlers  of  the  county. 

DANIEL  LOW.  One  of  the  pioneers  of 
Cool  Spring  township  who  belongs  in  part  to 
Michigan  City,  was  Daniel  Low.  He  was  born 
in  Boxford,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  May 
28,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Sally  (Wood)  Low,  natives  of  the  same  county 
and  of  English  descent.  Until  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  was  on  his  father’s  farm  and  received  a 
common  school  education,  but  suffering  a  sun¬ 
stroke  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  never  at¬ 
tended  school  afterwards.  He  learned  the  tanner 
and  currier’s  trade  in  a  morocco  manufactory  at 
Millbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  and  then  went  to  work  for  the  same  com¬ 
pany  in  their  store  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
where  they  carried  on  a  large  wholesale  shoe 
trade,  mostly  with  the  south.  Mr.  Low  remained 
there  seven  or  eight  years,  with  the  exception  of 
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a  small  portion  of  the  time  spent  in  Boston.  In 
May,  1835.  he  came  west  and  settled  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  bringing  with  him  a  general  stock  of 
chry-goods,  groceries,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  mercantile  business  and  land  agency 
for  three  years.  In  1837  he  went  east  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Mary  Barker,  bom  July  14,  1806,  in 
his  native  county,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Asenath  (Pearl)  Barker,  also  of  the  same  county 
and  of  English  descent.  In  1842  Mr.  Low  rented 
and  finally  bought  land  on  sections  thirteen  and 
eighteen  Cool  Spring  township,  made  extensive 
improvements,  and  put  up  a  large  brick  house, 
an  excellent  bam,  and  outbuildings.  He  gave 
much  attention  to  fruit  raising.  He  dealt  exten¬ 
sively  in  land  and  had  the  selling  of  several 
estates.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  one  of  the  three 
township  trustees,  and  when  the  law  was  changed 
he  was  the  sole  trustee  eleven  years  longer.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  office  only  twenty  dollars  was 
collected  for  school  purposes,  latterly  it  went  up 
into  the  thousands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  were  the 
parents  of  three  children :  Augustus  B.,  Charles 
Otis,  and  Mary  E.  Charles  had  a  checkered  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war  and  as  a 
prisoner  in  Libby  prison,  and  latterly  settled  in 
Holton,  Kansas.  Daniel  Low  was  a  strong  per¬ 
sonality  with  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for 
business. 

BIRD  McLANE.  The  given  name  seems 
peculiar  but  it  is  historic  ;  it  is  not  from  the  animal 
or  feathered  creation,  at  least  not  immediately, 
but  is  from  Captain  Bird,  an  officer  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  whom  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane  esteemed  so  highly  that  he  named  one  of 
his  children  after  him,  and  the  name  descended 
to  the  grandson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His 
forefathers  were  staunch  Irish  people  who  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia.  From  there 
they  moved  to  Virginia,  where  the  grandparents 
lived  and  died. 

Following  their  death  a  sale  of  all  the  property 
was  held,  including  the  slaves  on  the  plantation. 
The  latter  did  not  want  to  go  to  any  other  family, 
and  so  Bird  McLane,  an  uncle  of  the  deceased, 
bid  in  one  of  the  old  servants,  whereupon  the 
latter  was  unable  to  control  himself  and  throwing 
his  hat  high  in  the  air,  shouted,  “Hurrah !  Mastah 
Bird!  Hurrah,  Mastah  Bird!”  Years  before  Indi¬ 
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ana  became  a  state,  the  parents  of  Bird  McLane 
left  the  east  and  came  to  Richmond,  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  where  December  10,  1817,  the 
deceased  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  There  were 
nine  children  in  the  family,  all  of  whom  died, 
with  the  exception  of  Arthur  McLane,  of  Erie, 
Illinois,  and  Dr.  Jesse  McLane,  of  DeFuniak 
Springs,  Florida. 

In  1832  Bird  McLane  came  to  LaPorte  county 
with  his  father  without  the  family  and  after 
taking  up  a  claim  raised  their  first  crop.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  the  family  was  moved  to  the 
county  and  settled  on  what  was  known  as  Rolling 
Prairie.  The  place  was  then  little  more  than  a 
wilderness  and  the  people  lived  in  log  cabins. 
The  Indians  were  everywhere,  and  though  usually 
friendly  they  at  times  became  troublesome.  The 
deceased  was  here  in  time  of  the  Sac  war.  The 
men  were  out  in  the  field  working,  and  at  noon 
when  they  came  home  to  dinner  they  found  the 
women  and  children  were  gone.  All  had  hurried 
east  to  escape  the  Indians.  When  Bird  McLane 
was  fourteen  years  old,  he  and  his  brother  drove 
an  ox  team  from  Logansport  to  Cincinnati  and 
loaded  it  with  groceries,  and  in  the  load  were 
$9,000  in  silver  to  be  paid  to  the  Miami  Indians. 
The  money  was  brought  through  safely  without 
any  guard — through  the  Miami  reserve,  thirty 
miles,  where  there  were  no  settlements,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missinniwa  river,  close  to  where 
Peru  is  now  situated.  Mr.  MdLane’s  memory 
until  recent  years  was  wonderfully  accurate,  and 
he  often  delighted  in  telling  of  the  hardships  of 
the  early  days  of  the  county.  Chicago  was  then 
only  a  trading  post,  and  he  had  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  purchase  for  a  few  dollars  the  land  on 
which  are  located  some  of  Chicago’s  largest  and 
finest  buildings,  and  which  now  is  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  McLane  helped  build 
the  old  plank  road  east  of  town  and  also  worked 
with  the  surveying  gang  that  first  staked  off  the 
county.  In  1834  the  family  moved  to  Noble 
township,  settling  near  Union  Mills,  where  the 
father  and  mother  died  and  were  buried.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  Bird  McLane,  as  he  was 
wont  to  tell  it,  was  in  the  possession  of  two  good 
hands,  which  were  ever  ready  to  work,  and  was 
in  debt  fifty  dollars  for  his  clothes.  He  engaged 
in  farming  near  Union  Mills,  showed  that  he 
possessed  that  indomitable  will  which  conquers, 
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and  by  his  industry  and  thrift  was  soon  free  of 
debt  and  on  the  road  to  success.  With  his  first 
savings  he  purchased  the  farm  which  he  still 
owned  at  his  death,  and  which  was  known  as  the 
McLane  homestead.  He  continued  farming  until 
1868,  when  he  purchased  a  general  store  a t 
Kingsbury,  moving  it  to  Union  Mills  three  years 
later. 

September  24,  1848,  Mr.  McLane  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Theodore  H.  Wells, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  on  a  Monday  morning, 
it  being  characteristic  of  Mr.  McLane  that  he 
began  everything  the  first  of  the  week.  To  this 
union  there  were  two  sons  born,  Albert  McLane, 
who  died  in  1871,  and  George  L.  McLane,  the 
well  known  dry-goods  merchant  of  LaPorte. 
Mrs.  McLane  passed  away  February  10,  1901, 
after  nearly  sixty  years  of  happy  married  life. 
Bird  McLane  was  identified  with  the  early  history 
of  Presbyterianism  in  this  county,  and  is  the  last 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  church  at  Union 
Mills.  He  held  all  the  principal  offices  in  the 
church  during  the  years  of  his  active  life.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Union 
Mills,  but  in  later  years  had  not  affiliated  with  the 
order.  He  was  one  of  the  first  subscribers  of  the 
Weekly  Herald,  and  continued  so  until  recently, 
when  his  removal  to  the  home  of  his  son  made  it 
unnecessary,  for  he  then  read  the  Daily  Herald . 
The  deceased  possessed  a  strong  character,  per¬ 
severed  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and  by  his  honest 
and  upright  manner  of  dealing  with  *all  he  com¬ 
manded  the  esteem  of  everybody.  He  passed 
away  early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  January 
24,  1904,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  George  L.  Mc¬ 
Lane,  in  LaPorte,  where  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  three  years  before,  he  had  spent  the  declin¬ 
ing  days  of  his  busy  life.  He  was  comparatively 
vigorous  until  the  day  before  his  death,  but  his 
declining  force  was  not  great  enough  to  react 
successfully  against  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Brief 
funeral  services  were  held  at  the  house,  1108 
Jefferson  avenue,  on  January  26,  and  then  the 
remains  were  taken  to  Union  Mills,  where  his 
life-long  pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Smith,  conducted 
services  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed. 

MR.  and  MRS.  WILLIAM  W.  TRAVIS. 
Mrs.  Travis  passed  away  on  Saturday,  January 
23,  1904,  and  her  mortal  remains  were  buried 


from  the  Kingsbury  Baptist  church  on  Monday, 
January  25.  She  was  the  last  of  her  generation. 
With  her,  that  branch  of  the  family  line  termin¬ 
ates.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ann  Waxham.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  Gill  Wax- 
ham,  of  Hanover,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York. 
Her  parents  were  natives  of  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Ely,  where 
Mrs.  Travis  was  born  on  July  27,  1819.  With 
her  mother  and  two  other  children  she  was 
brought  to  America  by  her  father  in  1829.  On 
April  20,  1839,  she  was  married  to  William 
Travis,  who  passed  away  several  years  ago,  and 
two  years  after  their  marriage  the  couple  came 
to  LaPorte  county.  They  started  from  New  York 
with  a  two-horse  wagon,  on  which  were  placed 
all  of  their  household  goods.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  magnificent  dog  which  they  called 
Tiger.  On  the  third  day  out  the  dog  had  a  leg 
broken,  and  Mr.  Travis  gave  the  animal  his  own 
place  in  the  wagon,  walking  most  of  the  way 
himself.  The  dog  was  kindly  nursed  and  came 
through  safely,  and  recovered  from  his  injury, 
and  was  of  great  service  in  their  new  home, 
especially  as  a  watch  dog  when  Mr.  Travis  was 
absent.  Mr.  Travis  possessed  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  brute  creation,  and  taught  his  dogs  re¬ 
markable  things,  always  relying  on  them  to  drive 
his  cattle  to  pasture,  herd  them  and  drive  them 
home  at  night.  Many  instances  might  be  re¬ 
lated.  The  couple  came  through  from  New  York 
all  the  way,  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  requiring 
eighteen  days  for  the  journey.  We  can  imagine 
some  of  the  weariness  and  hardships  which  they 
had  to  undergo.  Mr.  Travis  was  intrusted  with 
quite  a  sum  of  money,  all  in  silver,  to  bring  to  his 
brother,  who  had  already  located  in  LaPorte 
county.  This  money  was  cared  for  by  Mrs. 
Travis,  and  it  caused  her  no  little  anxiety,  as  even 
while  sleeping  she  felt  the  responsibility  of  it; 
but  eventually  they  were  enabled  to  deliver  it  to 
the  owner.  The  couple  finally  located  a  home, 
were  frugal  and  industrious,  exercised  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  gradually  added  to  their  property  until 
they  possessed  an  excellent  and  valuable  estate. 
They  were  very  patriotic,  and  during  the 
Civil  war  their  home  was  a  veritable  hospital 
for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  couple  took 
great  pains  to  invite  and  welcome  Union  soldiers 
there,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Travis  went  south 
to  nurse  them  himself.  They  could  do  this  the- 
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more  readily,  never  having  had  any  children  of 
their  own  to  demand  their  care  and  attention. 
They  were  in  every  way  worthy  citizens,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  members  of  the  community,  and  the 
country  owes  much  to  just  such  people. 

GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS.  This  settler 
had  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  county  in 
Scipio,  Cool  Spring,  and  Union  townships.  He 
was  a  native  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  New  York, 
and  was  born  December  19,  1814.  His  parents 
were  Adam  and  Mary  Reynolds.  He  lived  in 
Rome  till  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  when  he 
went  with  his  parents  to  Lawrence  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade 
and  millwright  business.  In  April,  1835, 
Reynolds,  in  company  with  two  other  families 
of  Lawrence  county,  started  for  Indiana.  They 
arrived  in  La  Porte  county  on  the  4th  day  of 
May  in  that  year,  and  commenced  felling  trees 
with  which  to  build  a  house,  which  they  erected 
on  section  twenty  in  Scipio  township.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hill  then  built 
a  saw-mill  and  carding  mill  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  Michigan  City  and  Door  Village.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  19,  he  went  to  Door  Village,  and 
that  night  the  remarkable  heavy  frost  fell,  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  crops.  Mr.  Reynolds 
completed  the  mill  on  July  3,  and  on  the  4th 
he  came  to  Kingsbury  and  commenced  building 
the  Kingsbury  grist  mill,  which  was  finished  the 
next  spring.  After  this  he  built  three  houses  on 
the  road  from  Kingsbury  to  LaPorte.  On  June 
23.  1836.  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Cynthia  Winchell.  In  1837  he  assisted  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  Kingsbury  mills.  In  1836  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace,  which  office  he  held  for  many 
years,  and  was  notary  public  for  two  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  seven  children,  among 
whom  were  Emrett,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grover, 
Celestia,  Julia,  afterwards  Mrs.  Kimball,  and 
Herman  P.  George  W.  Reynolds  came  of  heroic 
stock ;  his  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  his  paternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  under  Washington. 

JEREMIAH  WILLSON.  This  settler  was 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  forcible  characters 
among  our  pioneers.  His  grandfather  came  from 
Scotland  to  America  during  the  Revolutionary 


war  and  settled  in  New  Jersey.  The  father  mar¬ 
ried  and  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  farming  and  blacksmithing.  He  after¬ 
wards  settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  then  a  small 
place,  where  he  carried  on  his  trade.  His  first 
wife  died,  and  in  about  two  years  he  married 
again  and  moved  to  Vigo  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  died.  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  children  of  the 
first  wife,  went  to  live  for  a  time  with  a  brother- 
in-law,  and  then  came  and  located  in  Hudson 
township.  This  is  said  to  have  been  in  1831. 
There  he  married  Miss  Abigail,  daughter  of  John 
E.  Wills,  after  whom  Wills  township  was  named. 
He  first  bought  property  in  Hudson,  but  sold  it 
and  in  1842  located  on  the  south  line  of  Clinton. 
About  ten  years  afterwards  he  sold  this,  intending 
to  go  west  with  his  father-in-law  and  family  dur¬ 
ing  the  Oregon  fever  that  struck  the  county ;  but 
changing  their  plans  he  bought  another  farm  in 
Cass  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willson  had  thir¬ 
teen  children,  only  four  of  whom  lived  to  adult 
age. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  came  from  Vigo 
county  with  his  brother  Henry  M.  and  wife.  All 
was  wilderness  north  of  Tippecanoe  river.  On 
.arriving  at  the  Kankakee  river  they  tried  to 
attract  the  attention  of  an  Indian  on  the  opposite 
shore  that  he  might  come  with  his  canoes  and 
ferry  them  over,  but  he  would  only  stick  his  head 
out  of  the  wigwam  and  say  nothing.  So,  though 
the  weather  was  so  cold  that  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  Jeremiah  had  to  swim  across. 
He  went  fo  the  Indian  and  endeavored  to  con¬ 
verse,  but  he  would  say  nothing.  Mr.  Willson 
then  took  the  canoes  and  ferried  the  family  and 
goods  across.  At  this  the  Indian  came  out  and 
cursed  them  in  broken  English.  But  Mr.  Willson, 
who  could  speak  Indian,  talked  back  in  straight 
Indian  lingo  to  such  purpose  that  the  stubborn 
Indian  returned  to  his  wigwam  stepping  pretty 
high. 

One  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Clinton  town¬ 
ship  was  WILLIAM  SNAVELY,  who  came  to 
the  county  in  1835  ar,d  took  up  land  in  that  town¬ 
ship.  He  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  June  9,  1797.  His  parents  came  from 
Germany  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  did  good  service  in  our  Revolutionary 
war.  His  father  was  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
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goyne  at  Saratoga.  The  family  first  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  and  subsequently  moved  into  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  engaged  in  farming.  Here  William 
spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  attending  the 
schools  and  aiding  his  father  in  farming.  His 
parents  died  in  Virginia  and  their  remains  were 
buried  in  Montgomery  county.  Mr.  Snavley  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Eahart,  of 
Virginia,  and  by  her  became  the  father  of  ten 
children.  She  passed  away  in  1866.  He  mar¬ 
ried  for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Lovina  (Dunham) 
Robinson,  who  came  from  Ohio.  Her  grand¬ 
fathers  were  both  Revolutionary  soldiers.  She 
was  of  Scotch  extraction  through  her  grand¬ 
father  Drummond,  who  came  from  Scotland. 
Mr.  Snavley  became  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Clinton  township. 
He  passed  away  in  1877  or  78,  but  his  descendants 
remained  in  the  county. 

JOHN  CLARK  was  a  native  of  Erie  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  November  22,  1822. 
His  father  was  from  Scotland  and  his  mother 
from  Ireland.  They  came  to  America  sometime 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  were  act¬ 
ive  participants  in  that  struggle  for  independence. 
After  our  liberty  was  assured  and  peace  was  de¬ 
clared,  they  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
engaged  in  agriculture.  During  the  war  of  1812 
the  father  again  entered  the  army  and  fought 
for  our  rights  upon  the  seas,  and  at  the  return 
of  peace  he  became  a  pioneer  of  Erie  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  married  Mary  Furguson,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  ten  children,  John, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  seventh. 
John  spent  his  youth  till  he  was  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age  in  Erie  county,  attending  school 
and  aiding  his  father  on  the  farm.  In  the  fall  of 
1834  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Clinton  town¬ 
ship  in  this  county  and  bought  land  at  the  land 
sales  and  thus  secured  about  three  hundred  acres. 
The  land  sales  were  held  in  LaPorte  and  they 
were  quite  lively  when  speculators  undertook  to 
bid  on  squatter’s  claims.  It  was  not  safe  for 
speculators  to  do  this  as  the  settlers  were  organ¬ 
ized  against  it.  A  meeting  had  been  held,  An¬ 
drew  Burnside  had  been  appointed  leader  and  to 
act  as  a  committee  of  one,  with  aids  if  necessary, 
to  “go  for”  every  speculator  who  dared  offer  to 
purchase  a  settler’s  claim.  Air.  Clark’s  first  wife 
was  Adaline  Wright,  who  thus  became  the 


mother  of  eight  children,  three  of  whom  passed 
away  in  childhood.  Mrs.  Clark  passed  away 
February  13,  1866,  and  her  remains  were  buried 
at  Union  Chapel.  Mr.  Clark  married  secondly 
Lucy  Simpson,  from  which  union  came  another 
family. 

JAMES  VENAMON  HOPKINS  was  an¬ 
other  of  the  first  settlers.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  American 
colonies.  He  was  born  October  29,  1802,  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.  It  is  said  that  three 
brothers  left  England  and  settled  one  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  another  in  Delaware,  and  a  third  in 
Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Hopkins  was  the  one  who 
came  to  Massachusetts.  He  settled  in  Plymouth. 
In  1636  he  followed  Roger  Williams  to  Rhode 
Island.  His  great-grandson  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  admiral  or  commodore  commanding  the  first 
armed  fleet  sent  out  by  the  colonies  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  “Fourth  American 
Archives,”  pages  360-364,  and  in  I.  “Cooper’s 
Naval  History,”  page  103,  may  be  found  the 
following:  “Resolved,  that  the  following  naval 
officers  be  appointed:  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  Esq., 
commander-in-chief ;  Dudley  Saltonstall,  captain 
of  the  ‘Alfred’ ;  Abraham  Whipple,  captain  of  the 
‘Columbus’ ;  Nicholas  Biddle,  captain  of  the 
‘Andrea  Dorea' ;  John  B.  Hopkins,  captain  of  the 
‘Cabot’,  etc.”  The  fleet  consisted  of  four  ships 
and  three  sloops,  and  the  rank  of  Ezekiel  Hop¬ 
kins  was  intended  to  correspond  in  the  navy  to 
that  of  General  Washington  in  the  army.  The 
above  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  De¬ 
cember  22,  1775,  and  the  pay  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  to  be  $125  per  month.  A  portrait  of 
Commodore  Hopkins  may  be  seen  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  at  Brown  University.  The  Hopkins  family- 
multiplied  rapidly  and  spread  into  several  of  the 
states.  Ezekiel  Hopkins  married  Sarah  Hazard, 
of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.  Their  fifth  child 
was  Lemuel,  who  married  Mary  Venamon  of 
Fulton  county,  Illinois.  And  the  third  of  these 
wras  James  Venamon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
In  1812  he  moved  to  Preble  county,  Ohio,  with  his 
parents,  where  he  remained  about  eight  years, 
thence  to  Hamilton  county,  and  thence  to  Butler 
county,  where  he  married.  In  1835  he  moved  to 
LaPorte  county,  the  year  of  the  “land  sales.”  He 
lived  in  Porter  county  about  five  years  and  then 
settled  in  Michigan  City.  His  father  had  been 
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a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  working  in 
wood.  James  Venamon  inherited  these  qualities, 
and  in  Michigan  City,  and  also  in  Springville,  he 
plied  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  At  the 
latter  place  he  entered  into  carpentering  and 
brick-making  with  a  view  to  building  a  tavern, 
but  sold  out  to  Ingram  Gould.  In  1853  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  place  in  Springfield  township  where  he 
afterwards  resided.  In  1827  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ross,  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1804. 
She  passed  away  in  1874  after  having  been  para¬ 
lyzed  for  seven  years.  Their  children  were 
David,  who  died  at  twenty-three,  Hazard  M. 
and  James  T.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  were 
members  of  the  Disciple's  church  and  were 
highly  respected  bv  the  community. 

ZIBA  W.  PALMER,  deceased,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of  Cool 
Spring  township,  LaPorte  county,  was  bom  in 
New  York  state,  November  2,  1823.  His  parents, 
Ebenezer  and  Fanny  Palmer,  came  to  LaPorte 
county  in  1833  an^  bought  a  farm  in  Cool  Spring 
township,  where  they  passed  their  lives  and  on 
which  Mr.  Palmer  spent  his  life,  so  that  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  in  length  of  continuous  occupation, 
in  the  county. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  about  ten  years  old  when  he 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  and  was  reared  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  educated  in  the  log  schoolhouse 
of  the  township.  He  followed  farming  as  a  life 
occupation,  and  the  old  homestead  was  more  pro¬ 
ductive  when  he  plowed  his  last  furrow  than  when 
he  took  up  his  work.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  at  his  death 
on  October  10,  1902,  it  was  felt  that  one  of  the 
landmarks  had  been  taken  from  the  community 
which  he  had  helped  by  his  strength  and  in¬ 
fluence  during  a  lifetime  of  nearly  eighty  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  no  church,  but  contributed 
liberally  to  religious  work  and  benevolences.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  and  several  times  served  as 
trustee  of  the  township. 

March  7,  1865,  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Catherine  (Gardner)  Shreves,  who  was 
bom  in  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  March  20, 
1840.  Her  father,  Joseph  Gardner,  was  born, 
reared  and  married  in  New  York  state,  and  was 
a  cooper  by  trade.  Her  mother  Catherine  Clinton, 
was  also'  a  native  of  New  York.  They  came  to 
LaPorte  county  in  1847,  locating  first  in  Michi¬ 


gan  City,  and  then  in  Michigan  township,  where 
Mr.  Gardner  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  and 
his  wife  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Of  their 
thirteen  children,  five  grew  to  maturity,  and  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  the  twelfth  in  order  of  birth.  She 
was  reared  and  educated  in  LaPorte  county,  and 
was  married  to  Francis  Shreves,  who  died  while 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  The  one  son  of  this 
marriage,  William,  married  Phebe  Redding,  and 
now  resides  in  Chicago. 

The  following  children  were  born  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer:  Etta,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Shreve;  Arthur,  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
who  married  Etta  Hornback;  Ziba,  deceased; 
Hattie,  deceased;  Ray,  unmarried  and  at  home; 
Elsa,  wife  of  Frank  Redding,  of  Cool  Spring 
township ;  Bert,  unmarried  and  at  home. 

Mrs.  Palmer  resides  on  a  part  of  the  old  place, 
all  but  fifty-seven  acres  having  been  divided 
among  the  heirs.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  in  whose  work  she  takes  an  active 
part,  and  she  has  also  been  influential  in  pro¬ 
moting  temperance  reform,  having  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  closing  of  a  neighboring  saloon. 
As  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  the  county,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  her  estimable  character  and  kindly  deeds, 
she  deserves  the  respect  which  is  everywhere  ac¬ 
corded  her. 

These  sketches  show  that  the  personnel  of 
LaPorte  county  strikes  its  roots  far  back  not  only 
among  the  people  of  one  nation,  but  continually 
subdividing  and  ramifying,  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth;  and  it  is  said  that  this  mixture  of 
races  produces  the  strongest  people.  Certainly 
the  mixture  has  been  well  stirred. 

It  is  hardly  fair  in  these  sketches  to  instance 
only  the  men.  Man  is  not  complete  without 
woman,  nor  woman  without  man;  just  .as  the 
head  is  not  complete  without  heart,  nor  the  heart 
without  head.  As  intellect  and  aflection  must 
go  together  to  make  a  human  soul,  so  it  requires 
both  man  and  woman  to  make  a  complete  man; 
All  talk  as  to  which  is  superior,  man  or  woman, 
is  talk  wasted.  Man  and  woman  are  equal  but 
unlike ;  they  are  counterparts.  Which  is  superior, 
the  north  or  south  pole  of  the  magnet?  It  re¬ 
quires  both  to  constitute  a  magnet.  Which  blade 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  is  superior  ?  Marriage  is  not 
like  any  branch  of  business  into  which  we  can 
enter  or  not  as  we  please,  it  is  the  normal  state 
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of  life.  True,  we  are  free  to  enter  into  it  or  not, 
and  so  we  are  free  to  eat  or  not.  But  if  we  don't 
eat  we  starve;  and  so  if  we  refuse  to  enter  this 
normal  state  of  life,  the  character  suffers  loss.  It 
is  true  also  that  circumstances  compel  some  to 
remain  single.  And  so  circumstances  compel 
some  to  go  without  the  necessities  of  life.  What 
purpose  these  exceptions  serve  in  the  characters 
of  those  who  in  the  divine  providence  have  to  suf¬ 
fer  them,  we  know  not ;  but  doubtless  some  good 
purpose.  However,  they  no  more  prove  that 
the  marriage  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
is  not  the  normal  state,  than  disease  proves  that 
health  is  not  the  normal  state. 

At  this  point  therefore  we  give  the  sketch  of 
one  of  our  women  pioneers.  We  select  it  not 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  attained  to  wealth 
and  affluence,  nor  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  suffered  poverty,  but  purposely  from  what 
was  about  the  average  condition  of  the  house¬ 
wife  and  mother  during  the  trials  and  struggles 
of  pioneer  life.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Wells, 
who  passed  away  in  the  Ruth  C.  Sabin  home  in 
LaPorte  on  August  13,  1902.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  probably  the  oldest  person  in  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  John  P.  Teeple,  who 
was  nearing  the  century  mark,  and  who  has 
since  exceeded  that  mark  by  about  three  months 
and  passed  away.  Next  to  Mrs.  Wells  probably 
was  John  Ludwig,  who  passed  away  in  LaPorte, 
at  the  residence  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Sophia 
Felton,  on  Monday  morning,  June  24,  1904,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven  years;  his  death  having 
been  caused  by  blood  poisoning.  Mr.  Ludwig 
was  born  in  Prussia,  June  4,  1807,  and  came  to 
LaPorte  in  1858,  where  he  had  continuously  re¬ 
sided  until'  his  death.  His  wife  died  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Surviving  him  are  five  children, 
Charles  and  Fred,  of  this  city,  John,  of  Arizona, 
Mrs.  Felton  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Schultz,  of  LaPorte. 
On  the  5th  of  June  Mr.  Ludwig's  many  friends  in 
this  city  assisted  in  celebrating  his  ninety-seventh 
birthday  anniversary.  A  large  number  of  the  older 
citizens  of  the  place  joined  in  this  notable  event. 

Mrs.  Wells  lacked  a  little  more  than  four 
years  of  being  one  hundred  years  of  age.  For 
several  years  her  health  had  been  failing  and  the 
end  was  but  the  passing  from  earthly  sleep  into 
that  sleep  which  knows  no  awakening.  Her  life 
had  been  full  of  stern  realities,  and  having  come 
here  when  the  Indians  roamed  about  this  county, 


and  when  the  settlers  were  few  and  far  between, 
she  had  watched  with  pleasure  and  gratification 
the  growth  of  LaPorte  from  a  small  settlement 
and  Indian  post  to  a  thriving  city  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  souls.  Until  about  two  years  before  her 
death  her  mind  had  been  very  active  to  recall 
with  a  vividness  that  was  astonishing  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  pioneer  life  of  the  county,  but  during 
the  last  year  of  her  life  her  health  had  been  so 
impaired  by  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age  that 
much  of  what  she  knew  had  passed  from  her. 

The  story  of  her  life  deals  directly  with  the 
early  history  of  LaPorte  county.  She  was  born 
in  Saratoga,  New  York,  December  24,  1806,  and 
before  coming  to  LaPorte  county  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  S.  B.  Wells.  It  was  in  1833  that  the 
deceased,  her  husband  and  three  children  left 
Buffalo  in  a  prairie  schooner  and  traveled  by  slow 
stages  until  they  reached  this  county.  After 
casting  about  for  a  suitable  location  they  settled 
on  what  is  now  the  John  Holland  farm  west  of 
town,  where  for  many  years  they  made  their 
home.  There  was  not  a  house  between  their  place 
and  Door  Village,  four  miles  distant,  where  was 
established  a  meeting  house  and  where  they  went 
to  worship.  For  a  number  of  years  the  family 
lived  on  a  fann  and  then  they  moved  to  Michigan 
City,  where  Mr.  Wells  engaged  in  carpentering. 
They  then  came  to  LaPorte  and  Mr.  Wells  be¬ 
came  the  toll-gate  keeper  for  the  Union  Plank 
Road  Company,  which  maintained  a  gate  just 
north  of  town,  the  Benson  house,  lately  owned  by 
W.  C.  Ransburg,  being  the  identical  building, 
although  modernized  since,  used  by  the  toll-gate 
keeper  and  his  family.  For  nine  years  Mr.  Wells 
held  his  position  and  then  he  and  the  family 
moved  into  town.  Before  coming  to  LaPorte 
he  had  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  passed 
away  in  1868,  since  which  time  Mrs.  Wells  had 
made  her  home  with  her  children,  lastly  with 
Mrs.  Electa  Wells,  until  the  latter's  death,  when 
she  went  to  the  Ruth  C.  Sabin  Home,  where  she 
passed  her  declining  years. 

The  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grand¬ 
children  visited  her  frequently  and  made  her 
last  days  as  happy  as  possible.  She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  character,  loving  disposition  and  by 
all  who  knew  her  was  admired  for  her  gracious 
manner.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  city  and  as  long  as  her  health  per¬ 
mitted  she  was  a  faithful  attendant  at  its  services. 
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Mrs.  Wells  was  the  mother  of  five  children, 
they  being  Mrs.  Carrie  Allen,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Mrs.  Harriette  Cottrill,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  D.  M.  Wells,  of  Cleveland,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  railway  mail  service  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  New  York,  John  H.  Wells, 
of  Boone,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Electa  Porter  (de¬ 
ceased),  of  LaPorte.  Surviving  her  are  also 
nineteen  grandchildren,  twelve  great-grandchil¬ 
dren  and  two  great-great-grandchildren.  The 
grandchildren  in  this  vicinity  are  William  F. 
Porter,  Henry  W.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Mary  Far- 
rand,  of  LaPorte,  Mrs.  Carrie  Griffin,  of  Chicago, 
and  Charles  Porter,  of  Michigan  City.  The  two 
great-grandchildren  are  the  two  children  of  Fred 
Porter,  son  of  Henry  Porter.  Some  years  ago 
a  photograph  was  taken,  showing  the  five  genera¬ 
tions. 

With  a  little  effort  these  sketches  of  the  pion¬ 
eers  who  have  done  their  work  and  passed  on, 
might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent.  They 
show  that  the  early  settlers  of  the  county  were 
worthy  people,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many 
of  them  or  their  ancestors  took  part  in  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle,  or  in  the  war  of  1812.  The 
blood  of  patriots  has  been  diffused  through  the 
whole  mass  and  made  redder  the  stream  which 
has  flowed  in  from  foreign  sources. 

PHINEAS  SMALL  was  born  in  1805  in 
South  Carolina.  At  three  years  of  age  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  North  Carolina,  thence  to 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  where  he  resided  until 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  thence  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  and  six  years  thereafter  on  horse¬ 
back  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  purchased  a  lot, 
built  a  house  on  it,  sold  it,  and  in  the  fall  of  1834 
moved  to  Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county. 
Here  he  purchased  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
erected  a  cabin,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  home. 
After  a  term  of  years  he  became  possessor  of  an 
adjoining  section  and  had  a  valuable,  well  fenced 
property,  with  frame  house  and  spacious  barn 
and  outbuildings,  a  fine  orchard,  a  yard  contain¬ 
ing  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  with  what 
is  now  called  the  Monon  Railroad  passing  near  by. 
Mr.  Small  was  married  June  25’  1840,  to  Mary 
Pinnev,  of  Ohio,  whose  father  Horace  was  from 


Connecticut  and  whose  mother  Nancy  (Snavley) 
was  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Small’s  ancestors  were  of 
English  descent,  and  his  grandfather  was  killed  in 
the  battle  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Of  his  marriage  union  there  were  born 
seven  children;  Louis  S.,  Nancy  J.,  Eunice  L., 
Orlando  V.,  Riley  F.,  Harrison  P.,  and  Phineas 
O.  Mr.  Small  was  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers 
and  substantial  men  of  the  county,  a  friend  of 
education  and  enlightenment,  who  sought  to  give 
his  family  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  and 
opportunities  for  improvement. 

On  November  4,  1903,  CASPER  KUHN, 
who  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  as  a  prominent 
character  of  the  village  of  Waterford,  passed  away 
at  Michigan  City  of  old  age.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  known  residents  of  the  county.  Casper  Leo 
Kuhn  was  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  was 
seventy  years  old  on  October  5  last.  He  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents  when  he 
was  six  months  old,  and  the  family  settled  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  where  Casper  was  reared  to 
manhood.  In  1857  he  went  to  Mishawaka,  Indi¬ 
ana,  where  he  located  in  business,  and  thirty-eight 
years  ago  he  moved  to  Waterford,  this  county, 
where  he  owned  and  operated  the  Kuhn  flouring 
mill  until  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  sold  his 
business  and  retired,  moving  to  Michigan  City. 
Mr.  Kuhn  was  married  twice,  the  first  time  at 
Mishawaka  on  June  20,  1858.  His  first  wife  died 
thirty-two  years  ago,  and  he  was  married  the 
second  time  at  Mishawaka  in  1873.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  eleven  children,  the  latter 
of  whom  are  Mrs.  Michael  Timm,  of  Otis,  Mrs. 
Albert  Kilnowitz,  of  Michigan  City,  Miss  Mary 
Kuhn,  of  Michigan  City,  John  Kuhn,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Mrs.  Dan  Lill,  of  Michigan  City,  Joseph 
Kuhn)  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  Miss  Rose  Kuhn, 
of  Chicago,  Casper  Kuhn,  of  Michigan  City,  Mrs. 
Ed  Hartke,  of  Michigan  City,  and  William  and 
George  Kuhn,  of  Michigan  City.  He  is  survived 
by  one  sister,  Mrs.  Valentine  Brunner,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Many  relatives  and  friends  from 
other  places,  as  well  as  from  his  own  home 
locality,  attended  the  funeral,  which  was  held  on 
Saturday,  November  7,  1903,  at  St.  Mary’s 
church  in  Michigan  City. 
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DEVELOPMENT— LAPORTE. 

“Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  busy  hum  of  men.” 

— Milton. 

“Order  is  heaven’s  first  law;  and  this  confessed, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest.” 

— Pope. 


By  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances 
the  spot  where  the  city  of  La  Porte  now  stands 
was  destined  to  become  a  large  settlement ;  it 
lay  directly  in  the  natural  thoroughfare  between 
tlie  east  and  the  west.  North  of  it  the  country 
was  ridged  and  hilly,  sandy,  and  more  or  less 
densely  wooded ;  not  likely  to  be  chosen  as  a  way 
of  travel.  South  of  LaPorte  was  the  Kankakee 
region,  impassable  during  most  of  the  year,  and 
no  fit  place  for  a  through  trail  during  the  re¬ 
mainder;  and  south  of  the  Kankakee  region  the 
Tippecanoe  country  was  a  wilderness.  At  La¬ 
Porte,  however,  the  country  was  open  and  com¬ 
paratively  level. 

This  was  the  natural  route  between  the  east 
and  west.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  from 
farther  back  than  we  can  make  any  calculation, 
a  through  trail  cast  and  west  traversed  the  spot 
where  LaPorte  now  stands.  It  is  quite  true  that 
this  consisted  only  of  a  well  worn  path  over 
the  prairies  and  through  the  woods,  and  at  first 
thought  it  may  not  amount  to  much ;  but  it  was 
to  the  Indians,  explorers,  hunters,  .trappers, 
soldiers,  and  pioneers,  what  a  state  or  national 
road  is  to  us.  It  was  even  more,  for  it  was  their 
only  thoroughfare,  which  roads  are  not  to  us, 
for  we  have  railroads. 

LaPorte  was  situated  at  just  the  convenient 
distance  from  other  stopping  places,  to  make  it 
desirable  for  a  camp  ground ;  east  of  it  was  the 


country  about  Niles,  South  Bend,  and  other 
places ;  west  of  it  were  the  Calumet  region  and  the 
broad  prairies  of  Illinois.  At  LaPorte  was  the 
most  convenient  and  also  the  most  beautiful  and 
comfortable  camping  ground  on  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Indian  trail.  Here,  so  inviting  after  a 
long  tramp,  were  the  grassy  shores  of  a  little 
group  of  lakes  in  the  edge  of  a  dense  hardwood 
forest  reaching  down  from  the  north  into  the 
prairie.  Here  the  travelers  found  dry  and  rolling 
ground  for  their  camps,  fuel  in  plenty,  pure  spark¬ 
ling  water,  shelter  from  the  tempest  and  shade 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  a  wealth  of  game 
all  about  them,  and  myriads  of  fish  in  the  lakes ; 
and  whatever  way  they  looked,  they  saw  a  land¬ 
scape  of  lake  prairie  and  sylvan  beauty  never  to 
be  forgotten.  A  little  to  the  south  and  west 
there  was  a  natural  opening  or  narrow  gateway 
through  which  the  traveler  going  either  way 
emerged  upon  a  broad  prairie.  On  this  account 
some  French  explorer,  with  the  poetic  instinct 
of  his  race,  named  it  LaPorte  (the  portal),  which 
name  clung  to  the  region  ever  after.  Far  and 
near,  bv  redmen,  explorers  and  settlers  alike,  the. 
locality  was  known  as  LaPorte,  and  thus  the  city 
which  was  to  arise  in  the  near  future  was  named 
beforehand.  French,  Spanish,  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers,  Indian  hunters,  trappers  and  traders, 
missionaries  and  settlers,  all  stopped  at  LaPorte. 
When  the  post  at  Detroit  was  established,  and 
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later  Fort  Dearborn  at  Chicago,  LaPorte  became 
more  than  ever  a  route  of  travel  between  the  two ; 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  passed  this  way,  going 
to  and  coming  from  Canada ;  each  party,  whether 
of  whites  or  Indians,  added  the  ashes  of  its 
campfires  to  those  already  in  existence,  and  La¬ 
Porte  became  far  famed  as  a  camping  ground  or 
sort  of  halfway  house.  It  was  known  at  the  na¬ 
tional  capital,  and  at  the  different  centers  of  civili¬ 
zation  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  pros¬ 
pecting  party  to  which  A.  P.  and  James  Andrew 
belonged,  should  have  made  LaPorte  their  ob¬ 
jective  point.  It  was  not  strange  that  John  B. 
Niles  and  many  other  young  men  who  were 
seeking  a  suitable  location  for  their  expanding 
energies,  both  physical  and  mental,  should  have 
been  led  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  settlement 
should  have  been  more  rapid  here  than  elsewhere. 

There  was  another  happy  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  rendered  it  possible  at  once  to 
have  an  organized  county  with  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  government,  which  was  not  the  case  in 
many  other  counties.  A  large  part  of  the  land 
in  the  county  had  already  passed  from  the  Indians 
into  the  possession  of  the  national  and  state 
governments,  rendering  it  possible  for  the  whites 
to  enter  their  claims  upon  it,  purchase  it,  make 
improvements,  and  institute  a  county  government. 

At  an  Indian  village  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississinewa  river,  on  the  Wabash,  near  Peru, 
on  October  16,  1826,  Lewis  Cass,  James  B.  Ray, 
and  John  Tipton  had  negotiated  a  very  important 
treaty  with  certain  of  the  Pottawottomie  Indians, 
according  to  which,  among  other  things,  the  ten- 
mile  strip  north  of  the  old  Indian  boundary  was 
ceded  to  the  government,  and  also  a  strip  one 
hundred  feet  wide  through  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  road  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  some  convenient  point  on  the  Ohio  river.  In 
addition  to  this,  one  section  of  good  land  was 
ceded  for  every  mile  of  the  road.  This  was  the 
'Old  Michigan  Road.”  Congress  confirmed  the 
treaty,  and  bv  act  approved  January  24,  1828,  the 
general  assembly  of  Indiana  appointed  commis¬ 
sioners  to  survey  and  mark  the  road.  The  com¬ 
missioners  made  the  second  survey,  which  the 
assembly  established  as  the  road,  by  act  approved 
January  13,  1830.  The  same  act  appointed  Sam¬ 
uel  Hanna  of  the  county  of  Wavne,  William  Polke 
of  the  countv  of  Knox,  and  Abraham  M’Lelland 


of  the  county  of  Sullivan,  commissioners  on  the 
road  to  change  its  course  wherever  advantageous 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  national  government, 
to  select  and  survey  the  Michigan  Road  lands  into 
sections,  and  number  the  sections  in  numerical 
order  from  one  upwards.  Among  other  tracts 
the  commissioners  selected  the  four  sections  on 
which  LaPorte  now  stands;  not  of  course  in¬ 
cluding  the  portion  north  of  the  old  Indian 
boundary,  which  had  already  been  ceded  under 
another  item.  In  1831  Congress  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  the  selection  and  locations  made  by  the 
state  of  Indiana  of  the  Michigan  Road  lands 
(U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  7,  p.  295,  296). 
In  this  manner  all  that  part  of  the  county  north 
of  the  old  Indian  boundary,  and  also  the  land  on 
which  LaPorte  was  built,  came  at  once  into  the 
market  and  could  be  purchased  direct  from  the 
government.  On  October  26,  1832,  by  a  treaty 
with  the  Pottawottomies  negotiated  by  Jonathan 
Jennings,  John  W.  Davis,  and  Marks  Crume,  on 
the  Tippecanoe  river,  the  remainder  of  LaPorte 
county,  with  others,  was  ceded  to  the  government, 
and  the  lands  were  thus  brought  into  the  market. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  county  was  organized 
and  its  seat  of  justice  fixed  before  this. 

Knowing  in  1831  that  the  new  county  must 
shortly  be  organized  and  that  a  county  seat  must 
be  chosen,  Walter  Wilson,  Hiram  Todd,  John 
Walker,  James  Andrew,  and  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr., 
picked  out  sections  thirty-four  and  thirty-five,  ly¬ 
ing  mostly  south  of  the  old  Indian  boundary,  in 
township  thirty-seven  north,  range  three  west,  as 
the  most  favorable  location  for  the  capital  of  the 
new  county,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  thereof  at  the  sale  at  Logansport,  by 
Walter  Wilson  as  trustee  for  the  syndicate.  Wil¬ 
son  bought  the  land  October  19,  1831,  and  three 
days  later  the  agreement  was  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing,  this  instrument  being  the  first  affecting  real 
estate  to  be  placed  on  record  when  the  county 
books  were  opened  in  1832.  The  other  original 
purchasers  of  land  now  occupied  by  LaPorte  and 
its  several  enlargements  and  outlots  were  John 
Egbert,  October  18,  1831,  who  sold  his  certificate 
of  entry  to  Captain  Andrew;  Walter  Wilson,  in 
his  own  right,  October  19,  1831,  who  sold  most 
of  his  certificates  to  William  Bond  ;  John  Walker, 
October  18,  19  and  21,  1831  ;  James  and  A.  P. 
Andrew,  October  21,  1831  ;  Hiram  Todd,  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1831  ;  Adam  G.  Polke,  October  19,  1831  ; 
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and  Joseph  Pagin,  November  8,  1830,  and  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1831.  Walker  and  Polke,  each  of  whom 
had  entered  a  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  36,  exchanged  their  certificates  within  a 
few  weeks  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
former  in  connecting  two  of  his  purchases.  In 
July,  1832,  Dr.  Todd  sold  one-half  of  his  one- 
fourth  interest  in  the  partnership  land  to  W.  G. 
and  G.  Ewing,  Fort  Wayne  speculators  in 
northern  Indiana  wild  lands,  taking  their  note 
for  $500  as  the  consideration.  As  the  party  had 
bought  the  land,  about  450  acres,  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  Dr.  Todd's  entire  investment  was  less  than 
$200,  so  he  cleared  a  profit  of  $300  on  his  deal 
and  had  half  of  his  original  interest  left.  Adam 

G.  Polke  was  the  second  county  collector  and  the 
second  sheriff;  he  was  drawn  on  the  first  petit 
jury,  voted  at  the  first  presidential  election,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  county  election  board  in 
1835.  He  entered  about  1,500  acres  of  govern¬ 
ment  land  in  the  county,  but  in  most  cases  sold 
the  certificates  before  patents  were  issued.  Will¬ 
iam  Bond  came  to  the  county  early  in  1831  and 
built  a  log  house  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
the  future  county  seat.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  petit  jury,  was  an  early  overseer  of  the 
poor,  and  bought  about  1,600  acres  of  public  land. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  there  was  a  strife  be¬ 
tween  Major  Elston,  the  proprietor  of  the  original 
plat  of  Michigan  City,  and  the  Andrew  syndicate 
as  to  the  location  of  the  county  seat.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  LaPorte  property  offered  to  do¬ 
nate  to  the  county  for  public  purposes,  one  cen¬ 
tral  block  of  six  lots  for  a  court-house  square,  and 
every  even  numbered  lot  in  the  plat  which,  as 
roughly  mapped  out,  contained  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  lots'  besides  the  court-house  block. 
Major  Elston  made  about  an  equal  offer.  But 
the  central  location,  convenient  site,  and  lovely 
surroundings  determined  the  decision  in  favor 
of  LaPorte,  which  was  reached  about  the  end  of 
September. 

In  April,  1832,  an  election  had  been  held  in 
the  county  under  a  call  issued  by  Benjamin  Mc¬ 
Carty  as  acting  sheriff,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of 
election  from  Governor  Noble,  at  which  election 
McCarty  was  elected  sheriff,  George  Thomas 
clerk  and  recorder,  and  Chapel  W.  Brown,  Elijah 

H.  Brown,  and  Jesse  Morgan  county  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  met  on 
May  28,  1832,  at  the  house  of  George  Thomas. 


Just  where  this  house  stood  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  near  enough  to  LaPorte  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  From  all  accounts  it  was  a  log  house.  The 
commissioners  continued  to  meet  in  the  house 
of  George  Thomas.  From  later  accounts  we 
learn  that  Thomas's  house  in  which  the  county 
business  was  transacted,  was  a  frame  house,  or 
at  least  one  which  was  made  largely  of  slabs 
from  the  Andrew  sawmill.  But  the  mill  was  not 
in  operation  before  July,  1832,  and  there  had 
been  several  meetings  of  the  commissioners  at 
the  house  of  George  Thomas  before  then.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  reconciling  facts,  state¬ 
ments  and  documents,  but  by  supposing  that 
Thomas  had  two  houses;  the  first  a  log  cabin, 
the  second  a  frame  house. 

The  commissioners'  record  shows  that  the 
first  meetings  were  “held  at  the  house  of  George 
Thomas."  This  language  is  repeated  until  the 
October  term,  1832,  when  the  meeting  was  “held 
at  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  David  Pagin." 
Then  the  November  term  was  held  at  “the  house 
of  George  Thomas  in  LaPorte  ”  This  looks  as 
though  Thomas's  first  house  was  not  far  from 
the  one  “formerly  occupied  by  David  Pagin," 
nearer  Miller's  lake,  that  the  commissioners  met 
at  the  former  Pagin  home  at  the  October  term 
because  at  that  time  Thomas  was  about  moving, 
and  that  before  the  November  term  he  had  moved 
and  was  ready  to  have  the  commissioners  meet 
at  his  new  home  “in  the  town  of  LaPorte." 

The  commissioners  to  locate  the  county  seat 
met  and  performed  their  duty  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  or  the  first  part  of  October,  and 
George  Thomas  at  once  prepared  to  erect  a  house 
in  town,  to  be  used  as  a  residence  for  his  family, 
and  as  a  public  building  pending  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  court-house.  On  a  fine  Sunday  late  in 
October,  1832,  the  neighbors  gathered  at  a  spot 
about  where  the  Lake  Shore  station  now  stands 
and  raised  the  Thomas  cabin,  the  first  house  on 
the  original  plat  of  the  county  town,  using  slabs 
from  the  Andrew  mill  and  logs  cut  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  as  material.  Wilson  AJalone  was 
there  and  slept  in  the  cabin  that  night,  building 
one  for  himself  a  little  later.  Richard  Harris 
also  helped,  and  two  weeks  later  paid  $50  for  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  offices  of  Kramer  &  Sons, 
and  built  a  home.  Among  the  others  who  lent  a 
hand  at  the  Thomas  raising  was-  Colonel  Willard 
A.  Place,  just  arrived  from  near  Cincinnati  with 
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his  family,  and  preparing  to  settle  on  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity,  having  in  July  of  the  preceding  year 
visited  the  county  and  decided  to  make  the  re¬ 
moval.  He  had  served  under  General  Harrison 
and  at  once  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs 
here.  He  served  the  county  as  commissioner, 
recorder,  associate  judge  and  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  after  his  removal  to  LaPorte  a  few 
years  later  he  interested  himself  in  railroad  devel¬ 
opment,  banking,  the  gas  company,  stock  dealing, 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  society. 
He  died  in  1876. 

In  November,  1832,  the  county  commissioners 
met  in  Thomas’s  new  house  and  ordered  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  three  dollars  per  day  to  each  of  the  lo¬ 
cating  commissioners  for  their  services.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  winter  the  county  seat  made  no 
further  advance,  but  with  the  opening  of 
the  following  spring,  settlers  began  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  county  in  great  numbers  and  the 
town  rapidly  filled  up.  The  lots  were  readily 
sold  at  from  $25  to  $60  each,  Walter  Wilson  sell¬ 
ing  for  the  syndicate  and  Charles  Ives,  as  county 
agent,  selling  for  the  county,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  county  board  in 
November  and  directed  at  the  January  term,  1833, 
to  ‘  sell  at  public  or  private  sale  the  lots  donated 
for  the  use  of  public  buildings/’  At  the  March 
term  it  was  ordered  “that  the  elections  of  Scipio 
township,  which  were  formerly  held  at  the  house 
of  A.  P.  Andrew,  shall  now  be  held  at  the  town 
of  LaPorte,  where  the  courts  of  said  county  are 
usually  held.”  May  7,  1833,  the  board  directed 
the  county  agent  to  advertise  the  letting  of  a  con¬ 
tract  to  build  a  court-house,  and  August  21  a 
contract  was  made  with  Simon  Bunce  for  the 
building,  to  be  located  in  the  center  of  the  public 
square  at  a  cost  of  $3,975.  In  due  season  the 
palace  of  justice  was  completed  and  occupied, 
and  Colonel  Place  bought  and  removed  to  his  farm 
for  a  dwelling  the  little  frame  structure  that  had 
been  in  use  for  court-house  purposes,  which  was 
probably  the  one  he  had  helped  Thomas  to  build. 

On  Nov.  16,  1833,  County  Agent  Ives 
was  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  a  jail 
and  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction 
of  the  same,  which  he  faithfully  did,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  Warner  Pierce  contracted  to  build  the 
prison  for  $460.  While  the  county  was  arranging 
to  house  its  officials  and  criminals,  the  business 
of  LaPorte  was  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 


boom.  Business  and  professional  men,  mechanics 
and  laborers  came  in  a  steady  stream  along  the 
old  Sac  trail  and  up  the  newly-opened  Yellow 
river  road,  and  the  trade  with  farmers  extended 
many  miles  in  every  direction.  In  March,  1833, 
Thompson  W.  Francis,  first  carpenter  to  work 
regularly  at  the  trade  in  the  county,  came  to  the 
town  and  built  the  first  hotel,  which  was  opened 
by  one  Lily  and  afterward  kept  for  a  long  time  by 
Captain  Levi  Ely.  Ward  Blake  and  his  brother 
also  opened  a  hotel  at  about  the  same  time,  where 
Callender’s  drug  store  is  now.  Charles  W.  and 
Henry  N.  Cathcart  came  in  May  of  the  same  year 
and  built  a  shop  for  Dr.  Vaughn,  about  the  fifth 
frame  house  in  the  place ;  as  stated  elsewhere  they 
boarded  with  Mrs.  Richard  Harris,  who  did  all 
the  work  even  including  washing  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  boarders,  under  great  inconveniences. 
Richard  Harris  speculated  in  a  small  way  in  wild 
land  and  invested  in  several  town  lots.  During 
that  summer  John  F.  and  William  Alison,  Hiram 
Wheeler,  John  B.  Fravel,  Nelson  Landon,  William 
Clement  and  Dr.  Ball  established  themselves  in 
merchandising,  William  O.  Ross  opened  a  law 
‘office  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Seth 
Way  and  Charles  Ladd  found  employment  in 
breaking  the  new  prairie  sod  for  settlers  along 
the  old  Sac  trail.  George  Thomas  was  postmas¬ 
ter,  along  with  his  other  public  engagements. 

In  1834  there  were  fifteen  houses  in  LaPorte. 
In  1835  the  population  had  largely  increased  and 
the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  the 
Michigan  City  Gazette,  in  its  issue  of  July  22, 
1835,  spoke  of  LaPorte  as  “this  flourishing  vil¬ 
lage.”  The  whole  item  is  as  follows : 

“LaPorte. — This  flourishing  village  lays  about 
ten  miles  from  this  place.  The  Land  Offices, 
Major  Robb,  Register;  and  John  M.  Lemon,  Re¬ 
ceiver  ;  and  county  buildings  are  located  there.” 

The  time  was  now  come  to  incorporate  the 
place  as  a  town.  Accordingly  a  petition  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  requisite  majority 
of  the  voters,  asking  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  LaPorte,  and  presented  to  the  county 
commissioners.  The  commissioners  met  on  No¬ 
vember  4,  1835,  and  passed  the  following  action : 

“Ordered  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute, 
and  the  petitions  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
LaPorte  for  the  incorporation  of  said  town  this 
day  legally  presented,  comprising  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
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legal  voters  in  said  town,  an  election  be  held  at 
the  usual  place  of  holding  elections  in  said  town, 
on  Saturday  the  14th  day  of  November,  inst.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  trustees  of  said  corpora¬ 
tion.^ 

An  election  was  held  on  the  date  specified, 
at  the  house  of  Robert  S.  Morrison  in  the  town 
of  La  Porte,  and  Amzi  Clark  was  duly  elected 
trustee  for  district  No.  1,  Jonathan  M.  Hacker 
for  district  No.  2,  William  Clement  for  district 
No.  3,  Hiram  Wheeler  for  district  No.  4,  and 
Jacob  Haas  for  district  No.  5.  William  Dinwid- 
die  was  president  of  the  election,  and  William 
Allen,  clerk. 

LaPorte  started  out  on  her  career  as  a  town 
with  great  promise,  and  she  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  those  who  put  confidence  in 
her  future.  It  may  be  well  just  here  to  transcribe 
a  paragraph  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  LaPorte 
Herald  of  November  5,  1836,  the  first  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  LaPorte.  On  page  second  of  that  issue 
a  writer  speaks  as  follows : — 

“Three  years  ago  it  was  the  travel  of  a  day 
from  the  house  of  a  white  man  to  his  neighbor ; 
now  our  county  population  rises  10,000.  Three 
years  ago  the  borough  of  LaPorte  could  back 
her  pretentions  to  the  name  of  town  with  only 
three  log  cabins;  now  170  buildings  give  her 
more  valid  claim.  The  whole  land  which  but 
one  year  ago  was  owned  by  government,  now  on 
every  hand  presents  the  most  thriving  farms, 
etc.” 

Some  of  the  buildings  of  those  early  days 
still  remain,  though  much  changed  in  appearance. 
Probably  it  would  surprise  us  if  we  could  know 
to  just  what  extent  this  is  true.  As  an  instance, 
it  is  said  that  the  house,  No.  1202  on  Jefferson 
avenue,  now  occupied  by  G.  A.  Coffin,  was  built 
by  Dr.  Dinwiddie  abput  the  year  1837. 

In  1838  LaPorte  had  her  daily  mails  by  stage¬ 
coach  due  from  the  east  in  the  afternoon,  and  from 
the  west  at  6  o’clock  a.  m.  There  were  mails 
from  Michigan  via  South  Bend,  Tuesdays,  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Saturdays ;  from  Plymouth  via  Tamarac, 
Fridays ;  and  from  other  points  on  other  days. 
And  one  is  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  un¬ 
claimed  letters  which  remained  in  the  postoffice ; 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  list  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  to  be  posted.  Thomas 
D.  Lemon  at  that  time  was  postmaster.  There 
was  much  legal  business  transacted,  there  were 


formations  and  dissolutions  of  copartnerships, 
there  were  thefts,  warnings  against  rogues,  etc., 
etc.,  and  in  every  respect  human  nature  was  just 
about  the  same  as  it  is  now.  McCarty  and  How¬ 
ell  were  doing  a  large  business  in  a  general  store, 
as  was  likewise  J.  R.  Richards;  though  he  soon 
sold  out  and  went  west.  Amzi  Clark  was  dealing 
in  general  merchandise  and  buying  wheat,  which 
was  then  selling  at  87  J4  cents  in  LaPorte.  John 
C.  Reid  was  teaching  a  private  school  of  high 
grade.  J.  M.  Wilson  had  a  tannery.  Janies 
Whittemwas  notary  public  and  commission  agent, 
doing  a  large  business  and  advertising  for  wheat, 
as  were  also  Sleight  and  Moore.  Among  the 
lawyers  were  John  B.  Niles,  Myron  H.  Orton, 
Hathaway  and  Chapman,  William  P.  Andrew, 
Roberts  Merryfield  and  W.  C.  Hannah.  Doc¬ 
tors  Meeker  Rose  and  J.  P.  Andrew  were  among 
the  physicians.  As  yet  there  was  no  bank,  save 
the  state  bank  at  Michigan  City;  but  in  1839  a 
loan  company  was  established,  with  $200,000 
capital.  A  select  academy  was  opened  on  Mon¬ 
roe  street  by  E.  B.  Hannigan,  there  was  a  lyceum, 
and  there  was  also  a  school  taught  by  a  Miss 
Sawin.  In  short,  all  the  departments  of  human 
life  which  usually  go  to  make  a  thriving  com¬ 
munity  were  well  represented. 

The  buildings  were  mostly  framed  ones ;  brick 
had  not  yet  been  burned  in  the  county  to  any 
great  amount.  Even  as  late  as  1845  there  were 
only  two  or  three  brick  buildings.  One  of  them 
was  the  court-house,  another  a  schoolhouse.  At 
a  very  early  day  there  was  an  effort  to  keep  the 
town  clean,  neat  and  beautiful;  the  same  effort 
which  in  general  has  persisted  throughout  its 
existence.  Places  which  could  not  be  drained 
were  filled  up,  and  the  marshal  was  careful  to 
have  woodpiles,  old  barrels,  wagons,  etc.,  re¬ 
moved. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  there  were  preparations 
to  build  many  nice  dwellings;  these  were  put  up 
during  the  following  summer,  a  new  sawmill  of 
great  capacity  was  built,  the  question  was  agi¬ 
tated  of  building  a  town  hall,  and  articles  in  the 
papers  spoke  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  La¬ 
Porte. 

By  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Indiana, 
approved  January  17,  1849,  ^ie  boundaries  of 
the  corporation  of  LaPorte  were  extended  very 
considerably,  additional  powers  were  granted  to 
the  trustees,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  elec- 
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tion  of  a  president  and  marshal  by  the  legal  voters. 
The  town  authorities  under  their  added  powers 
took  means  to  improve  the  condition  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  streets,  alleys  and  sidewalks,  and  to 
cleanse  the  town  of  rubbish,  etc.,  old  buildings 
were  moved  away  that  others  might  occupy  the 
ground,  frame  business  houses  gave  place  to 
brick  ones,  and  cross  walks  and  new  sidewalks 
were  built.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not 
until  May,  1849,  that  hogs  were  prevented  by 
ordinance  from  running  in  the  street. 

The  California  gold  fever  now  broke  out  and 
spread  to  La  Porte.  This  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  was  a  constant  subject  of  discussion. 
Wagons  were  continually  passing  through  with 
those  who  were  going  overland  to  that  then  far 
distant  country.  Some  eighty  or  ninety  wagons 
wrere  detained  in  one  week  by  the  bridge  being 
washed  away  at  Calumet  river.  LaPorte  contrib¬ 
uted  her  quota  to  the  procession.  On  Monday, 
March  12,  1849,  teams  were  harnessed,  men  hur¬ 
ried  about  the  streets  with  equipages  suitable  to 
the  long  overland  journey,  and  a  company  set 
forth.  Their  names  are  given  as  Peter  Guile, 
Melzor  Buck,  Ferdinand  Barly,  E.  %  Stanton,  a 
Mr.  Wilfong,  J.  Hannum,  J.  Bartlet,  J.  Ridgway, 
William  Gilliland,  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  George  Lee, 
and  D.  D.  Jones.  On  Thursday  of  the  same  week 
another  LaPorte  company  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  California  gold  diggings.  This 
was  a  stock  company  organized  on  principles 
calculated  to  secure  harmony  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  its  members.  John  R.  Traver 
was  superintendent,  Stephen  McDonald  secretary- 
treasurer,  B.  C.  Harris  quartermaster,  Henry  Mil¬ 
ler  deputy  quartermaster,  and  the  additional  mem¬ 
bers  were  James  E.  Degroff,  William  Everhart, 
John  Hall.  Samuel  Miller,  William  Miller,  Hor¬ 
ace  Cram,  Charles  K.  Weed,  Anthony  Rogers, 
and  John  Holland.  These  were  industrious  busi¬ 
ness  men  whose  characters  for  morality  and  in¬ 
tegrity  stood  high  among  their  fellow  citizens, 
neighbors  and  friends  who  were  sorry  to  lose 
them.  On  Friday  of  the  same  week  another  com¬ 
pany  left  from  Stillwell  prairie  styled  the  Kings¬ 
bury  Mutual  Association  Company,  who  asso¬ 
ciated  together  merely  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection  and  assistance.  This  company  was 
composed  mostly  of  young  men  who  seemed  capa¬ 
ble  of  surmounting  almost  any  obstacle.  The 
nrmes  of  this  company  were  F.  D.  Everts,  C.  R. 


Patterson,  G.  W.  Brandon,  M.  T.  Wickham,  S. 
F.  Lane,  C.  Barney,  J.  H.  Dunham,  L.  Finley, 
F.  Ro»e,  G.  Pratt,  and  S.  Walbridge.  In  June 
a  letter  was  received  and  published  from  Lemuel 
Robinson  one  of  the  emigrants  from  this  county, 
dated  Grand  Island,  Platte  River,  May  29,  1849, 
which  reported  that  four  thousand  wagons  had 
passed  a  given  point  up  to  the  previous  Saturday, 
that  many  had  become  discouraged  and  turned 
back,  that  there  were  much  sickness  and  many 
deaths  among  the  emigrants,  ihat  his  own  train 
had  lost  two  by  death,  but  that  the  New  Durham 
temperance  mess,  composed  of  Crumpacker,  Mil¬ 
ler,  Griffith  and  himself,  were  well  and  in  good 
spirits.  There  were  ministers  along  who  preached 
on  Sundays,  held  class  meetings,  etc.  Alas,  what 
will  men  not  do  for  gold!  what  hardships  will 
they  not  suffer!  and  often  times  how  they  will 
rob  their  characters  to  increase  their  possessions ! 
The  “forty-niners”  learned  by  sad  experience 
that  the  hardest  way  in  all  the  world  to  get  gold 
was  to  dig  it. 

In  the  late  forties,  when  the  larger  centers  in 
this  and  other  counties  had  become  connected 
with  each  other  by  plank  roads,  a  further  impetus 
was  given  to  business.  The  time  had  been  when 
the  housewives  of  the  settlement  would  assemble 
on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lakes  near  by  and 
engage  in  veritable  washing  bees  at  which  they 
were  sometimes  helped  by  the  men.  This  made 
“blue  Monday”  pass  more  pleasantly.  But  as 
business  grew  and  the  population  increased  and 
more  comforts  and  even  luxuries  came  in,  and 
civilization  became  more  complicated,  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  helpful  ways  were  forgotten  or  assumed 
another  form,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  people 
of  the  community  acted  more  on  the  principle  of 
each  one  for  himself. 

Long  before  the  fifties  there  was  much  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  railroads.  With  character¬ 
istic  energy  Michigan  City  was  striving  hard  to 
become  the  great  railroad  center  of  the  county. 
Her  people  desired  that  when  the  railroads  did 
come  they  should  come  there.  As  wheat  was  be¬ 
ing  transported  in  other  places,  they  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  only  about  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  bushel  more  to  ship  it  to  Buffalo  from  Michi¬ 
gan  City  by  rail,  than  it  would  cost  to  ship  it  by 
water ;  a  very  small  item  in  comparison  with  the 
delay  and  risk  of  water  transportation.  But  La¬ 
Porte  took  the  argument  up  and  contended  that  if 
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a  railroad  would  be  such  an  advantage  from 
Michigan  City,  it  would  be  a  still  greater  advan¬ 
tage  from  LaPorte,  because  it  was  more  central 
and  grain  could  be  brought  to  the  county  seat 
at  an  expense  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
cents  less  per  bushel  than  it  could  be  taken  to 
Michigan  City.  The  far-seeing  men  of  LaPorte 
contended  that  if  the  produce  was  brought  to 
this  point  and  shipped  away  by  rail,  it  could  not 
fail  to  contribute  more  to  the  growth  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  LaPorte  than  any  other  improvement 
that  could  be  accomplished;  because  it  would 
make  an  entire  revolution  in  the  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  county.  The  arguments  did  not  seem 
to  consider  that  railroads  would  create  other 
shipping  places  in  the  county  besides  the  two  cen¬ 
ters.  We  see  here  an  instance  of  the  old-time 
rivalry  between  the  two  sister  cities,  which  per¬ 
sists  and  is  ever  ready  to  crop  to  the  surface. 

LaPorte  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1852, 
with  a  population  of  five  thousand  persons.  A 
city  charter  was  granted,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  an  election  was  held  under  the  charter,  and 
William  J.  Walker  was  chosen  first  mayor. 

Occasionally  this  locality  experiences  a  very 
severe  winter  like  the  one  just  passed.  The  win¬ 
ter  of  1855-6  was  an  instance.  The  weather  con¬ 
tinued  cold  and  the  sleighing  lasted  until  the  latter 
part  of  March.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a 
considerable  depth  of  snow.  March  in  its  frigid¬ 
ity  maintained  a  record  along  with  December, 
and  winter  tarried  in  the  lap  of  spring. 

LaPorte  has  always  been  a  patron  of  martial 
music.  When  the  railroad  shops  were  in  the  city 
there  were  more  musicians  here  than  there  are 
now,  and  during  much  of  the  time  there  have  been 
several  brass  bands  belonging  to  the  town,  some 
of  them  of  excellent  ability  and  training.  This 
was  especially  the  case  during  the  Civil  War. 
Even  before  that  the  people  were  willing  to  do 
a  good  thing  for  their  bands.  Recently  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Leavitt,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  Roberts 
who  died  in  LaPorte  in  i860,  has  unearthed  the 
following  from  his  grandfather's  papers.  All  the 
persons  were  well  known  citizens  and  all, are  now 
dead,  the  last  one  to  pass  away  being  Mr.  O.  P. 
Ludlow,  who  died  recently  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year : — 


We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  pay  the  sums  set 
opposite  our  names  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 


LaPorte  Fremont  band: 

LaPorte,  Dec.  1,  1856: 

Morgan  H.  Weir  . $  5.00 

D.  G.  Rose  .  10.00 

F.  Roberts  . .  5.00 

James  Moore  .  5.00 

Wm.  H.  H.  Whitehead .  500 

A.  H.  Robinson .  5.00 

Chas.  Fredrickson  .  500 

A.  Clark  .  5.00 

E.  S.  Organ  .  5.00 

A.  Teegarden  .  5.00 

Henry  Lusk  .  3.00 

Abram  Hupp  .  2.00 

Dr.  Carr  .  2.00 

O.  P.  Ludlow  . 5.00 


In  1853  a  free  banking  law  was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  1855  a  charter  was  given 
to  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Governor 
Wright  vetoed  both  of  these  bills  but  they  were 
again  passed.  The  movement  was  a  child  of 
iniquity.  The  Governor  fought  it  bitterly;  his 
opposition  resulted  in  an  investigation  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  whp  reported  that  many  dishonorable 
things  had  been  resorted  to  by  speculators  who 
engineered  the  bill,  and  they  recommended  that 
the  charter  be  revoked.  Nothing  came  of  the 
recommendation.  When  the  stock  books  were 
opened  a  few  men  subscribed  all  the  stock.  But 
they  had  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands.  They 
had  neither  the  experience  nor  the  actual  capital 
to  do  a  successful  banking  business,  and  finally 
they  offered  to  purchase  the  branches  of  the  old 
bank.  This  was  consented  to  provided  Hon. 
Hugh  McColloch,  president  of  the  branch  at  Fort 
Wayne,  should  be  made  president  of  the  bank 
of  the  State.  This  was  done  and  the  bank  entered 
upon  a  career  of  honor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1856 
or  first  part  of  1857  a  branch  of  this  bank  was 
founded  at  LaPorte  with  D.  G.  Rose  as  president, 
Samuel  Burson  cashier,  and  Samuel  Organ  teller. 

The  streets  around  the  court-house  were  not 
at  first  called  by  their  present  names.  Michigan 
avenue  was  called  East  Main  street,  Indiana  ave¬ 
nue  was  called  West  Main  street,  what  is  now 
Main  street  was  called  South  Main,  and  State 
street  was  North  Main.  Thus  there  were  four 
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main  streets  around  the  court-house  square.  These 
names  were  in  use  until  July  14,  1873,  when  East 
and  West  Main  streets  were  changed  respectively 
to  Michigan  avenue  and  Indiana  avenue.  But 
it  was  not  until  June  25,  1877,  that  North  and 
South  Main  were  changed  respectively  to  State 
street  and  Main  street.  Regarding  the  court¬ 
house  as  the  center,  east  of  it  is  East  Main,  and 
west  of  it  is  West  Main.  Such  were  the  decrees 
by  ordinances  of  the  city  council. 

Notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  the  times, 
in  1856  and  ’57  there  was  an  era  of  building.  It 
has  well  been  said  that  nature  is  rhythmical,  and 
everything  comes  in  waves.  From  time  to  time 
a  wave  of  improvement  and  building  has  passed 
over  LaPorte.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  time 
mentioned  above.  Lots  were  offered  in  the  An¬ 
drews  additions,  and  the  public  square  was  beau¬ 
tified  with  trees.  The  old  Fountain  building  on 
East  Main  street  was  sold  and  removed,  and  a 
new  bride  building  erected  in  its  place  by  H. 
Zahart.  The  old  building  on  what  was  known 
as  the  “Stebbins  Corner”  was  removed,  two  other 
buildings  east  of  it  tom  down,  and  a  block  of 
brick  buildings  three  stories  high  was  built  in 
their  places.  The  comer  building  was  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  and  the  two  adjoining  by 
A.  J.  Westervelt.  H.  Lusk  put  up  a  brick  store 
room  of  three  stories  on  the  south  side  of  South 
Main  street,  in  which  was  a  public  hall. 

John  P.  Teeple  purchased  the  ground  east 
of  Millikan’s  grocery  and  erected  a  business 
house.  Mr.  Van  Nest  put  up  a  two-story  frame 
house  thirty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  feet  deep 
on  South  Main  street,  near  the  LaPorte  Hotel, 
for  his  hardware  business.  Mr.  H.  Truesdell 
put  up  a  new  store  room  adjoining  his  livery 
stable. 

W.  J.  Irwin  put  up*  a  fine  brick  dwelling  on 
the  south  side  of  South  Main  street.  Luther 
Mann  put  up  a  fine  wooden  dwelling  on  Harrison 
street.  W.  C.  Nelson  put  up  a  good  brick  dwell¬ 
ing  on  Harrison  street,  and  there  were  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  houses  going  up.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  were  “fine  buildings”  for  those 
days,  and  that  all  this  and  much  more  building 
were  going  on  very  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

At  just  about  this  time  the  state  legislature 
passed  an  act  making  changes  in  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  cities.  Under  the  old  law  the  council  did  not 
have  power  to  compel  the  construction  of  side- 
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walks  and  the  planking  of  alleys  and  streets  at 
the  expense  of  those  whose  property  would  be 
benefited  thereby,  unless  called  to  do  so  by  a 
petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  property  owners 
along  the  line  of  such  improvements.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  the  streets,  alleys  and  sidewalks 
of  LaPorte  in  many  places  were  almost  impassa¬ 
ble  and  presented  to  strangers  the  appearance 
of  a  once  prosperous  town  going  to  decay ;  though 
the  liability  for  accidents  was  not  lessened.  Mayor 
F.  McCullom  referred  to  all  this  in  his  inaugural 
on  Monday,  May  1 1,  1857,  and  informed  the  coun¬ 
cil  tfct  under  the  new  law  they  had  the  power 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  inaugurate  a  new  state 
of  affairs,  and  soon  much  improvement  was  made. 

The  two  papers  of  LaPorte  at  that  time  were 
the  Union  and  the  Whig .  In  the  Union  of  July 
22,  1857,  the  editor  says  that  on  that  date  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  paper,  and  that 
during  those  nineteen  years  there  have  been  many 
changes.  Then — i.  e.  in  1838 — LaPorte  did  not 
contain  a  thousand  inhabitants;  there  were  no 
railroads,  no  factories,  no  mills,  no  wealth,  and 
little  enterprise.  But  the  town  had  a  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  was  bound  to  grow.  The  produc- 
iveness  of  the  soil  was  the  main  element  of 
strength,  water  transportation  affording  low  rates 
was  another  item.  Land  that  was  then  worth 
$1.25  per  acre  was  now  worth  $50  to  $100.  City 
property  had  advanced  in  like  proportion.  Busi¬ 
ness  lots  which  were  then  worth  $500,  were  now 
worth  $10,000  to  $12,000.  The  population  ex¬ 
ceeded  six  thousand  and  there  were  two  railroads, 
each  doing  a  heavy  business. 

In  1857  LaPorte  acquired  a  fire  department. 
In  April  of  that  year  the  people  were  gazing  with 
much  pride  on  their  new  hook  and  ladder  wagon 
as  it  dashed  by,  and  the  city  was  expecting  the 
arrival  of  a  new  engine  which  had  been  ordered 
of  the  manufacturers  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  at  a  cost,  hose  and  all,  of  $2,400,  exclusive 
of  freight.  On  May  16,  a  meeting  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  was  held  at  the  court-house  to  take  steps  to 
organize  an  engine  and  bucket  company,  and  a 
hook  and  ladder  company.  Committees  were 
chosen  to  draft  constitutions  and  by-laws.  L.  D. 
Webber,  L.  Crane,  and  K.  Druliner  were  chosen 
on  behalf  of  the  engine  and  bucket  company ;  and 
W.  E.  Randall,  Richard  Holmes,  and  J.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  on  behalf  of  the  hook  and  ladder  com¬ 
pany.  Meantime,  on  May  20,  the  new  engine 
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arrived.  On  the  23rd  the  adjourned  fire  meeting 
was  held.  James  A.  Bliss  was  president,  and 
Jacob  Wile  secretary,  of  the  meeting.  An  engine 
and  bucket  company  was  organized  witn  William 
Scott  as  foreman,  Henry  Bottum  assistant  fore¬ 
man,  Thomas  Amrod  engineer,  James  A.  Bliss 
secretary,  L.  Crane  treasurer,  and  George  Mer¬ 
chant  steward.  Whether  the  former  committee 
did  not  serve,  or  whether  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  which  they  drafted  were  not  satisfactory, 
does  not  appear;  but  another  committee  was 
chosen  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
consisting  of  J.  Wile,  L.  Crane,  and  G.  W.  Rich¬ 
ards.  The  last  of  May  the  newly  organized  fire 
company,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Jeffries  the 
manufacturer,  tested  the  engine,  *  which  proved 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory  and  a  thing  of  beauty. 
The  company  and  the  small  boys  did  not  wish 
for  the  destruction  of  property,  of  course  not; 
but  they  did  desire  to  try  their  engine  at  a  genuine 
fire. 

Meantime  those  interested  in  the  hook  and 
ladder  company  were  not  idle.  The  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at  the  common 
council  room  Wednesday  evening,  May  27,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Foreman,  J. 
Thompson,  Jr. ;  assistant  foreman,  B.  F.  Coleman, 
Jr. ;  secretary,  Simon  Wile ;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Ham- 
berger;  steward,  A.  T.  Forbes.  The  companies 
were  both  well  organized,  and  served  the  city 
well  for  many  years.  Other  engine  and  bucket 
companies  were  added  from  time  to  time  as  de¬ 
manded,  and  these  companies  figured  very  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  history  of  the  city ;  both  at  fires  and, 
in  a  way,  in  social  life.  The  city  council  from 
time  to  time  passed  such  ordinances  a$  to  the 
number  constituting  fire  companies,  as  to  fire  lim¬ 
its,  and  as  to  assistance  and  conduct  at  fires,  as 
the  needs  of  the  city  demanded ;  and  the  depart¬ 
ment,  even  in  the  days  of  the  old  tub  machines, 
was  efficient  and  wisely  handled. 

But  the  days  of  the  fire  engine  were  over.  In 
1870  the  city  took  measures  to  construct  water 
works.  The  city  was  bonded,  and  operations  be¬ 
gan.  The  water-works  building  was  erected, 
mains  and  pipes  were  laid,  and  the  present  satis¬ 
factory  Holly  system  inaugurated,  which  pumps 
the  water  directly  into  the  distributing  mains  with 
force  enough  to  carry  it  to  its  minutest  ramifica¬ 
tion  and  with  extra  force  in  case  of  fire.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  November  27,  1871,  an  ordinance  was 


passed  disbanding  the  fire  companies ;  thenceforth 
only  the  hose  companies  would  be  needed,  and  the 
people  bade  a  final  farewell  to  the  faithful  old 
engines  which  had  served  them  so  long  and  so 
well,  and  to  those  occasions  when,  after  fighting 
a  fire,  they  would  take  a  large  fire  company,  num¬ 
bering  some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  and  generally 
several  such  companies,  into  some  hall  and  feed 
them  with  crackers  and  cheese. 

'The  Holly  system  has  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  there  is  sufficient  pressure  for  any  fire,  and 
to  throw  streams  of  water  over  the  tallest  build¬ 
ings,  with  power  to  spare.  The  fire  department 
is  a  voluntary  one,  and  probably  is  as  efficient 
as  a  voluntary  fire  department  can  well  be.  There 
is  a  system  of  fire  alarm  signals,  with  fire  boxes, 
and  whenever  a  number  is  rung  in,  the  response 
is  quick,  and  the  hose  carriages  are  at  the  scene 
of  the  fire  in  short  notice,  and  the  service  at  the 
fire  is  well'  directed  and  brave.  Already  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  agitated  of  having  a  paid  depart¬ 
ment;  and  if  the  city  continues  growing  at  the 
present  rate,  and  many  more  factories  locate  here, 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  paid  department 
will  be  a  necessity. 

As  early  as  March,  1857,  the  subject  of  light¬ 
ing  the  city  with  gas  was  agitated.  Gas  lighting 
was  not  reached  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  for  thirty;  but  on  July  8,  1867,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  establishing  a  system  of 
lighting  the  city  by  street  lamps  supplied  with 
oil,  regulation  iron  lamp  posts  were  erected  at  a 
sufficient  number  of  street  comers,  lamp  districts 
were  defined,  and  the  mayor  was  empowered  to 
employ  a  suitable  person  to  “light,  extinguish 
and  can”  the  street  lamps.  This  system  was  in 
use,  and  proved  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  until  January  26,  1874,  when  an  ordinance 
was  passed  providing  for  the  laying  of  mains 
and  lighting  the  city  by  gas.  Ten  years  later,  or 
on  April  2,  1884,  an  ordinance  was  passed  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  lighting  of  the  city  by  electricity, 
which  ordinance  was  supplemented  on  April  26, 
1897.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  LaPorte 
has  been  well  abreast  of  other  cities  in  adopting 
up-to-date  methods.  Her  system  of  sewerage 
was  begun  in  1872  ;  her  telephone  system  in  1892 ; 
she  has  given  much  care  and  attention  to  her 
police  department  and  to  her  streets  and  walks, 
and  her  ordinance  books  show  that  she  has  been 
as  well  governed  as  cities  of  her  size  usually  are. 
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In  her  relations  with  the  general  government 
LaPorte  has  been  well  served.  She  has  an  effi¬ 
cient  postal  service,  with  letter  carriers.  Her 
postmasters  have  been  the  following:  From  1833 
to  1835,  George  Thomas,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  elsewhere :  from  1835  to  1837,  A.  W.  Har¬ 
rison;  from  1837  to  1861,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Lemon, 
a  very  long  service,  by  far  the  longest  in  the  list ; 
from  1861  to  1865,  George  B.  Roberts,  who 
served  until  Lincoln's  assassination ;  in  1865,  six 
months  only,  Edmund  S.  Organ;  from  1865  to 
1869,  J°hn  M  unday,  an  ex-soldier  of  the  war, 
and  who  is  now  living  in  Chicago ;  from  1869  to 
1877,  Dwight  Fraser;  from  1877  to  1881,  Charles 
G.  Powell,  four  years  and  eight  months;  from 
December  19,  1881,  to  the  same  date  in  1885, 
Samuel  Bagley  who  is  now  bookkeeper  in  Hall 
and  Weaver's  bank;  from  1885  *°  1889,  H.  E. 
Wadsworth;  from  1889  to  1894,  John  Shafer; 
from  1894  to  1898,  S.  E.  Grover ;  from  January 
10,  1898,  until  the  present,  William  A.  Banks. 
These  officers  have  given  .  good  satisfaction  to 
the  public;  they  have  been  gentlemanly  and 
obliging  and  have  had  faithful  and  efficient  depu¬ 
ties  and  corps  of  assistants. 

It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  there  have  been 
times  when  the  fraternal  feeling  between  the  two 
sister  cities  has  been  very  marked.  As  an  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  winter  of  1862  scores  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  drive  to  Michigan  City  from 
LaPorte,  and  take  possession  of  the  Jewel  House. 
Mr.  Williams,  the  host,  would  entertain  them, 
about  an  equal  number  of  Michigan  City  people 
would  come  and  keep  them  company,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  good  time  would  be  enjoyed  until  the  wee 
small  hours,  when  the  LaPorte  visitors  with  merry 
bells  would  drive  home  over  the  crisp  snow.  Not 
long  after,  the  Michigan  City  people  would  re¬ 
turn  the  visit  and  go  to  the  Teegarden  House, 
where  LaPorte  citizens  would  join  them,  and 
there  would  be  fiddling  and  dancing  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  time.  These  visits  were  pronounced  very 
beneficial.  At  the  present  time  the  different  fra¬ 
ternal  societies  of  the  two  cities  are  visiting  each 
other  and  witnessing  each  other's  work,  which 
they  can  conveniently  do  now  that  there  is  an 
electric  line  between  the  two  towns.  These  in¬ 
terchanges  are  very  beneficial,  they  do  much  to 
promote  a  fraternal  feeling  between  the  two 
towns,  and  to  keep  down  that  rivalry  which  some¬ 
times  has  been  carried  to  an  unfortunate  extreme. 


*3* 

The  sources  of  data  for  writing  a  history  of 
LaPorte  are  comparatively  meagre  because  so 
many  published  and  other  documents  have  been 
destroyed.  Many  files  of  newspapers  have  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  their  owners  not  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  more  precious  than  gold. 
Hence  there  are  gaps  of  many  years  each,  which 
can  never  be  filled.  Facts,  events,  names,  and 
characters,  interesting  and  useful  for  us  to  know, 
are  lost  forever.  There  are,  however,  in  other 
publications  throughout  the  state,  scattered  refer¬ 
ences  to  LaPorte.  For  instance,  in  June,  1862, 
Rev.  Elijah  Goodwin,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Record,  published  at  Indianapolis,  was  in  LaPorte 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  co-operation ; 
and  after  tarrying  several  days  he  published  in 
his  paper  the  following : — 

“LaPorte  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  Indiana,  situated  on  the  Chicago  and  Toledo 
Railroad,  some  twelve  miles  from  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  state  line 
between  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Michigan.  It 
contains  about  6000  inhabitants  and  the  whole 
face  of  the  city  bears  the  marks  of  good  taste  and 
industry." 

LaPorte  has  had  her  set-backs,  there  have 
been  eddies  and  backward  movements  and  periods 
of  apparent  stagnation.  One  such  period  ter¬ 
minated  in  1863.  In  J86i  a  new  council  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  office,  which  wrought  wonders  in 
giving  tone,  position  and  credit  to  the  city.  From 
the  organization  of  the  city  government  in  1852 
up  to  that  time,  the  city  had  been  struggling  un¬ 
der  loads  of  embarrassment.  Taxes  were  high, 
and  few  improvements  were  made  on  the  streets, 
cross  walks,  sidewalks  or  elsewhere.  So  burden¬ 
some  had  the  taxes  become,  and  so  loosely  had  the 
city  finances  been  managed,  that  many  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  were  becom¬ 
ing  seriously  in  favor  of  reverting  to  the  town 
corporation.  This  was  seriously  favored  by  some 
publicly,  and  would  have  been  favored  by  others 
but  for  the  pride  they  possessed  of  refusing  to 
go  back  to  the  condition  of  a  countrytown.  When 
the  new  council  came  into  power  in  1861,  the  city 
was  in  debt  about  $7,000,  which  meant  much  then, 
and  city  orders  sold  at  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  in  1863  the  city 
was  out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
many  improvements  had  been  made,  the  streets 
had  been  thoroughly  graded,  cross  walks  and  sirie- 
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walks  repaired,  the  sewers  leading  to  the  “great 
ditch,”  and  the  great  ditch  itself  which  ran  mean¬ 
dering  through  the  city,  had  all  been  renovated 
and  placed  in  perfect  order,  taxes  had  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  by  the  published  report  of  the.  deputy 
city  treasurer,  Mr.  Simon  Wile,  every  cent  of  the 
$7,000  debt  had  been  paid,  all  the  improvements 
had  been  paid  for,  and  there  was  cash  in  the  city 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  $3,567.77 ;  city  orders 
sold  for  cash,  and  all  this,  too,  in  the  time  of  civil 
war,  the  expenses  of  which  were  heavy  on  the 
people.  The  personnel  of  the  council  which 
wrought  this  change  was  as  follows :  first  ward, 
Samuel  Wilmot,  David  Grant ;  second  ward,  John 
R.  Richards,  George  W.  Mecum ;  third  ward,  A. 
Teegarden,  V.  W.  Axtell;  fourth  ward,  Simon 
Wile,  Reuben  Mundy;  fifth  ward,  O.  Wilson,  H. 
C.  Wells.  O.  Wilson  resigned  in  1862  and  Jacob 
Wile  succeeded  him,  and  J.  R.  Richards  died 
and  W.  A.  Place  succeeded  him  in  October,  1862. 
These  were  the  men  to  whom  is  due  the  credit 
of  the  improvement  mentioned. 

Again  in  1870,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  shops,  which  were  located 
here,  were  removed  to  Elkhart.  This  was  a  se¬ 
vere  blow.  While  the  shops  were  here  LaPorte 
was  a  lively  place  indeed,  there  were  presenta¬ 
tions  among  the  railroad  men,  social  gatherings, 
fraternities,  bands  of  music,  buying  and  selling, 
“eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.”  But  after  the  car  shops  were  re¬ 
moved  the  city  became  very  quiet,  it  had  received 
a  blow  from  which  it  is  only  now  fairly  recover¬ 
ing.  The  assessor  tells  the  writer  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  over  ten  thousand,  and  that  the  city  is 
just  about  getting  back  to  where  it  was  when  the 
car  shops  were  here. 

LaPorte  never  has  had  a  boom,  but  has  over¬ 
come  obstacles  and  outlived  discouragements  in 
a  steady,  conservative  way,  until  now  it  is  one 
of  the  cleanest,  most  beautiful  of  cities,  being 
second  to  none  of  its  size  and  class.  All  its  streets* 
except  in  the  business  portion  are  lined  with  large 
and  beautiful  trees,  so  that  it  is  called  the  Maple 
City.  It  has  avenues  which  in  their  fine  resi¬ 
dences  and  beauty  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  other  city.  LaPorte  has  never  suffered 
like  other  cities  from  financial  depressions,  strikes 
and  labor  troubles.  Even  in  the  dullest  times 
her  factories  have  been  in  operation  regularly  a 


part  of  the  time,  thus  enabling  her  workmen  to 
live.  There  has  been  less  enforced  idleness  here 
than  elsewhere,  and  as  a  consequence  the  laboring 
men  have  been  generally  of  a  better  class  and  more 
permanent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  own 
their  homes  and  take  pride  in  improving  and 
beautifying  them.  Many  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  are  curbed  uniformly  and  paved,  giving  room 
for  wide,  green  boulevards,  on  some  of  which  are 
shrubs  and  flowers;  as  rapidly  as  possible  other 
streets  are  being  put  in  the  same  condition,  uni¬ 
form  cement  sidewalks  are  being  built  on  every 
street,  and  much  of  this  work  is  already  accom¬ 
plished  ;  the  bona-fide  population  is  now  over  ten 
thousand  persons,  and  increasing,  new  factories 
are  being  located  here ;  and  with  the  large  factor¬ 
ies  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
steadily  increasing  both  their  business  and  their 
plants;  with  her  magnificent  court-house,  excel¬ 
lent  city  hall,  and  splendid  school  buildings ;  with 
her  water  works,  lighting  plants,  and  street  rail¬ 
roads,  one  of  which  is  already  in  operation  and 
others  soon  to  be  built ;  with  her  fine  streets,  pleas¬ 
ant  with  summer  green,  birds  and  squirrels,  or 
merry  with  winter  sleigh  bells ;  with  her  beautiful 
adjacent  lakes,  her  fine  climate,  her  spacious  out- 
lying  country,  and  her  excellent  railroad  facilities 
— LaPorte  is  the  fit  capital  of  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  the  state,  a  satisfactory  home  for  her 
citizens,  and  an  inviting  spot  for  individuals  who 
seek  homes,  and  for  coroporations  who  seek  an 
adavantageous  location  for  their  manufacturing 
plants. 

The  history  of  Center  township  is  so  largely 
that  of  LaPorte  that  we  have  not  mentioned  it 
separately.  The  township  began  to  settle  rapidly 
after  the  organization  of  the  county.  No  part 
of  the  county  was  more  attractive.  The  north 
part  of  it  was  well  timbered  and  on  the  south  and 
west  were  broad  stretches  of  rich  prairie  land 
dotted  with  burr-oak  groves.  There  were  many 
sparkling  lakes,  the  most  beautiful  and  numerous 
group  of  which  lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
LaPorte.  Outside  of  the  city  there  are  no  villages 
and  the  township  is  given  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  there 
are  many  small  fruit- farms  and  market  gardens 
which  have  supplied  the  city,  and  from  which 
much  produce  also  has  been  shipped  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


FOUNDERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

“We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen; 

All  our  deep  communing  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

“Heart  to  heart  was  never  known; 

Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet; 
We  are  columns  left  alone 
Of  a  temple  once  complete.” 


From  the  foregoing  chapter  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  real  founders  of  LaPorte  were  Walter  Wil¬ 
son,  Hiram  Todd,  John  Walker,  James  Andrew, 
and  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.  Dr.  Hiram  Todd,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  John  Walker,  did  not  remain  in  the  county ; 
and  General  Wilson  remained  but  a  short  time. 
JOHN  WALKER  or  Major  Walker  was  about 
twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time  and  was  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character  and  much  shrewd 
business .  ability.  He  bought  of  the  government 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  seemed  always  to 
know  and  to  select  the  best  prairie  and  timber 
land  in  the  county.  He  was  also  interested  in 
several  saw  mills,  building  the  first  one  that  was 
operated  in  Michigan  township.  In  politics  he 
was  an  ardent  Whig.  As  an  instance  of  his  rug¬ 
ged  character,  at  the  first  land  sale  in  Logansport, 
When  Henly  Clybum  gave  Mrs.  Benedict’s  bid 
for  her  land,  which  was  $1.25  per  acre,  some  land 
speculator  who  was  present  bid  $1.26.  John 
Walker  stepped  forward  and  asked  who  it  was 
that  dared  to  bid  against  a  widow  and  the  first 
settler  of  her  township,  and  said  that  if  any  one 
would  point  him  out  he  would  shoot  him.  The 
greedy  land  speculator  gave  it  up,  and  Mrs.  Bene¬ 
dict  got  her  land  at  government  price,  while  others 
had  to  pay  in  some  cases  $5  and  $6  per  acre. 


— C.  P.  Cranch. 

Another  of  the  early  founders  was  CAP¬ 
TAIN  A.  P.  ANDREW,  Jr.  He  derived 
his  title  from  having  been  a  steamboat 
captain  on  the  Mississippi  river.  With  his 
brother  James  he  was  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  Dearborn  county  not  far 
from  Cincinnati,  but  they  closed  out  their 
business  to  engage  in  a  contract  for  building  the 
Michigan  Road,  and  finally  bought  lands  in  La¬ 
Porte  and  were  among  those  who  founded  the 
town  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  enterprise 
and  business  of  the  .city.  They  brought  their 
families  here  in  1832 ;  and  ever  since,  they  and 
their  descendants  and  many  of  their  relatives 
have  been  identified  with  the  history  of  the  county. 
A.  P.  Andrew  was  a  builder  of  the  county  offices 
which  stood  in  the  second  court-house  yard;  he 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  LaPorte  Whig, 
closing  out  that  publishing  business  to  become 
cashier  of  the  State  Bank  at  Michigan  City;  he 
was  a  California  gold  hunter,  going  to  that  then 
far-off  country  in  company  with  his  brother,  Will¬ 
iam  P. ;  and  beginning  with  1869  he  was  a  banker 
in  LaPorte  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  P.  Andrew, 
Jr.  and  Son,  a  firm  name  which  the  bank  still 
bears.  In  1836  he  was  an  elector  on  the  Harri¬ 
son  ticket,  and  in  1861  and  afterwards  he  was 
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a  liberal  contributor  to  the  support  of  the  families 
of  enlisted  soldiers. 

JAMES  L.  ANDREW,  the  brother,  was  bom 
in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  March  31,  1799. 
His  life  touched  the  administration  of  every  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  up  to  his  death  except 
that  of  Washington,  his  existence  beginning  late 
in  the  presidency  of  John  Adams.  He  was  a 
small  boy  in  school  when  Jefferson  was  president, 
was  nearly  sixteen  when  Jackson  fpught  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  .and  through  his  life  noted  events 
transpired  of  which  he  was  a  careful  observer. 
He  helped  the  founders  of  LaPorte  cut  it  out 
from  St.  Joseph  county,  and  helped  survey  and  iay 
out  the  town.  He  resided  in  LaPorte  from  that 
time  until  his  death.  He  lingered  longest  of  the 
original  founders.  When  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  previous  to  his  coming  to  LaPorte, 
he  came  to  Indiana  and  settled  in  Warren  county, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  1824  he 
married  Abigail  Lane,  sister  of  Elder  Lane,  long 
a  well  known  Christian  minister  of  this  locality, 
and  also  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Place.  She  passed  away 
in  1842.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children ; 
Catharine,  who  married  Dr.  George  L.  Andrew ; 
James,  who  died  while  a  child;  and  William  L. 
Andrew,  of  LaPorte.  In  1846  Mr.  Andrew  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Sarah  Ross,  of  Cincinnati,  who  passed 
away  a  few  years  before  her  husband.  In  politics 
Mr.  Andrew  was  first  a  Whig  and  then  a  Re¬ 
publican.  For  four  year  previous  to  his  death  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  as  an  invalid  though  his 
mind  was  clear.  He  was  quiet,  unobtrusive, 
speaking  plainly  and  bluntly  when  he  spoke  at  all, 
and  was  thoroughly  upright  and  honest.  Re¬ 
ligiously  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
New  Church  of  LaPorte.  He  passed  away  on 
May  20,  1895. 

Another  of  the  early  citizens  was  RICHARD 
HARRIS,  who  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  the 
Stanton  and  Fail  party  from  Union  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  who  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  what 
is  now  Center  township,  building  their  cabins 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  LaPorte.  He  voted 
at  the  earliest  elections  held  in  the  county  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  grand  jury,  and  in  1833  he 
bought  of  the  government  160  acres  of  land  in 
Kankakee  township.  His  wife  kept  the  first 


boarding  house  in  LaPorte.  He  was  past  middle 
age  then  and  has  been  dead  many  years.  WIL¬ 
SON  MALONE  arrived  in  the  county  some  time 
in  1830  and  also  settled  in  Center  township,  but 
in  1833  he  moved  to  New  Durham  township  and 
in  1836  to  Porter  county,  where  he  died  about 
twenty  years  ago  at  a  ripe  old  age.  He  voted  at 
the  first  presidential  election  in  the  county  and 
owned  several  tracts  of  land.  GEORGE 
THOMAS,  a  man  of  education  and  clerical 
ability,  came  along  the  old  Sac  trail  in  season  to 
be  elected  the  first  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the 
county,  April  9,  1832,  serving  as  such  until  in 
1835.  He  voted  at  the  first  elections,  was  first 
postmaster  of  LaPorte,  bought  320  acres  of  gov¬ 
ernment  land  in  Springfield  township  in  1834, 
and  died  in  office  January  19,  1835. 

JOHN  DEVINE  STEWART  was  born  at 
Connellsville,  Pennsylvania,  September  27,  1817, 
and  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  when  he  died* 
His  parents  were  John  Devine  and  Marian  Scott 
Stewart.  The  Scotts  came  from  Delaware,  while 
the  Stewarts  were  natives  of  Maryland.  The 
father  of  the  deceased  was  an  extensive  raiser  of 
fine  stock,  particularly  horses,  of  which  he  at  one 
time  had  over  200  head.  An  accident  which  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but 
five  years  of  age — the  poisoning  of  all  his  stock 
in  one  night — induced  the  father  to  come  to  Indi¬ 
ana  and  locate  at  Connersville,  where  a  brother- 
in-law,  Rev.  Scott,  was  then  living.  The  family 
consisted  of  nine  children  in  addition  to  the  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  trip  was  made  on  a  flat-bottom  boat, 
which  they  floated  down  the  Ohio  river.  This 
was  before  the  days  of  the  river  steamers  and  the 
journey  was  not  only  long  and  tedious  but  also 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  river  thieves  who  in¬ 
fested  the  district  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  kill 
in  order  to  obtain  what  they  desired.  Shortly 
after  the  safe  arrival  of  the  family  at  Connersville 
the  father  died  and  when  the  son  became  of  suffi¬ 
cient  age  to  begin  life’s  battle  alone  he  went  to 
Winchester,  this  state,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  though  before  that  he  had 
handled  the  mails  between  Winchester  and  one  of 
the  nearby  towns. 

While  at  Winchester  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Minerva  Irwin,  who  preceded  her  hus¬ 
band.  Mr.  Stewart  took  up  the  study  of  law 
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while  engaged  in  tne  mercantile  business  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  though  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Randolph  county  he  never  practiced.  He  was 
often  consulted  by  his  friends  and  others  on  legal 
points,  and  to  them  he  gladly  gave  his  counsel, 
which  in  almost  every  instance  proved  to  be  the 
proper  advice.  He  often  felt  in  after  years  that 
the  mistake  of  his  life  was  made  when  he  did  not 
continue  in  the  legal  pathway  which  had  so 
auspiciously  opened  before  him.  He  served  as 
chief  enrolling  clerk  of  the  house  during  one  term 
of  the  Indiana  legislature.  In  1843  his  brothers, 
Thomas  Stewart,  a  publisher,  and  James  Stewart, 
a  merchant  of  this  city,  induced  him  to  remove 
to  LaPorte  with  his  family,  which  he  did,  arriving 
here  July  14  of  that  year.  The  place  was  new, 
the  outlook  for  a  prosperous  legal  career  was  not 
encouraging,  and  so  the  deceased  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  James,  started  a  general  store 
and  produce  purchasing  establishment  at  Byron, 
this  county.  Being  on  the  Michigan  plank  road, 
which  enabled  them  to  haul  the  grain  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  then  ship  by  boat,  they  did  a  thriving 
business  for  many  years.  Upon  his  return  to  this 
city  John  Stewart  engaged  more  or  less  in  politics 
and  held  good  positions  in  several  county  offices, 
being  an  expert  and  rapid  accountant.  He  was 
engaged  for  a  time  in  the  running  of  a  sawmill, 
and  then  in  partnership  with  Samuel  Hoover  of 
this  city  he  established  a  machine  shop  where  the 
King  &  Fildes  woolen  mills  are  now  located,  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Mann  reaper  and  mower, 
and  portable  engines,  but  wl>en  the  Civil  war 
broke  out  the  shop  was  closed  and  Mr.  Stewart 
was  appointed  deputy  provost  marshal  under 
Colonel  Shryock  and  served  during  the  four  years 
of  that  bloody  strife.  Upon  his  return  to  LaPorte 
he  did  not  engage  in  any  active  business  but  as¬ 
sisted  his  son,  John  D.  Stewart,  Jr.,  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business. 

The  deceased  was  very  active  in  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  movement,  being  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  that  society  and  one  of  its  best  workers. 
He  successfully  fought  the  saloon  element  for 
years  and  his  death  removed  the  last  one  of  the 
active  participants  in  that  movement.  Politically 
he  was  an  ardent  Whig  and  when  the  Republican 
party  came  into  existence  he  affiliated  with  that 
organization,  being  for  many  years  one  of  its 
most  prominent  workers.  As  an  organizer  he 


had  but  few  equals  and  his  services  as  chairman 
of  the  central  committee  were  invaluable.  Morally 
he  was  one  of  the  most  upright  and  conscientious 
men  that  ever  lived.  He  had  no  bad  habits  and 
lived  without  ostentation,  doing  much  good  in 
many  ways  of  which  not  even  his  friends  had  any 
conception.  He  had  one  distinction  which  seemed 
to  please  him  greatly,  and  that  was  the  fact  that 
he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  first  brick 
building  erected  in  Indianapolis,  his  uncle,  James 
Scott,  being  the  builder.  Though  an  Odd  Fellow 
at  one  time,  he  had  not  affiliated  with  that  lodge 
for  years.  He  was  a  devout  Methodist  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  LaPorte  church. 

There  were  nine  children  in  his  father’s  family, 
and  John  Stewart  was  also  the  father  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  He  was  the  last  of  his  family  and  of  his 
children  but  five  are  now  living,  they  being 
Thomas  Stewart,  of  Chicago,  Garland  R.  Stewart, 
of  Indianapolis,  John  D.  Stewart,  of  LaPorte, 
Mrs.  Minerva  S.  Wallace,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Miss  Hjden  Stewart,  of  LaPorte. 

He  passed  away  on  Saturday  evening,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1901,  and  in  his  demise  LaPorte  lost  one 
of  its  earliest  residents  and  a  man  who  for  many 
years  was  prominent  in  the  political  history  of 
the  city.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life  and  for  the  past 
five  years  he  had  been  an  invalid.  He  gradually 
failed  and  the  end  came  peacefully  and  without  a 
struggle.  The  funeral  was  held  on  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  at  the  family  residence,  Rev.  A.  H.  De- 
Long,  then  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  officiating;  and  the  remains  were  buried 
in  Pine  Lake  cemetery. 

DEXTER  A.  BUCK  was  born  in  Becket, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  September  1, 
1835.  He  was  the  son  of  Alvin  and  Alvira  Wads¬ 
worth  Buck. 

The  parents  of  Dexter  A.  came  to  LaPorte 
in  1838,  with  three  children,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  being  the  youngest,  and  they  settled  two 
and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  LaPorte,  where  they 
followed  farming  sixteen  years,  and  then  removed 
to  “Clay  Hill,”  three  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  LaPorte,  where  they  followed  dairying  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  cheese  which  Mr.  Buck 
made  at  this  place  for  a  long  time  bore  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  In  1871  their  dwelling  was 
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burned,  with  nearly  all  the  contents.  On  the  old 
foundation  a  new  and  commodious  brick  resi¬ 
dence  now  stands. 

Dexter  A.  Buck,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  taught 
school,  starting  out  in  life  for  himself,  following 
civil  engineering  in  Iowa  until  the  war  began, 
when  he  bought  a  horse  and  rode  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  enlist,  becoming  a  member  of 
Company  B,  First  Iowa  Cavalry.  In  the  fall,  at 
St.  Louis,  he  was  appointed  commissary  by 
Colonel  Fitz  Henry  Warren.  After  the  death  of 
General  Lyon,  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  the  First 
Iowa  Cavalry  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Fremont,  with  seven ty-two  other  regi¬ 
ments,  to  meet  the  rebel  General  Price,  said  to  be 
not  more  than  ten  miles  distant;  but  before  an 
opportunity  was  allowed  for  this  anxiously- 
looked-for  engagement,  Fremont  was  removed 
and  the  First  Iowa  was  ordered  back  to  spend  its 
time  fighting  bushwhackers  in  Missouri.  Near 
Sedalia  it  gained  a  signal  victory,  capturing  1 ,360 
rebels,  with  wagons,  horses,  etc.  Mr.  Buck  was 
prominent  in  this  engagement.  After  two  years' 
service  in  the  saddle,  his  injuries  compelled  him 
to  seek  retirement,  ^and  he  tried  reading  law  for 
a  time ;  but  his  ambition  would  not  let  him  rest  in 
this  way  while  enemies  were  destroying  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  therefore  went  south  and  was  engaged  in 
dealing  out  rations  to  the  troops  from  his  bakery 
at  Union  City,  Tennessee.  The  whole  command 
at  that  place,  however,  was  captured  by  General 
Forrest,  Mr.  Buck  losing  everything  except  his 
life.  He  then  walked  to  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
meeting  with  rebels  and  adventurers  on  the  way. 
He  kept  a  general  store  awhile  at  Alexandria, 
Tennessee,  where  he  met  a  southern  lady  whom  he 
afterward  married.  His  method  of  acquiring  her 
acquaintance  was  difficult,  peculiar  and  romantic. 
He  subsequently  sold  out  at  Alexandria  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  old  farm,  which  he  had  purchased. 
After  remaining  one  year  on  the  farm,  he  found 
such  a  life  too  dull  and  inactive,  then  selling  the 
farm  to  his  father,  he  removed  to  Sedalia,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  meeting  with 
success,  and,  desiring  a  larger  field  for  operations, 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  secured  the 
control  of  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  for  the  sale  of  a  noted  sewing  machine, 
which  he  bought  and  sold  on  his  own  account  for 
a  number  of  years,  building  up  an  immense  busi¬ 
ness.  By  effort  and  judicious  management  he 


secured  a  respectable  fortune.  He  then  sold  out 
his  business  to  the  manufacturing  company  and 
became  business  manager  for  them  for  a  number 
of  years.  At  his  earnest  solicitation  the  company 
accepted  his  resignation,  and  he  returned  to  his 
father's  farm  to  care  for  his  parents. 

Mr.  Buck  was  a  member  of  Patton  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  and  Excelsior  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. 
Five  children  survive  him,  they  being  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hailman,  Miss  Manon.  Buck,  Mrs.  Edith  Van 
Trease,  Colonel  Dexter  Alvin  Buck,  of  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  Cartright  James  Buck. 
James  H.  Buck,  president  of  the  LaPorte  Savings 
Bank,  is  a  brother. 

Mr.  Buck  passed  away  Wednesday,  June  19, 
1895,  and  the  funeral  was  held  on  Friday  with 
honors  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

OLIVER  PERRY  LUDLOW  was  born  in 
Dearborn*  county,  Indiana,  November  18,  1814, 
and  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Lena  Ludlow, 
who  were  natives  of  the  eastern  states.  After  a 
common  school  education  Mr.  Ludlow  took  up 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  that  of  farming, 
which  vocation  he  followed  at  his  old  home  and  in 
this  county,  the  latter  becoming  his  abiding  place 
in  1840.  Early  in  life  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
C.  Walker,  of  Shelbyville,  Indiana.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  John  C.  Walker  and  the 
sister  of  B.  P.,  W.  J.  and  J.  C.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Holcomb,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  McCoy,  Mrs.  Frances 
Cummings,  Mrs.  Dr.  Theel  and  Mrs.  Maria  L. 
Rose.  Mrs.  Ludlow  passed  away  thirty-three 
years  ago.  Born  to  this  union  were  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  both  deceased,  and  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
are  living,  J.  W.  Ludlow,  of  this  city,  and  Oliver 
Porter  Ludlow,  of  Pleasant  township,  both  re¬ 
spected  and  valued  members  of  this  community. 
One  son,  Stephen  Ludlow,  is  dead,  as  is  also  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  John  Ludlow.  Mr.  Lud¬ 
low  joined  the  Masonic  lodge  when  a  young  man, 
but  in  late  years  had  not  affiliated  with  the  order. 
In  early  days  he  was  a  staunch  Whig,  and  upon 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  he  became 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  that  party. 

Once  he  was  honored  by  being  selected  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  Republican  convention  of  LaPorte 
county,  but  he  always  refused  to  accept  the  offices 
that  were  tendered  him.  He  never  missed  exer¬ 
cising  his  elective  franchise. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  ever 
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ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  he  had  for  the  principles 
which  he  held  dedr.  Through  hard  work, 
economy  and  good  judgment  he  was  successful 
in  acquiring  broad  acres,  a  fine  country  home,  and 
well  filled  granaries. 

On  November  18,  1903,  he  celebrated  his 
eighty-ninth  anniversary  at  his  home  just  south 
of  LaPorte,  where  a  family  dinner  was  given  in 
his  honor.  It  was  the  wish  of  those  who  gathered 
around  the  table  that  they  might  all  be  permitted 
to  meet  under  like  circumstances  eleven  years 
from  that  date  and  celebrate  his  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary,  but  on  December  9  he  passed  away. 

JAMES  M.  ALLEN  was  identified  for  a  half 
century  with  LaPorte  county.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
prosperity  in  northern  Indiana  in  the  development 
of  its  agricultural  resources.  He  came  of  the  old 
school  of  Virginia  farmers,  who  regarded  indus¬ 
try  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  who  combined  strict  in¬ 
tegrity  with  business  sagacity,  and  thrift  with 
genial  and  charming  hospitality.  The  Allen  fam¬ 
ily  settled  in  Virginia  during  the  colonial  period 
and  were  of  English  origin.  They  were  originally 
Friends  in  their  church  affiliations, and  Mr.  Allen's 
father,  Israel  Allen,  was  brought  up  in  that  faith, 
and  married  Sarah  Fifer,  and  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  James 
Monroe  Allen  was  born,  in  1818,  and  where  he 
grew  to  manhood.  In  1840  he  left  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  fairly  well  equipped  by  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  business  career,  and  came  to  Indi¬ 
ana.  Intending  to  follow  the  occupation  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  he  purchased  a  farm  in 
LaPorte  county,  near  Kingsbury,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  devoted  himself  to  its  cultivation  and 
improvement.  He  then  abandoned  farming  opera¬ 
tions  for  a  time  and  became  a  merchant  in  La¬ 
Porte.  While  there  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Place, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Willard  A.  Place.  The  names 
of  the  children  of  this  union  are  given  as  follows : 
Willard  P.,  Jamie,  Fanny,  Flora,  Lizzie,  Katie, 
and  Hattie.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant.  but  by  instinct  and  training  he  was  a  farmer 
and  preferred  the  farm  to  the  store;  and  hence 
after  eight  years  of  merchandising,  having  added 
materially  to  his  wealth,  he  returned  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  He  purchased  a  farm  a  mile  south 
of  LaPorte  and  establised  there  an  old  fashioned 
homestead  of  kindly  hospitality  and  pleasant  asso¬ 


ciations.  Here  he  lived  until  1865,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  farm  about  five  miles  northwest  of 
LaPorte,  which  was  once  the  home  of  General 
Joseph  Orr.  After  living  here  several  years  Mr. 
Allen  returned  to  the  “old  homestead”  and  lived 
there  until  1878,  when  he  retired  from  active 
business  pursuits  and  moved  to  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte,  where  he  passed  away  on  the  14th  day  of 
September,  1893.  His  religious  affiliations  were 
with  the  Disciples  chui  ch,  and  he  was  long  honor¬ 
ably  identified  with  the  history  of  the  county. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  LaPorte 
was  COLONEL  WILLARD  ALLEN  PLACE. 
When  about  six  years  old  he  moved  with  his 
father  into  Genesee  county,  near  West  Bloom¬ 
field,  Ontario  county,  New  York.  His  father  was 
a  mechanic,  and  was  also  engaged  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business,  and  at  one  time  carried  on  a 
store  in  Homellsville,  New  York,  where  Willard 
was  employed  as  clerk.  His  education  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  common  schools  of  New  York  and  in 
the  high  school  at  Homellsville,  which  he  attended 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  Thatchers,  and  Judge 
Hornell,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town,  were 
relatives  of  Mr.  Place,  and  had  induced  him  to 
settle  in  that  section.  Even  that  country  was  then 
in  a  very  primitive  condition,  there  was  not  a 
house  between  Homellsville  and  Canisteo,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  miles,  and  wild  beasts  of  various 
kinds  were  numerous.  In  1818  Mr.  Place  re¬ 
moved  to  Burlington,  ten  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  learned  the  cabinet-maker’s  trade 
and  the  wheelwright  business,  of  one  Thompson, 
and  carried  on  the  shop  for  several  years,  until* 
after  his  marriage.  It  was  at  Burlington  that  he 
was  warned  out  to  do  military  duty  and  was  elected 
captain  of  a  rifle  company.  Subsequently,  when 
the  regiment  was  organized,  William  Harrison, 
son  of  General  Harrison,  was  elected  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  Mr.  Place  major.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  same 
regiment. 

On  January  30,  1828,  Mr.  Place  married  Jane 
C.  Lane,  daughter  of  Aaron  Lane,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  of  which  union  was  born  one  child, 
Eliza,  who  married  James  M.  Allen  as  stated  in 
Mr.  Allen’s  biographical  notice.  The  Lanes  were 
formerly  from  Holland  and  settled  first  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1831  Mr.  Place  made  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  LaPorte  county  and  was  so  well 
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pleased  with  the  country  that  he  determined  to 
make  it  his  home,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
moved  his  family  to  the  place.  His  assisting  to 
built  George  Thomas's  house  and  his  purchasing 
the  first  court  house  which  was  a  frame  building 
and  moving  it  to  his  farm  for  a  residence,  have 
been  related  in  the  preceeding  chapter.  Mr.  Place 
made  agriculture  his  sole  business  for  several 
years  after  his  arrival  in  LaPorte,  but  he  also 
served  his  fellow  men  in  official  capacities,  being 
county  commissioner  for  several  years,  associate 
judge,  county  treasurer,  state  representative,  and 
county  recorder.  He  was  active  as  a  railroad 
man,  and  when  the  Southern  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad  was  being  constructed 
he  was  employed  to  secure  the  right  of  way  and 
was  also  appointed  agent  for  the  sale  of  railroad 
lands.  He  was  one  of  the  stockholders  and  land 
agent  for  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  and  traveled  about  two  years  for  that 
company.  When  the  state  bank  was  organized 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  and  for 
several  years  was  its  president.  He  was  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  the  stock  business,  at  one  time 
buying  and  shipping  cattle  to  the  New  York 
market.  He  was  president  and  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  gas  works,  a  vestryman  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church,  and,  in  short,  was  interested  in  nearly 
all  the  industrial,  financial  and  religious  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  county  and  town,  and  was  an  active 
and  useful  citizen. 

Prominent  among  the  pioneer  merchants  of 
northern  Indiana  was  EDWARD  VAIL,  who 
enjoyed  the  distinction  at  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  business  of  having  engaged  con¬ 
tinuously  in  trade  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of 
his  cotemporaries  in  LaPorte  county.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  his  establishment  in  LaPorte 
was  regarded  as  a  landmark  in  the  city,  a  link 
connecting  the  primitive  frontier  town  with  the 
thrifty  and  prosperous  little  city  into  which  it 
had  developed.  Mr.  Vail  was  one  of  a  family  of 
eight  brothers  who  became  identified  with  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  at  almost  the  beginning  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  They  were  the  sons  of  Isaac  Vail,  who  was 
of  New  England  ancestry  and  came  to  Indiana 
from  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  where  Edward  Vail 
was  born  May  13,  1817,  and  where  he  received 
his  early  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  served  an 


apprenticeship  of  « five  years  and  learned  the 
jeweler's  trade.  He  then  came  west,  following 
his  father’s  family,  who  had  settled  on  a  farm  in 
St  Joseph  county.  Here  he  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  and  his  trade  until  1845,  when  he 
established  himself  in  business  in  LaPorte.  For 
thirty-five  years  or  more  from  that  date  he  was 
engaged  in  merchandising  at  that  point,  and  there 
was  no  more  familiar  figure  than  his  among  the 
merchants  of  that  early  period.  He  was  brought 
up  a  Friend  and  carried  with  him  through  life 
much  of  the  conservatism  of  that  admirable 
people,  coupled  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
made  him  conspicuious  among  those  who  aided 
in  the  material  development  and  upbuilding  of 
LaPorte.  Generous  in  his  impluses,  genial  and 
hospitable  in  his  domestic  and  social  life,  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  held  in  kindly  remembrance 
by  the  few  survivors  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  by  the  generation  which  grew  up  around  him. 
He  passed  away  in  LaPorte  February  2,  1884, 
followed  in  a  few  years  by  his  widow,  who  was 
Miss  Emily  Allen  before  her  marriage,  a  native  of 
Connersville,  Indiana.  Eight  children  were  born 
of  the  union,  but  few  of  whom  survive.  One  of 
the  sons,  Walter  Vail,  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  county,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Michigan  City,  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

SUTTON  VAN  PELT,  now  deceased,  be¬ 
longed  to  that  heroic  band  of  pioneers  who  braved 
the  hardships,  trials  and  dangers  of  frontier  life 
to  found  homes  and  rear  families  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  They  not  only  accomplished  much  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  effect  of  their  labors  continues  and 
will  endure  through  many  succeeding  decades. 
They  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  county,  and  their  names 
should  therefore  be  enduringly  inscribed  on  the 
pages  of  history.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  was  actively 
connected  with  events  which  shaped  the  early 
annals  of  the  county,  and  was  a  representative 
of  the  agricultural  life  of  this  part  of  the  state, 
and  in  whatever  relations  found  he  was  always 
true  to  duty  and  the  right. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  his  birth 
occurred  in  Lebanon,  that  state,  April  7,  1806. 
His  parents  were  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  (Cor¬ 
win)  Van  Pelt,  the  latter  a  sister  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Governor  Tom  Corwin,  whom,  it  is 
said,  Mr.  Van  Pelt  greatly  resembled  both  in 
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physique  and  facial  contour,  and  of  whom  Albert 
D.  Richardson,  in  “Garnered  Sheaves,”  says: 
’  This  age  has  given  us  Tom  Corwin,  the  ‘Ohio 
wagon-boy/  of  wit  so  matchless,  of  voice  so 
mellow  and  organ-like,  of  cheek  swarthy  as  if 
smitten  by  the  fiery  orient;  most  American  of 
men — at  the  fireside  the  greatest  conversationalist 
of  his  day ;  on  the  stump  a  series  of  transitions 
between  Demosthenes  and  old  Burton.” 

When  a  boy  Sutton  Van  Pelt  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  removal  from  Ohio  to  Indiana, 
the  family  home  being  established  in  Shelby  coun¬ 
ty.  where  he  remained  until  1834.  That  year  wit¬ 
nessed  his  arrival  in  LaPorte  county,  which  was 
then  a  frontier  district,  its  lands  largely  unculti¬ 
vated,  much  of  the  country  being  yet  in  possession 
of  the  government.  The  work  of  improvement 
and  progress  was  just  beginning,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  took  an  active  and  helpful  part.  He  was 
elected  the  third  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  was 
brave  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  performed  the  first  and  only  execution  in  the 
county,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  not  employ 
a  substitute  he  replied,  “I  would  make  him  a 
murderer.  It  is  my  duty  and  I  will  do  it.” 

When  his  term  of  official  service  had  expired 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  engaged  in  farming  and  for  ten 
years  continued  to  engage  in  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  with  excellent  results.  He  gathered  rich  har¬ 
vests,  and  in  the  markets  they  brought  to  him  a 
rich  financial  return.  After  ten  years  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  LaPorte  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  grain  trade,  being  an  extensive  and  pros¬ 
perous  speculator.  As  the  years  passed  he  added 
to  his  possessions,  gaining  a  handsome  compe¬ 
tence. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  was  three  times  married.  In 
1828  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Juliette 
Squier,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  were  bom  to  them,  namely :  Alexander,  who 
died  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years ;  David  S.,  a  resident  oj  Cincinnati ; 
and  Camilla,  the  widow  of  Aurora  Case,  who  is 
represented  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  For  his 
second  wife  Mr.  Van  Pelt  chose  Hannah  Bridge, 
who  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  and  they 
had  three  children :  Tom  Corwin  and  Halleck, 
who  died  in  infancy ; and  Corwin  Beecher,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  was  a  manufacturer  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  but  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York 
city.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  in  1848, 


and  Mr.  Van  Pelt  afterward  married  Miss  Rachel 
C.  Andrew,  who  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
a  member  of  the  well  known  Andrew  family  of 
LaPorte  county.  Her  death  occurred  in  1895. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  passed  away  July  10,  1882,  after 
a  residence  in  LaPorte  county  of  almost  half  a 
century.  The  community  thus  lost  one  of  its 
honored  pioneers  and  valued  citizens.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  New  church  and  a  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  gentleman.  He  possessd  a 
strong  will,  firm  determination  and  resolute  spirit, 
and  his  actions  were  at  all  times  guided  by  justice 
and  truth.  He  left  the  impress  of  his  individual¬ 
ity  upon  the  public  life  of  the  county  and  upon  the 
policy  which  shaped  the  county’s  history,  and  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  by  those  who  knew  him. 

The  name  of  AURORA  CASE  was  long  an 
honored  one  in  connection  with  financial  circles 
in  LaPorte  county,  and  the  First  National  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  still  stands 
as  a  monument  to  him  and  his  business  colleagues 
who  founded  it.  LaPorte  honored  him  because 
of  an  irreproachable  life  and  by  reason  of  his 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  His  friends  enter¬ 
tained  for  him  the  warmest  regard  by  reason  of 
his  many  excellencies  of  character;  and  his  wife 
bestowed  upon  him  the  love  which  is  ever  given 
in  return  fpr  the  thoughtful  care  and  consideration 
of  a  devoted  husband. 

Connecticut  claimed  him  as  a  native  son,  his 
birth  having  occurred  in  that  state  August  22, 
1813.  He  represented  one  of  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  families.  For  over  two  hundred  years  the 
Case  estate  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
The  parents  of  Aurora  Case  were  Aurora  and 
Elizabeth  Case,  and  in  their  home  the  son  spent 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  amid  re¬ 
finement  and  elevating  influences.  He  acquired  a 
good  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  then 
resolved  to  establish  his  home  in  the  great  and 
growing  west  with  its  broader  business  oportuni- 
ties  and  advantages.  Accordingly  he  arrived  in 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  the  population  of  which 
was  then,  in  1836,  very  limited.  Through  many 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  business  life  and 
commercial  expansion  of  this  section  of  the  state, 
and  his  efforts  wrought  for  the  general  good  as 
well  as  his  individual  prosperity. 

In  1838  he  purchased  a  large  number  of 
wooden  clocks  in  Bristol,  Connecticut,  and  by  wav 
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of  the  great  lakes  shipped  them  to  Michigan  City. 
He  came  here  in  advance  of  the  goods  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  sale,  and  engaged  men, 
teams  and  wagons  which  he  sent  to  Michigan 
City,  and  by  the  day  his  cargo  should  have  arrived 
he  was  ready  to  send  out  his  men  to  sell  the  clocks 
throughout  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Case 
and  his  men  waited  and  one  day  succeeded  an¬ 
other,  and  still  his  shipment  was  not  received. 
The  men  and  teams  were  lying  idle  at  the  hotel 
at  Mr.  Case's  expense.  He  bought  the  goods  on 
credit  and  naturally  became  very  anxious  for 
their  arrival.  His  anxiety  caused  him  to  lose 
much  sleep,  but  early  one  morning  he  fell  into  a 
doze  and  dreamed  that  some  one  appeared  to  him 
and  informed  him  that  the  vessel  bearing  his 
clocks  was  at  hand  and  that  he  must  bestir  him¬ 
self  and  rouse  his  men  and  prepare  to  unload  the 
freight.  On  awaking  he  felt  that  the  dream  was 
true,  and  so  strong  was  this  impression  upon  him 
that  he  at  once  arose,  dressed  and  made  his  way 
to  the  beach.  Far  out  upon  the  water  he  saw  a 
tiny  white  sail,  and  feeling  sure  that  this  was  the 
long-looked-for  boat  he  returned  to  the  hotel  and 
called  his  men.  In  a  short  time  the  vessel  came 
into  port  filled  with  wooden  clocks  consigned  to 
Aurora  Case,  and  the  dream  was  thus  realized. 
The  venture*  proved  successful,  for  the  clocks 
were  sold  throughout  the  country  at  a  good  profit. 
Thus  he  entered  upon  his  active  business  life  in 
LaPorte  county,  where  he  was  destined  to  play 
such  an  important  part. 

In  i86r  Mr.  Case  removed  from  Michigan 
City  to  LaPorte.  He  had  formerly  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank  in  Michigan  City,  and  was  also 
the  president  of  the  old  plank  road  company. 
Two  years  after  his  removal  to  LaPorte  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  organization  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  this  city,  was  chosen  its  first  president, 
and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  October  7,  1872.  He 
placed  the  institution  upon  a  safe  basis,  and  the 
sound  financial  policy  which  he  inaugurated  has 
since  been  followed  bringing  success  to  the  bank. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1866,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  Aurora  Case  and  Miss  Camilla  Van 
Pelt,  a  daughter  of  Sutton  Van  Pelt,  and  theirs 
was  a  most  happy  married  life.  In  matters  of 
citizenship  he  was  very  public-spirited  and  pn> 
gressive,  and  was  a  co-operant  factor  in  many 
movements  for  the  general  good.  Social,  in¬ 


tellectual  and  moral  advancement  were  causes 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  for  promotion  along  those  lines.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  was  an  earnest  Republican,  doing  much  to 
secure  the  growth  and  the  adoption  of  party  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  in  several  city  offices  he  capably 
served,  although  he  never  sought  office  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  party  fealty.  He  held  membership  in 
the  Episcopal  church  and  was  active  in  its  in¬ 
terests.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  LaPorte 
Library  and  Natural  History  Association,  and 
was  much  interested  in  its  establishment  upon 
a  basis  of  greater  permanency  and  usefulness. 
He  regarded  it  as  an  important  means  of  culture 
and  education  and  contributed  liberally  to  its 
support.  He  lived  in  advance  of  his  times.  Hw 
ideas  were  most  progressive,  his  labors  most 
practical  and  therefore  his  efforts  were  attended 
with  splendid  results,  whether  they  were  for  his 
own  benefit  or  the  public  good. 

Mrs.  Case,  who  still  survives  her  husband, 
was  born  in  LaPorte  county  and  has  spent  al¬ 
most  her  entire  life  in  the  county  seat.  The  well 
known  Case  homestead  is  at  1007  Jefferson 
avenue,  where  she  went  with  her  husband  as  a 
bride  soon  after  their  marriage.  She  is  a  woman 
of  spirit  and  intelligence  and  is  greatly  esteemed 
in  LaPorte.  Her  religious  views  are  those  of  the 
New  church,  in  which  she  holds  membership, 
and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  church  have  been 
most  helpful  and  beneficial. 

GEORGE  S.  SEYMOUR  was  another  man 
who  was  early  identified  with  the  business  of 
LaPorte.  He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
January  15,  1823,  and  passed  away  in  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  August  14,  1893.  He  learned  the  hat¬ 
ter's  trade,  working  at  that  business  until  he  at¬ 
tained  his  majority.  Then  he  came  west  by  the 
slow  stages  with  which  travelers  were  conveyed 
in  those  days.  In  the  spring  of  1845  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Gilbert  Hath¬ 
away,  of  LaPorte.  The  following  year  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Chicago  and  assisted  in  taking  the 
census  of  that  place,  then  a  city  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Being  called  to  fill  a  position  as  clerk  of  the 
Commissioner's  Court,  he  devoted  himself  to  that 
duty  and  then  spent  a  year  studying  law  with 
Judge  Skinner.  In  1850  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Lydia  Cummings  Webster,  a 
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lineal  descendant  of  Daniel  Webster.  They  made 
their  home  in  LaPorte,  Mr.  Seymour  devoting 
himself  to  law;  though  later  in  life  he  took  up 
insurance,  loans  and  real  estate  to  the  exclusion’ 
of  all  else.  Seven  children  were  the  issue  of  the 
marriage,  two  dying  in  infancy,  and  Emma 
Florence,  Arthur  Webster,  George  Frederick, 
Walter  Webster,  and  Paul  Henry,  all  of  whom 
attained  to  useful  callings  and  respectable  posi¬ 
tions  in  life.  George  F.  now  carries  on  the  in¬ 
surance  and  agency  business  established  by  his 
father.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  served  one 
term  as  city  clerk  of  LaPorte,  was  for  many  years 
an  active  and  prominent  Mason,  assisted  in  the 
first  organization  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  in  LaPorte,  was  for  many  years  and 
until  his  death  a  member  of  the  New  church 
society  in  LaPorte,  and  was  a  reliable  business 
man  of  long  standing,  controlling  large  insurance 
interests.  The  widow  still  lives,  making  her 
home  with  the  son  Walter,  who  is  engaged  in 
business  in  Chicago,  beloved  by  all  who  know 
her,  a  sheaf  ripe  but  still  standing  uncut  in  life's 
autumn. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  county,  we 
have  mentioned  GENERAL  JOSEPH  ORR, 
whose  first  interests  were  those  of  farming  and 
whose  residence  was  in  the  country.  But  he  was 
so  identified  with  the  interests  both  of  Michigan 
City  and  of  LaPorte,  and  his  personality  is  so 
effectually  stamped  upon  the  county  itself,  that 
we  give  an  account  of  him  here.  He  was  born 
at  Mount  Rock,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  July  28,  1794.  His  father,  David  Orr, 
was  from  Donegal  county,  Ireland;  his  mother, 
the  wife  of  David,  was  a  Pennsylvania  woman  of 
English  descent.  Joseph  Orr  was  the  eldest  of 
eleven  children.  He  emigrated  with  his  father’s 
family  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  now  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  a  part  of  Minnesota,  landing  in  Cincinnati, 
April  1,  1799,  when  the  town  had  barely  six  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory  less  than  the  present  population  of  LaPorte 
and  Michigan  City.  Yet  he  lived  to  see  the 
northwest  contain  nearly  two  million  people. 
Joseph's  first  experience  in  squatter  life  was  at 
the  age  of  five,  among  the  Indians*  twelve  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati,  where  for  twelve  years  he 
assisted  his  father  in  grubbing,  chopping,  piling 


brush  and  other  work  common  to  settling  in  the 
backwoods.  Meantime  he  received  three  quarters 
of  schooling — one  under  the  tuition  of  an  Irish¬ 
man.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  Irish*  school 
masters,  with  a  somewhat  shady  history,  there 
were  in  the  country  in  those  days.  Joseph's 
second  quarter  of  schooling  was  under  the  tuition 
of  a  Dutchman,  and  the  third  under  that  of  a 
Yankee  of  eccentric  character.  Joseph's  library 
privileges  during  the  same  period  consisted  of  the 
Bible,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
larger  and  shorter  Catechism,  Dilworth's  Spell¬ 
ing  Book,  and  Pike's  Arithmetic.  His  studies 
commenced  with,  “What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man?"  and  a  few  years  afterward  he  added  to 
his  articles  of  faith  the  teachings  of  Poor  Richard 
on  Industry  and  Economy.  In  spelling  he  pro¬ 
gressed  as  far  as  “crucifix"  and  in  arithmetic  he 
could  “cipher  out"  that  he  was  getting  along 
towards  eighteen  when  the  war  of  1812  broke 
out.  He  at  once  volunteered  and  was  marched 
to  Cincinnati  to  be  mustered  into  service,  but 
being  examined  by  an  Irish  surgeon  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  too  slim  a  person  to  wade  the  black 
swamps  of  Canada,  and  therefore  he  was  re¬ 
jected.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  bound  to 
a  nephew  of  the  noted  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  of 
Ticonderoga  fame,  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade 
in  Cincinnati.  His  “boss"  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  who  inherited  a  fair  library,  to  which 
Joseph  Orr  had  free  access,  and  which  was  the 
means  of  stimulating  his  taste  for  reading.  He 
also  embraced  an  offer  of  a  very  liberal  teacher 
of  night  schools,  and  for  three  winters  in  suc¬ 
cession  was  one  of  his  most  punctual  scholars. 

He  reached  his  majority  in  1815,  when  he 
went  to  work  as  a  journeyman  for  a  man  from 
New  York  city  who  was  a  complete  master  of  his 
trade.  He  worked  for  him  six  months  at  $1.25 
per  day,  paying  $3.00  per  week  for  his  board, 
and  washing;  the  next  six  months  he  received 
$1.50  per  day,  after  which  he  remained  thirteen 
months  longer  at  $2.00  per  day.  During  these 
two  years  and  one  month  he  lost  but  two  days 
and  a  quarter — one  of  the  lost  days  was  spent  on 
Saturday  in  walking  forty-five  miles  out  to  Union 
county,  Indiana,  to  visit  his  father’s  family,  the 
other  day  was  spent  on  the  following  Monday  in 
walking  back  again.  The  quarter  day  was  spent 
the  next  morning  in  nursing  his  blistered  toes. 
The  round  trip  of  ninety  miles  cost  him  a  dinner 
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going  and  a  dinner  coming,  or  50  cents  all  told.  . 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Joseph  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poor  young  man,  but  at  the  end  of  his 
two  years  and  one  month's  work  he  was  the 
possessor  of  nearly  six  hundred  dollars,  besides 
having  spent  the  first  ten  dollars  of  his  earnings 
for  tools -with  which  to  work,  and  the  second  ten 
dollars  for  a  right  to  the  Cincinnati  library.  In 
these  days  of  free  libraries  young  men  do  not 
appreciate  their  privileges  as  Joseph  Orr  did. 

Feeling  the  need  of  more  schooling,  especially 
in  mathematics,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  two 
terms  of  four  months  each  free  of  charge,  from  a 
very  clever  Yankee  by  the  name  of  Solomon 
Terrell.  Under  his  tuition  Joseph  made  good 
progress  until  the  middle  of  the  second .  term, 
when  the  master  married  a  wife  and  gave  up 
teaching. 

Resuming  the  carpenter's  trade  Joseph  ap¬ 
plied  himself  as  usual  until  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  when  he  formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  Yankee  school-ma'am  and  se¬ 
cured  her  services  to  teach  him  for  life.  Her 
name  was  Harriet  Foster,  and  she  was  of  En¬ 
glish  descent.  The  two  were  married  September 
17,  1818,  and  of  the  union  were  born  eight  chil¬ 
dren  the  two  last  in  LaPorte  county.  After  his 
marriage  Joseph  Orr  continued  at  his  trade  in 
Cincinnati  until  June,  1823.  He  had  made  several 
trips  to  the  new  settlements  of  Indiana  in  search 
of  a  location  to  which  he  would  move,  and  which 
promised  health  and  an  opportunity  to  grow  up 
with  the  country,  but  none  offered  promising 
these  advantages  until  the  middle  of  1823.  Hap¬ 
pening  in  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  some  time 
previous,  with  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
locate  the  county  seat,  through  the  personal  kind¬ 
ness  of  one  of  those  gentlemen  young  Orr  was 
enabled  to  secure  two  good  locations  in  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  present  town  of  Greencastle.  He  at 
once  engaged  in  building  a  cabin  sixteen  feet 
square  on  one  of  them,  and  returned  to  Cincinnati 
for  his  family  and  goods  to  occupy  it.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  new  home  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1823,  with  his  family  and  all  the  goods  he  had 
been  able  to  purchase,  and  busied  himself  for 
some  time  in  selling  goods  and  clearing  lip  land. 
He  also  trained  the  boys  of  the  locality  in  mili¬ 
tary  tactics  and  duties,  and  on  the  organization  of 
a  regiment  in  the  county  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  its  command.  When  the  regiments  of 


several  counties  were  united  and  a  brigade  was 
formed,  he  was  chosen  to  command  it  and  was 
honored  with  a  brigadier  general's  commission 
by  governor  James  B.  Ray.  In  December,  1830, 
he  was  agairr promoted  and  elected  major  general 
of  the  Eight  Division  of  Indiana  Militia.  Thus 
he  was  a  real  general ;  his  title  was  genuine  and 
not  one  of  those  titles  so  common  in  this  country 
which  are  bestowed  by  flattery  and  appropriated 
by  self-esteem. 

Meantime  General  Orr  had  embarked  in 
politics,  and  in  1828  he  was  not  only  placed  in 
nomination  and  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  state 
legislature,  but  was  also  placed  on  the  electoral 
ticket  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  was  badly 
beaten  in  the  state.  But  in  November  of  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  state  senate,  and  in  the  following  year,  1830, 
was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  three  years  in  the 
same  body.  Besides  these  offices  he  was  for  seven 
years  the  presiding  officer  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  old  State  Bank. 

In  the  fall  of  1831  he  started  on  a  flying  trip 
to  Door  Prairie  in  company  with  some  old  friends 
from  near  Cincinnati  who  designed  to  visit  Chi¬ 
cago,  western  Illinois,  and  return  by  way  of  Terre 
Haute  and  Greencastle.  He  joined  the  company 
at  Crawfordsville  with  Major  Elston,  who  had 
just  purchased  the  site  at  Michigan  City  and  who 
with  his  party  was  just  starting  to  lay  out  his 
town.  But  on  reaching  the  location  the  Major 
found  that  his  prepared  plat  did  not  square  with 
the  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  banks  of  Trail 
creek.  The  General  being  something  of  a  drafts¬ 
man  quickly  settled  the  question  by  drawing  one 
that  did,  with  his  fingers,  on  the  sand  of  the  lake 
shore,  for  which  he  received  a  present  of  a  comer 
lot. 

The  party  visited  Door  Prairie  and  all  were 
struck  with  its  beauty,  but  the  General  more  than 
the  rest.  As  the  land  was  to  be  offered  for  sale 
the  following  week  at  Logansport,  he  asked  leave 
of  his  party  to  return  to  the  sale.  After  spending 
a  day  or  two  in  looking  up  section  corners,  he 
passed  on  and  was  present  when  the  sale  opened. 
He  first  waited  on  the  agent  who  had  the  sale  in 
charge  and  told  him  he  was  like  the  Frenchman 
at  the  lottery  who  said  he  had  no  ticket  and  no 
money  to  buy  one  but  wanted  a  chance  at  the 
prize,  and  the  agent  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
buying  all  he  thought  he  could  pay  for  by  the 
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meeting  of  the  legislature  on  the  following  De¬ 
cember.  The  General  chose  a  tract  of  eleven 
hundred  acres  and  had  his  initial  O  placed  on  it. 
He  was  so  mixed  up  with  politics  that  moving 
was  impossible  for  the  present,  but  the  next  year 
found  him  again  on  Door  Prairie  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  Black  Hawk  scare  in  that  locality. 
The  massacre  of  some  fifteen  whites  near  Fox 
river,  Illinois,  was  a  more  serious  matter,  and  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Noble  about  it,  stating  that  he 
would  leave  next  day  for  Chicago  and  inform 
himself  with  regard  to  it.  He  did  so,  and  gave 
what  active  service  he  could  during  that  Indian 
trouble,  as  will  be  related  elsewhjere.  These 
services,  regimental  reviews,  and  legislative 
duties  occupied  his  time  and  attention  until  after 
the  first  of  February,  1833.  But  he  had  a  prairie 
farm  on  his  hands,  and  so,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
that  month,  he  took  leave  of  politics  and  set  out 
for  his  new  home  in  LaPorte  county. 

On  leaving  Greencastle  his  outfit  consisted  of 
his  wife,  five  children,  three  laborers  whom  the 
General  hired  by  the  year,  two  wagons,  seven 
yoke  of  cattle,  one  horse,  four  cows,  sixty  head 
of  hogs,  and  his  household  furniture — quite  a 
patriarchal  procession ;  that  is,  if  he  had  possessed 
more  wives,  and  sheep  instead  of  hogs,  which 
latter  the  Hebrews  would  hardly  tolerate.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  continued  so  to  the  end  of 
his  journey,  so  cold  that  he  crossed  the  streams 
and  marshes  north  of  Lafayette,  including  the 
Kankakee,  on  the  ice,  halting  three  miles  west  of 
LaPorte  on  the  tenth  day  of  March,  1833,  with 
the  whole  party  in  good  health  and  spirits.  From 
the  time  he  crossed  the  Wabash  his  days  and 
nights  were  spent  entirely  in  the  open  air,  except 
what  shelter  might  be  obtained  in  an  open 
tent  stretched  before  a  log  fire,  the  fire  serving 
to  keep  the  feet  warm.  On  arriving  in  LaPorte 
county  he  found  the  snow  a  foot  deep,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  it  served  well  to  sleep  on  instead  of 
a  straw  bed  until  he  could  do  better.  In  five  days 
he  had  built  a  log  house  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet, 
with  a  puncheon  floor,  a  clapboard  door,  a  loft, 
a  ladder  for  the  boys  “to  go  up  to  roost,”  and  a 
hole  in  one  end  of  the  cabin  to  let  out  the  smoke. 
All  hands  were  kept  so  busy  that  no  one  had  time 
to  complain  and  the  days  passed  pleasantly.  Rails 
were  made,  hauled  and  put  up  by  the  thousands 
and  in  due  time  seventeen  acres  were  seeded  with 
oats,  fifty-five  in  corn,  one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
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wheat  and  four  hundred  acres  fenced  before  the 
next  Christmas. 

The  General’s  first  trip  to  mill  was  to  Berrien 
county,  Michigan,  requiring  four  days  with  his 
ox  team.  He  welcomed  the  incoming  settlers, 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  his  neighbors,  and 
thought  that  for  some  years  the  flow  of  immigra¬ 
tion  increased  faster  in  LaPorte  county  than  in 
any  other  county  of  the  state,  and  that  in  enter¬ 
prise  and  general  intelligence  it  was  surpassed 
by  none.  His  course  of  farming  was  a  success. 
He  himself  set  the  example  of  industry  and  there¬ 
fore  obtained  the  full  worth  of  his  money  from 
his  hired  laborers.  He  added  farm  to  farm  and 
furnished  to  each  of  his  sons  a  farm  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  time  of  life  when  he  could  take 
care  of  it,  so  that  when  his  youngest  came  of  age, 
in  1857,  he  had  given  them  quite  a  fortune.  He 
was  a  devoted  friend  to  horticulture  and  a  lover 
of  floriculture,  as  the  neatness  and  surroundings 
of  his  home  testified.  In  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  in  the  internal  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  the  home,  his  wife  was  always  a  willing  helper. 
He  never  regretted  coming  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Yankee  school  ma’am.  Often  in  his  travels, 
on  business  as  well  as  on  pleasure  excursions,  he 
had  his  wife  accompany  him,  not  only  for  campan- 
ionship  but  as  he  wittily  said  as  “a  word  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  civil  treatment  and  good  quarters.” 
His  frequent  visits  to  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  fairs,  not  only  in  his  own  county  and  state, 
but  in  surrounding  states,  kept  him  well  informed 
as  to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  these  institutions. 
Fie  condemned  the  objectionable  features  often  tol¬ 
erated  and  permitted  by  their  managers,  but  aside 
from  these  he  regarded  the  encouragement  of 
these  fairs  as  useful  to  agriculture,  the  basis  of 
our  national  prosperity.  He  held  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  fairs  for  many  years  and  was 
well  qualified  to  give  a  mature  opinion  concerning 
them. 

In  1867  the  General,  in  connection  with  Hon. 
C.  F.  Coffin  and  A.  C.  Downey,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Baker,  a  commissioner  “to  establish  a 
House  of  Refuge  for  the  correction  and  reforma¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  offenders,”  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  a  number  of  institutions  of  the 
kind,  in  company  with  his  co-members,  the  fam¬ 
ily  system  was  adopted,  and  the  General  drew  up 
a  plan  for  the  same,  which  was  fully  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  board.  The  lands  were  pur- 
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chased  by  the  Governor,  on  consultation  with  the  his  farm  and  left  a  fine  country  residence  for  one 
board,  and  embraced  a  beautiful  plat  of  ground  of  less  pretensions,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
near  Plainfield,  some  fourteen  miles  west  of  In-  der  of  his  days.  He  was  a  rugged  character,  of 
dianapolis.  The  plan  originally  embraced  one  great  personal  force,  and  his  Irish  extraction 
main  and  ten  family  buildings,  besides  shops,  out-  form  his  father’s  side  continually  manifested  itself 
buildings,  playgrounds,  gardens,  fountains,  etc.,  in  his  ready  wit.  He  made  for  the  things  which 
for  the  accommodation  of  five  hundred  boys  with  were  honest  and  upright,  and  for  the  best  good 
the  officers  of  the  institution.  So  arose  the  Plain-  of  the  community.  He  was  public-spirited,  lend- 
field  House  of  Correction.  After  the  building  of  ing  his  aid  to  every  movement  which  promised  to 
the  institution  was  well  in  progress  the  General  promote  the  public  welfare.  He  was  a  devoted 
resigned.  member  of  the  Old  Settlers  Association  of  the 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  the  General  felt  the  county,  and  his  name  heads  the  list  of  the  death 
need  of  curtailing  his  duties  and  accordingly  sold  roll  at  their  meeting  on  August  28,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


DEVELOPMENT— MICHIGAN  CITY. 

“Against  the  Tiber’s  mouth,  but  far  away, 

An  ancient  town  was  seated  on  the  sea — 

A  Tyrian  colony — the  people  made 
Stout  for  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade; 
Carthage  the  name— belov*d  by  Juno  more 
Than  her  own  Argos,  or  the  Samian  shore." 

Aeneid  Book  i,  drydbn’s  translation. 


With  the  single  exception  of  Hudson,  Mich¬ 
igan  township  is  now  the  smallest  in  LaPorte 
county,  as  its  northwestern  corner  is  cut  off 
by  Lake  Michigan.  Formerly  it  had  a  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  finest  forest  timber 
interspersed  with  streams  which  afforded  nu¬ 
merous  mill  seats.  One  of  these  was  Trail  creek ; 
a  deep,  sluggish,  very  crooked  stream  which 
meandered  through  the  country  and  discharged 
its  waters  into  Lake  Michigan  at  the  foot  of 
Hoosier  Slide.  The  first  saw  mill  in  the  town¬ 
ship  was  built  by  John  Walker,  father  of  Major 
Benjamin  P.  Walker  of  LaPorte.  John  Cheney, 
John  Ritter,  the  Shreves,  Sanfords  and  Van 
Winkles  were  all  early  settlers.  Being  a  wooded 
country,  Michigan  township  settled  less  rapidly 
than  others,  and  owning  to  the  sparseness  of  the 
population  its  history  is  mainly  that  of  Michigan 
City. 

The  early  French  explorers  and  missionaries 
have  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  these  visited  the  locality 
of  Michigan  City;  at  any  rate  we  have  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  one  of  them 
did.  In  1673  Nicholas  Perrot,  an  adventurous 
Frenchman  connected  with  a  trading  company 
at  Montreal,  made  an  exploration  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  and  in  giving  an  account  of  his  travels  he 
said  that  at  the  head  of  the  great  lake  there  were 
“mountains  of  white  sand.”  As  the  locality  of 
10 


Michigan  City  is  the  head  of  the  lake,  as  the  sand 
dunes  at  that  point  meet  this  description  exactly, 
and  as  there  is  no  other  place  on  the  lake  which 
does,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  was  the  place 
which  he  visited  and  thus  describes.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  Chevalier  DeTonty,  LaSalle  and 
others  visited  the  spot,  but  there  is  no  direct 
proof  of  it,  save  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Father 
Claude  Allouez,  who  speaks  of  visiting  the 
Indians  at  the  “sand  hills,”  and  the  region  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  Miami  Con¬ 
federation  of  Indians,  or  particularly  of  the 
Pottawottomies,  until  the  advent  of  the  white 
settlers  in  the  early  thirties  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

This  town  had  the  honor  of  being  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  United  States  Congress  as  “the 
inconsiderable  position  at  the  mouth  of  Trail 
Creek.”  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
it  by  the  party  who  first  surveyed  the  state  road 
leading  from  the  Ohio  river  through  Lafayette 
and  Logansport  to  its  termination  at  Michigan 
City.  This  party  consisted  of  John  M’Donald, 
of  Daviess  county,  Chester  Elliott,  of  Warwick 
county,  and  John  I.  Neely,  of  Gibson  county. 
The  land  for  the  original  plat  of  Michigan  City 
was  purchased  by  Major  Isaac  C.  Elston,  of 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  at  the  sale  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Road  lands  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  He  was  a  citizen 
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of  the  state,  but  was  originally  from  New  York. 
This  gentleman  had  the  sagacity  to  forsee  that 
amid  the  splendid  resources  of  the  county  and 
the  grand  commercial  position  which  it  presented, 
Michigan  City  was  destined  to  hold  no  “incon¬ 
siderable”  rank  among  the  flourishing  towns  in 
the  western  world.  In  October,  1832,  when  the 
commissioners  came  to  the  county  to  locate  the 
seat  of  justice,  we  find  Major  Elston  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  laying  out  the  original  plat  of  Michigan 
City.  He  laid  it  out  wisely.  The  lots  were  all 
large  and  every  lot  was  bounded  by  one  or  more 
streets.  The  most  generous  provision  was  also 
made  by  the  proprietor  in  donations  of  school, 
church  and  parsonage  lots,  as  well  as  the  most 
liberal  accommodations  to  the  earliest  settlers. 
Major  Elston  lived  to  see  and  realize  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  highest  anticipations  of  the  city’s 
prosperity,  which  was  a  rich  reward  for  his  en¬ 
terprise,  and  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  the 
good  will  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Asa  Harper,  who  afterwards  lived  in  Cool 
Spring  township,  assisted  in  the  survey.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  there  was  a  partially  finished 
cabin  in  Michigan  City  as  early  as  October,  1832, 
and  that  it  was  the  only  building  in  the  place. 
This  probably  served  as  the  home  of  Major 
Elston  and  the  surveying  party  in  laying  out  the 
town,  the  original  plat  of  which  was  recorded 
September  17,  1833;  though  there  have  been 
many  additions  since. 

In  August,  1833,  Jacob  Furman  and  B.  F. 
Bryant  built  a  log  cabin  on  a  spot  afterwards 
known  as  Peck’s  corner.  Samuel  Flint  arrived 
in  October,  1833,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
came  George  W.  Selkirk,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  farmer  in  Cool  Spring  township.  It  is 
said  that  there  was  but  one  frame  building  then  in 
the  town,  which  was  built  by  Samuel  B.  Webster. 
Mr.  Flint  built  the  second  one  for  the  occupation 
of  his  family.  In  June,  1833,  Thompson  W. 
Francis  arrived  but  left  soon  after,  not  returning 
as  a  permanent  resident  until  March  16,  1834. 
But  as  he  was  a  carpenter  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  some  work  during  his  first  stay,  which  may 
account  for  Webster's  frame  building,  which 
Samuel  Flint  found  when  he  arrived.  Joseph  C. 
Orr  and  Samuel  Miller,  Esq.,  were  on  the  ground 
by  March,  1834.  Orr  built  a  tannery  and  lived 
in  a  log  house  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  Ames  and  Holliday’s  drug  store.  He  made 


this  log  house  serve  as  an  inn  where  he  enter¬ 
tained  strangers  until  a  suitable  hotel  was  built. 
Samuel  Miller,  Esq.,  obtained  the  establishment 
of  a  postoffice  and  became  the  first  postmaster. 
He  sent  a, horseman  to  LaPorte  once  a  week  for 
the  mail.  The  Michigan  road  had  been  laid  out 
and  the  laborers  were  then  at  work  upon  it ;  but 
it  was  not  completed  at  the  northern  terminus, 
there  was  only  an  Indian  trail  between  Michigan 
City  and  LaPorte,  and  foot  paths  or  new  cart 
paths  from  place  to  place.  Soon  afterwards  a 
route  was  established  between  Michigan  City  and 
Chicago  around  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
mail  arrived  daily  in  four-horse  stages,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  postoffice 
soon  exceeded  $100.  Samuel  Miller,  Esq.  became 
one  of  the  heaviest  merchants  of  the  town. 
Colonel  William  Teal,  if  not  the  first,  was  one  of 
the  first  merchants.  In  company  with  him  was 
David  Sprague,  Esq.,  and  they  did  an  enormous 
business.  These  gentlemen  were  associated  with 
the  original  proprietor  as  holders  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  unsold  lots.  Daniel  Brown  and  Jacob  Haas 
formed  a  mercantile  copartnership  in  1834.  Teal 
and  Sprague,  Brown  and  Haas,  and  Samuel 
Miller  were  all  merchants  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  volume  of  business  which  they  transacted  in 
1834,  nay,  for  the  single  month  of  June  in  that 
year,  is  simply  amazing  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
chapter  on  Business  and  Commerce.  In  1834 
two  hotels  were  built;  the  first  by  Lofland  and 
Taylor  near  the  harbor,  the  other  by  Samuel 
Olinger,  Thompson  Francis  doing  the  carpenter 
work.  Business  was  good,  the  merchants  had 
more  than  they  could  do,  vessels  were  continually 
arriving  with  merchandise  of  various  kinds  and 
departing  loaded  with  grain  and  produce,  wagons 
were  continually  arriving  from  the  interior 
loaded  with  grain  and  produce  and  departing 
loaded  with  merchandise,  settlers  were  con¬ 
stantly  arriving  who  were  laborers,  artisans, 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  merchants;  the  hotels 
were  full  of  new  arrivals  or  travelers  passing 
through,  the  stages  were  crowded ;  dwelling 
houses,  warehouses,  business  blocks  and  public 
buildings  were  going  up,  the  streets  were  full 
of  bustle  and  activity,  and  all  the  affairs  of  this 
new  and  rapidly  growing  town  were  progressing 
at  a  noisy  pace  which  surprises  us  even  at  this 
late  day.  Before  the  close  of  1834  this  place 
which  two  years  previous  had  been  inhabited  only 
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by  forest  men  and  wild  beasts,  contained  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  souls. 

In  the  town  there  were  not  many  doctors  nor 
lawyers,  but  a  sufficient  number  for  all  require¬ 
ments  ;  for  health  prevailed,  .drunkenness  was  al¬ 
most  unknown,  the  people  lived  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and  were  united  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  new  town  a  prosperous  one.  On  July 
8,  1835,  a  paper  was  established,  the  first  in  the 
county,  the  Michigan  City  Gazette ,  and  a  writer 
on  the  new  paper,  evidently  in  love  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  eloquently  discourses  as  follows: — 

“The  advantages  which  this  place  possesses 
are  manifold.  Contiguous  to  us  are  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  prairies  with  an  adequate  number 
of  delightful  groves,  as  well  as  an  endless  variety 
of  the  finest  forest  timber;  and  all  these  inter¬ 
spersed  with  streams  which  afford  mill  seats 
ample  in  capacity  and  numbers  for  all  purposes. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  lands  about  us,  while 
the  site  of  our  town  is  sandy  and  mud  is  never 
seen  in  our  streets.  Immediately  upon  the  lake 
shore  two  huge  bluffs  rear  their  lofty  heads  as 
if  on  purpose  to  form  in  winter  a  rampart  to 
protect  us  from  the  blasts  that  sweep  along  the 
lake,  yet  leaving  a  loop-hole  through  which  we 
may  peep  at  its  angry  surface,  and  in  summer  to 
relieve  the  eye  from  that  monotony  which  would 
otherwise  exist,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a 
natural  observatory  which  on  ascending  the  sum¬ 
mit  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  views  in  the 
world.  Here  before  us  is  spread  that  beautiful 
and  transparent  sheet  of  water,  Lake  Michigan, 
inviting  us  across  its  placid  surface  to  an  easy 
and  rapid  intercourse  with  th~present  and  future 
inhabitants  of  its  shores,  the  extent  of  which  is 
but  little  short  of  one  thousand  miles,  affording 
also  a  way  of  conveyance  by  which  we  may  send 
a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Rochester  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents.  These  waters  also  furnish  us  with 
the  finest  varieties  of  fish.  The  salubrity  of  our 
climate  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  From  the 
short  experience  of  its  inhabitants,  and  from  all 
the  known  experience  of  the  natives,  no  place  in 
either  the  western  or  eastern  country  is  more 
decidedly  healthy.  But  one  burial  from  among 
our  citizens,  a  child,  has  taken  place  the  last 
year/' 

Major  Elston  obtained  his  land  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  November  6  and  13,  1830,  May  13, 
and  July  1,  1831,  and  April  10,  1832;  this  laid 


the  foundation  of  Michigan  City.  The  first  Ger¬ 
man  family  which  is  said  to  have  arrived  was 
that  of  A.  A.  Voigt,  who  made  the  place  their 
permanent  home.  Almost  at  once  Michigan  City 
became  a  ready  market  for  the  surrounding 
country;  not  only  because  of  its  water  trans¬ 
portation  but  because  of  its  home  consumption. 
In  1835  the  farmers  found  it  profitable  to  bring 
their  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  bacon  to  this 
market  where  there  was  a  great  demand  for  these 
articles.  In  that  year  the  place  had  begun  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  good-sized  town.  One 
man,  Mr.  J.  S.  Castle,  had  formed  his  opinion 
of  the  place  before  leaving  New  York;  this 
opinion  and  the  falsehoods  circulated  on  his  way 
almost  made  him  abandon  the  idea  of  coming; 
but  as  his  goods  had  already  been  shipped  there 
was  no  other  alternative.  But  when  he  arrived, 
instead  of  finding  “six  or  eight  log  buildings”  as 
he  had  been  told  on  his  journey,  he  found  a 
young  city  in  good  earnest,  with  its  four-story 
frame  buildings  composing  hardware,  dry- 
goods,  clothing,  grocery,  and  apothecary  stores, 
besides  four  or  five  warehouses.  One  of  the 
buildings  which  was  especially  praised  was  the 
Franklin  Building,  whose  proprietors  were 
Messrs.  Ames,  Clark  and  Sprague.  These  men 
were  highly  commended  by  travelers  from  the 
east  for  erecting  such  a  structure,  who  declared 
that  it  was  superior  to  anything  they  had  seen  in 
the  western  country.  The  building  contained 
“four  large  stores”  and  was  of  four  stories.  By 
the  middle  of  July,  1835,  two  of  the  stores  were 
filled  with  goods — one  by  Fisher  Ames  and  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  variety  store,  the  other  by  D.  and  N* 
W.  Low  as  a  domestic  store.  The  other  two  stores 
were  filled  with  goods  during  the  course  of  the 
summer.  In  this  building  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hanni- 
gan,  then  member  of  Congress  from  this  district, 
and  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  addressed 
the  people  of  Michigan  City  on  Monday,  July  13, 
at  4  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  was  followed  by  David  H. 
Cole,  who  gave  a  short  address.  Thus  early  did 
Michigan  City  take  her  place  as  a  fully  fledged 
city  in  the  political  campaigns  of  the  day.  Her 
lines  of  communication  were  being  extended ;  by 
July  a  regular  mail  was  running  to  and  from 
“twenty  mile  prairie,”  and  intercourse  between 
the  city  and  country  was  being  facilitated  by 
every  available  means.  The  building  opposite 
the  present  Vreeland  House  still  stands,  a  vestige 
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of  the  structures  of  1835.  Nor  were  the  people 
exclusively  bound  up  in  their  own  town;  they 
could  appreciate  outlying  localities.  One  of  the 
citizens,  writing  under  date  of  July  29,  1835, 
says, 

“We  are  just  returned  from  a  short  ride 
on  the  prairie  beyond  LaPorte.  As  always  so 
new,  we  stopped  to  admire  the  little  lake  and  the 
beautiful  scenery  north  and  northeast  of  it,  and 
while  passing  over  the  three  miles  from  the  lake 
to  the  schoolhouse  on  the  Michigan  road,  we  in¬ 
voluntarily  exclaimed  more  than  once,  how  de¬ 
lightful  would  be  a  house  with  a  good  library  and 
a  few  choice  friends  in  this  place !” 

On  February  8,  1836,  Michigan  City  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  began  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  five  aldermen.  The  first  mayor  was  Wylis 
Peck.  The  settlement  of  the  town  had  been  very 
rapid,  and  by  this  time  the  population  numbered 
fully  three  thousand  souls;  hence  Michigan  City 
started  off  even  at  the  first  as  a  fully  fledged  city. 
But  it  did  not  grow  very  much  before  the  Civil 
war.  Even  as  late  as  1858  the  city  contained  only 
three  wards.  It  was  a  great  business  center, 
with  much  enterprise  and  a  comparatively  large 
population,  but  it  sprang  into  being  and  at  once 
attained  to  what  for  many  years  was  the  limit  of 
its  activities. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  against  which 
Michigan  City  had  to  struggle  was  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  harbor.  The  shore  was  open,  sea 
vessels  could  not  approach  near  enough  to  the 
beach  to  unload,  and  hence  were  compelled  to 
transfer  their  cargo  to  lighters  and  so  bring  it 
to  the  shore.  The  storms  which  blew  from  all 
directions  except  from  the  south  were  often 
terrific,  and  when  this  was  the  case  the  only  way 
to  prevent  being  driven  from  anchorage  and 
stranded  was  to  put  out  to  sea.  Trail  creek  was 
navigable,  and  was  made  more  navigable,  above 
its  mouth,  but  there  the  vessels  were  blocked  by 
a  sand  bar  which  made  the  water  very  shallow 
so  that  oftentimes  one  could  wade  from  one 
shore  of  the  creek  to  the  other.  But  at  length  a 
vessel  crossed  the  bar  and  came  into  the  creek, 
though  by  what  means  the  sand  bar  was  lowered 
to  admit  of  this  is  not  stated.  The  incident  is 
given  in  Packard’s  history,  and  we  will  let  the 
writer  relate  it  in  his  own  words : 

“In  the  year  1836,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  a 
vessel,  the  Sea  Serpent,  was  brought  in  over  the 


bar  and  this  circumstance  was  made  the  occasion 
for  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The  vessel  was  pushed 
and  towed,  the  citizens  aiding,  some  considerable 
distance  up  the  creek  and  the  enthusiasm  found 
expression  in  a  way  that  was  more  applicable  to 
those  'good  old  times’  than  to  the  present  evil 
days.  A  barrel  of  whiskey  was  rolled  out  and 
set  up  on  end.  Then  the  head  was  knocked  in,  a 
nail  was  driven  partly  in  the  side,  and  a  tin  cup 
was  hung  on  it,  when  every  man  helped  himself ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  failed  to 
partake  of  his  full  share  of  the  liquid.  It  was  a 
general  spree  in  which  every  man  lent  a  hand.” — 
Packard’s  History  of  LaPorte  County,  page  88. 

From  the  fact  that  Daniel  Webster  was  in 
Michigan  City  to  boom  the  Buffalo  and 
Mississippi  railroad  as  related  in  a  former  chap- 
ter,  and  that  he  once  addressed  the  citizens  at 
LaPorte,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  present 
on  the  above  related  occasion ;  but  though  the 
refreshments  were  such  as  that  great  statesman 
would  not  refuse,  the  writer  has  not  found  any 
evidence  of  his  presence  at  that  time. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  enterprising  citi¬ 
zens  of  Michigan  City  provided  against  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  discharging  cargoes  by  means  of 
lighters;  they  built  a  long  pier  out  into  the  lake 
so  that  vessels  could  moor  alongside  and  unload 
and  reload.  The  center  of  business  then  was 
near  where  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  station 
now  is.  Soon  there  was  a  row  of  large  elevators 
reaching  from  Hoosier  Slide  up  to  Franklin 
street.  The  buildings  reached  lakeward  even  be¬ 
yond  the  Slide  to  a  point  near  where  the  light 
house  now  is.  There  were  nine  or  ten  big  ware¬ 
houses.  There  was  a  slab  bridge  across  the 
creek  and  a  track  all  along  the  way  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  pier,  and  grain  and  produce  used  to 
be  run  down  to  the  vessels  on  small  cars  and 
loaded,  and  returning,  the  cars  would  take  the 
imported  goods  up  to  the  warehouses.  The 
Messrs.  Blair  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  pier,  and  the  people  were  enthusiastic 
in  pointing  to  what  individual  enterprise  had  ac¬ 
complished,  and  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
“loco  foco”  presidential  administrations  for  what 
they  had  not  accomplished  by  neglecting  or  refus¬ 
ing  to  make  adequate  appropriations  to  provide  a 
safe  and  quiet  harbor.  The  pier  was  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  the  vessels,  could  approach  it  and 
effect  their  exchange  of  cargoes  only  in  a  com- 
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parative  calm;  if  the  water  was  rough  they  were 
compelled  to  suspend  operations  and  put  out  to 
sea  and  ride  at  anchor,  which  was  a  great  detri¬ 
ment.  What  was  needed  was  a  strong  break¬ 
water  providing  an  adequate  area  of  still  water 
for  anchorage  and  enabling  vessels  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  and  reload  no  matter  how  rough 
the  lake  might  be  outside.  The  struggles  and 
triumphs  of  the  plucky  citizens  with  reference  to 
making  a  harbor  will  be  related  in  the  chapter  on 
Architecture  and  Public  Works;  here  we  only 
remark  how  exasperating  must  have  been  the 
conduct  of  the  national  government  in  not  co¬ 
operating  with  the  people  as  it  should  have  done. 

The  warehouses  remained  for  many  years  and 
served  well  their  purpose;  but  on  Sunday  night, 
March  26,  1857,  they  were  burned,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  produce  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire.  On  Friday,  March  20,  1840,  a  previous 
fire  destroyed  the  old  brewery. 

The  population  of  Michigan  City  seems  to 
have  been  greater  in  1836  than  it  was  for  some 
years  thereafter.  For  nearly  ten  years  there  was 
little  growth.  One  reason  for  this  was  the 
financial  depression  of  1837,  the  effects  of  which 
were  felt  throughout  the  country  for  several 
years.  Both  statistics  and  common  reports  show 
that  in  1841  there  was  a  manifest  falling  off  in 
shipments,  which  was  attributed  to  poor  prices 
and  bad  roads.  Still,  winter  wheat  was  selling 
at  70  to  75  cents,  spring  wheat  at  3 7J4  to  43 
cents,  oats  at  15  to  20  cents,  barley  at  25  to  37^ 
cents,  and  com  at  25  to  31  cents,  and  the  dealers 
were  paying  cash.  This  was  in  December ;  but  in 
September,  1841,  wheat  was  selling  in  Rochester, 
New  York  at  $1.38,  but  only  at  90  cents  in 
Michigan  City,  which  seemed  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  even  allowing  for  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Thereupon  there  was  a  general  complaint 
among  the  farmers  against  the  local  dealers  for 
keeping  the  prices  down.  Then  as  now  it  was 
“diamond  cut  diamond.”  We  need  not  read  the 
following  lines  with  the  feelings  of  a  pessimist, 
but  there  is  much  of  truth  in  them : — 

“In  church  and  in  state. 

It  is  rule  or  be  ruled; 

In  courtship  or  marriage, 

It  is  fool  or  be  fooled; 

In  logic  and  law, 

It  is  nick  or  be  nicked; 


In  gambling  and  trade, 

It  is  trick  or  be  tricked; 

In  treaty  and  war. 

It  is  beat  or  be  beaten; 

In  the  struggle  for  life. 

It  is  eat  or  be  eaten.” 

Another  reason  for  the  falling  off,  or  the 
stand  still,  or  at  least  the  slow  growth  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  building  of 
turnpikes,  plank  roads  and  canals,  even  before 
the  advent  of  railroads,  diverted  the  transporta¬ 
tion  to  other  points.  For  many  years  Michigan 
City  was  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  part  of 
Indiana  reaching  far  to  the  south,  but  this  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  could  not  last ;  as  the  coun¬ 
try  developed  the  people  farther  south  found 
other  markets. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  year  1840  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Michigan  City,  which  had  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  began  to  increase  again,  and  the  increase 
has  continued  with  little  or  no  intermission  until 
the  present  time.  In  January,  1842,  a  memorial 
of  the  citizens  to  Congress  concerning  the  harbor 
contained  the  following :  ‘Taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  importance  of  this  point,  both  State  and 
national,  to  the  state  as  an  outlet  for  her  im¬ 
mense  surplus  produce,  *  *  *  we  would 

remind  your  honorable  bodies  that  only  eight 
years  since  the  country  now  known  as  Northern 
Indiana  was  an  unbroken  wild  where  the  savage 
beasts  of  the  forest  held  undisputed  sway.  It  is 
now  thickly  settled  by  an  industrious  and  enter¬ 
prising  people.  Where  but  yesterday  was  the 
rude  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  may  now  be  seen 
stately  edifices,  towering  spires,  and  large  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.” 

To  mention  and  give  an  account  of  all  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  original 
Elston  plat,  would  take  too  much  space  and  be 
like  giving  one  a  few  pages  of  a  dictionary  to 
read.  Packard's  History  was  published  in  1876, 
and  mentions  the  following  additions:  Burr's, 
Orr's,  Waddell's,  the  West  addition,  the  East 
addition,  Miller's,  Duncan's,  Orr  &  Cobb's,  the 
Michigan  City  Land  Company's,  Blair's,  Bigelow 
and  Winship's,  the  South  addition,  the  Southwest 
addition,  DeWolf's  South  addition,  Orr  and  De- 
Wolf's  addition,  and  William  B.  McCartney's. 
Since  this  list  was  given  there  have  been  perhaps 
forty  additions  to  Michigan  City;  so  many  that 
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some  of  them  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  for¬ 
gotten.  The  following  new  additions  were  added 
to  the  city  during  1903:  Camp  Anderson,  182 
lots ;  Baut,  37  lots ;  J.  R.  and  J.  E.  DeWolfe,  58 
lots;  South  Park,  70  lots;  Oakland,  50  lots; 
Central,  24  lots;  Case  &  Walker,  66  lots;  Ridge- 
land,  549  lots,  and  Lambka,  18  lots. 

No  sooner  was  Michigan  City  incorporated 
than  she  gave  her  attention  to  public  improve¬ 
ments.  As  early  as  1836  an  effort  was  made  to 
have  the  owners  of  lots  on  Wabash,  Washington, 
Franklin,  Pine,  Spring,  and  Cedar  streets,  remove 
the  brush  and  decayed  timber  from  the  public 
highways,  under  penalty  for  the  failure  to  do  so. 
Later,  in  1837,  this  effort  was  abandoned  and 
the  city  began  to  grub  and  turnpike  the  streets. 
This  served  until  the  late  forties,  when  some  of 
the  streets  were  planked,  and  the  plank  road 
companies  which  were  building  plank  roads  to 
other  points  were  allowed  the  use  of  the  streets. 
When  the  railroads  came  they  were  given  right  of 
way  on  certain  streets,  permission  was  given  to 
build  or  remove  railroad  bridges  as  demanded, 
and  every  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  city 
co-operate  with  each  new  and  promising  en¬ 
terprise,  and  facilitate  its  usefulness.  When 
factories  came  they  were  welcomed,  encouraged 
to  build,  and  given  permission  to  lay  railroad 
tracks  to  their  places  of  business.  New  avenues 
were  created  and  streets  were  extended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  settlement.  Then  came 
paving  with  cedar  block  in  the  late  eighties,  which 
here  as  elsewhere  proved  unsatisfactory.  Latterly 
came  stone  curbing  and  brick  paving,  which  have 
been  done  on  many  of  the  streets,  additions  have 
been  vacated  and  replatted,  new  and  improved 
systems  of  numbering  the  streets,  crossings  and 
buildings  have  been  adopted,  the  streets  have 
been  kept  free  from  advertisements,  and  the  city 
has  kept  abreast  of  modern  improvements.  From 
the  time  when,  in  1837,  the  city  ordered  the 
street  commissioner  to  open  water  courses  on 
Pine,  and  Market  streets  to  drain  off  the  stagnant 
water,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  Qf 
the  sewerage  until  the  city  has  some  excellent 
sewers,  notably  the  prison  sewer  of  which  we 
shall  write  in  the  chapter  on  Architecture  and 
Public  Works. 

Something  of  the  progress  of  Michigan  City 
in  these  respects  may  be  seen  from  the  following, 


which  we  take  from  the  Michigan  City  News  of 
December  31,  1903: — 

In  the  several  departments  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  there  have  been  few  changes  during  the  year 
and  the  usual  routine  of  business  has  been 
transacted  without  attracting  especial  attention. 
The  visible  improvements  made  by  the  city  con¬ 
sist  of  one  and  one-twelfth  miles  of  new  brick 
pavement,  built  under  contracts  that  are  not  free 
from  dissatisfaction  among  the  property  owners 
who  pay  the  bills.  The  streets  so  improved  are 
Pine,  Detroit,  Green,  west  Eighth,  west  Fourth, 
east  Fourth  and  Ohio  streets.  The  finished  pave¬ 
ments  aggregate  20,056  square  yards  and  the  un¬ 
finished  contracts  total  14,735  square  yards.  The 
only  new  street  opened  during  the  year  is  Buffalo, 
extending  300  feet  south  from  Green.  A  large 
amount  of  sidewalk  has  been  constructed,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  new  sewers. 

PAVEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  following  are  the  pavement  improve¬ 
ments  : 

Krueger  avenue  from  Fogarty  street  to  the 
Hermitage,  macadam,  cost  $3,805.50. 

Fourth  street  from  Washington  street  to  Buf¬ 
falo  street,  brick,  cost  $4,163.66.  . 

Fourth  street  from  M.  C.  R.  R.  to  Willard 
avenue,  brick,  cost  $7,418.67. 

West  Eighth  street  from  Wabash  street  to 
C.  I.  and  L.  R.  R.,  brick,  cost  $12,655.32. 

Green  street  from  Franklin  street  to  Wabash 
street,  brick,  cost  $4,272.21. 

Detroit  street  from  Franklin  street  to  Spring 
street,  brick,  cost  $4,927.96. 

Pine  street  from  Boston  street  to  Williams 
street,  brick,  cost  $8,673.46. 

Total  pavement  improvements,  $45,916.78. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  pavement  im¬ 
provements,  two  pavements,  one  on  east  Fourth 
street  from  Franklin  street  to  Michigan  street 
and  the  other  on  Ohio  street  from  Boston  to  the 
section  line,  are  under  way  of  construction. 

NEW  SEWERS. 

The  following  new  sewers  were  constructed 
during  the  year  1903 : 

Miller  street  . $  377  21 

Spring  street .  597  92 

Lafayette  street .  655  24 

Franklin  street  .  286  02 


Total . $1,916  39 
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NEW  SIDEWALKS. 

During  the  year  new  cement  sidewalks  were 
constructed  as  follows: 


East  Sixth  street  . $  150  00 

South  Franklin  street . .  875  00 

Cedar  street  .  459  00 

Spring  street .  546  00 

Green  street  .  193  00 

Fulton  street .  777  5° 

Lafayette  street .  18000 

Warren  street  . 221  50 

Total . $3*393  00 


In  1875  the  city  began  the  construction  of 
water  works,  in  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company.  The  water  mains 
were  extended  in  1884,  and  in  1887  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  the  plant,  construct  new  water 
works,  purchase  pumps,  machinery,  etc.  But  in 
1899  the  Lake  Michigan  Water  Company  was 
given  a  franchise,  the  citv  bonded  itself  for 
$20,000  to  pay  for  two  hundred  shares  of  stock 
in  this  company,  and  the  result  is  the  present 
system  with  the  pumping  plant  and  fine  building 
on  the  lake  shore. 

Closely  related  with  the  waten  works  is  the 
fire  department.  As  early  as  1836,  when  the  city 
had  increased  quickly  to  a  comparatively  large 
population,  a  law  was  passed  compelling  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  keep  fire  ladders,  buckets,  etc.,  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  fight  a  fire.  In  1837  the 
city  gave  much  attention  to  regulating  the  fire 
department,  specifying  its  officers,  the  number 
of  men  in  each  company,  etc.  In  1838  there  were 
regular  fire  drills  of  the  department,  which,  the 
city  did  not  leave  optional  but  compelled  by  law. 
This  was  very  necessary  in  a  town  built  mostly 
of  wood,  as  Michigan  City  then  was,  and  with 
no  better  means  of  protection  than  were  at  hand 
at  that  time.  From  time  to  time  fire  limits  have 
been  established,  within  which  only  buildings  of 
a  certain  specified  kind  might  be  erected.  In 
1881  the  fire  department  was  reorganized  and  its 
government  specified  as  consisting  of  a  chief, 
two  assistant  chiefs,  and  such  hose,  hook  and 
ladder,  and  engine  companies  as  might  be  found 
agreeable  to  the  new  law  of  organization ;  and  in 
1894  it  was  reorganized  again  each  company  to 
have  only  seventeen  members,  and  now  consists 
of  five  hose  carriages,  one  engine,  and  one  hook 


and  ladder  wagon,  with  a  company  to  handle  each 
one.  The  system  may  be  called  a  paid  depart¬ 
ment,  though  from  the  salaries  paid  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  must  be  largely  volunteer.  The  chief  re¬ 
ceives  $150,  the  assistant  $75,  other  officers  $2.50, 
and  firemen  $1  each  per  month.  In  the  spring 
of  1899  Chief  Fred  W.  Westfahl  organized  the 
Firemen's  Relief  Association  for  the  benefit  of 
injured  and  sick  firemen  and  was  elected  its  first 
president,  and  in  March  of  that  year  the  city 
council  passed  an  ordinance  creating  a  fund  for 
the  pay  of  firemen  and  the  relief  of  injured  fire¬ 
men.  The  department  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  brave  and  efficient  one. 

Though  there  had  been  at  least  two  franchises 
given  to  gas  companies,  the  first  plant  which  was 
built  was  under  the  franchise  given  to  I.  H. 
Miller  in  1881.  This  company  was  reorganized 
in  1897  under  the  present  title — the  Michigan 
City  Gas  Light  Company.  The  plant  is  large  and 
includes  gas  houses,  coal  sheds,  and  holders, 
with  a  complete  and  expensive  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  pattern.  By  its  popularity  and 
liberal  methods  it  has  brought  gas  into  extensive 
use  as  fuel,  and  the  increase  in  its  use  for  domestic 
purposes  was  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in 
1903.  The  company  also  handles  the  best  makes 
of  gas  ranges  and  equipments.  Several  other 
franchises  have  been  given,  but  this  company  still 
holds  the  ground.  Among  these  franchises  was 
one  given  on  March  14,  1887,  to  the  Michigan 
City  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  which  con¬ 
cern  spent  much  money  in  trying  to  strike  gas 
or  oil,  but  in  vain ;  good  reason  for  which  may  be 
found  in  Chapter  I. 

In  1886  Michigan  City  took  the  step  usually 
taken  sooner  or  later  by  such  towns,  and  intro¬ 
duced  electric  lighting.  The  city  at  first  owned 
its  own  plant  which  was  bought  by  the  Lake 
Cities  Electric  Company,  and  this  gave  place  to 
the  Michigan  City  Electric  Company.  Recently 
the  plant  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
and  has  increased  power  facilities.  But  as  this 
is  the  plant  that  runs  the  street  cars,  something 
further  will  be  said  of  it  in  the  chapter  on  Com¬ 
munication. 

Michigan  City  has  been  governed  well.  Her 
laws  against  the  running  at  large  of  stock,  her 
laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  pedlers,  and  the 
sale  of  intoxicants,  and  the  passing  of  trains,  and 
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all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
but  which  do  not  grow  out  of  the  common  law, 
have  been  wisely  made;  and,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  they  have  been  faithfully  and 
effectually  administered.  In  1884  the  council 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  a  board  of 
health  which  looks  after  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
The  government  has  been  careful  but  progressive. 
The  chief  power  is  vested  in  the  mayor  who  is 
elected  by  the  people.  Two  councilmen,  one 
elected'  biennially  from  each  ward,  represent  the 
aldermanic  board.  The  mayor  is  the  supreme 
executive  authority,  the  council  the  supreme 
legislative  authority.  The  government  and  city 
are  conducted  on  an  economic  basis  which  se¬ 
cures  the  best  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  people. 
No  city  of  its  size  has  better  paved  streets,  better 
sidewalks,  better  cross  walks,  better  sewers,  or 
is  better  lighted  and  governed.  At  the  present 
writing,  April,  1904,  the  following  is  the  city 
government : 

MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS. 

Mayor — M.  T.  Krueger. 

Clerk — E.  J.  Heise. 

T  reasurer — C.  E.  Meyer. 

Attorney — C.  R.  Collins. 

Civil  Engineer — H.  M.  Miles. 

Street  Commissioner — Felix  Retseck. 

Supt.  Police — C.  E.  Bowlin. 

Chief  Fire  Dep’t. — Fred  W.  Westfahl. 

Waterworks  Supt. — A.  W.  Frehse. 

Supt.  of  Schools — P.  A.  Cowgill. 

Sec.  Health  Board — E.  M.  Moran. 

COUNCILMEN. 

First  Ward — J.  T.  Fogarty,  R.  H.  Misener. 

Second  Ward — F.  C.  Arndt,  F.  C.  Commens. 

Third  Ward — Joseph  Zoch,  F.  C.  Miller. 

Fourth  Ward — William  Heeg,  E.  W.  Hanley. 

Fifth  Ward — H.  C.  Fick,  G.  B.  Johnson. 

Common  Council  meets  1st  and  3d  Mondays  in 
Superior  Court  room. 

The  various  city  departments  include  police, 
fire,  health,  water,  harbor,  parks  and  education, 
which  are  in  charge  of  governing  boards  and  are 
directed  by  men  selected  to  preside  over  them  be¬ 
cause  of  their  fitness  and  ability. 

Michigan  City  has  had  many  vicissitudes ;  her 
prospects  at  times  have  been  bright,  at  other  times 
gloomy.  Recently  she  has  had  high  hopes  of  se¬ 


curing  the  naval  training  station  which  the  na¬ 
tional  government  is  thinking  of  locating  on  Lake 
Michigan ;  but  though  she  is  in  the  list  of  avail¬ 
able  places,  it  is  said  that  she  is  far  from  heading 
the  list,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  training 
station  will  be  located  somewhere  else.  She  has 
been  disappointed  repeatedly  at  not  receiving 
from  Congress  any  appropriation  for  harbor  im¬ 
provement,  but  her  leading  men  have  never  lost 
heart.  When  fortune  smiled  they  have  energet¬ 
ically  set  themselves  to  improve  its  opportunities, 
when  the  prospect  has  been  gloomy  they  have 
courageously  met  the  emergency  by  themselves 
opening  new  channels  of  prosperity. 

They  have  their  reward.  Situated  many  feet 
above  high  water,  at  the  head  of  a  great  lake, 
with  the  best  of  transportation  facilities  both  by 
rail  and  water,  only  fifty  miles  from  Chicago  and 
within  about  a  day's  ride  of  all  the  great  cities, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  best  agricultural  valley 
of  the  world,  in  a  healthful  climate,  with  beautifnl 
residences,  many  fine  public  buildings,  large  and 
well  stocked  stores,  towering  churches,  busy  fac¬ 
tories,  and  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  Michigan  City  has  developed  until  it  is  very 
far  from  being  that  “inconsiderable  position  at 
the  mouth  of  Trail  creek.” 

It  may  be  useful  at  the  close  of  this  chapter 
to  compare  Michigan  City  and  LaPorte,  though 
not  invidiously  to  either.  As  long  ago  as  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1841,  Mr.  James  M.  Stuart,  editor  of  the 
Michigan  City  Gazette ,  wrote  to  Myron  H.  Orton 
then  editor  of  the  LaPorte  Whig ,  as  follows : 

“The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  cease  our 
eternal  war  and  jar  about  localities;  a  nobler  feel¬ 
ing  should  animate  us,  one  of  state  and  sectional 
pride ;  we  should  rally  zealously  in  favor  of  every 
thing  calculated  to  elevate  our  country,  build  up 
our  state,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.” 

These  words  were  well  uttered.  Michigan  City 
and  LaPorte  are  not  enemies,  but  sister  cities, 
and  should  co-operate  with  each  other  for  their 
mutual  good,  which  will  in  no  wise  detract  from 
but  rather  add  to  the  individual  good  of  each. 
Now  that  the  two  cities  are  bound  together  by 
an  electric  railroad,  they  are  coming  into  closer 
relations  with  each  other,  people  are  continually 
passing  and  repassing,  the  two  cities  are  brought 
much  nearer  together,  and  it  begins  to  seem  a& 
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though  each  were  a  part  of  the  other.  And  this 
is  well.  Towns  and  cities  have  their  strongly 
marked  and  varied  personalities  just  as  individ¬ 
uals  do,  for  a  town  or  city  is  a  man  in  larger 
form.  To  dispute  which  of  these  two  cities  is  the 
superior,  is  as  foolish  as  for  two  persons  to  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  which  has  the  better  mother.  These 
two  cities  are  entirely  different  from  each  other 
and  each  is  superior  in  its  way.  From  the  very 
first  Michigan  City  has  been  mainly  commercial, 
whereas  LaPorte  has  been  domestic.  Michigan 
City  has  been  restless  and  aggressive;  through 
the  influence  and  efforts  of  her  leading  men  she 
has  always  sought  to  push  out  for  new  things. 
She  has  been  checked  and  thwarted  in  this,  and 
obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  her  way,  but  she 
has  always  overcome  them  and  forged  ahead. 
On  the  other  hand  LaPorte  has  been  domiciled 
and  contented.  She  has  cared  less  to  become  the 
leading  city  of  the  west,  and  more  to  develop  her 


resources  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  her 
own  citizens.  Relatively  to  each  other  Michigan 
City  is  masculine,  LaPorte  feminine,  and  they 
should  be  married.  From  the  very  first,  leading 
spirits  have  sought  to  make  Michigan  City  a 
center  of  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
while  the  founders  and  promoters  of  LaPorte 
have  sought  to  make  it  a  home  center.  The  lake 
city  has  been  mercantile,  the  inland  city  agricul¬ 
tural  ;  the  one  radical,  the  other  conservative ;  the 
one  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  and  to  adopt 
new  things,  the  other  less  responsive ;  the  one 
mercurial,  the  other  less  ready  to  move.  LaPorte 
and  Michigan  City  are  as  unlike  as  a  peach  and 
an  apple,  though  each  is  excellent  fruit  of  its 
kind.  These  two  cities  can  no  more  do  each 
other’s  work  than  Lincoln  and  Grant  could  do 
each  other’s  work,  all  rivalry  between  them  is 
foolish,  and  all  talk  as  to  which  is  the  superior 
is  talk  worse  than  wasted. 
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ENTERPRISING  MEN 

'‘Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bud.  *Tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 

Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use.” 

— CoWFER. 


Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  a  very  early  arrival  in  .Michigan  City 
was  that  of  POLASKI  KING,  then  a  boy  of  a 
little  over  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in 
Onondaga  Valley,  New  York,  February  25,  1823, 
where  he  resided  and  worked  on  a  farm  and  at¬ 
tended  a  district  school  until  the  summer  of  1834, 
when  he  went  to  Utica  to  live  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Castle.  He  attended  school  in  Utica 
during  the  winter  of  1834-35,  and  in  the  spring 
he  left  Utica  in  company  with  the  Castle  family 
who  were  coming  to  Michigan  City,  to  establish 
a  newspaper.  In  June,  1835,  the  family  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination,  where  Polaski  be¬ 
came  printer’s  devil  in  the  office  of  the  new  paper, 
preforming  all  the  duties  which  belong  to  that 
occupation.  Though  he  ever  afterward  cherished 
the  kindest  memories  of  his  position,  he  did.  not 
remain  long  in  the  printing  business.  From  1836 
to  1838  he  did  some  clerking,  and  attended  school 
a  part  of  the  time.  He  was  carefully  instructed 
by  his  teachers,  especially  in  writing,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  general  business,  which,  with  great  na¬ 
tive  ability,  prepared  him  for  what  proved  to  be 
his  life  work.  Mr.  King’s  first  clerking  was  done 
in  the  stores  of  Mr.  Chittenden  and  T.  J.  Field, 
where  Mr.  John  Hutchinson  took  special  pains 
in  teaching  the  young  man  the  principles  and 
practice  of  business.  These  men  soon  went  out 
of  business  and  young  King  worked  about  at  odd 
jobs  until  July,  1838.  when  he  entered  the  store 
of  C.  B.  and  L.  Blair,  as  a  clerk,  determined  to 


succeed.  The  Blairs  were  well  pleased  with  his 
services,  but  in  the  spring  of  1839  he  left  their 
employ  and  went  to  Canal  Winchester  in  Ohio, 
to  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother.  Owing  to  ill 
health  his  brother  sold  out  in  the  fall  of  1840,  and 
Polaski  went  to  Cleveland  and  boarded  with  his 
oldest  brother  and  went  to  school  to  a  Mr.  Battie ; 
but  having  a  taste  for  business,  and  the  Blairs 
being  anxious  for  him  to  re-enter  their  employ, 
he  left  Cleveland  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan  City,  and  on  May  3rd  return¬ 
ed  to  the  store  of  C.  B.  and  L.  Blair  as  clerk.  He 
remained  with  them  until  the  spring  of  1845, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  P. 
Holbrook  under  the  firm  name  of  Holbrook  & 
King,  the  business  being  that  of  a  general  store. 
They  also  had  stores  at  New  Buffalo  and  a  store 
at  LaPorte,  the  latter  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Porter.  The  first  store  at  New  Buffalo 
was  sold  to  Stuart  and  Adams,  and  the  second  to 
Alonzo  Bement.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  the 
last  store  at  New  Buffalo  was  sold,  Mr. 
Holbrook  took  charge  of  the  store  at  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  and  Mr.  King  of  the  one  at 
LaPorte,  which  had  been  running  since  1846.  In 
the  spring  of  1850  Mr.  King  bought  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Holbrook  at  Michigan  City  and  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  and  remained  in 
it  continuously  until  he  retired.  He  became  one 
of  the  pioneer  business  men  of  LaPorte  and  also 
put  up  several  buildings ;  first  a  brick  store  which 
he  occupied  twelve  years,  then  a  still  larger  store. 
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also  occupied  by  himself,  a  substantial  brick 
dwelling  house  for  his  own  home,  and  several 
cottages.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr. 
King  was  an  Episcopalian,  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Upfold.  He  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
H.  P.  and  Mary  Ann  Holbrook,  on  July  1,  1847, 
Bishop  Kemper  performing  the  ceremony  in  the 
church  at  Michigan  City.  Mr.  King  was  an 
active  participant  in  many  public  enterprises, 
literary,  scientific,  political  and  religious.  He  was 
a  most  useful  man  to  the  county.  Though  living 
in  LaPorte,  he  still  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Michigan  City.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hermitage  Club,  at  whose  beautiful  lake  side 
home  he  gave  a  banquet  a  few  years  before  he 
died  to  the  members  of  the  press,  in  memory  of 
his  own  connection  with  that  business.  As  an 
instance  illustrating  his  character,  during  the 
Spanish  war  a  clergyman  then  settled  in  LaPorte 
lost  his  son  in  that  struggle,  and  by  order  of 
priority  among  the  ministers  of  the  place  it  fell 
to  the  writer  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  enable 
him  to  go  east  after  the  son’s  remains.  The  writer 
had  just  obtained  a  contribution  in  a  certain  store, 
when  Mr.  King  came  in,  to  whom  he  represented 
the  case.  “Well,”  said  Mr.  King,  looking  up  in 
his  peculiar  way,  “well,  Til  see,  I’ll  see.”  The 
writer  did  not  know  him  then,  and  supposed  that 
the  reply  was  just  what  it  usually  is  in  such  cases 
—a  polite  way  of  saying  no,  and  letting  the  solici¬ 
tor  down  easy ;  he  expected  never  to  hear  from 
Mr.  King  again  concerning  the  matter.  Judge  of 
his  surprise,  therefore,  when  on  the  following 
day  Mr.  King  took  the  trouble  to  drive  to  the 
writer’s  home  and  made  a  good  contribution,  pay¬ 
ing  the  money.  That  little  incident  spoke  vol¬ 
umes  concerning  Mr.  King’s  character.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  meet  with  some  surprising  revela¬ 
tions  of  character,  let  him  solicit  subscriptions 
under  such  circumstances.  The  writer  had  some 
revelations  from  different  persons  that  day,  which 
he  will  always  remember. 

Among  the  early  enterprising  men  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  should  be  included  JOHN  BARKER, 
who  came  of  an  old  New  England  family  whose 
Puritan  charasteristics,  qualified  by  rational  prog¬ 
ress.  constitute  some  of  the  best  material  possi¬ 
ble  {or  the  making  of  new  cities.  Mr.  Barker  was 
bom  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  December  14, 


1814.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
Essex  county  and  a  man  of  much  influence,  so¬ 
cially  and  politically,  in  his  immediate  locality. 
The  son  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  In 
boyhood  he  attended  the  common  school,  and 
later  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  and  was 
very  thorough  in  his  use  of  all  the  advantages 
vrhich  those  schools  afforded.  He  left  home  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  entered  the  store  of  James 
Noyes,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  learning 
the  details  of  a  mercantile  business.  From  the 
time  of  leaving  his  father’s  farm  he  relied  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources,  receiving  little  financial 
assistance.  With  the  knowledge  and  experience 
he  had  obtained,  he  sought  a  broader  field  in  the 
west.  After  short  engagements  in  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton,  Ohio,  as  a  clerk  in  drygoods  houses,  he 
located  in  Michigan  City,  in  the  spring  of  1836, 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  his  cousin,  Jacob 
Carter,  to  carry  on  a  general  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness,  under  the  firm  name  of  Carter  &  Barker.  It 
was  a  general  store  containing  all  articles  needed 
by  the  pioneers  and  also  goods  demanded  by  the 
Indians,  who  were  then  numerous.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  Mr.  Barker  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Carter  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
William  Best,  under  the  firm  name  of  Barker  & 
Best,  which  was  continued  for  several  years,  until 
the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Best  made  his  retirement 
necessary.  Mr.  Barker  continued  the  business 
alone  until  1852  and  then  associated  C.  E.  De- 
Wolf  with  himself  as  partner.  In  1854  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  store  and  retired  from  general 
merchandising.  For  sometime  his  business  en¬ 
ergies  were  devoted  to  the  purchase,  storage  and 
shipment  of  grain,  for  which  he  had  an  elevator 
of  his  own,  and  a  pier  which  he  constructed  to 
facilitate  operations.  Railroads  had  just  made 
their  advent,  but  as  yet  they  had  not  interfered 
seriously  with  water  transportation,  which  was 
Mr.  Barker’s  reliance  for  shipping  grain  to  the 
eastern  market.  But  railroads  were  pushing  their 
way  westward,  and  sagacious  men  saw  that  there 
would  be  a  demand  in  that  region  for  rolling 
stock.  In  1852  Messrs.  Mason  G.  Sherman,  Fred¬ 
erick  Haskell  and  Hiram  Aldridge  came  from 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  to  Michigan  City  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  railroad  cars,  and 
started  a  factory.  The  business  was  conducted 
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by  the  firm  as  then  organized  until  1855,  when 
Mr.  Barker  bought  an  interest  amounting  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  and  became  actively  identified 
with  the  business.  Mr.  Sherman  retired  and  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Haskell,  Barker 
&  Aldridge.  In  1858  the  interest  of  Mr.  Al¬ 
dridge  was  purchased  by  the  other  two  members 
of  the  firm  which  now  took  the  name  of  Haskell 
&  Barker  until  1871,  when  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  con¬ 
cern  which  soon  became,  and  which  remains,  the 
largest  business  interest  of  the  place,  which  has 
contributed  very  materially  to  its  upbuilding,  and 
any  serious  misfortune  to  which  would  be  a  sad 
blow  to  Michigan  City.  The  business  felt  the 
general  depression  and  suspension  of  manufact¬ 
ures  throughout  the  country  in  1857.  But  it 
emerged  from  the  panic  in  1862,  since  which  time 
though  there  have  been  fluctuations,  there  has 
been  no  break  in  its  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  United 
States,  employing  two  thousand  men.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker’s  active  connection  with  the  business  ceased 
on  the  advent  into  the  concern  of  his  son,  Hon. 
John  H.  Barker,  now  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  John  Barker  moved  to  Chicago  in 
1869  and  made  investments  in  various  enterprises 
there,  seeking  such  dispositions  of  his  capital  as 
would  not  require  his  continued  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  that  he  might  obtain  relief  from  the  cares  of 
a  long,  active  and  extensive  business  career. 

He  was  married  in  1842  to  Miss  Cordelia  E. 
Collamer,  of  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  whom  he 
first  met  when  she  was  visiting  her  brother,  Dan¬ 
vers  G.  Collamer,  then  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City.  Of  the  union  were  bom  five  children, 
the  first  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  the  second  is 
Hon.  John  H.  Barker,  the  present  head  of  the  car 
works.  The  third  son,  George  Tyler,  born  in 
1846,  died  February  24,  1852.  Wallace  C.,  who 
was  born  in  1848,  was  drowned  from  a  yacht  in 
Chicago,  June  1,  1878.  The  only  daughter  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  Ann  B.  Austin,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Barker  passed  away  in  Chicago,  March 
22,  1878,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  Green¬ 
wood  cemetery  in  Michigan  City,  the  city  wherein 
most  of  his  adult  life  was  passed,  and  which  was 
the  scene  of  his  greatest  activity  and  success  in 
business.  His  widow  survived  him  until  Decem¬ 


ber  24,  1894,  when  she  passed  away,  and  her  re¬ 
mains  lie  beside  those  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Barker  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and 
broad  capacity  for  commercial  business,  careful 
and  prudent,  with  a  first-class  reputation,  study¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  his  customers.  His  practical, 
hard  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  trade  en¬ 
abled  him  to  avoid  the  losses  which  so  often 
wreck  tradesmen  embarking  in  business  in  new 
countries.  He  had  good  judgment,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  foresight,  and  public  spirit.  He  was 
president  of  the  Michigan  City  Harbor  Company 
from  its  organization  until  its  dissolution  after 
having  accomplished  its  purpose  of  constructing 
a  safe  and  capacious  harbor.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  men  whose  energy  and  ability  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  a  state,  whose  generous 
deeds  and  honorable  dealings  make  friends,  and 
whose  kindly  disposition  and  domestic  traits  make 
happy  homes. 

Another  of  Michigan  City’s  pioneer  and  en¬ 
terprising  men  was  HARVEY  TRUESDELL. 
He  came  to  the  place  in  1836  when  it  was  a  mere 
hamlet,  and  engaged  in  business  there  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  continued  a  resident  of  the  county  until 
the  date  of  his  death,  May  17,  1893,  covering  in 
all  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years  of  active  life.  He 
came  while  in  his  young  manhood,  courageous, 
honest,  resourceful  and  self-reliant,  and  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  both  Michigan  City  and  LaPorte  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  history  of  these  cities,  ending  his 
long  and  useful  career  in  a  rich  and  prosperous 
community,  to  the  development  of  which  he  had 
contributed  his  full  share.  He  was  bom  in  Gil- 
bertsville,  New  York,  December  28,  1813.  He 
made  good  use  of  his  educational  advantages  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  wasateacher  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  county.  He  engaged  successfully 
in  this  calling  until  1834,  when  he  went  to  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ontario,  and  engaged  in  commercial  pur¬ 
suits.  He  remained  as  a  clerk  in  that  city  until 
1836,  when  his  active  temperment  led  him  to  seek 
a  broader  field  of  enterprise  in  what  was  then  the 
far  west.  At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  water 
transportation  was  considered  the  one  thing  most 
essential  to  the  building  up  of  a  city,  provided  it 
had  tributary  to  it  a  sufficiently  large  area  of 
fertile  country.  This  consideration  led  Mr.  Trues- 
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dell  to  locate  in  Michigan  City.  A  broad  expanse 
of  country,  rich  in  resources,  stretched  away  to 
the  center  of  the  state,  and  this  region  was  rapidly 
being  settled  by  an  industrious  farming  popula¬ 
tion.  Michigan  City  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
market  for  their  products  and  promised  to  be¬ 
come  a  trade  center  of  some  importance.  The  one 
factor  which  these  men  of  enterprise  did  not  con¬ 
sider  was,  the  rapid  spread  of  railroads  and  their 
immense  carrying  capacity.  Attracted  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  by  the  outlook,  Mr.  Truesdell  located 
here  and  opened  a  drygoods  store  of  the  pioneer 
kind,  and  continued  the  business  successfully  for 
six  years.  During  this  period  he  formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Miss  Katharine  Tyron,  whose  fa¬ 
ther,  David  Tyron,  had  also  settled  in  Michigan 
City  in  1836,  and  in  1838  they  were  married  in 
Trinity  Episcopal  church  by  the  Rev.  D.  V.  M. 
Johnson,  first  rector  of  the  parish,  afterward  a 
noted  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Four 
years  later — in  1842 — Mr.  Truesdell  removed  to 
LaPorte  and  at  once  became  actively  interested 
in  the  building  up  of  this  city.  He  at  once  be¬ 
came  proprietor  of  the  LaPorte  Hotel,  one  of  the 
famous  old  hostelries  of  northern  Indiana,  a  land¬ 
mark  long  remembered  by  those  who  traveled 
over  the  old  stage  route  between  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Truesdell  also  operated  a  stage  line 
between  South  Bend  and  Michigan  City,  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  which  was  the  carrying  of  the 
United  States  mails.  In  this  dual  capacity  he  be¬ 
came  a  familiar  figure  to  the  traveling  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  pioneers  of  northern  Indiana ;  few 
were  more  widely  or  more  favorably  known.  The 
various  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged  pros¬ 
pered  under  his  skillful  management,  and  the 
keen  foresight  and  good  judgment  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him  prompted  judicious  and 
profitable  investments,  so  that  while  still  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  man  he  was  able  to  retire  from 
active  business  pursuits.  As  a  citizen  of  LaPorte 
he  was  among  the  promoters  of  some  of  its  most 
important  public  enterprises.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  state  bank,  and 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Pine  Lake 
Cemetery  Association,  of  which  he  served 
as  president  for  twenty  years.  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  church  was  also  indebted  largely  to 
him  for  its  prosperity.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
senior  warden  of  this  church,  and  was  officially 
identified  with  its  organization.  In  the  history  of 


the  city  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  its  municipal  affairs,  and 
during  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Union,  actively  identified  with  local  move¬ 
ments  calculated  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  But  he  interested  himself  in  public 
and  political  affairs  only  to  the  extent  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  and  was 
never  a  seeker  after  political  preferment.  He 
found  his. chief  enjoyment  in  the  domestic  circle, 
where  his  relations  were  of  an  ideal  character. 
His  children  are  Charles  H.  Truesdell,  a  member 
of  the  LaPorte  county  bar,  Mrs.  Walter  Vail,  of 
Michigan  City,  and  Miss  Mary  K.  Truesdell,  of 
LaPorte.  He  was  physically  a  well  preserved 
man  to  the  last ;  he  grew  old  gracefully  until  he 
finally  yielded  to  the  burden  of  years. 

One  of  the  prominent  men  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  northern  Indiana  for  nearly 
half  a  century  was  OFFLEY  LEEDS,  who  lo¬ 
cated  in  Michigan  City  in  1837.  He  was  born  in 
Newton  county.  New  Jersey,  in  1798,  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  one  of 
a  family  of  twelve  children.  He  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  on  the  farm,  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  in  the  public  schools.  His  father’s 
family  were  Friends,  he  was  brought  up  in  that 
faith,  and  the  effects  of  its  peaceable  principles 
could  be  seen  in  his  character.  He  was  gentle 
to  his  children,  kind  in  personal  intercourse,  hon¬ 
est  in  dealing,  and  thrifty  in  life.  While  very 
young  he  taught  school  in  winter  and  saved  his 
meager  salary.  He  raised  grain  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  saved  the  proceeds  of  his  crop.  From 
these  two  sources  he  accumulated  a  small  capital 
with  which  he  embarked  in  mercantile  business 
in  his  early  manhood  at  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 
Prudence  and  care  in  business  brought  him  suc¬ 
cess,  and  he  added  to  his  capital  year  after  year 
until  he  met  with  his  first  misfortune.  A  vessel 
which  bore  a  large  shipment  of  goods  consigned 
to  him  from  Philadelphia,  was  wrecked  and  the 
entire  stock  was  dost.  As  it  had  been  purchased 
largely  on  credit,  the  disaster  fell  on  him  with 
greater  severity.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he 
waited  on  his  creditors  in  Philadelphia  and  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  true  condition  of  his  affairs. 
He  could  promise  to  pay  only  in  case  they  would 
sell  him  another  stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and 
wait  until  he  realized  the  money  for  the  sales. 
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Such  was  the  reputation  which  he  had  established 
for  integrity  and  business  capacity,  that  they 
gave  him  the  credit  asked  for.  And  yet  there  are 
those  who  would  tell  us  that  honesty  is  not  the 
best  policy.  The  extra  stock  of  goods  was  bought 
and  in  due  time  Mr.  Leeds  paid  for  it  according 
to  promise.  His  trade  extended  and  in  a  few 
years  he  had  accumulated  considerable  property. 
When  trade  was  most  prosperous  he  sold  his 
business  advantageously  and  removed  to  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  where  he  engaged  for  a  few 
years  in  milling,  with  the  same  good  fortune 
which  had  before  attended  him.  In  1837  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Charlotte  Ridgeway,  whose  relatives 
were  among  the  honored  families  forming  the 
early  settlement  of  LaPorte  county.  The  same 
year  he  sold  his  milling  interests  on  Staten  Island 
and  removed  to  Michigan  City  with  a  stock  of 
merchandise  and  opened  a  general  store.  He  first 
endeavored  to  procure  a  building  in  LaPorte  for 
the  purposes  of  his  store,  but  failing  in  this  he 
located  in  the  lake  city.  His  stock  was  shipped 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  river,  the  Erie  canal  and 
the  lakes  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  Michigan  City 
which  then  promised  to  be  a  commercial  port  of 
large  proportions.  His  mercantile  business  con¬ 
tinued  with  marked  success  and  unbroken  pros¬ 
perity  until  1852.  He  became  widely  known 
throughout  the  tributary  trade  region  and  was 
able  to  amass  a  comfortable  fortune,  as  wealth 
was  then  estimated.  The  investment  of  his  sur¬ 
plus  profits  as  they  accrued,  in  the  purchase  of 
lots  and  the  erection  of  houses,  was  the  basis  of 
a  still  larger  fortune.  He  began  early  to  buy 
and  improve  property,  with  unfaltering  faith  in 
the  growth  of  the  harbor  city.  His  enterprise  in¬ 
augurated  and  completed  many  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  improvements  of  those  early  times,  some  of 
which  remain  as  land  marks  and  conspicuous  mon¬ 
uments  of  his  public  spirit  and  foresight.  After 
closing  out  his  mercantile  business  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  extensive  flouring  mills  and  other  en¬ 
terprises  outside  of  Michigan  City.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  the  only  survivor  of  which, 
W.  O.  Leeds,  became  a  business  man  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  After  a  well  rounded  life  of  three 
score  and  ten  years,  Mr.  Offley  Leeds  passed 
away,  in  his  comfortable  home,  in  1877,  leaving 


a  comfortable  fortune  and  the  more  enduring 
legacy  of  a  good  name. 

Another  enterprising  man  who  was  identified 
with  the  business  interests  of  Michigan  City  was 
CHARLES  E.  DeWOLFE,  who  was  bom  in 
Wolfeville,  Nova  Scotia,  March  6,  1814;  at  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age  he  went  to  St.  Andrews,  New 
Brunswick,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
for  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1836  he  moved  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and 
then  came  to  Porter  county,  Indiana,  where  in 
1841,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Val¬ 
paraiso.  He  continued  in  this  business  until 
1850,  when  he  moved  to  Michigan  City,  where  he 
afterward  resided.  Here  he  began  business  anew 
and  after  some  years  had  one  of  the  largest  dry- 
goods  and  notion  houses  in  the  city.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  a  stockholder  and  director,  and  of 
which  he  became  president.  He  was  married 
near  Valparaiso  in  April,  1840,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Baum,  and  to  the  union  several  children  were 
born.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Michigan  City  Harbor  Company, 
organized  for  the  building  and  improvement  of 
the  harbor  of  that  place,  and  remained  a  director 
of  that  institution  until  the  company  turned  over 
the  harbor  to  the  United  States  government.  Mr. 
DeWolfe  held  $3,000  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 
The  government  has  never  refunded  any  of  the 
moneys  spent  by  the  company  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  harbor,  and  the  company  never  re¬ 
ceived  anything  from  any  source  on  the  stock 
invested.  This  company  was  organized  for  the 
good  of  the  public  and  received  its  return  only 
in  the  public  benefit.  Mr.  DeWolfe  also  platted 
and  laid  out  DeWolfe’s  South  Addition  to  the 
city,  containing  about  seventy  acres  which  is  now 
largely  built  over  with  residences.  He  was  not 
actively  identified  with  secret  societies  nor  with 
the  church;  his  energies  were  spent  in  business. 
He  was  a  very  public-spirited  man  and  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  every  movement  for  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  county 
and  city,  and  his  name  is  frequently  heard  today 
associated  with  such  movements.  He  never 
sought  office  and  rather  felt  an  aversion  therefor 
but  such  was  his  standing  in  the  community  that 
if  he  had  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name  he 
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would  have  been  chosen  to  fill  many  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  county. 

MR.  GEORGE  AMES  was  also  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
men  of  Michigan  City.  He  was  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  January  30,  1804.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  the  farm ;  from  the  farm  he  went  into 
the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  shovel  works.  He 
came  to  this  county  in  1834  and  located  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  where  he  made  some  purchases  of  real 
estate  and  began  building.  His  health  being  poor 
he  took  passage  on  a  fishing  vessel  for  the  coast 
of  Labrador  and  spent  some  time  visiting  the 
tribes  along  the  coast.  In  1835  ro(^€  from  this 

city  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  horseback,  making 
the  trip  in  twenty-seven  days.  He  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Michigan  City  in  1835,  m 
connection  with  Mr.  Fisher,  the  firm  being  known 
as  Fisher,  Ames  &  Company,  which  business  they 
continued  but  a  short  time.  He  then  bought  out 
the  proprietor  of  the  drug  store  and  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Holliday  continued  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  for  over  thirty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 


first  directors  of  the  National  Bank,  and  became 
its  president.  He  owned  a  number  of  dwellings 
and  stores,  and  was  one  of  Michigan  City's 
wealthiest  men.  He  was  married  in  1849  t0  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts.  He  held 
the  office  of  mayor  several  terms,  and  that  of 
councilman  six  years.  He  was  always  a  public- 
spirited  man  and  many  of  the  best  improvements 
of  the  city  were  due  to  his  untiring  efforts.  Not¬ 
ably  among  these  were  the  improvements  which 
he  made  on  the  high  school  grounds  at  his  own 
expense  and  under  his  own  supervision.  Through 
successive  years  he  set  out  choice  trees  on  those 
grounds  by  the  hundreds,  for  which  he  received 
the  gratitude  of  the  scholars  and  of  his  fellow ' 
citizens.  At  the  high  school  commencement  in 
1879,  the  children  presented  him  a  gold-headed 
cane  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
in  this  direction.  He  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  and 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  getting  up  peti¬ 
tions  to  Congress  and  in  soliciting  aid  in  behalf 
of  the  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


PRODUCTS. 

“A  crop  so  plenteous,  as  the  land  to  load, 

O’ercome  the  crowded  barns  and  lodge  on  ricks  abroad. 
Thus  every  several  season  is  employed, 

Some  spent  in  toil,  and  some  in  ease  enjoyed. 

The  yearning  ewes  prevent  the  springing  year: 

The  lade'd  boughs  their  fruits  in  autumn  bear. 

*Tis  then  the  vine  her  liquid  harvest  yields, 

Baked  in  the  sunshine  of  ascending  fields. 

The  winter  comes;  and  then  the  falling  mast 
For  greedy  swine  provides  a  full  repast: 

Then  olives,  ground  in  mills,  their  fatness  boast, 

And  winter  fruits  are  mellowed  by  the  frost.” 

The  Georgies ,  Dryden's  Translation. 


When  LaPorte  county  was  first  settled  there 
was  a  strip  of  timber  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
wide  along  the  northern  border.  As  before  re¬ 
marked,  a  large  part  of  it  was  white  pine;  but 
there  were  also  oak,  ash,  sugar  maple,  soft  maple, 
elm,  walnut  and  many  other  kinds.  All  this 
formed  a  source  of  wealth  too  little  regarded, 
and  hence  much  of  it  was  wasted.  A  large  part 
of  it,  however,  was  cut  off  for  lumber ;  some  was 
shipped  away  but  a  large  quantity  was  required 
for  building  purposes  at  home.  After  the  harbor 
was  opened  at  Michigan  City,  lumber  was  im¬ 
ported  rather  than  exported,  and  several  large 
firms  engaged  in  the  business.  The  white  pine 
was  gone  before  the  fifties,  and  even  the  hard 
wood  was  rapidly  cut  off,  so  that  only  a  few 
shingle  and  stave  factories  remained.  In  the 
forties  we  find  dealers  advertising  for  poplar, 
butternut,  cherry,  pine  and  other  lumber.  J. 
Whittem  in  LaPorte  was  one  of  these.  He  had 
a  sawmill  and  from  time  to  time  was  compelled 
to  advertise  for  bills  of  lumber  wliich  he  had  to 
fill.  Lumber  dealers  who  came  here  in  the  fifties 
found  the  native  lumber  used  less  and  less  for 
building  purposes  of  any  magnitude,  and  hence 


after  the  railroads  came  large  quantities  of  lumber 
were  shipped  into  the  county  by  rail  as  well  as 
by  water.  Lumber,  however,  was  one  of  the 
early  products  of  the  county,  and  even  now  there 
are  a  few  sawmills  in  operation.  But  lumber 
production  to  any  great  extent  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  sawmills  have  mostly  disappeared  or 
exist  only  in  ruins,  and  many  landowners,  seeing 
the  mistake  of  former  wastefulness,  are  planting 
trees  instead  of  cutting  them  off. 

One  very  useful  product  of  the  county  is 
huckleberries.  In  an  early  day  these  grew  plenti-. 
fully  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  especially 
on  the  sandy  knolls  north  of  the  ridge.  In  Mich¬ 
igan  township  large  quantities  were  gathered. 
The  first  marketable  berries  were  picked  in  July, 
and  an  abundant  daily  crop  was  produced  for 
about  six  weeks.  In  one  day,  Tuesday,  July  21, 
1863,  three  dealers  in  Michigan  City  took  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty  baskets  of  the  pleasant  fruit. 
One  firm  received  an  order  for  fifty  bushels  a 
day  till  further  notice.  Great  quantities  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati.  The  picking  of  the  berries  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  scores  of  the  German  population. 
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who  reaped  a  large  revenue  from  the  brief  season 
when  this  fruk  was  in  the  ascendancy.  At  that 
time  the  pickers  received  seven  cents  a  quart  for 
them.  In  the  seventies  the  shipments  in  the 
height  of  the  season  reached  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  day,  bringing  an  income  of  $10,- 
000  per  year.  Cutting  off  the  timber  and  drain¬ 
ing  the  lowlands,  and  the  consequent  changes  of 
climate  and  moisture,  have  interfered  with  the 
growth  of  huckleberries,  but  even  now  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  county  many  bushels  are  gathered 
annually,  so  that  some  farmers  declare  that  they 
make  more  money  out  of  their  berry  patch  than 
out  of  their  farms.  The  industry,  however,  is 
nothing  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  sev¬ 
enties. 

Another  product  mostly  of  the  past  is  that  of 
cranberries  which  grew  wild  on  the  marsh  lands. 
When  the  season  was  not  too  dry  the  wild  vines 
yielded  good  crops.  When  the  marsh  was  drained 
and  the  natural  growth  of  bushes  and  weeds  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  vines  were  planted  there  and 
overflowed  by  water  during  the  winter,  there  was 
a  much  greater  yield  and  the  berries  were  larger 
and  better  flavored.  In  the  seventies,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Michigan  City,  there  was  a 
marsh  of  sixty  acres  of  planted  or  cultivated 
vines,  which  yielded  annually  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  bushels  of  berries  to  the  acre. 
This  shows  that  where  the  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  for  the  raising  of  this  berry,  it  is  a  profit¬ 
able  industry.  Formerly  large  quantities  of  cran¬ 
berries  were  shipped  from  the  county,  but  many 
places  which  once  were  overflowed  with  water 
during  the  winter,  and  where  cranberries  grew 
in  abundance  are  now  dry  and  there  are  but  few 
persons  in  the  county  who  engage  in  the  culture 
of  the  cranberry. 

Still  another  product  of  the  county  abundant 
in  the  past,  but  now  comparatively  scarce,  is  that 
of  fish.  There  was  a  time  when  fishing  was  a 
great  industry  at  Michigan  City.  This  was  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  Even  in  the  forties  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  advertisements  in 
the  Michigan  City  papers  like  the  following: 
‘Tor  sale,  fifty  barrels  of  white  fish  and  twenty 
half  barrels  of  the  same.  Hitchcock  &  Co/'  In 
catching  them,  both  trap  nets  and  gill  nets  were 
used.  The  supply  consisted  of  white  fish,  Mack¬ 
inaw  trout,  sturgeon  and  muskalonge,  with  white 
fish  predominating.  In  the  spring  and  fall  large 


quantities  of  trout  were  caught  in  gill  nets.  Old 
fishermen  state  that  they  have  brought  up  as 
many  as  fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  fish  in  one 
net  in  a  single  day,  consisting  largely  of  white 
fish.  On  some  days  as  many  as  forty  tons  of 
white  fish  were  caught.  Taking  all  the  fisheries 
together,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  of  fish  to  be  caught  in  a 
day.  The  fish  were  shipped  by  rail  to  Indianapolis* 
Louisville,  and  other  places.  Cars  were  side¬ 
tracked  at  convenient  places  and  the  fish  were 
hauled  to  them  in  wagons,  and  sometimes  a  team 
was  whipped  along  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace  to 
get  a  load  of  fish  on  board  after  the  train  was 
made  up  and  was  ready  to  start.  The  sturgeon 
were  often  so  abundant  that  no  market  could  be 
found  for  them  and  holes  were  dug  and  whole 
loads  of  them  buried  in  the  ground.  The  Heise 
brothers  (Henry  and  Frank)  and  Messrs.  Fair¬ 
childs,  Lutz,  Peo,  the  Wilson  brothers,  and  the 
Kimball  brothers  were  all  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
and  some  of  them  are  yet.  Peter  Johnson,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  who  located  in  Michigan  City  in  1856* 
owned  in  1880  a  steam  tug  and  a  large  sail  boat 
and  employed  eight  men  and  caught  a  thousand 
pounds  of  fish  daily.  Lyman  Blair  also  was  an 
extensive  fisherman.  His  pack  of  white  fish  often 
exceeded  $40,000  a  year.  The  late  Frederick  C. 
Drews,  the  second  member  of  the  firm  which  has 
the  contract  for  the  government  work  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  and  who  on  December  7,  1903,  met  his 
death  by  being  run  down  by  an  Illinois  Central 
express  train  at  39th  street,  in  Chicago,  was  once 
engaged  in  the  fishing  business  off  the  ports  of 
Michigan  City  and  Chicago.  When  the  weather 
conditions  were  unfavorable  for  going  to  Chicago 
he  would  run  into  this  port  and  ship  his  fish  from 
Michigan  City.  Some  of  the  fishermen  amassed 
wealth  at  the  business,  but  they  continued  their 
occupation  too  long  after  the  supply  began  to 
fail,  and  so  became  losers.  Charles  H.  Balow 
now  fishes  from  the  tug  Hoffnung,  August  Mentz 
and  Henry  Gabbert  fish  from  a  gasoline  launch* 
and  Frank  Kimball  fishes  from  a  skiff  or  trap- 
net  boat.  But  the  annual  catch  is  a  mere  nothings 
compared  with  that  of  former  years.  It  is  said 
that  the  catch  of  whitefish  now  does  not  amount 
to  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  year.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  fish  are  now  in  the  waters  near  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  Different  causes  are  assigned  for  their 
scarcity;  some  say  that  the  sewerage  from  the 
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northern  prison  and  from  the  city  has  driven 
them  away,  others  that  the  supply  is  simply  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  but  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
this  industry  no  longer  exists  in  its  former  pro¬ 
portions,  but  has  dwindled  until  only  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  are  engaged  in  it,  with  but  compara¬ 
tively  small  returns. 

Among  the  products  mostly  of  the  past  we 
find  also  that  of  sugar.  Many  houses  of  the  early 
settlers  were  built  in  the  woods  and  sugar  was 
made  from  the  maple  trees  surrounding  them  and 
even  the  prairie  farmers  had  their  sugar  camps  in 
the  groves.  The  pioneers  found  this  a  welcome 
product,  but  for  which  many  of  them  would  have 
been  entirely  without  sugar.  During  the  Civil 
war  a  very  great  quantity ‘of  maple  sugar  was 
made  in  the  county ;  the  people  one  and  all  urged 
and  practiced  this  in  view  of  the  advanced  prices 
of  other  sugars.  They  thought  that  too  much 
pains  could  not  be  given  to  it.  In  the  winter 
great  preparations  were  made  and  when  the 
weather  became  favorable  all  who  owned  “sugar 
bushes”  were  busily  engaged.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  more  sugar  was  made  in  the  county  than 
ever  before.  The  writer  cannot  find  that  maple 
sugar  in  any  great  quantities  was  ever  shipped 
out  of  the  county,  though  doubtless  some  was; 
but  it  was  of  great  use  to  the  settlers,  supplying 
a  necessary  element  of  food  and  giving  variety 
to  an  otherwise  monotonous  diet. 

And  not  only  maple  sugar  and  syrup  but  sor¬ 
ghum  syrup  was  made.  In  the  spring  of  1857 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Sutherland, 
from  the  patent  office  in  Washington,  a  small 
package  of  sorghum  seed.  Mr.  Sutherland  drilled 
it  in  rows  three  feet  ten  inches  apart,  and  planted 
a  sixteenth  of  an  acre.  From  the  cane  he  made 
twenty-four  gallons  of  molasses.  Afterward  for 
some  years  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  was  an  officer 
of  the  La  Porte  Savings  Bank  and  president  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  attended  every 
state  fair  at  Indianapolis  and  observed  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  making  of  sorghum  syrup.  It 
had  a  strong,  pecular  taste  and  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  unless  some  means  of  removing  this 
and  refining  the  syrup  could  be  found,  it  would 
not  come  into  general  use.  In  1861  when  prices, 
that  of  sugar  included,  went  up  on  account  of 
the  war,  men  began  to  cast  about  with  renewed 
earnestness  for  some  way  of  refining  sorghum 


syrup.  In  this  Mr.  Aaron  H.  Miller  of  this 
county,  was  probably  the  most  successful.  He 
ran  the  syrup  through  bone  charcoal  which  ex¬ 
tracted  all  the  vegetable  matter  and  the  peculiar 
greenish  taste,  and  left  an  article  the  taste  of 
which  satisfied  the  most  fastidious.  One  difficulty 
was  that  the  charcoal  must  be  burned  over;  but 
this  was  not  expensive,  adding  only  about  ten 
cents  a  gallon,  and  it  was  practicable.  Many 
citizens  at  once  began  bringing  their  syrup  to 
Mr.  Miller  to  get  it  refined.  He  not  only  invented 
the -refinery,  but  a  rotary  sugar  evaporator,  and 
wherever  it  was  introduced  and  its  practical 
workings  observed  it  was  pronounced  superior 
to  every  other,  and  took  the  precedence  even  in 
Illinois  where  Cook’s  evaporator  was  invented 
and  where  its  proprietors  lived.  The  price  of 
each  evaporator  was  $50.  These  inventions  were 
important,  as  sorghum  was  cultivated  extensively 
during  the  high  price  of  sugar.  No  man  did  as 
much  to  bring  it  into  general  use  as  Mr.  Miller 
by  these  inventions.  For  several  years  he  devot¬ 
ed  his  entire  time,  energy,  means  and  attention  to 
making  this  improvement.  In  1861  enough  syrup 
was  raised  to  supply  the  population.  Mr.  Luther 
Rhodes  also  made  a  very  fine  article,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale.  But  local  conditions  did  not 
favor  the  production  of  the  cane  and  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  abandoned. 

On  Tuesday,  April  15,  1862,  at  1  o’clock  p. 
m.,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  court  house  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  joint  stock  company 
and  erecting  buildings  and  making  other  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  to  refine  syrup  and  sugar  from 
sorghum  or  Chinese  sugar  cane.  Farmers  and 
others  were  invited  to  attend  and  come  prepared 
to  inform  the  meeting  as  to  how  much  sorghum 
each  one  would  plant  and  cultivate  that  year  in 
the  county.  If  sufficient  encouragement  was  given 
a  refinery  was  to  be  built.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  A.  H.  Miller,  N.  Gleason,  R.  Munday 
and  others.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  Saturday 
April  26,  and  spent  itself  mostly  in  discussion. 
The  following  December  the  matter  was  taken 
up  again  and  some  actual  steps  were  taken  to 
build  a  refinery  in  LaPorte.  Negotations  were 
entered  into  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Bender,  a  practical 
refiner,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with 
Belcher’s  sugar  houses  in  Chicago,  who  consented 
to  come  to  LaPorte  provided  certain  aid  were  ex- 
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tended  to  him,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cane  were 
raised  in  the-county.  By  A.  H.  Miller,  R.  Mun- 
day,  S.  Harvey,  B.  M.  Newkirk,  and  others,  a 
meeting  was  called  to  be  held  at  the  court  house 
on  Saturday,  December  28,  but  it  seems  that  the 
people  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  their  syrup 
to  Mr.  Bender's  refinery  in  Chicago  to  be  refined 
at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per  gallon,  and  of  course 
freight  charges. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  subject  of  hemp 
culture  was  agitated  in  the  county.  In  1848  Mr. 
S.  MacDonald  wrote  to  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Caticart, 
who  sent  from  Washington  copious  information 
and  directions  on  hemp  culture,  published  by 
David  Myerle,  who  was  considered  an  expert  on 
the  subject.  Much  interest  was  awakened,  but 
the  citizens  did  not  enter  into  the  culture  of  hemp 
to  any  great  extent. 

In  1842  some  efforts  were  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  silk  culture.  It  was  argued  that  this  re¬ 
quired  no  very  great  skill,  which  was  a  fact.  It 
was  found  that  the  mulberry  could  be  cultivated 
“as  easily  as  currant  bushes/' that  no  more  science 
was  required  in  raising  the  worms  “than  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  litter  of  pigs/'  and  that,  while  more  skill 
and  better  machinery  than  the  common  house 
reel  were  required  in  reeling  the  cocoons,  any 
intelligent  housewife  could  reel  a  very  good  silk 
thread  for  home  use.  Beyond  this  the  culture  of 
silk  would  not  be  profitable,  though  it  was  aruged 
that  it  would  become  profitable  if  the  United 
States  government  would  properly  protect  the  in¬ 
dustry.  At  one  time  in  Clinton  township  the 
culture  of  mulberry  trees  and  the  raising  of  silk¬ 
worms  received  considerable  attention.  In  Sep-* 
tember,  1846,  the  commissioner's  court  .ordered 
that  Peter  Doolittle  of  Clinton  township,  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  sum  of  $2.25  as  a  bounty  on  fifteen 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons,  as  per  the  certificate  of 
William  Moorman,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  La- 
Porte  county. 

Bog  iron  ore  was  once  a  product  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  This  is,  or  was,  plentiful  in  certain  marshy 
places  along  the  Kankakee  river,  and  about  Mich¬ 
igan  City.  In  1847  preparations  were  made  and 
during  the  following  year  a  blast  furnace  was 
erected  in  LaPorte  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
the  ore.  C.  W.  Pomeroy  was  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise.  This  furnace  stood  about  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  the  King  &  Fildes  woolen  mill,  and 


some  of  the  slag  may  be  found  to-day  in  Clear 
lake,  where  it  used  to  be  dumped  from  the  furn¬ 
ace.  The  furnace,  however,  was  in  operation 
but  a  comparatively  short  time.  Much  wood  and 
charcoal  were  required,  the  cost  of  transporting 
these  and  the  raw  material  was  great,  and  hence 
the  cost  of  smelting  was  too  expensive.  It  was 
impossible  to  compete  with  other  furnaces.  Bet¬ 
ter  facilities  and  new  and  improved  methods  of 
mining  and  smelting  elsewhere  rendered  the 
smelting  of  bog  iron  impracticable.  The  old 
smelting  furnace  was  consumed  by  fire  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  7,  1862. 

One  of  the  leading  natural  products  of  the 
county  is  ice.  The  production  of  and  trade  in 
this  article  are  enormous.  The  father  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  county  was  John  Hilt,  who  came  to 
LaPorte  from  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  in  the  early 
fifties.  The  packing  of  ice  for  summer  use  was 
his  first  business  venture.  At  that  time  the  use 
of  ice  was  not  general  as  now,  but  confined  to  a 
comparatively  few  families  who  could  afford 
luxuries.  Mr.  Hilt  by  diligent  canvassing  se¬ 
cured  a  sufficient  number  of  customers  to  con¬ 
sume  his  very  limited  stock,  and  delivered  ice  to 
them  daily  during  the  summer  season.  In  May, 
1857,  we  find  him  advertising  that  the  warm 
weather  will  soon  be  here  and  he  has  stored  three 
hundred  cords  of  ice  which  he  proposes  to  dis¬ 
tribute  through  the  city  for  37^  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds;  or,  if  a  less  quantity  is  taken,  for 
one-half  cent  per  pound.  But  the  business  stead¬ 
ily  grew  and  in  1864,  Mr.  Hilt  found  himself 
financially  able  to  go  to  California,  and  thence  to 
Moline,  Illinois.  In  1871  he  returned  to  LaPorte 
and  became  associated  with  Volney  T.  Malott, 
Esq.,  of  Indianapolis,  general  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad,  for  the 
packing  of  ice  and  shipping  it  to  southern  mark¬ 
ets.  Extensive  ice  houses  were  built  on  the  shore 
of  Clear  lake,  and  immense  stocks  of  ice  were 
stored  for  the  summer  trade.  In  a  few  years  the 
business  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  company 
soon  had  twenty-six  ice  houses,  and  stored  an¬ 
nually  over  fifty  thousand  tons,  the  whole  of 
which  was  shipped  away. 

In  1877  more  ice  was  shipped  from  LaPorte 
than  from  any  other  place  west  of  the  Hudson 
river.  The  magnitude  of  the  ice  traffic  was 
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scarcely  understood  or  appreciated  even  by  the 
people  of  LaPorte.  It  furnished  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  men  both  summer  and  winter 
and  was  a  special  advantage  in  that  it  furnished 
work  for  a  large  number  of  laborers  at  a  Season 
when  most  other  kinds  of  labor  were  scarce. 
During  the  storing  season  the  firm  of  Mark  S. 
Thompson  &  Company,  who  shipped  exclusively 
to  the  Chicago  market,  employed  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men,  and  kept  twelve  teams  at 
work  cutting  and  scraping  the  ice.  This  com¬ 
pany  stored  seventy  thousand  tons  during  the 
winter  of  1876-7,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  carloads  were  shipped  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  portion  of  which  was  stored  there.  In 
April  they  had  fifty  thousand  tons  in  their  ice 
houses  near  LaPorte;  and  were  shipping  it  away 
at  the  rate  of  ten  carloads  a  week.  During  the 
summer  they  shipped  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
carloads  a  day,  and  gave  employment  to  about 
thirty  men.  They  handled  their  ice  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  machinery,  using  the  best  and  latest 
improvements  of  that  time.  Much  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  they  used  was  of  their  own  inven¬ 
tion,  and  many  ice  dealers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  indebted  to  this  enterprising  firm  for 
improved  methods  of  handling  the  crystal  blocks 
to  the  best  advantage.  They  used  a  twenty-five, 
horsepower  engine  and  a  double  elevator  at  their 
Clear  lake  houses,  and  at  their  Stone  lake  houses 
they  used  a  sixty-five  horsepower  engine  with 
three  double  elevators.  They  shipped  direct  from 
their  houses  to  the  cars  and  did  all  thir  loading 
with  machinery  invented  by  themselves.  They 
marketed  nearly  all  their  ice  during  the  season. 

The  Northern  Lake  Ice  Company  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  put  up  about  ten  thousand  tons.  Their 
houses  were  located  on  the  west  bank  of  Clear 
lake.  They  used  first  class  improved  machinery 
throughout  and  shipped  entirely  to  southern 
markets. 

The  Talmage  Lake  Ice  Company  had  their 
houses  on  the  south  bank  of  Clear  lake,  at  the 
foot  of  Detroit  street.  Their  houses  had  a  storage 
capacity  of  seventeen  thousand  tons  and  were 
all  well  filled.  They  had  first-class  facilities  for 
handling  ice,  using  steam  power  and  loading 
directly  into  cars.  They  shipped  wholly  to  Louis¬ 
ville. 

The  Hilt  Ice  Company  had  their  largest 


houses  on  Fish  Trap  lake  and  on  the  extreme 
north  bank  of  Clear  lake.  They  shipped  entirely 
to  southern  markets,  Indianapolis  being  their 
chief  place  for  selling.  They  shipped  more  or 
less  during  the  entire  season.  Their  business 
was  incorporated  in  1883  as  the  John  Hilt  Lake 
Ice  Company,  and  it  continued  to  grow.  The 
very  cost  of  cutting  and  packing  the  product 
formed  by  natural  process  out  of  the  pure  water 
of  the  lake,  was  immense,  and  put  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  circulation.  The  facilities  for  ship¬ 
ping  enjoyed  by  the  company  permitted  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  enormous  dividends,- and  profits  equal 
to  the  capital  were  speedily  divided.  It  was  a 
fortunate  enterprise,  inaugurated  at  the  proper 
time,  and  managed  with  business  ability  in  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders. 

At  one  time  John  Huttenlocker  had  an  ice 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Clear  lake,  and  J.  H. 
Robertson  one  on  the  north  side.  Cromie  and 
Harris  of  Lafayette  built  ice  houses,  and  later 
on  took  the  name  of  the  Northern  Lake  Ice  Com¬ 
pany  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  These,  however, 
have  given  way  to  the  two  great  concerns  which 
now  monopolize  the  trade ;  namely,  the  John  Hilt 
Lake  Ice  Company,  and  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Company.  The  first  houses  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Company  were  built  by  Mark  S.  Thompson  & 
Company,  of  Chicago.  This  afterward  became 
the  Washington  Ice  Company,  and  finally  was 
consolidated  with  the  Knickerbocker.  The 
Metropolitan  Ice  Company,  which  built  houses 
on  the  south  shore  of  Clear  lake,  was  also  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Knickerbocker,  and  its  houses 
torn  down. 

The  Hilt  company  have  three  immense  houses 
containing  respectively  five,  six,  and  eight  rooms. 
They  store  between  fifty  thousand  and  sixty 
thousand  tons  annually.  Of  this,  LaPorte  re¬ 
quires  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  tons;  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  wholesale  trade ;  sometimes 
in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  according 
as  orders  may  be  obtained  and  contracts  made. 
There  is  seldom  a  market  for  the  whole  of  it. 
During  1903  the  most  of  it  was  shipped  to  Mich¬ 
igan  for  use  in  the  fruit  business.  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Ice  Company  have  two  houses  and  store 
annually  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  tons, 
all  of  which  goes  to  Chicago.  On  the  shores  of 
Fish  lake,  in  Lincoln  township,  Swift  &  Company 
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of  Chicago  have  three  large  houses,  and  store 
from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  for  the  Chicago  trade. 
There  also  are  Haddon’s  ice  houses  on  the  shore 
of  Clear  lake  west  of  Westville.  Michigan  City 
also  has  one  ice  house  at  the  harbor,  owned  by 
George  Switzer,  and  one  on  Roeske’s  pond 
owned  by  Judson  Alexander,  both  for  local  trade. 
They  both  together  store  probably  about  ten 
thousand  tons  annually.  In  addition  to  these  a 
plant  has  been  established  recently  in  Michigan 
City  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  handling  such 
immense  quantities  of  ice,  where  so  much  capital 
is  involved,  requires  great  wisdom  and  experience. 
One-third  of  the  whole  stock  must  be  allowed  for 
waste,  and  if  the  shipping  is  slow  one-third  will 
not  cover  the  waste.  When  the  stock  is  kept  over 
a  year,  the  loss  is  from  four  to  six  feet  on  the 
surface.  If  it  is  kept  over  until  the  third  year  it 
must  be  handled  very  carefully,  which  adds  to 
the  expense ;  for  it  has  become  practically  a  solid 
block  of  ice.  It  may  pay  to  keep  ice  over  if  the 
following  year  nature  does  not  provide  a  good 
stock  and  ice  is  scarce  and  the  price  high,  but 
who  can  know?  there  is  much  of  speculation  in 
it.  And  yet  it  is  estimated  by  one  who  is 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  business  that,  taking 
into  consideration  everything — the  expense  of 
cutting,  storing,  shipping,  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  the  ice  industry  of  this  county  puts 
into  circulation  about  $1,000,000  annually. 

In  addition  to  their  ice  business,  Swift  & 
Company,  of  Chicago,  recently  have  started  an¬ 
other  industry.  They  are  taking  muck  from  Fish 
lake,  transporting  it  to  Chicago,  mixing  blood, 
lime,  etc.,  with  it,  and  thus  manufacturing  what 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer ;  to  what  pro¬ 
portion  this  industry  may  grow,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell. 

Of  late  years  another  industry  has  grown  up 
at  Michigan  City.  The  sand  which  has  been 
washed  up  from  Lake  Michigan  and  piled  moun¬ 
tains  high,  has  been  found  useful  in  polishing 
plate  glass,  and  also  in  stove  and  range  factories. 
The  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  ships  over 
three  thousand  carloads  of  this  sand  annually  to 
the  south,  the  Monon  ships  about  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  ships  over  two  thousand,  five  hundred  car¬ 


loads  east  to  Detroit  and  other  places.  Here  is  a 
total  of  over  eight  thousand,  five  hundred  car¬ 
loads  of  sand  annually.  The  raw  material  costs 
nothing,  and  so  brings  no  income  to  the  county ; 
but  the  business  requires  labor  in  loading  and 
transportation,  and  hence  is  a  benefit ;  and  while 
there  is  practically  an  inexhaustible  amount  of 
sand,  yet  under  this  steady  demand  some  of  the 
sand  dunes  on  our  lake  shore  are  diminishing 
very  noticeably.  Hoosier  Slide  is  not  nearly  as 
high  and  large  as  it  used  to  be. 

All  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  about 
three  miles  north  of  LaPorte  there  is  a  vein  of 
clay  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  making  of 
bricks,  which  has  given  rise  to  quite  an  industry 
in  that  line.  But  as  this  chapter  treats  of  natural 
and  not  of  manufactured  products,  brickmaking 
properly  belongs  under  another  head,  where  it 
will  be  suitably  mentioned. 

In  February,  1886,  coal  was  found  in  the 
county.  Probably  this  was  not  the  only  instance. 
H.  L.  Holloway,  in  Kankakee  township,  in  dig¬ 
ging  a  well  sixty  feet  deep,  found  large  quantities 
of  soft  coal.  Joseph  Stanton,  while  plowing  in 
a  field  about  forty  rods  away,  found  quantities 
of  the  same  material.  Copper  has  also  been 
found  in  the  same  locality.  Great  expectations 
were  raised,  but  the  discovery  came  to  naught. 
By  whatever  means  coal  or  copper  was  deposited 
in  that  locality,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  will  be 
found  in  any  paying  quantity  at  sixty  feet,  in  a 
glacial  drift,  of  nearly  twice  that  depth. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1903-4,  Peter  Hack, 
a  well  known  and  respected  citizen  of  Springfield 
township,  determined  to  bore  for  oil.  He  had 
found  indications  on  his  farm  of  the  presence  of 
the  valuable  product.  He  sank  a  well  to  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  when  the  drill 
struck  hard  rock.  This  well  was  abandoned  and 
another  sunk  some  distance  away,  in  the  hope 
of  avoiding  the  rock ;  but  the  second  well  struck 
it  at  about  the  same  depth.  The  drills  in  use 
could  not  penetrate  the  rock,  and  at  last  accounts 
Mr.  Hack  had  sent  to  Chicago  for  others.  Such 
efforts  are  far  from  in  vain,  however,  they  may 
result ;  but,  while  we  should  not  be  too  sure,  yet 
by  a  reference  to  Chapter  I,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  strong  probability  is  that  neither  gas  nor  oil 
will  be  found  in  any  paying  quantities  in  LaPorte 
county. 
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Another  product  of  LaPorte  county  is  marl, 
or  merle  as  some  call  it,  which  exists  in  paying 
deposits ;  though  as  yet  no  factory  has  been  erect¬ 
ed  for  utilizing  it.  Marl  is  namely  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  shapeless  or  irregular  form.  Other  ele¬ 
ments  may  be  combined  with  it  chemically,  and 
other  substances  may  be  mixed  with  it  mechan¬ 
ically,  but  in  proportion  as  this  is  the  case  the 
article  is  not  pure.  In  the  wet  or  damp  state  in 
which  it  exists  in  lakes  or  marshes,  its  color  varies 
from  a  milky  white  to  a  dark  brown,  according 
as  more  or  less  of  muck  or  other  substances  are 
mixed  with  it.  On  being  exposed  to  the  air,  wet 
marl,  which  was  at  first  white,  turns  to  a  blueish 
color  on  account  of  some  chemical  change.  On 
drying,  it  becomes  lighter  in  color,  varying  from 
slate  to  a  light  drab.  The  purest  forms  when 
dry  are  are  white  or  cream  colored.  The  grains 
or  particles  vary  from  granules  to  a  fine  powder 
and  cohere  very  loosely.  They  effervesce  and 
disappear  in  acid,  leaving  only  small  particles  of 
insoluble  organic  material.  Marl  may  and  often 
does  contain  remains  of  shells,  fishes,  etc.,  but 
these  are  not  necessarily  any  part  of  the  marl 
itself.  They  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
marl  that  fossils  do  to  rocks.  In  other  words, 
if  the  marl  should  become  hardened  into  rock, 
the  shells  and  fishes  imbedded  in  it  would  be  its 
fossils. 

Marl  is  found  only  in  existing  or  extinct 
lakes.  When  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  is  of 
about  the  consistency  of  soft  butter,  though  in 
many  places  it  has  not  settled  even  to  this  con¬ 
sistency,  but  though  appearing  solid  on  the  lake 
bottom,  it  is  in  reality  very  loose  and  easily  stirred 
up,  but  as  quickly  settles  again.  When  taken  out 
of  marshes  or  extinct  lakes  it  is  more  solid  and 
may  be  cut  out  and  handled  in  blocks  but  with 
difficulty,  as  it  sticks  to  the  shovel.  These  blocks 
tend  to  settle  down  as  dough  would  do,  but  not 
to  become  flat.  Thus  the  consistency  of  marl 
varies  from  the  undeposited  loose  material  to  that 
which  may  be  handled  in  blocks. 

Marl  is  used  for  several  purposes,  first  as  an 
ingredient  in  making  Portland  cement.  A  fac¬ 
tor)*  with  a  capacity  of  making  five  hundred  bar¬ 
rels  daily,  costs  about  $350,000,  and  to  make  this 
pay,  there  should  be  enough  marl  near  by  to  last 
thirty  years.  A  deposit  of  marl  ten  feet  thick 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  area,  would 


last  such  a  factory  that  length  of  time,  and  hence 
is  said  to  be  workable  deposits,  or  in  a  quantity 
which  it  will  pay  to  work. 

Marl  is  used  also  as  a  fertilizer  of  soils.  When 
a  soil  has  only  x>ne-half  to  one  per  cent,  of  the 
lime  content,  marl  may  be  useful;  when  it  has 
only  one-quarter  to  one-half  per  cent,  marl  is 
certainly  useful ;  when  it  has  less  than  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent,  marl  or  some  other  liming  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Most  Indiana  soils  are  clay 
loomy,  or  prairie  soils  and  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime ;  but  the  light  sandy  soils  of  the 
north  are  benefited  by  marl,  and  so,  often,  are 
mucky  soils ;  for  though  these  contain  a  requisite 
quanity  of  lime,  it  is  not  in  the  proper  compound 
but  is  inert,  and  the  effect  of  lime  on  such  “sour” 
soils  it  to  set  up  fermentation  and  promote  de¬ 
composition  and  set  inert  elements  free  and  make 
them  productive.  But  marls  contain  little  plant 
food  and  used  alone  are  often  a  mere  stimulant. 
The  old  saying  holds  good,  “lime  without  manure 
makes  the  father  rich  and  the  son  poor.”  Hence 
the  value  of  marls  in  not  sufficient  to  justify 
shipping  them  over  long  distance;  they  can  be 
used  with  profit  only  in  the  vicinity  where  they 
are  found.  They  are  most  useful  in  raising  clover, 
peas,  beans,  grass,  potatoes,  corn  and  root  crops, 
and  for  these  crops  the  lighter  soils  of  the  north 
are  especially  adapted,  and  fortunately  the  marl 
deposits  are  near  these. 

Marl  is  used  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
mechanical  condition  of  soils.  Many  clay  soils 
when  wet  with  rain  do  not  allow  the  water  to 
pass  through  with  sufficient  rapidity,  they  become 
water-logged  and  the  air  cannot  penetrate  them, 
they  cake  in  dry  weather,  are  difficult  to  till  and 
the  roots  of  the  plants  cannot  come  up  through 
them.  One  of  the  best  remedies  for  this  is  marl, 
which  in  time  will  also  cement  the  particles  of 
sandy  soil  together,  causing  the  better  retention 
of  heat  and  moisture.  Many  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  lime  deposit  upon  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  are  so  minute  that  they  can 
be  observed  only  under  a  most  powerful  micro¬ 
scope,  but  they  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Marl  is  used  as  a  mineral  food  for  poultry, 
supplying  the  necessary  lime  for  the  formation 
of  egg  shells,  which  the  ordinary  foods  do  not 
supply.  No  form  of  lime  is  more  convenient,  as 
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it  is  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  easily 
assimilated.  Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  marl  de¬ 
posits  have  hauled  up  a  load  two  or  three  time.s 
a  year  and  put  it  where  the  fowls  had  free  access 
to  it,  and  they  report  that  the  chickens  lay  much 
better  during  the  winter  season. 

Another  use  of  marl  is  as  a  polishing  powder 
for  the  scouring  of  silver,  brass  and  other  metallic 
articles.  For  this  a  powder  is  required,  which  is 
in  a  free  state  of  division,  of  light  weight  and 
free  from  grit  and  other  impurities,  the  very 
description  of  much  of  our  marl;  or  at  least  it 
caq  be  made  so  by  grinding  it  when  dry. 

Marl  has  often  been  used  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  quick  lime  for  building 
purposes.  In  an  early  day,  when  lime  was  scarce, 
marl  was  the  substitute.  Large  quantities  of  lime 
were  made  from  it  in  St.  Joseph  county,  much 
of  which  doubtless  found  its  way  into  LaPorte 
county  and  was  used  here. 

Marl  may  be  used  also  in  the  place  of  lime¬ 
stone,  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  During 
the  process  of  making  sugar,  lime  is  added  to  the 
juice  of  the  beets,  then  carbonic  acid  gas  is  forced 
into  the  liquid,  which,  when  released,  precipitates 
the  excess  of  lime,  carrying  down  with  it  many 
of  the  impurities.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts 
that  marl  can  be  used  for  this.  From  these  seven 
uses,  some  of  them  exceedingly  lucrative,  it  will 
be  seen  that  marl  is  a  very  valuable  deposit. 

In  Indiana  marl  is  found  only  in  the  glacial 
drift,  and  in  workable  deposits  only  in  the  three 
northern  tiers  of  counties.  This  is  a  significant 
fact  which  gives  us  a  clue  to  its  origin  and  forma¬ 
tion.  When  the  great  glaciers,  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years,  slowly  plowed  their  way 
down  from  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  first  chapter,  they  ground  up  much 
of  the  limestone  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  took 
it  along  with  them.  When  they  melted,  it  was 
deposited  and  there  in  the  earth  it  has  been  ever 
since.  Vast  deposits  of  this  afe  in  the  hills  and 
higher  grounds  surrounding  our  lakes.  Carbonic 
acid  will  hold  this  lime  in  solution.  Now  rain 
water,  absorbing  a  part  of  the  gaseous  carbon 
di-oxide  of  the  air,  as  it  does  on  its  way  to  the 
earth,  is  a  very  weak  form  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
soaks  into  the  earth  and  wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  limestone  it  dissolves  and  holds  in 
solution  a  certain  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of 


lime,  forming  bi-carbonate  of  lime.  This  is  what 
makes  the  hard  water  or  limewater  which  we  get 
from  our  wells.  In  many  instances  these  under¬ 
ground  veins  of  water  break  forth  in  springs  and 
feed  our  lakes  from  below.  When  we  put  the 
water  into  our  tea  kettles  and  boil  it,  the  heat  sets 
free  the  carbon,  and  precipitates  the  lime,  which 
forms  a  coating  very  much  like  marl  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  kettle.  Now  each  lake 
is  a  big  tea  kettle ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  in  the 
lake  is  much  warmer  than  that  which  flows  into 
it  through  the  springs,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  much  of  the  carbon  is  set  free,  and  the  lime 
is  precipitated  forming  marl  which  settles,  is 
afterwards  often  covered  with  muck,  and  after 
being  ages  under  pressure  becomes  hard.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  larger  deposits  of  marl  are  always 
found  near  these  springs  and  not  on  the  line*  of 
the  surface  streams  which  flow  into  or  out  of  the 
lake.  There  are  certain  plants  also  which  grow 
under  water  and  absorb  the  carbon  from  the  water 
and  build  it  up  into  their  own  tissue  and  allow  the 
lime  to  be  deposited  on  their  branches  and  else¬ 
where.  Hence  it  is  that  marl  is  found  on  these 
aquatic  plants.  What  has  been  written  may  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  nature,  uses,  origin  and 
formation  of  marl. 

Marl  exists  in  many  places  in  LaPorte  county. 
It  exists  in  Galena  and  in  several  other  townships. 
It  is  very  apt  to  exist  where  there  are  extinct 
lakes,  as  there  are  scattered  over  the  county.  In 
Clear  lake  no  marl  has  been  found.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  northern  arm  of  Pine  lake,  but  in  the 
southern  arm  there  is  marl,  though  of  inferior 
quality  and  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  pay  for 
working.  In  Stone  lake  there  is  very  little  marl 
and  even  that  is  under  eleven  feet  or  more  of 
muck.  Fishtrap  lake  has  only  muck,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Horseshoe  lake.  Both  are  now 
mere  muck  beds.  But  marl  underlies  the  whole 
of  DuChermin  or  Hudson  lake,  being  thickest  at 
the  west  end,  varying  in  quality  and  constituting 
a  fair  workable  deposit.  In  Fish  lake,  in  Lincoln 
township,  there  is  marl  of  excellent  quality  and 
in  workable  quantities.  Until  recently  this  was 
thought  to  be  the  nearest  workable  marl  deposit 
to  Chicago,  it  lies  near  two  good  railroads — the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Wabash,  and  its  location 
is  excellent.  And  recently,  Still  nearer  Chicago, 
marl  has  been  discovered  in  Dewey  township. 
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near  English  lake,  on  the  low  prairie  lands  which 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  drainage  of  the  La- 
Crosse  Land  Company.  It  is  of  great  depth  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  It  is  found  in  what  is  evidently  an  old 
lake  bed  of  immense  extent.  It  is  probable  that 
after  a  time  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  are 
improving  that  region  will  build  a  cement  factory ; 
and  with  a  factory  there,  and  another  at  Fish 
lake  and  still  another  at  Hudson  lake,  worth  in 
the  aggregate  $1,000,000,  which  is  a  moderate 
estimate,  one  can  see  what  it  would  do  for  the 
county.  The  three  factories  should  turn  out  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  cement  per  day. 
The  process  is  a  continuous  one,  with  no  stops 
for  Sundays  or  holidays.  Here  then  is  a  prospect 
of  over  five  hundred  thousand  barrels  a  year 
which,  with  cement  varying  from  $1.30  to  $1.50 
per  barrel  at  the  factory,  would  bring  to  the 
county  a  business  worth  at  least  $650,000  per  year. 
To  the  above  should  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
very  quality  of  clay  required  in  making  Portland 
cement  exists  within  convenient  distance  of  the 
two  southern  marl  deposits.  Across  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  in  Marshall  county  there  is  a  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  it 

Marl  has  also  been  found  on  the  farm  of 
Charles  Bosserman,  near  Oakwood,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Springfield  township ;  it  is  pronounced 
to  be  of  good  quality,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  as-, 
certained  whether  it  exists  in  payable  quantities. 
If  so,  it  will  be  the  nearest  workable  marl  bed  to 
Chicago. 

But  the  main  products  of  this  county  are  those 
which  arise  from  farming  and  stock-raising — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  corn,  and  other  grains, 
the  root  crops,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

By  1835  the  county  was  producing  rich  har¬ 
vests.  On  July  29th  of  that  year  Mr.  J.  S.  Castle, 
of  Michigan  City,  wrote,  of  a  ride  which  he  had 
just  taken  beyond  LaPorte,  “On  the 'prairie  the 
harvest  is  beginning,  and  the  farmer  has  a  most 
cheering  prospect — two  weeks  will  save  the  whole 
of  the  wheat,  and  no  living  man  need  wish  for 
a  finer  crop.  The  com,  too,  is  putting  forth  its 
strength  and  its  beauty,  and  the  oats  surpass  even 
the  farmer’s  hopes.” 

In  1838  the  Chicago  American  said, “While  on 
a  trip  last  week  through  Door  Prairie,  in  this 
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rich  and  enterprising  Whig  state,  we  were  much 
gratified  with  the  thrifty  appearance  of  the  farms 
and  smiling  prospects  of  a  golden  harvest.  When 
the  stranger  leaves  the  suburbs  of  Michigan  City 
for  a  few  miles,  he  enters  on  a  rich  and  beautiful 
prairie  whose  spacious  and  well  filled  houses  and 
granaries  and  waving  crops  at  once  convert  his 
wonder  into  admiration.” 

In  September,  1838,  the  Buffalonian  said  that 
the  farmers  of  LaPorte  county  had  produced  two 
hundred  thousand  surplus  bushels  of  wheat  that 
season,  and  that  four  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
had  already  passed  Buffalo  from  this  county. 
And  at  that  very  time  there  were  in  the  county 
one  hundred  surplus  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  fully 
as  many  of  oats.  And  the  LaPorte  County  Whig 
of  that  year,  says,  “Wheat  is  now  selling  at  87 
cents  per  bushel  in  this  county,  and  our  farmers 
have  300,000  bushels  to  dispose  of.”  Then  the 
country  between  Otis  andWestville  was  all  woods. 
Later,  when  it  was  cleared,  one  firm  alone  McLane 
&  Wells,  of  Union  Mills,  shipped  away  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  one  year.  For 
many  years  there  have  been  shipping  points  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

That  year  also  Thomas  D.  Lemon,  Esq.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  pumpkin  raised  in  his  garden  in  the 
village  of  LaPorte,  which  measured  seven  and 
one-half  feet  in  circumference. 

Not  every  year  produced  abundant  harvests. 
There  were  occasional  failures  then  as  now.  For 
instance,  in  1848  the  weather  was  highly  favor¬ 
able  for  the  ripening  of  corn  which  was  a  heavy 
crop,  but  the  wheat  crop  was  mostly  a  failure  from 
injury  by  the  fly  the  previous  fall,  and  hence  the 
farmers  planted  nearly  double  the  usual  area  of 
ground  with  corn.  Potatoes  also  came  in  well, 
“thumping  big  ones,  and  a  great  many  in  a  hill.” 
The  summer  of  1849  was  a  very  wet  season,  in 
consequence  of  which  much  of  the  wheat  was 
affected  by  rust  or  mildew;  its  growth  was 
checked  before  maturity,  and  the  berry  was  some¬ 
what  shrunken;  but  it  produced  good  flour  and 
brought  from  eighty  to  ninety-eight  cents  per 
bushel,  and  some  of  it  as  high  as  a  dollar,  in 
Michigan  City.  Farming  had  its  vicissitudes 
then  as  now.  Occasionally  for  a  year  or  series 
of  years  a  certain  crop  would  fail,  wholly  or  in 
part,  but  in  the  main  farming  in  LaPorte  county 
has  been  very  successful. 
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Large  quantities  of  hay  are  raised  in  the 
county,  much  of  which  is  pressed  and  shipped 
away.  In  1891  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  tons  of  hay  were  reported.  In  1892 
the  returns  were  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  tons,  and  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  tons  of  clover.  There  is 
considerable  buckwheat,  some  barley,  also  some 
broomcorn  and  flax,  but  not  much  account  has 
been  made  of  raising  tobacco.  Many  of  the 
farmers,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  ship  their  milk  to  Chicago  on  the  early 
morning  trains.  The  county  stands  almost  at 
the  head  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the  state 
in  the  production  of  butter,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality. 

Alvin  Buck,  who  came  from  Worthington, 
Massachusetts,  to  this  county  in  1838  and  was  a 
noted  farmer,  made  a  superior  quality  of  cheese 
at  his  home,  Clay  Hill  farm,  northwest  of  La- 
Porte.  His  house  burned  down  in  1871  and  was 
replaced  by  the  present  brick  residence.  W.  A. 
Banks,  present  postmaster  of  LaPorte,  who  came 
to  the  county  in  1845  from  his  birthplace  in  New 
York  and  located  in  Scipio  township,  made  butter 
on  a  large  scale  at  his  home  for  some  years. 
Several  creameries  have  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  in  late  years,  and 
three  are  now  in  successful  operation:  At  West- 
ville,  conducted  by  Herman  Krissel ;  at  Union 
Mills,  by  D.  H.  Wakeman,  and  that  of  Schlosser 
Brothers,  of  Plymouth,  located  at  Hanna  and 
managed  by  J.  H.  Jordan.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1899  the  LaPorte  papers  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  creamery  in  that  city,  and  one  was 
built  a  little  later,  but  it  did  not  prove  success¬ 
ful  and  was  wound  up  through  a  receivership  in 

1904. 

The  subject  of  sugar-beet  culture  has  been 
agitated,  especially  in  some  of  the  farmer's  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  beets  have  been  raised  in  the  county 
and  shipped  to  a  sugar  factory  in  Michigan.  As 
yet  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  industry, 
but  as  a  result  of  drainage  in  Starke  county 
sugar-beet  culture  is  taking  the  attention  largely 
of  the  owners  of  the  low  lands;  and  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  the  low 
lands  of  LaPorte  county.  For  the  raising  of  beets 
these  lands  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

The  farmers  of  the  northern  townships  are 


giving  their  time  and  attention  more  and  more  to 
fruit  culture.  In  Galena  and  Hudson  townships 
many  are  raising  peaches,  and  the  fruit  is -said 
to  do  well. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Jessup  was  the  first  nursery  man  in 
the  county,  establishing  a  nursery  of  fruit  trees 
near  LaPorte  in  the  early  forties,  and  supplying 
not  only  LaPorte  but  neighboring  counties,  and 
even  a  part  of  Michigan.  Fruit  trees  were  a 
necessity,  and  Mr.  Jessup  supplied  the  demand. 
On  October  10,  1846,  he  writes  to  a  cousin  in 
Ohio,  James  Jessup,  Esq.,  to  get  him  some  pear 
seeds  and  bring  them  on  his  return  to  LaPorte. 
He  says,  “If  you  cannot  get  them  for  less,  pay 
$5.00  per  pint  rather  than  not  get  them."  He 
directs  this  cousin  to  get  him  a  peck  of  apple 
seeds  from  some  cider  mill,  and  explains  how  to 
do  it.  He  tells  him  that  if  he  comes  home  by 
way  of  Indianapolis  he  must  go  to  a  certain 
nursery  and  get  five  hundred  grafts  each  of  ten 
different  varieties  of  apple  trees,  and*  a  large 
bunch  of  cuttings  of  Catawba  grape.  And  so 
Mr.  Jessup  gave  his  orders.  His  heart  was 
evidently  in  his  business,  and  to  him  the  county 
is  indebted  for  its  early  supply  of  fruit  trees. 
Many  will  remember  his  “Lake  View  Nurseries,” 
well  stocked  with  many  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Rising  now  to  the  animal  creation,  we  find 
that  dressed  poultry  is  no  inconsiderable  item, 
which  is  shipped  to  Chicago.  And  as  to  pork, 
both  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City  were  once 
packing  centers.  In  1842  a  large  business  was 
done  in  this  line  in  LaPorte,  not  so  large,  how¬ 
ever,  as  on  the  previous  year.  The  falling  off 
was  caused  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  article. 
The  principal  buyers  in  LaPorte  were  Wheeler 
and  Traver.  Notwithstanding  the  lull  in  the 
trade,  these  gentlemen  in  January  of  that  year 
had  packed  several  thousand  barrels,  and  were 
still  averaging  about  two  hundred  barrels  per  day. 

In  the-  late  forties,  about  1847-50,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Clement  had  a  slaughter  house  on 
Muckshaw  lake,  not  far  from  the  present  city 
water  works.  In  winter  thousands  of  hogs  were 
butchered  and  dressed  there,  often  as  many  as 
two  hundred  in  one  day,  which  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  a  big  clay’s  work.  Corn  was  cheap,  the 
hogs  were  large,  and  as  the  meat  was  cheap  the 
offals,  pluck,  heads,  bristles,  and  everything  per- 
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tabling  to  the  animal  were  saved  and  turned  to 
account.  The  lard  and  meat  were  barreled  and 
taken  by  wagon  to  Michigan  City  and  shipped  to 
New  York  city,  where  they  were  exchanged  for 
dry  goods  for  Mr.  Clement's  store,  which  stood 
where  Oberreich  and  Arnold's  store  now  is.  In 
this  work  Mr.  Clement  was  assisted  by  John 
Taylor,  Peter  Wilson,  Joseph  Witzal,  and  other 
farmers  who  lived  south  of  the  town.  A 
butcher’s  sign  in  those  days  was  a  beef  shank 
hooked  on  a  post  outside  the  shop. 

Michigan  City  was  in  no  way  behind.  Messrs. 
C.  B.  and  Lyman  Blair  were  engaged  even  up 
to  and  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  in  the 
beef  and  pork  business.  Lyman  bought  all  the 
live  and  slaughtered  hogs  he  could  procure  at 
living  prices,  and  packed  them  in  the  winter  for 
the  summer  shipment. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  Mr.  Lyman  Blair  packed 
some  fourteen  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  hogs.  He  killed  at  the 
rate  of  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  hogs  a 
day,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  rendered  into 
lard.  He  had  an  establishment  which  was  per¬ 
fectly  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the  dispatch 
of  business.  The  lard  was  rendered  by  steam  in 
two  large  wooden  vats  holding  ninety  barrels 
each.  Every  portion  of  the  dressed  hog  save  the 
hams  was  put  in.  At  that  time  Mr.  Blair  stated 
that  a  dollar's  worth  of  lard  could  be  realized 
from  an  ordinary  hog's  head.  He  had  on  hand 
about  three  thousand  fine  hogs  and  was  buying 
all  he  could  get  either  alive  or  dressed.  In  this 
business  he  was  spending  more  money  broad  cast 
over  the  county  than  any  other  two  or  three  men. 

At  that  time  also  De Wolfe  and  Haywood  had 
a  stave  factory  which  employed  about  thirty  men 
and  did  a  large  business. 

Up  the  lake  beach  after  crossing  over  a  high 
bluff  one  could  ascend  to  an  interesting  point 
called  Blair’s  Observatory,  where  he  could  obtain 
one  of  the  finest  imaginable  views  of  the  lake  and 
the  surrounding  country. 

And  as  to  beef,  up  to  November,  1861,  Mr. 
Blair  had  slaughtered  and  packed  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  cattle,  the  net  value  of  which  was 
$35,000.  He  had  also  sent  nine  carloads  of  fine 
cattle  to  eastern  markets  in  one  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  smallest  of  which  animals  weighed  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  And  Mr.  Blair  was  only  one 


of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  business.  E. 
Folsom  &  Co.,  James  McAdoo  and  others  were 
similarly  engaged.  This  may  serve  to  give  the 
rising  generation  an  idea  of  the  business  of  the 
county,  and  how  it  was  done.  Since  then,  of 
course,  the  main  supply  of  cattle  for  eastern 
markets  has  come  from  the  great  plains  of  the 
west.  But  the  old  brick  packing  house  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City  was  once  a  lively  place. 

In  1863  we  find  John  Hilt  advertising  for 
army  horses.  In  1861  John  F.  Decker  advertised 
that  he  Wished  to  purchase  at  once  five  hundred 
horses  for  use  in  the  army.  The  war  created  a 
demand  for  horses  all  over  the  country.  In  1876 
there  were  no  first-class  draft  horses  in  the  county. 
The  subject  of  importing  stock  from  the  old 
country  had  been  agitated  in  the  county  ever 
since  1857.  Even  at  that  early  date  it  was  pointed 
out  what  other  counties  were  doing  in  this  line, 
especially  Decatur  county,  and  it  was  urged  that 
LaPorte  county  follow  suit.  Nothing  was  done, 
however,  to  organize  a  company  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  until  1876,  when  steps  were  taken  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  Door  Prairie  Live  Stock  Association  for 
the  importation  especially  of  blooded  stallions. 
This  was  a  stock  company;  there  were  thirty- 
four  shares  at  $50  each,  and  the  company  had 
twenty-nine  members.  Messrs.  Albert  Hall,  C. 
B.  Simmons,  and  W.  A.  Banks,  acting  for  the 
company,  bought  the  first  full-blooded  Clydes¬ 
dale  stallion  ever  brought  into  the  county  as 
owned  by  any  of  its  citizens.  Messrs.  L.  T. 
Harding  and  W.  A.  Banks  bought  another.  The 
company  thought  that  coach  horses  were  needed, 
and  so  they  bought  two — one  of  three  years,  and 
one  of  two.  Messrs.  Banks  and  W.  E.  Crighton 
bought  a  Dalesman  Cleveland  Bay.  Matters  did 
not  go  quite  right  at  the  place  where  the  horses 
were  kept,  and  the  company  was  dissatisfied,  and 
so  seven  members  bought  up  the  stock  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  business.  Messrs.  L.  T.  Harding  and 
W.  A.  Banks  made  the  first  two  trips  abroad. 
Time  after  time,  generally  every  other  year,  some 
members  of  this  company  would  go  abroad  and 
bring  back  blooded  horses,  until  they  had  im¬ 
ported  thirty-four,  all  stallions;  if  any  mares 
were  brought  the  members  of  the  company 
bought  them  as  individuals.  To  this  company 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  improving  the  equine 
stock  of  the  county,  and  also  of  the  state,  for  they 
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supplied  other  counties  as  well  as  their  own,  and 
blooded  horse  stock  became  a  product  of  LaPorte 
county. 

The  writer  intended  to  make  this  chapter 
largely  statistical,  and  had  already  prepared  much 
of  it  in  that  form,  but  finally  concluded  to  write 
in  a  more  general  manner,  and  refer  the  reader 
to  the  reports  of  the  State  Statistician,  which 
should  be  in  every  well  ordered  library,  and  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  state  capitol.  There  are 
reasons  why  certain  reports  seem  unfavorable  to 
the  .county.  For  instances  poor  year,  or  much  wet 
land  planted  with  corn,  will  bring  down  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  and  make  a  poor  showing. 
Again,  a  year  may  be  a  poor  one  for  one  crop 
but  a  good  one  for  another.  The  only  fair  way 
therefore  is  to  average  everything,  and  that  too 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  compare  it  with  the  same 
average  of  other  counties.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  and  labor  required  for  such  a  statisti¬ 
cal  study,  it  would  take-up  so  much  space  as  to 
preclude  utterly  our  mentioning  anything  of  his¬ 
tory  under  the  head  of  products.  And  then  again, 


the  writer  is  reminded  that  when  a  youthful  stu¬ 
dent,  about  to  enter  into  a  debate,  he  applied  to 
an  experienced  speaker  for  help,  who  said, 
“Young  man,  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  lie  is 
by  statistics ;  do  not  rely  upon  them  but  treat 
your  subject  on  general  principles.” 

Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  as  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  other  grains, 
hay  and  clover,  as  to  the  larger  and  smaller  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  to  the  raising  of  stock  and  the 
cut  of  wool,  as  to  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
in  a  word  as  to  the  main  products  which  belong 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  LaPorte  county 
stands  well  up  among  the  ninety-two  counties  of 
the  state.  The  writer  has  gone  far  enough  in  the 
statistical  study  to  know  this. 

But  where  will  the  county  stand  when  her 
resources  are  fully  developed,  when  for  instance 
her  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  prairie  land, 
which  hitherto  have  been  under  water  a  good 
part  of  each  year,  are  drained  and  brought  under 
cultivation?  For  the  answer  we  refer  to  the 
eighth  chapter. 
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TRADES,  ETC. 

Clang,  clang!  the  massive  anvils  ring; 

Clang,  clang!  a  hundred  hammers  swing; 

Like  the  thunder  rattle  of  a  tropic  sky, 

The  mighty  blows  still  multiply, — 

Clang,  clang ! 

Say,  brothers  of  the  dusky  brow, 

What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now?” 

— Anonymous 


In  LaPorte  county  the  conversion  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  into  forms  suitable  for  the  use  of  mankind 
was  undertaken  at  once  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
earliest  permanent  white  settlers,  who,  with  few 
took  but  an  ax,  hastily  constructed  a  rude  cabin 
of  logs  and  fashioned  a  few  primitive  articles 
for  domestic  use,  such  as  tables,  benches,  beds, 
and  other  furnishings  of  immediate  necessity. 
Machine  processes  of  manufacture  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  territory  now  delimited  as  LaPorte 
county  in  1832,  from  which  time  industrial  en¬ 
terprises  multiplied  rapidly  along  the  streams,  in 
the  woods,  and  at  the  growing  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  until  the  present  gratifying  showing  of 
shops  and  factories  was  attained,  but  there  was  a 
considerable  period  of  time  during  which  the 
pioneers  made  for  themselves  at  their  own  homes 
a  large  portion  of  the  articles  required  in  their 
domestic  and  agricultural  life. 

Planted  in  the  depths  of  a  great  wilderness, 
remote  from  mills  and  often  unattended  by  crafts¬ 
men,  the  men  and  women  who  laid  here  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  civilized  society  were  of  necessity  their 
own  artisans  to  a  very  large  extent  and  every 
home  was  a  factory.  Many  a  farmer  or  farmer’s 
s'**,  becoming  skilled  in  some  particular  trade, 
was  enabled  thereby  to  add  substantially  to  the 
family  revenue. 

Next  to  shelter  and  foodstuffs  clothing  was 


the  issue  of  paramount  importance  to  the  hardy 
pioneers,  and  in  the  division  of  labor  this  industry 
was  left  to  the  women.  Every  cabin  was  flanked 
by  its  patch  of  flax,  and  the  planter  who  did  not 
possess  a  few  sheep  had  to  trade  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor  for  wool.  From  these  raw  materials  the 
old-fashioned  housewife  was  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  clothing  for  the  family  and  linen  for  bed 
and  table.  The  full  grown  flax  was  pulled  up 
and  spread  out  on  the  ground  to  rot  in  the  rain 
and  dew,  after  which  it  was  thoroughly  broken, 
by  the  older  boys,  if  there  weic  any,  with  the 
vigorous  use  of  the  flax-brake,  then  jjut  through 
a  softening  process  called  “skutching”  and  a 
separating  operation  known  as  “hacking,”  which 
left  ready  for  the  spinstress  two  fabrics;  tow  and 
thread  fiber.  By  the  use  of  the  little  spinning 
wheel,  proficiency  in  the  handling  of  which  was 
for  the  girls  a  test  of  advancing  womanhood,  the 
fiber,  or  lint,  was  made  into  a  fine  strong  thread 
called  warp  and  the  tow  into  a  coarser  thread  used 
as  filling.  These  were  woven  together  on  a  hand- 
loom  and  from  the  tow-linen  produced  was  made 
the  summer  wear  for  the  family,  the  females 
usually  preferring  to  color  theirs  with  homemade 
dyestuff  to  suit  the  taste,  while  the  less  pre¬ 
tentious  menfolks  were  satisfied  to  take  it  as  it 
Came  from  the  loom.  When  the  wool  was  brought 
in,  the  good  mother  and  her  daughters  shaped 
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it  into  convenient  rolls  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
handcards  provided  for  that  purpose  and  spun 
on  the  big  wheel  into  yarn  filling  (sometimes  used 
for  knitting  stockings,  mittens  and  comforters), 
which,  when  woven  with  the  linen  warp,  made 
the  “linsey-woolsey”  of  the  good  old  days,  or,  if 
woven  with  a  cotton  warp,  resulted  in  the  fabric 
known  as  “jeans”.  The  former  suitably  dyed, 
was  in  general  use  as  a  strong,  warm  and  hand¬ 
some  texture  for  feminine  apparel,  and  the  latter, 
colored  with  butternut  juice,  was  tailored  by  the 
women  for  the  men’s  wear. 

For  footwear  the  wandering  cobbler  who  trav¬ 
eled  from  house  to  house  with  his  tools  was  relied 
upon  to  fashion  boots  and  shoes  from  the  home- 
tanned  hides,  or  moccasins  were  procured  from 
the  Indians.  Occasionally  the  shoemaker  would 
not  get  around  until  after  snowfall  and  many  a 
venerable  grandsire  can  tell  of  going  farefooted 
to  his  chores  with  snow  on  the  ground.  A  well 
prepared  coon  skin  made  a  very  warm  and  equally 
unsightly  cap,  and  properly  selected  rye  straws 
were  woven  by  the  women  into  bonnets  for  them¬ 
selves  and  hats  for  their  masters.  The  wo¬ 
men  also  fashioned  for  themselves  curiously 
wrought '  sunbonnets  of  brightly  colored  goods 
shaped  over  pasteboard  strips  with  fluted 
and .  ruffled  capes  falling  behind  over  the 
shoulders.  The  manufacture  of  quilts  gave  op¬ 
portunities  for  social  gatherings  when  there  were 
neighbors  close  enough  to  get  back  home  before 
chore  time,  and  the  quilting  ranked  along  with 
the  huskings,  logrollings  and  houseraisings  and 
washing  bees  among  the  primitive  society  func¬ 
tions  of  pioneer  days.  The  industries  of  the 
homestead  did  not  include  the  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  save  to  a  small  extent  by 
drying,  but  meats  were  preserved  in  various 
ways;  lye-hominy  was  a  regular  institution,  and 
some  other  food  articles  were  occasionally  laid 
by  for  winter,  thus  forming  the  beginnings  of' 
the  packing  and  canning  industries  of  later  times. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  cabinet-makers  the 
settlers  perforce  included  that  trade  among  their 
accomplishments  and  made  their  own  beds,  tables, 
cupboads  and  chairs.  For  bedsteads  an  oak  butt 
about  eight  feet  long  and  of  sufficient  diameter 
was  split  into  rails  and  posts,  a  shorter  log  was 
split  up  for  slats,  and  the  pieces  selected  were 
dressed  down  with  the  drawknife  and  fitted  to¬ 


gether  with  the  ax.  Two  rails  were  used  for  each 
side  and  three  for  each  end,  the  rounded  ends  of 
the  slats  were  driven  into  auger  holes  in  the 
rails,  and  the  four  high  corner  posts  were  tied 
together  at  the  top  with  strong  cords  from  which 
curtains  might  be  suspended  if  desired.  In  the 
more  fortunate  homes  a  feather  bed  surmounted 
a  “straw  tick,”  and  with  plenty  of  “kiver”  such 
a  lodgment  was  comfortable  on  the  coldest  winter 
night.  With  equal  skill  a  table  was  constructed 
by  pinning  two  thin  oak  clapboards,  smoothed 
with  a  sharp  ax  on  the  upper  side,  to  cross  pieces 
set  on  four  strong  legs,  the  surface  of  the  table 
being  about  four,  feet  by  six. 

These  homely  processes  constituted  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  industrial  activity  in  LaPorte  county, 
as  elsewhere,  and  continued  necessarily  until  the 
mills  came  into  existence  and  mechanics  appeared 
and  roads  were  opened  to  trade  centers;  indeed 
they  could  be  observed  more  or  less  for  many 
years  in  the  remoter  districts,  and  puncheon  floors 
and  split  slab  benches  were  used  in  schools  after 
they  had  disappeared  from  the  homes.  In  use  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Galena  township  as  late  as  1890 
there  was  an  old  bed  made  by  inserting  a  rail 
and  foot  board,  supported  at  the  outer  comer  by 
a  hewn  post,  in  the  log  walls,  which  thus  formed 
the  head  and  inner  side  of  the  bed,  and  using 
cords  instead  of  slats  to  sustain  the  mattress. 
The  same  cabin  contained  a  corner  cupboard  con¬ 
structed  by  resting  split  boards  on  wooden  pins 
driven  into  the  log  walls. 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  commercial 
manufacturing  in  LaPorte  county  is  found  in  the 
once  hopeful  little  settlement  at  Hudson  lake, 
where,  in  1829,  Asa  M.  Warren  established  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  made  tomahawks  and  other 
implements  for  the  Indians.  He  became  a  man 
of  consequence.  He  was  the  third  white  man 
to  enter  land  in  the  county,  Eber  Woolman  and 
John  Egbert  having  preceded  him  by  one  day, 
and  his  entry,  made  November  4,  1830,  was  a 
part  of  section  4,  township  37,  range  4,  owned  by 
him  yet  when  he  died,  with  other  land  adjoining, 
which  he  purchased  of  the  original  Indian 
owners.  In  July,  1832,  he  was  drawn  on  the 
first  petit  jury  in  the  county  and  in* that  year  he 
voted  three  times,  at  the  first  election  for  county 
officers  April  9;  at  the  first  township  election, 
August  6 ;  at  the  first  presidential  election  held  in 
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the  county,  November  7,  on  which  occasion  he 
served  as  judge.  He  was  elected  township 
trustee  and  county  commissioner,  acted  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  county  bo^rd  one  year,  and  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  county  recorder  in 
1855,  being  defeated  by  Anderson  Hupp,  Demo¬ 
crat.  Mr.  Warren  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1804,  moved  with  his  parents  to  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  in  1822,  was  married  there  to  Mary  Lucas 
in  1828,  came  west  in  the  same  year  and  spent 
some  time  in  St.  Joseph  county  and  at  Niles, 
Michigan,  and  traveled  down  the  old  Sac  trail 
to  the  mission  at  Hudson  lake  in  the  autumn  of 
1829.  There  he  located  the  land  he  wanted  in 
adjoining  sections,  4  and  33,  and  set  about  dig¬ 
ging  a  well  on  the  latter,  but  failing  to  reach 
water  he  changed  his  building  site  to  the  lake 
shore  on  the  other  section  and  built  his  cabin  and 
set  up  his  forge.  Later  he  built  a  house  at  the 
point  he  originally  selected  and  there,  March  26, 
1885,  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honor,  leaving 
as  his  widow  a  second  wife  (who  was  Mary 
Frances),  and  eleven  children  who  had  called  him 
father.  The  date  of  his  location  on  the  lake  is 
proved  by  his  old  account  books,  preserved  by 
him  until  his  death,  containing  entries  of  charges 
for  blacksmithing  running  back  to  the  date  given. 
Xone  of  his  family  is  left  in  LaPorte  county  at 
the  time  this  is  written. 

Even  to  name  the  hundreds  who  have  prac¬ 
ticed  the  different  handicrafts  in  the  county  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-fourths  of  a  century  that  have 
elapsed  since  Warren  set  up  his  forge  and  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  improved  tomahawks 
for  the  Indians  is  manifestly  impracticable.  No 
greater  task  will  be  attempted  than  to  mention 
the  more  conspicuous  pioneers  in  each  township, 
taking  each  of  the  important  trades  separately. 

John  D.  Ross  and  a  man  named  Jewett  were 
the  first  blacksmiths  in  the  county  after  Warren, 
and  they  located  their  forge  near  his  at  Lakeport 
in  the  summer  of  1833.  Alexander  Cassiday 
opened  his  shop  there  in  1836.  Matthew  Mayes, 
horn  in  1812  in  Pennsylvania,  located  a  farm  in 
Galena  township  in  June,  1834,  and  opened  a 
blacksmith  shop  at  the  crossroads  long  known  as 
Mayes  Comers  which  was  the  first  forge  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  and  the  second  outside 
of  Lakeport,  one  having  been  set  up  at  LaPorte 
during  the  previous  winter  by  some  person  now 
12 
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unknown.  Benjamin  Brewer  ran  a  shop  in 
Galena  township  from  1836  to  1876,  by  which 
time  he  was  eighty  years  old  and  ready  to  retire 
from  active  labor.  Alonzo  Merrill,  who  died 
January  6,  1904,  in  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Marion, 
Indiana,  was  at  the  forge  in  the  same  township 
many  years,  commencing  in  1850.  William  Harris 
was  the  earliest  disciple  of  Vulcan  to  locate  in 
Scipio  township,  his  shop  at  Door  Village  dating 
from  1834,  and  he  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  an  indefinite  “Mr.  Cobb.”  Door  Village  was 
a  busy  and  promising  place  in  those  days  and 
several  smithies  were  established  there — John 
and  William  Reed  in  1837,  Roswell  N.  Bennett 
in  1838  (his  shop  stood  where  the  Methodist 
parsonage  now  stands  and  fifteen  years  later  he* 
moved  to  Union  Mills  where  he  died  in  1868)  ► 
Dyer  Smith  and  Bigsbee  &  Company  in  1839,. 
Chester  Heald  in  1840,  John  Parkinson  in  1849*. 
Leland  Lockwood  in  1855,  Thomas  Doyle  in- 
1869.  Springfield  township’s  first  blacksmith 
was  Abner  Ross,  who  started  at  Springville  in 
1834  and  in  the  following  year  married  Esther 
Rose,  which  was  the  first  marriage  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  Joseph  W.  Field,  four  years  a  soldier,  ran 
a  shop  in  the  same  locality  several  years  after 
the  war.  James  H.  Davis  began  blacksmithing 
somewhere  in  the  county  in  1834  and  later  moved 
to  Lincoln  township,  where  he  had  a  shop  on  his 
farm.  A  man  named  Farmer  arrived  in  Union 
township  in  1835  and  opened  the  first  smithy  in 
that  township  at  Kingsbury.  He  died  during 
the  “sickly  season”  in  1838.  .  Robert  Mecum  and 
Charles  H.  Ingram  followed  him  in  the  business 
and  shops  were  established  at  Catlin’s  Corners, 
Chautauqua  Corners  and  Big  Island  in  the  same 
township.  Byron  was  regarded  as  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  place  in  1836,  and  that  year  W.  F.  Talbot 
erected  the  first  frame  house  there  and  occupied 
it  as  a  residence  and  blacksmith  shop,  this  being 
the  first  shop  in  Kankakee  township.  In  Wills 
township  the  first  forge  was  set  up  by  John 
Hampton  at  the  village  of  Independence  in  1836, 
but  was  continued  only  about  a  year.  Puddle- 
town,  in  the  same  township,  sprang  into  promi¬ 
nence  twenty  years  later,  and  Manford  Waters 
and  F.  D.  Dugan  started  a  blacksmith  shop  there 
and  ran  it  three  years.  Clinton  township  came 
next,  in  1837,  and  a  Frenchman,  called  “Bushee” 
by  his  neighbors,  was  the  first  blacksmith  there. 
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his  shop  at  Bigelow’s  Mills  being  in  operation 
about  ten  years.  In  1852  Frank  Howell  estab¬ 
lished  a  shop  at  the  same  place  and  in  1858 
David  Carpenter  took  up  the  business  at  Haskell . 
station.  In  New  Durham  William  B.  Webber 
appears  to  have  been  the  pioneer  blacksmith,  lo¬ 
cating  at  the  village  of  New  Durham  in  1838  in 
connection  with  the  Medaris  wagon  shop  which 
he  bought  out  in  1850,  buying  also  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  of  his  rival,  Amos  Perrin,  who  had 
succeeded  Daniel  Pangbom  in  a  shop  opened 
the  preceding  year.  William  Pathe  and  Michael 
Burgher  owned  the  place  in  1876,  and  now  it  is 
but  a  memory.  Squat  ham,  the  great  rival  of 
New  Durham,  had  a  smithy  also,  established  by 
Henry  Herrokl  in  1838  or  9.  Otis  had  no  black¬ 
smith  shop  until  Solomon  Colby  came  in  1858, 
and  Holmesville  was  not  supplied  until  well  along 
in  the  seventies,  but  Jesse  McCord  and  Francis 
M.  Howell  each  began  the  business  at  Westville 
in  1850,  the  latter  continuing  until  old  age  over¬ 
came  him  forty  years  later.  John  Decker  did 
the  first  blacksmithmg  in  Noble  township,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1838  at  the  long-forgotten  village  of 
Belmont  and  continuing  there  five  years.  Ros¬ 
well  N.  Bennett,  called  Nelson  by  his  familiars, 
who  was  the  second  blacksmith  in  Scipio  town¬ 
ship,  was  also  the  second  in  Noble  and  the  first 
at  Union  Mills,  where  he  located  in  1840.  He 
died  in  1868,  his  son  bearing  the  same  name 
succeeding  to  the  business  and  continuing  it  until 
1880,  when  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade 
with  Nathan  D.  McCormick.  In  1884  he  entered 
the  profession  of  law.  He  served  as  county  com¬ 
missioner,  1890-1894,  and  died  in  1904-  In  1847 
W.  H.  Worden,  who  had  been  running  a  shop 
two  years  at  Door  Village,  moved  to  Union  Mills 
and  continued  the  business.  His  son  Hiram  N. 
joined  with  him  when  old  enough  and  is  still  at 
the  forge  in  the  same  place,  the  father  having 
died  some  years  ago.  Kamtable  &  Wheaton 
started  a  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop  at  Union 
Mills  in  1850,  in  1869  W.  F.  Williams  was  in  the 
business,  and  now  John  Bohm  occupies  his  stand. 
Cool  Spring,  being  a  township  of  many  mills, 
much  timber  and  fine  farms,  has  had  many  black¬ 
smiths,  Collins  &  Bosly,  at  Beatty’s  Corners  in 
1842  being  the  earliest  mentioned  and  Calvin  G. 
Jenks,  located  at  Waterford  in  1879,  being  the 
latest.  No  records  of  the  first  establishments  in 


this  line  at  Michigan  City  and  LaPorte,  both  of 
which  had  shops  in  1833  and  1834,  have  been 
preserved. 

Soon  after  Henly  Clybum  and  his  party 
halted  near  the  present  site  of  Westville  in  March, 
1829,  to  found  a  new  home,  they  were  joined  by 
Samuel  Johnson  and  William  Eahart,  who  had 
come  from  their  home  in  Berrien  county,  Michi¬ 
gan.  These  men  were  not  carpenters,  but  knew 
how  to  frame  a  log  cabin  with  the  ax  and  raise 
it  by  the  application  of  much  muscle.  The  first 
man  who  plied  the  carpenter’s  trade  in  the  coatn- 
ty  was  Thompson  W.  Francis,  who  was  bora  near 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1815  and  died  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  April  17,  1880k  Eearly  in  1832  he  came 
from  Cincinnati  to  Michigan  City  and  then  al¬ 
most  immediately  went  to  LaPorte  to  settle  down 
as  a  carpenter.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  how¬ 
ever,  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  for  the 
winter,  and  then  located  in  Michigan  City,  where 
he  passed  his  entire  aduh  life  as  a  carpenter, 
architect,  contractor  and  builder.  He  built  the 
first  hotel,  school  and  church  hi  that  city,  in 
1834,  and  was  engaged  on  many  of  the  old-time 
'  structures.  His  son  Harry  EL  Francis  was  the 
’  founder  of  the  Michigan  City  Dispatch.  Asa 
Harper  came  from  Rush  county,  Indiana,  to  La¬ 
Porte  in  the  summer  of  1832  and  worked  as  a 
carpenter  four  years.  He  then  changed  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  was  a  cabinet-maker  and  ship¬ 
builder  until  he  retired  to  a  farm  near  Waterford. 
Charles  W.  Cathcart  and  his  younger  brother 
Henry  N.  arrived  in  LaPorte,  May  13,  1833,  and 
worked  as  carpenters.  They  built  the  fifth  frame 
building  in  the  town,  and  several  others,  the 
second  in  New  Durham  township,  the  Stanton 
Mill  in  Cool  Spring  township,  and  did  much 
other  construction  work.  Their  history  has  been 
given  elsewhere.  Ziba  Bailey,  born  in  the  state 
of  New  York  in  1807,  was  a  carpenter  in  LaPorte 
between  1836  and  1842,  then  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Pleasant  township,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age. 
John  Logan,  now  living  in  LaPorte,  was  a 
carpenter  fifty  years  ago.  William  Adair,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ireland,  came  to  the  county  in  1852,  and  to 
Michigan  City  in  1856,  and  worked  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter  until  old  age  forbade  further  labor.  Orville 
Tryon,  a  Vermonter,  settled  in  Michigan  City  in 
1836  and  saw  the  first  vessel  enter  the  harbor. 
He  became  a  ship  carpenter  and  spent  his  latter 
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years  on  a  Noble  township  farm.  Jacob  R.  Hall 
was  the  first  carpenter  in  Scipio  township  and 
built  many  cabins  for  settlers.  He  was  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  and  came  to  this  county  in  1833,  having 
been  a  ship  carpenter.  He  built  a  part  of  the 
Michigan  road  and  was  for  some  years  in  public 
life,  dying  in  1875.  George  W.  Reynolds,  carpen¬ 
ter  and  millwright,  born  in  New  York  in  1814, 
came  to  Scipio  township  May  4,  1835,  and  built 
many  of  the  early  mills  and  houses  in  the  county. 
He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  thirty  years.  His 
relative,  Daniel  Shaw,  of  Kingsbury,  bom  in> 
New  York  in  1814,  was  a  carpenter  in  Union  andf 
Noble  townships  and  in  LaPorte,  commendhg 
in  1837,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  almost 
continuously  after  1840.  He  became  th*  oldest 
justice  in  Indiana  in  age  and  length  of  service. 
James  V.  Hopkins  was  a  carpenter  ha  Springfield 
township  in  1835  and  afterward^  In  Michigan 
City.  James  M.  Ray,  born  in  OWb  in  1806,  built 
many  houses  in  the  county,  mm ttg  them  the  first 
at  Westville,  built  for  Herify  Clybum.  He  was 
a  very  prominent  figure  ift  county  affairs  for 
many  years.  Allen  Oftffirtrfngs,  of  Union  Mills, 
commenced  carpa* efa#  m  1838  and  was  long 
active  in  local  MiefcKi.  Nelson  J.  Titus,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  thtAfaf  dtWellsboro,  began  his  career 
as  a  carpeafer  hi  Stable  township  in  1857.  Seth 
P.  Whitoey^bigburing  in  1847,  was  a  carpenter, 
cooper,  xtMtr  farmer  in  Hudson  township. 
One  of  Galena  township’s  early  carpenters  was 
Simeon  Francis,  who  came  there  in  1835.  A.  J. 
Wesfervrft,  bom  in  New  York  in  1808  and  a 
resident  of  this  county  from  1838  until  his  death 
aboot  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  carpenter  and 
builder  sixteen  years.  He  was  county  appraiser 
five  years.  Dan  Learning  was  the  first  carpenter 
at  Wanatah  and  built  the  house  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides,  it  being  the  second  house  on  the  west  side 
of  Hog  creek  at  that  place.  Truman  Barnes,  in 
Galena  township,  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinet¬ 
maker  and  had  a  shop  in  section  15,  where  he 
made  black  walnut  coffins.  He  was  the  first  un¬ 
dertaker  in  that  community  and  made  the  first 
hearse  for  the  township.  It  was  rather  a  rude 
affair,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  was  in  use  thirty 
years  ago. 

In  the  first  years  of  pioneer  life  the  shoe¬ 
maker  was  wont  to  go  from  house  to  house  in 
pursuit  of  his  calling  until  villages  began  to  be 


settled  and  he  could  find  a  central  location  where¬ 
in  to  establish  his  shop.  Probably  there  were 
shoemakers  at  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City  in 
1834,  but  they  afe  not  remembered  and  the  first 
in  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  authorities,  was 
Mr.  Bronson  at  Door  Village  in  1836.  He  re¬ 
mained  about  two  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
Albert  Currier,  a  brother-in-law  of  George 
TowCr,  the  local  tailor  at  the  same  period.  In 
10$  Mr.  Harrison  also  opened  a  shoe  shop  there 
Uhd  the  next  year  J.  B.  Higgins  took  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  carried  it  on  fifteen  years.  In  1849 
Nathan  Thurber  became  the  cobbler  at  Door  Vil¬ 
lage  and  in  187b  Claus  Peterson  opened  a  shop 
connected  with  a  small  store.  D.  K.  Brickett,  the 
postmaster,  began  making  boots  and  shoes  at 
Springvilk  m  1837,  and  continued  up  to  1853. 
In  1838  Alpheus  Thurber,  brother  of  Nathan, 
opened  a  shop  in  the  same  village  of  Springville 
and  Was  in  the  business  about  five  years.  John 
S^Moening  ventured  into  the  business  there  in 
1068  and  remained  about  ten  years.  Mr.  Spar¬ 
row  was  the  pioneer  shoemaker  at  Independence, 
in  1837,  and  twenty  years  later  L.  C.  Van  Dusen 
opened  a  shop  at  Puddletown,  in  the  same  town¬ 
ship,  which  he  continued  until  1874,  after  which 
he  kept  a  store  in  the  same  place  until  1880.  Mr. 
Van  Dusen  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  saddler  in 
1863  and  after  six  weeks  was  sent  home  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health  and  told  to  await  further 
orders;  but  his  orders  never  came  and  he  was 
never  discharged,  and  forty  years’  pay  is  still 
due.  Hudson’s  first  shoemaker  was  Richard 
Smith,  who  began  in  1838  and  was  followed  in 
1845  by  Wm.  Ferguson,  and  he  in  1869  by  Ed. 
Perry.  Elisha  Taylor  started  the  making  of 
shoes  at  Union  Mills  in  1841,  and  Morton  & 
Booth  engaged  in  it  quite  extensively  in  1854, 
selling  out  in  1869  to  Joseph  Bailey.  Richard 
Smith,  1843  to  1855  at  New  Durham,  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  pioneer  cobbler  in  that  townships 
Joseph  H.  Irwin  and  Herman  Schultz  were  in 
the  business  at  Westville  a  quarter  of  a  centurj 
ago  and  Welcome  Jerome,  who  was  there  then, 
is  still  in  the  trade.  Addison  J.  Phillips,  1842  to 
1844;  John  P.  Mills,  1842  to  1857;  William  J. 
Smith,  1852  to  1862,  and  Mathias  Kreidler,  1854 
to  1856,  were  among  the  early  shoemakers  in  La¬ 
Porte,  and  John  Ordung  is  the  oldest  now  en¬ 
gaged  there  in  the  business,  having  a  record  of 
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thirty  years.  George  E.  P.  Dodge  &  Company 
had  a  prison  labor  contract  and  manufactured 
boots  and  shoes  a  few  years  in  the  eighties  at 
Michigan  City,  and  the  convicts  at  the  prison 
now  make  their  own  shoes.  The  Dodge  factory 
was  the  only  establishment  the  county  has  ever 
had  producing  boots  and  shoes  for  the  trade.  At 
one  time  Mr.  C.  T.  Dibble,  who  has  just  cele¬ 
brated  his  eightieth  birth  day,  manufatured  boots 
and  shoes  in  Michigan  City. 

Not  many  of  the  early  tailors  are  now  re¬ 
membered.  Robert  Stanfield  at  Lakeport  in  1837, 
Thomas  Wood  at  the  same  place  in  1839,  William 
Costello  at  Independence  in  1837,  George  Tower 
at  Door  Village  in  1838,  David  Christman  who 
sold  out  to  James  Flood  and  William  Johnson  at 
New  Durham  in  1839,  Winters  &  Rogers  at 
Union  Mills  in  1843  and  Isaac  Johnson,  their 
successor,  in  1848,  Joseph  Eddy  in  Cool  Spring 
township,  and  Thomas  Holman  in  Springfield, 
comprise  the  list  of  pioneer  tailors  who  are  now 
known. 

Clayton  Weaver,  a  prominent  farmer  who 
died  recently  at  his  home  near  Stillwell,  was  a 
mason  in  1855  and  worked  on  Shep  Crumpacker’s 
sawmill  near  Westville.  John  Ebert  was  a  well 
known  pioneer  mason  in  Cool  Spring  township 
and  lived  to  be  quite  old.  George  Seffens  was  the 
first  regular  plasterer  in  the  county  and  plastered 
the  first  frame  buildings  erected  in  LaPorte, 
Michigan  City  and  Door  Village.  He  came  to 
the  county  in  1833  and  worked  at  his  trade  until 
i860,  making  his  home  at  first  on  Rolling  Prairie, 
and  at  the  latter  date  he  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Center  township,  where  he  died.  He  was  born  in 
England  in  1815,  and  his  father  brought  to  this 
country  the  first  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  woolens  that  ever  left  the  shores  of  England, 
and  established  the  first  woolen  mill  in  the  United 
States. 

James  Ray,  a  Hudson  township  farmer  who 
had  learned  the  trade  when  young,  had  a  small 
shop  at  his  home  and  did  gunsmithing  for  his 
neighbors,  beginning  about  1853.  Gordon’s  gun¬ 
smith  shop  at  Bigelow’s  Mills,  established  in  1854, 
served  a  wide  region  for  a  long  time.  Berridge’s 
shop  at  Union  Mills  was  opened  in  1866.  Samuel 
J.  Fosdick,  a  practical  gunmaker,  opened  a  place 
in  LaPorte  in  1849  and  was  succeeded  in  1881 
by  his  son,  Charles  R.  Fosdick,  who  had  learned 


the  trade  under  the  parent’s  eye.  Roman  Eich- 
staedt  has  for  many  years  been  the  gunmaker  and 
repairer  for  Michigan  City  sportsmen. 

Anson  Harvey  commenced  the  harness-mak¬ 
ing  business  at  Union  Mills  in  1844  and  two 
years  later  Archibald  McAllister  embarked  in  the 
same  business  at  New  Durham.  No  other  ven¬ 
ture  in  this  line  is  noted  until  1864,  when  J.  Jacob¬ 
son  opened  a  shop  at  Bigelow’s  Mills.  In  1874 
Pope  C.  Weed  and  Henry  Booth  established  a 
shop  at  Union  Mills.  In  1876  E.  R.  Fetzer  was 
a  harness-maker  and  policeman  in  LaPorte. 
Knuth  &  Company  had  a  harness  shop  and 
grocery  combined  and  W.  Knuth  was  a  saddler 
and  harness-maker.  William  F.  Mann,  who  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1836  and  was  a  surveyor 
in  the  government  service  three  years,  came  to 
LaPorte  in  1873  and  established  a  harness  factory 
near  the  north  end  of  Indiana  avenue.  He  died 
about  1882.  Under  his  tutelage  his  son  Frank 
C.  Mann,  a  former  treasurer  of  the  county, 
learned  something  of  the  business  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  his  present  place  as  an  owner, 
director  and  manager  of  the  extensive  business 
of  the  LaPorte  Harness  Company.  Here  also 
we  must  mention  the  John  Lonn  Sons  Company 
of  LaPorte,  extensive  manufacturers  of  har¬ 
nesses.- 

In  a  region  so  abundantly  supplied  with  tim¬ 
ber  suited  to  his  use  it  was  natural  that  the 
cooper  should  come  early  to  LaPorte  county  and 
drive  a  prosperous  trade.  Two  shops  were  set 
up  at  Hudson  in  the  year  1833,  one  by  Samuel 
Elliott,  the  other  by  E.  Sprague,  and  a  few  years, 
later  Seth  P.  Whitney  was  a  carpenter  and  cooper 
in  the  same  township,  continuing  until  about 
1880.  ,D.  L.  Jackson  had  a  cooper  shop  on  his 
farm  near  Waterford  during  forty  years,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1837,  and  in  the  same  neighborhood 
Eli  Smith  and  N.  W.  Blackman  emulated  his 
example  later.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  and  had  quite  an  interesting  life,  one 
of  the  chief  incidents  in  which  he  participated 
being  the  capture  of  the  famous  General  Morgan. 
In  1840  a  man  who  is  remembered  only  as  Mr. 
Clement  opened  a  cooper  shop  at  Union  Mills 
and  did  well  for  several  years.  A.  B.  Wolfe  was 
in  the  trade  ten  years,  ending  in  1865,  at  Beatty’s 
Corners.  At  LaPorte  there  have  been  several 
small  shops,  one  of  which  was  fostered,  if  not 
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owned,  by  Jacob  Early,  the  flour  miller  and  dis¬ 
tiller.  J.  C.  Fisher,  Charles  A.  Lindgren,  B. 
Byberg  and  Henry  P.  Smith  are  named  among 
the  LaPorte  coopers. 

Robert  Curran,  an  Irishman,  born  in  1822, 
was  the  earliest  barrel  maker  in  Michigan  City 
of  whom  any  record  remains.  He  started  a  shop 
there  in  1840  and  ran  it  until  the  gold  fever  took 
him  to  California  ten  years  later.  Being  success¬ 
ful  at  the  mines  he  returned  in  1868  and  bought  a 
farm  at  Waterford,  where  he  died.  The  cooper¬ 
age  operations  of  the  late  John  H.  Winterbotham 
at  Michigan  City  far  exceeded  those  of  all  others 
in  the  county  combined  and  the  firm  of  J.  H. 
Winterbotham  &  Sons  has  long  stood  among  the 
leading  manufacturing  institutions  of  northern 
Indiana.  The  founder  of  this  house  was  bom  in 
Connecticut  in  1815,  moved  to  Ohio  fourteen 
years  later  with  his  parents,  married  Miss  Mahala 
Rosecrans  there,  and  commenced  his  manufac¬ 
turing  career  as  a  prison  contractor  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Later  he  contracted  for  prison  labor  at 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and  located  there,  remaining 
thirteen  years,  a  portion  of  which  time  he  was 
president  of  a  national  bank.  In  July,  1866,  he 
came  to  Michigan  City  and  bought  an  interest  in 
the  prison  contract  held  by  Jones  &  Chapin,  who 
had  succeeded  Hayward  &  DeWolfe,  cooperage 
manufacturers,  and  he  set  about  extending  the 
business  and  adding  largely  to  the  number  of 
convicts  included  in  the  lease  for  labor.  He 
bought  his  partners  out  in  1869  and  took  in  his 
sons,  John  R.  and  Joseph,  with  whom  John  G. 
Mott  became  associated  later.  A  large  prison 
labor  lease  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  firm  and  offices  were  opened  in 
Chicago.  Cooperage  and  carriage  bodies  consti¬ 
tuted  their  product.  Mr.  Winterbotham  was 
elected  state  senator  on  the  Greeley  ticket  in  1872 
and  took  a  very  active  interest  in  political  affairs 
as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  Michigan  City.  He 
was  the  donor  of  the  handsome  monument  in 
that  city  erected  to  the  memory  of  Indiana's 
Union  soldiers.  In  many  ways  Michigan  City 
has  benefited  by  his  public-spirited  munificence. 
By  1842  much  was  done  in  LaPorte  in  the  line 
of  barrel  making,  especially  pork  barrels,  thou¬ 
sands  of  which  were  shipped  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  Jeremiah  Willson,  a 
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tanner  and  currier  and  just  of  age,  came  from 
Vigo  county  and  set  lip  a  tannery  on  Hudson 
lake,  in  which  business  he  continued  three  years, 
and  then,  having  married  a  daughter  of  John  E. 
Wills,  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  became  a  farmer.  About  twenty  years 
later  he  bought  the  farm  where  he  died,  in 
Cass  township.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  Garret 
Bias's  militia  company,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
and  in  1853  he  was  sworn  as  captain  of  Company 
E,  First  Regiment,  Ninth  Military  district  of 
Indiana,  to  serve  six  years.  He  was  deputy 
sheriff,  constable  and  township  trustee,  and  the 
father  of  thirteen,  four  of  whom  lived  to  be 
grown.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what  became 
of  this  pioneer  tannery  when  Mr.  Willson 
changed  his  occupation.  Joseph  C.  Orr  was  the 
second  tanner  in  the  county  and  his  place  of 
business  was  in  Michigan  City,  where  he  also 
ran  a  hotel  in  a  log  cabin.  He  started  both 
ventures  in  1834.  Afterward  he  moved  to  New 
Cincinnati,  Wisconsin,  where  he  died.  Then,  in 
1835,  Aaron  Conklin,  an  arrival  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  set  up  in  the  trade  at  Springville,  selling 
out  four  years  later  to  Leslie  Rose,  with  whom 
in  1841  he  formed  a  partnership  to  buy  the  store 
of  Russell  &  Torrey.  Rose  sold  the  tannery 
to  Ira  C.  Nye,  father  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Mortimer  Nye,  who  conducted  it  profitably  many 
years.  In  the  early  days  Joshua  L.  Wilson  had  a 
tannery  near  the  pond  that  stood  then  at  the  west 
end  of  State  street  in  LaPorte.  In  1854  Christian 
Hauser  bought  the  business,  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Old  Line  tannery  and  continued  it  about 
thirty  years.  Gustavus  A.  Lell,  later  a  farmer  in 
Cool  Spring  township,  was  an  assistant  in  the 
business  a  part  of  that  time.  Debre  Brothers  and 
Abbott,  Bour  &  Company  were  the  Michigan  City 
tanners  of  the  later  days. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  brick  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  LaPorte  county  as  early  as  in  1832. 
Levi  J.  Benedict,  who  came  to  the  county  in 
1829,  the  year  he  entered  his  teens,  kept  several 
interesting  relics  while  he  lived,  among  them  be- 
ing  a  piece  of  brick  which  he  maintained  was 
burnt  in  1832  in  the  first  kiln  in  the  county.  The 
location  of  that  kiln  and  the  name  of  its  pro¬ 
prietor  are  unknown.  The  earliest  brickmaking 
in  the  county  of  which  any  definite  mention  is 
made  was  by  James  V.  Hopkins,  a  carpenter  who 
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t&me  to  Springville  in  Springfield  township,  in 
1835  from  Ohio  and  nude  6ome  brick  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  tavern  at  that  place.  He 
sold  out  to  Ingraham  Gould,  and  after  spending  a 
little  time  at  LaPorte  and  in  Porter  county  lo¬ 
cated  at  Michigan  City,  ultimately  buying  the 
farm  where  he  died,  not  far  from  the  place  of  his 
proposed  brick  tavetn.  In  1833  contracts  were 
let  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  court  house  in  La¬ 
Porte  and  for  a  log  jail  to  be  set  on  a  foundation 
of  hard  burnt  brick,  and  it  has  been  said  purely  on 
conjecture,  that  the  brick  sO  used  was  brought  by 
schooner  from  some  distant  point  to  Michigan 
City  and  thence  hauled  overland  by  wagon.  But 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  suitable  clay  close  at 
hand  and  of  the  ease  with  which  brick  could  be 
made,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Simon  G.  Bunce,  the  coUrt-house  contractor, 
made  his  own  brick,  or  had  it  made,  not  far  from 
LaPorte.  The  specifications  of  the  court-house 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  contract  price, 
$3,970,  almost  preclude  the  theory  that  the  brick 
could  have  been  transported  by  water  and  wagon 
any  considerable  distance,  and  Mr.  Benedict's 
statement  proves  that  local  kilns  were  burned  at 
about  that  time.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  brick 
chimneys  were  built  in  LaPorte  and  vicinity  while 
the  public  buildings  were  under  construction, 
and  the  Methodists  built  a  brick  church  in  the  city 
in  1836,  the  first  house  of  worship  in  the  place, 
indicating  that  brick  was  reasonably  cheap  and 
therefore  homemade.  The  names  of  the  early 
brickmakers  have  not  been  preserved,  but  the 
Hoover  brothers,  Isaac  and  John  D.,  began  the 
business  about  1856  and  the  family  is  still  con¬ 
ducting  it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Center  town¬ 
ship,  where  it  originated.  Later  Conden  Brothers 
&  Company  (C.  J.  F.,  C.  B.  and  A.  R.  Conden, 
the  last  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  J.  S.  Hopper,  head  of  the  lumber  firm  of 
J  .S.  Hopper  &  Son)  established  the  large  yards 
and  kilns  now  owned  by  Roeske  Brothers,  about 
three  miles  east  Of  Michigan  City,  being  the  most 
extensive  brick  industry  in  the  county.  For  many 
years  M.  R.  Forney  carried  on  the  brick  business 
and  burnt  extensive  kilns  on  his  farm  on  the 
northwest  part  of  section  23  in  Center  township, 
north  of  LaPorte,  but  a  few  years  ago  he  gave 
up  the  business.  A  patent  process  for  producing 
sand  brick  is  now  in  use  by  tfie  American  Pressed 


Brick  Company  in  Michigan  City,  who  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  fine  article.  The  brick  is  of  a  grayish 
white,  not  having  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  brick,  more  resembling  stone,  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  elegant  appearance.  The  new  and  ex¬ 
tensive  Cable  Piano  Factory  of  LaPorte  and  the 
new  Catholic  hospital  of  Michigan  City  are  built 
of  this  brick.  Tne  sand  dunes  of  Michigan  City 
furnish  abundant  material  and  if  much  building 
is  done  with  this  brick,  as  seems  likely,  LaPorte 
county  will  put  on  an  appearance  as  unique  and 
beautiful  as  Milwaukee.  The  American  Pressed 
Brick  Company  began  business  in  1903,  and  is 
a  desirable  and  useful  acquisition  to  Michigan 
City  and  the  county. 

Without  alluding  to  the  ertormous  business 
that  has  been  done  in  cutting  and  shipping  ice 
at  the  LaPorte  lakes,  some  space  must  be  given 
to  the  new  plant  of  the  Michigan  City  Ice  and 
Cold  Storage  Company,  commenced  in  the  latter 
part  of  1903  and  put  in  operation  in  February, 
1904.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  com- 
pletest  plant  of  the  kind  in  Indiana.  Airtight  cans 
containing  filtered  and  distilled  water  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  salt  brine  from  which  the  heat  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  circulation  through  it  of  com¬ 
pressed  ammonia  in  iron  pipes,  and  400-pound 
blocks  of  pure  ice  are  thus  produced.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Rogers  is  president  of  the  company,  William  C. 
Schultz  and  Dr.  F.  R.  Warren  are  vice  presidents, 
H.  W.  Gielow  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Monahan  superintendent  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  William  Miller,  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Gielow  and  August  W.  Harbart,  complete 
the  directorate.  Daniel  W.  Brown,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  a  former  sheriff  of  LaPorte  county,  organ¬ 
ized  the  company  but  dropped  out  before  the  plant 
was  completed. 

It  would  seem  that  Jacob  Early,  merchant, 
miller,  distiller,  lumberman,  cooper,  etc.,  was  also 
the  first  person  in  the  county  to  engage  in  pick¬ 
ling  cucumbers,  for  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
made  after  his  death  in  1873  contained  an  item 
of  75  barrels  of  pickels  in  brine.  The  first  pickle 
salting  establishment  in  -the  county,  however,  and 
also  the  first  in  the  state,  consisted  of  fifteen  tanks 
in  an  unused  railroad  shop  in  LaPorte,  fitted  up 
as  an  experiment  by  F.  &  J.  Heinz,  of  Pittsburg 
in  the  season  of  1880.  From  this  beginning  has 
grown  a  mammoth  business  now  operated  by  the 
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H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  This  company  has  fifteen 
large  salting  stations  in  the  state,  of  which  that 
at  LaPorte  is  the  largest  and  most  complete,  and 
other  houses  have  adopted  its  system.  The  La¬ 
Porte  branch  factory  as  it  now  stands  was  built 
in  1892  and  is  equipped  to  receive  the  salted  stock 
from  the  other  Indiana  stations  and  convert  it 
into  sweet  and  sour  pickles  ready  for  consump¬ 
tion.  Oscar  A.  Burroughs,  a  native  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  has  been  the  local  manager  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  now  has  charge  of  the  entire  Indiana 
business.  At  LaPorte  150  hands  are  employed 
in  the  season,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  pickles 
is  used,  creating  a  useful  industry  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  formers. 

The  spot  where  Joseph  Pagin  built  his  cabin 
near  the  shore  of  Clear  lake,  north  of  the  court¬ 
house,  in  1831,  and  where  the  first  county  court 
was  held,  was  occupied  many  years  by  a  brewery, 
which  burned  down  prior  to  1874.  Mathias 
Kreidler  ran  it  half  a  century  ago,  beginning  in 
1854,  when  he  came  to  this  country  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  old  Pisant  brewery,  owned  for  a  time 
by  Clement  Dick  in  the  eighties,  is  now  the  great 
and  prosperous  Crystal  Spring  brewery  of 
Guenther  Brothers  (John  J.  and  C.  F.  Guenther), 
who  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  several  en¬ 
largements  in  the  plant  during  their  proprietor¬ 
ship  and  are  making  another  substantial  addition 
the  present  season.  The  Michigan  City  brewery, 
established  by  Philip  Zorn  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  and  now  incorporated  as  the  Ph. 
Zom  Brewing  Company,  is  an  enormous  estab¬ 
lishment  enjoying  a  wide  trade.  Mr.  Zorn's 
success  in  the  business  has  enabled  him  to  be¬ 
come  identified  with  a  number  of  prosperous 
local  enterprises. 

In  the  early  forties  Philip  Hart,  who  came  to 
the  county  in  October,  1835,  set  up  a  pottery  at 
his  home  on  the  bank  of  Clear  lake,  where  the 
Metropolitan  ice  house  stood  until  recently.  At 
that  time  the  only  other  house  on  the  lake  was 
the  Harris  log  cabin  at  the  east  end.  Mr.  Hart 
made  red  glazed  dishes  for  the  early  settlers,  with 
whom  the  white  ware  was  a  scarce  article,  and  his 
craft  was  a  great  convenience  to  them.  There 
was  a  fine  oak  grove  in  front  of  his  place,  which, 
with  the  interest  his  skillful  work  attracted,  made 
it  a  popular  place  of  resort  on  summer  days.  He 
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used  a  number  of  upright  spindles  in  turning  the 
clay  into  the  required  shapes,  and  then  dried  the 
plastic  substance  out  and  put  it  into  a  kiln  to  be 
baked  and  glazed.  For  many  years  broken  frag¬ 
ments  of  imperfect  crockery  could  be  found  at 
that  spot.  He  used  the  common  bride  clay  of  the 
vicinity,  and  people  wondered  how  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  excellent  ware.  After  a  few  years  he 
abandoned  the  business  and  confined  himself  to 
farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  very  old.  Samuel  Rowe,  on  Hudson  lake, 
preceded  Mr.  Hart,  undertaking  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  in  1836,  but  the  collapse  of  Lakeport’s  boom 
a  year  or  so  later  drove  him  out  of  the  business. 
Another  hopeful  but  unsuccessful  venture  was  the 
ashery  erected  in  1843  by  Logan  A.  Wakefield  on 
the  farm  of  A.  G.  Webster,  in  Noble  township. 
He  made  pearl  ash  and  potash  and  failed  in  1846. 
The  manufacture  of  charcoal  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  number  of  farmers  having  land  to 
clear  at  different  times,  but  the  industry  never 
assumed  importance  in  the  county.  The  latest 
venture  of  the  sort  was  made  by  Peter  Hack,  as 
late  as  1890,  on  his  farm  in  Springfield  township, 
where  he  is  at  present  exploring  very  thoroughly 
for  subterranean  oil  or  gas. 

At  the  county  fair  held  at  LaPorte  in  the 
fall  of  1847  one  of  the  first  premiums  fell  to 
W.  W.  Clark  in  recognition  of  the  merits  of  a 
stove  manufactured  by  him  in  that  city.  .  It  was 
thereupon  christened  the  Premium  stove  and  was 
advertised  as  being  useful  for  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing,  but  the  enterprise  soon  dropped  out  of  sight. 
More  fortunate  was  John  E.  Flucard,  who  main¬ 
tained  a  fence  factory  at  the  corner  of  Clay  and 
Clayton  streets  in  LaPorte  nearly  twenty  years, 
commencing  in  1863.  He  came  to  this  city  as  a 
carpenter  and  contractor  in  1852,  enlisted  in  the 
army  at  the  first  call  for  troops  in  1861  and  re¬ 
turned  in  1863  to  embark  in  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plain  and  ornamental  wire  fences.  He 
enjoyed  a  wide  trade  throughout  the  county  and 
had  a  dozen  men  employed  in  the  shop. 

The  vast  mound  of  pure  sand  that  guards  the 
harbor  entrance  at  Michigan  City  and  is  known  as 
Hoosier  Slide  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the 
possible  basis  of  glass  works  on  a  large  scale,  but 
no  effort  to  establish  the  industry  there  has  as  yet 
been  successful.  On  one  occasion,  in  1883,  a 
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factory  was  built  and  some  glass  was  produced, 
but  in  the  following  year  failure  overtook  the 
scheme  and  ended  it. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  scenic  back¬ 
grounds  for  photographers  originated  in  LaPorte 
and  John  W.  Bryant  was  its  father.  Mr.  Bryant 
opened  a  photograph  gallery  in  LaPorte  in  1868. 
About  ten  years  later  he  began  making  photo¬ 
graphic  accessories  for  the  trade,  using  the  old 
building  at  Tyler  street  and  the  Lake  Shore  rail¬ 
road  for  the  purpose,  and  soon  created  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  the  scenic  backgrounds  devised  by  him 
and  now  in  use  in  every  studio  in  the  country. 
Hiram  P.  Barnes,  a  scenic  painter  long  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Bryant,  organized  the  firm  of 
Wear  &  Barnes  a  few  years  ago  and  bought  the 
Bryant  business,  which  they  have  since  con¬ 
ducted  successfully.  Mr.  Barnes  is  making  large 
shipments  of  backgrounds  even  as  far  as  Tokio 
in  Japan,  where  his  goods  are  commanding  a 
high  price  notwithstanding  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  Lay  &  Carter  took  up  the 
same  line  of  business  in  the  early  part  of  1904. 
Harry  N.  Calkin  was  engaged  in  it  in  the  eighties. 

J.  B.  Silliman  opened  a  pump  factory  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  J  streets,  LaPorte,  in  1865, 
making  the  then  popular  Silliman  wooden  pump, 
and  carried  on  the  business  more  than  a  score  of 
years. 

The  Smith  Fire  Extinguisher  Company 
{1886),  the  Munson  Company  (1899),  the  Wal¬ 
ton,  Schnewind  and  Page  cigar  factories,  the 
Schultz  &  Bosserman  gate  factory  (1884),  the 
Backhaus  &  Droege  vinegar  works  (1880),  all 
in  LaPorte ;  the  Fethke  and  Marsh  cigar  factories, 
the  fine  machine  shop  of  Roman  Eichstaedt,  the 
Eureka  Wall  Protector  Manufacturing  Company 
(1884),  in  Michigan  City,  should  be  remembered. 

The  LaPorte  broom  factory,  established  in 
1867  by  N.  W.  Fraser  &  Brother  on  Jefferson 
street  near  the  old  Merrill  house  in  LaPorte,  had 
a  prosperous  career  and  employed  twenty  hands, 
producing  160,000  brooms  in  one  year.  It  lasted 
about  a  decade.  When  it  ceased  operations  at  the 
<ieath  of  the  head  of  the  firm  several  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  set  up  small  shops  of  their  own,  Joseph 
E.  Allis,  David  Griffin,  Walter  Johnston,  John  P. 


Metiver  and  Edward  Witt  probably  being  of 
this  number.  The  Weise  broom  factory  on  Main 
street,  a  busy  and  successful  establishment,  grew 
out  of  the  Edward  Witt  shop.  November  17, 
1903,  the  LaPorte  Argus-Bulletin  announced  that 
a  corporation  had  been  formed  by  Edward  C. 
How,  Jacob  Ackerman  and  Charles  F.  Lefmann 
to  manufacture  a  sweeper  invented  by  J.  M. 
Barager,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  would  act  as 
superintendent  of  the  company.  The  LaPorte 
Sweeper  Company,  it  was  said,  would  secure  a 
building,  install  machinery  and  employ  a  force  of 
men  within  a  short  time. 

In  January,  1904,  a  stock  company  was  in¬ 
corporated  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Re- 
New-U  food,  an  invention  of  David  H.  Reeder, 
Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  of  LaPorte,  founder  of  the  Home 
Health  Culb  and  author  of  the  Club  Books  and 
Lectures,  editor  of  the  health  department  of  the 
Inter-\0  cean  Sanitary  Home  and  other  health 
journals.  The  company  is  known  as  the  Dr. 
Reeder  Food  Company,  LaPorte,  Indiana.  Dr. 
Reeder  is  president,  E.  Julius  Lonn  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  Horr  treasurer,  J.  William  Lonn 
secretary,  George  D.  Lay  director,  and  Julius  C. 
Travis  attorney.  The  product  of  the  company  is 
meeting  with  a  wide  sale,  giving  excellent  satis¬ 
faction  and  the  business  is  increasing  rapidly. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  the  trades  and  of 
some  concerns  which  cannot  well  be  classed  under 
the  heads  of  mills  and  factories.  Not  all  of  the 
trades  have  been  mentioned;  the  dress  maker's 
and  milliner's  and  other  trades  and  useful  occu¬ 
pations  of  women  have  been  omitted  not  from 
chioce,  but  simply  because  the  subject  matter 
grew  on  our  hands  and  we  could  not  mention 
everything.  Among  the  dress  makers  should  be 
mentioned  Mrs.  E.  A.  C.  Woodworth,  No.  917 
Main  street,  LaPorte,  who  in  the  recent  dress 
makers  association  in  Chicago,  took  the  first  prize 
for  the  most  artistic  tea  gown.  But  sufficient 
mention  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  trades  and  minor  industries  of 
LaPorte  county;  and  in  these  respects,  as  in 
others,  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  other  counties 
of  its  class. 
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MILLS. 

“When,  with  sounds  of  smothered  thunder. 

On  some  night  of  rain, 

Lake  and  river  break  asunder 
Winter’s  weakened  chain, 

Down  the  wild  March  flood  shall  bear  them 
To  the  saw-mill’s  wheel. 

Or  where  Steam  the  slave  shall  tear  them 
With  his  teeth  of  steel.” 

— Whittier. 


Machinery  was  not  introduced  into  the  county 
until  July,  1832,  but  it  is  related  that  within  a 
year  prior  to  that  Arba  Heald,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  progressive  men  in  the  community, 
bought  a  very  small  mill,  “about  the  size  of  a  tin 
pail,”  for  his  own  family.  It  was  attached  to  a 
young  tree  on  his  place  in  Scipio  township  and 
the  neighbors  were  obligingly  permitted  to  use 
it  for  cracking  com  by  hand,  that  being  the  only 
sendee  of  which  it  was  capable.  This  was  soon 
superceded  by  a  larger  and  better  apparatus 
known  as  an  English  malt  mill  and  operated  by 
horsepower  for  toll.  When  General  Joseph  Orr 
settled  his  family  in  the  county  in  March,  1833, 
he  inquired  about  the  mills  and  was  told  by  a 
neighbor  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  Niles,  Mich¬ 
igan,  for  his  grinding.  This  neighbor  said  he 
had  twice  visited  the  Heald  establishment  and 
each  time  he  “got  a  small  turn  of  bran  and  some 
little  flour.”  The  affair  served  very  well  as  a 
make  shift  in  those  days  of  small  things,  but  Mr. 
Heald  was  not  satisfied  apparently,  for  (in  a 
statement  made  by  a  member  of  his  family  for 
publication  in  1874,  he  having  died  in  1852), 
it  is  said  that  “he  built  the  first  watermill  in  the 
county;  at  first  an  English  malt  mill  turned  by 
hand,  and  then  by  horsepower.”  This  watermill 
was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1833  on  land  en¬ 


tered  by  Mr.  Heald  in  1831,  in  section  33,  Cool¬ 
spring  township ;  but  it  is  referred  to  by  all  the 
county  historians  as  a  sawmill  and  never  as  a 
gristmill.  It  is  certain  that  lumber  was  cut  there 
from  the  start  and  until  Arba  Heald  died;  but 
afterwards  the  sawmill  was  removed  and  only 
grinding  machinery  was  in  use,  operated  by  Mr. 
Heald’s  son,  until  about  1890,  when  the  business 
was  discontinued.  It  was  always  known  as  the 
Heald  mill,  and  was  not  the  first  watermill  in  the 
county. 

The  Andrew  saw  mill,  referred  to  in  a  former 
chapter,  was  the  earliest  industrial  enterprise 
using  machinery  in  the  county.  It  was  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Colfax  near  LaPorte.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  years  it  was  sold  and  moved  away. 

Charles  Vail,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah,  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1803,  an^  brought  up  as  a 
baker,  located  at  Terre  Coupee  in  1829, 
and  in  1832  moved  to  Springfield  town¬ 
ship,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Erastus  Quivey, 
built  the  first  waterpower  mill  in  the  county  on 
the  north  branch  of  Trail  creek.  It  was  a  saw¬ 
mill,  the  second  in  the  county,  and  stood  where 
the  Vail  mill  now  stands  in  section  31,  on  land 
which  Mr.  Vail  bought  of  the  government  in  the 
next  year.  This  sawmill  was  completed  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1832,  a  couple  of  months  after  the  Andrew 
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venture  was  in  operation  and  nearly  a  year  be¬ 
fore  Heald  was  at  work  in  Coolspring  township. 
Charles  Vail  conducted  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  lumber  and  continued  until  death 
stopped  his  labors  February  25, 1872,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons  Charles  and  Aaron  S.,  the 
latter  being  the  present  proprietor  and  manager 
of  the  business.  Under  the  ownership  of  the 
sons  the  third  new  mill  was  installed,  two  having 
been  worn  out,  and  a  gristmill  was  put  in.  The 
sawmill  was  abandoned  after  1892,  when  the  tim¬ 
ber  supply  had  disappeared.  The  dam  was 
washed  out  in  the  summer  freshets  of  1902,  lead¬ 
ing  to  some  litigation  with  reference  to  a  public 
bridge  spanning  the  outlet  of  the  pond  at  the 
mill.  Charles  Vail  was  of  good  old  Quaker  stock 
and  is  remembered  by  his  rugged  honesty  and 
public  spirit.  In  the  early  days  he  built  a  school 
house  at  his  own  expense  and  paid  the  teachers 
for  three  years.  The  Vail  mill  is  the  oldest  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  of  any  kind  in  operation  in  the 
county,  and  it  is  exactly  as  old  as  the  county 
seat. 

With  1833  the  agricultural,  commercial  and 
industrial  development  of  LaPorte  county  was 
taken  up  in  earnest  and  the  population  received 
large  accessions.  When  the  year  opened  the 
county  could  muster  only  about  sevenscore  cotes 
and  the  county  seat  boasted  but  three  houses,  but 
as  the  season  progressed  the  old  Sac  trail  was  ex¬ 
tensively  traveled  by  a  sturdy  race  of  pioneers  in 
quest  of  homes  on  the  rich  government  lands  in 
LaPorte  county.  Productive  farms  and  magni¬ 
ficent  ranges  of  hardwood  timber  invited  the 
miller  and  the  lumberman,  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  came  along  in  due  time.  It  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  take  up  each  branch  of  industry  sep¬ 
arately  beginning  with, 

SAWMILLS. 

Six  of  the  twenty-one  townships  in  the  county 
have  not  borne  sufficient  timber  to  attract  saw¬ 
mill  men.  These  are  Clinton,  Cass,  Dewey,  John¬ 
son,  Hanna,  and  the  newly  erected  Prairie  and 
Washington  townships.  The  dense  forest  growth 
of  the  north  half,  pierced  by  several  streams  af¬ 
fording  excellent  mill  seats  and  adjoined  by  a 
flourishing  farming  community,  with  growing 
towns  and  villages  springing  up  all  about,  at  once 


drew  the  notice  of  lumberers,  and  in  1833  at  least 
four  sawmills  were  started  in  Coolspring  town¬ 
ship,  and  one  each  in  Springfield,  Michigan  and 
New  Durham.  The  Heald  mill,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  one  of  these.  General  Joseph  Orr,  who 
was  himself  a  part  owner  of  a  sawmill  in  Cool- 
spring  township  in  the  same  year,  said  forty  years 
later  that  he  believed  Nathan  Johnson  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  honors  of  priority  in  mill  construc¬ 
tion  in  that  township,  thus  casting  a  doubt  upon 
Arba  HeakTs  right  even  to  second  place  in  the 
county.  Nathan  Johnson  was  probably  the  first 
settler  in  Coolspring;  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
once  promising  town  of  Waterford,  and  was  often 
called  upon  as  a  juror,  election  officer,  or  town- 
*  ship  committeeman  in  the  Whig  organization. 
He  built  the  dam  at  Waterford*  the  longest  in  the 
county,  and  set  up  a  sawmill  there ;  John  Walker 
of  LaPorte  being  associated  with  him  in  the  en¬ 
terprise.  It  is  probable  that  Walker,  who  owned 
much  land  in  the  vicinity  by  original  entry,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  go  there.  Johnson,  December  19, 
1839,  s°ld  out  to  Otis  E.  Bowers  for  $25,000* 
including  1,360  acres  of  land.  Bowers  added  a 
distillery  to  the  sawmill,  which  later  gave  way  to 
the  gristmill  now  in  operation  there.  The  saw¬ 
mill  business  gradually  fell  off  and  was  ultimately 
discontinued.  When  Johnson  sold  out  in  1839, 
or  possibly  before,  he  erected  a  new  mill  on  sec¬ 
tion  15,  in  the  same  township,  and  ran  it  for  a 
long  time.  This  property,  after  two  or  three  mills 
have  been  worn  out  and  replaced,  has  been  owned 
and  handled  by  Timm  Brothers  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  General  Joseph  Orr  built  a  sawmill 
on  a  branch  of  Spring  creek  in  section  14,  in  1835, 
George  W.  Reynolds  and  a  man  named  Hill  as 
carpenters,  completing  it  July  3.  George  Bentley 
ran  it.  Elisha  Mayhew,  a  Penobscot  lumberman, 
had  an  interest  in  it,  but  lived  in  LaPorte,  and 
later  sold  his  share  to  one  of  the  Standifords* 
who  settled  early  in  New  Durham  township.  As 
was  the  case  with  many  of  the  water  mills,  a  wool 
carding  machine  was  attached  to  this  one.  Orr 
&  Standiford  sold  to  Samuel  Weston,  who  was 
on  the  first  grand  jury  in  the  county;  he  added  a 
gristmill ;  James  Mason  later  became  the  owner 
and  dropped  the  lumbering  and  subsequently  the 
whole  business  was  discontinued.  Bentley  after¬ 
ward,  in  1836,  built  another  mill  near  Waterford 
and  ran  it  until  he  died  in  1864.  In  1833,  w  pos- 
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siblv  a  year  later,  John  Beatty  and  Purdy  Smith 
started  a  sawmill  in  section  32,  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Coolspring  township,  and  it  was  in 
operation  many  years.  In  1881,  and  again  in 
1893,  the  dam  washed  out  in  freshets,  whereby 
the  adjoining  railroad  was  undermined  and  in 
each  case  a  train  was  wrecked.  The  first  time 
one  human  life  was  lost  and  the  second  time  two. 
After  1893  the  property  was  not  renewed.  In 
1836  Amos  Smith,  son  of  Purdy,  a  lad  of  ten 
years,  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree  as  he  was  ear¬ 
ning  water  to  some  of  the  timber-cutters  work¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  his  father  in  the  woods. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  first  sawmill  in  Spring- 
field  township  was  built  in  1832  by  Charles  Vail 
with  the  assistance  of  Erastus  Quivey.  In  1833 
Quivey  built  the  second  sawmill  in  that  township, 
utilizing  power  from  the  Galien  (or  Galena)  river. 
It  was  situated  on  section  one,  and  after  two  years 
was  sold  to  Solomon  Ross  with  the  gristmill  ad¬ 
joining,  the  place  being  still  known  as  Ross's 
mill ;  though  the  machinery  disappeared  ten  years 
ago  and  the  dilapidated  old  building  is  used  as  a 
bam.  Ross  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1807,  located 
in  the  township  in  1834  and  died  in  1869,  after 
which  his  son  Amos  J.,  dropping  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness,  continued  to  operate  the  flouring  mill  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  earliest  recorded  sawmill 
in  New  Durham  township  is  that  of  Josiah  Bry¬ 
ant,  in  1833,  on  section  4.  Mr.  Bryant  served  on 
the  second  grand  jury  in  the  county,  and  his  son 
Benjamin  T.,  became  a  leading  farmer  in  New 
Durham  township.  In  1851  Bryant  sold  the  mill 
to  John  H.  Armstrong,  who  sold  to  Hiram 
Holmes,  and  he  (in  i860)  to  Samuel  S.  Davis. 
The  mill  wore  out  and  later  Henry  Larray  built 
another  at  the  same  place. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  state  that  some 
degree  of  uncertainty  necessarily  attaches  to  the 
dates  given,  and  that  many  discrepancies  exist 
in  the  former  histories  of  the  county.  The  writer 
has  used  his  best  judgment  in  determining  the 
dates,  examining  for  that  purpose  the  court,  real 
estate  and  election  records  as  well  as  all  available 
biographical  matter  and  the  record  of  original 
entries  of  public  land. 

As  related  in  Chapter  X,  Henry  N.  Cathcart 
declared  that  he  and  his  brother  Charles  W.  had 
their  uncomfortable  time  with  the  gnats,  beacon 
bugs,  etc.,  while  building  a  mill  for  Aaron  Stan¬ 


ton  in  1833.  This  fixes  the  date  or  origin  of  the 
old  Stanton  mill,  in  Coolspring  township,  which 
was  built  by  Aaron  Stanton  of  LaPorte,  as  a  saw¬ 
mill  and  afterward  converted  into  a  gristmill,  in 
which  connection  it  will  be  again  mentioned.  The 
earliest  sawmill  in  Michigan  township  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1834,  by  John  Walker,  of  LaPorte.  It 
likewise  was  superseded  by  a  gristmill;  and  the 
Eureka  mill  of  Roeske  Brothers,  in  section  34,  is 
its  lineal  successor.  It  appears  that  James  M. 
Scott  acquired  the  property,  perhaps  in  1834,  and 
installed  the  flouring  machinery.  Samuel  Olinger 
(who  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  Michi¬ 
gan  township,  defeating  James  M.  Scott  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  8),  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  saw¬ 
milling  in  that  township  at  an  early  day,  but  no 
satisfactory  record  has  been  found.  In  that  year 
he  opened  a  hotel  in  Michigan  City,  Thompson 
W.  Francis  having  erected  the  building  for  him, 
and  in  1836  he  is  found  running  a  sawmill  in 
Porter  county.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
other  lumber  manufacturing  in  Michigan  town¬ 
ship  in  the  early  days.  Matthew  Mayes,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvanian,  who  located  in  Galena  township  in 
1834,  and  had  a  blacksmith  shop  many  years  at 
Maye’s  Corners,  also  called  Hesston,  visited  that 
locality  in  the  preceding  year  and  assisted  John 
Tolbert  is  setting  up  a  sawmill  in  section  8,  on 
the  Galien  river.  This  was  the  first  sawmill  in 
that  township.  It  was  not  completed  and  set  in 
motion  until  1834,  by  which  time  Wrightman 
Goit  had  taken  a  partnership  interest  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Mr.  Goit,  who  was  commendablv  active 
in  local  political  and  religious  affairs  (he  donated 
the  fand  for  Posey  chapel),  met  an  untimely  death 
in  January,  1852.  While  cutting  timber  in  the 
woods  he  was  struck  by  a  falling  tree.  He  was 
engaged  in  getting  out  ties  for  the  first  railroad 
in  the  county.  His  descendants  are  still  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  county.  March  5,  of  the  same  year, 
Kellogg  Shedd,  also  a  man  of  local  prominence 
in  the  township,  lost  his  life  by  the  upsetting  of 
a  load  of  logs,  with  which  he  was  going  to  the 
Barnes  mill.  This  occurred  near  Center  school. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Goit,  the  mill  stood  idle 
and  fell  into  decay  until  R.  B.  Goit  and  William 
Ingersol  rebuilt  it  in  1854.  It  was  operated  at 
least  twenty  years  longer  by  different  owners, 
Philip  M.  Hess  being  one  of  the  latest  proprie¬ 
tors.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bliss  mill  and 
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was  owned  for  a  time  by  Dalrymple.  Some  have 
said  that  George  W.  Barnes  had  the  first  sawmill 
in  Galena  township,  and  perhaps  the  matter  is 
open  to  dispute.  He  is  accorded  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  settler  in  that  township, 
dating  his  arrival  in  1833,  and  it  was  at  his  house 
that  the  first  township  election  was  held,  in  April, 
1836.  He  was  in  the  county  early  enough  to  be 
summoned  on  the  first  grand  jury  and  vote  at 
the  first  county  elections,  in  1832,  and  he  died 
about  July,  1844.  Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  Maine 
and  moved  to  Ohio,  whence  he  came  to  this 
county.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  “a 
man  of  uncommon  nerve  and  force  of  character, 
possessing  traits  which  made  him  eminently  fit 
for  a  pioneer  of  civilization and  it  is  further 
recorded  that  “he  was  a  married  man,  but  never 
brought  his  family  to  his  new  home,”  which  state¬ 
ment  is  followed  by  some  speculation  concerning 
the  possibility  of  domestic  infelicity.  In  his  will, 
dated  June  11,  1844,  and  probated  two  months 
later,  he  spoke  of  his  wife  as  “my  be¬ 
loved  wife  Alvira”  and  left  her  an  equit¬ 
able  share  of  his  very  considerable  prop¬ 
erty,  including  the  household  furniture,  pro¬ 
visions  on  hand  and  certain  livestock  which 
she  was  to  select  for  herself.  These  terms 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  was  with  him  at 
that  time  and  that  he  was  solicitous  for  her  wel¬ 
fare.  Having  no  children  he  left  the  remainder 
of  his  property  to  two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
This  man  built  his  mill  in  1834  in  section  20,  and 
the  establishment  bore  his  name  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  At  his  death  it  was  left  to  his  five  testa¬ 
mentary  beneficiaries,  above  mentioned.  At  the 
village  of  Lakeport,  now  Hudson,  once  a  formid¬ 
able  rival  of  LaPorte,  Garret  Bias  in  1834,  built 
the  first  sawmill  in  Hudson  township,  locating 
it  not  far  from  the  blacksmith  shop  of  “Wishtean 
Bish,”  the  earliest  mechanic  in  the  county.  With 
lumber  from  this  mill  James  F.  Smith  constructed 
the  first  frame  house  in  the  place.  Bias  ran  the 
mill  until  1838,  when  he  traded  it  for  seven  acres 
of  land  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Chicago, 
and  the  mill  was  hauled  down  the  old  Sac  trail 
to  Rockford,  Illinois.  The  land  was  afterward 
sold  for  taxes.  Bias  opened  the  second  tavern  in 
Lakeport  in  1835,  and  in  1838  was  elected  captain 
of  a  local  militia  company  which  was  formed 
there,  and  was  armed  with  old  fashioned  govern¬ 


ment  flintlock  muskets.  The  first  lieutenant  of 
this  train  band  was  Andrew  Avery,  who  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  this  history.  Caleb  Davis,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Eugenius  W.  Davis,  of  Galena  township, 
came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1831  and  in  1835  to 
Springfield  township,  where  he  built  a  sawmill 
in  section  25,  and  ran  it  until  he  moved  over  into 
Galena  in  1838.  For  many  years  he  preached  the 
gospel  without  pay,  and  in  1879  moved  to 
Shelby,  Michigan,  where  he  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age.  The  mill  was  abandoned  about  1875  under 
the  ownership  of  W.  Hough. 

About  1835  or  1836  two  sawmills  were  placed 
on  the  Little  Kankakee  in  Pleasant  township,  one 
by  a  Mr.  Whitmer  on  land  now  known  as  the 
Elizabeth  Burson  place,  the  other,  probably  a 
little  earlier,  close  by  on  section  one.  The  Whit¬ 
mer  mill  long  since  passed  out  of  sight.  Gristmg 
machinery  was  soon  put  in  the  other,  the  Root  & 
Graham  mill,  and  in  time  sawmilling  was  drop¬ 
ped.  This  place  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Mud 
mill”  and  the  “Hickory  mill,”  and  the  old  building 
is  standing  yet  near  the  roadside,  and  is  called 
the  Forney  mill.  About  five  rods  from  the  town¬ 
ship  line,  in  section  31  of  Scipio,  on  a  branch  of 
Mill  (formerly  Markham’s)  creek,  there  are  yet 
visible  some  decayed  timbers  of  the  only  sawmill 
the  township  ever  had,  as  old  settlers  have  said. 
It  was  built  in  1836,  by  Asaph  Webster,  who  lived 
in  the  adjoining  section  on  the  south,  and  was 
discontinued  many  years  ago. 

May  12,  1837,  Thomas  and  William  McCart¬ 
ney  purchased  a  tract  of  timber  in  section  4,  Lin¬ 
coln  township,  and  built  a  sawmill  on  Spring  run, 
now  called  Mill  creek.  This,  the  first  in  the  town¬ 
ship,  was  run  by  Thomas  McCartney  until  it  was 
sold  to  William  Hughes  ten  years  later,  and  still 
later  it  was  moved  away,  probably  about  1874, 
when  it  was  owned  by  Jared  Drollinger.  During 
the  same  year  Benjamin  Galbreath  and  John,  hi$ 
son,  built  two  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  in  Wills  township,  a  sawmill  and  gristmill. 
“They  had  come  to  the  settlement  during  a  very 
wet  time,”  says  Packard’s  History,  “and  imag¬ 
ined  they  had  a  fine  waterpower.  Both  mills  and 
dams  were  built  at  the  same  time.  The  grist  mill 
was  started  first,  with  one  run  of  stone.  The 
son,  John  Galbreath,  succeeded  in  grinding  three 
sacks  of  corn,  when  the  waterpower  was  gone 
forever,  for  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  it  was 
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used.  There  is  now  no  stream  whatever  where 
this  enterprise  was  undertaken.  The  father  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  sawing  three  small  logs.  The  next  year 
both  mills  were  torn  down/'  This  was  in  section 
28.  During  the  year  1836  Andrew  Avery,  who 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Garret 
Bias  sawmill,  located  in  Lakeport,  Hudson  town¬ 
ship,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  brilliant  prom¬ 
ise  held  out  by  the  little  village  for  future  great¬ 
ness  he  began  in  1837  the  construction  of  a  saw¬ 
mill  to  be  operated  by  a  novel  sort  of  power. 
Again  Packard's  History  is  borrowed.  “On  the 
east  bank  of  Du  Chemin  lake  the  land  is  quite 
high  for  some  sixty  rods ;  it  then  sinks  below  the 
level  of  the  lake.  Through  this  mound  it  was 
proposed  to  dig  a  ditch.  A  large  force  of  men 
were  employed  and  after  an  immense  amount  of 
work  a  canal  was  perfected  through  which  the 
water  ran  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  With  this 
power  he  contrived  to  run  a  wheel.  For  a  while 
he  succeeded  very  well,  blit,  like  all  the  lakes  in 
the  country,  it  became  less  in  volume  as  the  land 
was  cleared  up,  the  timber  cut  off  and  the  sod 
broken,  until,  two  years  after,  the  project  was  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned.  The  lake  is  now  at  least  four 
feet  below  its  former  level.”  This  mill  began 
operations  in  1838,  when  Avery  was  a  lieutenant 
of  militia,  and  in  the  next  year  a  gristmill  was 
attached  and  a  company  was  organized  to  capital¬ 
ize  and  run  it,  Salem  Huntington,  Richard  Hicks 
and  James  F.  Smith  being  his  partners  under  the 
firm  style  of  Huntington,  Avery  &  Company.  In 
1840  Avery  bought  out  his  partners  and  moved 
the  mills  to  a  spot  close  to  where  Asa  M.  Warren, 
the  “Blacksmith  by  the  Lake,”  had  his  shop  in 
1829,  and  where  the  mill  building  now  stands  in 
use  as  an  icehouse.  Avery  employed  oxen  as  his 
motive  power  at  this  place,  using  sometimes  five 
yoke.  In  1842  the  building  was  burned  and  an¬ 
other  and  larger  one  was  immediately  erected. 
Two  years  later  the  steers  were  superseded  by 
steam,  and  in  another  two  years  the  plant  was  en¬ 
larged  under  the  ownership  of  Early  &  Avery. 
Jacob  Early  soon  sold  out  and  in  a  short  time 
Aven*  again  became  the  sole  owner,  but  in  1857 
he  failed  in  business,  though  ultimately  he  tri¬ 
umphed  over  his  difficulties  and  the  mill  property 
was  left  in  his  hands.  Again  it  burned,  in  1870, 
and  was  rebuilt  without  delay  by  Mr.  Avery,  who 
continued  to  run  it  until  in  1883,  when  he  sold 


out  to  Azro  H.  Eckert,  reserving  the  machinery  to 
be  removed  within  a  month.  The  gristmill  had 
ceased  running  prior  to  that  time.  The  building 
has  been  converted  into  an  icehouse,  where  the 
town  of  New  Carlisle  obtains  its  supply  of  ice. 
Solomon  L.  Palmer,  who  was  born  in  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  in  1810,  and  located  in  Ga¬ 
lena  township  in  1835  on  section  22,  built  a  saw¬ 
mill  in  1838.  He  died  in  1873.  In  Packard’s 
History  it  is  said  that  the  Jessup  mill  of  1839  was 
the  first  sawmill  erected  in  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship,  but  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is  a  fairly 
clear  record  of  the  Bryant  mill  of  1833  in  that 
township.  The  Jessup  mill  stood  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Little  Calumet,  a  mile  west  of  the 
present  site  of  Otis,  in  section  6,  and  was  built 
by  Israel  and  James  Jessup,  connections  of  one 
of  the  earliest  families  in  the  county.  It  is  there 
yet,  owned  by  Samuel  C.  Hackett,  having  passed 
through  several  hands  since  its  construction. 
Noble  township  received  its  first  sawmill  in  1839, 
as  it  seems,  when  John  Johnson  &  Brothers,  set 
one  up  on  Markham  (now  Mill)  creek,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  present  Union  Mills. 
This  mill  disappeared  about  1875.  Clinton  town¬ 
ship  possessed  but  little  timber  and  was  not  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  lumberman.  About  1840,  however, 
or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  a  small  mill  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  waterpower  at  Bigelow’s  mills  on 
Hog  creek.  If  there  were  others  they  are  not 
remembered.  Among  the  early  manufacturers 
of  lumber  was  Nicholas  W.  Closser,  who  built 
a  waterpower  mill  on  Trail  creek  about 
a  mile  below  Waterford,  and  later  a  steam 
mill  on  Door  Prairie,  about  four  miles 
west  of  LaPorte.  •  The  dates  of  these  enterprises 
are  uncertain,  and  the  mills  have  long  since  passed 
of  sight.  Mr.*  Closser  brought  his  family  to  the 
county  from  Indianapolis  in  the  summer  of -1834, 
traveling  by.  ox  teams  and  occupying  twenty-one 
days  on  the  road.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  Marion  county,  Indiana,  and 
took  great  interest  in  similar  work  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  his  new  home.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  second  constable  in  this  county, 
an  early  trustee  of  Scipio  township,  county  school 
superintendent,  and  maker  of  the  first  table  and 
bedstead  to  be  manufactured  on  Door  Prairie.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Old  Settlers’ 
association  and  served  as  its  president,  delighting 
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to  sound  the  summons  to  dinner  at  the  annual  re¬ 
unions  by  blowing  an  old  conch  that  was  a  relic 
in  his  family.  He  died  in  1891.  Another  early 
lumberman  was  Samuel  B.  Webster,  who  got 
out  much  of  the  material  for  the  LaPorte  and 
Plymouth  plank  road.  His  father,  James  Web¬ 
ster,  who  settled  in  this  county  in  1832,  had  been 
a  pioneer  manufacturer  of  lumber,  flour,  leather 
and  whisky  in  Fayette  and  Franklin  counties, 
Indiana.  Samuel  built  the  first  frame  residence 
in  Michigan  City  and  passed  his  later  life,  after 
some  years  of  merchandising  at  Rolling  Prairie, 
on  a  Kankakee  township  farm,  where  he  died. 
He  was  honored  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Many 
of  the  mills  that  have  been  mentioned,  besides 
others,  were  set  up  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Harding,  a  capable  millwright  who  came  to  the 
county  in  1834  and  died  in  1884. 

After  1840,  the  period  now  reached  in  this 
review,  the  manufacture  of  lumber  steadily  in¬ 
creased  in  the  county  until  the  supply  of  timber 
began  to  be  exhausted  in  the  seventies.  Small 
portable  mills  were  numerous  and  their  history 
cannot  be  traced.  In  November,  1834,  Charles 
Francis  and  several  sons  came  to  Galena  town* 
ship  from  Connecticut  and  the  facflfy  was  m 
many  ways  a  valuable  acqnhwrtofl  to  the  new  set¬ 
tlement.  The  father  wswborn  hr  Hartford,  Coi>~ 
necticut,  in  1794,  and  died  at  the  oH  homestead 
in  this  county  in  1870.  Of  the  original  family 
tint  came  to  this  county  as  stated,  Simeon  Francis 
bom  in  1827  and  a  resident  of  the  city  of  LaPorte 
survives.  Charles  Francis  built  a  sawmill  on  his 
farm,  section  28,  m  1846,  propelled  it  by  power 
derived  from  a  branch  of  the  Galien  river,  and  rail 
it  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons.  It  was  discon¬ 
tinued  about  1874,  having  then  been  owned  some 
years, by  one  of  tne  sons,  Joseph  H.,  now  dead. 
This  mill  was  less  than  a  mile  above  the  Barnes 
mill  of  1834 ;  and  about  the  same  distance  below 
the  latter,  on  the  same  branch,  William  Wald- 
ruff  and  Hiram  Bement,  in  1848,  set  the  third 
sawmill  for  that  stream  to  run.  Waldruff  sold 
to  Ira  L.  Barnes  and  still  later  the  firm  sold  the 
entire  business  to  Richard  Etherington.  It  was 
converted  into  a  gristmill  and  is  now  known  as 
the  Finley  mill.  It  has  been  related  by  old  resi¬ 
dents  that  at  about  this  time  one  William  Mat¬ 
thews,  who  had  been  living  in  the  neighborhood 


bf  Lamb's  chapel,  having  come  there  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  lost  his  life  under  peculiarly  pathetic  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  of  unobtrusive  manners,  devoted 
to  his  family  and  especially  to  his  little  son  of 
six  years.  He  was  employed  as  a  timber  cutter 
for  one  of  the  sawmills  in  that  vicinity.  One  day 
while  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  he  was  in  the 
woods  at  work,  his  boy  at  his  side,  and  the  tree 
he  was  cutting  fell  unexpectedly  and  endangered 
both  of  them.  The  father,  without  hesitation, 
grasped  the  child  and  with  one  desperate  effort 
cast  it  beyond  the  path  of  the  falling  tree,  but  the 
instant's  delay  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  crushed 
so  that  he  died  almost  instantly.  The  widow  sold 
the  small  property  left  to  her  and  disappeared 
from  the  connty.  The  old  dam  now  visible  as  a 
part  of  the  public  highway  on  the  south  line  of 
section  14,  in  Galena  township  was  built  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Sutherland  about  1850  for  the  purposes  of  a 
sawmill,  which  he  ran  there  during  a  quarter  of 
of  a  century  and  then  abandoned.  In  1855  J-  B. 
Hatch,  whwwas  bom  in  New  York  m  1830  and 
still  resides  near  the  old  mill  site  that  bears  his 
name,  purchased  the  Barnes  mill  property  that 
was  established  in  1834  in  section  20,  Galena 
township,  and  made  improvements  on  the  saw¬ 
mill*  Whtrf  is  safd  to  have  been  the  first  steam 
ftiift  of  any  kind  erected  in  that  township  was  the 
sawmill  of  Valentine  F.  Smith,  dating  from  185 7 
and  located  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  Mayes 
settlement,  now  called  Hesston.  In  connection 
with  it  he  had  a  shingle  mill  and  barrel-heading 
factory.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by  firje  in  1862 
and  was  not  rebuilt,  Others  who  were  extensive- 
by  engaged  in  lumbering  in  Galena  township  in 
years  gone  by  were  the  Finneys,  David  Hudson 
and  William  L.  Hiley,  the  last  named  being  now 
a  restaurant  proprietor  in  LaPorte.  The  last  saw¬ 
mill  ever  built  in  this  township,  and  by  many 
years  the  last  m  the  county  of  the  oldfashioned 
upright  style,  long  since  out  of  date,  was  that  of 
Zachariah  Kinne  in  section  11.  This  mill  was  in 
two  states,  the  millwright  and  surveyor  having 
co-operated  to  set  the  saw  so  that  it  ran  exactly 
on  the  state  line.  The  construction  of  the  dam 
and  building  was  begun  in  1877,  but  was  so  pro¬ 
tracted  that  one  of  the  local  wits  of  the  period 
made  a  rhyme  about  it  which  was  read  with  im- 
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mense  success  before  the  Bunker  Hill  lyceum. 
In  a  series  of  local  hits  alphabetically  arranged 
the  poet  closed  with  the  following  couplet 

“Z  is  for  Zachariah  Kinne,  who  is  building  a 
mill  ; 

If  he  lives  twenty  years  he’ll  be  building  it 
still.” 

The  owner  tired  of  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  enterprise  and  sold  the  timber  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  cut  with  it.  The  mill  was  never  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  custom  mill,  but  it  stood  in  fairly  good 
repair  until  about  1893,  after  whic|i  it  fell  into 
decay  and  only  the  framing  timbers' are  now  vis¬ 
ible.  It  was  sometimes  known  as  the  State  Line 
mill. 

Passing  to  New  Durham  township  we  find 
in  Packard’s  History  a  statement  that  in  1844 
Henry  Herrokl  built  a  sawmill  south  of  Otis,  and 
the  statement  is  repeated  in  Chapman's  History. 
Henry  HerrokTs  parents,  Jacob  and  Sarah,  were 
married  in  1828  and  the  family  came  to  LaPorte 
county  from  Ohio  in  1854.  They  had  mat  faring 
children  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  of  whom 
Christopher,  the  one  next  odder  than  Henry,  was 
bom  in  1834.  It  is  apparent  that  Henry  Herrokl 
was  neither  at  the  plaice  nor  of  sufficient  age  to 
build  a  mill  near  Otis  in  1844*  nor  until  after  1854, 
about  which  time  he  did  put  up  the  mill  referred 
to.  He  sold  it  to  W.  F.  Cattron  &  Company.  It 
was  run  by  waterpower.  The  statement  also 
found  in  Packard  and  Chapman,  that  "in  1845 
Philander  Barnes  built  a  mill  about  a  mile  west 
of  Otis,”  fails  of  verification.  The  mill  about  a 
mile  west  of  Otis  was  the  Jessup  mill  of  1839; 
the  name  “Philander  Barnes”  has  not  been 
found  in  the  records  of  the  county  after  a  consid¬ 
erable  search ;  the  mill  known  for  many  years  as 
the  Barnes  mill  in  that  vicinity  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  Otisy  in  Codbpring  township 
instead  of  m  New  Durham.  That  mill,  which 
stood  in  section  31,  was  operated  until  about 
1875,  when  the  then  owner,  J.  Barnes,  abandoned 
the  waterpower.  Its  origin  is  unknown  to  the 
present  writer.  In  1852  Captain  Jo  Davis  and 
his  son  Caleb  established  a  steam  sawmill  a  mile 
or  so  north  of  the  village  of  New  Durham.  About 
two  years  later  it  was  purchased  by  William  S. 
Medaris.  who  removed  it  to  section  2,  on  the 
newly  opened  railroad,  where  Durham  station 


now  is.  In  the  year  i860  a  boy  named  Landon, 
while  playing  in  a  dugout  canoe  on  a  pond  near 
the  Medaris  mill,  was  accidentally  drowned.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  event  took  place  in  the 
Medaris  millpond,  implying  that  the  mill  was 
driven  by  water;  but  the  pond  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mill,  which  was  operated 
by  steam.  The  pond  alluded  to  has  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  In  1872  E.  M.  Bryson  bought 
the  mill  and  continued  to  run  it  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  installed  a  25-horsepower  en¬ 
gine  and  did  a  large  business.  In  1855  Shep 
Crumpacker  erected  a  steam  sawmill  something 
less  than  a  mile  west  of  Westville.  John  Logan, 
now  a  resident  of  LaPorte,  built  the  frame  build¬ 
ing  and  Clayton  Weaver,  who  died  in  1903,  at 
b is  farm  residence  near  Stillwell,  built  the  stone 
foundation.  Moses  S.  Wright  later  owned  the 
property  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In 
1^9  Joseph  R.  Kimball  set  up  a  small  portable 
sawmill  near  Westville,  which  was  the  last  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  sort  in  the  township. 

Leaving  New  Durham  township  the  next  date 
encountered  is  1845,  when  Thomas  Fisher  and 
Jonathan  Dudley  established  a  steam  sawmill  at 
Independence,  in  Wills  township,  near  the  un¬ 
fortunate  speculation  of  the  Galhreaths  that  has 
been  recounted  above.  This  plant  ran  nicely  there 
until  it  wa*  sold  in  1851  to  James  and  Thomas 
Hoofcm,  Theodore  Boardman  and  David  Will¬ 
iams  and  by  them  removed  to  Puddletown,  where 
it  passed  through  several  ownerships/  Among 
those  who  held  interests  in  it  at  different  times 
were  Janies  Parnell,  William  Houghton,  Martin 
Uga,  Aaron  Miller,  Edwin  Picket  and  James  N. 
and  Lorenzo  Dow.  As  late  as  1880,  says  one 
authority,  there  were  two  sawmills  in  operation 
at  Puddletown.  In  one  of  these  mills  Mathew 
Feather,  a  workman,  lost  his  life  in  1871,  a  piece 
of  lumber  flying  from  the  saw  crushed  his  skull 
and  produced  instant  death.  In  1850  James  and 
Samuel  Webster,  pioneer  settlers  in  Pleasant 
township,  put  up  a  sawmill  on  the  Little  Kanka¬ 
kee  in  section  one  of  that  township.  It  was  a 
short  lived  enterprise  and  is  now  forgotten  by 
the  oldest  inhabitants.  Not  until  the  railroad  was 
in  operation  through  the  county  did  Kankakee 
township  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  local  lumber 
manufactory.  John  Drummond,  A.  J.  Bowell  and 
J.  H.  Fail,  who  were  among  the  earliest  arrivals 
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in  the  township,  built  a  steam  sawmill  at  Rolling 
Prairie  in  1852  and  sold  it  after  three  years  to 
Johnson  &  Folant,  who  two  years  later  sold  it  to 
Jesse  H.  G.  Coplin.  The  following  year  a  grist-' 
mill  was  added  to  the  plant.  An  explosion  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  mill  in  i860  which  killed  Thomas 
Lewis,  caused  the  loss  of  an  arm  to  Frederick 
Knight  and  slightly  injured  Coplin.  He  sold  to 

B.  F.  Huntsman  in  1863,  and  in  1868  the  mill 
was  burned  and  rebuilt.  In  1885  and  1886  Mr. 
Huntsman  handled  at  this  place  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  sawing  contracts  ever  entered  into  in  the 
county.  J.  H.  Lesh  &  Company,  heavy  lumber 
dealers  and  manufacturers  of  Goshen,  Indiana, 
bought  the  last  large  timber  tract  that  has  been 
sold  in  LaPorte  county  and  Huntsman  cut  it  out 
for  them,  employing  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
teams  at  a  time  in  the  operation.  The  mill  did 
little  business  after  that  and  is  now  gone.  A.  C. 
Bowell,  who  lived  and  died  on  section  16,  in  this 
township,  had  a  small  sawmill  and  cider  mill  for 
a  few  years  about  1880.  Shaw  &  Johnson  had  a 
steam  sawmill  near  Rolling  Prairie  which  had 
been  set  there  by  W.  H.  Whitehead  some  time 
prior  to  1874,  and  in  that  summer  moved  it  to 
section  32,  near  Lamb’s  chapel,  in  Galena  town¬ 
ship,  where  its. remains  yet  stand  on  the  farm  of 
D.  Bowell.  A.  C.  Bowell  had  an  interest  in  it 
and  J.  E.  Bowell  owned  and  ran  it  last.  In  1874 

C.  R.  Madison,  a  native  of  Denmark,  bought  the 
mill  property  in  section  6,  Springfield  township, 
which  was  afterwards  operated  as  a  gristmill  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Henry  E.  Huntley,  who  died  very 
suddenly  February  28,  1904.  Mr.  Madison  suf¬ 
fered  severe  injuries  by  being  caught  under  a  load 
of  falling  logs  in  the  pineries  of  Michigan  and 
later,  while  employed  in  a  carriage  factory  in 
Chicago,  he  met  with  another  accident  that  re¬ 
moved  most  of  his  fingers.  In  1850  the  Hack 
mill  in  Springfield  township,  section  16,  was  built 
by  Martin  &  Hill.  It  was  a  steam  mill  and  was 
first  located  at  Springville,  the  removal  occurring 
in  1855  after  the  original  owners  had  sold  out. 
In  1874  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  Peter 
Hack,  the  then  owner,  rebuilt  it  and  continued 
to  run  it  about  twenty  years  longer.  Joseph 
Dauphine,  it  is  said,  erected  a  steam  sawmill  in 
the  same  township  in  .  i860.  Arthur  Brewer  has 
a  mill  in  section  26,  Galena  township,  with  which 


he  does  considerable  business  in  the  winter 
season. 

Many  others  have  been  engaged  in  lumbering 
in  a  small  way  in  the  county,  of  whom  a  few  may 
be  named.  T.  M.  and  Alexander  A.  Hicks,  of 
Hudson  township,  had  a  water  mill  in  section  17 
and  later  they  settled  down  to  farming.  Edmund 
T.  Smith,  an  Englishman,  ran  a  mill  about  ten 
years  after  the  war.  Dorf  &  Kenton  had  a  small 
steam  mill  for  a  time  in  section  26,  a  little  west 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  locating  there  in  1869.  George 
H.  Bean,  who  was  married  in  1869  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  spent  some  time  in  the  business 
and  then  became  a  farmer.  The  last  three  were 
in  Galena  township.  Harry  Bennett,  now  living 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  was  a  sawmill 
man.  William  H.  Replogle,  a  Center  township 
farmer,  has  a  mill  near  the  Chicago  &  South 
Shore  electric  railroad,  but  it  is  not  much  used. 
Noah  Travis  of  Union,  and  B.  N.  Shreve,  of 
Coolspring,  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Springfield  and  B. 
F.,  W.  H.,  and  H.  Huntsman,  of  Wills,  were 
others.  There  was  a  small  mill  at  Corymbo  for  a 
short  time  about  1875. 

Michigan  City,  one  of  the  greatest  lumber 
markets  in  the  state,  has  never  been  a  producing 
point,  the  Trail  creek  mills  having  occupied  the 
local  manufacturing  field.  Since  the  location  of 
the  Andrew  steam  mill  at  Camp  Colfax  in  1832 
the  county  seat  has  seldom  been  without  an  active 
sawmill.  Jacob  Early,  who  settled  in  the  county 
in  1835  and  was  a  pioneer  merchant,  miller  and 
land  owner,  had  a  steam  mill  on  Clear  lake  near 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  which  was  perhaps  the 
second  mill  at  LaPorte.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
interested  in  lumbering  and  flouring  in  several 
townships.  His  clerk  and  son-in-law,  Edmund  S. 
Organ,  a  settler  of  1836,  county  treasurer  and 
LaPorte  postmaster,  was  with  Mr.  Early  in  some 
of  these  operations.  In  1876  the  sawmill  at  the 
foot  of  Detriot  street  in  LaPorte  was  owned  by 
Huntsman  Brothers,  W.  H.  and  Horace ;  and  C. 
Huntsman  was  head  sawyer.  In  1885  Sim  Bos- 
serman  was  the  proprietor,  according  to  the 
newspapers  of  that  date,  but  the  mill  had  not 
been  running  continuously,  several  cessations 
having  occurred.  The  city  directory  of  1884 
made  no  mention  of  its  existence  but  referred  to 
the  mill  established  by  Meinrad  Rumely  in  the 
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winter  of  1883-4  and  first  run  during  the  first 
week  in  that  January.  This  was  located  in  the 
old  Lake  Shore  paintshop,  leased  for  the  purpose 
and  had  a  feed  mill  attached  to  grind  Saturdays.* 
After  six  years  the  Rumely  mill  ceased.  In  the 
summer  of  1898  the  Leslie  mill  at  the  foot  of  In¬ 
diana  avenue  was  burned.  As  LaPorte  had  the 
earliest,  so  also  it  has  the  latest  lumber  making 
establishment  in  the  county,  J.  K.  Wise,  formerly 
of  North  Manchester,  Indiana,  having  in  1903 
put  in  a  large  sawmill  near  the  Lake  Shore  sta¬ 
tion.  The  business  is  conducted  by  the  firm  of 
J.  K.  Wise  &  Company,  and  is  occupied  chiefly 
in  cutting  timber  brought  from  outside  the 
county. 

On  the  authority  of  ,the  Indiana  Gazetteer 
there  were  twenty-seven  sawmills  in  LaPorte 
county  in  1849.  This  number  was  increased  in 
later  years  until  more  than  sixty  had  been  put  in 
operation  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  re¬ 
garded  the  timber  supply  of  the  coimty  as  prac- 
ically  inexhaustible.  Galena  township  had  a  mill 
for  every  two  sections  of  land.  Certainly,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  soil  itself  the  great  forests  of  hard¬ 
wood  constituted  the  greatest  natural  source  of 
wealth  in  the  county.  While  the  eighth  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  passing  the  ad¬ 
mission  was  forced  that  LaPorte  county’s  saw 
timber  was  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
one  by  one  the  mills  dropped  out  of  active  opera¬ 
tion.  At  the  prsent  time  there  is  not  obtainable 
in  the  county  sufficient  timber  to  keep  one  mill 
continuously  running.  A  directory  of  the  county 
for  1892  mentioned  but  one  sawmill,  that  of 
Aaron  S.  Vail  in  Springfield  township,  and  a  list 
of  county  manufacturing  enterprises  compiled  in 
1898  for  the  purposes  of  a  map  disclosed  no  fixed 
lumber  mill. 

FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILLS. 

The  Indiana  Gazetteer  of  1849  sa^ :  the 

northern  portion  of  Indiana  there  is  sufficient 
water  power  and  inexhaustible  beds  of  bog  iron 
ore,  so  that  whenever  labor  for  agriculture  ceases 
to  be  in  demand  it  will  be  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures.  Wheat  is  made  into  flour  at  home, 
»n<l  South  Bend  and  Michigan  City  expect  soon 
to  rival  Madison,  which  leads  the  state  in  manu¬ 
facturing.*’  The  alterations  in  labor  conditions 
1a 


thus  forecasted  have  not  yet  been  such  as  to  bring 
the  bog  iron  ore  forward  conspicuously,  but  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  under  the  impetus  of  her  splendid 
manufactures,  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
Madison,  and  the  grain  grinding  industry 
LaPorte  county  has  kept  in  full  step  with  other 
advances.  The  authority  above  quoted  said 
further  that  there  were  then,  1849,  thirteen  mills 
in  this  county,  "some  of  them  merchant  mills 
and  among  the  best  in  the  state.’’  Even  then  a 
considerable  movement  from  Arba  Heald’s  little 
hand  mill,  “about  as  large  as  a  tin  pail,”  had 
been  accomplished.  In  many  instances,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  waterpower  seemed  adequate, 
saw  and  gristmills  were  established  together,  and 
in  other  cases  gristmills  were  attached  after  the 
others  had  been  in  operation.  Other  machinery, 
as  carding  mills,  distilleries,  turning  lathes,  etc., 
were  likewise  run  in  connection  with  the  early 
mills.  These  facts  have  led  to  confused  recol¬ 
lections  as  to  the  character  of  many  pioneer  estab¬ 
lishments,  and,  in  the  absence  of  complete  rec¬ 
ords,  some  of  the  statements  made  as  facts  are 
open  to  more  or  less  doubt. 

Springfield  township  has  the  oldest  mill  in 
the  county,  that  built  in  1832  by  Charles  Vail  in 
section  31,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been 
given.  Another  old  mill  in  this  township  was 
the  Ross  mill,  now  occupied  as  a  barn.  At  the 
May  term,  1836,  of  the  commissioners  courtr 
Erastus  Quivey,  Hiram  Griffith  and  Joseph  W. 
Foster  applied  for  and  received  permission  ta 
construct  a  dam  across  the  “Galene”  river  near 
the  ninety-first  milepost  on  the  Michigan  road, 
on  condition  that  the  dam  should  be  built  of 
earth,  50  yards  in  length,  40  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  20  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  8  feet  highr 
with  a  substantial  forebay  and  “waste  weir 
through  it  for  a  budge,”  and  that  it  should  be 
maintained  in  good  repair  at  all  times  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  highway.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that 
this  mill  was  built  in  1833  on  land  bought  of  the 
government  by  William  Clark  in  1830  and  that 
it  was  first  a  sawmill,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
John  Hazleton  was  the  millwright  who  set  it  up. 
Three  of  these  men  settled  in  the  township  in 
1832,  Foster  coming  a  little  later  but  in  season 
to  be  elected  first  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  April  (k  1836.  At  the  same  election 
Quivey  and  Griffith  were  both  candidates  for 
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supervisor  and  fence  viewer,  and  both  were  de¬ 
feated.  The  Willow  creek  mills,  operated  at 
one  time  as  a  sawmill  by  C.  R.  Madison,  the 
crippled  man,  as  has  been  seen,  first  appeared  in 
1834,  when  Joseph  Pagin,  in  whose  house  on 
Clear  lake  the  first  circuit  court  in  the  county 
was  held,  erected  a  gristmill  in  section  6,  Spring- 
field  township.  At  about  the  same  time  David 
Pagin,  in  whose  house  on  Miller’s  lake  the  locat¬ 
ing  commissioners  met  for  the  selection  of  the 
county  seat,  put  up  another  mill  on  the  same 
stream  a  little  below  Joseph’s.  They  had  been 
in  the  county  since  1830  and  settled  first  near 
the  future  site  of  LaPorte,  but  moved  in  1832. 
In  1839  Joseph  and  John  Pagin  set  up  a  third 
mill  between  these  two  and  established  a  distil¬ 
lery  at  the  lowest  one.  Joseph  ran  the  first  mill 
until  it  wore  out  and  then  abandoned  it.  David’s 
was  never  much  of  a  success  *and  it,  too,  was  dis¬ 
continued.  The  other  became  the  Willow  creek 
mill,  owned  by  H.  E.  Huntley  at  his  death  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1904.  Mr.  Huntley  was  born  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  in  1838  and  was  a  member  of  Com¬ 
pany  B,  Seventy-third  Indiana  infantry,  receiv¬ 
ing  severe  wounds  in  battle.  One  of  his  sisters 
married  Charles  Emory  Smith,  owner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  and  ex-postmaster  general. 
In  1835  Jacob  Eearly  built  a  mill  in  section  28 
of  the  same  township,  now  known  as  Hanson’s 
mills.  It  has  been  worn  out  and  rebuilt  several 
times.  Early’s  son-in-law,  E.  S.  Organ,  owned 
it  for  a  long  time,  Davidson  &  Tie  had  it  in  1892, 
and  Robert  and  O.  W.  Hanson  are  the  present 
proprietors.  O.  W.  Hanson  spent  the  summer  of 
1904  in  a  trip  to  the  old  family  home  in  Den¬ 
mark.  A  mill  whose  ruins  may  be  seen  in  sec¬ 
tion  35  of  this  township  was  built  by  Abram 
Fravel  in  1840  and  owned  by  I.  W.  Frick  in  1874. 
Mr.  Fravel,  who  died  in  1879,  was  defeated  as 
a  candidate  for  school  commissioner  the  year 
in  which  he  set  up  the  mill,  and  in  the  following 
year,  as  well  as  in  1853,  he  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  county  auditor. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  waterpower  in  the  county  is  that  of  the 
Roeske  Brothers,  in  Michigan  township.  John 
Walker,  as  has  been  stated,  built  a  sawmill  there 
in  1834  and  it  was  soon  transferred  to  James  M. 
Scott,  who  put  in  flouring  machinery  and  ran 
it  for  a  long  time.  It  is  now  called  the  Eureka 


mills,  but  old  residents  still  call  it  Scott’s  mills. 
Scott  built  a  fine  large  mill  and  supplied  a  great 
extent  of  country,  patrons  coming  all  the  way 
'from  Chicago,  Joliet,  Rockford,  Galena  and  other 
distant  points.  He  bought  wheat  at  60  cents  a 
bushel  and  sold  flour  at  $10  a  barrel.  Mr.  Scott 
was  defeated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
associate  judge  in  1835.  He  owned  much  land 
in  the  county  and  removed  to  Ohio  about  1842, 
changing  later  to  Wisconsin.  In  1874  Denton 
Miller,  a  native  of  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
owned  the  property  and  ran  it  as  a  sawmill  and 
brickyard,  and  in  1884  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roeskes,  who  still  hold  it.  In  1884  J.  Dolman 
had  a  flour  and  feed  piill  on  the  Michigan  road 
at  the  edge  of  Michigan  City  managed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Dolman,  who  is  now  at  Wanatah.  This 
enterprise  has  disappeared. 

In  the  Historical  Atlas  of  LaPorte  County, 
published  in  1874,  occurs  this  statement:  “Le- 
Clere,  W.  Pinney,  F.  Scarborough  and  E.  Bige¬ 
low  built  the  first  mills,  before  1840,  on  Hog 
creek,”  in  Clinton  township.  These  mills,  except 
Bigelow’s,  dropped  out  of  sight  several  decades 
ago.  Abijah  Bigelow  moved  into  the  township 
in  1835,  coming  from  Massachusetts,  and  bring¬ 
ing  a  small  colony  of  Canadians  with  him.  He 
at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a  gristmill 
in  section  21  and  completed  it  in  1837,  thus 
founding  the  town,  now  defunct,  of  Bigelow’s 
Mills,  at  one  time  quite  a  flourishing  place.  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  a  Whig  and  served  one  term  as 
county  commissioner.  He  sold  the  mill  to  John 
Closser,  postmaster  of  the  place,  and  he  to  John 
Wright.  Henry  Harding  became  the  proprietor 
in  1854  and  continued  as  such  until  his  death 
ten  years  later,  when  Abram  Sovereign  bought 
it  of  the  administrator.  Adam  Bohland  took 
it  in  1865,  the  same  year  that  the  present  owner, 
his  son  William  A.  Bohland,  county  treasurer, 
was  born.  The  mill  has  stood  idle  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1901. 

Nathan  Johnson  was  the  founder  of  Water¬ 
ford  and  out  of  the  sawmill  he  built  there  in  1833, 
as  has  been  told,  grew  the  present  Cool  Spring 
mills  owned  by  heirs  of  Casper  Kuhn,  who  died 
at  Michigan  City,  Nov.  4,  1903,  leaving  a  widow 
and  eleven  children.  Otis  E.  Bowers,  in  183$, 
bought  the  Johnson  sawmill  and  attached  a  dis¬ 
tillery.  The  flour  mill  was  put  in  later  and  the 
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property  passed  through  several  ownerships.  In 
1870  it  was  burned.  Casper  Kuhn,  who  had 
purchased  the  water  privilege  in  1858,  then 
erected  the  present  brick  structure  and  equipped 
it  with  a  good  outfit  of  flouring  machinery.  It 
is  said  to  be  on$  of  the  three  best  waterpowers 
in  the  county,  the  Roeske  and  Vail  properties 
being  the  other  two.  Kuhn  was  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  reared  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
for  some  time  was  engaged  in  business  at  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana,  before  he  came  to  Waterford. 
One  year  prior  to  his  death  he  conveyed  the  mill 
to  seven  children  by  his  first  wife  as  their  full 
share  of  his  estate.  The  Orr  &  Standiford  saw¬ 
mill  of  1833  in  Coolspring  township  was  changed 
into  a  gristmill  two  years  later  and  acquired  the 
name  of  Rough  and  Ready,  after  Zach.  Taylor. 
In  1854  Joseph  Dolman  came  to  the  county  from 
Iowa  and  took  charge  of  it,  and  there  Edward 
Dolman,  his  son,  then  a  lad  verging  on  manhood 
and  now  a  veteran  miller  at  Wanatah,  was  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  business.  In 
recent  years  W.  W.  Higgins  and  Martin  S.  John¬ 
son  have  been  the  proprietors.  About  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  below  this  mill  on  the  same 
stream  was  the  old  Blackhawk  mill,  now  for¬ 
gotten.  In  1835  the  Stanton  sawmill  was  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  grinding  machinery. 
Alfred  Stanton  purchased  it  of  his  father,  Aaron 
Stanton,  and  operated  it  until  he  moved  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1842.  This  was  probably  the  Blackhawk 
mill. 

The  next  township  reached  in  the  order  of 
date  is  Wills,  in  which  but  one  gristmill  enter¬ 
prise  is  recorded,  that  of  the  Galbreaths  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  their  miscalculated 
sawmill  venture  at  Independence.  After  grind¬ 
ing  three  sacks  of  corn  the  wheels  stopped  for¬ 
ever. 

Noble  township  has  possesssed  one  of  the 
leading  mills  of  the  county  since  1838,  when  Dr. 
Svlvanus  Everts  completed  the  mill  begun  by 
him  at  Union  Mills  the  year  before.  DV.  Everts 
was  the  founder  of  the  village,  locating  there 
after  living  two  years  in  Union  township,  where 
he  was  the  first  physician.  He  was  a  notable 
man  in  the  community  and  in  the  county  and 
came  of  a  family  of  notable  men.  He  was  very 
active  in  business  and  in  politics  and  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  local  interest.  In  1840  he  was  a  delegate 


to  the  Whig  state  convention  and  was  elected 
state  senator  that  year  and  again  in  1843.  His 
son,  Dr.  Orpheus  C.  Everts,  died  in  1903  after 
a  long  and  useful  life.  Dr.  Timothy  Everts 
and  Judge  Gustavus  A.  were  others  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  county.  Dr.  Everts  fan 
the  gristmill  three  years,  when  he  sold  it  to.  Bell 
&  Gray,  but  they  failed  to  meet  their  payments 
and  he  took  it  back.  Not  desiring  to  keep  it  he 
formed  a  stock  company,  all  the  shares  in  which 
were  subsequently  bought  up  by  George  Butt,  who 
ran  it  until  1856.  In  1866  John  P.  Teeple,  who 
died  in  LaPorte  in  1903  at  the  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  bought  it  and  later  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Hamilton  &  Teeple.  In  1880  Hamilton 
owned  it  alone  and  A.  C.  Teeple  was  the  mana¬ 
ger.  Carlin  H.  Terry  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  first  and  only  gristmill  in  Galena  town¬ 
ship  was  established  in  1858  by  the  Francis 
brothers  in  section  17  on  Barnes  creek,  a  branch 
of  the  Galien  river,  where  the  Winch  woodturn¬ 
ing  factory  had  formerly  stood.  The  Francis 
family  also  had  a  sawmill  on  the  same  stream 
further  up.  A.  J.  Holman,  a  New  York  man, 
operated  the  gristmill  from  1861  to  1876.  Jonas 
Finley,  whose  son  William  married  Holman's 
sister,  owned  the  property  many  years  until  his 
death  in  1873,  when  William  W.  Finley  became 
the  owner  and  so  continues.  William  Finley's 
sister  married  Solomon  Ross,  owner  of  the  mill 
in  Springfield  township.  Mr.  Finley  has  owned 
several  mills  in  this  county  and  operated  them 
successfully. 

Union  township  has  two  of  the  earliest  mills 
in  the  county,  both  at  Kingsbury.  John  T.  and 
Henry  L.  Vail  located  there  in  1833  and  at  once 
put  up  a  little  log  gristmill  on  land  bought  by 
them  of  Jesse  Morgan,  the  original  enterer,  in 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  36.  In  1837 
they  rebuilt  with  a  substantial  frame  structure 
and  added  a  fulling  mill  and  distillery,  with  a 
wool-carding  machine  the  next  year.  These  were 
dropped  after  a  while  and  the  business  confined 
to  flouring.  John  Vail  died  very  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  and  the  property  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lot  and  Edward  Vail,  who,  about  1868,  sold 
it  to  Moses  Butterworth.  Twenty  years  later 
R.  R.  &  L.  Ullon  were  the  proprietors  and  now 
Charles  B.  Clayton  is  operating  it.  John  Win¬ 
ched  built  a  log  gristmill  in  the  same  section  the 
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same  year  the  Vails  built  theirs,  there  being  some 
doubt  as  to  the  priority  between  them.  This 
mill  is  now  owned  by  William  A.  Steigely,  a 
former  county  commissioner,  and  Charles  F. 
Boelter  as  partners  and  is  called  the  Kingsbury 
mills.  John  Winchell  was  the  earliest  settler 
in  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan,  and  did  black- 
smithing  for  the  Indians ;  he  was  also  the  earliest 
permanent  settler  in  Union  township,  this  county. 
His  Indian  adventures  were  many  and  thrilling. 
His  death  occurred  in  1836.  In  the  spring  of 
1835  Jacob  Early  moved  to  Kingsbury  and 
bought  the  mill.  July  4  George  W.  Reynolds, 
who  had  on  the  preceding  day  completed  the  Orr 
mill  in  Coolspring  township,  as  has  been  related, 
commenced  the  work  of  replacing  the  log  mill 
with  one  of  frame,  which  stood  about  thirty 
years.  Reynolds  soon  afterward  married  John 
Wincheirs  daughter,  and  their  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Daniel  P.  Grover,  present  county  asses¬ 
sors  FI.  P.  Lans,  a  German,  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  1867  and  built  the  mill  that  stands  there 
now.  It  later  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Bod- 
ley  a  sister  of  the  Butterworths,  and  was  operated 
by  H.  D.  Lans,  son  of  H.  P. 

The  peculiar  canal  experience  of  Andrew 
Avery  and  his  ox-power  mill  at  Hudson  in  the 
pioneer  days  has  already  been  sufficiently  de¬ 
scribed.  In  Kankakee  township  Jesse  Id.  G. 
Coplin  bought  the  sawmill  at  Rolling  Prairie  in 
1857  and  in  the  next  year  added  gristing  ma¬ 
chinery,  Luke  or  Wallace  Francis  of  Galena 
township  being  connected  with  it  some  time 
later.  The  history  of  the  mill  has  been  told  in 
the  section  devoted  to  sawmills.  It  is  now  owned 
and  operated  as  a  first-class  flouring  mill  by  Will¬ 
iam  Strutz  and  Christopher  Reinke,  under  the 
name  of  Strutz,  Son  &  Company.  In  section  28 
of  this  township,  on  the  Little  Kankakee,  near 
the  pumping  station  of  the  LaPorte  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  there  is  an  old  mill  that  is  now  in 
disuse.  It  was  owned  for  a  long  time  by  Nicho¬ 
las  Weber,  and  Theodore  Lorig  had  land  ad¬ 
joining.  These  names  will  be  met  again  in  the 
city  of  LaPorte. 

Turning  to  New  Durham  township  there  is 
found  a  steam  gristmill  established  by  James 
Haskell  at  Westville  in  1853,  but  it  was  sold 
and  moved  away  about  i860.  Haskell  was  a  set- 
ler  of  1834  in  Clinton  township,  having  come 


from  Massachusetts,  and  he  removed  from  the 
county  in  1871.  Tobias  Miller  erected  a  mill 
there  in  1858,  propelled  by  steam,  and  soon  sold 
it.  Miller  moved  from  Union  county,  Indiana,  in 
1834  and  settled  in  Wills  township.  After  sev¬ 
eral  changes  Sloan  D.  Martin  acquired  the  mill 
and  ran  it  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he 
went  into  the  service.  While  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  H,  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  Infantry, 
he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1863.  and  his  widow  retained  the 
property  until  the  mill  burned  in  1870.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Martin  was  born  in  LaPorte  in  1835  and 
was  always  a  miller.  His  son  Charles  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Westville  mills  as  late  as  1880. 
James  Dolman,.  Jr.,  and  James  Dolman,  Sr.,  built 
the  Westville  mills  in  1872  and  sold  to  E.  &  X. 
Dolman  the  following  year,  Joseph  Dolman,  the 
present  proprietor,  buying  the  plant  later.  This 
family  of  millers  came  to  this  county  from  Iowa 
in  1854  and  were  connected  with  many  milling 
enterprises.  The  father  is  long  since  dead.  This 
mill  was  burned  in  1878  and  rebuilt.  There  is  a 
small  feed  mill  at  Westville  owned  by  E.  L.  Rey¬ 
nolds.  When  the  Luff  &  Owen  paper  mill  just 
west  of  Otis,  at  the  crossing  of  Reynolds  creek 
and  the  Lake  Shore  railway  and  at  the  site  of 
the  old  Jessup  sawmill,  was  burned  down  about 
1876,  its  place  was  taken  by  a  steam  and  water 
flouring  mill,  now  owned  by  Samuel  C.  Hackett. 

Wanatah,  in  Cass  township,  has  had  a  mill 
where  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  rail¬ 
road  crosses  Hog  creek  (erroneously  named 
Hawk  creek  on  the  county  map  of  1892)  since 
Joseph  L  Unruh  (wrongly  called  Nurwgh  in 
Chapman’s  History)  established  one  there  in 
1867.  He  had  very  hopefully  founded  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Rozelle,  but  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
mentioned  killed  the  enterprise  and  he  promptly 
moved  and  became  the  first  storekeeper  and  hotel 
man  of  Wanatah.  This  was  in  1857.  He  built  a 
large  warehouse  near  the  tracks  and  subsequently 
occupied  it  with  milling  machinery.  He  sold 
out  his  various  interests  in  1870  and  moved  to 
Chicago,  E.  L.  Kiel,  who  was  in  his  employ, 
taking  the  mill.  Julius  Conitz  and  Herman  Mitz- 
ner  had  interests  in  it  later,  and  Edward  Dolman, 
one  of  the  most  capable  millers  in  the  county,  is' 
the  present  owner.  Something  has  been  said 
about  him  above,  but  it  may  be  added  that  he 
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filtered  the  business  in  Coolspring  township  in 
1854  as  a  mere  lad,  that  he  was  employed  in 
several  mills  until  Jacob  Early  made  him  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  mill  now  owned  by  Lorig  &  Weber  in 
LaPorte  in  1871,  that  he  was  interested  in  the 
Westville  mill  from  1873  until  1880,  at  which 
date  he  took  up  the  business  at  Wanatah,  and 
that  he  has  invented  a  number  of  valuable  appli¬ 
ances  in  the  line  of  his  business.  It  is  said  that 
at  an  early  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a 
steam  mill  at  Callao,  but  the  work  was  left  un¬ 
finished  because  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 

Pleasant  township  has  had  one  gristmill,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  site  of  the  old  Root  &  Graham  saw¬ 
mill  of  1836  in  section  one  on  the  Little  Kanka¬ 
kee.  It  used  to  be  known  as  the  “Mud”  or 
"Hickory”  mill,  but  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  its  owner,  William  Forney,  who  purchased 
it  in  1868.  He  came  to  the  county  ten  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date  and  located  in  Union  township. 
He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  of  Scotch  parents 
in  1830. 

About  1854  Jacob  Early  built  a  mill  in  La¬ 
Porte  at  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Washington 
streets  and  owned  it  until  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  August  30,  1873,  when  he  was  eighty 
years  old.  Edward  Dolman,  now  of  Wanatah, 
was  the  manager  at  that  time.  John  P.  Early 
then  took  the  mill  and  it  was  sold  a  little  later 
to  Strong  &  Barnaby,  who  had  their  office  in  the 
new  First  National  Bank  building.  Some  time 
prior  to  1884  Theodore  Lorig  and  Martin  Weber, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Lorig  &  Weber,  bought 
it  and  are  the  present  owners,  with  Martin  Lorig 
as  assistant  in  the  business.  It  is  called  the 
LaPorte  Flouring  mill.  In  1875  the  LaPorte 
Milling  &  Manufacturing  Company,  with  John 
P.  Early  as  president  and  John  H.  Early  as  sec¬ 
retary,  was  formed  and  built  a  mill  on  the  north 
side  of  Washington  street  just  east  of  Michigan, 
on  the  lot  owned  by  John  H.  Early,  completing 
it  the  following  year.  October  28,  1878,  this 
company  made  an  assignment  to  E.  S.  Organ  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors  and  the  property  was  sold 
four  months  later  to  Alexander  Crane,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  estate  of  Jacob  Early.  In  another 
month  the  Star  Milling  Company  was  organized 
and  took  the  business,  with  John  P.,  John  H., 
Edmund  A.  and  M.  L.  Early.  Alexander  Crane 
and  E.  S.  Organ  as  stockholders.  Toward  the 


close  of  1880  troubles  had  again  accumulated, 
and  George  Hall  commenced  a  suit  against  the 
company  w’hich  resulted  in  a  judgment  for  him 
and  a  sale  of  the  property  by  the  sheriff  to  him. 
Not  long  after  that  the  mill  .was  dismantled  and 
its  history  closed.  Hall  sold  the  premises  to 
Simeon  S.  Bosserman,  who  sold  to  Albert  J. 
Stahl  and  John  H.  Harding,  and  they  to  the  La¬ 
Porte  Electric  Company. 

Jacob  Early  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  and 
came  to  this  county  in  June,  1835,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily.  In  that  year  he  bought  the  log  gristmill  of 
John  Winchell  at  Kingsbury  and  made  his  home 
there,  rebuilding  the  mill  and  opening  a  store. 
At  about  the  same  time  he  opened  a  store  at 
LaPorte  and  built  the  mill  now  owmed  by  Han¬ 
son  in  Springfield  township,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  operated  by  his  son-in-law,  E.  S.  Organ, 
then  a  clerk  in  the  LaPorte  store.  In  1839  he 
wras  one  of  the  first  vestrymen  of  Trinity  Episco¬ 
pal  church  at  Michigan  City  and  in  the  next  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  county  central 
committee  and  was  active  in  politics  many  years. 
From  1840  to  1852  he  did  an  extensive  distillery 
business  near  Union  Mills,  and  from  1854  to  1856 
he  was  interested  with  Andrew  Avery  in  the 
mills  at  Hudson  Lake.  At  this  time  he  built  the 
LaPorte  mill.  He  also  built  the  sawmill  on  Clear 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Adams  street  and  lo¬ 
cated  his  residence  in  LaPorte.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  long  life  of  hard  work  he 
died  leaving  an  estate  that  netted  but  $2,- 
629.48,  with  debts  and  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration  aggregating  $200  more  than  that  sum. 
John  H.  Early  came  to  this  county  from  Walker- 
ton,  Indiana,  in  1875,  but  John  P.  had  lived  here 
from  the  arrival  of  .  the  family  in  1835.  Both 
were  born  in  Virginia.  The  latter  was  opposed 
to  Lincoln  in  1859  and  was  a  defeated  candidate 
for  elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  He 
took  much  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Old 
Settlers  Association.  His  wife,  Maria  B.  Early, 
was  in  1876  elected  conference  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which  connec¬ 
tion  she  developed  much  ability  as  a  writer  and 
speaker.  The  family  moved  to  California  in 
1881. 

About  the  close  of  the  war.  Valentine  F. 
Smith,  who  had  been  a  manufacturer  in  Galena 
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township,  established  a  mill  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  J  streets,  which  was  owned  by  John  C. 
Fisher  later.  The  J  street  Milling  Company  was 
then  formed,  with  August  Backhaus,  who  was 
also  at  the  head  of  the  LaPorte  planing  mill  and 
died  in  1903,  as  president,  and  Henry  E.  Tanger 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  H.  F.  Droege  suc¬ 
ceeded  Tanger,  who  engaged  in  other  business, 
and - succeeded  Backhaus. 

Nicholas  Weber  erected  the  Centennial  mills 
opposite  the  southwest  corner  of  the  public 
square  in  LaPorte  in  the  year  suggested  by  the 
name.  This  establishment  in  the  center  of  the 
business  district  was  throughout  its  career  an 
eyesore  to  LaPorteans.  After  Weber’s  death 
his  widow,  in  1883,  conveyed  the  property  to 
Harvey  Truesdell  and  Amos  J.  Ross,  the  latter 
a  son  of  Solomon  Ross  whom  we  have  already 
met  in  Springfield  township.  Ross  conducted 
the  business  and  made  a  failure  of  it,  so  it  was 
sold  to  Rouse  Simmons  in  1884  and  three  years 
later  Truesdell  was  again  the  owner,  this  time 
of  the  entire  business.  About  the  time  of  the 
Columbian  exposition .  in  Chicago  the  machinery 
was  removed  and  the  building  converted  into 
stores,  constituting  with  its  brick  walls  and 
mausard  roof,  one  of  the  most  presentable  busi¬ 
ness  structures  in  the  city.  The  lower  floor  is 
now  occupied  by  Oberreich  &  Arnold.  In  1876 
W.  H.  Huntsman  had  a  small  gristmill  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sawmill  of  Huntsman  Brothers 
at  the  foot  of  Detroit  street,  which  was  discon¬ 
tinued  within  ten  years.  John  C.  Wilhelm, 
Charles  Krueger  and  J.  B.  Silliman  have  been 
owners  of  feed  mills  and  cider  presses  near  the 
J  street  mills,  and  M.  Rumely  had  a  feed  mill 
at  the  sawmill  operated  by  him  for  a  few  years. 

About  forty  flour,  grist  and  feed  mills  are 
enumerated  above.  Six  townships — Dewey, 
Hanna,  Johnson,  Lincoln,  Prairie  and  Scipio — 
have  had  no  such  industries  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  be  recorded.  The  introduction  of  the 
roller  process  of  grinding,  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  water  supply  for  power  and  the 
changed  conditions  of  transportation  whereby 
Minnesota  flour  can  compete  with  that  made  at 
home  have  operated  to  restrict  the  local  flouring 
business  except  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions. 


PAPER  MILLS. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  Bugbee,  Luff  &  Palmer 
built  a  paper  mill  on  Reynolds  creek  and  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west 
of  Otis.  A  year  later  Palmer  sold  his  interest 
in  it  to  Daniel  Webster,  an  Illinoisan,  and  in  the 
next  year  Bugbee  transferred  his  share  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Owen,  and  Webster  sold  out  to  H. 
D.  Luff,  the  firm  becoming  Luff  &  Owen.  The 
mill  produced  a  ton  of  straw  board  daily  until 
it  was  burned  down  in  1878,  after  which  a  grist¬ 
mill  took  its  place.  In  1874  Wesley  F.  Cattron, 
a  native  of  Fountain  county,  Indiana,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  LaPorte  county  from  his  seventh  year  in 
1833,  erected  a  brick  paper  mill  near  Otis,  where 
the  Monon  Railroad  crosses  a  branch  of  the  Cal¬ 
umet  river,  and  equipped  it  with  steam  and  water 
power.  Its  capacity  was  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
straw  board  daily.  This  plant  occupied  the  site 
of  the  old  Herrold  sawmill,  mentioned  on  an¬ 
other  page,  and  after  about  ten  years  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  flouring  mill.  Two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  establish  paper  mills  were  made  in 
LaPorte  a  little  earlier,  one  of  which  failed  and 
its  building  was  taken  by  the  LaPorte  Wheel 
Company,  and  the  other  lost  its  plant  by  fire  and 
never  rebuilt. 

ASSOCIATED  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  industries  found 
associated  with  some  of  the  early  waterpower 
mills,  consisting  of  carding  and  fulling  machines, 
distilleries,  and  the  manufacture  of  small  articles 
of  wood.  The  Indiana  Gazetteer  of  1849  re“ 
ported  four  carding  machines  and  two  fulling 
mills  in  LaPorte  county.  All  of  these  can  now 
be  traced.  In  the  sawmill  that  George  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds  completed  for  Orr  &  Standiford  in  Cool¬ 
spring  township  in  1835  he  helped  install  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  carding  wool,  which  appears  to  be 
the  first  in  the  county.  When  the  Vail  mill  in 
Union  township  was  rebuilt  in  1837  a  fulling 
mill  was  put  in  and  in  the  following  year  a  card¬ 
ing  machine  was  added.  About  1839,  says  Pack¬ 
ard’s  History,  Lewis  Pagin  erected  a  building 
in  Springfield  township,  near  the  other  Pagin 
mills,  and  introduced  machinery  for  the  carding 
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of  wool.  Bowers  had  both  carding  and  fulling 
apparatus  at  the  Waterford  mill  in  1839.  The 
necessity  for  these  establishments  did  not  remain 
many  years  and  they  long  since  passed  out  of 
existence. 

Five  distilleries  have  been  located,  all  of 
which  are  bygones.  When  Otis  E.  Bowers  pur¬ 
chased  the  chief  industry  of  Waterford  in  1837, 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  page,  he  added  a  dis¬ 
tillery  to  the  sawmill  and  it  was  operated  several 
years  very  successfully.  John  and  Henry  Vail 
put  up  a  distillery  in  connection  with  their  other 
business  near  Kingsbury  in  the  same  year,  and  it 
also  was  profitable  while  it  lasted,  which  was  not 
long.  The  Pagins,  in  1839,  built  a  distillery  in 
section  6  in  Springfield  or  section  1  of  Coolspring 
township,  below  their  sawmill  and  on  the  same 
stream.  Xo  remnant  of  it  can  now  be  found.  In 
the  same  year  a  distillery  was  started  by  John 
Hobart  at  Hudson  lake.  Commencing  in  1840 
and  finishing  in  1842  Jacob  Early  put  up  a  large 
distillery  near  Union  Mills  and  worked  it  very 
profitably  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1852. 
This  was  the  largest  distillery  in  the  county.  About 
1839  or  1840  Benjamin  Elliott,  then  twenty- 
three  years  old,  came  to  LaPorte  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  operated  the  Early  distillery  at 
Union  Mills  for  nine  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  became  convinced  that  the  business  was 
dishonorable  and  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  an 
injury  to  the  people  and  so  he  abandoned  the  en¬ 
terprise,  which  was  proving  very  remunerative 
to  him.  He  engaged  in  other  business  in  Union 
Mills  for  eight  years,  then  removed  to  Michigan 
City  and  was  connected  with  the  prison  for  fifteen 
years.  Leaving  that  institution  he  took  up  the 
business  of  contracting.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
who  platted  Union  Mills  and  when  he  left. the 
distillery  in  1849  he  opened  a  large  general  store. 
Leaving  Michigan  City  about  1883  he  made  a 
new  location  in  Brown  county,  Nebraska. 

In  1834  an  eccentric  genius  named  Abraham 
Pursell  entered  the  east  half  of  the  northwest 


quarter  of  section  17  in  Galena  township  and  in 
the  following  year  set  up  a  shop  for  turning 
wooden  articles  on  Mud  creek,  near  the  Mud 
creek  school  house.  He  devised  a  part  of  his 
machinery  himself,  with  a  view  of  producing 
wooden  bowls.  The  venture  turned  out  badly, 
and  Joseph  Winch  bought  the  concern,  his  prod¬ 
uct  being  spinning  wheels  and  splitbottom  chairs. 
Mr.  Winch  was  a  Free  Will  Baptist  preacher 
who  came  to  the  county  in  1838  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1854.  In  1840  he  moved  the  shop  to  a 
better  waterpower  on  Barnes  creek  near  by  and 
built  a  new  and  larger  house  for  it,  adding  to  his 
output  hubs,  bedposts,  and  other  kinds  of  wood¬ 
work  requiring  turning.  It  was  here  that  the 
Francis  gristmill  was  afterwards  erected.  Along 
about  the  same  time  John  and  Willis  Wright 
started  a  similar  industry  a  mile  or  so  southwest 
of  the  Winch  factory,  and  ran  it  for  four  or  five 
years,  selling  it  to  E.  S.  Dodds,  in  whose  hands 
the  machinery  wore  out  after  some  years  and  was 
never  renewed.  Valentine  F.  Smith,  always 
known  as  “Frank,”  who  was  a  miller  in  LaPorte 
later,  built  a  turning  shop  on  a  branch  of  the 
Galien  river  in  the  summer  of  1849,  a  mile  and  a 
half  west  of  the  Winch  shop,  and  ran  it  until  the 
spring  of  1854.  When  Door  Village  was  in  the 
height  of  its  promise  of  future  greatness  Joseph 
Austin,  in  1840,  inaugurated  an  enterprise  for 
doing  all  sorts  of  turning,  making  spinning 
wheels,  and  producing  small  furniture  for  the 
household.  In  the  absence  of  waterpower  he 
employed  two  large  dogs  to  propel  his  machinery. 
Samuel  Hall  bought  the  plant  but  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  the  business,  opening  a  tavern  in  ^ 
1847. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  milling  in¬ 
terests  of  LaPorte  county,  which  served  well 
their  use,  but  which  are  now  mostly  things  of  the 
past.  Few  sawmills  remain ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  flouring  mills,  the  larger  concerns  at  the 
centers  have  taken  the  place  of  the  smaller  ones 
in  the  country. 
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FACTORIES. 

“And  more :  me  thought  I  saw  that  flood. 

Which  now  so  dull  and  darkling  steals. 

Thick,  here  and  there,  with  human  blood 
To  turn  the  world’s  laborious  wheels.” 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


WAGONS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

In  pioneer  days  the  same  spreading  tree  that 
sheltered  the  village  smithy  usually  cast  its  shade 
also  upon  the  local  wagon  shop.  The  two  indus¬ 
tries  were  born  twins  and  did  not  drift  apart  until 
the  era  of  great  factories  set  in  and  made  the 
manufacture  of  vehicles  at  the  crossroads  shops 
an  economic  impossibility. 

The  earliest  wagon  shop  in  the  county  of 
which  mention  is  found  was  that  of  Theodore 
Parker  at  Door  Village  in  1833,  the  year  the 
business' life  of  that  Scipio  township  metropolis 
began.  He  did  his  own  blacksmithing.  Hiram 
Parker  built  a  tavern  there  the  same  year.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  is  known  of  the  Parkers,  who  dropped 
out  of  history  as  abruptly  as  they  entered  it,  leav¬ 
ing  no  trace.  Possibly  this  shop  was  sold  to 
Bigsbee  &  Company,  or  to  Dyer  Smith,  who  had 
wagon  shops  there  in  1839,  with  smithies  at¬ 
tached.  Ten  years  later  John  Parkinson  engaged 
in  the  business  rather  extensively  for  those  times, 
and  in  1855  Leland  Lockwood  embarked  in  the 
trade  at  the  same  point.  After  a  few  years  no 
more  wagons  were  made  at  Door  Village  by  any 
one  regularly  engaged  in  the  occupation. 

Galena  township  has  been  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  center  in  the  county  outside  of  the  two 
townships  containing  cities,  '  and  possessed  a 
wagon  shop  as  early  as  1835,  when  Shubael 
Smith,  then  a  resident  for  two  years,  had  a  shop 
a  mile  west  of  Mayes’  Corners,  where  Mathew 


Mayes  ran  a  blacksmith  shop  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  Methodist  exhorter  and  often 
preached  in  the  neighborhood.  His  entry  of  gov¬ 
ernment  land  was  a  part  of  section  8.  Loami 
Shedd  started  a  small  shop  a  little  east  of  Center 
school  in  1841.  Eight  years  later  John  B.  Smith 
opened  one  on  the  New  Buffalo  road,  then  much 
traveled.  Perhaps  the  latest  to  be  opened  and  the 
one  that  will  be  best  remembered  by  the  present 
old  inhabitants  was  the  one  started  by  Truman 
Barnes  in  1857  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Center 
school  and  continued  as  a  wagon  and  furniture 
factory  for  twenty  years.  When  Independence 
and  Puddletown  were  rivals  for  the  municipal 
honors  of  Wills  township  the  former  was  able 
to  boast  of  one  institution  that  the  latter  never 
had,  for  it  contained  during  some  years  a  wagon 
shop  established  by  T.  Chapman  in  1837.  This 
man  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Jared  Chapman,  who 
was  an  active  character  in  the  township  after 
1830.  The  shop  opened  at  the  village  of  New 
Durham  in  1838  by  William  S.  Medaris,  who 
afterward  owned  the  sawmill  at  Durham  station, 
attained  some  size  before  it  was  abandoned,  for 
after  William  B.  Webber,  who  was  his  black¬ 
smith  from  the  outset,  bought  him  out  in  1850, 
lie  in  one  year,  1852,  turned  out  114  wagons  and 
buggies  and  mounted  300  steel  plows.  William 
Pathe  and  Michael  Burgher  succeeded  to  the 
business  before  it  passed  out  of  existence  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  same  township  there 
was  a  small  wagon  shop  at  Otis  for  some  years 
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and  Westville  has  had  two  or  three.  At  that  place 
Jacob  J.  Mann,  who  founded  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  in¬ 
vented  a  successful  gun  of  great  range  and  power, 
was  making  wagons  in  1848.  B.  M.  Zener  and 
Levi  Field  were  in  the  business  there  in  1884. 
Probably  Dr.  Bosley  was  the  first  wagonmaker 
in  Coolspring  township,  at  Beatty’s  corners  in 
1842,  and  Jeremiah  W.  Bevington  at  Waterford 
until  about  1884  was  the  last.  H.  P.  Ellsworth 
followed  the  business  at  Kingsbury  about  twenty 
years  until  he  was  appointed  the  first  Grand 
Trunk  agent  at  that  place  in  1873.  Moses 
Emery,  hotel-keeper,  canal  boatman,  lawyer  and 
farmer,  was  also  a  wagon  builder  about  twenty 
> ears  in  Hudson  township  until  along  in  the 
sixties. 

At  a  date  not  recorded,  but  prior  to  1853,  a 
man  named  Bagiev  had  an  extensive  wagon  fac¬ 
tory  in  La  Porte.  The  names  of  those  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  that  line  are  not  remembered,  but 
there  were  several  shops  in  the  place,  beginning 
about  1835.  R  was  in  the  Bagley  factory  that 
Milliam  C.  Pitner  learned  the  trade  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  business  he  established  in 
i860,  the  memory  of  which  is  perpetuated  by 
the  fast  dimming  sign  on  the  old-  factory  at  the 
comer  of  -Monroe  ar.d  Jefferson  streets.  His  son 
Fred  M.,  eventually  became  a  partner  in  the 
concern  and  continued  the  business  after  his 
father's  death,  selling  out  later  to  Koepke  & 
Gehrke,  who  in  the  current  year  will  discontinue. 
Mr.  Pitner  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1835  and  came  to 
LaPorte  in  1853  to  enter  the  Bagley  shop  as  an 
apprentice.  He  died  in  1891,  having  won  an 
honored  name  and  success  in  business.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Pitner  plant  was  burned  by  an  in¬ 
cendiary  fire  in  April,  1886.  In  1871  William  C. 
Megner,  a  native  of  Prussia,  began  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  with  Mr.  Pitner  and  June  8,  1887,  at  his 
present  location,  he  opened  a  business  for  himself 
and  has  prospered.  He  has  two  sons  engaged 
with  him.  J.  L.  Bovd  began  making  light  ve¬ 
hicles  in  1864  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Clay 
and  Walker  streets  and  continued  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years.  William  H.  Drew  in  1865 
established  the  LaPorte  carriage  manufactory  on 
the  east  side  of  Adams  street  north  of  Main, 
which  was  maintained  bv  him  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  The  Eagle  carriage  and  wragon  works 


first  on  Main  street  and  then  on  Madison  opposite 
Hall’s  opera  house,  was  founded  about  1876  by 
John  F.  Craft,  a  painter,  who,  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  management  has  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blacksmiths  and  wagonmakers  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  conjunction  with  him.  Miller  &  Wild, 
C.  J.  Swanson,  William  H.  French,  Ira  Barber 
and  others  have  had  similar  establishments  in 
LaPorte  in  recent  years.  The  Spring  Wagon 
Company,  of  which  D.  B.  and  D.  H.  Turnbull  are 
the  chief  owners,  began  operations  in  1901,  using 
the  Turnbull  patent  spring  for  heavy  wagons  as 
the  leading  feature  of  its  product.  The  business 
is  small,  but  has  a  hopeful  outlook.  The  largest 
enterprise  the  county  has  had  in  the  manufacture 
of  vehicles  is  the  LaPorte  Carriage  Company, 
owned  by  local  and  Chicago  capital. 

At  Michigan  City  the  manufacture  of  wagons 
and  carriages  has  never  been  carried  on  to  any 
considerable  extent,  the  industry  being  confined 
to  a  few  small  shops  run  chiefly  for  repairs.  The 
J.  H.  Winterbotham  concern,  employing  prison 
labor,  made  carriage  and  buggy  bottoms  for  some 
years  in  conjunction  with  the  cooperage  business, 
the  late  W.  B.  McCartney,  who  came  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1871,  being  in 
charge  of  that  branch. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

When  agriculture  was  first  undertaken  by 
white  people  in  LaPorte  county  the  implements 
used  were  almost  as  primitive  as  those  of  the 
ancient  Israelites.  The  flail  was  in  common  use, 
winnowing  was  done  by  hand  rnd  plows  were 
made  with  wooden  moldboards,  iron  shoes  and 
homemade  stocks  and  beams.  The  pioneer  was 
to  a  great  extent  his  own  mechanic,  shaping  the 
woodwork  for  his  implements  and  sometimes  do¬ 
ing  a  little  rude  blacksmithing  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  In  those  days  manufacturing  was  not 
specialized  and  centralized  ?s  it  has  come  to  be 
now  and  the  inventor  had  not  arrived  to  put  the 
farmer  in  a  shaded  seat  behind  a  spanking  team 
of  horses  for  almost  every  operation  in  the  field 
and  had  not  given  him  the  steam-driven  separator 
for  his  threshing.  As  each  community  acquired 
its  blacksmith  and  wagonmaker  the  farmer  found 
expert  help  in  his  implement  making  and  repair¬ 
ing,  and  after  some  years  the  bulk  of  the  business 
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was  taken  over  by  the  small  factories  that  began  to 
spring  up  here  and  there.  First  of  these  in  the 
county  was  that  established  in  1840  and  for  some 
years  conducted  by  Chester  Heald  at  Door  Vil¬ 
lage,  where  he  had  a  small  foundry  and  made  a 
few  rough  and  awkward  threshing  machines. 
Two  years  later,  early  in  1842,  Joseph  Lomax  and 
Abel  Lomax,  Jr.,  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
winnowing  machines  at  LaPorte  and  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  that  they  would  make  a  new, 
original  and  superior  machine,  small,  convenient 
and  durable,  differing  greatly  from  the  common 
model  of  that  period;  that  it  would  clean  grain 
faster  and  more  perfectly  than  any  other  fanning 
mill  then  in  use,  and  that  they  would  take  mer¬ 
chantable  produce  for  pay.  The  Lomax  family 
came  to  the  county  about  1836  and  located  in 
Pleasant  township,  the  two  named  coming  later 
to  LaPorte.  Joseph  Lomax  was  associated  with 
Wilbur  F.  Storey  in  the  publication  of  the 
LaPorte  Herald .  In  1846  Jacob  Early  was  man¬ 
ufacturing  the  fanning  mills  under  a  contract 
with  the  Lomaxes  and  some  litigation  arose  be¬ 
tween  them  and  was  carried  to  the  supreme 
court.  The  decision  of  that  court  is  found  in 
7  Blackford's  Indiana  Reports,  page  599.  The 
business  languished  because  of  insufficient  capi¬ 
tal,  and  in  1852  Ellis  Michael,  of  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  LaPorte  and  took 
it  up,  adding  such  improvements  to  the  machine 
from  time  to  time  that  in  1859  it  was  practically 
reconstructed,  and  in  March  of  that  year  it  was 
introduced  to  the  market  as  new  under  the  name 
of  the  Michael  fanning  mill.  In  1869  P.  G. 
Winn  came  into  the  business  and  the  firm  of  E. 
Michael  &  Company  was  formed.  Later,  about 
1882,  Ellis  Michael  went  into  the  drug  business 
with  C.  H.  Michael  and  the  firm  of  E.  Michael  & 
Company  was  composed  of  Edward  F.  and  E. 
Howard  Michael,  in  whose  hands  it  continued  its 
very  satisfactory  growth,  and  a  few  years  later 
Charles  H.  Michael  acquired  an  interest  and  then 
the  sole  control,  which  he  still  holds.  He  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  product  of  the  plant  by  add¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  ladders,  stepladders, 
lawn  swings,  chairs  and  settees,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  made  of  wood,  and  the  little  enterprise  of 
1840  is  now  a  concern  of  extensive  proportions, 
the  oldest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  city. 
The  present  proprietor  was  born  in  Lycoming 


county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1851  and  has  lived  in 
LaPorte  since  he  was  in  his  infancy.  Ellis 
Michael  passed  away  at  his  home  in  LaPorte  on 
Saturday,  October  16,  1897. 

In  1848  Jacob  J.  Mann,  who  was  carrying*  on 
a  country  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop  at  West- 
ville,  and  his  son  Henry  F.  Mann,  who  had 
learned  the  trade  in  the  shop,  invented  a  harvest¬ 
ing  machine  and  put  several  of  them  in  opera¬ 
tion  that  season.  A  patent  was  issued  to  them 
June  19,  1849,  and  that  year  they  made  ten.  The 
harvester  was  not  a  practical  success  and  they 
spent  four  years  in  a  further  study  of  the  subject 
before  they  built  another.  In  1853  they  filed  a 
caveat  on  their  improvements  and  received  their 
second  patent  June  3,  1856.  The  machine  they 
turned  out  in  1853  was  exhibited  at  the  state  fair 
held  that  year  at  Lafayette  and  was  awarded  the 
first  premium  in  competition  with  the  popular 
harvesters  of  the  day.  In  1855,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Jacob  J.  Mann  &  Company 
they  built  a  factory  at  Westville  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  dozen  years  following  they  made 
and  sold  about  two  thousand  harvesters, 
some  of  them  being  built  by  John  D. 
Stewart  at  LaPorte.  The  elder  Mann  died  at 
Westville  in  1868  and  the  business  was  then  dis¬ 
continued.  The  son  had  moved  to  LaPorte  some 
years  prior  to  that  and  in  1861  invented  a  cannonr 
hereinafter  mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  which 
took  him  to  Pittsburg.  A  few  years  ago  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Utah,  where  he  now  resides. 

John  B.  Fravel  manufactured  Galling s  im¬ 
proved  wheat  drill  for  a  short  time  at  LaPorte, 
about  1848,  under  a  license  from  the  patentee. 
Under  a  similar  arrangement  and  at  the  same 
place  Fowler  &  Garrison  made  the  Harkness 
patent  hayrakes,  about  1849  hut  became  enmeshed 
in  the  law,  as  a  reference  to  3  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  page  189,  will  show.  In  1852 
Nathan  P.  Huckins,  resident  of  the  county  since 
1832  and  who  died  in  1875,  built  a  small  factory 
at  Door  Village  and  made  winnowing  machines 
for  several  years. 

The  next  date  encountered,  1853,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  history  of  LaPorte,  for  in  that 
year  the  mammoth  Rumely  institution  had  its  in¬ 
ception  in  the  establishment  of  a  little  machine 
shop  on  ground  still  occupied  by  the  concern. 
Two  brothers  born  at  Baden,  Germany,  Meinrad 
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Rumely  in  1823  and  John  in  1818,  landed  in  New 
York,  the  one  in  1848,  the  other  in  1849,  having 
learned  about  all  that  the  leading  mills  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  could  teach  them  about  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Meinrad  had  been 
in  the  great  works  of  Markelsheim,  France,  since 
his  fourteenth  year  and  was  an  expert  of  un¬ 
usual  mechanical  ability  and  inventive  genius. 
His  ambition  guided  him  to  the  new  world  as 
soon  as  his  contract  in  France  was  completed  and 
his  elder  brother  followed  him.  They  first  found 
employment  in  a  machine  shop  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  where  they  remained  three  years,  but  the 
desire  to  own  their  own  shop  was  strong  within 
them  and  Meinrad  started  on  a  tour  of  observa¬ 
tion  while  John  took  a  new  position  in  a  foundry 
at  Piqua,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1853  they  located 
in  LaPorte  and  opened  their  place  of  business 
under  the  firm  style  of  M.  &  J.  Rumely,  doing  all 
of  their  work  themselves.  The  two  men  had  skill, 
industry  and  enterprise  in  large  measure  and  the 
younger  was  a  prolific  inventor.  It  was  not  long 
until  they  had  an  improved  plow  on  the  market, 
in  1856  they  commenced  building  separators,  in 
1861  stationary  engines  were  added,  then  boilers 
and  traction  engines,  spark  arresters,  friction 
clutches,  ice  elevators,  and  other  machinery  and 
appliances.  At  the  United  States  Agricultural 
fair  at  Chicago  in  1859  their  engine  and  separa¬ 
tor  won  first  premium  in  a  heavy  competition, 
and  they  have  won  many  similar  triumphs  since 
then.  The  younger  man  purchased  his  brother's 
interest  in  1883  and  in  the  next  year  added  a 
sawmill.  In  1887  the  business  had  attained  such 
size  and  its  operations  were  so  widespread,  ex¬ 
tending  to  all  civilized  countries,  that  incorpora¬ 
tion  became  necessary  and  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion,  named  the  M.  Rumely  Company,  was  ef¬ 
fected  and  chartered  under  the  state  laws.  Each 
year  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  that  for 
1903  being  a  large  and  handsome  machine  de¬ 
partment  on  Main  street  and  that  contemplated 
for  1904  being  a  beautiful  and  commodious  office 
structure  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Madison 
streets.  Meinrad  Rumely  until  almost  his  last 
days  gave  the  business  his  personal  attention,  but 
the  manufacturing  department  is  in  charge  of  his 
son  William  and  the  office  is  managed  by  Joseph, 
another  son,  both  of  whom  possess  the  character¬ 
istics  which  have  enabled  the  institution  to  pass 


from  one  success  to  another  until  it  has  become 
the  largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  city, 
employing  four  hundred  men  or  more.  It  is  the 
oldest  business  in  the  city  under  the  continuous 
management  of  its  founder.  Since  the  above  was 
written  Meinrad  Rumely  has  passed  away.  His 
demise  occurred  on  Thursday  morning,  March 
31,  at  3:30  o’clock,  and  caused  universal  sor¬ 
row.  At  his  funeral  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  the 
business  houses  of  the  city  were  closed,  and  the 
business  men  of  the  city,  the  pastors  of 
the  churches,  as  well  as  the  Rumely  employes  at¬ 
tended  in  a  body. 

Another  of  LaPorte’s  large  and  old  estab¬ 
lished  enterprises  is  that  of  the  LaPorte  Wheel 
Company,  formerly  the  Niles  &  Scott  Company,, 
and  originally,  at  its  foundation  in  1870,  Gregory, 
Turnbull  &  Griffin.  It  occupies  the  original 
building,  now  greatly  extended,  erected  for  an 
unsuccessful  paper  mill  in  1867.  The  output 
comprises  vehicles,  agricultural  and  mechanicaL 
wheels  of  many  kinds  and  a  large  assortment  of 
small  wooden  parts  of  machines  and  implements. 
From  1870  to  1902  William  Niles,  the  oldest  liv¬ 
ing  white  person  born  in  LaPorte,  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  during  that  time  he  and 
Emmet  H.  Scott,  his  brother-in-law,  had  the 
management  and  built  up  a  vast  business.  The 
company  was  reorganized  in  1876  as  the  Niles  & 
Scott  Company,  incorporated  in  1881,  and  again 
reorganized  under  the  present  name  in  1902, 
when  Messrs.  Niles  and  Scott  withdrew  from  the 
business.  A  line  of  metal  wheels  and  parts  has 
been  added  in  later  years  and  the  plant  requires 
about  three  hundred  operatives. 

In  February,  1885,  for  reasons  that  seemed  to 
involve  political  and  labor  questions,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Oliver  plow  works  in  South  Bend: 
indicated  a  desire  to  find  a  new  location  and  the 
people  of  LaPorte  became  much  interested. 
Meetings  were  held  and  negotiations  opened,  but 
after  a  brief  period  of  hope  the  project  fell 
through  and  the  Olivers  continued  in  business  at 
the  old  stand. 

FURNITURE,  PIANOS,  ETC. 

By  splitting  a  straight-grained  log  with  maul 
and  wedge,  shaping  the  pieces  with  an  ax  and 
planing  them  down  with  a  grub  hoe,  the  nia- 
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terial  was  produced  for  most  of  the  furniture  used 
by  the  pioneers  in  home,  school  and  meeting 
house.  Nicholas  W.  Closser,  who  settled  in 
Scipio  township  in  1834  and  who  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  a  sawmill  enterprise, 
made  the  first  bedstead  and  table  that  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  township  or  as  far  as  is  known,  in 
the  county,  having  any  attempt  at  finish  or  orna¬ 
ment.  In  1880  the  late  Benjamin  T.  Bryant  had 
at  his  home  in  Clinton  county,  a  bedstead,  bureau, 
bookcase  and  stand  which  were  made  in  the  first 
furniture  factory  started  in  LaPorte'  (date  un¬ 
known)  and  they  were  made  of  lumber  cut  from 
.trees  that  grew  on  his  father’s  land  in  New  Dur¬ 
ham  township.  The  earliest  cabinet  shop  in  the 
county  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  opened 
at  Independence,  Wills  township,  in  1835  by 
Elias  Axe,  and  the  next  was  that  of  Arnold  Sapp 
at  Bigelow’s  mills  in  1837.  Both  had  disap¬ 
peared  ten  years  later.  William  Sheridan,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ohio  who  came  to  LaPorte  in  1833  at  the 
age  of  21,  located  in  the  new  village  of  Lakeport 
in  Hudson  township  in  1837  and  opened  a  cabi¬ 
net  shop.  He  probably  worked  at  the  same  trade 
at  LaPorte  during  his  residence  there  and  may 
have  been  the  first  furniture  maker  in  the  county 
seat.  He  died  in  1873.  Asa  Harper,  born  in 
North  Carolina  a  few  months  later  than  Sheri¬ 
dan,  reached  LaPorte  also  in  183*3  and  worked  as 
a  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker.  He  soon  became 
interested  in  Cool  Spring  and  Michigan  town¬ 
ships,  removed  to  that  region  in  1835,  an(I  i*1 
1836  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  worked  at  the 
same  business  and  as  a  ship  carpenter  until  1856, 
when  he  settled  on  a  Cool  Spring  township  farm. 
He  died  there  twenty  years  ago.  Another  very 
early  venture  of  the  same  character  was  that  of 
Ingraham  Gould  at  Springville,  Springfield 
township.  Mr.  Gould  located  at  that  place  in 
1834  and  built  a  tavern,  which  he  kept  until  1848. 
In  1838  he  opened  a  store,  selling  it  the  next  year, 
and  in  1845  Pl,t  UP  a  turning  lathe  and  for 
some  years  did  a  large  business  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bedsteads  and  other  furniture  requiring 
turned  work.  He  was  once  a  candidate  for 
county  treasurer  but  was  unsuccessful.  About  the 
year  1847  E.  B.  Stroup  opened  a  chair  and  cabi¬ 
net  shop  and  ware  room  in  LaPorte.  The  editor 
of  the  Whig  was  invited  over  and,  presumably 
for  a  consideration,  was  “surprised  and  gratified 


to  find  such  a  tasteful  and  extensive  establish¬ 
ment.”  He  inspected  the  several  departments 
and  was  shown  “specimens  of  furniture  equal  to 
any  either  east  or  west,  and  prices  cheaper,” 
which  led  him  to  urge  his  readers  to  patronize 
home  industry. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  born  on  the  Rhine  in  1823, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1854  and  located  in  La¬ 
Porte  to  enter  the  grocery  business.  In  i860  he 
organized  the  firm  of  F.  W.  Meissner  &  Company 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads. 
Several  changes  occurred  in  the  membership  of 
the  firm  and  from  time  to  time  additional  lines 
were  taken  on,  and  gradually  a  large  furniture 
manufacturing  business  was  built  up.  In  1868 
Robert  Buck,  J.  Camfield  and  Henry  Masch  be¬ 
came  partners  with  Mr.  Meissner  and  greatly 
extended  the  business.  Washington  Wilson, 
Fred  Ahrens  and  others  were  at  different  times 
connected  with  the  firm,  and  eventually  it  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Buck  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  Buck  Furniture  Company,  as  it  now  stands. 
The  factory  is  one  of  the  city’s  best  enterprises 
and  still  occupies  the  original  site  of  i860.  It 
was  burned  a  few  years  ago  but  rebuilt  in  better 
form.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  a  bedstead  factory 
Was  started  by  the  firm  of  Reynolds,  Weaver  & 
Smith  at  Westville.  Weaver  sold  out  to  his 
partners  in  1865,  and  in  1869  they  disposed  of  the 
business  to  Charles  Ruggles,  who  changed  to  the 
manufacture  of  wood-bottom  chairs  and  continued 
about  eight  years.  William  J.  Smith,  a  North 
Carolinian  who  came  to  LaPorte  as  a  child  in 
1836  and  was  a  shoemaker  in  his  early  manhood, 
went  to  Westville  in  1868  and  from  then  until 
1878  was  employed  in  the  chair  factory. 

In  the  records  of  the  Old  Settler’s  Association 
for  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  June  22,  1870, 
the  following  entry  appears:  “After  dinner  and 
some  pleasant  chatting  the  society  was  again 
called  to  order  and  a  beautiful  chair  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  oldest  settler  of  the  county,  Levi  J. 
Benedict,  Esq.,  of  Westville,  in  a  few  chosen 
remarks  by  the  president,  Hon.  C.  W.  Cathcart. 
The  chair  was  manufactured  by  the  Messrs. 
Fargher,  of  the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  was  donated 
to  the  society  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Benedict 
then  presented  the  society  with  a  walnut  cane, 
which  was  made  out  of  the  roof-tree  of  the  first 
house  built  in  New  Durham  township.  The 
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house  was  erected  in  March,  1829,  by  the  widow 
Benedict  and  Mr.  Henly  Clyburn.  The  Messrs. 
Fargher  had  not  been  established  long  in  the 
manufacturing  business.  Thomas,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  was  a  Manxman,  born  in  1843.  About 
1874  William  C.  Weir  took  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  a  few  years  later  the  productive 
department  was  discontinued  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  became  exclusively  a  furniture  store  owned 
by  Weir  Brothers.  In  1872  the  LaPorte  Chair 
Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
caneseat  chairs.  In  the  following  year  Washing¬ 
ton  Wilson  became  its  president  and  R.  S.  Morri¬ 
son  secretary,  a  large  brick  building  was  erected 
at  Washington  street  and  Indiana  avenue,  and 
the  business  was  given  an  impetus  that  carried 
it  well  through  the  Centennial  year.  Air.  Morri¬ 
son  was  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  at 
that  time  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  at  the  head  of  Wil¬ 
son  &  Fraser,  owning  the  lumber  yard  established 
in  1856,  and  of  W.  Wilson  &  Company  (Mr. 
Morrison  being  the  company)  operating  the  pio¬ 
neer  coal  business  in  the  city.  These  and  other  in¬ 
terests  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  chair  factory 
and  were  more  promising,  so  about  1880  that 
enterprise  was  discontinued.  About  1876  two 
cabinet  shops  were  set  up  on  Fifth  street,  that 
of  Isaac  Yettermann  near  the  corner  of  D  and 
that  of  P.  Ernmay  at  G,  but  they  lasted  only 
four  or  five  years.  The  pioneer  mattress  factory 
of  the  county  appears  to  have  been  established  at 
Door  Village  in  1864  by  a  very  indefinite  “Mr. 
Smith.’’  Within  a  few  years  past  an  enterprise 
called  the  Quisisana,  turning  out  fine  art  furni¬ 
ture  made  on  orders  and  after  special  designs, 
has  grown  from  a  very  small  beginning  to  such 
respectable  proportions  as  to  warrant  the  erection 
of  a  building  in  1904  to  cost  $20,000,  which  build¬ 
ing  at  this  writing  is  far  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction. 

The  Rustic  Hickory  Furniture  Company  is 
well  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection.  It 
is  an  incorporated  stock  company  with  J.  C. 
Travis  president,  Warren  W.  Travis  secretary, 
and  Edward  Hamley  treasurer.  It  manufactures 
rustic  hickory  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  for  lawns 
porches  and  outdoor  wear.  Its  goods  are  made  of 
"econd  growth  hickory  and  put  together  in  the 
wrongest  manner  possible ;  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  knock  them  to  pieces  with  an  ax; 


they  are  often  thrown  a  great  distance  by  the 
manufacturers  or  their  agents  to  test  their  durabil¬ 
ity.  The  stock  comes  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  The  company  began  business  in  July, 
1902,  in  the  Banks  and  Hilt  stock  barn  which  was 
made  into  a  factory  for  their  use.  They  shipped 
large  orders  away  and  had  two-thirds  of  their 
stock  made  up  into  goods  when  they  burned  out, 
the  fire  occurring  on  April  18,  1903.  Before  fall 
they  began  rebuilding  on  State  street  near  the 
Pere  Marquette  railroad  station,  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  convenient  scale.  The  new  factory 
is  50x200  feet,  besides  engine  room  and  dry 
kiln,  and  was  completed  ready  for  occupancy  in 
October,  1903.  The  company  went  immediately 
to  work  and  has  been  very  busy  ever  since.  They 
thought  they  had  stock  enough  for  a  year,  but 
.their  orders  were  so  large  that  they  made  it  into^ 
goods  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Their  goods 
go  mostly  to  the  east,  but  they  have  shipped  goods 
as  far  north  as  Winnepeg,  and  as  far  west  as 
California.  They  employ  twenty-five  men. 

George  F.  .smith  of  Michigan  City  invented 
and  perfected  the  Alaska  refrigerator,  and  in 
October,  1877,  the  Smith  Refrigerator  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  was  formed  to  put  it  on  the 
market  in  large  quantities.  R.  G.  Peters  of 
Manistee,  Michigan,  was  the  president,  Charles 
Hurd  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Smith  vice 
president  and  superintendent.  In  1880  the  con¬ 
cern  occupied  four  large  buildings  and  employed 
eighty-five  hands.  In  1882  a  reorganization  of 
the  company  was  had,  with  George  W.  Bullis  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  president,  Charles  Hurd 
secretary  and  Uriah  Culbert  vice  president  and 
superintendent.  After  a  few  more  years  the 
business  was  wound  up.  Ford,  Johnson  &  Com¬ 
pany  (J.  S.  Ford,  H.  W.  Johnson  and  R.  A. 
Hitchcock),  the  Hitchcock  Chair  Company  (in¬ 
corporated  in  1881,  J.  S.  Ford,  R.  A.  Hitchcock, 
C.  H.  Purdy  and  H.  W.  Johnson),  both  prison 
labor  contractors,  and  J.  P>.  Thompson  &  Com¬ 
pany  (Joseph  B.  Thompson,  William  B.  Hutch¬ 
inson  and  William  M.  Cochrane)  have  been  ex¬ 
tensive  producers  of  chairs  at  Michigan  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  LaPorte  Herald ,  April  19,  1862,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  item :  “We  have  seen  a  musi¬ 
cal  novelty  at  the  melodeon  factory  of  Mr. 
Nichols  in  this  city  containing  rare  qualities.  Mr. 
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N.  has  just  completed  an  invention  which  will 
add  well  earned  laurels  to  his  reputation  as  a 
manufacturer,  already  as  extensive  as  any  man 
need  desire.  It  is  put  up  in  a  compact  and  neatly 
arranged  case  and  affords  greater  extremes  of 
power  and  qualifications  than  we  ever  heard  be¬ 
fore  in  an  instrument  made  with  reeds.,,  The 
factory  alluded  to  was  of  short  duration  and  of 
limited  size,  and  is  mentioned  only  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  account  of  LaPorte’s  latest 
manufacturing  enterprise,  the  great  piano  works 
of  the  Hobart  M.  Cable  Company.  This  indus¬ 
try  was  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  1903  by 
means  of  inducements  extended  through  the  La- 
Porte  Land  Company,  formed  for  the  purpose 
and  handsomely  backed  by  the  business  men  and 
property  owners  of  the  city,  and  its  plant  was 
constructed  during  that  winter  and  the  following 
spring  on  land  donated  for  its  use.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  been  manufacturing  the  Hobart  M. 
Cable  pianos  at  494-510  Clybourn  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  Burdette  organs  at  Freeport, 
Illinois,  and  had  its  offices  and  sales  rooms  at 
Steinway  Hall,  Chicago.  A  rapidly  growing 
trade  compelled  the  company  to  enlarge  its  Chi¬ 
cago  plant  or  relocate  it  at  some  other  point,  and 
the  latter  alternative  was  decided  upon,  LaPorte 
being  selected  in  competition  with  several  other 
cities.  The  new  factory  opened  May  1,  1904,  with 
350  employees,  and  it  is  intended  to  increase  this 
number  by  fifty  per  cent,  as  the  works  come  into 
full  operation.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
Hobart  M.  Cable,  Sr.,  president;  Hobart  M. 
Cable,  Jr.,  vice  president;  Howard  B.  Morenus, 
secretary  and  treasurer ;  John  L.  Smith,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  piano  factory ;  S.  N.  Swan, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  organ  factory. 
These  gentlemen  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 
The  plant  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  has  a  capacity  of  forty 
finished  instruments  daily,  as  against  fifteen  at  the 
abandoned  Chicago  works. 

LTnder  the  heading  of  this  section  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  mention  another  recently  acquired  in¬ 
dustry  in  LaPorte,  that  of  the  Planett  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  the  largest  exclusive  picture 
frame  and  moulding  factory  in  the  United  States. 
This  plant  was  transferred  from  its  previous 
location  in  Chicago  early  in  1903  as  the  result  of 
negotiations  with  the  LaPorte  Land  and  Improve¬ 


ment  Company  whereby  certain  inducements  were 
offered  and  accepted.  Charles  F.  Planett  is  at 
the  head  of  the  concern  and  under  his  manage¬ 
ment,  he  being  an  expert  operative  in  every 
branch  of  the  work,  it  has  grown  from  a  one-man 
shop  to  a  factory  requiring  ,1 50  hands.  The  re¬ 
moval  to  LaPorte  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  had  outgrown  its  Chicago  quarters.  The 
output  of  this  factory  consists  of  every  kind  of 
finished  moulding  for  frames  and  similar  uses; 
in  its  operation  lumber  is  consumed  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  feet,  and  the  world  is  the  market. 

The  Planett  factory  tends  to  draw  to  La¬ 
Porte  other  companies  which  take  the  mouldings 
of  the  Planett  factory  and  work  them  up  ir.tc 
picture  frames.  Already  two  have  come — the  La¬ 
Porte  Picture  Frame  Company,  and  the  Mott 
Brothers.  Each  of  these  concerns  employs  a 
large  number  of  hands,  and  several  salesmen,  and 
ships  away  stacks  of  picture  frames. 

PLANING  MILLS  AND  SHINGLES. 

The  first  sash  made  in  LaPorte  county  were 
the  product  of  John  Garwood’s  handiwork.  He 
came  from  Warren  county,  Ohio,  in  1831,  and  for 
some  time  made  the  rude  little  one-light  sash  for 
the  log  schoolhouses  in  the  community.  It  was 
not  until  railroads  were  well  in  operation  that 
machinery  was  introduced  into  the  county  for 
making  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  other  products 
of  the  planing  mill.  The  early  history  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  clearly  traceable,  but  one  of  the  earliest 
ventures  in  the  line  was  undertaken  about  i860 
by  Dille  &  Johnson  at  Westville.  John  Dille 
worked  as  a  young  man  in  a  planing  mill  at 
Valparaiso.  Together  with  Johnson  he  bought 
the  machinery  and  transferred  it  to  Westville, 
where  it  continued  in  operation  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  dressed  and  finished  lumber,  turned 
ox  yokes,  whiffletrees,  cradles,  etc.,  and  drove 
a  very  successful  business.  William  W.  Clark 
was  in  possession  in  1884. 

Michigan  City  has  for  many  years  been  pre¬ 
eminent  among  Hoosier  cities  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  planing  mill  commodities, 
lath,  shingles,  and  the  like  products  of  the  forest 
Without  pausing  to  record  dates  and  particulars 
there  may  be  mentioned  such  firms  as  Deming, 
Woods  &  Company  (succeeded  by  Smith,  Wells 
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&  Company),  Cobum,  Jones  &  Company,  J.  S. 
Hopper  &  Son,  Scott,  Hauser  &  Company,  Sny¬ 
der  &  Berryhill,  among  the  pioneers,  and  the  A. 
R.  Colbom  Company,  now  in  operation.  This 
large  planing  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
fall  of  1903,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt.  La- 
Porte  lias  had  but  one  establishment  of  tnis  kind 
that  attained  to  any  importance,  that  founded  by 
the  late  August  Backhaus,  who  died  in  1903. 
Mr.  Backhaus  was  a  native  of  Germany.  He 
made  his  home  in  LaPorte  at  an  early  day  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  Sash  and  Blind  Company,  successor  to  the 
firm  of  A.  Backhaus  &  Company,  and  also  of  the 
J  Street  Milling  Company.  L.  Schumm  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  for  a  long  time.  The  Loomis 
Manufacturing  Company  was  in  the  business  at 
LaPorte  for  a  few  years  between  1874  and  1882. 

IRON  FURNACES,  FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

Indiana's  first  great  geologist,  David  Dale 
Owen,  called  the  public  attention  to  the  existence 
in  nearly  all  regions  of  the  state  of  extensive  fields 
of  bog  iron  ore  and  predicted  that  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  great  source  of  wealth.  In  1837  he  was 
gratified  to  say  in  his  report  as  state  geologist 
that  a  company  had  been  formed  to  erect  a  furn¬ 
ace  at  the  Eel  river  falls,  and  within  the  ten  years 
ensuing  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  consider¬ 
able  enthusiasm  and  much  capital  was  invested 
in  the  business  in  more  than  half  the  counties  in 
the  state.  The  Indiana  Gazetteer  for  1849  spoke 
of  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  such  ore  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  when  labor  for  agricultural  purposes 
should  cease  to  be  in  demand  it  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufactures.  As  late  as  1873  State 
Geologist  E.  T.  Cox  thought  the  much-abused 
Kankakee  marshes  would  be  brought  into  more 
favorable  notice  through  its  iron  ore  when  some 
plan  should  be  devised  for  converting  the  marsh 
plat  into  fuel.  Packard  left  the  inference  and 
Chapman  said  that  no  considerable  attempt  had 
been  made  in  that  direction  in  this  county.  Such 
an  enterprise  was  inaugurated,  however,  and 
large  hopes  were  indulged  that  it  would  rival  the 
similar  venture  that  met  with  much  success  dur¬ 
ing  some  years  at  Mishawaka  and  at  Sligo  (the 
latter  being  where  Charles  Crocker,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  railroad  magnate,  founded  his  fortune,  in 


Marshall  county).  August  21,  1847,  the  La¬ 
Porte  Whig  announced  that  a  blast  furnace 
would  within  a  year  be  erected  in  LaPorte,  to  be 
run  by  steam  and  to  employ  a  large  number  of 
hands.  Three  months  later  C.  W.  Pomeroy  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  same  paper  that  laborers  and  250,- 
000  bushels  of  charcoal  were  wanted  for  the  new 
blast  furnace,  and  the  paper,  with  manifest  ela¬ 
tion,  called  editorial  attention  to  the  announce¬ 
ment.  February  19,  1848,  the  editor  of  the 
Whig  described  a  visit  he  had  made  to  the 
furnace  and  told  of  the  great  stores  of  ore  that 
had  been  found,  large  quantities  of  which  had 
already  been  hauled  to  the  ground,  with  much 
stone  and  other  material.  The  plant  being  com¬ 
pleted,  machinery  installed  and  heaps  of  ore  ac¬ 
cumulated,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment, 
C.  W.  Pomeroy,  set  the  works  in  motion,  July 
4,  1848,  amid  very  general  rejoicing.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March  Mr.  Pomeroy  lacking  capital  to 
pursue  the  business  properly,  the  LaPorte  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated,  stock 
subscriptions  were  opened  and  the  Whig  urged 
the  people  to  invest  liberally,  pointing  out  the 
abundance  of  ore  and  the  cheapness  of  coal.  But 
the  business  languished  and  in  a  few  years  died 
as  did  all  the  other  like  enterprises  in  the  state 
when  the  railroads  made  better  iron  more  cheaply 
accessible,  and  the  furnace  building  was  converted 
into  a  machine  shop,  which  burned  as  described 
elsewhere.  The  Clear  lake  mills  of  King  &  Fildes 
now  occupy  the  site.  E.  M.  Bryson,  whose 
sawmill  in  New  Durham  township  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  came  to  LaPorte  in  1856  and  worked  in 
that  shop  until  he  entered  the  army  in  1861. 
In  the  following  decade  William  and  N.  Wandel 
had  a  foundry  near  the  wheel  works  for  a  few 
years,  and  J.  N.  Brooks  opened  a  machine  shop 
at  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and  Washington 
street.  A  little  later  this  shop  was  moved  to 
Clay  and  Washington,  and  William  M.  Chap¬ 
man  became  a  partner,  the  firm  style  being  J.  N. 
Brooks  &  Company,  while  Edgar  B.  Brooks,  who 
had  been  a  workman  in  the  original  shop,  opened 
for  himself  at  Monroe  and  Washington.  Sey¬ 
mour's  foundry  (Ira  and  Grant,  as  I.  Semour 
&  Son),  Washington  street,  near  Indiana  avenue, 
was  in  operation  at  about  the  same  time  and 
made  chilled  plows.  John  W.  Ridgway’s  foundry 
was  burned  in  1875  and  rebuilt.  The  first 
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foundry  and  machine  shop  in  the  county  was 
opened  at  Door  Village  in  1840  by  Chester  Heald, 
who  also  made  threshing  machines.  Thomas  C. 
Reynolds  was  a  watchmaker  and  machinist  at 
Westville  later  and  made  a  self-propeller  attach¬ 
ment  for  steam  engines.  In  1864  Charles  W. 
Carter  had  a  shop  at  Westville. 

Under  this  head  should  be  mentioned  the 
Automobile  Company,  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  automobiles,  and  the  General  Chande¬ 
lier  Company,  both  of  which  are  recent  institu¬ 
tions  ;  but  one  of  them,  the  automobile  company, 
is  already  doing  considerable  work. 

RAILROAD  SHOPS  AND  CAR  FACTORIES. 

Each  of  the  two  cities  in  LaPorte  county  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  railroad  repair  shops  and 
factories  for  building  cars.  Michigan  City  now 
has  both  while  LaPorte  has  neither.  In  1853,  on 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  now  called  the 
Lake  Shore,  repair  and  machine  shops  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  LaPorte  by  the  company  and  a  large 
round  house  was  established.  This  industry  con¬ 
tributed  very  materially  to  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  town  and  its  removal  to  Elkhart 
in  1870  was  the  severest  blow  to  business  that 
the  county  seat  ever  suffered.  Years  were  re¬ 
quired  to  repair  the  damage  occasioned  by  this 
loss,  now  happily  overcome  and  forgotten. 
Among  the  efforts  put  forth  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  departed  shops  was  the  formation  in  1872 
of  the  LaPorte  Car  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  B.  B.  Arnold  as  president,  Lafayette  Crane 
secretary  and  D.  B.  Howe  superintendent,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  buildings  vacated  by  the  railroad  shops. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  proprietor  of  the  eating  house  at 
the  railroad  depot,  Mr.  Crane  was,  and  is  yet, 
a  dealer  in  hardware,  and  Mr.  Howe  was  brought 
to  LaPorte  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the 
factory.  Mr.  Arnold  died  in  1876  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  soon  after  wound  up. 

*  The  Michigan  Central  repair  shops  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City  were  established  at  about  the  same  time 
as  those  at  LaPorte  and  are  still  maintained,  in¬ 
creased  in  capacity.  They  are  favorably  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  report  of  State  Geologist  Cox 
for  1873,  at  page  470. 

The  largest  manufacturing  enterprise  in  La¬ 
Porte  county  is  that  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 


Company  at  Michigan  City,  founded  in  1853  by 
Mason  G.  Sherman,  M.  D.  Dr.  Sherman  was 
born  in  Barre,  Vermont,  January  15,  1805,  and 
twenty-one  years  later  located  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  New  York.  Three  years  he  spent  in 
South  America,  then,  in  1832,  went  to  New  York 
and  studied  medicine,  practicing  there  after  grad¬ 
uation  until  1844,  when  he  went  to  Canada,  then 
to  California,  and  in  1852,  back  to  New  York,  at 
Ogdensburg.  In  1853  he  came  to  this  state  and 
contracted  with  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Rail¬ 
road  to  furnish  it  with  cars.  For  this  purpose  he 
induced  Messrs.  Haskell  and  Aldridge,  Ogdens¬ 
burg  gentlemen,  to  join  him  and  they  built  a 
factory  at  Michigan  City,  doing  business  as  Sher¬ 
man,  Haskell  &  Company.  In  1855  Dr.  Sherman 
sold  his  interest,  one-third,  to  John  Barker  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  remaining 
at  Michigan  City.  He  defeated  John  H.  Bradley 
for  the  legislature  and  served  two  terms,  became 
an  army  surgeon  during  the  war,  was  afterward 
defeated  for  the  state  senate  by  John  H.  Winter- 
botham,  and  died  in  1881  while  still  in  the  prac¬ 
tice.  His  wife  was  killed  by  a  skyrocket  July  4, 
1858.  John  Barker  settled  in  Michigan  City  in 
1833,  the  year  its  first  buildings  were  erected, 
and  engaged  in  merchandising  in  the  firm  of 
Carter  &  Barker.  In  1842  he  married  Miss  Cor¬ 
delia  E.  Collamer  of  Sandy  Hill,  New  York, 
whom  he  had  met  while  she  was  visiting  her 
brother,  Danvers  G.  Collamer,  then  cashier  of  the 
bank  at  Michigan  City,  and  in  1844  their  son 
John  H.  Barker  was  born.  The  father  engaged  in 
several  successful  enterprises  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  the  town  when  he 
bought  Dr.  Sherman’s  interest  in  the  car  factory 
in  1855,  an(t  the  firm  became  Haskell,  Barker  & 
Aldridge,  later  Haskell  &  Barker.  John  H. 
Barker,  when  of  sufficient  age,  took  a  clerkship  in 
a  wholesale  shipping  house  in  Chicago,  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  three  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  entered  the  wholesale  grocery  trade. 
In  1868  he  came  back  to  the  city  of  his  birth  and 
was  in  the  grocery  business  until  1877,  when 
John  Barker  died  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
cemetery  in  a  beautiful  spot  where  Mrs.  Barker 
reposes  bv  his  side.  By  that  death  John  H. 
Barker  was  brought  into  the  car  factory  and  the 
business  was  reorganized,  having  been  incorpo- 
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rated  as  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  in 
1871.  John  H.  Barker  became  the  president  and 
general  manager,  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers  secretary 
and  John  W.  Ogden  treasurer.  The  Barkers, 
father  and  son,  have  contributed  liberally  of  their 
time  and  means  to  the  welfare  of  Michigan  City 
in  every  wray  that  has  been  opened  to  them* 
especially  through  the  churches  and  charities  of 
the  city.  The  magnificent  hospital  now  nearing 
completion  at  Michigan  City  was  made  possible 
bv  the  public-spirited  beneficence  of  John  H. 
Barker.  The  car  works  experienced  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  growth  from  the  outset  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  of  support  for  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  city's  population.  During  the  war 
it  built  cars  for  the  government  and  employed  at 
times  as  many  as  400  men.  By  1876  the  regular* 
payroll  contained  more  than  600  names  and  by 
1880  the  annual  business  was  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  splendid  supply  of  hard¬ 
wood  timber  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
facilities  for  transportation  by  rail  and  water,  the 
close  proximity  to  Chicago,  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  made  the  location  peculiarly  advantageous. 
The  company  has  always  kept  even  pace  with  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  its  line  of  work  and 
is  now  preparing  to  install  a  new  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  cars  on  an  extensive  scale, 
which  additional  department  amounts  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  industry  to  the  city  and  will 
require  several  hundred  additional  operatives. 

WOOLEN  FABRICS  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

The  first  weaver’s  loom  in  LaPorte  county 
was  made  in  1834  by  N.  W.  Closser  at  Door 
Village  and  his  wife  did  the  first  weaving.  Some 
years  later  the  old  Vail  mill  in  section  36,  Union 
township,  was  converted  into  a  woolen  mill  and 
it  was  operated  as  such  for  a  time  with  indifferent 
success  and  discontinued.  Perhaps  two  or  three 
other  slight  efforts  were  put  forth  in  the  same 
direction  about  that  time,  but  the  facts  are  not 
clearly  ascertainable  and  it  is  certain  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  not  represented  in  the  county  in  1848. 
April  22  of  that  year  the  editor  of  the  LaPorte 
Whig  expressed  surprise  that  some  one  had  not 
undertaken  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  at 
the  county  seat  and  suggested  the  banks  of  Clear 
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lake  as  an  ideal  spot  for  such  a  venture,  water 
transportation,  local  demands  and  the  proximity 
of  many  flocks  of  sheep  being  considered.  The 
subject  was  mentioned  several  times  in  subse¬ 
quent  issues  of  the  Whig  and  Mishawaka's 
woolen  factory  then  in  operation  was  mentioned. 
The  editor's  wish  remained  ungratified  until  the 
close  of  the  rebellion,  when  two  woolen  factories 
were  established  in  LaPorte  and  are  still  in  active 
and  successful  operation.  John  Fildes,  Sr.,  a 
native  of  England,  came  to  LaPorte  in  1864  from 
Pennsylvania  and  purchased  the  old  Pomeroy 
furnace  property,  above  mentioned,  which  he 
transformed  into  a  woolen  mill.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Frederick  C.  King,  a  brother  of  Polaski 
King,  purchased  an  interest  and  the  firm  of 
Fildes  &  King  was  formed  with  sufficient  capital 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  mill  and  extend  the 
business.  The  establishment  was  called  the  Clear 
Lake  Woolen  mills.  Mr.  King  was  a  New  York 
man  by  birth  and  was  a  merchant  at  LaGrange, 
Indiana,  when  he  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
named  and  removed  to  LaPorte.  John  Fildes, 
Jr.,  bought  his  father's  interest  in  the  business 
in  1871,  and  the  firm  continued  under  the  same 
style,  subsequently  reversing  the  names.  The 
younger  Fildes  was  born  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1837,  and  came  to  LaPorte  with 
his  parents  in  1864  to  assist  in  the  business  from 
its  inception.  The  establishment  is  now  owned 
by  a  corporation  and  is  managed  by  Edgar  D. 
Barrows,  whose  first  connection  with  it  was  as 
bookkeeper  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

At  about  the  close  of  the  war  Samuel  and  Leo 
Fox  located  in  LaPorte  and  inaugurated  the  busi¬ 
ness,  now  known  as  the  LaPorte  Woolens  mills, 
under  the  name  of  Fox  Brothers.  Samuel  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  at  Leo’s  death  and  con¬ 
ducted  it  successfully  until  he  died  in  1901,  wrhen 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Samuel 
Fox's  Sons,  with  the  widow  and  three  sons  as 
owners.  The  young  men  gave  the  concern  an 
impetus  that  has  doubled  its  business  and  com¬ 
pelled  a  large  accession  to  the  plant  under  their 
management.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
industries  in  the  city. 

William  Mellor  &  Son  and  Nourse  &  Allen 
were  pioneer  manufacturers  of  hosiery  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  led  the  way  for  several  extensive 
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concerns  in  that  line,  among  which  is  the  Lake¬ 
side  Knitting  Company. 

It  is  apparent,  upon  a  review  of  the  industrial 
history  of  LaPorte  county,  that  manufacturing 
has  from  the  first  been  an  important  and  increas¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  county's  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  prolific  products  of  a  rich  farming  country 
formed  the  basis  of  one  group  of  enterprises  be¬ 
ginning  with  gristmills  and  including  foodstuffs, 
whiskey,  leather,  woolen  fabrics,  etc. ;  the  great 
ranges  of  hardwood  timber  gave  rise  to  another 
group,  comprising  all  the  extensive  wood  indus¬ 
tries;  the  multiplicity  of  available  waterpowers 
iumished  by  nearly  a  dozen  streams  and  branches 
in  the  several  townships  invited  the  establishment 
•of  plants  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rail  and  lake  transportation  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  growth  and  brought  others.  Of 
disappointments  and  failures  there  have  been  few 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  ventures 
■undertaken.  Gradually  the  cities  of  LaPorte  and 
^Michigan  City  have  become  the  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  county,  and  the  progressive  people 
at  both  places  are  wide  awake  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  a  central  location  and  excellent  trans¬ 
portation,  combined  with  all  the  elements  that 
constitute  desirability  for  residence.  The  county 
has  enjoyed  immunity  from  labor  troubles,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  reason  that  its  workingmen  are  of 
superior  average  intelligence,  comfortably  situ¬ 
ated,  fed  and  clothed,  and  largely  own  their  own 
homes  and  have  fixed  local  interests.  During  the 
■summer  of  1903  a  storm  cloud  arose  above  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  car  works  at  Michigan  City 
and  trouble  among  the  employees  was  threatened, 
but  the  management  met  the  situation  boldly  and 
the  operatives  kept  cool  heads,  with  the  result 
that  the  difficulties  soon  subsided.  That  factory 
employs  about  2,200  men  and  its  payroll  aggre¬ 
gates  about  $100,000  monthly,  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  its  relations  with  the  men  are  of  great 
local  concern.  The  liberality  of  John  H.  Barker, 
the  controlling  officer,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
men,  his  loyalty  to  their  interests  and  to  the  city 
at  large,  and  his  never  failing  impluse  to  do  the 
best  thing  for  the  largest  number  have  always 
been  marked  and  in  the  crisis  referred  to  served 
to  suppress  the  efforts  to  produce  discontent  in 
the  shops. 


This  section  of  our  history  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  closed  with  some  industrial  statistics  of 
the  United  States  census  for  1900  pertaining  to 
LaPorte  county. 


TABLE. 


' 

LaPorte 

Michigan 

City 

Other 

Places 

Total 

County 

Number  of  establishments. 

96 

82 

63 

241 

Total  capital . 

$2,849,165 

$4,242,355 

$122,123 

$7,213,643 

Number  of  proprietors  and 

firm  members . 

106 

81 

70 

257 

Salaried  officials,  clerks. 

etc .  .... 

115 

91 

206 

Total  salaries . 

$117,289 

$104,119 

$221,408 

Number  of  wage  earners. 

average . . 

989 

2.930 

37 

3.956 

Total  wages . 

$379,097 

$1,045,245 

$11,975; 

$1,436,317 

Value  of  annual  product. . . 

$2,247,659 

$6,129,001 

$252,822 

$8,628,982 

Rank  in  products.  State. .. 

29 

11 

Rank  in  population.  State. 

30 

i  14 

The  following  details  extracted  from  the 
latest  report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Factory  In¬ 
spection  exhibit  the  industriest  of  LaPorte  at  the 
close  of  1902,  with  the  number  of  employees  in 
each:  Robert  Buck  &  Son,  furniture,  36;  Great 
Western  Manufacturing  Company,  bicycles,  77; 
Guenther  Brothers,  brewery,  6;  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany,  pickles,  45 ;  King  &  Fildes  Company, 
woolens,  140;  LaPorte  Carriage  Company,  car¬ 
riages  and  buggies,  220;  LaPorte  Sash  &  Door 
Company,  25;  LaPorte  Woolen  Mills  (Samuel 
Fox’s  Sons),  60;  John  Lonn  Sons  Company, 
harness,  40;  Lorig  &  Weber,  flour  mill,  6;  C.  H. 
Michael,  fanning  mills,  lawn  swings,  etc.,  18; 
Niles  &  Scott  Company,  wheels,  100;  Quisisana, 
art  furniture,  21 ;  Reliance  Manfacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  pants,  90;  M.  Rumelv  Company,  threshers 
and  engines,  218:  Spring  Wagon  Company, 
wagons,  10.  Michigan  City  had  the  following: 
A.  R.  Colborn  &  Company,  planing  mill.  20 :  C. 
L.  Fethke  &  Sons,  cigars,  20;  J.  S.  Ford,  John¬ 
son  &  Company,  chairs,  590;  Greer- Wilkinson 
Lumber  Company,  planing  mill,  72 ;  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company,  2,000 ;  Henry  Lumber 
Company,  planing  mill,  50;  Lakeside  Knitting 
Company,  wool  gloves  and  mittens,  305  ;  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  railroad  shops,  locomotive  repairs. 
46:  Ohlemacher  Brick  Company,  sand  brick,  25: 
Reliance  Manfacturing  Company,  shirts,  265; 
Root  Manfacturing  Company,  planing  mill,  75: 
Tecumseh  Facing  Mills,  gloves  and  mittens,  240: 
W  estern  Caneseating  Company,  cane  seats.  170; 
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J.  H.  Winterbotham  &  Son,  cooperage,  ioo ;  Ph.  quoted  above,  are  the  Studebaker  wagon  works 
Zorn  Brewing  Company,  14.  at  South  Bend,  with  2,250  hands,  Standard  Oil 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  three  largest  works,  Whiting,  2,025,  ar*d  Haskell  &  Barker 
factories  of  the  state,  as  shown  by  the  report  Car  works,  Michigan  City,  2,000. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE. 


“For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 
"Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales.” 

— Tennyson. 


To  find  the  beginning  of  trade  in  which  white 
men  participated  in  northwestern  Indiana,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  LaSalle’s  magnificent 
dream  of  colonizing  the  Mississippi  valley;  for 
it  was  in  pursuit  of  that  golden  scheme  that  he 
sent  French  traders  to  the  region  about  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  blankets  and  trinkets  with  the 
Indians  for  furs  and  skins.  The  region  of  the 
Calumet,  Kankakee,  Galien,  and  St.  Joseph  rivers 
was  a  hunter’s  paradise,  and  the  fur  trade  was 
very  active  until  after  the  land  was  well  settled 
by  farmers,  and  the  towns  began  to  grow  up. 
LaSalle’s  woodmen  and  canoemen  wandered 
everywhere  through  the  valley,  following  the 
streams,  establishing  posts,  and  gathering  furs  to 
be  sold  at  Green  Bay,  Detroit,  and  lake  ports 
further  east.  The  names  of  these  men  cannot 
now  be  recovered  except  in  a  few  instances.  Pierre 
Moreau,  alias  La  Tauprine,  with  several  French 
companions  traded  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
of  La  Porte  county  and  around  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  1673,  but  he  neglected  to  obtain  the 
necessary  royal  license  for  .his  business,  and  was 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  France,  Rene  le 
Gardeur,  Sieur  de  Beauvais,  and  thirteen  others 
traded  for  furs  in  the  valley  of  the  Kankakee  as 
far  up  as  the  headwaters  of  that  stream,  and 
gathered  seven  bateaux  of  merchandise  with 
which,  in  March,  1684,  they  started  for  Green 
Bay.  Before  arriving  at  their  destination  they 


were  captured  and  plundered  by  Indians.  There 
was  no  English  trader  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
earlier  than  1749;  but  long  before  that,  as  Father 
Charlevoix  writing  at  Niles  relates  in  1711,  the 
Indians  had  begun  to  take  their  furs  to  the 
eastern  English  posts  to  trade  for  whiskey,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  in  1793  Indians  from  LaPorte 
county  carried  on  the  same  traffic  at  Vincennes. 
Baptiste  Point  de  Sable,  a  San  Domingan  negro, 
built  the  first  cabin  at  Chicago,  July  4,  1779,  an(* 
traded  with  the  Indians  about  Lake  Michigan  for 
a  hundred  miles  on  either  side,  until  he  sold  out 
to  Le  Mai  in  1796.  When  Fort  Dearborn  was 
established,  in  1803,  there  were  four  French 
traders  living  at  Chicago  with  Indian  wives,  and 
they  had  a  large  number  of  runners  bringing  in 
furs  from  all  directions  to  their  log  warehouses. 
John  Kinzie  bought  out  Le  Mai  in  1804,  and,  ex- 
cept  when  interrupted  by  the  massacre  of  1812, 
continued  the  business  until  1827.  Baillytown,  in 
Porter  county,  was  one  of  the  outposts  belonging 
to  this  trade.  The  English  introduced  whiskey 
into  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  the  French 
soon  followed  the  evil  example,  notwithstanding 
the  enactment  of  severe  laws  prohibiting  it.  The 
earliest  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  courts  of  La¬ 
Porte  county  were  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 
The  effect  of  the  traffic  may  be  judged  from  a 
speech  made  in  1803  by  Little  Turtle,  a  noted 
Miami  chief  of  northern  Indiana,  who  said  to  a 
commission  of  the  Friends,  “I  am  glad  you  have 
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^een  this  business  as  we  do,  and  desire  to  assist 
us  to  remove  this  great  evil  out  of  our  country, 
an  evil  that  has  had  so  much  ruin  in  it,  that  has 
destroyed  so  many  lives  that  it  causes  our  young 
jnen  to  say,  ‘We  had  better  be  at  war  with  the 
whites.  This  liquor  they  introduce  into  our 
country  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  gun  or  the 
tomahawk.  There  are  more  of  us  dead  since 
the  Greenville  treaty  than  we  lost  by  the  years  of 
war  before,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  the  introduction 
•of  this  liquor  among  us/  ” 

When  the  first  permanent  white  settlers  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  county  they  found  a  market  in  exis¬ 
tence  for  furs  and  skins,  with  trading  posts  at 
South  Bend,  Baillytown,  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
established  by  the  American  Fur  Company  or¬ 
ganized  by  John  Jacob  Astor;  and  many  of  the 
farmers  were  able  to  make  substantial  payments 
on  their  lands  by  means  of  this  trade.  There  was 
a  trading  post  at  Hudson  lake  as  early  as  in  1829, 
and  another  at  Bone  island  in  Hanna  township 
possibly  as  early.  In  1830  a  man  named  Welsh 
opened  a  store  at  what  is  now  Door  Village  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  his  principal  stock  being 
whiskey.  These  and  like  ventures  were  of  short 
duration,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the  stores  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  patronage  of  the  white  people  who 
came  in  very  rapidly  after  the  first  settlements 
were  made. 

The  writer  has  data  at  hand  which  would 
enable  him  to  mention  perhaps  hundreds  of  little 
stores  which  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  passed  through  changes  of  ownership, 
management  and  patronage,  but  to  do  this  might 
be  what  Ruskin  would  call  being  lost  in  endless 
detail.  It  does  not  awaken  much  interest  to  say 
that  Smith  started  a  store  at  a  certain  crossroads, 
and  that  he  was  bought  out  by  Jones,  etc.,  etc., 
especially  when  Smith  and  Jones  and  all  the  rest 
are  forgotten.  The  writer  chooses  rather  to  give 
a  general  view  of  business  and  commerce  in  the 
larger  centers. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  scattered 
over  the  county  there  are,  or  have  been,  many 
little  centers  which  have  had  their  stores  to  which 
the  people*  in  the  surrounding  country  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  do  their  smaller  trading.  These  centers, 
especially  those  of  them  which  have  been  on  the 
lines  of  railroads,  have  been  shipping  points,  and 
there  much  business  has  been  done.  These  places 


have  been  mentiond  already,  and  therefore  the 
mention  of  them  is  not  repeated  in  this  chapter, 
which  considers  only  those  places  where  business 
has  been  extensive  enough  to  require  banks  of 
deposit. 

The  first  store  in  Westville  was  kept  by  John 
and  William  Cattron  at  a  part  of  the  town  known 
as  the  four  comers ;  it  was  opened  in  1848.  In 
1849  D.  M.  Closser  opened  a  dry-goods  and 
grocery  store.  In  1851  Bell  Jennings  opened  a 
general  store.  In  1880  we  find  E.  M.  Ansley 
keeping  a  general  store,  and  more  recently 
Homer,  one  of  his  sons,  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business.  In  the  eighties  also  we 
find  Charles  Cole  engaged  in  buying  grain ; 
though  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  Charles  McClure,  who  was  one  of 
Westville’s  most  enterprising  merchants,  the  son 
of  Christopher  and  Sarah  McClure.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  educated  in  the  common  school, 
clerked  in  a  drug  store  one  year  in  Iola,  Kansas, 
and  then  returned  and  engaged  in  business  in 
company  with  Mr.  Deshler,  of  Westville.  In 
1870  he  engaged  in  business  with  his  father  under 
the  firm  name  of  McClure  &  Cole,  but  after  his 
father’s  death  he  conducted  the  business  in  his 
own  name.  In  an  early  day  James  W.  Payne  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Westville 
for  about  eleven  years,  though  afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  a  farmer.  Mr.  E.  S.  Smith  came  to  the 
county  in  1867  and  became  one  of  Westville’s 
most  enterprising  merchants.  He  is  proprietor 
of  the  Westville  Bank,  which  will  be  remembered 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  in  which  the  young 
boy,  Wesley  Reynolds,  who  was  watchman  in  the 
bank,  lost  his  life  in  defending  his  employer’s 
property  from  burglars.  In  the  early  fifties  we 
find  William  J.  Smith  engaged  in  shoemaking 
for  about  ten  years,  then  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  chairs,  and  later  in  the  furniture  and  un¬ 
dertaker’s  business,  the  latter  of  which  is  now 
carried  on  by  Amenzo  Mann.  From  1879  on¬ 
ward  Henry  Wing  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Westville,  coming  from  Otis,  where 
he  had  followed  the  same  occupation.  He  was 
also  postmaster  for  eighteen  years,  and  notary 
public  for  twelve  years.  He  afterwards  retired 
to  a  farm  in  Porter  county.  More  recently  we 
find  H.  F.  Draves  and  Emerson  E.  Nichols  sell¬ 
ing  agricultural  implements ;  A.  J.  Forbes,  a  hard.- 
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ware  merchant ;  Charles  Garwood,  Edward  Link 
and  John  McClure  keeping  saloons;  Charles  E. 
Herrold  and  D.  W.  Weed  keeping  general  stores ; 
Jacob  Herrold  and  Herman  Warnke  engaged  in 
the  butchering  and  meat  business ;  John  Herrold 
selling  stock;  J.  M.  Hill,  George  Miller  and  Will¬ 
iam  M.  R.  Williams  keeping  livery  stables,  and 
Ezra  T.  Scott  proprietor  of  a  drug  store. 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
business  of  Westville.  There  have  been  times  in 
its  history  when  its  energies  were  intensified, 
when  shipping  was  heavy  and  there  was  great 
business  activity ;  but  railroad  stations  established 
at  other  points,  and  other  causes  have  depleted 
its  trade.  With  its  beautiful  shade  trees  and 
situation,  it  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live, 
especially  in  summer;  and  with  its  productive 
surrounding  country,  its  excellent  railroad  con¬ 
nections,  and  the  electric  line  which  is  certain 
sooner  or  later  to  connect  it  with  other  places, 
it  evidently  has  not  seen  its  best  days. 

As  to  Wanatah,  it  has  already  been  related 
that  the  first  store  there  was  kept  by  Joseph 
Unruh,  who  moved  it  from  Rozelle.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  used  as  both  store  and  dwelling  house, 
and  afterwards  as  a  hotel.  Unruh  sold  out  to 
Mitzner  &  Conitz  about  the  year  1871,  and  went 
to  Chicago.  Conitz  has  been  a  name  of  im¬ 
portance  in  Wanatah  and  vicinity.  Julius  Conitz, 
another  branch  of  the  family,  was  bom  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1843,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1865, 
and  settled  in  Wanatah.  In  1866  he  went  to 
Chicago  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  In  1868  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  remained  until  the 
summer  of  1869,  when  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  opened  a  grocery.  He  continued  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  until  1871,  when  he  came  to  Wanatah  and 
opened  a  hardware  store.  The  house  was  after¬ 
wards  known  as  Conitz  &  Richman.  Latterly 
Conitz  &  Dolman  were  proprietors  of  the  Wanatah 
roller  mill,  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  Julius 
Conitz  was  also  proprietor  of  the  bank  in  Wana¬ 
tah  and  was  doing  exceedingly  well,  but  he  went 
into  railroad  building,  which  requires  an  enor¬ 
mous  capital,  and  reverses  came,  through  whose 
fault  the  writer  will  not  undertake  to  say,  and 
about  two  years  ago  the  bank  went  down,  though 
at  the  present  writing  W.  E.  Pinney,  Esq.  of 
Valparaiso,  has  a  branch  bank  in  Wanatah. 
Julius  Conitz  died  in  the  fall  of  1903,  and  about 


the  middle  of  May,  1904,  his  wife — nee  Mary 
Richman —  followed  him  in  a  very  tragic  manner. 
It  is  said  that  her  will  was  found  written  on  the 
margin  of  a  newspaper,  bequeathing  a  $3,000  life 
insurance  received  since  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  to  her  only  child,  a  daughter  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  Life  contains  many  tragedies  which  are 
inexpressibly  sad,  and  the  hearts  of  every  com¬ 
munity  should  go  out  in  sympathy  and  deeds  of 
kindness  to  all,  especially  the  innocent  who  suffer 
from  them.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Protsman 
built  the  first  hotel  some  time  before  the  town 
was  surveyed  and  platted,  a  building  which  after¬ 
wards  become  Gallerts  saloon.  A  hotel  was  also 
kept  for  a  time  by  a  man  named  Louderback. 
Frank  McCurdy  built  the  McCurdy  House  in 
1865,  and  sold  it  in  1874  to  Robert  Whitlock,  and 
January  9th  of  the  following  year  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt  by 
Whitlock  and  opened  July  22,  1875,  as  the  Wana¬ 
tah  House. 

John  N.  McCurdy  was  for  a  long  time  a 
heavy  grain  dealer  in  Wanatah.  He  was  bom  in 
this  county  April  7,  1843.  His  parents,  John  and 
Rhoda  McCurdy,  were  natives  of  Ohio.  Most 
of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Porter  county.  On 
February  20,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B, 
Sixty-third  Regiment,  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was 
discharged  October  27th  of  the  same  year,  on 
account  of  disability.  He  re-enlisted  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1863,  in  the  Twelfth  Indiana  Cavalry,  Com¬ 
pany  M,  One  Hunderd  and  Twenty-seventh  Regi¬ 
ment.  He  served  till  about  the  close  of  the  war. 
When  he  returned  home  he  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  business.  He  was  married  Febru¬ 
ary  1 7,  1865,  to  Hannah  J.  Lamoreaux,  who 
passed  away  January  22,  1873.  Over  five  years 
later,  July  2,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Blanche  C. 
Farmington.  He  has  a  large  family,  a  host  of 
friends,  and  is  now  county  recorder  under  a 
Democratic  administration. 

In  recent  years  we  find  Bailey,  Bunnell  & 
Company  and  Oliver  B.  Bailey  commission  mer¬ 
chants;  Gust  H.  Bailey,  dry-goods  and  notions; 
Julius  Boehlke,  furniture  and  undertaking;: 
Charles  Bramer,  agent  for  Guenther’s  beer;  E. 
P.  Conboy,  livery  stable ;  L.  A.  Eaton  and  Mitz- 
ner  &  Terry,  agricultural  implements;  Jacob  A- 
Eaton  and  Amelia  Gallert,  groceries  and  pro¬ 
visions  ;  Charles  F.  Eckert  and  Robert  L.  Schmidt,. 
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hardware;  Peter  Fudenski,  and  Charles  Roths¬ 
child,  dry-goods  stores ;  Albert  Gohr,  boots  and 
shoes;  Fred  Grieger,  Charles  W.  Mann,  Henry 
Mann,  John  G.  Matthews,  and  Edward  Mitzner, 
saloons;  Isabella  Groth,  general  store;  W.  F. 
Groth,  Julius  Henning  and  August  Pankin, 
meats ;  Roman  Gruse,  proprietor  Hotel  Wanatah ; 
C.  E.  Osborn,  real  estate  and  insurance;  Wies- 
john  &  Wojohn,  drugs,  groceries,  etc. ;  J.  B. 
Zangler,  restaurant  and  bakery;  also  the  firm  of 
Gross  &  Goodwin. 

William  and  Stephen  Clement  arrived  in 
Center  township  in  the  autumn  of  1831  and 
opened  a  small  store  on  the  old  Sac  trail,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  present  site  of  LaPorte.  Benajah 
Stanton  hauled  their  stock  of  goods  from  Niles. 
There  was  much  travel  along  the  Sac  trail,  as  this 
was  the  overland  route  from  Detroit  to  Chicago, 
and  the  business  must  have  prospered.  At  the 
September  term  of  the  commissioner's  court  in 
1833,  a  license  was  granted  to  William  Clement 
to  vend  merchandise  in  the  town  of  LaPorte ;  at 
the  March  term,  1834,  he  was  licensed  to  vend 
foreign  and  domestic  liquors  and  groceries,  and 
at  the  September  term  following  he  received  a 
license  to  keep  a  tavern  in  LaPorte.  When  the 
town  was  incorporated,  in  1835,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  town  trustees.  In  1832  James  and  A. 
P.  Andrew  had  a  store  at  their  sawmill  near  what 
is  now  known  as  Camp  Colfax,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town  plat,  and  that  winter  the  town  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  four  families.  Early  in  1833  the 
village  began  to  grow.  John  F.  and  William 
Allison  opened  a  store  and  tavern  in  the  spring, 
and  a  little  later  Dr.  Seneca  Ball  started  a  store, 
both  of  which  establishments  were  duly  licensed 
by  the  commissioners  at  their  September  term, 
the  fee  being  $15,  William  Allison  soon  died  and 
John  F.  became  a  bankrupt,  the  first  in  the  county. 
He  moved  to  Noble  township  in  1836  and  taught 
school,  afterward  becoming  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  county  commissioner.  Dr.  Ball  was  a  very 
active  business  man  during  the  first  few  years 
of  LaPorte’s  history.  Hiram  Wheeler  opened  a 
store  in  LaPorte  and  another  in  New  Durham  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  T.  Wheeler  being  a  partner 
in  the  LaPorte  store,  and  Leonard  Woods  a 
clerk.  Woods  built  a  log  store  for  himself  in 
LaPorte  in  the  fall  of  1834,  and  later  was  a  part¬ 
ner  with  Wheeler  in  the  New  Durham  business. 


He  moved  to  Michigan  City  and  became  one  of 
the  largest  grain  dealers  in  the  county.  Amzi 
Clark,  who  the  next  year  opened  a  store  in  Byron,, 
was  licensed  to  vend  goods  in  LaPorte  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1834,  as  was  also  Absalom  Walters.  Clark 
was  one  of  the  first  town  trustees,  and  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  school  trustees  ;  he  helped 
organize  the  Presbyterian  church  and  was  promi¬ 
nent  as  a  patriot  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
He  passed  away  in  1868.  Noah  Newhall  was 
licensed  to  keep  a  store  in  LaPorte  in  September, 
1834,  and  at  the  November  term  A.  and  A.  W. 
Harrison  were  granted  the  privilege  of  selling 
goods.  In  1835  licenses  were  granted  to  R.  B. 
Hews,  McCarty  &  Howell,  John  Brown,  and 
Thomas  H.  Phillips  to  vend  merchandise,  and  to 
Daniel  D.  Rath  bun,  Oliver  Shirleff,  John  A. 
Fletcher,  Mordecai  Cross,  and  Grover  &  Will¬ 
iams,  to  keep  tavern,  licenses  previously  granted 
being  renewed.  In  the  same  year  Sherwood  & 
Hixon  were  licensed  to  vend  wooden  clocks.  In 
1836  James  Gibson,  Arthur  McClure,  Samuel 
Darlington,  and  Conrad  Everhart  were  licensed 
to  keep  tavern,  and  Eli  Hays  to  sell  goods,  these 
being  the  new  licenses  issued  that  year  for  La¬ 
Porte. 

The  increasing  number  of  business  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  town  testifies  to  its  rapid  growth, 
and  precludes  the  separate  mention  of  each.. 
With  the  opening  of  railroad  communication  ini 
1852,  LaPorte  received  a  fresh  impetus  in  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures ;  the  rich  farming  coun¬ 
try  surrounding  the  place  was  the  cause  of  its. 
early  growth,  and  has  always  been  the  chief  ele¬ 
ment  of  its  steady  prosperity,  but  of  late  years 
the  increase  of  manufacturing  enterprises  has  con¬ 
tributed  enormously  to  the  city's  advancements 

LaPorte  entered  upon  its  career  as  an  incor¬ 
porated  town  with  the  business  establishments 
mentioned  above,  some  of  which  were  quite 
strong  financially.  The  Clement  store  had  a 
prosperous  existence  under  the  management  of 
the  two  brothers  until  about  1850;  and  Hiram 
Wheeler,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George 
H.,  accumulated  considerable  wealth.  Edmund 
S.  Organ  came  to  the  town  in  1836  to  clerk  in  a 
store  then  just  opened  by  Jacob  Early,  whose 
daughter  he  subsequently  married,  and  he  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  store  and  milling  business  many  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  county  treasurer  one 
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term,  and  held  other  public  offices.  Samuel  and 
Henry  A.  Organ  came  in  1837  and  engaged  in 
merchandise  and  dealing  in  stock;  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  both  are  buried  in  Patton  cemetery. 
Several  peddlers  plied  their  trade  along  the  main 
roads,  among  whom  was  one  named  Pendleton, 
trading  north  from  Logansport  on  the  Michigan 
road  and  the  Sac  trail  from  1840  to  1848,  when  he 
went  to  North  Carolina.  This  man  is  especially 
mentioned  by  old-timers.  In  1847  Andrew 
Roberts  advertised  tea,  pine  sash  and  fresh  drugs ; 
A.  H.  Matthews  dealt  in  boots  and  shoes ;  Dr.  L. 
Frye  had  a  fresh  shipment  of  hats;  Lee,  Judson, 
&  Lee  offered  prints  and  calicoes;  H.  P.  Hol¬ 
brook,  P.  King  and  A.  D.  Porter  announced  the 
“one  price  cash  store”  opposite  the  court  house; 
J.  W.  Hobson  &  Company  advertised  a  general 
store;  Edward  Vail  invited  attention  to  his 
jewelry  and  watches.  The  merchants  were  re¬ 
ceiving  large  stocks  of  winter  goods,  even 
though  the  wheat  crop  the  previous  year  was  a 
failure,  all  were  doing  a  good  business,  including 
the  mechanic  shops,  and  the  streets  were  daily 
thronged.  In  that  year  there  was  a  saloon  in 
town,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  8  Black¬ 
ford’s  Indiana  Reports,  page  319. 

In  the  following  spring  F.  Roberts  &  Son 
advertised  that  their  soda  water  fountain  was  in 
full  blast  for  the  hot  weather.  Harvey  Truesdell 
and  James  M.  Allen  were  business  men  of  that 
period  also.  Edward  Vail's  jewelry  store  was 
established  in  1845  and  continued  until  August 
1,  1884,  when  it  was  removed  to  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  by  the  proprietors,  who  then  were  Edward 
V ail  and  son.  A  short  time  prior  to  the  removal 
this  store  was  successfully  burglarized  and  a  large 
quantity  of  stock  was  taken  which  was  never  re¬ 
covered. 

In  1845  Michigan  City  firm  of  Holbrook 
&  King  established  a  branch  store  in  LaPorte 
under  the  management  of  A.  D.  Porter.  In  1849 
Polaski  King  took  charge  of  the  business  and  a 
year  later  became  the  sole  proprietor,  handling 
a  general  line  of  goods.  The  time  came  when 
every  other  store  established  in  LaPorte  prior  to 
1845  general  merchandising  was  discontinued, 
and  then  Mr.  King  called  his  place  “Tbe  Pioneer 
Store,”  by  which  name  it  was  known  until  he 
closed  it  out  and  retired  from  business  at  the  end 
of  1883.  Besides  the  branch  store  of  Holbrook 


&  King  at  New  Buffalo,  Mr.  King  opened  a 
branch  at  Kingsbury,  with  Frederick  West  in 
charge.  With  the  close  of  the  King  store  in  1883 
the  “Bee  Hive,”  now  owned  by  Julius  Barnes, 
became  the  pioneer  store  of  LaPorte  and  so  re¬ 
mains.  It  was  opened  in  1855  by  James  Lewis 
and  acquired  by  Mr.  Barnes,  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor,  ten  years  later.  A.  D.  Porter  was  bom 
in  Vermont  in  1816,  coming  to  Michigan  City  in 
1834,  and  to  LaPorte  in  1845.  When  Polaski 
King  bought  the  LaPorte  store  Mr.  Porter  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan  City,  but  in  1856,  and  again 
in  1858,  he  was  elected  county  treasurer,  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  reside  at  the  county  seat  again.  He 
served  in  the  commissary  department  of  the 
Union  army  through  the  war,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  LaPorte  as  bookkeeper 
at  the  King  &  Fildes  woolen  mill.  Frederick 
West,  manager  of  the  King  store  at  Kingsbury 
four  years,  came  to  LaPorte  in  1857  and  joined 
L.  C.  Rose  in  the  drug  business.  This  firm  was 
dissolved  in  1870,  when  the  store  was  burned,  and 
Mr.  West  continued  the  business  alone  until 
about  1883.  In  1849  LaPorte  had  sixty  stores 
and  groceries. 

William  M.  Scott  opened  a  photographic 
studio  in  1853  and  operated  it  more  than  a  third 
of  a  generation.  At  the  present  writing  George 
D.  Thomas  is  the  proprietor.  In  1868  John  W. 
Bryant  bought  and  enlarged  the  studio  of  Charles 
B.  Teeple,  then  a  few  years  in  operation,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  many  years,  after  which  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  ac¬ 
cessories. 

Colonel  Willard  A.  Place  was  perhaps  the  first 
in  LaPorte  to  deal  in  live  stock  in  a  large  way 
for  the  eastern  market,  a  business  that  was  made 
possible  by  the  opening  of  the  railroads  in  1852. 

In  April,  1856,  William  Crawford  commenced 
the  crockery  and  glassware  business,  which  was 
conduced  many  years,  and  Miss  Jane  Crawford 
now  has  charge  of  the  crockery  department  in  the 
large  store  of  Oberreich  &  Arnold.  The  firm  of 
J.  F.  Decker  and  son  also  handled  crockery,  glass¬ 
ware  and  dry-goods.  This  firm  began  business  in 
LaPorte  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  was  prosperous 
in  1875 ;  though  the  senior  member  had  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  business  had  succeeded  to  the  son, 
DeWitt  C.  Decker. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  hotel  in  LaPorte  is 
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the  Teegarden,  built  by  Dr.  A.  Teegarden,  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  in  1852.  Captain  Levi  Ely 
was  the  first  host,  who  kept  the  house  for  two 
years.  Among  the  landlords  may  be  mentioned 
James  Longee,  Lawson  &  Phelps,  V.  W.  Ax- 
tell,  J.  C.  Gilbert,  and  more  recently  John  Wolf. 
This  hotel  was  rebuilt  in  1885,  when  Gilbert  was 
proprietor. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  allotted, 
to  mention  every  person  who  has  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  LaPorte,  or  even  the  principal  ones.  Suf¬ 
ficient  has  been  said  to  awaken  many  memories 
of  long  ago.  In  dry-goods  and  clothing,  in  the 
drug  business,  in  millinery,  fancy  goods  and  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  in  lumber  and  coal,  in  musical  in¬ 
struments,  in  printing  and  book-binding,  in  the 
grocery  trade,  in  boots  and  shoes,  in  real  estate 
and  insurance,  in  short,  in  all  businesses  which 
are  necessary  in  a  small  inland  city  of  high  char¬ 
acter,  the  writer  has  data  which  would  fill  many 
pages  like  this,  showing  something  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  activities  of  LaPorte  during  her  history. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  LaPorte 
was  ever  a  center  of  wholesale  trade,  but  such  is 
the  fact.  After  the  hard  wdnter  of  1857,  business 
began  to  revive.  Teams  with  corn  and  oats 
thronged  the  streets,  the  farmers  were  buying 
goods  for  summer  use,  and  the  country  merchants 
were  recruiting  their  stock  at  the  wholesale  stores. 
At  that  time  the  wholesale  trade  was  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  LaPorte.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  houses  which  were  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade : 

Books  and  stationery — George  B.  Roberts  at 
the  “Old  Line  Book  Store.”  J.  E.  Beardsley,  and 
M.  L.  Stanton. 

Drugs  and  medicine,  paints,  oils,  etc. — Wil¬ 
son  Andrew  &  Company,  L.  C.  Rose,  and  George 
B.  Roberts. 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  iron,  steel,  nails, 
hollow  ware,  etc. — L.  D.  Webber  &  Son,  S. 
YanXest,  and  James  Lower.  These  men  bought 
in  large  quantities  and  could  conduct  a  wholesale 
trade  to  advantage. 

Hats  and  caps. — John  L.  Fry,  P.  F.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Ready  made  clothing. — Guggenhime  &  Wile, 
M.  Xew'berger  &  Company,  E.  &  I.  H.  Henoch, 
L.  Eliel,  F.  Eliel,  and  others. 

Leather  and  shoemakers  findings. — George 
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Mack,  William  Millikan,  J.  A.  Caldwell,  and  A. 
H.  Matthews. 

Dry  goods. — James  Lewis  &  Company,  at 
the  “Bee  Hive,”  R.  H.  Rose,  P.  King,  at  the 
“Pioneer,”  E.  G.  Hamilton,  at  the  “People’s 
Store,”  and  E.  Allen  &  Company. 

Groceries. — French  &  Company. 

There  were  a  few  others  who  did  wholesaling 
but  the  foregoing  list  is  large  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  wholesale  business  of  LaPorte 
at  that  time.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  July, 
1857,  L.  D.  Webber  sold  fifteen  McCormick 
reapers. 

As  to  the  financial  institutions  of  LaPorte,  in 
April,  1839,  a  loan  company  was  formed.  On 
March  30,  of  that  year,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held,  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
Doctor  T.  P.  Cobbs,  was  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  plan  for  organizing  a  loan  office.  On 
Friday,  April  5,  at  another  meeting  of  the  citizens 
he  reported  the  following  plan : 

“The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Loan  Com¬ 
pany  to  be  kept  in  the  town  of  LaPorte,  upon  the 
following  principles  and  subject  to  such  other 
regulations  as  the  members  of  the  company  may 
from  time  to  time  adopt  and  establish.”  The 
captal  stock  was  to  be  $200,000,  in  shares  of  $100 
each,  to  be  secured  by  subscribers  by  bond  or 
mortgage  on  good  unincumbered  land  worth  at 
least  twice  the  value  of  subscription,  the  land  to 
be  appraised  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  The 
bonds  and  mortgages  were  to  be  assigned  to  some 
eastern  capitalist  from  whom  the  whole  amount 
of  capital  was  to  be  obtained  and  employed  in 
loaning,  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  etc.  The 
institution  wras  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  stockholders,  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  elect  their  president,  cashier,  etc.  No 
stockholder  was  to  be  liable  for  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  subscription.  Each  loan  wras  to 
be  made  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty  years.  To  meet  current  expenses,  a  small 
per  cent  of  each  subscription  must  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscribing. 

On  motion  of  John  H.  Bradley  the  report  wras 
unanimously  adopted.  On  motion  of  E.  A.  Han- 
nigan  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  rules 
and  to  open  books  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
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for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  from  April 
io  to  May  io,  1839.  Dr.  John  P.  Cobbs,  John  H. 
Bradley,  Esq.,  Dr.  Sylvanus  Everts,  Andrew 
Burnside,  and  John  Brown  were  appointed  on 
that  committee. 

The  writer  has  no  data  at  hand  to  show  what 
success  this  enterprise  met  with,  nor  whether  it 
did  any  business ;  but  at  all  events  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  want  among  our  early  settlers  for  a 
banking  institution,  and  it  shows  that  a  worthy 
effort  was  put  forth  to  supply  that  want. 

The  LaPorte  Savings  Bank  was  organized 
in  1871  under  state  authority.  It  is  regularly  in¬ 
spected  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  state  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  Every  depositor  becomes  a  stock¬ 
holder  to  the  extent  of  his  deposit,  and  all  net 
earnings  are  divided  among  the  depositors.  The 
bank  started  out  with  the  following  well  known 
citizens  as  officers:  Trustees,  John  Sutherland, 
Dr.  T.  Higday,  Benajah  Stanton,  T.  W.  Butter- 
worth,  F.  Baumgartner,  Samuel  Downing  and 
Shepherd  Crumpacker;  president,  John  Suther¬ 
land;  vice  presidents,  Dr.  T.  Higday  and  Ben¬ 
ajah  Stanton  ;  cashier,  J.  H.  Vining.  In  1884  this 
bank  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
Seth  Eason  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  assets  were  $200,000.  The  officers  then 
were,  president,  John  Sutherland ;  vice  presidents, 
Benajah  Stanton  and  T.  W.  Butter  worth  ;  cashier, 
J.  H.  Vining;  trustees,  Sutherland,  Stanton,  But- 
terworth,  F.  Baumgartner,  E.  W.  Davis,  S. 
Crumpacker,  and  James  H.  Buck.  The  trouble 
was  about  the  management,  there  being  no  loss. 
On  February  12,  1885,  the  report  of  the  receiver 
showed  assets  $188,209.76,  liabilities  $178,669.48, 
giving  a  surplus  in  round  numbers  of  $9,540.00. 
Benajah  Stanton  was  made  president  and  J.  W. 
Crumpacker,  cashier.  The  bank  was  reorganized 
and  has  continued  business  successfully  till  this 
day.  Mr.  Crumpacker  was  deputy  treasurer  of 
Porter  county  four  times,  treasurer  twice,  and 
cashier  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  at  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Jacob  H.  Vining,  the  first  cashier  of  this  bank, 
was  an  orthodox  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  bom  in  Litchfield,  Maine,  November 
20,  1815.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his 
parents,  Josiah  and  Esther  Vining,  settled  in  St. 
Albans,  Maine,  where  they  devoted  much  time 
to  the  building  up  of  their  church.  They  estab¬ 


lished  the  St.  Alban’s  Academy,  where  Jacob  H_ 
received  his  education.  From  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  to  twenty-six  years  he  followed  teaching  in 
district  schools.  Then  he  married  Miss  Lucy  W. 
Dillingham  and  moved  to  Fall  River,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  he  lived  for  several  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war,  he  gave  two  years  to  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  freedmen.  Im¬ 
paired  in  health,  he  lived  some  years  in  New 
Jersey  and  then  settled  with  his  family  in  La¬ 
Porte  in  1869.  Here,  with  a  few  families  of  the 
Friends,  who  had  erected  a  church,  he  established 
regular  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  a  few 
wealthy  citizens  of  LaPorte,  and  established  and 
put  in  successful  operation  the  LaPorte  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  always  zealous  for  the  faith  of  his 
religious  society. 

The  banking  house  of  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  and 
Son,  was  organized  in  December,  1869,  by  A.  P. 
Andrew,  Jr.,  who  has  repeatedly  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages  as  one  of  the  founders  and  ear¬ 
liest  settlers  of  LaPorte.  In  November,  1875, 
the  banking  office  was  established  on  Main  street 
opposite  the  court  house,  where  it  still  remains. 
The  house  transacts  all  branches  of  a  general 
banking  business  and  has  the  confidence  of  the 
business  world  as  a  sound  and  safe  financial  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  old  Odd  Fellows  building,  now  occupied 
by  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks,  bears  on 
its  Michigan  avenue  side,  in  stone  letters,  “Citi¬ 
zens  Bank.”  This  building  was  put  up  in  1871, 
and  until  long  into  the  eighties  Jacob  Wile  did' 
a  banking  business  here.  In  was  at  one  time  a 
bank  of  deposit,  but  latterly  Mr.  Wile  contracted 
his  business  to  the  mere  negotiating  of  loans,  un¬ 
til  finally  his  health  failed  and  he  passed  away  in 
the  nineties.  * 

The  First  National  Bank  was  organized  in 
1864  in  the  early  history  of  the  National  Bank¬ 
ing  system,  by  Ezekiel  Morrison  and  his  son, 
Robert  S.  Morrison.  The  latter  was  the  first  cash¬ 
ier.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  strong,  safe 
and  well  managed  institution,  and  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  business  world. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Morrison,  the  cashier  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  First  National  Bank  from  its  organization 
until  his  death,  was  born  in  LaPorte,  December 
20,  1837,  his  father,  Ezekiel  Morrison,  being  one 
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of  the  pioneers  of  the  county,  having  arrived  in 
1834.  Robert  S.  was  a  graduate  of  Racine  (Wis¬ 
consin),  College,  and  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  from  his  youth.  In  1858  he  was  a  clerk 
m  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  afterwards  accept¬ 
ing  a  position  in  a  banking  house  in  Plymouth. 
In  1861  he  organized  a  banking  house  in  Three 
Rivers,  Michigan,  under  the  firm  name  of  Roberts 
&  Morrison.  There  he  met  Miss  Jennette  S. 
Frev,  whom  he  married,  October  6,  1863.  Five 
children  were  the  result  of  the  union,  three  of 
whom  have  passed  away.  The  surviving  sons 
are  Robert  E.  and  Charles  Henry,  both  engaged 
in  the  banking  business  in  Indianapolis.  Robert 
S.  Morrison  was  a  member  of  the  LaPorte  city 
council  two  terms,  and  filled  the  office  of  city 
treasurer  one  term.  He  was  an  enterprising  citi¬ 
zen  and  was  greatly  missed  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  home,  Friday,  March  7,  1884,  of 
pneumonia,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  the  well  known  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  officiated  at  the  funeral. 

Samuel  E.  Morrison,  the  last  of  the  children 
to  pass  away,  was  an  exceptionally  fine  young 
man.  He  was  born  in  LaPorte,  March  23,  1870. 

He  was  reared  in  this  city  and  obtained  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Later  on  he  at¬ 
tended  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  this 
state,  and  following  the  completion  of  a  course 
at  that  institution  he  entered  the  First  National 
Bank  of  this  city,  receiving  here  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  banking.  This  was  preparatory  to  ac¬ 
cepting  a  position  at  Indianapolis,  where  he  went 
in  1891  to  become  associated  with  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  National  Bank.  When  that  bank  failed 
Mr.  Morrison  went  to  the  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Later  on  he  entered  Fletcher's 
Bank,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  ever 
since.  He  became  a  director  of  the  institution 
and  in  time  rose  from  a  clerkship  to  the  position 
of  assistant  cashier,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  bank,  and  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Fletcher,  which  places  he  held  until  his 
death,  though  he  had  not  been  actively  identified 
with  the  bank  for  more  than  a  year  because  of 
failing  health.  He  also  became  a  director  in  the 
Marion  Trust  Company  and  director  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Marion  County  Title  Company  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  When  the  Fletcher  Bank  secured  a 
charter  and  became  .a  national  bank  the  matter 


of  working  out  the  reorganization  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who  had  full  charge 
thereof.  The  Fletcher  Bank  is  the  largest  finan¬ 
cial  institution  in  Indiana  and  the  only  bank  in 
Indianapolis  which  has  had  a  continuous  exist¬ 
ence  since  before  the  war.  Its  deposits  have 
doubled  since  its  organization  as  a  na¬ 
tional  bank.  At  the  meetings  of  the  bankers' 
associations  Mr.  Morrison  was  the  personal 
representative  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  his 
marked  ability  soon  brought  him  into  no¬ 
tice  and  he  became  secretary  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Bankers'  Association,  and  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  was  elected  vice-president  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association.  He  was  always 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  association,  was 
frequently  consulted  on  national  matters  of 
finance  by  the  most  prominent  financiers  of  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  the 
national  convention  of  bankers  each  year.  His 
absence  at  these  gatherings  is  deeply  felt. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  first  married  to  Miss  Faley 
of  Indianapolis,  who  died  many  years  ago.  About 
four  years  ago  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Callie  Gladys  Kaufmann,  of  Marquette,  Mich. 
He  had  never  been  a  man  of  robust  health  and 
about  four  years  ago  he  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  active  work  at  the  bank  and  seek  an¬ 
other  climate,  where  rest  and  proper  care  might 
restore  to  him  that  which  he  sought.  Some  time 
was  spent  in  Texas  and  then  he  went  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  finally  stopping  at  Pasadena.  His  wife  and 
mother  were  with  him,  and  soon  afterward  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother  Charles.  His  health 
showed  temporary  improvement  at  times,  and  the 
fall  before  he  died  he  seemed  so  much  better  that 
when  his  brother  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
trip  to  Japan  it  was  not  felt  that  there  was  any 
danger  and  that  he  would  return  before  the  end 
came.  Shortly  after  Charles’s  departure  Mr. 
Morrison  began  to  sink  and  passed  away  January 
15,  1902.  Death  was  due  to  tuberculosis  and  a. 
complication  of  diseases. 

He  was  a  bright,  quickwitted  man  of  slight 
build.  He  was  of  nervous  temperament,  an  in¬ 
herited  trait.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  society 
and  was  very  popular  with  his  friends,  who  found 
him  good  company,  an  excellent  entertainer  and 
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always  full  of  life.  Banking  came  natural  to  him, 
his  aptitude  in  that  direction  being  marvelous, 
and  by  bankers  he  was  considered  to  have  a  most 
promising  career.  The  remains  were  brought  to 
LaPorte,  where  the  funeral  was  held,  Rev.  R.  H. 
Hartley,  D.  D.,  officiating,  assisted  by  the  writer, 
who  also  officiated  at  Mr.  Morrison’s  wedding  in 
Marquette. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  what  is 
probably  the  opinion  of  all,  that  the  Morrisons 
have  a  genius  for  business,  especially  for  banking, 
and  are  very  useful  men  in  the  business  world. 
The  same  is  true  not  only  of  Robert  S.  Morrison 
but  of  Henry  D.,  his  brother,  long  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  LaPorte ;  and 
also  of  Frank  H.,  son  of  Henry  D.,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  teller  in  the  same  institution. 

Henry  D.  Morrison  was  born  in  LaPorte, 
November  19,  1844.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  LaPorte,  and  then  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Racine  (Wisconsin), College.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte  and  engaged  in  farming  east 
of  town,  but  in  1880  he  removed  to  LaPorte,  hav¬ 
ing  retired  from  active  work  himself,  though  he 
supervised  the  work  on  his  farms.  Upon  the 
•death  of  his  brother,  Robert  S.  Morrison,  Henry 
D.  was  elected  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank ;  later  he  became  vice-president  thereof, 
both  of  which  positions  he  filled  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend  the  winters 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
he  left  with  his  wife  for  Florida.  For  some  years 
his  health  had  been  poor,  but  he  was  able  to  be 
about  and  was  not  confined  to  his  bed  until  about 
-two  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Datona,  his  Florida  home,  on  Thursday,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1900.  He  was  very  popular,  having  many 
warm  friends.  He  possessed  many  good  quali¬ 
fies,  one  of  which  was  a  thorough  devotion  to 
his  family.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  and  his  business  sagacity  was  of 
great  use  to  that  body.  He  served  one  term  in 
the  common  council,  and  was  once  chairman  of 
the  Republican  city  committee,  but  he  never 
sought  office. 

His  wife  was  Mary  N.  Ridgway,  daughter  of 
James  Ridgway,  and  sister  of  John  W.  Ridgway, 
and  of  the  late  Marion  Ridgway.  She  was  a 
most  estimable  woman,  most  prized  by  those  who 
.knew  her  best.  When  her  husband  passed  away 


she  bowed  under  the  stroke,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  she  followed  him  into  the  other  life. 

The  banking  house  of  Hall,  Weaver  &  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  January,  1857,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Indiana  State  Bank.  This  bank  with 
branches  in  different  places  was  chartered  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1834,  the  charter  to  run 
twenty-five  years.  This  would  make  it  expire 
in  1859.  But  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
with  its  branches,  existed  until  the  time  of  na¬ 
tional  banks  in  the  early  sixties,  and  those  of 
them  which  did  not  become  national  banks  ex¬ 
isted  until  1865.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as 
follows:  The  old  State  Bank  passed  through 
many  panics,  but  was  successful',  and  so  large 
and  regular  were  the  dividends  which  it  declared 
that  a  feeling  of  hostility  was  developed  against 
it.  This  feeling  was  engendered  and  promoted 
by  the  politicians  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
As  the  time  approached  for  the  expiration  of  the 
charter,  the  feeling  of  hostility  became  so  strong 
that  evidently  the  days  of  the  old  State  Bank 
were  numbered.  Then  the  full  purpose  of  the 
politicians  was  seen,  which  was  to  secure  a  char¬ 
ter  for  a  new  state  bank  under  their  own  control. 
In  1853  the  legislature  passed  a  free  bank  law, 
and  in  1855  gave  a  charter  to  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Governor  Wright  vetoed  both 
of  these  bills,  but  they  were  passed  over  his  veto. 
He  made  a  very  bitter  speech  against  the  bill  to 
charter  the  State  Bank,  charging  that  it  was 
passed  by  corruption  and  fraud.  He  brought 
suit  against  those  to  whom  the  charter  had  been 
granted,  to  prevent  the  organization  of  the  bank, 
but  the  court  decided  against  him.  He  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  which  affirmed  the  decis¬ 
ion.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  in  1857,  he  renewed  the  fight  in  his 
message  which  caused  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  committee 
sustained  the  governor  and  recommended  that  the 
charter  be  revoked.  This,  however,  was  not 
done.  The  stock  books  of  the  bank  were  opened 
and  in  a  few  hours  all  the  stock  was  taken.  But 
the  stockholders  had  neither  the  experience  nor 
the  capital  to  do  a  successful  banking  business, 
and  hence  they  attempted  to  purchase  the 
branches  of  the  old  bank.  This  they  succeeded 
in  doing  on  condition  that  Hon.  Hugh  McCul¬ 
loch,  of  Fort  Wayne,  be  made  the  president  of 
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the  new  bank.  The  new  bank  of  the  state  began 
business  in  1857,  and  weathered  financial  storms 
which  wrecked  other  banks  and  led  a  successful 
career  until  the  introduction  of  national  banks, 
when  most  of  the  branches  became  national  banks. 
In  1865  the  legislature  authorized  the  State  Bank 
to  wind  up  its  business,  and  all  those  branches 
which  had  not  become  national  banks  either  went 
out  of  existence  or  became  private  banks.  The 
LaPorte  branch  became  a  private  bank.  Under 
the  conservative,  careful  management  of  Hart  L. 
Weaver,  who  has  been  connected  with  it  from 
the  first,  it  has  been  a  success  and  has  been  a 
great  convenience  and  help  to  the  farmers  in  the 
development  of  this  county,  and  its  business  has 
extended  to  other  counties  as  well.  It  began  its 
existence  in  a  building  which  stood  about  where 
Walton's  tobacco  store  now  does,  and  which  was 
afterwards  burned ;  but  it  soon  moved  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  quarters,  where  it  has  been  ever  since.  Mr. 
Weaver  says,  “People  wonder  why  I  hang  around 
this  corner  so,  but  the  fact  is,  next  to  my  own 
house  I  feel  most  at  home  sitting  right  here  in 
this  bank,  seeing  the  people  as  they  come  in  or  go 
by ;  and  after  spending  forty-five  years  of  my  life 
here,  how  can  I  help  it?” 

But  Michigan  City  has  been  the  great  point 
of  commerce  and  trade.  Colonel  William  Teall, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  merchant  there, 
sold  during  the  first  thirteen  months  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  $30,000  worth  of  merchandise.  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Haas  and  Samuel  Miller,  Esq.,  who 
began  business  there  soon  after  Colonel  Teall, 
were  equally  successful.  It  was  estimated  on 
good  grounds  that  during  the  month  of  June, 
1835,  $400,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  landed 
at  Michigan  City.  During  that  month  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Haas  loaded  for  the  interior  of  the  state 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  wagons,  and  had 
in  their  warehouses  for  the  same  destination 
goods  enough  to  load  twenty-five  more.  All  this 
was  exclusive  of  the  article  of  salt.  This  report 
was  given  by  a  reliable  gentleman  who  had 
counted  the  wagoners'  receipts.  During  that 
month  Messrs.  Brown  &  Haas  paid  freight  bills 
to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  Colonel  Teall  sent  into 
the  country,  during  that  same  month  of  June, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  wagon  loads  of 


goods.  The  extent  of  forwarding  by  the  other 
houses  was  not  reported.  There  were  twenty 
stores  in  the  place,  also  clock  and  watchmakers,, 
carpenters, smiths, brickmakers  and  wheelwrights; 
a  furnace  was  just  going  into  operation,  and 
several  companies  were  prospecting  for  glass 
works. 

As  early  as  1831  the  Hon.  James  Forrester 
peddled  goods  through  LaPorte  county.  In  1833. 
he  went  to  Buffalo,  chartered  a  vessel  and  took 
the  first  cargo  of  salt  to  Michigan  City,  also* 
coffee,  sugar,  glass,  iron,  etc.  There  he  bought 
land  and  in  1834  commenced  trade.  In  1836  he 
sold  his  interest  there,  and  in  1837  settled  on 
section  six  in  Scipio  township.  He  had  voted, 
the  Democratic  ticket  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war,  but  all  through  that  struggle  was  intensely 
loyal,  and  was  afterward  elected  to  the  state  legis¬ 
lature.  In  1835  we  find  Abel  Duncan  Porter, 
who  with  other  young  men  had  migrated  to  the 
west  from  New  York,  coming  from  Chicago  on 
the  vessel  Ed.  Sacket  to  Michigan  City,  where 
he  stopped  with  William  Teall,  the  merchant,  till 
fall,  and  then  clerked  a  year  for  James  Forrester. 
He  returned  to  Chicago  to  become  county  treas¬ 
urer  there  for  four  years,  then  returned  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  engaged  in  business  for  Messrs. 
Hitchcock,  and  then  in  LaPorte  for  King  &  Hol¬ 
brook  as  before  stated.  In  1835  also  Daniel  Low 
was  engaged  in  merchandising  and  the  land  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1842  he  purchased  land  and  built  a 
house  in  Coolspring  township.  In  1835,  *n  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  J.  M.  Scott  &  Company  were  buying 
wheat  and  lumber;  William  Phillips  was  dealing 
in  dry  goods,  clothing,  hardware  and  groceries; 
William  Teall  and  Robert  Stewart  had  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  forwarding  and  general  com¬ 
mission  business;  H.  Lawson  was  making  and 
selling  harness;  Knight  &  Oliver  were  manufac¬ 
turing  and  advertising  cabinet  ware ;  Fisher  Ames 
&  Company  were  dealing  in  groceries,  bar  iron, 
crockery,  glass,  stone,  wooden  and  hardware,  also 
paints,  oils,  drugs,  dyestuffs,  etc. ;  H.  C.  Skinner 
was  dealing  in  drugs,  paints,  oils,  dyestuffs,  gro¬ 
ceries,  salt,  glassware,  sash,  etc. ;  W.  P.  Ward 
was  manufacturing  and  selling  chairs ;  John 
Dixon  was  keeping  a  general  store ;  D.  and  N. 
W.  Low,  in  addition  to  real  estate  and  other 
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branches  of  business,  were  dealing  in  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  arid  caps;  Orreii  Gould,  formerly  O. 
&  I.  Gould,  had  a  general  store;  Hiram  Inman 
was  in  the  tin,  sheet-iron  and  copper  business. 
And  from  May  17  to  July  - 17  inclusive,  twenty- 
seven  vessels  arrived  at  Michigan  City,  loaded 
with  merchandise,  produce,  lumber  and  passen¬ 
gers  for  that  port.  And  when  we  consider  the 
immense  carrying  capacity  of  the  ordinary  lake 
schooners  of  that  time,  it  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  volume  of  business  done  in  Michigan  City. 

Ten  years  later  Goodhue  &  MacAdoo,  Hitch¬ 
cock  &  Company,  Sleight  &  Gould,  and  other 
firms  were  doing  the  forwarding  commission 
and  produce  business.  Ames  &  Holiday  were 
dealing  in  books,  drugs,  paints,  oils,  etc.  Barker 
&  Best,  Shedd  &  Company,  Carter  &  Carter,  C. 
B.  &  L.  Blair,  Hitchcock  &  Company,  J.  Griggs, 
Jr.,  &  Company,  and  others  had  general  stores. 
Boynton  &  Gibson  were  in  the  brewing  business, 
as  was  also  John  Frame,  who  had  built  a  new 
brewery,  and  business  of  all  kinds  was  carried 
on,  though  not  with  the  boom  of  the  earlier  years. 
Prior  to  1842,  when  he  became  partner  of  Good- 
hue,  James  McAdoo  was  agent  in  northern  In¬ 
diana  for  Williams  &  Hitchcock  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  for  buying  grain.  All  the  large  for¬ 
warding  houses  were  heavy  shippers,  and  up  to 
1849  the  exports  of  LaPorte  county,  such  as 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  oats,  pork,  beef,  etc.,  were 
-enormous.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  these  articles  was  shipped  from  Michigan  City 
yearly.  As  this  was  before  the  time  of  railroads, 
most  of  the  shipping  was  done  at  that  point. 
Horses  and  cattle  were  driven  to  the  markets  in 
Chicago  and  Detroit  and  sold  there.  According 
to  the  Indiana  Gazetteer,  Michigan  City  had  in 
1849  nine  dry-goods  stores,  one  drug  store,  seven 
grocery  and  provision  stores,  one?  branch  of  State 
Bank,  and  a  number  of  yvarehouses. 

Michigan  City  early  had  a  branch  of  the  State 
Bank.  The  State  Bank,  as  before  stated,  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana  in  1834 
and  it  did  much  to  promote  industry  and  enter¬ 
prise,  and  to  give  a  stable  currency.  It  com¬ 
menced  business  in  November,  1834,  and  was 
chartered  for  twenty-five  years.  Its  main  office 
was  at  Indianapolis,  with  branches  at  Richmond, 
Lawrenceburg,  Madison,  New  Albany,  Evans¬ 


ville,  Vincennes,  Bedford,  Terre  Haute,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  South  Bend,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Michigan 
City.  The  branch  at  Michigan  City  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1837  by  Ezekiel  Morrison,  father  of  R. 
S.  Morrison.  It  was  the  first  bank  in  the  county. 
The  city  gave  it  a  warm  welcome,  passing  an  or¬ 
dinance  which  granted  the  bank  the  use  of  certain 
grounds  and  later,  in  1843,  another  ordinance 
granting  the  bank  permission  to  move  its  build¬ 
ings.  In  1841-2  the  bank  had  a  stormy  time.  It 
seems  from  the  published  accounts  that  certain 
of  the  depositors  wished  to  overdraw  their  ac¬ 
counts,  which  the  management  would  not  allow, 
whereupon  much  was  said  against  the  bank,  and 
confidence  in  it  was  impaired.  The  disaffected 
ones  induced  the  representative  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  to  take  the  matter  up  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
ducing  that  body  to  discontinue  the  branch  at 
Michigan  City.  The  matter  caused  considerable 
local  excitement  for  a  time,  and  the  papers  con¬ 
tained  many  articles  pro  and  contra,  but  the  legis¬ 
lature  finally  did  nothing  about  it,  and  the  branch 
went  on  doing  business.  General  Joseph  Orr  was 
president,  and  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr., 
cashier. 

The  financial  institutions  of  Michigan  City 
now  are  two  banks.  The  first  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  Citizens  Bank,  which  combines  conserva¬ 
tism  and  progress  in  a  successful  manner.  It  was 
organized  under  the  state  banking  laws  in  1888 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000.  By  a  system 
of  legitimate  financiering  it  has  built  up  a  surplus 
which  exceeds  its  capital.  In  1903  this  bank  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  state  banks  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  a  list  of  the  banks 
whose  surplus  and  undivided  profits  are  in  excess 
of  capital.  The  Citizens  Bank  showed  surplus 
and  profits  in  the  sum  of  $72,000,  which  placed 
it  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  in  the  list  of  the  state 
banks  of  the  entire  United  States,  and  first  on 
the  list  of  all  the  banks  of  Indiana. 

The  First  National  Bank  was  established  in 
1873,  and  in  1883  it  was  reorganized  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $250,000.  During  the  year  1903  it  com¬ 
pleted  and  occupied  its  new  building,  where  it 
now  has  a  commodious  office,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
The  November  reports  of  both  banks  for  1902 
?nd  1903,  consolidated  and  summarized,  are  as 
follows : 
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Increase 

Deposits . 

$1,474,201 

1,210,373 

$1,663,648 

1,310,364 

$189,447 

99,991 

Loans  and  discounts. . . 

This  shows  something  of  the  prosperity  of 
Michigan  City.  The  room  formerly  occupied  by 
the  First  National  Bank  was  taken  by  the  newly 
organized  Michigan  City  Trust  and  Savings 
Company.  Its  capital  is  $50,000,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  liability  of  the  stockholders  of  $50,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  thus  affording  a 
total  security  to  its  stockholders,  of  $100,000. 
The  stock  is  held  by  about  fifty  well  known  citi¬ 
zens.  Its  officers  and  directors  are  careful,  con¬ 
servative,  successful  business  men  of  established 
reputations.  They  are  Walter  Vail,  president ; 
Robert  P.  Zorn,  first  vice  president;  Albert  J. 
H*»nry,  second  vice  president,  G.  T.  Vail,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer;  Walter  Vail,  John  G.  Mott, 
Robert  P.  Zorn.  A.  S.  Nichols,  Albert  J.  Henry, 
Charles  Wolff,  Herman  Pries,  John  F.  Becks,  and 
A.  C.  Heitschmidt,  directors.  This  company  is 
not  a  trust,  but  a  trustee.  It  accepts  and  executes 
trusts  of  various  kinds  fairly  and  impartially. 
Under  this  head  it  is  authorized  by  law  to  execute 
all  that  large  class  of  personal  trusts  usually  re¬ 
posed  in  individuals,  such  as  executor,  adminis¬ 
trator,  guardian,  curator,  trustee,  under  will  or 
appointment  by  court.  This  company  also  acts 
as  manager  of  estates  of  every  kind,  including 
real  estate;  will  collect  rents,  interest,  dividends, 
coupons,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  and  keep  the 
property  insured,  the  funds  invested  and  pay 
taxes  and  other  obligations.  This  company  makes 
loans  for  long  time  on  improved  real  estate,  and 
also  makes  time  or  demand  loans  on  stocks,  bonds 
mortgages  and  other  approved  collateral  securi¬ 
ties.  Interest  is  paid  on  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  every  four  months,  and  is  com¬ 
puted  the  first  of  January,  May  and  September. 
This  company  especially  solicits  savings  accounts 
from  all  classes  of  people.  An  account  can  be 
opened  with  a  deposit  of  one  dollar. 

.Another  prosperous  financial  institution  of 
Michigan  City  is  The  Michigan  City  Loan  and 
Building  Association,  which  was  organized  in 
1885,  and  is  one  of  the  model  savings  institutions 
of  the  state,  its  management  being  especially 
strong  and  effective.  The  association  provides 


for  its  members  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
of  small  semi-monthly  installments  to  assist  them 
in  acquiring  homesteads  and  to  secure  them  all 
the  advantages  usually  expected  from  savings 
banks  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  loan  money 
on  easy  terms.  Its  capital  is  $300,000,  divided 
into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  share  owners  in  1903  was  remarkable 
and  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
association  paid  out  during  the  year  over  $40,000 
in  matured  shares,  being  the  largest  amount  so 
far  paid  in  any  year  of  its  business.  This  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  growth  of  deposits  in  the 
banks,  the  great  amount  of  investment  in  low- 
priced  building  lots,  and  the  increased  amount  of 
life  insurance  taken  out  in  small  policies,  shows 
that  salaried  men  and  wage  earners  are  saving 
money  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

In  the  retail  circles  of  Michigan  City,  there 
were,  in  1903,  no  less  than  thirty-five  changes 
for  the  better,  such  as  new  stores  opened,  re¬ 
movals  to  larger  quarters,  new  firms  established, 
etc. — too  many  to  give  the  list  here. 

The  institutions  which  were  enlarged  during 
the  year  were  the  following: 

J.  S.  Ford,  Johnson  &  Company  constructed 
a  large  warehouse  and  office. 

Michigan  City  Electric  Company  improved  its 
plant  by  installing  much  new  machinery. 

The  Western  .Cane  Seating  Company  erected 
a  new  engine  house,  boiler  house  and  dry  kiln 
and  installed  much  new  and  improved  machinery. 

Henry  Lumber  Company  installed  a  new 
boiler  and  new  machines  in  its  planing  mill  and 
enlarged  its  lumber  yards. 

Ph.  Zorn  Brewing  Company  erected  and 
equipped  a  $50,000  brew  house  and  made  other 
improvements  about  its  plant. 

The  A.  R.  Colbom  Company  enlarged  its  mill 
thereby  doubling  its  capacity  of  a  year  ago.  New 
machinery  was  also  installed. 

Root  Manufacturing  Company  doubled  the 
capacity  of  its  mill  room  and  added  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  Heating  system  installed. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Company  installed 
a  new  engine  and  boiler  and  had  plans  prepared 
for  enlargement  of  plant  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits. 

Michigan  City  and  Northern  Indiana  Gas 
Company  laid  several  miles  of  new  mains,  erected 
a  monster  gas  reservoir  and  otherwise  materially 
improved  its  plant. 
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In  insurance  circles  business  was  very  active 
during  1903,  and  the  activity  continues.  In  life 
insurance  no  large  policies  were  written,'  but 
much  business  was  done  in  a  smaller  way.  Fire 
insurance  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  increase  of  10  to  30  per  cent,  in 
the  rates  on  mercantile  risks  and  special  hazards, 
due  to  inadequate  fire  protection.  The  subject 
of  a  thorough  paid  fire  department  is  being  agi¬ 
tated,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city  are  coming 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  depart¬ 
ment,  which  must  be  met  very  soon.  Accident 
insurance  nearly  doubled  in  1903. 

In  real  estate  circles  there  were  many  import¬ 
ant  transfers  and  other  changes  during  the 
year,  many  of  them  with  a  view  to  building.  Con¬ 
tractors  and  builders  had  a  busy  season  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unusually  high  price  of  labor  and 
material.  The  number  of  new  buildings  erected 
in  1903  exceeds  that  of  1902  by  about  twenty  pel 
cent,  while  the  excess  in  cost  is  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  During  the  year  the  city  clerk  issued  221 
building  permits,  of  which  122  were  for  new 
structures  and  101  for  additions  and  repairs. 
These  operations  are  reflected  in  the  increased 
sales  of  hardware,  lumber,  and  all  building  mate¬ 
rial.  The  new  work  has  been  in  brick  and  frame 
and  for  business  and  residence  purposes.  The 
more  noticeable  structures  of  the  year  were  the 
Presbyterian  church,  $120,000;  St.  Anthony's 
hospital,  $60,000;  the  Michigan  City  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  building,  $100,000 ;  the  Hitchcock  Chair  Com¬ 
pany’s  addition,  $10,000;  the  Ph.  Zorn  Brewing 
Company’s  addition,  $53,000;  the  buildings  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  including  the  hand¬ 
some  station.  The  total  amount  spent  in  build¬ 
ing  during  the  year  was  $250,165,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $100,000  over  1902. 

The  growing  importance  of  Michigan  City 
as  a  brick-making  center  is  emphasized  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  American  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  year  1903,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Ohlemacher  Brick  Company’s  plant.  Both 
enterprises  were  put  under  way  with  the  most 
encouraging  prospects  and  they  have  had  more 


orders  than  they  could  fill.  Other  manufactur¬ 
ing  institutions  that  are  prospering  are :  The  A. 
R.  Colborn  Company;  Maxwell  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  Michigan  City  City  Sash  and  Door  Com¬ 
pany,  Henry  Lumber  Company,  Reliance 
manufacturing  Company,  Greer  Wilkinson 
Lumber  Company,  Root  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ph.  Zorn  Brewing  Company,  Tecum- 
seh  Facing  Mills,  Western  Cane  Seating 
Company,  Fuller  Glove  Company,  Charles 
Liest  factory,  Schroeder  &  Pike,  Michigan 
City  Lumber  and  Coal  Company,  Vail  Broth¬ 
ers,  reed  chair  factory,  Michigan  City  and 
Northern  Indiana  Gas  Company,  and  J.  S. 
Ford,  Johnson  &  Company,  which  concern  has 
had  such  an  excellent  business  that  much  of  the 
time  it  is  necessary  to  operate  twelve  hours  a  day. 
The  Reliance  Manufacturing  Company  is  rushed 
with  orders.  We  must  not  forget  that  all  this 
business  requires  immense  shipments,  both  im¬ 
ports  of  stock  and  exports  of  manufactured 
goods.  Coal,  pig  iron,  lumber  and  other  articles 
are  required,  amounting  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
car  loads  in  a  year. 

Many  businesses  of  this  flourishing  city  have 
not  been  mentioned,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  activities.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  its  hotel  life,  its 
early  inns,  its  Lake  House  kept  by  Ams- 
worth  &  Jewell,  its  Jewell  House,  erected  in 
1853,  bv  the  elder  Mr.  Leeds  and  kept  by  Patter¬ 
son,  Childs,  Layton,  Crary,  Harris,  and  others. 
David  Grant,  who  died  near  Waterford,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1903,  kept  the  old  New  Albany  eating  house 
on  Franklin  street,  near  Second,  between  1866 
and  1876.  Many  other  things  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,  but  this  chapter  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 
As  we  review  the  business  and  commerce  of  La- 
Porte  county,  with  all  its  varieties  made  necessary 
by  a  complicated  civilization,  we  see  how  depend¬ 
ent  we  are  upon  each  other,  that  we  are  but  parts 
of  a  social  organism  which  throbs  and  pulsates 
with  activity,  and  whose  every  part  is  pervaded 
with  a  common  life. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

“Singing  through  the  forests, 
Rattling  over  ridges; 

Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges; 

Whizzing  through  the  mountains. 
Buzzing  o’er  the  vale, — 

Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant, 
Riding  on  the  rail !” 


Man  cannot  live  alone,  he  must  communicate  ‘ 
with  others.  We  are  parts  of  a  great  organism. 
So  it  is  with  communities.  The  time  came  when 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  brought  them  in  closer 
relations  with  each  other ;  but  even  from  the  first 
there  was  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
for  absolute  isolation  is  impossible.  At  first  there 
were  no  railroads  leading  out  from  eastern  cities 
across  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
mountain  ranges  and  dense  forests  were  great 
barriers  between  the  east  and  Indiana  and  Michi¬ 
gan  territory.  There  was  a  canal  from  Troy  to 
Buffalo,  there  were  a  few  steamers  on  the  great 
lakes,  and  there  was  a  short  horse  car  railroad 
running  out  of  Toledo.  There  were  no  roads, 
but  in  place  of  them  there  were  Indian  trails 
When  in  the  seventeenth  century  white  men 
first  explored  the  region  in  which  LaPorte  county 
is  now  situated,  they  found  and  often  used  an 
old  Indian  trail  which  almost  exactly  correspond¬ 
ed  with  the  watershed  between  what  they  called 
the  Lac  des  Illinois  or  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Riviere  de  Theakiki  or  Kankakee  river.  This 
was  the  old  trail  made  by  the  Sac  Indians  in  jour¬ 
neying  from  their  eastern  to  their  western  limit, 
and  as  the  course  was  well  chosen  it  became  the 
line,  occasionally  straightened  in  the  years  of  ad¬ 
vancing  settlement,  for  the  main  eastern  and 
15 


— John  G.  Sax. 

western  thoroughfare  between  Michigan  and 
Joliet.  The  French  missionaries,  coureurs  des 
bois  and  soldiers  of  fortune  were  the  first  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  civilization  to  use  this  trail.  This 
trail  had*  been  used  by  the  red  men  for  genera¬ 
tions,  and  the  remains  of  numerous  camp  fires 
along  the  line  of  it  testified  to  its  popularity. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  account,  no  civilized 
person  ever  set  foot  in  what  is  now  LaPorte 
county  before  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  that  the  region  near  the  southern, 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  began  to  be  visited 
by  French  missionaries  and  traders.  Father  Hen¬ 
nepin,  who  in  1769  was  present  when  LaSalle 
built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  river, 
and  who  spent  several  months  laboring  among 
the  savages  along  the  lake  southward  from  that 
point,  probably  traveled  the  old  trail  and  camped 
on  the  banks  of  our  inland  lakes.  Chevalier 
Henry  de  Tonty,  the  man  with  the  iron  hand, 
who  came  to  Canada  with  LaSalle  and  went  down 
the  Mississippi  twice  and  finally  died  in  Mobile, 
probably  traveled  the  old  Sac  trail.  French  ad¬ 
venturers  of  various  types  passed  to  and  fro 
through  this  region  in  their  restless  wanderings, 
until  they  were  interrupted  by  the  wars  begin¬ 
ning  in  1689;  and  their  dominion  was  undisputed 
until  Great  Britain  wrested  it  from  them  in  1763, 
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by  the  peace  of  Paris.  There  is  little  record  of 
the  explorations  in  northern  Indiana  during  that 
interval.  Father  Chardon  was  in  1711  stationed 
at  a  mission  where  Niles  now  is,  and  as  he  trav¬ 
eled  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  so  by  way  of  LaPorte.  At  about  this 
time  the  post  at  Detroit  was  established,  and  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
began  using  the  trail  in  their  journeys  to  and 
from  that  point,  and  thus  the  route  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Sac  trail,  by  which  it  was  afterward 
known  until  it  was  obliterated  by  the  early 
settlers. 

In  1778  occurred  the  capture  and  turning  over 
of  Kaskaskia  to  General  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Shortly  after  this  Tom  Brady,  a 
dashing  young  Irishman,  one  of  the  Kas¬ 
kaskia  revolutionists,  in  aid  of  General  Clark’s 
conquest  of  the  Illinois  country,  journeyed  with 
a  congenial  band  of  braves,  attacked  the  British 
at  Fort  St.  Joseph,  which  stood  where  Niles, 
Michigan, now  is,  captured  the  garrison  and  stores, 
paroled  the  prisoners  and  started  by  way  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  back  to  Cahokia, 
whence  he  and  his  little  force  had  set  forth.  He 
was  pursued  by  a  British  company  from  Detroit, 
overtaken  near  the  portage  to  the  Desplaines 
river,  seized  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Canada. 
Surely  the  course  of  these  hostile  bodies  of  men 
must  have  led  them  through  what  is  now  LaPorte 
county. 

It  was  a  grand  dream  of  the  French  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  line  of  forts  up  the  Mississippi  valley  from 
St.  Louis  to  Detroit  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
They  established  mission  stations,  and  built  small 
stockade  forts  and  trading  posts  to  protect  the 
fur  trade.  One  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph  river  as  early  as  1679  J  others  at  Detroit, 
Mackinaw,  Fort  Wayne  and  Vincennes  in  1700, 
and  the  old  Sac  trail  was  the  natural  line  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Detroit  and  Vincennes,  and 
between  Fort  Wayne  and  the  west. 

By  the  Revolutionary  war  the  United  States 
gained  control  of  this  region  and  was  left  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  Indians  for  possession.  The  treaty 
of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  war  in 
America,  settled  forever  the  question  whether 
LaPorte  county  should  be  French  or  English. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Indiana  were  rapidly  brought  under 


treaty  relations  with  the  whites,  and  settlers  were 
ready  for  every  tract  as  it  was  opened  up.  The 
old  Sac  trail  then  became  a  wagon  road  and  was 
much  in  use  for  military,  commercial  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  little  heaps  of  ashes  at  LaPorte 
were  greatly  multiplied.  One  of  the  notable  way¬ 
farers  along  that  romantic  highway  was  the  well 
known  Isaac  McCoy,  a  preacher  attached  to  the 
old  Carey  mission  near  Niles,  who  passed  through 
LaPorte  to  Fort  Dearborn  in  1817  and  later. 
Other  missionaries  from  the  same  establishment 
journeyed  through  LaPorte  prior  to  1829. 

Hunters,  trappers,  and  Indian  traders  from 
Chicago  ranged  through  what  is  now  LaPorte 
county  at  a  very  early  day.  They  knew  the 
mouth  of  Trail  creek  and  the  Kankakee  river 
route  and  used  the  old  Sac  trail.  When  Harrison 
was  governor  of  Indiana  territory  he  frequently 
sent  confidential  messengers  to  the  Indians  in  the 
region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Niles.  They 
took  the  trail  north  across  the  Kankakee  to  where 
it  joined  the  Sac  trail,  and  then  passed  east  or 
.west  as  desired. 

In  1803  Captain  John  Whistler  was  ordered 
from  Detroit  to  build  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan.  He  and  his  family  sailed  in  a  schooner 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  and  then 
finished  the  journey  by  canoe,  while  the  soldiers, 
consisting  of  one  company  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Swearingen,  marched  overland,  arriving 
in  August.  They  followed  the  route  by  way  of 
Michigan  City  and  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  John  Kinzie,  who  had 
done  some  previous  exploring  with  Niles,  Michi¬ 
gan,  as  his  center,  passed  through  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  and  brought  his  family  to  Fort  Dearborn. 
They  followed  the  old  Sac  trail  through  LaPorte. 

On  August  15,  1812,  after  the  opening  of  the 
war  with  England,  wThen  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Dearborn  was  ordered  and  the  massacre  followed 
out  of  sixty-eight  men  and  thirty-two  women  and 
children,  but  twenty-five  men  and  eleven  women 
and  children  escaped,  and  the  fort  was  burned. 
The  fugitives  fled  to  Detroit,  through  LaPorte 
county  by  the  old  Sac  trail.  In  July,  1816,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hezekiah  Bradley,  having  been  ordered  to 
rebuild  the  fort,  arrived  with  soldiers,  probably 
by  the  same  route,  by  this  time  the  best  traveled 
road  between  Detroit  and  that  point.  The  same 
route  was  used  from  Niles  to  Du  Chemin  or  Hud- 
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son  lake  by  the  missionaries  at  the  Carey  mission 
in  Niles  before  1829. 

When  the  widow  Benedict  and  her  family 
and  Henly  Clyburn,  nearly  the  first  settlers  in 
the  county,  came  to  New  Durham  township  as 
related  in  Chapter  III,  they  came  by  the  old  .Sac 
trail  from  the  west ;  when  the  Eaharts  and  others 
joined  them  from  Niles,  Michigan,  they  came  by 
the  old  Sac  trail  from  the  east.  And  so  we  might 
go  on  showing  that  each  of  the  early  families 
who  entered  the  county  from  east  or  west  came 
by  this  trail.  In  short,  many  things  are  related 
in  history  in  connection  with  this  route,  all  of 
them  interesting,  some  curious  and  even  amusing. 
Hunters,  trappers,  soldiers  of  different  nations, 
missionaries,  traders,  droll  travelers  and  adven¬ 
turers  all  passed  through  La  Porte  county,  for  it 
was  the  main  line  of  communication  east  and 
west.  The  trail  ran  along  about  where  State 
street  is  in  LaPorte;  and  could  that  ground  re¬ 
call  the  past  and  utter  its  voice,  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  hear. 

There  were  other  trails  besides  the  Sac  trail ; 
trails  coming  up  from  the  south  and  crossing 
the  Kankakee.  One  of  them  crossed  where  the 
Lemon  bridge  was  afterward  built,  another  at 
Tassanong,  in  Porter  county.  In  previous  chap¬ 
ters  we  have  given  an  account  of  some  of  the 
early  settlers  who  came  from  the  south.  They 
did  so  by  means  of  the  old  trails.  And  then  there 
were  trails  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  another. 
Indian  point  in  Noble  township  was  so  named  be¬ 
cause  there  the  Indian  trail  left  the  main  land  and 
led  off  into  the  marsh  and  timber.  The  county 
was  not  trackless,  even  from  the  first,  but  had 
communication  with  other  localities. 

Other  early  communication  was  by  water, 
both  on  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  inland  streams. 
The  latter  wrere  much  in  use.  Canoe  travel  on 
the  rivers  wras  LaSalle’s  great  reliance.  He  wrould 
go  up  one  river,  portage  across  the  water-shed, 
and  down  another.  Dunn,  the  historian,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  original  documents, 
concludes  that  LaSalle  passed  through  northwest 
Indiana  bv  way  of  the  Kankakee  in  1671  or  1672. 
The  Kankakee  was  his  usual  route.  During  the 
winter  of  1682-3,  LaSalle  was  all  through  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  forwarding  his  schemes,  and  he  had 
at  least  twenty-twx)  Frenchmen  with  him.  After 
his  assassination  in  1687  French  missionaries, 


traders  and  government  messengers  vrere  con¬ 
stantly  passing  and  repassing  through  LaPorte 
county.  In  1679  LaSalle  and  Tonty  met  at  the 
St.  Joseph  river,  ascended  it,  portaged  across  to 
the  Kankakee,  and  thence  down  to  the  Illinois.  In 
1680  he  went  again  to  the  Illinois  river,  probably 
by  the  same  route.  In  1681  he  was  on  the  St. 
Joseph  river  and  made  that  journey  for  the  third 
time.  His  record  of  1679,  however,  leaves  the 
matter  in  no  doubt.  He  and  Tonty  and  their 
messengers  probably  made  that  same  Kankakee 
journey  several  times,  but  the  route  taken  is  not 
ahvays  specified;  still,  the  Kankakee  route  was 
the  only  one  they  knew. 

In  1831  Jerry  Church,  in  his  adventuresome 
and  almost  fantastic  journey  through  this  and 
other  counties,  passed  Trail  creek  which  he  calls 
“Dismaugh  creek,”  probably  confounding  the 
name  with  Dismaugh  lake  wrhich  the  Indiana 
Gazetteer  for  1849  says  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  county,  derived  from  Des 
Moines ;  that  is,  the  monks.  It  was  called  Du- 
Chemin  in  the  early  maps.  Church  visited  it  on 
his  journey. 

Lake  navigation  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  county.  The  first  w^heat 
shipped  from  the  county  wras  by  the  schooner 
Post  Boy,  Captain  Hixon.  The  printer’s  outfit 
for  the  first  paper  in  the  county  came  that  way. 
This  wras  the  usual  wav  of  passing  to  and  from 
Chicago.  Thus  wre  find  Abel  D.  Porter  coming 
from  Chicago  to  Michigan  City  on  the  Ed.  Sackett 
in  1834.  In  1835  freight  on  a  bushel  of  wheat 
to  Rochester,  New  York,  was  \2]/2  cents.  Before 
the  time  of  railroads  in  northern  Indiana,  Lake 
Michigan  furnished  the  only  avenue  open  to  the 
markets  of  the  wrorld,  and  the  grain  produced  on 
all  the  farms  for  fifty  miles  around  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  Michigan  City  on  wragons  and  sold  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  elevators  there.  Occasion¬ 
ally  there  W'ould  be  a  combination  of  the  boats 
at  Buffalo  to  increase  the  rates  of  freight.  Then 
the  cry  would  be  raised  that  the  boats  were  “try¬ 
ing  to  gouge  everybody/’  But  when  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  completed  to  LaPorte  and  Michigan 
City,  combinations  for  higher  freight  rates  were 
effectually  stopped.  Before  the  advent  of  the' 
railroads  the  lake  city  was  considered  the  all  im¬ 
portant  point  for  transportation,  and  great  was 
the  rejoicing  and  many  the  comments  in  the 
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papers  when  navigation  opened  in  the  springtime. 
On  this  account  great  effort  was  made  to  improve 
the  harbor.  The  people  felt  great  confidence  that 
the  government  would  do  this  work,  but  after 
a  few  puny  attempts  the  government  disappointed 
them.  Then  they  formed  a  harbor  company  to  do 
the  work  themselves,  and  accomplished  much 
until  the  company  turned  its  work  over  to  the 
government.  The  treatment  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  Michigan  City  in  those  early  years 
was  very  discouraging  and  even  exasperating. 
The  Indiana  Gazetteer  for  1849,  page  317,  says, 
“Had  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  continued 
as  was  contemplated,  Michigan  City  would  have 
become  the  great  emporium  of  the  northern  trade 
of  the  state.  There  were  good  prospects  of  its 
becoming  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  where  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  amount  of  millions  would  be  trans¬ 
acted.  Instead  of  this  vessels  can  now  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  from  lighters  and  in  pleasant 
weather.,,  The  losses  to  the  owners  of  lots  alone 
were  no  doubt  fourfold  the  expense  of  making  a 
harbor  and  to  the  public  the  loss  of  wealth,  capi¬ 
tal  and  facilities  for  business  is  very  large.  But 
the  lake  town  has  become  quite  a  large  and 
flourishing  city  nevertheless.  The  Iroquois 
Transportation  Company  is  a  Chicago  concern 
which  hails  its  boats  from  this  city  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Indiana  marine  tax  laws.  One  of 
its  directors  is  a  resident  of  Michigan  City.  This 
company  a  few  months  ago  filed  papers  with  the 
secretary  of  state  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $30,000  to  $50,000  with  a  view  of  enlarging 
its  business. 

Another  means  of  communication  by  water 
is  furnished  by  the  Indiana  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  recently  had  built  at  the  Craig 
ship  yards  in  Toledo  an  elegant  new  steamer  to 
run  between  Michigan  City  and  Chicago.  The 
steamer  has  been  launched  and  completed  and  is 
making  her  regular  trips  to  Chicago;  and  as  the 
electric  line  to  and  from  LaPorte  runs  its  cars 
to  make  connection  with  the  steamer,  this  makes 
a  pleasant,  convenient  and  economical  way  of 
going  to  Chicago,  as  long  as  navigation  is  open, 
even  for  LaPorte  people,  enabling  them  to  leave 
home  in  the  morning  and  giving  them  a  full  day 
in  Chicago,  or  less  as  they  choose,  and  if  they  elect 
the  former  enabling  them  to  reach  home  at  a 
seasonable  hour  at  night. 


After  the  year  1790  Indiana  began  to  fill  with 
settlers  very  rapidly,  and  the  Indian  trails 
put  on  more  the  appearance  of  roads  or  cart 
paths.  It  was  over  such  roads  that  Lewis  A- 
Wilkinson  and  his  brother  Barton  traveled  by 
stage  to  Detroit  after  visiting  LaPorte  in  1835. 
and  determining  to  make  his  home  in  the  county. 
It  was  over  such  roads  that  the  Castle  family, 
accompanied  by  young  Polaski  King,  traveled 
from  Detroit  to  Michigan  City  in  1835.  It  was 
over  such  roads  that  D.  W.  Closser  came  with 
ox  teams  from  Indianapolis  to  Door  Prairie  in 
1834,  bringing  his  family  and  goods  and  con¬ 
suming  twenty-one  days  on  the  journey.  It  was 
over  such  roads  that  Joseph  McLellan  came  from 
White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  in  1834  and  took  up¬ 
land  in  Cool  Spring  township.  It  was  over  such 
roads  that  Hon.  James  Forrester  drove  his  ped¬ 
dler's  wagon  from  Detroit  through  LaPorte 
county  as  far  as  Ottawa  in  1831.  It  was  over 
such  roads  that  all  the  early  overland  settlers 
came.  The  constant  wear  of  these  roads  ne¬ 
cessitated  that  they  be  repaired,  and  they  served 
well  and  steadily  improved  until  the  section  line 
roads  were  made ;  and  some  of  them  remain  yet, 
not  following  the  section  lines. 

The  Michigan  road  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
foregoing  chapter.  This  was  a  state  road.  By 
the  treaty  of  October  16,  1826,  the  Pottawottomie 
Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  strip  of  land 
one  hundred  feet  wide  through  the  state  of  Indi¬ 
ana  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  road  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Ohio  river.  On  March  2,  1827, 
Congress  granted  to  the  state  170,582.20  acres 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Michigan  road. 
For  years  afterwards  the  road  was  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention.  According  to  the  treaty  it  was  to  termin¬ 
ate  “at  some  convenient  point  on  the  Ohio  river” 
to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  This  involved  the 
choice  of  routes  and  the  people  in  many  different 
towns  on  the  possible  line  of  the  road  wanted  it 
to  pass  their  way.  Madison  was  finally  selected 
by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route.  Commissioners 
were  selected  by  the  legislature  to  survey  and 
mark  the  road,  select  the  lands,  etc.  The  road 
has  been  a  great  thoroughfare  and  is  still,  espe¬ 
cially  on  some  of  its  portions,  as  for  instance  from 
LaPaz  through  Plymouth  to  Rochester.  In  La¬ 
Porte  county  it  runs  from  Michigan  City  in  an 
east  by  southeasterly  direction  through  Michigan; 
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township  to  its  southeast  corner,  through  Spring- 
ville  and  Springfield  township  to  its  southeast 
comer,  through  Rolling  Prairie  and  Kankakee 
■township,  then  through  a  corner  of  Wills  town¬ 
ship  and  a  comer  of  Hudson  township  east  by 
northeast  into  St.  Joseph  county.  The  history 
of  the  Michigan  road  is  well  worthy  the  labors 
of  the  patient  investigator;  it  is  a  great  subject 
as  any  one  will  find  who  enters  into  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  it.  No  doubt  the  road  has 
been  very  serviceable  in  the  development  of  the 
state  and  county. 

The  following  table  may  be  of  service : — 
Lands  selected  by  the  commissioners  of 
Michigan  road  lands  for  the  construction  of 
Michigan  road  in  LaPorte  county: 

In  Range  One  West. 

Township  37  North : — All  of  sections  17,  20,  29,  30. 
Sections  31,  32,  north  of  Indian  Boundary,  s  l/2\ 
e  ]/2  ne  %  ;  e  x/2  nw  y  sec-  4.  s  l/2 ;  se  y  sec.  8. 
Township  38: — All  of  section  21. 

Range  Two. 

Township  36 : — All  of  sections  4,  5,  6,  7,  18. 

Township  37: — All  of  sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14, 
24,  25,  26,  31,  32.  Secs.  35,  36  north  of  Indian 
Boundary.  Sec.  33  south  of  Indian  Boundary,  w  y2 
sec.  2  n  y2 ;  w  y2  and  se  y±  sec.  9.  w  l/2  and  sel/£  sec. 
ir.  ne  y  sec.  15.  s  J4,  nw  y  l  and  w54  ne  y  sec.  17. 
n  y2 ;  w  y2  sw  y  sec.  18.  s  l/2  sec.  19.  e  l/2 ;  sw  J4 ; 
w  y2  nw  y  sec.  28. 

Township  38: — All  of  section  36. 

Range  Three. 

Township  36: — All  of  sections  1  to  15  inclusive,  17,  18, 
21  to  26  inclusive,  35,  36. 

Township  37: — All  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  12,  19^  30, 
33,  34*  35-  All  of  fractional  27.  AH  of  31,  32,  south 
of  Indian  Boundary,  nw  y  sec.  36  south  of  Indian 
Boundary,  n  l/2  sec.  13.  w  ^  sec.  14.  se  y  sec.  14. 
w  l/2  sw  54  sec.  24*  n  lA>  sw  J4  sec.  26. 

Range  Four. 

Township  36: — All  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  21,  22,  23,  26,  27.  n  l/2  sec.  28. 

Township  37:— All  of  sections  2,  1  r,  24,  25,  33,  34,  35,  36. 
Township  38:— All  of  sections  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36. 

The  establishment  of  county  roads  was  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  county  commissioners  after 
the  organization  of  the  county.  They  improved 


the  Yellow  river  road  leading  from  Marshall 
county  to  Michigan  City,  and  authorized 
Matthias  Redding  to  keep  a  ferry  where  this  road 
crosses  the  Kankakee,  no  bridge  as  yet  having 
been  built.  This  road  and  ferry  did  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  county  in  population,  as  it  made  Michi¬ 
gan  City  the  market  for  all  the  country  as  far 
south  as  Logansport.  The  records  of  the  county 
commissioners  are  full  of  accounts  of  petitions 
for  roads,  the  appointments  of  road  viewers,  their 
reports,  and  the  establishment  of  roads.  Most  of 
the  leading  roads  of  the  county  were  laid  out  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Cathcart.  He  ran  the  first 
level  of  any  considerable  length  that  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  county;  that  is,  from  LaPorte  to 
Michigan  City  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  same 
point  to  the  head  of  the  nearest  stream  running 
into  the  Kankakee  on  the  other.  The  first  ended 
the  project  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
LaPorte,  the  second  proved  the  feasibility  of  the 
drainage  of  Clear  lake,  a  ditch  for  utilitarian  pur¬ 
poses  being  the  result.  Mr.  Cathcart  did 
thorough  and  satisfactory  work  both  on  roads 
and  on  the  subdivision  of  lands. 

During  a  wet  time  many  of  the  roads  have 
been  bad,  so  that  a  traveler  returning  from  jour¬ 
neying  west,  when  asked  if  he  had  been  through 
Indiana  replied  that  he  did  not  know  for  sure  but 
thought  he  must  have  been  nearly  through  it  in 
some  places.  Latterly,  however,  there  has  been 
an  agitation  for  good  roads.  The  subject  occu¬ 
pied  considerable  time  and  attention  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  exposition  in  1893.  The  country  is  waking 
up  all  along  the  line  to  the  importance  of  having 
good  roads.  The  general  government  is  taking 
a  special  interest  in  this  matter.  Several  of  the 
states  have  started  out  in  the  good  road  cause, 
and  good  road  congresses  have  been  held  in  many 
of  them.  While  it  costs  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  good  road  it  is  as 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  a  poor  road.  There  is  no 
greater  drawback  to  the  development  of  a  coun¬ 
try  than  poor  roads.  They  keep  back  a  good 
country  and  they  are  death  to  a  poor  one.  If 
farmers  were  fully  to  realize  how  much  they 
would  gain  by  improving  their  roads  to  town  they 
would  not  rest  until  they  were  put  into  fair  con¬ 
dition.  LaPorte  county  has  been  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  this  line  for  some  years.  Construction 
of  macadam  roads  has  been  made  for  miles  out 
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of  Michigan  City  and  LaPorte,  and  work  was 
commenced  in  1903  in  New  Durham  township. 
Indications  are  that  the  good  roads  movement 
will  spread  over  the  county.  An  unhappy  litiga¬ 
tion  has  interfered  with  this  movement  so  that 
some  of  the  roads  remain  unfinished  and  very 
difficult  to  travel,  but  on  the  whole  a  great  im¬ 
provement  has  been  wrought,  and  the  difference 
this  has  made  in  the  transportation  of  produce  to 
market  is  wonderful.  Now  farmers  living  along 
or  near  the  line  of  these  roads  can  come  to  town 
with  all  that  their  wagons  can  hold  up,  with  com¬ 
fort  to  their  teams  and  themselves.  These  roads 
have  been  the  means  of  opening  many  good  farms 
where  before  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  value  of 
lands  has  greatly  increased.  Of  course  they  have 
cost  in  the  aggregate  a  good  deal  of  money,  but 
the  increase  of  values  by  these  improvements 
fully  repays  those  who  have  to  bear  the  expense. 
It  was  improved  roads  that  made  possible  the 
change  from  ox  teams  to  horses,  and  again  from 
wagons  to  buggies ;  and  how  do  we  know  but 
that  in  a  few  years  the  roads  will  be  so  hard  and 
smooth  in  all  weather,  and  automobiles  will  be 
so  improved,  that  the  farmers  will  go  speeding 
into  town  with  their  crops  loaded  in  a  motor 
wagon?  It  certainly  looks  like  it. 

Good  bridges  are  a  part  of  good  roads  and 
the  county  has  been  careful  to  provide  them.  At 
first  there  were  only  ferries  across  the  Kankakee, 
and  rude  bridges  across  the  smaller  streams ;  but 
gradually  the  ferries  gave  place  to  bridges,  and 
the  rude  structures  spanning  the  smaller  streams 
gave  place  to  better,  safer  and  more  beautiful 
ones;  at  first  wooden  bridges  and  latterly,  in 
many  cases,  stone  and  iron  ones.  The  first 
bridge  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John  Dunn 
in  1831  or  32.  Major  John  M.  Lemon  rebuilt 
the  bridge  over  the  Kankakee  river  about  1846 
and  kept  it  as  a  toll  bridge  for  many  years.  At 
the  early  ferries  they  also  had  canoes  and  made 
the  horses  swim  longside. 

In  1861  it  was  seen  that  a  bridge  at  Chambers 
Landing  on  a  line  between  Knox  and  LaPorte 
was  a  necessity,  and  the  matter  of  building  one 
was  agitated.  Both  Starke  and  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ties  were  mutually  interested.  Business  transac¬ 
tions  between  the  two  places  were  almost  entirely 
cut  off,  but  if  a  bridge  was  built  a  large  portion 
of  the  trade  of  Knox  county  would  be  turned  to 


LaPorte.  To  reach  LaPorte  the  people  of  Knox 
must  go  by  way  of  Walkerton,  or  else  to  Porter 
or  other  points  west  around  by  Burch's  ferry.  On 
the  other  hand  if  a  thoroughfare  was  opened 
much  of  the  travel  to  the  west  that  entered  the 
state  at  Fort  Wayne  and  went  to  Chicago  by  wav 
of  Goshen  and  LaPorte,  would  take  the  nearer 
route  by  way  of  Knox  and  thence  to  Chicago  bv 
way  of  Valparaiso.  And  so  it  was  argued  that 
Hanna  Station  and  Union  Mills  would  receive 
much  trade  from  the  northern  part  of  Knox 
county,  and  that  Knox  would  receive  an  influx 
of  people  from  the  east.  There  was  much  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  and  the  papers  of  both  coun¬ 
ties  strongly  advocated  the  building  of  a  bridge 
at  Chambers  Landing. 

Funds  were  subscribed  in  both  counties  and 
the  LaPorte  county  commissioners  at  their  March 
session,  1862,  appropriated  $100  and  agreed  to 
pay  the  balance  not  made  up  by  subscription. 
An  experienced  man  was  appointed  to  view  the 
site  of  the  bridge  which  in  due  time  was  built. 
This  is  a  fair  type  of  the  progress  of  bridge 
building  across  the  Kankakee. 

The  spring  of  1904  was  a  severe  one  for  the 
bridges  of  the  county.  On  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  snow  which  melted,  the  water  was  very 
high  and  the  currents  strong.  In  February  four 
bridges  were  washed  away ;  including  the  Barnes 
bridge,  one  crossing  Trail  creek  near  the  Gould 
farm,  and  two  near  LaCrosse.  Others  were 
rendered  unsafe.  On  this  account  the  county 
commissioners  gave  their  attention  to  building 
several  new  bridges,  and  the  work  was  soon  in 
progress. 

In  a  fair  consideration  of  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  which  the  county  has  employed,  the 
stage-coach  must  be  included — the  old  “twice-a- 
week”  stage-coach.  It  was  a  slow  mode  of 
travel,  but  the  passengers  had  a  good  time.  The 
rate  of  speed  in  pleasant  weather  and  with  favor¬ 
able  roads  was  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour  and  the  average  cost  was  perhaps  five 
cents  a  mile.  The  vehicles  have  been  forgotten 
as  completely  as  the  days  they  represented.  When 
the  steam  horse  which  at  first  plowed  the  waters 
took  to  land  in  the  east,  the  finest  of  the  stages 
were  taken  west  and  some  of  them  as  far  as  “the 
Rockies."  But  what  has  become  of  the  less 
pretentious  ones  which  were  not  worth  trans- 
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ferring?  No  one  knows;  they  have  simply 
dropped  out  of  existence.  But  what  memories 
cluster  around  them!  How  the  people  at  the 
taverns,  yes,  and  all  the  villagers,  looked  and 
longed  for  the  coming  of  the  stage-coach !  What 
a  bustle  there  was  on  its  arrival !  what  hand  shak¬ 
ings!  what  greetings!  what  interchanges!  what 
life!  The  stage  brought  the  latest  news  from 
the  outside  world,  brought  the  newspapers, 
brought  the  mails.  But  the  uncertainty  and  ir¬ 
regularity  connected  with  all  this  were  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  1844  there  was  but  one  mail 
each  week  between  LaPorte  and  Union  Mills. 
A  LaPorte  paper  of  February  5,  1848,  says, 
“The  stage  from  the  south  arrived  last  evening 
but  we  are  still  without  the  Indianapolis  mail. 
We  receive  the  Wabash  valley  papers  regularly, 
not  so  those  from  Indianapolis.”  The  same  paper 
of  February  19,  1848,  says,  “There  was  no  mail 
last  evening  from  the  east  or  south,  hence  there 
is  nothing  from  the  legislature.”  In  another  issue 
the  paper  says.  “We  are  compelled  to  go  to 
press  without  our  mail  because  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Logansport  and  Indianapolis  is  almost  im¬ 
passable  for  the  stage.  It  should  have  been 
packed  through  on  horseback.  Such  negligence 
is  unpardonable.”  In  its  issue  of  January  6, 
1849,  the  same  paper  says,  “We  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  has  become  of  our  southern  mails. 
We  have  not  received  the  Daily  State  Journal 
since  the  22nd  of  December  nor  any  thing  else 
from  Indianapolis.  There  are  reports  of  great 
storms.”  All  this  gives  us  an  idea  of  life  in  those 
days,  which  hardly  seems  real  to  us  how  when 
we  have  railroad  trains,  electric  cars,  frequent  and 
fresh  mails,  the  telegraph,  and  can  stand  in  La¬ 
Porte  and  hear  a  watch  tick  in  New  York  city. 

As  intimated  in  previous  chapters,  the  time 
came  when  there  were  great  efforts  to  improve 
the  lines  of  travel,  and  as  the  most  available  means 
plank  roads  came  into  use.  These  sustained 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  roads  of  that  day 
that  our  new  macadamized  roads  do  to  those 
we  have  been  using.  There  were  plank  roads 
from  LaPorte  to  different  points,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  Michigan  City.  Samuel  B.  Webster 
finished  the  plank  road  between  LaPorte  and 
Plymouth.  These  roads  greatly  facilitated  com¬ 
munication. 

LaPorte  county  has  never  been  a  region  of 


canals,  but  sometime  it  may  be  connected  by  a 
canal  to  the  Wabash  river.  There  is  a  low  water 
shed  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Wabash  river,  and  surveys  have  shown  that 
the  construction  of  a  canal  between  them  is  both 
practical  and  feasible.  In  September,  1903,  the 
Wabash  River  Improvement  Association  was 
formed.  Fifteen  Hundred  delegates  assembled  in 
Terre  Haute,  comprising  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  valley,  assembled  to  inaugurate 
the  work  of  improvement.  Among  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  Congressmen  James  A.  Hemen- 
way,  Robert  Williams,  E.  S.  Holliday,  Robert 
Miers,  James  Crawley,  Messrs.  Samuel  Mur¬ 
dock,  J.  Frank  Hanley,  ex-Governor  W.  S.  Hag¬ 
gard,  Frank  B.  Posey,  G.  V.  Menzies,  Frank 
Havill,  Manuel  Cronbach,  James  W.  Emison, 
T.  H.  Adams,  Edward  Watson  and  Mayor 
Rousch  of  Vincennes.  Mr.  A.  R.  Colborn,  of 
Michigan  City,  is  vice  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  LaPorte  county.  Already  a  commodious 
lock  has  been  built  by  the  government  in  the 
Wabash  river  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  a  splendid 
piece  of  work  and  large  enough  to  accommodate 
any  traffic  for  which  it  might  be  needed  in  the 
future.  The  Wabash  River  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  for  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  from  Michigan  City  to  the  Wabash 
river,  and  is  making  a  movement  to  interest  peo¬ 
ple  along  the  route  in  this  great  project.  Maps 
of  the  canal  and  explanations  of  the  objects  of 
the  improvement  have  been  sent  to  leading  men 
in  the  counties  through  which  the  canal  will  pass. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  Frank  O. 
Fitton,  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana;  W.  H.  Dun¬ 
can  of  Terre  Haute,  and  Charles  Murdock,  of 
Lafayette.  The  constitution  of  the  association 
provides  that  there  shall  be  one  vice  president 
of  the  association  from  each  county  traversed  by 
the  route  of  the  proposed  canal.  The  length  of 
the  proposed  waterway  is  forty-five  miles.  The 
route  begins  at  Michigan  City  and  takes  a  diag¬ 
onal  course  through  LaPorte  and  Starke  counties 
to  the  Tippecanoe  river  at  a  point  near  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  of  Starke  and  Pulaski  counties.  This 
section  of  the  course  is  a  straight  line  passing 
near  Wellsboro,  the  head  of  English  lake  and 
Knok  in  Starke  county.  Beginning  at  the  Tippe¬ 
canoe  the  route  passes  down  that  river  through 
Pulaski  and  W  hite  counties  to  the  Wabash  river 
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above  Lafayette  in  Tippecanoe  county.  If  the 
plans  of  the  Wabash  River  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  realized  Lake  Michigan  would 
be  connected  by  waterway  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  is  not  history,  but  it  is  history 
that  these  steps  have  been  taken,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  any  nation,  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
to  have  internal  water  ways  so  that  it  can  move 
its  shipping  with  the  least  inconvenience  and 
danger. 

As  to  railroads,  some  were  given  right  of  way 
long  before  they  came,  and  some  which  never 
came.  The  coming  of  the  Michigan  Central  and 
of  the  Northern  Indiana,  now  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  has  been  described  in 
another  chapter.  The  former,  which  is  a  great 
trunk  line  of  the  Vanderbilt  system,  affording  the 
best  of  service  east  and  west,  was  completed  to 
Michigan  City  in  the  year  1850.  It  has  ten  miles 
of  track  in  the  county.  The  latter  road  reached 
LaPorte  in  1852.  It  was  then  called  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad. 
This  is  also  a  great  trunk  line  and  one  of  the  best 
of  roads  in  every  respect.  It  was  not  completed 
through  the  county  until  the  year  1853.  It  has 
twenty-five  miles  of  road  in  the  county. 

The  Lake  Shore  has  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  four  miles  west  of  LaPorte  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  yards  for  the  coaling  and  watering 
of  engines.  Houses  will  be  built  by  the  company 
for  the  quartering  of  employes  and  their  families, 
and  with  the  opening  of  these  facilities  the  coal¬ 
ing  and  watering  of  engines  in  this  city  will  be 
abandoned.  This  move  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  taken  by  the  Lake  Shore  in  this 
vicinity  in  many  years.  That  it  will  result  in  the 
growth  of  a  fair-sized  town  is  unquestioned. 

The  next  railroad  to  come  was  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Chicago,  now  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  and  Louisville,  or  the  Monon.  It  runs 
north  and  south  through  the  county,  connecting 
with  the  Michigan  Central  at  Michigan  City, 
with  the  Lake  Shore  at  Otis,  and  with  all  the 
roads  which  run  east  and  west  until  it  reaches 
the  Kankakee  river.  This,  until  the  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  was  built,  was  the  longest  road  in  the 
county,  having  thirty-one  miles  of  track. 

The  next  road  that  was  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  was  the  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  Chicago, 


later  called  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago, 
now  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western ;  though  within 
a  few  years  it  has  been  bought  by  the  Lake 
Shore.  This  road  was  built  between  LaPorte 
and  Plymouth  in  1856,  and  a  great  celebration 
occurred  at  both  ends  of  the  line  on  the  opening 
of  the  road.  There  were  gaps  between  Plymouth 
and  Rochester,  between  Rochester  and  Peru,  and 
between  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City.  One  by 
one  those  gaps  were  filled,  the  last  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  1871,  giving  LaPorte  communication 
north  and  south.  This  road  has  twenty-one  miles 
of  track  in  the  county. 

In  1857  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  road  was  completed,  which  runs  nearly 
east  and  west  through  Wanatah  and  Hanna. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  road  beds  in  the  country. 

In  i860  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  road 
was  built  through  the  southern  corner  of  the 
county.  It  intersected  with  the  Pittsburg  and 
Fort  Wayne  at  Valparaiso,  but  in  the  year  1868 
the  company  tore  up  its  track  from  Valparaiso 
to  section  15,  township  33,  range  4  west,  and 
built  the  road  upon  its  present  line,  entering 
Chicago  on  its  own  track.  LaCrosse  is  the  only 
station  it  has  in  the  county.  It  is  now  called  the 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  and  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
terq.  It  has  eight  miles  of  track  in  the  county. 

In  1873  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  road 
was  built  through  the  county.  It  was  sometimes 
called  the  Peninsula  road.  Its  eastern  terminus 
was  Port  Huron  and  its  western  Valparaiso.  At 
first  it  did  not  prosper,  but  in  1879  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  afterwards  extended  its  line  to  Chicago 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk.  The  line  is  constantly  improving.  It 
has  twenty-eight  miles  of  track  in  the  county, 
running  through  Mill  Creek,  Stillwell,  Kings¬ 
bury,  and  Union  Mills. 

The  next  road  built  in  the  county  was  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  was  completed  in 
1874.  This  road  takes  a  straight  line  through 
the  entire  county,  entering  at  section  twenty-one 
in  Johnson  township  and  leaving  at  section  six 
in  Clinton  township.  It  runs  through  Union 
Center,  Tracy  Station,  Wellsboro,  and  Alida  Sta- 
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tion,  and  has  twenty-two  miles  of  track  in  the 
county.  All  these  roads  make  a  total  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Since  1874  six  railroads  have  been  built  in 
the  county,  seven  if  we  consider  the  new  line  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  into  Chicago,  but  just  com¬ 
pleted  as  a  separate  road.  There  is  the  New 
York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  known  as  the 
Nickel  Plate,  running  nearly  east  and  west 
through  Hanna  and  Cass  townships;  the  New 
York.  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  commonly  called 
the  Erie,  which  cuts  across  Dewey  township  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  county ;  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois,  built  as  a  coal  road,  running 
up  to  LaCrosse  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
county,  and  the  Wabash  which  runs  nearly  east 
and  west  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  tak¬ 
ing  in  Westville.  There  is  also  the  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Louisville,  which  has  only  just  begun 
to  run  through  trains.  This  road  runs  through 
LaCrosse  and  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
And  lastly  there  is  the  Pere  Marquette,  formerly 
called  .the  West  Michigan,  the  first  line  of  which 
was  built  several  years  ago,  and  enters  the 
count}’  on  the  west  half  of  section  ten  in  Spring- 
field  township,  and  takes  a  crooked  southerly 
course  to  LaCrosse,  running  through  Springville, 
LaPorte,  Wellsboro,  Hanna,  and  Thomaston  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  does  a  large  freight  business  and  is  the 
longest  road  in  the  county,  having  about  forty 
miles  of  track.  Quite  recently  this  company  has 
extended  its  line  from  New  Buffalo  to  Porter,  so 
as  to  run  into  Chicago,  excepting  terminal  facili¬ 
ties,  over  its  own  line  from  Grand  Rapids  and 
the  north.  A  fine  station  and  freight  house  have 
been  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Franklin  street 
in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan  City,  and  for 
some  months  trains  have  been  running  on 
schedule  time.  As  the  two  cities  are  connected 
by  an  electric  line,  this  gives  Michigan  City  and 
LaPorte  another  line  of  communication  with 
Chicago.  These  later  railroads  aggregate  about 
one  hundred  miles  of  track,  making  a  total  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  county. 
Few  counties  are  so  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
Two  of  them  are  main  lines  to  the  south,  the  most 
of  the  remainder  are  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  to 
the  cities  of  the  east.  Chicago  is  and  will  remain 
the  great  mart  of  the  west  where  are  gathered 
vast  productions,  and  LaPorte  county  lies  across 


the  pathway  from  this  great  storehouse  of  the 
eastern  markets.  The  county  is  in  line  of  a  great 
commerce. 

As  to  electric  lines,  the  Lake  Cities  Electric 
Railway  Company  operates  a  line  in  Michigan 
City  and  gives  excellent  service.  In  1903  its 
Eastport  branch*  was  opened,  since  which  time 
its  business  has  increased.  In  December,  1902, 
there  was  a  sale  under  the  order  of  the  Federal 
court,  after  which  the  company  was  reorganized, 
with  better  facilities  for  interior  transportation. 
In  March,  1904,  the  company  purchased  and  put 
in  place  a  new  generator  of  250  K.  M.  capacity, 
and  a  new  Porter-Alien  engine  to  generate  power 
to  operate  the  cars  of  its  system,  since  which  time 
the  cars  have  been  run  with  ease.  Near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1903  the  Chicago  and  South  Shore 
electric  line  was  opened  between  LaPorte  and 
Michigan  City  and  did  a  satisfactory  business, 
exceeding  expectations.  This  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefits  the  county,  especially  the  two  cities, 
ever  received.  It  has  stimulated  business,  pro¬ 
moted  cordiality  between  the  two  cities,  and  has 
become  a  convenience  in  many  respects.  It  is 
passing  through  financial  troubles  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Hon.  Lemuel  Darrow  and  Fred  H. 
Fitch,  receivers;  but  in  March,  1904,  Judge  An¬ 
derson  of  the  Federal  court  granted  an  order 
authorizing  them  to  issue  receivers  certificates  to 
the  amount  of  $35,000,  and  the  money  has  been 
used  to  obtain  additional  power,  new  cars,  and 
other  improvements.  The  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  increasing,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  road  should  not  be  a  good  investment.  Many 
a  new  road  has  to  go  through  this  process  before 
it  recovers  from  the  burden  of  building  and  is 
placed  on  a  paying  basis.  The  road  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  receivers  who  will  build  it  up. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  electric  lines 
projected  to  connect  Michigan  City,  LaPorte  and 
other  centers  in  the  county  with  Chicago  and 
eastern  and  southern  towns,  but  it  appears  likely 
that  the  next  few  years  will  witness  the  opening 
of  several  such  lines. 

The  Indians  on  the  war  path  or  on  the  trail 
had  a  way  of  bending  twigs  to  let  their  tribes¬ 
men  who  followed  them  know  the  direction  in 
which  they  had  gone.  There  was  danger  of  their 
enemies  also  reading  the  sign,  but  so  there  is 
danger  of  the  enemy  catching  the  wireless  mess- 
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age  of  to-day.  The  Indians  had  many  signs  and 
secret  ways  of  communication  by  which  they 
overcame  time  and  distance,  and  which  were 
harbingers  of  the  modern  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone.  Time  runs  in  circles,  the  human  race 
always  comes  around  to  the  same  point  again, 
only  higher  up;  in  other  words  progress  is  a 
spiral  and  not  a  circle  on  a  dead  level. 

In  the  forties  when  Air.  Samuel  F.  Alorse, 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  trying 
to  introduce  his  system  and  interest  capital  on 
is  behalf,  he  made  several  tours  and  among  other 
places  he  visited  LaPorte.  He  set  up  his  ap¬ 
paratus  and  miniature  telegraph  in  the  old  court 
house  and  gave  a  lecture  on  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  system.  By 
1848  the  telegraph  was  completed  to  Chicago, 
and  then  LaPorte  received  the  earliest  eastern 
news  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune .  In  April, 
1849,  the  poles  were  erected  to  connect  LaPorte 
by  telegraph  with  Chicago,  and  the  people  paid 
their  installments  to  the  enterprise.  September 
came  and  the  wires  were  not  strung.  This  oc¬ 
casioned  no  little  complaint,  but  after  a  time  the 
line  was  completed  and  the  county  was  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  marked  the 
end  of  depending  upon  the  stage  coach  and  heavy 
roads  for  the  news.  From  that  time  onward  we 
find  the  people,  especially  on  all  important  oc¬ 
casions  such  as  political  elections,  gathering 
around  the  telegraph  for  their  news.  The  right 
was  granted  to  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph 
Company  to  erect  poles  and  fixtures  in  the  county 
as  early  as  1847.  In  1856  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  was  organized  by  Hiram 
Sibley  and  Ezra  Cornell,  and  this  company 
gradually  absorbed  others,  even  the  extensive 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  system.  The  Western  Union 
has  offices  at  every  railroad  station  of  importance 
in  the  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Cable  Company  constructed  a  line  through  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  county,  parallel¬ 
ing  the  Alichigan  Central  Railroad.  On  June  6th 
of  that  year  an  office  was  opened  at  Alichigan  City 
with  E.  D.  Keys  as  manager.  On  July  1,  1894, 
D.  AI.  Farnsworth  relieved  Air.  Keys,  and  he  in 
turn  was  relieved  bv  J.  H.  Keown  on  June  1, 
1898.  On  November  1st  of  the  same  year  Aliss 
Belle  Rowland  took  charge  of  the  company’s 


business,  being  relieved  June  1,  1899,  by  R.  AL 
Robinson,  who  is  the  manager  at  the  time  of  this- 
writing.  The  Postal  also  has  an  office  in  La¬ 
Porte,  and  thus  the  county  has  excellent  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  with  the  whole  world.  In 
the  spring  of  1903  the  Postal  was  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  would  take  messages  for  the  wire¬ 
less  telegraph. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in-  . 
ventions  of  the  age  is  that  of  the  telephone,  de¬ 
vised  by  Air.  A.  Graham  Bell  and  first  put  to- 
business  use  in  1877,  after  ten  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  culminating  in  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
the  instrument  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  Un¬ 
like  their  treatment  of  the  telegraph — perhaps 
they  had  learned  wisdom — the  public  immediately 
saw  the  utility  of  the  new  method  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  business  grew  with  incredible  rapid¬ 
ity.  At  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  its  history 
the  mileage  of  telephone  lines  in  the  United  States 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  telegraph.  Five 
years  later  it  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
telegraph. 

About  1888  or  89  the  Cushman  Telephone 
Company  established  an  exchange  in  LaPorte,. 
one,  probably  the  Bell,  having  been  operated  a 
short  time  before.  J.  E.  Putnam  was  the  Cush¬ 
man  manager,  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Hans.  In 
1890  suit  for  infringement  was  brought  by  the 
Bell  company  against  all  subscribers  in  La- 
Laporte  before  Judge  Blodgett,  Chicago,  who 
ordered  all  the  phones  to  be  burned.  Air.  Hans 
shipped  them  all  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose.  The 
Stowager  Automatic  Telephone  Company  then 
established  an  experimental  station  in  LaPorte. 
While  it  was  in  operation  an  excursion  of  inter¬ 
ested  people  was  brought  here  from  Chicago  and 
banqueted.  This  company  after  a  few  years  was 
merged  in  the  present  company  which  is  now 
owned  entirely  by  local  capital. 

The  Alerchants  Alutual  Telephone  Company 
of  Alichigan  City  was  given  a  franchise  on  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1894.  The  Central  Union  or  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  was  given  a  franchise  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  December  14,  1891.  The  LaPorte 
company  has  a  long  distance  contract  with  the 
Bell  to  all  points,  and  also  has  toll  stations  at 
Westville,  Otis,  Condonville,  Dewey,  Kingsbury^ 
Wellsboro,  Union  Mills,  Hanna,  Wanatah,  Tracy, 
A I  ill  Creek,  Stillwell,  Union  Center,  Rolling 
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Prairie,  and  Michigan  City.  It  has  about  fifty 
farmers  on  its  line,  and  applications  for  new 
phones  come  in  faster  than  they  can  be  supplied. 
Thus  Michigan  City  and  LaPorte  have  communi¬ 
cation  with  nearly  every  village  in  the  county. 
There  is  another  company  at  Wanatah  having  an 
exchange  in  that  town,  with  a  line  to  LaCrosse. 
This  company  connectes  with  the  exchange  at 
Valparaiso  and  at  LaPorte,  and  is  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  local  business.  Besides  these, 
Henry  Cathcart  and  Henry  Smith  are  about  con¬ 
structing  a  farmer's  line  between  LaPorte  and 
Dewev,  which  will  be  under  the  management  of 
the  LaPorte  company.  The  farmers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  talk  with  their  neighbors,  or  with  per¬ 
sons  in  their  homes  in  the  different  towns,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  personal  visit.  This  closes 
our  general  view  of  the  subject  of  communica¬ 


tion.  The  wireless  telegraph  has  not  come  yet 
From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  world 
is  coming  to  be  all  of  a  piece.  Once  every  little 
community  could  live  by  itself,  make  its  own 
clothes,  wagons,  tools,  and  all  the  articles  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  existence.  But  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc.,  closer  re¬ 
lations  were  established,  and  communities  and 
states  became  dependent  upon  each  other.  The 
same  is  true  in  larger  form.  Once  our  nation 
could  live  by  itself  and  avoid  entangling  alliances 
with  other  nations,  but  that  time  is  past.  Ocean 
greyhounds  and  cables  have  made  it  impossible. 
To-day  the  United  States  can  no  more  be  a  na¬ 
tion  by  herself  than  South  Carolina  could  be  a 
state  by  herself.  She  must  perform  her  proper 
part  of  right  and  justice  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 

“All  the  invention?  that  the  world  contains 
Were  not  by  reason  first  found  out,  nor  brains, 

But  pass  for  theirs  who  had  the  luck  to  light 
Upon  them  by  mistake  or  oversight.” — 

Butler. 

“Invention  is  activity  of  mind,  as  fire  is  air  in  motion; 
A  sharpening  of  the  spiritual  sight  to  discern  hidden 


aptitude?.” — 

Tuffer'j 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  Perhaps  the  very  necessities  which 
confronted  the  pioneers  of  this  country,  and  which 
have  met  us  frequently  in  the  progress  of  our 
civilization,  have  called  forth  the  creative  facul¬ 
ties,  and  stimulated  that  inventive  genius  which 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  American  citizen.  But  ne¬ 
cessity  can  hardly  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
people  both  north  and  south  of  our  national  border 
do  not  manifest  such  inventive  genius.  Their 
necessities  have  been  as  great  as  ours  but  they  are 
far  behind  us  with  their  inventions.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
this  respect. 

The  people  of  LaPorte  county  have  manifested 
something  of  the  inventive  genius  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  nation,  a  few  instances  of  which  may 
be  mentioned.  In  1840  Mr.  Thorrras  C.  Reynolds 
•of  Westville  invented  a  self-propeller  attachment 
to  a  steam  engine.  He  was  born  in  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  June  16,  1827.  His  parents  were  Levi 
and  Hannah  Reynolds  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  respectively.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and  educated  in  a  subscription  school  which  was 
taught  in  “a  log  shanty”  with  slab  benches  for 
seats.  Mr.  Reynolds  became  a  watchmaker  and 
engine  repairer.  In  the  days  when  the  individual 
was  a  general  manufacturer  Mr.  Reynolds  would 


;  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

make  nearly  ten  watches  a  year  on  an  average  for 
several  years.  He  came  to  this  county  with  his 
parents  in  1833,  at  a  time  when  five  hundred  In¬ 
dians  were  camped  at  Petro’s  grove,  near  the 
present  town  of  Westville. 

In  the  summer  of  1845  Mr.  E.  Owen  of  La¬ 
Porte,  patented  and  manufactured  a  ditching  ma¬ 
chine.  A  cut  of  this  machine  occupied  half  a 
newspaper  page  and  was  a  very  impressive  object. 
The  inventor  informed  the  agricultural  community 
generally  that  his  machine  was  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation,  to  which  he  invited  the  attention  of  all 
having  marsh  or  wet  lands  to  drain  dry,  prairie  to 
fence,  and  hedge,  dyke  or  mill  races  to  build. 
He  described  the  necessity  and  importance  of  his 
machine,  and  was  well  aware  of  the  imposition 
often  practiced  upon  the  people  by  patents ;  but  his 
machine  was  an  exception  to  this  and  those  in¬ 
terested  were  invited  to  come  and  see  it  work. 
It  would  cut  a  ditch  of  any  desired  length,  deep 
or  shallow,  in  any  land  where  a  plow  could  be 
used. 

It  is  said  that  John  S.  Fosdick,  for  many  years 
a  dentist  of  wide  and  favorable  reputation,  living 
in  LaPorte,  in  an  early  day  invented  a  gun  which 
was  very  like  the  Gatling  gun  so  famous  at  the 
present  time.  Dr.  Fosdick  was  a  very  ingenious 
man,  the  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Strong)  Fos- 
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dick,  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  They  came 
west  in  1830  and  settled  in  Niles,  Michigan,  and 
in  1836  removed  to  LaPorte  county,  located  in 
Coolspring  township,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
Dr.  Fosdick  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  dentistry.  He  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  study  of  general  medicine  and  at¬ 
tended  a  medical  college  for  that  purpose,  but 
abandoned  it  for  dentistry.  He  became  eminent 
in  his  profession. 

The  famous  McCormick  reaper  and  binder  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  LaPorte  county. 
Mr.  Jacob  J.  Mann  was  carrying  on  a  country 
wagon  and  blacksmith  shop  in  Westville  in  1848. 
His  son,  Henry  F.  Mann,  had  learned  the  wagon- 
maker's  trade  with  his  father.  Together  they  in¬ 
vented  the  sickle  in  sections,  but  McCormick  got 
hold  of  the  invention,  there  was  trouble  between 
McCormick  and  the  Manns  on  account  of  it,  and 
this  trouble  on  one  occasion  took  Hon.  C.  H. 
Cathcart  to  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Manns. 
The  Mann  harvesting  machine  was  first  manu¬ 
factured  in  1848,  at  which  time  application  was 
made  for  a  patent  which  was  granted  on  June  19, 
1849.  1°  that  year  ten  of  the  machines  were  made, 
and  put  in  operation  during  harvest  time,  but  they 
had  defects  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome. 
This  occupied  the  minds  of  the  inventors  until 
1853,  when  they  made  another  machine  embracing 
many  improvements  for  which  they  filed  a  caveat. 
In  1855  they  made  application  for  a  second  pat¬ 
ent  which  was  granted  to  J.  J.  and  H.  F.  Mann 
on  June  3,  1856.  The  improved  machine  was 
exhibited  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  held  at  La¬ 
fayette  in  1853,  and  was  looked  upon  with  so  much 
favor  by  the  farmers  and  examining  committee 
that  it  was  awarded  the  first  premium,  though 
there  were  several  popular  machines  competing 
with  it. 

The  inventors  and  patentees  of  this  valuable 
machine  encountered  many  difficulties,  but  they 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  quite  a  number  of 
their  machines  for  each  harvest,  and  also  in  hav¬ 
ing  them  made  by  other  parties,  among  whom  was 
John  D.  Stewart,  of  LaPorte.  Within  twenty 
years  about  two  thousand  of  these  machines  were 
made  and  put  into  use  in  the  harvest  field.  The 
Mann  harvesting  machine  was  put  in  competition 
with  others  at  fairs  on  many  a  hotly  contested 
field  trial,  and  almost  always  came  off  with  the 


highest  honors.  In  1857  Mr.  Henry  Mills  of 
Noble  township  invented  the  binding  car  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Mann  reaper,  for  riding  and  binding, 
which  invention  came  into  almost  universal  use- 
on  reaping  machines. 

In  1857  we  find  advertised  in  LaPorte,  H.  F. 
Mann’s  Great  Western  Iron  Mower.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  contained  a  cut  of  the  machine,  which 
looked  very  much  like  those  of  the  present  day. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  machine  was  compact, 
durable,  not  likely  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  of 
light  draft,  being  for  two  horses.  The  frame  work 
was  of  wrought  iron,  the  drive  wheel  was  four 
feet  in  diameter,  it  was  furnished  with  two  sickles, 
one  smooth  and  one  with  serrated  edge,  having 
three  extra  sections  for  each,  either  of  which  could, 
be  used  as  the  grass  to  be  cut  required.  There- 
were  also  three  extra  guards  and  one  extra  small 
pinion  furnished.  The  cash  price  was  $100,  and 
the  usual  guarantee  was  furnished.  On  June  24,. 
1857,  this  machine  had  a  public  test  near  West¬ 
ville.  The  grass  chosen  was  light,  short  and 
difficult  to  cut  but  the  mower  did  exceedingly 
clean  work.  There  is  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
influential  men  in  the  county  who  witnessed  this 
trial  and  gave  the  machine  their  approval. 

Jacob  J.  Mann  passed  away  in  the  early 
part  of  1868  at  Westville.  His  son,  however, 
remained  in  the  county  for  several  years  and 
plied  his  inventive  genius,  and  in  1876  we  find  him 
in  Pittsburg  still  studying  to  improve  agricultural 
machinery  and  engaged  in  developing  a  com¬ 
bined  two-wheeled  mower  and  harvester  upon 
which  the  binders  could  ride  and  bind. 

The  invention  of  a  fanning  mill  by  a  worthy 
citizen  brought  an  industry  to  LaPorte.  About 
the  year  1858  Ellis  Michael,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  construction  department  in  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  shops,  realizing  the  possibilities  of  a 
device  that  would  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  after  it  was  flailed,  invented  what  is  now  the 
Michael  fanning  mill.  He  commenced  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  machines  in  the  woodshed  in  the 
rear  of  the  little  house  at  the  corner  of  Monroe 
and  Ludlow  streets,  making  them  entirely  by  hand. 
He  retained  his  situation  with  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  using  only  his  spare  time  in  the  new  busi¬ 
ness.  He  would  make  a  couple  of  mills  and  then 
take  them  himself  to  some  little  town  and  sell 
them,  from  which  he  procured  the  money  to  make 
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other  machines.  In  this  manner  he  began  the 
business  which  years  after  made  him  a  wealthy 
man.  Slowly  but  surely  he  worked  his  way  to  the 
front.  With  perseverance  and  strict  economy  he 
placed  himself  on  a  sure  footing.  P.  G.  Winn  was 
made  a  partner,  and  one  horse  furnished  the  power 
to  manufacture  the  machines.  E.  F.  Michael  soon 
purchased  Mr.  Winn's  interest  and  the  firm  name 
became  E.  Michael  &  Company.  Ellis  Michael 
afterwards  sold  a  portion  of  his  interest  to  Henry 
Sands  and  the  institution,  which  had  now  assumed 
large  proportions,  was  incorporated  in  1887  under 
the  name  of  the  E.  F.  Michael  Company.  On 
January  1,  1897,  Charles  H.  Michael  succeeded 
to  the  control  of  the  entire  business.  He  has  im¬ 
proved  the  machine  and  enlarged  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plant.  It  is  marvellous  how  thoroughly 
his  mills  will  separate  different  kinds  of  grain 
from  each  other,  and  all  grains  from  the  chaff, 
chess,  etc.  In  1903  Mr.  C.  H.  Michael  was 
granted  a  patent  on  an  adjustable  chair. 

There  are  many  other  patents  on  agricultural 
machines  and  implements  which  have  been 
granted  to  citizens  of  LaPorte  county.  Indeed, 
the  Rumely  company  have  taken  out  so  many 
patents  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  give 
an  account  of  them  in  a  chapter  like  this.  This 
is  almost  certain  to  be  the  case  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  like  that  of  the  Rumely  company 
or  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company.  From 
time  to  time  improvements  are  made,  or  new 
things  invented,  which  it  is  considered  necessary 
or  wise  to  cover  with  patents,  and  this  is  accord¬ 
ingly  done. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  David  Bradley,  founder 
of  the  great  agricultural  manufacturing  company 
located  now  near  Kankakee,  Illinois,  a  writer  in  a 
newspaper  said:  “While  visiting  Jack  Spiller’s 
famous  farm  in  Newton  county,  Indiana,  he  wit¬ 
nessed  the  trial  of  a  Bradley  plow.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  new  fangled  implement  would 
scour,  and  the  trial  drew  a  crowd  from  miles 
around.  Much  to  the  delight  of  the  farmers  pres¬ 
ent,  the  plow  did  the  work  as  represented,  and  they 
imagined  that  the  zenith  of  agricultural  implement 
invention  had  been  reached.  Up  to  this  time  no 
manufacturer  had  succeeded  in  making  a  plow 
that  would  scour  in  heavy  black  or  clay  soil." 
This  must  have  been  about  the  year  1850.  Before 
that  time  the  plowmen  were  compelled  to  stop 


every  little  while  and  clean  off  the  earth  sticking 
on  the  mold-board,  either  with  the  heel  or  better 
with  a  little  paddle  which  they  carried  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  a  great  change  when  they  began 
to  hold  plows  that  would  throw  off  all  the  black 
soil  and  remain  bright  and  clean.  But  the  changes 
were  as  great  with  other  implements,  and  though 
not  instantaneous  they  came  very  rapidly.  At 
first  it  was  necessary  to  beat  out  wheat  and  oats 
with  flails,  or  tread  it  out  on  smooth  ground 
floors  with  oxen  or  horses  in  the  oriental  style, 
but  threshing  machines  came  to  the  farms  almost 
before  the  railroads  and  all  this  was  changed. 
It  was  necessary  to  clean  out  the  chaff  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  grain  up  into  the  air  and  letting  the  wind 
blow  the  chaff  away,  but  fanning  mills  came  into 
use  and  one  was  needed  on  every  farm.  Next 
came  the  separator  machines.  In  each  July  many 
laborers  would  go  to  the  great  grain  fields  on  Door 
Prairie,  where  a  good  cradler  would  receive  often 
$2  per  day  for  his  work,  and  from  three  to  four 
acres  was  considered  a  good  day's  work.  But 
the  mowing  and  reaping  machines  came.  They 
were  unloaded  from  the  cars  and  taken  out  to  the 
farms,  and  men  no  longer  swung  the  cradles  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day.  At  length  came 
that  triumph  of  human  invention,  the  great  har¬ 
vesting  machine,  cutting  the  grain,  raking  it.  into 
bundles,  binding  those  bundles  and  dropping  them 
in  the  field,  all  done  by  a  machine  drawn  by 
horses  driven  by  a  rider.  At  first  people  traveled 
on  horseback  or  in  ox  wagons,  then  in  larger  two- 
horse  farm  wagons.  Then  came  buggies  and  car¬ 
riages,  and  men  trained  their  horses  to  the  harness 
instead  of  to  the  saddle.  In  later  years  the 
farmers  had  good  covered  carriages,  so  that  the 
most  stylish  carriage  of  the  millionaire  was  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  vehicles  used  by  many 
well-to-do  citizens.  And  as  LaPorte  county  is 
the  oldest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest 
of  the  northwestern  counties,  here  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  costly  carriages  made  their  appearance  first. 
Is  not  the  present  time  better  than  the  good  old 
days? 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Wilkinson,  son  of  Lewis  A. 
Wilkinson  of  Scipio  township,  was  also  an  inven¬ 
tor.  He  was  educated  in  LaPorte,  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Rice,  a  school  teacher,  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  at 
Michigan  City  and  LaPorte,  was  afterwards  in 
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the  employ  of  the  Champion  Machine  Company 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  their  traveling  salesman 
in  the  southern  states,  and  was  the  patentee  of  an 
improved  cultivator  which  was  manufactured  for 
a  time  in  Kankakee,  Illinois,  after  breaking  up 
the  inventor  and  his  father. 

Mr.  Antipas  J.  Bowell  invented  a  rotary 
steam  engine,  and  a  power  for  churning,  etc. 
This  consisted  of  a  tilted  disk  outside  of  the 
kitchen,  from  which  by  a  belt  the  power  was 
transmitted  to  the  chum  inside.  The  disk  turned 
by  the  weight  of  an  animal,  which  must  walk  or 
hang  by  the  rope  with  which  it  was  tied.  Sheep 
were  tried,  but  the  creature  would  lie  down  and 
bleat.  Then  dogs  were  used ;  and  it  is  said  that 
every  heavy  dog  in  the  community  learned  to  run 
away  when  headed  for  the  churn. 

Mr.  Edward  Dolman,  of  Wanatah,  has  pat¬ 
ented  a  middlings  purifier,  and  has  invented  other 
flouring  appliances  not  patented. 

Even  if  this  were  all  there  is  to  tell  of  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  LaPorte  county,  it  must  be  seen  that 
they  have  had  no  little  influence  on  the  industries 
of  the  country.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  1861  Mr. 
H.  F.  Mann,  then  of  LaPorte,  invented  a  breech¬ 
loading  rifle  cannon  which  was  then  regarded  as 
a  wonderful  thing.  He  made  arrangements  at 
Pittsburg  to  have  a  gun  manufactured  of  cast 
steel,  five  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  with  a  three- 
inch  bore,  which  would  do  some  fast  shooting. 
The  gun  was  completed  and  submitted  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington.  The  inventor  claimed 
that  it  was  superior  to  the  Whitworth  and  the 
Armstrong  guns.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
to  secure  the  patent  in  this  country,  which  was 
soon  issued.  This  gun  was  a  small  affair,  requir¬ 
ing  but  half  an  ounce  of  powder  to  a  charge,  and 
throwing  but  a  twelve  ounce  ball,  but  it  was  of 
extraordinary  range ;  it  threw  a  ball  easily  two 
miles,  w  hich  was  then  considered  a  great  distance. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  ordnance 
bureau  at  Washington  for  trial '  and  inspection, 
and  among  others  who  examined  it  wras  Captain 
Rodman,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Rodman 
gun.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  advo¬ 
cated  that  guns  of  a  larger  calibre  be  made  on  the 
same  principle.  The  trial  of  the  gun  was  very 
satisfactory,  the  government  desired  a  trial  of  a 
larger  piece  of  the  same  kind,  and  Mr.  Mann  re¬ 
turned  to  Pittsburg  to  have  one  made.  Singer, 


Ninick  &  Company,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
first  gun,  were  applied  to  again  and  they  soon 
cast  a  steel  ingot  for  a  field  piece  of  about  nine 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  gun  was  soon  completed. 
It  was  nine  and  a  half  feet  long  and  shone  like  a 
mirror.  Its  diameter  at  the  muzzle  was  five  and 
a  quarter  inches  and  at  the  breach  eight  and  three- 
quarters  inches.  .  Its  weight  was  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
was  three  inches,  and  rifled.  The  casting  was 
without  a  flaw,  which  was  then  very  difficult  to  ac¬ 
complish.  The  gun  required  a  charge  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  powder  and  fired  an  eight 
pound  ball.  The  arrangement  for  loading  was 
very  simple  and  perfect.  It  was  impossible  for  it 
to  become  foul  or  get  out  of  order.  It  could  be 
discharged  thirty  times  a  minute,  or  faster  than 
it  could  be  served.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
it  were  great  range  compared  with  its  weight, 
rapidity  of  firing,  and  nonliability  to  get  out  of 
order.  Its  great  strength  was  derived  from  its 
being  cast  steel.  This  material  was  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  to  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds  of  the  ordinary  gun  metal.  The 
new  piece  was  tried  in  Pittsburgh  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  trial  charge — one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
powder  and  an  eleven  pound  ball,  and  stood  the 
test  well.  Another  trial  was  made  in  the  same 
place  to  test  the  power  of  the  shot  on  iron  plates, 
and  the  trial  was  very  satisfactory.  The  follow¬ 
ing  week  the  gun  was  taken  to  Washington  for 
trial  there.  One  test  was  made  on  July  24,  1862, 
of  which  the  Washington  Republican  of  July  25 
speaks  as  follows : 

“Yesterday  afternoon,  in  company  with  Miles 
Greenwood,  Esq.,  the  eminent  iron  manufacturer 
of  Cincinnati,  and  H.  F.  Mann,  Esq.,  of  Indiana, 
we  had  a  delightful  ride  to  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Potomac  where  we  spent  an  hour  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  experimental  battery  grounds  witnessing 
the  rigid  tests  to  which  various  siege  guns  and 
field  pieces  are  subjected.  These  grounds  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  avenue,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  several  small  buildings  have 
been  erected  with  earth  thrown  up  around  them, 
and  in  which  the  guns  are  placed  and  their  charges 
fired  into  the  deep  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
small  ravine.  They  are  being  tested  bv  naval 
officers  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Dahlgreen 
of  the  navy. 
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“We  were  much  pleased  with  the  new,  breech¬ 
loading,  rifled,  eight-pound  gun  invented  and 
patented  by  H.  F.  Mann,  Esq.,  of  LaPorte,  In¬ 
diana,  and  manufactured  at  Pittsburg.  It  is  made 
of  steel,  about  6  feet  in  length,  3-inch  bore,  and 
requires  3-4  of  a  pound  of  powder  to  throw  a 
projectile  of  8  pounds. 

“We  understand  its  range  and  accuracy  were 
tested  at  the  navy  yard  and  found  to  be  all  right. 
It  is  now  undergoing  the  further  ordeal  of  firing 
1000  rounds  (353  having  been  fired),  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  endurance  of  the  gun,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  Guns  of  the  largest  calibre 
can  be  made  on  the  same  principle.,, 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  Mr.  Mann  ob¬ 
tained  an  order  from  the  government  for  an  eight- 
inch  rifle  cannon  of  the  same  kind,  which  was 
completed  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  September, 
1863,  and  was  fired  ten  proof  rounds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October.  It  was  then  removed  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  thence  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  it 
was  fired  twenty  rounds  in  1864,  and  in  1867  was 
again  successfully  tested  under  the  direction  of 
General  Rodman,  chief  ordnance  constructor'  of 
the  government.  In  the  early  part  of  1874,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Mann,  the  gun  was 
removed  to  the  West  Point  foundry,  where  it 
was  bored  up  to  eight  and  four-tenths  inches  and 
rifled,  after  which  it  was  taken  to  the  government 
proving  grounds  at  Sandy  Hook  in  New  York 
harbor  where  it  was  tested  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  ordnance  officers  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  using  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  pounds  of 
powder,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  pound  con¬ 
ical  projectiles.  The  results  obtained  compared 
favorably  with  results  obtained  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  with  government  guns  of  the  best 
standards. 

During  the  Civil  war,  when  sugar  was  so  high 
in  price  and  the  farmers  were  raising  and  experi¬ 
menting  with  sorghum  as  a  substitute,  and  when 
also  great  quantities  of  maple  sugar  were  made,  a 
very  useful  and  necessary  invention  was  put  upon 
the  market  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Miller  called  the  Rotary 
Sugar  Evaporator.  Wherever  this  invention  was 
used  and  its  practical  workings  observed,  it  gave 
great  satisfaction  and  was  pronounced  superior 
to  any  other ;  and  even  in  Illinois  where  Cook's 
evaporator  was  invented  and  where  the  proprie¬ 
tors  lived,  Miller's  took  the  precedence.  Mr. 


Miller  also  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  process  of  refining  sorghum  syrup,  and 
was  more  successful  than  others  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  and  inventions  in  that  direction. 

The  Brooks  turbine  water  wheel  was  invented 
in  1854.  Improvements  were  made  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  by  E.  B.  Brooks  and  his  brothers, 
and  in  1871  M.  A.  Brooks  took  out  a  patent  for 
an  improved  water  wheel.  The  first  one  was 
made  in  LaPorte  by  Brooks  &  Husselman. 
These  wheels  were  afterwards  manufactured  at 
the  machine  works  of  J.  N.  Brooks  and  have  been 
very  extensively  used  in  the  west. 

In  the  year  1859  George  W.  Miles,  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  invented  a  Felloe  Bending  Machine 
which  was  afterwards  used  in  the  LaPorte  wheel 
factory  and  was  improved  by  that  concern. 

In  1872  W.  W.  Smith,  of  LaPorte,  invented 
and  manufactured  a  very  ingenious  machine  for 
the  shaving  of  spokes.  This  was  used  by  the 
LaPorte  Wheel  Company. 

In  the  seventies  Mr.  George  F.  Smith,  of 
Michigan  City,  invented  and  patented  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Smith  Refrigerator  and  Manufact¬ 
uring  Company  was  organized  in  that  city,  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  was  vice-president  and  general 
superintendent.  The  company  had  four  large 
two-story  buildings,  employed  scores  of  hands 
and  did  a  thriving  business.  The  refrigerator 
was  constructed  on  high  scientific  principles,  it 
was  a  perfect  dry-air  cooler,  and  the  demand  for 
it  was  so  great  that  the  company  could  not  keep 
up  with  their  orders.  Mr.  Smith  became  the 
author  of  a  number  of  valuable  inventions,  among 
which  was  a  mortise  slide  gauge. 

The  LaPorte  Herald  of  April  19,  1862,  has  the 
following:  “We  have  seen  a  musical  novelty  at 
the  melodeon  manufactory  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  this 
city,  containing  rare  qualities.  Mr.  Nichols  has 
just  completed  an  invention  which  will  add  well 
earned  laurels  to  his  reputation  as  a  manufacturer, 
already  as  extensive  as  any  man  need  desire.  It 
is  put  up  in  a  compact  and  neatly  arranged  case 
and  affords  greater  extremes  of  power  and  quali¬ 
fications  than  we  ever  before  heard  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  made  with  reeds." 

In  January  of  the  present  year  the  newspapers 
contained  a  notice  of  the  death  of  J.  G.  W.  Ro¬ 
mans,  of  WTeymouth,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county  and  visited 
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here  the  year  before  his  death.  He  lived  in  Door 
Village,  >vhere  he  leaves  many  friends.  He  was 
a  natural  mechanic,  having  worked  as  finisher  in 
the  car  factory  at  Michigan  City  and  in  Chicago 
before  going  east,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
erection  of  hotels,  paper  mills  and  other  import¬ 
ant  buildings.  During  his  leisure  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  electricity,  in  which  he  became 
both  practical  and  thorough.  He  was  a  noted 
inventor,  and  among  the  products  of  his  fertile 
brain  were  a  vending  machine,  the  center  square 
for  mechanics,  a  railroad  signal  and  a  weighing 
machine,  completed  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Romans  was  born  in  Ohio,  July  14,  1849, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  this  county  when 
quite  young.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  went  to 
Boston  and  after  a  few  years  went  to  live  in 
Maine.  He  was  married  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  in 
1879  to  Augusta  Home,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  which  afterwards 
was  their  home.  Mr.  Romans  died  at  his  home 
at  Elmwood  Park  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
He  left  a  wife  and  two  children,  a  son,  Charles 
W.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Semple. 

The  Michigan  City  Xews  of  January  12,'  1904, 
contained  the  following: 

“The  incandescent  gas  burner  invented  by  C. 
A.  Bluhm,  of  this  city,  and  on  which  a  patent  was 
recently  granted,  promises  to  become  extremely 
popular  with  consumers  of  gas  for  illuminating 
purposes  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bluhm,  G.  S.  Van  Deusen  and  Charles  Rozean, 
of  this  city,  have  formed  a  distributing  company, 
which  will  be  known  as  C.  A.  Bluhm  &  Company, 
and  which  will  be  the  sole  handler  of  the  new 
burner.  The  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Connecticut  will  manufacture  the  new  burner, 
the  first  consignment  of  which  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  within  a  few  days.  The  Bluhm  burner 
is  an  improvement  over  the  Welsbach  burner  in 
many  respects.  The  adjustment  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Welsbach  burner,  a  better  light  is 
produced  and  less  gas  is  burned ;  a  ten-cent  man¬ 
tel  will  last  three  times  longer  on  a  Bluhm  burner 
than  a  forty-cent  mantle  will  last  on  a  Welsbach 
burner.  The  new  burner  has  been  tested  in 
Chicago  and  several  other  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction, 
and  already  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
article.’' 

le 


Recently  Mr.  Fred  S.  Whipple,  dispatcher  at 
Michigan  City  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
has  invented  a  switch  heater,  a  practical  test  of 
which  was  made  in  that  city  on  Sunday,  January 
10,  at  a  split  switch  east  of  the  drawbridge.  The 
test  was  thorough  and  the  device  accomplished  all 
that  was  expected  of  it  and  even  more.  A  patent 
heating  device  has  long  been  needed  in  places  like 
this,  where  cold  and  snow  storms  hinder  the 
operation  of  switches  and  require  large  forces 
of  men  with  shovels  to  keep  them  open,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  no  one  thought  of  such  an  inven¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Whipple's  before  this  time.  The 
heater  is  a  simple  metal  box  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  adjacent  ties  under  the  switch  rails. 
Its  length  is  somewhat  more  than  the  width  of  the 
track.  Within  it  are  two  gasoline  burners  which 
are  fed  from  a  tank  that  stands  near  the  switch 
target.  The  heat  from  the  box  melts  the  snow  as 
rapidly  as  it  falls,  so  that  the  switches  can  not  be¬ 
come  clogged  with  snow  or  ice.  One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  device  is  that  there  is  a  drainage 
system  connected  with  it  by  which  the  water  is 
carried  away  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed  from  the 
snow.  The  top  of  the  box  is  dished,  so  the  water 
passes  along  to  the  ends,  where  it  is  carried  into 
the  ground  below  the  front  line  and  is  there  ab¬ 
sorbed.  The  switch  is  thus  always  dry  and  free 
to  be  operated.  During  heavy  snow  storms  the 
railroad  companies  have  to  employ  an  army  of 
men  along  the  route  to  keep  the  split  switches 
clear.  The  force  employed  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  section  and  yard  forces;  but  with  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Whipple  all  the  switches  in  a 
yard  can  be  cared  for  by  one  man.  It  would  only 
be  necessary  for  him  to  light  his  burners  and 
then  proceed  to  some  other  occupation.  The 
cost  of  running  the  device  is  only  a  cent  an  hour 
and  the  heater  has  commended  itself  to  practical 
railroad  men. 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  F.  T.  Wrench,  a  dentist,  late 
of  LaPorte,  but  now  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  invented 
and  patented  what  is  called  the  sanitary  tooth 
brush.  It  is  said  that  to  remove  the  particles  of 
food  which  decay  and  form  bacteria  in  the  mouth, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  toothbrush  after  every 
meal.  But  the  ordinary  toothbrush  is  inconven¬ 
ient,  unsightly  and  unsanitary.  If  carried  in  the 
pocket  it  collects  lint  and  dust,  moistens  the 
pocket  and  looks  vulgar.  But  the  sanitary  tooth- 
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brush  is  arranged  so  as  thoroughly  to  cleanse  the 
teeth,  of  light  but  durable  material,  shuts  up  tele¬ 
scopically  into  the  handle  which  is  perforated 
with  holes  to  admit  the  air,  and  is  made  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  chatelaine  bag  or  grip  or  in  the  vest 
pocket.  It  is  a  very  useful  article  especially  for 
those  who  travel  or  lunch  down  town. 

The  LaPorte  Argns-Bullctin  of  December  2, 
1903,  contained  the  following : 

“By  the  genius  of  Elmer  Burlingame,  a  La¬ 
Porte  boy,  the  sermon  preached  Sunday  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Cooper,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  at  Peru,  was  heard  in  Logansport, 
Wabash  and  by  dozens  of  people  in  Peru.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  meeting  no  announcement  of  the, 
innovation  was  made.  A  transmitter  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  connected  with  the  Home 
Telephone  Company's  exchange,  where  Burlin¬ 
game  was  waiting  to  ascertain  the  success  of  the 
•experiment.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  working  satisfactorily,  friends  in 
Peru  and  other  cities  were  called  up." 

It  is  said  that  the  clergy  are  alarmed  at  this 
but  they  need  not  be.  They  fear  that  such  inven¬ 
tions  will  increase  the  habit  of  non-church-going 
which  is  already  so  prevalent.  But  there  are  a 
power  of  sacrament  and  an  atmosphere  of  worship 
which  cannot  be  transmitted  over  telephone  wires, 
and  which  can  be  received  only  by  one’s  personal 
presence  in  the  congregation,  and  this  will  come  to 
be  understood. 

Among  other  inventions  of  LaPorte  county 
citizens,  is  that  of  an  automobile  railroad  by  R. 
T.  Van  V alkenburg,  of  LaPorte,  who  was 
granted  a  patent  on  his  invention  in  November, 
1903.  He  hopes  to  see  an  automobile  road  in 
operation  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  mentioning  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  LaPorte  county  people,  among  which 
would  be  included  the  Schultz  gate  and  Smith 
Brothers’  fire  extinguisher,  both  of  1844 ;  the  mail 
box  of  Elmer  E.  Reese,  of  Rolling  Prairie;  the 
grain  sieve  and  other  inventions  of  Henry  K. 
Clement,  the  voting  machine  of  C.  E.  Wolfe,  Jay 
D.  Parkinson’s  gate  hinge,  Milton  Henoch’s  bicy¬ 
cle  support,  Oliver  P.  Wilhelm’s  service  for  re¬ 
pairing  car  couplings,  several  improvements  of 
Hutchinson  of  the  watch  school  for  watches, 
clocks  and  opera  glasses ;  William  C.  Robby’s 
attachment  for  clover  hullers,  besides  numerous 


patents  issued  to  the  great  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  county. 

In  the  line  of  discoveries  there  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  opium  cure  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Collins. 
In  the  sixties  the  opium  habit  was  considered  by 
some  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  to  be  in¬ 
curable,  "A  fatal  fascination  never  to  be  broken 
by  any  wily  stratagem  or  open  force  whatever,” 
a  habit  from  which  the  victim  could  no  more 
break  away  “than  the  paralytic  imbecile  can  throw 
off  his  lethargy.”  The  “first  instance  of  volun¬ 
tary  renunciation”  and  of  “permanent  reforma¬ 
tion  after  the  habit  had  been  confirmed,”  was  yet 
to  be  found.  In  the  midst  of  this  pessimism  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Collins,  a  mechanic  in  LaPorte  working  at 
his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  brick  mason,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  discovered  a  cure  for  the 
opium  habit.  His  claim  was  received  with  in¬ 
credulity  and  ridicule,  but  he  persevered ;  and 
when  certain  victims  of  the  opium  habit,  living 
in  LaPorte  and  vicinity,  announced  themselves 
cured  by  Dr.  Collins’  remedy,  his  success  was 
assured. 

Various  opinions  are  held,  especially  by  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  the  medical  fraternity,  concern¬ 
ing  this  remedy  of  Dr.  Collins’;  but  whatever 
view  we  take  of  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
the  fame  of  it  spread  far  and  near.  By  means  of 
it  many  were  saved  from  the  opium  habit,  and 
testified  to  its  efficacy.  A  book  larger  than  this 
volume  might  be  filled  with  such  testimonials. 
The  marble  front  building  on  Michigan  avenue, 
and  the  elegant  mansion  northwest  of  town  which 
is  now’  the  Interlaken  Sanitarium  with  its  ac- 
companing  buildings  and  spacious  grounds,  are 
monuments  to  Dr.  Collins’  success.  He  ad¬ 
vertised  liberally,  wealth  flowed  into  his  coffers, 
and  he  poured  it  out  with  a  lavish  hand  in  the 
place  where  he  had  been  a  laborer.  He  gener¬ 
ously  donated  the  third  story  of  his  new  build¬ 
ing  on  Michigan  avenue  to  the  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  for  five  years,  if  the  Grand  Army  post 
needed  a  band  to  play  on  memorial  day  he  stood 
ready  to  pay  for  it,  and  actually  did  so,  and  in 
very  many  ways  he  showed  a  liberal  hand  with 
the  money  which  had  come  to  him  so  plentifully. 

Other  remedies  and  proprietary  medicines 
have  been  put  forth  by  LaPorte  people.  For  some 
years  there  was  a  medicine  company  in  LaPorte 
of  which  George  M.  Dakin,  M.  D.,  was  a  mov- 
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mg  spirit.  From  time  to  time  he  has  ordered 
some  of  his  formulas  prepared  by  the  great  drug 
houses  for  his  own  use,  and  those  houses  have 
continued  to  compound  and  sell  them  elsewhere, 
until  they  are  used  in  other  states ;  and  doubtless 
the  like  might  be  said  of  other  physicians  in  the 
county. 


This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries  in  the  county,  and  even 
those  which,  have  been  mentioned  have  not  been 
treated  exhaustively;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  in  this  respect  as  in  others  LaPorte 
county  is  in  the  van,  and  her  influence  has  been 
widely  felt. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

“He  that  writes*. 

Or  makes  a  feast,  more  certainly  invites 

His  judges  than  his  friends;  there’s  not  a  guest 

But  will  find  something  wanting  or  ill  drest.” — 

Prologue  to  Sir  R.  Howard’s  Surprisali 


In  1829  the  Pottawottomie  and  Miami  Times 
of  Logansport,  established  in  August  of  that  year, 
was  the  only  paper  north  of  the  Wabash.  In  1831 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Cass  County  Times. 
In  1833  it  was  changed  to  the  Logansport  Repub- 
can  and  Indiana  Herald.  In  1834  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  Canal  Times .  By  this  time  other  papers 
had  been  established  north  of  the  Wabash,  and 
LaPorte  county  not  yet  having  any  newspapers 
of  its  own,  its  legal  notices  were  published  in  the 
papers  of  other  counties.  One  of  these  papers 
was  the  St.  Joseph  Beacon  of  South  Bend;  an¬ 
other  was  the  Canal  Telegraph  of  Logansport, 
which  contained  legal  notices  of  the  April  term 
of  the  LaPorte  circuit  court. 

The  establishing  of  the  Michigan  City  Gazette, 
the  first  paper  published  in  the  county,  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  the  spring 
of  1835  Mr.  J.  S.  Castle,  then  living  in  Utica, 
New  York,  purchased  the  stock  for  his  printing 
office  and  shipped  it  by  canal  to  Buffalo  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Michigan  City, 
where  it  arrived  in  June.  The  Castle  f amity, 
accompanied  by  the  lad  Polaski  King,  went  by 
the  same  route  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  steamer  to 
Detroit,  and  thence  by  teams  to  Michigan  City, 
where  they  arrived  in  advance  of  the  printer’s 
stock,  which  gave  the  boy  good  opportunity  to 
survey  the  city  which  was  new  and  sandy  but 
full  of  life.  After  the  material  for  the  printing 
office  arrived  Mr.  Castle  set  it  up  and  as  soon 
as  possible  issued  the  first  number  of  his  paper, 


the  Michigan  City  Gazette,  which  appeared  on? 
Wedensday,  July  8,  1835.  It  was  a  five-column: 
folio,  and  the  size  of  each  page  was  fourteen  by 
twenty  inches.  That  was  before  the  time  of  pat¬ 
ent  insides,  and  all  four  of  the  pages  were  printed 
in  the  office.  The  first  pag.e  was  made  up  of  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  matter  of  a  general  character; 
the  second*  page  was  given  to  editorials,  local 
articles  and  items  and  local  politics;  the  third 
page  contained  editorial  selections  and  para¬ 
graphs,  arrivals  of  vessels,  a  list  of  unclaimed 
letters,  and  some  advertisements;  and  the  fourth 
page  was  devoted  to  national  politics.  It  was  an 
ably  conducted  sheet,  full  of  life  and  energy,  and 
the  first  few  numbers,  which  are  still  extant, 
would  do  credit  to  any  local  publishing  house 
of  to-day.  Pulaski  King,  then  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  the  printer’s  devil  and  distributed 
the  paper  through  the  town  and  sold  it  on  the 
streets.  It  seems  that  Samuel  Allen  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  starting  this  paper,  which 
was  established  as  a  Democratic  organ.  That 
was  a  year  of  extraordinary  political  activity  and 
witnessed  the  first  political  agitation  of  the 
county.  The  question  of  greatest  interest  was  a 
local  one.  Many  of  the  settlers  had  made  im¬ 
provements  on  government  lands,  but  having  no¬ 
pre-emption  rights  they  were  in  danger  of  havings 
their  possessions  bought  by  those  who  would  bid 
higher  than  government  prices.  This  aroused  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  farmers,  and  public 
meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
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county  to  take  such  action  as  seemed  expedient 
and  the  matter  was  made  a  political  one.  There 
were  also  other  political  questions  of  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  nature,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  newspaper 
organ  was  necessary  not  only  as  an  exponent  of 
Democratic  principles  but  to  help  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  county.  The  paper,  however,  re¬ 
mained  Democratic  but  a  short  time ;  it  was  soon 
suspended  and  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  L.  C.  McKenny  &  Company,  who  re¬ 
vived  it,  this  time  as  a  Whig  organ.  But  again 
it  was  suspended,  and  in  May,  1839,  the  com¬ 
pany  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  paper  to  be  called 
The  Michigan  City  Register ,  LaPorte ,  Porter  and 
Lake  Counties  Commercial  Advertiser ,  an  impos¬ 
ing  title  surely,  which  leads  one  to  think  that  the 
publishers  were  like  the  fowl  which  tried  to  cover 
two  many  eggs.  The  paper,  however,  was  never 
issued,  the  old  Michigan  City  Gazette  was  resus¬ 
citated,  which  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Miller;  and  J.  M.  Stuart,  who  had  just 
left  the  LaPorte  County  Whig ,  became  its  editor. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  In  1842  the 
Gazette  prodded  its  subscribers  who  were  in  ar¬ 
rears  and  mentioned  several  improvements  which 
it  was  about  to  make.  It  was  a  strong  paper 
until  well  along  into  that  year,  after  which  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  Michigan  City  Her - 
aid  which  was  published  cotemporaneously  with 
the  Gazette,  though  it  lived  but  little  more  than 
a  year.  It  was  established  by  Richard  Burley, 
or  Burleigh,  and  in  politics  was  Democratic  while 
the  Gazette  was  Whig.  The  city  at  that  time 
was  strongly  Whig,  and  a  paper  of  the  opposite 
political  faith  had  but  a  poor  opportunity  for 
existence. 

LaPorte  was  not  far  behind  Michigan  City  in 
having  a  newspaper.  On  November  5,  1836,  the 
first  number  of  the  LaPorte  Herald  appeared. 
Orton  &  Saxton  were  editors  and  proprietors. 
It  announced  itself  as  published  every  Saturday 
morning  at  its  office  on  the  corner  of  South  Main 
(now  Main)  and  Monroe  streets.  Its  terms  were 
$2.30  per  year  if  paid  in  advance,  or  $3.00  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  no  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  for  less  than  six  months,  and  no  paper  to 
be  discontinued,  unless  at  the  discretion  of  the 
proprietors,  until  all  arrearages  were  paid.  In 
the  announcement  the  editors  say  that  while  some 


had  advised  them  to  publish  a  strong  Whig  paper 
in  favor  of  General  Harrison,  and  others  had  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  publish  a  strong  Democratic  paper 
advocating  the  claims  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  they 
concluded  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  one-sided 
partisan  paper  in  LaPorte,  and  therefore  would 
publish  a  paper  having  for  its  first  object  the 
prosperity  of  the  county.  The  paper  was  a  large, 
six-column  folio,  and  contained  an  excellent  as¬ 
sortment  of  selected  and  original  articles  and 
items,  including  an  article  on  the  capture  of  Santa 
Anna.  The  third  page  contained  a  number  of 
advertisements  showing  the  business  of  the  young 
and  thriving  town,  and  among  them  the  editors 
advertised  all  sorts  of  legal  blanks  at  a  low  figure, 
and  concluded  with  the  words,  “Also  job  work 
done  on  the  shortest  notice.  We  expect  in  a  few 
weeks  an  extensive  additional  assortment  of  fancy 
job  type.” 

The  issue  of  this  paper  has  been  disputed, 
but  the  writer  has  examined  a  copy  of  it  very 
carefully,  and  its  genuineness  is  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt.  It  has  been  said  that  if  it  was 
issued  it  could  not  have  been  printed  in  LaPorte 
as  there  was  no  printing  office  there  at  that  time. 
But  would  the  editors  and  publishers  advertise 
to  do  job  printing  on  short  notice,  if  they  did  not 
possesss  a  printing  office?  and  would  they  say 
they  expected  an  “additional”  assortment  of  type, 
if  they  had  not  possessed  a  printer's  stock  al¬ 
ready?  It  has  been  said  that  the  first  number  of 
this  paper  was  the  only  one  ever  issued.  But 
this  is  a  statement  wholly  lacking  of  proof.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bona  fide  announcement  of  the 
editors  to  take  subscribers,  and  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  indicate  that  the  paper  was  issued  more 
than  once,  and  continued  to  be  published  regu¬ 
larly  for  a  time,  though  how  long  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  ascertain.  In  its  editorial  column 
the  publishers  said,  “The  next  number  will  be 
issued  three  weeks  hence,  as  it  will  require  all 
that  time  to  ascertain  who  and  where  our  patrons 
are,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  papers,  after  which  time  the  Her¬ 
ald  will  be  issued  regularly  once  in  each  week.” 
Mrs.  Dr.  G.  L.  Andrew,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Andrew,  one  of  the  founders  of  LaPorte, 
now  living  at  6123  Kimbark  avenue,  Chicago, 
writes  under  the  date  of  August  7,  1903  :  “In  the 
winter  of  36-37,  I  was  a  little  girl  going  to  the 
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second  school  ever  taught  in  LaPorte.  I  was 
placed  in  the  boarding  house  kept  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Evans,  and  there  were  six  young 
men  taking  their  meals,  only  one  or  two  having 
a  small  room.  One  of  the  six  was  named  Saxton 
and  he  was  editing  a  paper,  but  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  name  of  it.”  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
was  the  LaPorte  Herald . 

So  then,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Herald  of  November  5,  1836,  which 
probably  was  published  regularly  for  a  time,  was 
the  first  paper  ever  published  in  LaPorte. 
Whether  the  Present  LaPorte  Herald  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it,  or  ever  had  any  connection  with  it, 
is  another  question. 

There  was  another  LaPorte  Herald  which  was 
begun  in  March,  1838.  This  was  the  second 
paper  in  LaPorte.  It  was  published  by  William 
Hagenbuch  and  edited  by  Wilbur  F.  Storey.  Of 
all  this,  the  writer  has  good  evidence.  This  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  continuation  of  the  Herald  of 
1836.  Volume  I,  number  1,  of  the  first  Herald 
was  issued  in  1836.  Volume  I,  number  1,  of  the 
second  Herald  was  issued  in  1838.  In  other 
words,  the  first  Herald  had  ceased  to  exist,  how 
soon  after  it  was  first  published  we  know  not,  and 
an  entirely  different  paper,  under  a  wholly  new 
management,  was  begun,  though  it  took  the  same 
old  name.  The  first  Herald  was  Whig,  though 
not  pronouncedly  so;  the  second  was  intensely 
Democratic,  even  bitter  in  its  spirit.  The  LaPorte 
Herald  which  was  begun  in  1838  was  issued  every 
Saturday;  but  in  May,  1839,  it  skipped  two 
issues;  namely  May  11  and  18,  and  in  the  interim 
Joseph  Lomax  succeeded  William  Hagenbuch  as 
publisher.  Hagenbuch  had  been  only  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Storey  the  sole  editor ;  but  Lomax,  the 
new  publisher,  took  a  hand  at  the  editing  and  the 
heading  carried  the  announcement  “Published  by 
Joseph  Lomax,”  and  “edited  by  Storey  and  Lo¬ 
max.”  Then  there  was  trouble  on  the  editorial 
staff.  It  is  said  the  printer’s  stock  used  in  the 
publication  of  the  Herald  was  purchased  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  ten  Democrats,  each  giving  his  note  for 
$100.  They  did  not  pay  the  notes  when  they  be¬ 
came  due  and  in  the  spring  of  1841  Mr.  Lomax 
and  Mr.  Storey  got  at  outs,  and  Mr.  Lomax  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  those 
notes  with  a  view  of  owning  the  office  and  mov¬ 
ing  it  to  Mishawaka,  where  he  had  promised  to 


move  it  and  publish  a  paper  a  year,  for  which 
service  a  combination  of  Mishawaka  people  were 
to  pay  him  $500.  While  Mr.  Lomax  was  thus 
playing  sharp  with  Storey  and  others,  Storey  dis¬ 
covered  it,  and  one  morning  he  came  down  town 
and  found  that  Storey  had  become  possessor  of 
the  office  and  loaded  it  on  wagons  sometime  in 
the  night  and  was  then  half  across  Terre  Coupee 
prairie  on  the  way  to  Mishawaka,  where  he  had 
been  and  contracted  to  edit  the  paper  for  a  year 
without  any  pay  whatever. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  June,  1842,  Thomas 
Jernegan,  who  then  lived  at  South  Bend,  pur¬ 
chased  the  office  and  moved  it  back  to  LaPorte 
and  began  the  publication  of  the  Indiana  T ocsin, 
a  Democratic  sheet,  which  he  continued  until 
1847  when  he  moved  it  to  Michigan  City  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Michigan  City  News. 
This  he  published  until  1853,  when  the  office 
burned  down,  and  as  Mr.  Jernegan  was  postmas¬ 
ter  at  that  time,  he  did  not  resume  the  publication 
of  the  paper.  Its  politics  was  Democratic  and 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  first  number 
of  the  Michigan  City  News  appeared  on  Friday,. 
March  5,  1847. 

At  the  time  when  Wilbur  F.  Storey  began  to 
edit  the  LaPorte  Herald  he  was  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  in  LaPorte,  and  was  the  heaviest 
advertiser  among  the  business  men  of  the  place. 
As  a  writer  he  was  severe  and  merciless.  He 
dealt  in  the  most  bitter  sarcasm,  the  most  cutting 
satire,  the  harshest  invective;  he  was  sharp  and 
apt  in  controversy,  and  his  expressions,  though 
often  more  forcible  than  elegant,  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cut  an  opponent  to  the  quick.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  an  editor  on  the  Chicago  Times 
and  these  qualities  gained  for  him  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation. 

Joseph  Lomax  also  was  a  fighter.  He  was 
once  a  law  student  under  the  instruction  of  Judge 
William  P.  Andrew.  During  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  of  1840,  the  campaign  of  log  cabins,  barbe¬ 
cues  and  wild  excitement,  on  Saturday,  July  2, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane  made  a  speech  in  LaPorte 
on  the  political  issues  of  the  times.  In  noticing 
this  speech  and  the  meeting  where  it  was  given, 
Mr.  Lomax  in  the  Herald  made  some  statements 
of  a  personal  nature  which  the  LaPorte  County 
Whig  characterized  as  personal  reflections  upon 
the  ladies  who  had  been  present.  This  so  angered 
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one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Whig*  party 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  while 
the  audience  was  dispersing  from  listening  to  an 
oration,  he  attacked  Mr.  Lomax  with  a  cane,  and 
attempted  to  give  him  a  caning  and  a  public 
castigation  for  his  alleged  insult  to  the  ladies 
who  had  been  at  the  Lane  speech  the  Saturday 
before.  But  Mr.  Lomax  quickly  drew  a  knife 
and  returned  the  attack  with  two  thrusts  of  the 
weapon,  and  at  this  juncture  the  two  men  were 
separated  by  friends  who  interfered.  Fortunately 
no  serious  physical  injury  was  done,  but  the 
affair  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  animosities  of  the 
political  campaign,  and  it  might  easily  have  been 
far  more  serious  even  physically. 

On  Saturday,  June  23,  1838,  the  first  number 
of  the  LaPorte  County  Whig  and  Porter,  Lake 
and  Marshall  Counties  Advertiser  was  issued 
with  J.  M.  Stuart  and  L.  C.  M 'Kenney  proprie¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Stuart  did  the  editing.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  LaPorte,  and  as  its  name  would  indicate 
it  was  strongly  Whig  in  its  politics.  After  it  had 
been  published  every  Saturday  for  three  months, 
M 'Kenney  retired  and  J.  M.  Stuart  became  sole 
editor  and  proprietor.  In  that  issue — September 
I5i  i838,  the  editor  said,  “This  number  completes 
the  first  three  months  of  the  Whig,  and  during 
that  time  we  have  much  reason  to  thank  our 
friends  for  the  liberal  patronage  we  have  received. 
Our  subscription  list  has  been  swelled  much  be¬ 
yond  our  expectations,  and  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns  display  a  good  variety." 

At  about  that  time  the  Detroit  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  said  of  it, 

“We  have  received  the  LaPorte  County  Whig 
and  Porter,  Lake  and  Marshall  Counties  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  an  uncompromising  Whig  paper  just 
commenced  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  by  J.  M.  Stuart 
and  L.  C.  M 'Kenney.  The  columns,  which  are 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Stuart,  bespeak  for  it 
a  rare  spirit  of  independence,  which  we  are  con¬ 
fident  will  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  political 
character  of  that  state.  The  inspiring  motto,  ’Tis 
Rome  demands  our  help/  graces  the  head  of  its 
columns." 

And  at  about  the  same  time  the  Huron,  Ohio, 
Commercial  Advertiser  said  of  it, 

“The  7th  No.  of  a  new  paper  entitled  the 
LaPorte  County  Whig,  printed  at  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  has  been  received.  It  is  edited  by  James  M. 


Stuart  and  is  really  a  very  handsome  sheet. 
Hoosiers  of  LaPorte,  it  is  your  duty  to  support 
it — it  is  a  good  representative  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  your  state  and  should  it  linger  and  die 
for  want  of  support  the  people  of  old  LaPorte 
must  lack  intelligence,  that  is  certain." 

J.  M.  Stuart  remained  as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Whig  until  about  September,  1839.  Some¬ 
time  between  August  10,  1839,  and  November  2, 
1839,  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew  obtained  possession 
and  control  of  the  paper,  and  became  its  editor 
and  manager.  He  continued  in  this  capacity  until 
July  29,  1840,  when  he  advertised  the  plant  for 
sale  because  he  had  removed  to  Michigan  City. 
In  his  advertisement  he  claimed  that  the  press 
was  the  best  furnished  one  in  northern  Indiana, 
having  cost  $1,500  in  New  York  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  that  it  would  be  an  object  for  a  practical 
printer  to  continue  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 
The  subscription  list  of  the  Whig  was  then  five 
hundred,  which  could  be  easily  increased.  J.  M. 
Whittem  was  appointed  A.  P.  Andrew's  agent  to 
settle  with  the  patrons  of  the  Whig .  Mr.  T.  A. 
Stewart,  afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  succeeded  Mr.  Andrew  as 
proprietor  of  the  Whig.  This  was  in  July,  1840. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Stewart  was  editor  as  well  as 
proprietor,  and  sometimes  others  did  the  editorial 
work.  In  March,  1842,  the  name  of  M.  H.  Orton 
appears  as  editor,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Herald  of  1836.  T.  A.  Stewart  still  possessed 
and  controlled  the  paper  in  the  latter  part  of 
1843,  but  in  1845  John  Millikan  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  paper,  whose  name  appears  alone  on 
the  sheet  until  May  8,  1847;  and  sometime  be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  August  7,  1847,  Hr.  Millikan 
associated  with  himself  his  brother  William. 

William  Millikan  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Millikan,  a  lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
who  died  in  the  regular  service  in  March,  1841. 
William  was  born  on  September  22,  1806,  and 
was  therefore  ninety-seven  years  old  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  1809  his  father  moved  with  his  family 
to  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  where  William  was 
brought  up.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
the  Delaware  Gazette  office  with  Judge  Ezra  Gris¬ 
wold,  and  afterward  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  Gazette.  At  the  end  of  his  third  year’s  con¬ 
nection  with  that  paper  he  sold  his  interest  to 
Judge  Griswold,  and  immediately  began  the  pub- 
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lication  of  the  Western  Galaxy ,  at  Marion,  Ohio. 
He  published  that  paper  four  years  and  then 
moved  to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  established 
the  South  Bend  Free  Press ,  and  after  a  year  was 
joined  in  the  publication  of  that  paper  by  his 
brother,  John  Millikan,  purchasing  John’s  interest 
a  few  years  later.  He  was  connected  with  that 
paper  nine  years,  when  he  sold  it  to  Schuyler 
Colfax,  and  in  a  few  weeks  purchased  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Kalamazoo  (Michigan),  Telegraph . 
Two  years  later  he  sold  out  and  took  a  half  in¬ 
terest  with  his  brother  in  the  LaPorte  (Indiana), 
County  Whig.  He  was  induced  in  October,  1858, 
at  Washington  Court  House  to  establish  a  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper  in  a  village  then  of  but  400 
inhabitants,  but  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  cities  in  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000.  He  called  his  paper  the  Fayette 
County  Herald ,  and  it  is  now  published  daily  and 
weekly. 

Mr.  Millikan  was  twice  elected  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  legislature  from  LaPorte  county,  and 
served  one  term  as  mayor  of  LaPorte.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  from  Fay¬ 
ette  county  in  the  sixty-second  and  sixty-fourth 
general  assemblies.  It  was  he  who,  when  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  house,  presented  and  pushed 
through  the  legislature  the  present  law  regulating 
the  rates  for  legal  publications  in  newspapers.  He 
knew  what  was  fair  and  right  to  the  publishers 
and  worked  hard  to  give  them  a  law  which  would 
compensate  them  for  their  services. 

Until  stricken  with  paralysis  Mr.  Millikan 
made  regularly  daily  trips  to  his  newspaper  office. 
Latterly  he  wrote  his  editorials  at  home  and  sent 
them  to  the  office.  For  forty-five  years  he  was 
at  the  head  of  this  one  paper,  which  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  published  both  as  a  daily  and 
weekly.  He  has  recently  passed  away  and  his 
son,  W.  W.  Millikan,  succeeds  him  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

But  to  return  to  the  LaPorte  County  papers, 
the  issue  of  August  5,  1848,  says,  “With  the 
present  number  we  commence  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  LaPorte  County  Whig.  We  feel  grateful 
for  the  generous  support  which  has  attended  our 
efforts  to  serve  the  public/’  etc.,  etc.  The  names 
of  W.  and  J.  Millikan  appear  on  the  title  page  of 
the  Whig  for  several  years. 

But  the  days  of  the  Whig  were  numbered. 


The  disastrous  campaign  of  1852  came  on,  when 
Pierce  was  elected  over. Scott,  and  the  Whig  party 
received  its  death  blow  and  was  not  known  in 
politics  afterwards.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the 
young  and  growing  organization  which  became 
the  Republican  party.  The  Whig  party  being 
dead,  the  title  of  the  paper  was  a  misnomer,  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  from  the 
LaPorte  County  Whig ,  to  the  LaPorte  Union . 

In  September,  1854,  Messrs.  Richard  Holmes 
and  F.  M.  Horan  came  into  possession  of  the 
paper.  In  the  issue  of  September  13th  of  that 
year,  the  old  management  makes  its  valedictory 
and  the  new  its  salutatory.  From  the  fact  that 
the  valedictory  is  signed  only  by  William  Milli¬ 
kan,  and  that  in  his  farewell  he  speaks  continually 
in  the  first  person  singular,  it  would  seem  that 
his  brother  John  had  left  the  paper  sometime  be¬ 
fore.  And  from  the  fact  that  Holmes  and  Horan 
say  nothing  about  having  changed  the  name  of 
the  paper,  it  may  have  been  changed  sometime 
before;  though  possibly  not.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  numbering  of  the  paper,  but  the  first 
number  issued  by  Holmes  and  Horan  is  called 
The  LaPorte  Union ,  Volumne  17,  No.  7.  Mr. 
Horan  was  connected  with  the  Union  but  a  short 
time.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  following  Novem¬ 
ber  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time.  He  sold 
out  to  his  partner,  and  in  the  issue  of  November 
22  the  paper  bears  the  name  simply  of  R.  Holmes, 
editor.  By  January  31,  1855,  Mr.  Holmes  had 
sold  a  half  interest  in  the  concern  to  John  Milli¬ 
kan,  and  the  paper  bore  the  names  of  J.  Millikan 
and  R.  Holmes,  editors.  In  his  salutatory  Mr. 
Millikan  remarks  that  he  left  the  paper  a  year 
and  a  half  before.  This  makes  it  certain  that  he 
retired  from  it  before  his  brother  William  did, 
who  sold  it  to  Holmes  &  Horan  only  about  five 
months  before.  Millikan  &  Holmes  continued 
issuing  the  paper  until  the  winter  of  1858-59,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Holmes  retired,  Mr.  Millikan  con¬ 
tinuing  the  business  until  he  sold  it  to  M.  &  J. 
Cullaton,  in  1866,  who  continued  publishing  the 
paper  until  the  following  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Mr.  L.  P.  Williams  be¬ 
gan  the  publication  of  the  Westville  Free  Press. 
The  editorial  work  was  done  some  five  miles  from 
Westville,  in  Porter  county,  and  the  press  work 
was  done  in  the  Observer  office  at  Valparaiso. 
This  paper  was  short-lived,  dying  in  its  infancy, 
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only  two  numbers  of  it  ever  being  issued.  Major 
L.  P.  Williams  has  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
since  1865,  where  he  has  a  position  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  He  is  well 
known  there  as  a  man  of  high  standing.  But  he 
claims  Westville  as  his  place  of  residence  and 
goes  there  regularly  every  general  election  to  vote. 

Another  and  a  more  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  paper  in  Westville  by  the 
Townsends.  This  was  called  the  IV estville 
Herald.  This  is  said  to  have  been  issued  for  the 
first  time  on  May  2,  1856.  But  Vol.  1,  No.  25 
bears  date  of  Wednesday,  December  3,  1856.  The 
paper  being  a  weekly,  this  would  give  the  first 
number  the  date  of  Wednesday,  June  18,  1856; 
though  there  may  have  been  some  irregularity  in 
issuing  the  first  numbers.  Alfred  Townsend  was 
a  school  teacher  in  Westville  at  that  time,  and 
Calvin  Graham  Townsend  was  a  printer.  The 
partnership  continued  only  until  the  following 
August,  when  on  account  of  debt  the  concern  was 
virtually  sold  to  Samuel  Burns,  Henly  Clyburn 
and  James  Concannon ;  at  any  rate  they  took 
charge  of  the  business,  though  they  still  kept  C. 
G.  Townsend  in  the  office.  But  the  business  not 
being  conducted  with  any  greater  success,  they 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Charles  G.  Powell  to  take 
charge  of  the  office.  He  consented  to  do  so  for 
six  months,  ran  the  business  successfully,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  agreed  to  remain  for  another 
six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  second  term  he 
had  begun  to  like  the  occupation,  and  though  he 
had  a  promising  offer  to  take  a  paper  in  Iowa,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Westville 
he  consented  to  remain  with  them.  Therefore, 
on  account  of  the  inducements  which  they  held 
out  to  him,  he  purchased  the  paper  and  plant, 
agreeing  to  remain  at  least  until  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  presidential  election.  He  continued  its  pub¬ 
lication  at  Westville  until  August  7,  1859,  when 
he  moved  it  to  La  Porte  and  changed  its  name  to 
the  LaPorte  Herald . 

The  first  number  of  the  LaPorte  Herald 
bears  date  of  Friday,  August  26,  1859,  with  the 
name  of  Charles  G.  Powell  as  editor  and  proprie¬ 
tor.  From  this  time  until  October  1,  1867,  the 
LaPorte  Herald  and  the  LaPorte  Union  were 
published  side  by  side ;  but  as  there  was  no  need 
of  two  papers  with  similar  politics  in  a  small  city, 
Mr.  Powell  purchased  the  Union  of  the  Messrs. 


Cullaton  and  merged  the  two  papers  into  one 
under  the  name  of  his  former  paper,  the  LaPorte 
Herald .  The  last  number  of  the  LaPorte  Union 
bears  date  of  Wednesday,  September  25,  1867, 
Millikan  and  Holmes.  The  LaPorte  Herald  went 
on  its  way  appearing  weekly  as  usual,  just  as 
though  it  had  not  swallowed  another  paper. 

Mr.  Powell  continued  to  edit  and  publish  the 
Herald  until  1870,  when  he  sold  a  quarter  interest 
to  Silas  E.  Taylor,  and  then  another  quarter  in¬ 
terest  to  Mr.  Sims  Major,  after  which  the  paper 
was  published  by  the  Herald  Company  and  called 
the  Saturday  Evening  Herald .  But  Mr.  Powell 
bought  Taylor  out  in  January,  1874,  and  bought 
Major  out  in  1879,  and  again  became  sole  editor 
and  proprietor. 

The  Union  was  not  the  only  paper  which  the 
Herald  absorbed.  The  Hon.  Jasper  Packard,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  county  could  and  would  sustain 
a  semi-weekly  paper,  established  the  Chronicle . 
The  first  number  appeared  July  18,  1874,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  appear  twice  a  week  until  November 
8,  1875,  when,  on  account  of  the  stringency  of 
the  times,  it  became  a  weekly  paper.  It  took  a 
firm  stand  against  personal  abuse  in  politics. 
General  Packard  was  a  hard  and  effective  fighter 
but  he  was  a  gentleman.  On  October  8,  1875, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Evening 
Chronicle ,  but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  it  became 
evident  that  the  receipts  would  not  nearly  equal 
the  expenditures,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
daily  paper  was  abandoned.  He  continued  the 
weekly  Chronicle  until  in  May,  1878,  when  he 
sold  it  to  Taylor  &  King,  and  Edward  Molloy 
became  its  editor.  In  February,  1880,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  unite  the  Herald  and  the 
Chronicle ,  and  it  was  issued  as  the  Herald- 
Chronicle.  Edward  Molloy  became  the  editor, 
and  Archibald  Beal,  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley 
Register ,  South  Bend,  became  one  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  owners  and  the  business  manager.  On 
February  1,  1880,  Mr.  Beal  bought  a  half  interest 
of  the  Herald  from  Mr.  Powell.  In  1882  Mr. 
Powell,  being  about  to  move  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  sold  his  other  half  interest  to  Mr.  Harvey 
Truesdell,  who  in  his  turn  sold  to  Archibald  Beal. 
Since  that  time  the  Herald ,  which  in  due  time 
dropped  the  name  Chronicle ,  has  been  conducted 
successfully.  On  July  30,  1888,  it  began  to  issue 
a  daily  edition,  which  has  been  a  success  from  the 
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first,  and  on  July  30,  1903,  the  fifteenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  the  daily,  it  accompanied  its 
regular  issue  with  a  photographic  reproduction 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  daily,  and  another  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  the  Herald  which  was 
started  in  1836.  The  Herald  Company  is  a 
strong  concern,  with  an  excellent  plant  for  such 
a  city  as  LaPorte,  using  up-to-date  machinery, 
and  linotype  composition.  From  the  foregoing 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  LaPorte  Herald 
is  the  third  paper  by  that  name  which  has  been 
started  without  any  connection  or  continuity  with 
each  other.  The  first  was  the  Herald  started  by 
Orton  and  Saxton  in  1836,  and  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  but  a  short  time;  the  second  was  the 
Herald  started  by  Hagenbuch  and  Storey  in  1838, 
which  was  merged  into  the  Indiana  Tocsin ,  then 
into  the  Michigan  City  News ,  which  was  burned 
out  and  not  restored.  The  present  Herald  had 
its  source  in  Westville  in  1859,  was  moved  to  La¬ 
Porte,  it  absorbed  the  Union  and  then  the 
Chronicle ,  and  is  still  vigorous  and  growing.  Ed¬ 
ward  Molloy  continues  to  be  its  editor.  The 
Daily  Herald  came  to  be  recognized  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  as  a  paper  which  was  destined  to  succeed. 
People  had  faith  in  it.  They  readily  subscribed 
for  and  advertised  in  it.  It  has  increased  in  size 
from  four  pages,  with  six  columns  to  a  page,  to 
eight  pages,  and  from  a  circulation  of  between 
300  and  400  to  1,200.  It  has  always  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  same  company  that  began  its  pub¬ 
lication  ;  though  Archibald  Beal  passed  away  in 
September,  1896,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Willis  E.  Beal. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Powell  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  the  last  of  July,  1882,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  in  a  government  position.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte  in  July,  1894,  and  started  the 
LaPorte  Republican ,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  September  1,  1894.  It  is  a  weekly, 
clean,  and  of  a  high  moral  tone,  and  has  a  good 
constituency  in  the  county 

Charles  Granson  Powell  is  a  son  of  Isaac 
Powell  who  was  a  native  of  England,  and  Anna 
(Heaton)  Powell,  a  native  of  Windham  county, 
Vermont,  who  emigrated  and  settled  in  LaPorte 
county  in  1840.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and 
resided  in  this  county  until  his  death  in  Hanna 
township  in  1863.  The  mother  died  at  Union 
Mills  in  August,  1873.  Charles  was  born  in 


Monroe  county,  New  York,  December  16,  1829, 
He  was  married  in  June,  1856,  to  Miss  Nancy 
J.,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  A.  Ireland,  a 
native  of  this  county,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  four  children.  He  is  a  self-made  man, 
upright  and  honest.  He  was  first  a  Whig,  then 
a  Republican;  he  has  always  been  staunch,  but 
never  an  offensive  partisan. 

During  the  Civil  war  no  man  did  more  to 
inspire  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  keep  the 
county  loyal  and  hold  her  to  the  performance  of 
her  full  duty  to  the  government,  than  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Powell.  He  was  then  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  LaPorte  Herald,  which  at  that  time  was  pub¬ 
lished  weekly ;  and  every  issue  contained  the  latest 
war  news  and  many  well  written  letters  which 
had  the  true  ring  to  them  from  LaPorte  county 
soldiers  in  the  Union  army.  But  Mr.  Powell  was 
a  tower  of  strength  chiefly  in  his  editorials,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  issues  which  were  before 
the  country  in  a  very  able  manner.  His  writings 
were  calm  and  unimpassioned,  considerate  of  the 
position  and  feelings  of  his  opponents,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  clear-cut  and  unmistakable 
in  their  tone  and  statements.  His  arguments 
were  sound,  and  of  a  judicial  rather  than  of  a 
persuasive  character,  and  were  well  calculated 
to  carry  conviction  with  them.  These  editorials 
are  detracted  from  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  homely,  domestic  and  local  cast  which 
probably  was  quite  necessary;  but  if  this  quality 
could  be  eliminated  they  would,  if  collected  and 
published,  make  a  readable  volume  of  essays,  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  our 
Civil  war.  But  even  as  they  are  they  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive  reading;  and  in  our 
opinion  no  man  in  the  county,  whether  he  went 
to  the  war  or  worked  loyally  at  home,  did  more 
effective  work  to  sustain  the  government  than  did 
Charles  G.  Powell,  both  by  his  editorials  and  by 
the  general  conduct  of  the  LaPorte  Herald . 

In  discoursing  of  the  Indiana  editors  who 
have  been  in  the  harness  for  over  thirty  years,  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  New  York  city  says: 

“One  of  these  is  Charles  G.  Powell,  editor  of 
the  LaPorte  Republican.  His  career  dates  from 
the  early  50’s,  when  he  became  editor  of  the 
Westville  Herald.  He  removed  his  paper  to  La¬ 
Porte,  where  in  course  of  time  it  absorbed  the 
Union.  There  was  an  interval  for  a  few  years 
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in  his  editorial  work,  while  he  held  a  government 
position  at  Washington,  but  on  his  return  he 
established  the  LaPorte  Republican,  which  he  has 
edited  with  marked  ability  ever  since.  It  is  now 
fifty  years  since  he  began  his  editorial  career,  and 
his  pen  is  as  polished  and  vigorous  as  it  was  in 
his  youthful  days.” 

After  the  Indiana  Tocsin  was  removed  to 
Michigan  City,  as  related  above,  the  Democratic 
party  had  no  organ  in  LaPorte  until  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  LaPorte  Commercial  Times,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1852.  The  Times  was 
founded  by  E.  A.  Graves,  who  soon  left  it,  and 
the  paper  passed  into  the  control  of  Messrs.  John 
C.  Walker  and  John  W.  Holcombe,  editors  and 
proprietors.  By  another  year  Dr.  Orpheus  Everts 
was  associated  with  these  gentlemen,  and  did  the 
principal  part  of  the  editorial  work  until  about 
the  year  1857,  when  George  H.  Sweet  became 
associate  editor.  In  the  congressional  campaign 
of  1858  John  C.  Walker  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  against  Schuyler  Colfax,  who  was 
elected.  After  his  defeat  Mr.  Walker  assumed 
personal  supervision  of  the  Times .  Soon  after, 
Flavius  J.  Clark  became  the  editor,  then  a  young 
man  named  Palmer,  and  lastly  Henry  Higgins. 
At  first  the  paper  was  called  the  LaPorte  Com¬ 
mercial  Times,  then  the  Republican  Times ,  and 
lastly  simply  The  Times .  It  was  always  a  straight 
Democratic  paper.  In  the  campaign  of  i860  it 
stood  for  Douglas  instead  of  Breckenridge,  and 
with  the  defeat  of  its  candidate  -it  died.  In  its 
last  issue,  November  10,  i860,  its  proprietor, 
who  had  become  Colonel  Walker  in  the  Union 
army,  offered  it  for  sale,  and  not  finding  a  pur¬ 
chaser  suspended  its  publication.  John  S.  Weller 
was  publisher  of  the  Times  in  1852  or  53,  and 
local  editor  in  i860. 

Says  the  Editor  and  Publisher :  '‘Northern 
Indiana  is  the  birthplace  of  the  editorial  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  the  first  meeting  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  editorial  association  being  held  at 
Plymouth,  June  14,  1859.  At  that  meeting  twen¬ 
ty-three  newspapers  north  of  the  Wabash  river 
were  represented  by  twenty-eight  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Colonel  John  C.  Walker,  of  the  LaPorte 
Times,  was  chairman,  and  Peter  S.  Bailey,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Daniel  McDonald,  of  Plymouth, 
were  selected  secretaries.” 

Xot  long  after  the  suspension  of  the  Times, 


Platt  McDonald,  afterwards  of  the  Plymoicth 
Democrat,  established  the  LaPorte  Democrat, 
which  was  published  during  the  war  and  sus¬ 
pended  about  the  year  1867. 

From  the  suspension  of  the  Democrat  until 
April  15,  1869,  LaPorte  was  destitute  of  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper,  which  want  was  keenly  felt  by  those 
of  that  political  faith.  Even  many  Republicans 
felt  that  in  some  respects  there  could  be  a.  better 
government  policy.  In  1872  occurred  the  Liberal 
Republican  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  old 
Republican  party.  At  this  juncture  H.  E.  Wads¬ 
worth  and  John  B.  Stoll  establised  the  LaPorte 
Argus. 

H.  E.  Wadsworth  is  a  product  of  the  Hoosier 
state,  bom  near  Kendallville,  Noble  county, 
March  3,  1839.  This  family  is  an  old  and  promi¬ 
nent  one  in  the  United  States,  the  first  member 
to  cross  the  ocean  from  England  being  William 
Wadsworth,  who  reached  this  coast  in  1632.  He 
was  a  trader  and  after  residing  in  Dubury, 
Massachusetts,  for  some  time,  moved  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  where  he  was  among  the  first  residents. 
His  son,  Captain  Wadsworth,  is  known  in  history 
as  having  determinedly  ordered  his  men  to 
“drum,  drum,”  and  when  the  lights  were  put  out 
he  seized  the  Connecticut  charter  and  secreted 
it  in  the  hollow  root  of  the  famous  “Charter 
Oak.”  The  father  of  our  subject,  E.  Wadsworth, 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  and  there  grew  to  mature 
years.  When  a  young  man  he  decided  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  then  far  West,  and  came  to  the 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  Later  he  moved  to  Noble  county, 
Indiana,  and  located  a  farm  in  an  Indian  sugar 
camp.  In  that  county  were  passed  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life.  He  was  married  in  the 
Buckeye  state  to  Miss  Phoebe  Ulmer,  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  H.  E.  Wadsworth  was  one  of  a  family 
of  children  born  to  this  union.  It  is  literally  true 
that  he  “was  born  among  the  Indians,  in  a  sugar 
camp,  and  rocked  in  a  sap-trough.”  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  subsequently  attended  the  academies 
of  that  region,  thus  securing  a  fair  amount  of 
learning.  He  remained  with  his  parents  until  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  at  Ligonier,  Indiana,  the  same 
county.  From  there  he  removed  to  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty  in  1869  and  established  The  Argus ,  in  company 
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with  J.  B.  Stoll,  who  afterwards  became  the 
proprietor  of  the  South  Bend  Times.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  Democratic  paper  in  north¬ 
western  Indiana,  and  this  filled  a  long  felt  want. 
It  was  then  about  one  half  its  present  size.  Mr. 
Stoll  was  with  our  subject  over  a  year,  and  in 
October,  1870,  his  interest  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Wadsworth  and  Kessler.  The  Argus 
has  always  been  Democratic,  its  editorial  policy 
has  been  directed  by  good  judgment,  and  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  this  part 
of  the  state  was  well  established.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
has  ever  been  an  active  worker  for  the  interests  of 
the  Democratic  party.  The  paper  he  edited  is 
generally  credited  with  having  considerable  to  do 
with  changing  the  Republican  majority  of  500 
to  a  Democratic  majority  of  1,000  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  served  as  postmaster  during 
President  Cleveland's  first  administration.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  in  1875,  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  a  director  of  the  Northern  Prison,  and 
he  had  the  vote  of  his  party  for  re-election,  but 
the  party  was  in  the  minority.  He  has  served 
on  the  state  central  committee  several  times,  and 
has  filled  other  important  positions,  but  has  never 
been  known  as  an  office-seeker.  In  the  year  1871 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Van  Akin,  a  native 
of  Hudson,  Michigan.  Three  children  have  been 
given  them :  Laura,  Dudley  L.,  and  Lula. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  says:  “John  B. 
Stoll,  of  the  South  Bend  Times,  is  another  editor 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  thirty  mark.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  Ligonier  Banner  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war,  and  was  editor  of  that  paper 
(which  he  purchased  at  Elkhart)  and  the  LaPorte 
Argus,  which  he  also  started.  He  is  now  editor 
of  the  South  Bend  Times,  and  he  has  been  unin¬ 
terruptedly  engaged  as  editor  ever  since  he  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  business,  nearly  forty  years 
ago.” 

Mr.  S.  I.  Kessler  retired  from  the  firm  at 
about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Daily 
Argus,  which  was  in  1896,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dudley  L.  Wadsworth,  and  the  new  firm  was 
known  as  the  Wadsworth  Company.  In  a  few 
years  they  were  bought  out  by  Joshua  A.  Chaney 
and  both  the  Wadsworths  retired  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  though  Mr.  H.  E.  Wadsworth 
has  retained  his  connection  with  the  press  as  a 
writer  of  editorials. 


Meantime,  in  1898,  the  Bulletin  had  been 
started  in  LaPorte  by  those  who  were  more  radi¬ 
cal  and  pronounced  in  their  advocacy  of  Mr. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  the  doctrines  for 
which  he  stood.  This  paper  passed  through  sev¬ 
eral  hands  and  had  rather  a  checkered  existence 
until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Graham 
P.  Taber,  who  conducted  it  for  a  time,  and  then 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  Argus .  The 
Bulletin  for  some  time  had  published  a  daily  edi¬ 
tion,  and  the  Argus-BuUetin,  as  the  consolidation 
is  called,  continued  both  the  daily  and  the  weekly 
editions.  The  new  firm  was  known  as  the  Taber 
Chaney  Company.  They  conducted  the  business 
until  1903,  when  steps  were  taken  to  dissolve  the 
partnership,  which  was  decided  by  Chaney  sell¬ 
ing  to  Taber.  But  as  Chaney  purposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  business,  and  with  a  company  at  his 
back  to  start  another  daily  called  the  LaPorte 
Democrat,  Taber  finally  sold  out  to  the  Argus- 
Bulletin  Company,  which  filed  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  with  capitalization  of  $20,000.  The 
personnel  of  the  company  is  as  follows : — 

President,  Edward  F.  Michael ;  vice  president, 
Fred  Henoch ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  A. 
Chaney.  The  directors  are  Frank  C.  Mann, 
Nathan  D.  McCormick,  William  W.  Hans,  Her¬ 
man  W.  Sallwasser,  Fred  Henoch,  Edward  F. 
Michael  and  Joshua  A.  Chaney. 

The  company  has  moved  into  new  and  more 
commodious  quarters  on  Michigan  avenue,  it  has 
installed  a  new  and  rapid  printing  press,  set  up 
new  machinery,  bought  new  type,  and  has  made 
many  improvements  in  its  plant.  Harry  B. 
Darling  is  editor. 

Besides  the  Daily  Evening  Chronicle  men¬ 
tioned  above,  other  early  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  daily  papers  in  LaPorte,  without  success. 
On  January  third,  1859,  B.  B.  Root  and  Jasper 
Packard  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily 
Union.  Three  months  afterward  Mr.  Packard 
retired  from  it.  By  hard  work  Mr.  Root  kept 
it  alive  two  months  longer,  when  it  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Cullatons  made  a  similar  attempt  in 
1866  but  it  lasted  only  a  week.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  a  daily  paper  could  be  established 
with  facility  in  a  small  city,  but  it  came  later. 

Another  of  LaPorte’s  periodicals  is  the  Catho¬ 
lic  American,  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
Benevolent  Legion,  a  fraternal  order  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  church.  It  was  started  in  1898, 
and  is  edited  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Darling.  It  is  a 
monthly,  and  is  well  sustained. 

Among  the  publishing  ventures  of  LaPorte 
should  be  included  that  of  The  Crisis .  This 

periodical  was  started  in  March,  1852,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Weller,  afterwards  pastor  of  the  LaPorte 
New  Church  Society.  The  first  number  was 
issued  for  April  15,  1852,  eight  pages  quarto.  It 
was  published  in  a  little  frame  building  which 
still  stands  at  Weller’s  Grove,  and  which  has  been 
used  for  several  years  as  one  of  the  cottages  of 
the  New  Church  summer  resort  at  Stone  Lake. 
Of  this  periodical,  Rev.  Mr.  Weller  was  the  edi¬ 
tor,  and  his  son,  John  S.  Weller,  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  publication  was  designed  to  advo¬ 
cate  and  promulgate  more  liberal  views  than  those 
held  generally  by  the  religious  body  with  which 
Mr.  Weller  was  connected.  It  was  edited  and 
conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  ability,  and  was  of 
a  religious,  philosophical  and  literary  nature; 
though  by  many  of  Mr.  Weller's  brethren  it  was 
thought  to  be  somewhat  erratic.  In  1855 
paper  was  issued  weekly,  under  the  same  name, 
in  an  octavo  form  of  sixteen  pages;  but  in  the 
following  year  it  was  put  back  into  a  semi-month¬ 
ly  of  the  same  size.  In  1858  its  form  was 
changed  into  a  large  quarto  of  eight  pages.  In 
1865  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  The  New 
ilturch  Independent.  The  editor,  Rev.  Henry 
Weller,  passed  away  on  June  7,  1868,  after  which 
it  was  conducted  by  his  son,  J.  S.  Weller.  In 
1870  it  absorbed  The  New  Church  Monthly ,  a 
magazine  published  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Rev. 
B.  F.  Barrett,  an  exceedingly  able  and  scholarly 
man,  after  which  it  was  called,  The  New  Church 
Independent  and  Monthly  Review ,  Weller  and 
Metcalf  publishers.  Under  this  title  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  monthly,  in  magazine  form,  at  $2.00  per 
annum ;  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1878,  when 
it  was  published  fortnightly,  in  quarto  form.  In 
1873  it  was  moved  to  Chicago,  where  it  was 
issued  until  it  suspended  publication.  Mr.  John 
S.  Weller  passed  away  in  1895,  after  which  it  was 
conducted  by  his  sons,  Walter,  Sam  and  George, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  whose  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  family  was  quite  pathetic.  From 
sheer  affection  for  the  publication  he  worked 
upon  it  until  he  became  a  tottering  old  man,  and 
almost  until  his  dying  day.  The  last  issue  of 
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the  magazine  bears  date  of  December,  1901.  Dur¬ 
ing  much  of  its  long  career  it  had  a  large  circula¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  in  Europe  and  other  countries,  and  it  always 
had  a  wide  influence.  Probably  no  publication, 
ever  issued  from  LaPorte  ever  had  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  human  thought,  especially  on 
religious  and  philosophical  subjects  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  its  publication,  were  agitating  the 
public  mind. 

To  return  to  Michigan  City,  after  the  first 
Michigan  City  News  was  destroyed  by  fire  in, 
1853,  the  next  paper  was  the  Transcript ,  a  Whig 
newspaper  established  in  1854  by  Richard  W.  Col¬ 
fax.  In  1855  he  sold  it  to  Hickock  and  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Colfax  lived  only  about  a  year  longer,  dying 
in  the  spring  of  1856.  The  new  management 
changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Michigan 
City  Enterprise .  At  the  close  of  the  year  1855, 
or  the  beginning  of  1856,  the  proprietorship  again 
changed,  Mr.  L.  B.  Wright  becoming  the  owner 
and  publisher,  who  continued  its  publication  until 
April,  1859,  at  which  time  he  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Jernegan.  He  conducted  it  until 
June,  1863,  when,  failing  to  make  it  pay,  and 
securing  a  position  as  assistant  paymaster  in  the 
United  States  navy,  he  left  Michigan  City,  and 
for  two  years  and  a  half  the  paper  was  suspended. 
But  on  his  return  Mr.  Jernegan  resuscitated  the 
Enterprise.  On  May  18,  1869,  the  city  council 
made  it  the  corporation  newspaper  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  1880  Thomas  L.  Jernigan  still 
owned  and  conducted  the  paper,  which  was  still 
a  weekly.  He  sold  it  to  Lewis  Morrill  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  Charles  J.  Robb  was  then  work-  . 
ing  on  it  as  general  manager  and  editor.  Mr. 
Morrill  sold  a  half  interest  in  it  in  the  fall  of 
1881  to  W.  C.  Brundage,  and  the  firm  name  be¬ 
came  Morrill  &  Brundage.  But  Brundage  sold 
back  to  Morrill  in  the  fall  of  1882.  During  a 
meeting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  a 
daily  edition  was  now  published  called  the  Every 
Day  Enterprise,  which  existed  but  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Morrill  borrowed  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  Mr.  Brundage’s  interest  and  this  led  him 
into  financial  difficulties.  Through  certain  legal 
complications  the  paper  in  1884  passed  into  the 
hands  of  C.  E.  Claypool,  then  of  the  Delphi 
Journal ,  and  in  about  eight  weeks  thereafter,  the 
legal  difficulties  not  being  settled,  the  paper 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  and  was 
suspended  in  December,  1884.  After  a  time  it 
was  revived  and  taken  charge  of  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Printing  Company.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Robb  had 
left  the  paper  and  gone  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  employed  on  the  Sandusky  Local ,  later  he 
went  to  Flint,  Michigan,  as  reporter  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Flint  Journal,  and  later  still 
he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  directed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Trade  Journal  and  Price  Current 
for  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Reid,  Mur¬ 
doch  &  Fischer.  The  Republican  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  asked  him  to  come  to  Michigan  City  and 
take  charge  of  the  paper.  He  came  one  Saturday 
to  see  about  it.  They  made  liberal  offers  for  him 
to  run  a  Republican  daily.  He  went  back  to 
Chicago  to  think  the  matter  over.  Knowing  Ira 
S.  Carpenter,  then  a  job  printer  in  Chicago,  he 
consulted  him,  and  together  they  came  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  and  after  considering  the  matter  made 
arrangements  to  take  charge  of  the  plant  in  1888. 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  name  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Enterprise  was  changed  to  that  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  News .  After  conducting  the  paper  for 
a  time  Messrs.  Robb  &  Carpenter  bought  out  the 
Republican  Printing  Company.  In  1902  Mr.  H. 
R.  Misener,  city  editor  of  the  News  since  1896, 
bought  out  Mr.  Carpenter,  since  which  time  the 
firm  name  has  been  Robb  &  Misener.  The  News 
is  a  strong  paper,  Republican  in  its  politics,  firm 
in  its  principles,  but  not  offensively  radical.  It 
owns  its  own  building,  erected  a  few  years  ago, 
and  has  a  complete  modern  newspaper,  commer¬ 
cial  and  book-printing  establishment.  In  its  job 
printing  department  it  does  work  of  a  very  high 
order. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  Enterprise, 
1863-1865,  Messrs.  M.  &  J.  Cullaton  established 
another  paper  in  Michigan  City  called  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Review .  They  continued  to  publish  it 
for  about  a  year  and  then,  like  many  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  county,  it  ceased  to  exist. 

The  next  periodical  of  Michigan  City  in  order 
is  the  Michigan  City  Dispatch,  which  was  started 
December  4,  1879,  by  Harry  C.  Francis,  who 
was  its  editor  and  proprietor,  a  paper  which  was 
printed  wholly  at  home  when  other  journals  were 
using  patent  insides  or  outsides. 

Hon.  Harry  H.  Francis  was  a  citizen  of 
Michigan  City,  of  whom  it  can  truthfully  be  said 


the  town  is  better  for  his  having  lived  therein. 
He  was  for  fifteen  years  one  of  its  most  vigorous 
champions.  He  was  born  in  that  city  February 
24,  1852,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Thompson 
W.  and  Esther  Francis.  After  completing  his 
common  school  education  he  entered  Racine 
(Wisconsin)  College  in  1869,  and  finished  a  full 
collegiate  course,  leaving  that  institution  in  1873. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor.  In  1875  Mr.  Francis  removed  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  immediately  began  the  practice  of 
law.  He  was  fairly  successful,  and  continued 
at  his  chosen  profession  until  1878,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan  City. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Francis  had  written 
more  or  less  for  the  press,  and  his  editorial  in¬ 
clinations  finally  led  him  into  the  profession  of 
journalism.  In  1879  he  established  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Dispatch,  a  weekly  publication, 
championing  the  Democratic  cause,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1881  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
Evening  Dispatch.  Both  journals  were  emi¬ 
nently  successful  from  the  start,  and  it  was  in 
journalism  that  Mr.  Francis  found  his  calling. 
His  career  as  an  editor  was  a  brilliant  one,  and 
made  him  prominent  in  the  politics  and  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  state.  He  was  president  of  several 
editorial  associations,  and  served  his  party  in 
various  ways.  His  last  public  position  was  that 
of  state  senator  from  LaPorte  county,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1888.  In  the  legislature  he 
championed  the  interests  of  his  native  town,  and 
a  number  of  state  improvements  made  through 
his  advocacy  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  mem¬ 
ory. 

Mr.  Francis  was  as  active  in  social  as  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  He  belonged  to  numerous  secret 
societies  and  enjoyed  high  honors  at  the  hands 
of  one  of  them.  This  was  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias.  From  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
local  lodge  he  made  his  way  upward  until  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  honor  of  being  a  past  grand  chancellor 
of  the  state,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise  he 
represented  Indiana  in  the  supreme  lodge  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Francis  was  also  a  Scottish  Rite  Ma¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  of  several  other  societies.  He 
was  also  a  communicant  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Francis  was  unmarried  and  resided 
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with  his  aunt  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
September  15,  1891.  He  was  thirty-nine  years 
old,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise  occupied  the 
responsible  position  of  state  bank  examiner.  In 
his  death  Michigan  City  lost  its  foremost  friend 
and  stanchest  advocate. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  B.  Faulkner  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dispatch.  He  was  born  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  July  29,  1864.  His  early  school  life  was 
spent  in  the  LaPorte  schools  and  he  moved  to 
Michigan  City  with  his  parents  in  1879.  In  1881 
he  began  his  editorial  career  on  the  Dispatch, 
and  his  long  years  of  service,  associated  with  the 
late  Hon.  H.  H.  Francis,  well  qualify  him  to 
make  a  success  of  his  chosen  calling,  which  he 
has  thus  far  done.  The  Dispatch  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  Democratic  papers  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

In  the  seventies  Rev.  M.  S.  Ragsdale  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  as  moral 
instructor  in  the  northern  prison  at  Michigan 
City.  In  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  prison 
reform  and  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  it, 
he  established  the  Prisoner  Reformer,  a  monthly 
periodical,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued 
in  March,  1876.  We  do  not  hear  of  it  afterwards. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  other  publications 
at  Michigan  City,  but  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  about  them,  with  the  exception  of 
papers  in  foreign  tongues  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  we  have  the 
Wcstvillc  Indicator,  a  large  six-column  quarto 
now  in  its  twenty-third  yearly  volume,  with 
Charles  E.  Martin  editor  and  proprietor.  The 
paper  is  original  and  able  and  its  characteristic 
way  of  serving  up  things  has  given  it  a  wide 
reputation. 

There  is  also  the  Wanatah  Mirror,  a  large 
six-column  folio  now  in  its  ninth  annual  volume, 
published  every  Thursday  by  William  F.  Hunt. 
It  is  in  everyway  creditable  to  the  town  and  to 
its  editor  as  a  local  paper. 

In  Union  Mills  there  is  the  LaPorte  County 
Xeus,  now  in  its  third  annual  volume,  a  five- 
column  quarto  of  respectable  size,  published  ev¬ 
en  Thursday  by  the  Monarch  Printing  Company 
of  that  place.  Sometimes  these  smaller  and  less 
pretentious  papers  arc  spoken  of  derisively,  but 
the  towns  where  they  are  published  would  not 


like  to  do  without  them.  Somehow  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  one  of  these  sheets  is  unwelcome.  Some 
twelve  years  ago  another  paper  with  nearly  the 
same  name  was  published  in  Union  Mills  by  one 
Atwater,  which  was  not  successful.  After  ex¬ 
isting  a  few  years  it  was  suspended  and  the 
proprietor  left  the  place,  but  however  unfor¬ 
tunate  the  circumstances,  the  visits  of  the  little 
sheet  were  missed. 

In  the  early  nineties  another  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Union  Mills  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welcome, 
then  the  pastor  of  the  Adventist  church  in  that 
place.  It  was  a  little  church  monthly  printed  at 
the  Herald  office  in  LaPorte,  then  at  the  corner 
of  Maine  and  Monroe  streets.  It  did  not  last 
long. 

In  1884  we  hear  of  the  Bee,  of  Rolling  Prai¬ 
rie;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  it  many  times.  In 
1886  we  read  of  the  Daily  Bee  in  LaPorte,  which 
was  soon  suspended  on  account  of  the  ill  health 
of  the  editor;  though  promise  was  made  to  the 
subscribers  that  it  would  be  restored  in  the  form 
of  the  Evening  T elegram .  Much  sport  was  made 
of  this.  Among  other  things  it  was  said  that  it 
had  “stung  itself  to  death.”  “The  editor  of  the 
Daily  Bee  and  his  brother  have  erected  a  fine 
liberty  pole  and  have  a  nice  flag  and  streamer. 
The  streamer  has  the  word,  Bee.  What  a  host 
of  people's  names  and  useful  things  begin  with 
a  B,  from  the  Ed.  Burroughs  of  the  Bee,  to 
Blaine  and  bread  and  butter,  and  may  we  all 
be  busy  bees,  etc !” 

In  1885  the  Hon.  Jasper  Packard  started  a 
sixteen  page  pamphlet  called  the  Public  Spirit , 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  LaPorte.  It  was 
printed  at  the  Herald  office.  Little  was  heard  of 
it. 

As  to  papers  printed  in  foreign  languages 
there  is  Die  Freie  Lame,  a  weekly  independent 
paper  founded  in  1891,  published  in  Michigan 
City.  It  holds  a  high  place  among  the  German 
papers  of  the  state.  Doubtless  there  have  also 
been  smaller  ventures  in  the  line  of  periodicals  in 
other  languages.  Indeed,  some  of  them  might 
be  mentioned  if  it  wrere  required,  but  it  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

As  to  the  papers  in  foreign  tongues  in  La¬ 
Porte,  Packard's  History  says  that  previous  to 
the  year  1876  there  was  a  German  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  LaPorte,  but  he  gives  no  account  of  it 
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and  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any.  It 
is  very  probable,  however,  that  when  the  rail¬ 
road  shops  were  here  some  attempt  was  made  to 
sustain  a  German  paper  in  LaPorte.  At  all 
events,  one  came  later.  For  many  years  the  need 
of  one  was  apparent,  and  on  November  27,  1877, 
Mr.  Henry  Goodman  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  LaPorte  Journal.  He  had  been  engaged 
on  the  German  press  in  Chicago  and  well 
understood  how  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  section  of  their  adopted  coun¬ 
try.  He  came  to  LaPorte  with  little  means  to 
start  his  paper,  but  by  economy,  energy,  good 
judgment  and  perseverance  he  built  up  a  large 
and  prosperous  journal.  It  was  introduced  to 
the  public  as  a  nine-column  folio  but  was  en¬ 
larged  until  it  became  a  seven-column  quarto  and 
the  largest  German  paper  then  published  in  the 
state  of  Indiana.  It  was  the  only  paper  printed  in 
German  in  this  and  the  five  adjoining  counties. 
The  office  of  the  paper  was  located  in  the  Good¬ 
man  building,  now  occupied  by  the  American 
Laundry,  where  it  had  a  large  jobbing  depart¬ 
ment.  The  plant  was  at  one  time  an  excellent 
one.  The  paper  was  strongly  Democratic  and  in 
the  political  campaigns  which  it  covered  did  ex¬ 
cellent  service  for  its  party.  Mr.  Goodman  was 
an  excellent  stump-speaker  and  his  services  were 
much  in  demand  for  that  purpose.  The  paper 
employed  a  paid  reporter  at  Michigan  City,  and 
all  the  news  of  that  city  and  vicinity  were  weekly 
chronicled.  Thus,  and  in  many  other  ways  it 
showed  enterprise.  The  paper  remained  in  the 
same  building  until  it  began  to  decline.  Mr. 
Goodman  failed,  and  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Journal  got  into  a  very  unfortunate  condition. 
But  many  intelligent  Germans  wished  to  save 
the  paper  for  their  kindred  and  party,  and  this, 
in  addition  to  certain  business  considerations, 
induced  them  to  form  a  stock  company  and  take 
the  concern  into  their  hands.  They  did  so,  hired 
an  editor,  a  manager,  a  foreman,  moved  the 
paper  to  the  corner  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  Mon¬ 
roe  streets,  and  started  anew.  This  was  about 
the  year  1895.  But  somehow  there  was  trouble 
with  the  management,  the  paper  continued  to 


decline,  its  last  few  numbers  were  published  by 
the  Bulletin  Company,  which  bought  the  plant, 
and  the  Journal  ceased  to  exist  in  1898.  It  may 
be  well  to  show  what  manner  of  man  Henry 
Goodman  was  before  he  went  down. 

He  was  born  October  31,  1840,  in  Northern 
Prussia ;  attended  elementary  school  in  that 
county  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  then  a  college 
at  Berlin  two  years,  and  graduated  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  University.  He  was  trained  in  English  at 
Edinburgh  University,  Scotland,  with  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.,  the  celebrated 
Scotch  divine.  Mr.  Goodman  wrote  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  German  Philology  in  competition  with 
his  class  and  obtained  the  first  prize.  He  came 
to  America  in  1866  and  entered  into  literary 
work.  In  1868  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  employed  as  city  editor  on  the  Chicago 
Democrat ,  and  afterwards  on  the  Stoats  Zeitung 
and  Eulenspiegel.  He  finally  came  to  LaPorte, 
where  he  established  the  Journal ,  as  related 
above,  and  also  another  paper,  The  LaPorte  Daily 
Star  which  soon  went  down.  And  Mr.  Goodman 
went  down  with  his  papers.  He  went  from  La¬ 
Porte  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business,  subsequently  locating  in  Kankakee, 
Illinois,  where  he  published  a  Republican  German’ 
newspaper  and  identified  himself  quite  conspicu¬ 
ously  with  Illinois  politics.  He  again  moved  to^ 
Chicago,  where  he  became  the  city  editor  of  a 
German  newspaper,  continuing  this  labor  until 
forced  to  leave  the  desk  because  of  the  inroads  of 
disease.  He  went  to  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Shafer,  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
where  his  death  occurred  on  Sunday,  July  10, 
/904.  He  is  survived  by  the  widow,  and  two 
daughters  who  will  be  remembered  in  LaPorte  as 
the  Misses  Jennie  and  Flora  Goodman. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  press  of  the 
county,  though  we  have  not  mentioned  every  lit¬ 
tle  periodical  published  in  the  county,  nor  traced 
each  one  which  we  have  mentioned  into  all  its 
ramifications.  The  number,  the  ability,  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  endurance  and  prosperity  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  county  are  very  creditable. . 
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WRITERS  AND  LITERATURE. 

“None  but  an  author  knows  an  author’s  cares, 

Or  fancy’s  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears.” — 

Cowper's  Progress  of  Error . 


LaPorte  county  has  produced  something  in 
the  line  of  literature;  though  the  word  is  not 
used  here  in  a  strictly  critical  literary  sense. 

In  1876  Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Cogley,  of 
Michigan  City,  wrote  and  published  the  “History 
of  the  Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry  Volunteers,”  a 
book  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages.  The 
copy  in  the  writer's  possession  is  beautifully 
bound  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges.  In  the  pref¬ 
ace,  which  was  written  at  Michigan  City,  No¬ 
vember  1,  1876,  the  author  says, — 

“There  never  was,  never  can  be,  and  never 
will  be,  a  complete  history  of  any  war  written; 
although  the  greater  portion  of  the  history  of 
all  countries  relates  to  war.  The  great  volume  of 
blood  is  not  complete  until  it  has  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  each  individual  soldier.  But  such 
a  record  can  be  approximated,  so  far  as  integral 
portions  of  armies  are  concerned,  by  works  of 
this  character.  Although  this  is  a  history  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
complete;  because  it  does  not  contain  the  indi¬ 
vidual  history  of  every  member  of  the  regiment. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  information 
necessary  for  such  a  work,  to  publish  it,  would 
require  several  volumes  of  the  size  of  this,  the 
expense  of  which,  with  its  necessarily  limited 
sale,  would  forbid  such  an  undertaking. 

“Although  this  only  purports  to  be  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  single  military  organization,  yet  it  is 
more.  It  is  as  complete  a  history  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  armies  with  which  the  regiment  was 
connected,  as  will  be  found  in  works  of  greater 
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pretensions.  All  of  it,  except  such  portions  as 
relate  solely  to  the  organization  of  the  regiment, 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader." 

Thomas  S.  Cogley  was  born  November  24, 
1840,  at  Liberty,  Union  county,  Iowa.  His 
father,  Robert  Cogley,  was  a  physician  in  that 
town.  In  1859  Thomas  came  to  LaPorte  county r 
which  was  afterwards  his  home.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  rebellion  he  was  attending  school  in 
LaPorte.  On  going  to  dinner  from  school  one 
day,  he  read  for  the  first  time  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  seventy  thousand  volunteers,  and  on  his 
way  back  to  school  he  stepped  into  a  recruiting 
office  and  enlisted.  On  arriving  in  Indianapolis 
the  company  had  more  names  on  its  roll  than 
could  be  mustered  with  it.  The  officers  selected 
the  number  they  were  authorized  to  muster,  leav¬ 
ing  out  some  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  among 
whom  was  young  Cogley.  They  felt  as  if  they 
were  disgraced  for  life,  and  some  of  them  got 
together  and  resolved  not  to  return  to  LaPorte 
to  be  laughed  at.  Cogley  enlisted  in  Company 
C,  Eighth  Indiana  Regiment,  of  three  monthsr 
troops,  was  at  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain  in 
West  Virginia,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the 
company  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment.  He  then  returned  to  LaPorte,  thinking 
he  could  do  so  with  honor.  He  enlisted  several 
times  afterward,  was  in  many  battles,  was  re¬ 
peatedly  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner  but 
escaped,  and  his  war  record  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte,  took  two  courses  of  law 
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lectures  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  entered  the  law  office 
of  Hon.  Mulford  K.  Farrand,  as  a  student.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  November  9,  1866,  Hon. 
Andrew  L.  Osborn  being  judge  of  the  circuit 
court.  At  the  May  term,  1874,  on  motion  of 
General  Thomas  M.  Browne,  Mr.  Cogley  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  In¬ 
diana,  and  of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  In 
December,  1869,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  L.  Farrand.  The  History  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry  was  his  first  attempt  in 
literature. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor  has  given  many  literary 
productions  of  a  very  high  character.  His  home 
was  in  LaPorte  for  many  years.  He  was  born 
in  Lowville,  New  York,  July  19,  1819,  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  Madison  University  in  1839.  He  be¬ 
came  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  its  war 
correspondent  for  the  western  armies,  and  his  let¬ 
ters  attracted  much  attention,  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  translated  and  published  in  European  papers. 
After  the  war  he  was  a  public  lecturer  for  many 
years.  He  finally  moved  to  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  February 
24,  1887,  and  where,  at  last  accounts,  his  wife 
still  lives,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Learning.  He  was 
a  poet  and  miscellaneous  author,  as  well  as  jour¬ 
nalist,  war  correspondent  and  lecturer.  He  was 
the  author  of  “Attractions  of  Language”  1845), 
“January  and  June”  (1853),  “Pictures  of  Life  in 
Camp  and  Field”  (1871),  “The  World  on 
Wheels”  (1874),  “Song  of  Yesterday”  (1877), 
“Between  the  Gates”  (1878),  “Summer  Savory” 
etc.  ((1879),  “Dulce  Domum”  (1884),  “Theo- 
prilus  Trent”  (a  novel,  1887),  etc.  His  poems 
include  “Isle  of  Long  Ago,”  “Rhymes  of  the 
River,”  and  “The  Old  Village  Choir.”'  The 
“Isle  of  Long  Ago”  may  be  found  on  page  591 
of  Chapman’s  History  of  LaPorte  county. 

It  was  perhaps  from  the  memory  of  actual 
scenes  in  LaPorte  county  that  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor 
wrote  the  following: 

THE  OLD  BARN — MONEY  MUSK. 

In  shirt  of  check  and  tallowed  hair, 

The  fiddler  sits  in  the  bulrush  chair, 

Like  Moses’  basket  stranded  there, 

On  the  brink  of  Father  Nile. 


He  feels  the  fiddle’s  slender  neck, 

Picks  out  the  notes  with  thrum  and  check. 
And  times  the  tune  with  nod  and  beck, 

And  thinks  it  a  weary  while. 

All  ready!  Now  he  gives  the  call, 

Cries,  “Honor  to  the  ladies!”  All 
The  jolly  tides  of  laughter  fall 
And  ebb  in  a  happy  smile. 

D-o-w-n  comes  the  bow  on  every  string, 
“First  couple  join  right  hands  and  swing!” 

And  light  as  any  bluebird’s  wing 

“Swing  once  and  a  half  times  round!” 
Whirls  Mary  Martin  all  in  blue, 

Calico  gown  and  stockings  new, 

And  tinted  eyes  that  tell  you  true, 

Dance  all  to  the  dancing  sound. 

She  flits  about  big  Moses  Brown 
Who  holds  her  hands  to  keep  her  down 
And  thinks  her  hair  a  golden  crown 
And  his  heart  turns  over  once! 

His  cheek  with  Mary’s  breath  is  wet, 

It  gives  a  second  somerset! 

He  means  to  win  the  maiden  yet, 

Alas,  for  the  awkward  dunce! 

“Your  stoga  boot  has  crushed  my  toe! 

“I’d  rather  dance  with  one-legged  Joe, 

“You  clumsy  fellow!”  “Pass  below!” 

And  the  first  pair  dance  apart. 

Then  “Forward  six!”  advance,  retreat, 

Like  midgets  gay  in  sunbeam  street 
Tis  Money  Musk  by  merry  feet 

And  the  Money  Musk  by  heart! 

“Three  quarters  round  your  partners  swing!” 
“Acrqss  the  set!”  The  rafters  ring, 

The  girls  and  boys’  have  taken  wing 
And  have  brought  their  roses  out! 

’Tis  “Forward  six!”  with  rustic  grace 
Ah,  rarer  far  than — “Swing  to  place!” 

Than  golden  clouds  of  old  point-lace 
They  bring  the  dance  about. 

Then  clasping  hands  all — “Right  and  left!” 

All  swiftly  weave  the  measure  deft 
Across  the  woof  in  living  weft 
And  the  Money  Musk  is  done! 

Oh,  dancers  of  the  rustling  husk, 

Good  night,  sweethearts,  ’tis  growing  dusk, 
Good  night  for  aye  to  Money  Musk, 

For  the  heavy  march  begun! 
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In  February,  1862,  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor  thus 
alludes  to  a  touching  war  incident  of  a  railroad 
ride  through  this  county : 

Writing  of  shadows,  we  saw  a  sad  sight  on  a 
Michigan  Southern  train — a  woman  in  the  tan¬ 
gled  mazes  of  insanity.  Young,  wondrous  fair, 
with  a  clear,  soft  eye,  and  hair  that  Petrarch’s 
Laura  might  have  sighed  for,  with  a  sprightly 
mind  and  a  gentle  spirit,  she  was,  it  was  feared, 
hopelessly  crazed.  Her  friends  were  taking  her 
to  the  Asylum  at  Indianapolis,  but  sadly  as  to 
the  grave. 

One  who  would  have  been  all  the  world  to 
her.  fell  in  Virginia  in  the  front  rank,  and  the 
bullet  that  found  his  heart  out,  struck  a  gentle 
girl  as  well.  She  was  waiting  at  home  for  her 
‘  bold  soldier  boy.”  Her  madness  was  mildness ; 
she  fancied  she  could  fly,  and  waved  her  white 
hands,  singing  all  the  while,  snatches  of  songs 
and  fragments  of  hymns.  One  moment  it  would 
be  the  bugle-like  strain  of, 

“I  see  them  on  their  winding  way, 

About  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play,” 
and  then  it  would  be  a  snatch  of  Logan’s 
“O  could  I  fly  with  thee,” 
broken  off  with 

“I’m  o’er  young  to  marry  yet,” 

and  all  along  she  would  call  in  most  persuasive 
tones— “Henry,  Henry,”  listen  an  instant  for  a 
response  that  never  came,  and  laugh  so  like 
“sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  time.” 

It  was  not  hard,  knowing  as  much  of  her 
story  as  we  did,  to  tell  who  Henry  was ;  it  was 
he  that  slept  in  his  bloody  vestments  in  some 
grave  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Her  friends  stopped 
at  the  Salem  Crossing,  and  as  the  train  swept  on, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  white  hands  as  she 
waved  them  from  the  platform. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  sight — one  of  the  works  of 
the  war:  and  the  poor  girl’s  shattered  fate  strews 
somebody’s  threshold.  Thank  God  it  is  not 
yours  nor  mine.  Thank  God  it  is  no  patriots. 
“Henry”  dead  to  her,  and  she. dead  to  the  world, 
shall  join  hands  and  stand  witnesses  forever 
against  traitors. — Herald,  Feb.  15,  ’62. 

Another  LaPorte  county  writer  is  Miss  Cecilia 
E.  Wilkinson,  bom  in  LaPorte  county,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  H.  and  Julia  A.  (Hanley) 
Wilkinson,  of  New  Durham  township.  Her  par¬ 


ents  were  of  honorable  connection.  She  was 
for  many  years  a  school  teacher,  teaching  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Monon,  Rensselaer,  LaPorte  and 
Hammond,  and  living  several  years  in  Chicago. 
Her  ancestry  on  her  father’s  side  was  largely 
professional,  in  the  lines  of  law,  medicine  and 
theology ;  on  her  mother’s  side  many  of  her  con¬ 
nections  were  in  high  political  offices.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Henley,  M.  C.,  first  from  Indiana 
and  then  from  California,  was  her  mother’s 
only  brother.  The  Hon.  Barcley  Henley,  in 
1890  an  M.  C.  from  California,  is  her  cousin. 
She  has  traveled  largely  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  She  has  never  cared  for  the  forms  of 
conventional  society,  hates  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  now  lives  a  retired  life  in  LaPorte,  caring 
for  an  aged  mother,  eccentric,  possessing  many 
rare  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  is  little 
known.  The  LaPorte  Herald  of  March  11, 
1902,  contained  the  following  concerning  her: 
“Miss  Cecilia  E.  Wilkinson,  a  well  known 
teacher  of  this  county,  has  the  only  diploma  of 
the  Indiana  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  in  the 
county.  It  is  accepted  by  the  state  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  lieu  of  examination  in  the  science  of 
education  and  literature.  Only  a  four  years’ 
course  is  required  in  order  to  get  a  diploma,  but 
Miss  Wilkinson  has  been  reading  since  1 886. 
The  Teachers’  Association  was  organized  in 
1883.” 

Under  different  noms  de  plume  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  largely  for  different  periodicals,  and  many  of 
her  productions  show  wit,  pathos,  and  good 
thought,  and  some  of  them  are  of  high  merit. 
When  the  second  edition  of  “Local  and  National 
Poets  of  America”  was  in  progress,  a  large  royal 
octavo  volume  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pages,  the  editors  wrote  to  her  for  some  of  her 
productions  and  she  submitted  fifty  short  articles 
and  poems,  out  of  which  they  selected  two. 
They  may  be  found  on  page  1148,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  following: 

DISCONTENT. 

My  mind  seems  wrapped  in  a  tangled  mist, 

A  vague,  undefinable  dread. 

An  aimless  waiting  for  that  which  is  not. 

Which  if  present  would  yield  no  content. 
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At  morn  when  I  wake  to  life's  cares  t 
I  ask,  what  made  yesterday  blank — 

’Twas  naught  more  than  others  endure — 

Do  they  accept  all,  e'en  with  thanks? 

Is  it  meet  that  ambitions  and  hopes 
Should  smother  in  fate's  dismal  clouds, 

And  love  for  earth's  beautiful  things 
Be  answered  but  by  gloomy  shrouds — 

Which  cover  the  dead  of  the  heart, 

Which  rend  fragrant  flowers  with  briars, 

Will  not  all  the  soul,  worth  a  thought, 

Be  crisped  in  life’s  fierce  icy  fires? 

Do  fetishes,  Indian  and  weird, 

Compel  the  chained  soul  as  of  old 
With  charms  so  enthralling  and  deep? 

Unto  death  will  they  keep  it  in  hold? 

Oh  God!  wilt  thou  sever  the  chain? 

Give  hope,  as  a  recompense  slight; 

Give  faith  to  thy  toil-wearied  ones, 

That  Immortality's  dawn  end  the  night. 

Many  of  Miss  Wilkinson's  productions,  waifs 
we  might  call  them,,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
local  papers,  are  worthy  of  a  more  permanent 
place.  Out  of  many  we  select  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  1903  : 

"not  half  bad." 

There’s  more  sunshine  on  earth  than  clouds, 

There’s  more  of  gaily  robes  than  shrouds; 

More  persons  sane  than  persons  mad; 

For  each  lone  wail,  much  laughter  glad. 

Though  many  failures  there  may  be, 

Successes  all  about  we  see. 

Life  ruined  hopes  not  all  assail; 

Ten  thousand  ships  out-ride  the  gale. 

There’s  more  can  see  than  there  are  blind, 

The  wholly  bad  we  seldom  find. 

There’s  more  to  joy  than  to  make  sad, 

Which  proves  our  world  is  “not  half  bad." 

Mrs.  Sara  Andrew  Shafer,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Andrew,  of  Chicago, 
and  wife  of  Carlton  Shafer,  Esq.,  has  won  a 
successful  place  in  the  literary  world.  Her  par¬ 
ents  lived  for  many  years  in  LaPorte,  and  Mrs. 
Shafer’s  early  life  was  spent  here.  For  some 


years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafer  have  resided  in  Balti— 
more,  Maryland,  but  recently  they  have  moved 
to  LaPorte,  where  they  have  been  welcomed  with 
warm  hearts  and  open  arms  by  all  their  old 
friends,  and  where  Mr.  Shafer  has  formed  a  law 
co-partnership  with  Hon.  W.  B.  Biddle. 

In  a  fine  volume  entitled  “Historic  Towns  of 
Southern  States,"  Mrs.  Shafer  has  a  chapter  on 
“Frederickstown,"  and  another  on  “Annapolis.” 
In  a  companion  volume  entitled  “Historic  Towns 
of  Northern  States,"  she  has  a  chapter  on 
“Mackinac."  Both  of  these  books  are  published 
by  Putnam's  Sons.  Recently  the  Macmillan 
Company  has  issued  a  book  of  which  Mrs.  Shafer 
is  the  author,  entitled,  “The  Day  Before  Yester¬ 
day,"  which  is  said  to  draw  its  characters  from 
LaPorte.  It  has  met  with  such  a  popular  recep¬ 
tion  that  it  has  already  passed  into  the  second 
edition.  Out  of  a  great  mass  of  notices  of  this 
book,  there  is  only  one  unfavorable  one.  Though 
the  book  has  a  manifest  northern  atmosphere 
about  it,  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier  com¬ 
mends  it  highly.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darling  Hull, 
formerly  of  this  city,  says  the  first  chapter  is 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  work,  it  is  so  beauti¬ 
fully  written ;  others,  that  if  one  had  never  been 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  characters  the  book 
would  be  enjoyed  as  a  delightful  child's  story. 
The  Baltimore  Sun  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  “The  Day  Before  Yesterday,"  of  which  it  says: 
“Sweet  as  the  breath  of  June  roses  is  this  dainty 
story  of  the  days  of  childhood,"  which  it  ranks 
with  Kenneth  Graham's  “Dream  Days.”  Even 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  speaks  of  it  with  favor. 

The  writer  of  this  history  has  done  some¬ 
thing  in  literature.  In  former  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  press  in  Boston,  New  York 
city,  and  elsewhere.  He  founded  the  paper. 
Every  Saturday,  published  in  Detroit,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  writer  of  magazine  arti¬ 
cles.  At  first  he  was  not  inclined  to  select  any 
of  his  productions  to  appear  here,  believing  that 
the  reader  would  be  satiated  with  these  pages 
which  are  printed  with  little  revision  and  just  as 
they  drop  from  the  pen ;  but  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  friends,  especially  of  the  one  whom  years 
ago  at  the  marriage  altar  he  promised  to  obey, 
he  has  been  induced  to  make  two  selections. 

In  one  of  his  platform  lectures  on  Art,  where 
he  makes  the  point  that  in  all  true  art  the  artist 
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does  the  least  possible  and  nature  the  most  pos¬ 
sible,  occurs  the  following  passage : 

i 

At  one  time  I  was  never  weary  of  looking  at 
the  Washington  monument.  It  is  a  true  work 
of  art,  because  man  has  done  so  little  and  per¬ 
mitted  nature  to  do  so  much.  What  has  man 
done?  He  has  piled  stone  on  stone,  making  a 
plain,  four  sided  shaft,  severe  in  its  simplicity, 
decreasing  from  the  base  according  to  a  certain 
angle,  and  abruptly  slanting  to  a  pyramid  at  the 
top.  Man  has  simply  conformed  to  mathemat¬ 
ical  and  other  laws  established  by  nature,  and 
which  he  could  not  change. 

And  now  see  what  nature  has  done.  Though 
that  cold  shaft  is  a  most  solid,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  most  spirituelle  structure.  It  melts  away 
into  the  clouds.  I  have  seen  it  when  its  top  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  mists,  but  seemed 
to  coalesce  with  them.  At  night  it  gives  forth 
a  lurid,  phosphorescent  light  more  powerful  than 
the  electric  glare  of  the  city.  Again  it  rises  like 
a  white  spectre  against  the  background  of  an 
inky  sky.  Sometimes  its  top  is  lost  far  above 
the  clouds.  In  sunshine  the  light  gleams  like  a 
star  from  the  metallic  point  of  its  apex.  There 
are  times  when,  observing  it  from  an  oblique  po¬ 
sition,  one  of  its  sides  appears  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  while  the  other  is  dark.  Ride  toward  it 
or  from  it  in  the  street  cars,  and  the  monument 
approaches  or  recedes,  enlarges  or  diminishes — 
the  monument  does  this,  not  the  observer;  such 
is  the  striking  sensation.  It  is  never  twice  alike. 
It  has  its  moods,  and  its  changes  of  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  like  the  Swiss  Alps.  Sometimes  not 
its  top  but  its  base  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  while  the 
top  is  bright.  This  is  when  the  blue  mist  for 
fully  two  hundred  feet  lies  dense  in  the  Potomac 
valley.  Though  of  humble  position — the  very 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  it  towers  aloft,  and  is  seen 
from  afar.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  sun  and  mists, 
when,  two  hundred  feet  from  its  base,  there  was 
a  section  of  purple  and  pink  surmounted  with  a 
white,  blazing  column  hundreds  of  feet  high 
flashing  back  the  sun  set  glow  against  the  welkin 
blue.  I  have  seen  it  again  with  a  cold,  grey  base 
rising  above  the  deep  green  foliage  that  from  a 
distance  appears  to  surround  it,  with  the  dark 
blue  highlands  of  Arlington  beyond;  and  over- 
topping  these,  the  magnificent  shaft  pierced  the 
heavens  far  above  the  horizon  line,  till  the  top 
was  lost  in  a  sea  of  fleecy  clouds.  I  have  seen 
it  in  a  thunder  storm  when  its  west  face  was 
black,  the  white  completely  blotted  out,  but  at 


every  flash  of  lightning  the  entire,  wet  east  face 
gleamed  and  flashed  like  a  polished  sword  of  the 
Titans  with  startling  suddenness,  and  a  ghastly 
streak  of  electricity  seemed  to  leap  from  earth 
to  sky.  There  is  no  other  monument  in  the  world 
that  can  exhibit  such  phases.  Verily,  what  has 
man  done  to  make  the  Washington  monument  a 
work  of  art!  How  puny  his  efforts!  He  has 
done  very  little — simply  stepped  aside  that  na¬ 
ture  might  appear.  So  with  all  true  art;  it  is  a 
transparent  window  through  which  the  Divine 
is  seen. 

There  is  one  other  selection  from  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions  which  the  writer  makes,  both  by  request 
and  because  it  is  connected  with  an  event  which 
is  historic,  both  in  LaPorte  county  and  in  the 
nation.  On  Saturday,  September  14,  1901, 

President  McKinley  passed  away  under  circum¬ 
stances  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
On  the  following  day  the  pulpits  of  LaPorte,  and 
doubtless  of  the  whole  county,  were  eloquent  in 
their  sorrow.  On  Thursday,  September  19, 
there  was  a  monster  mass  meeting  in  front  of 
the  court  house  in  LaPorte.  Party  lines  were 
obliterated.  The  city  officers,  the  G.  A.  R.  post 
and  other  orders,  the  factory 4  operatives,  the  hose 
companies,  and  the  school  children  headed  by 
their  teachers,  all  turned  out  in  solemn  parade. 
The  band  played  national  airs  and  dirges.  A 
stand  had  been  eretced,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  speakers  and  others.  Mr.  John  A.  Wood, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  presided.  Rev.  R. 
H.  Hartley,  D.  D.,  in  prayer  commended  the 
Nation  to  God.  The  G.  A.  R.  quartette  sang  ap¬ 
propriate  songs.  Superintendent  Wood  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  schools.  Hon.  Martin  R.  Suth¬ 
erland  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  bench 
and  bar.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Morgan  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  There  was 
never  just  such  a  meeting  in  the  county.  Both 
as  a  whole  and  in  every  particular  it  was  im¬ 
pressive  beyond  any  description.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  of  such  a  quality  that  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  could  be  heard  by  all,  and  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  stood  around  and  listened  with 
bated  breath.  Among  the  exercises  the  writer 
of  these  lines,  as  the  representative  of  Patton 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  read  the  following  poem  which 
he  had  prepared  in  the  still  hours  of  the  previous 
night : 
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A  TRIBUTE  OF  LOVE. 

Toll  high,  toll  low, 

Ye  bells,  your  hammers  throw; 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

No  widow’s  weeds  were  half  so  sad. 

None  ever  worn  so  deep, 

As  those  with  which  Columbia’s  clad, 
’Neath  which  her  children  weep; 

For  her  he  lived  from  childhood  up, 

For  her  at  last  he  died; 

For  her  he  drank  the  martyr’s  cup, 

A  patriot  true  and  tried. 

Toll  high,  toll  low, 

Ye  solemn  bells;  for  lo, 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

Full  well  he  knew  the  anarchist 
Might  strike  him  in  the  dark, 

The  secret  foe,  like  death,  would  list 
To  find  a  shining  mark; 

But  still  he  took  his  life  in  hand, 

What  e’er  the  place  or  time. 

To  meet  the  popular  demand, 

With  calm  that  was  sublime. 

Toll  high,  toll  low, 

Sad  undulations  flow; 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

He  did  not  die  with  gasping  breath, 

In  that  last  week  of  pain; 

Long  years  ago  he  died  his  death 
And  need  not  die  again; 

In  early  youth  he  gave  his  life 
To  God  the  Father’s  will ; 

And  when  he  came  to  end  the  strife, 
*Twas  God  the  Father’s,  still. 

Toll  high,  toll  low, 

The  knell  from  Buffalo; 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

There  gathered  ’round  the  great,  the  just, 
The  priest  to  breathe  a  prayer, 

And  strong  men  wept  to  see  the  trust 
They  had  not  known  was  there; 

He  had  no  anger  for  the  one 
Who  did  the  awful  deed, 

But,  “Hurt  him  not,  be  justice  done.” 

This  was  our  martyr’s  creed. 

Toll  high,  toll  low, 

Toll  mournfully  and  slow ; 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

Anxious  alone  to  learn  the  truth 
That  God  would  teach  to  him, 


And  quaff  the  cup  of  heavenly  ruth, 

Filled  to  the  very  brim. 

He  looked  beyond  the  worthless  wretch 
Who  took  his  manly  blood, 

To  God  who  doth  His  arms  outstretch 
For  our  eternal  good. 

Toll  high,  toll  low, 

Let  all  the  people  know 
A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

The  very  last  address  he  made, 

Upon  the  fatal  ground, 

Outlined  a  universal  trade. 

To  skirt  the  earth  around; 

No  sect  claims  that  expansive  mind, 

To  no  one  church  ’twas  given; 

But,  for  the  blessing  of  mankind, 

And  th’  universal  heaven. 

Toll  high,  toll  low. 

As  out  the  echoes  go; 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

If  ye  who  scorn  authority. 

In  many  thousand  forms, 

Will  cease  your  baseless  anarchy, 

Before  the  threatening  storms; 

If  men  to  law  will  bow  the  knee, 

Nor  worship  earthly  gain, 

And  like  our  martyr  seek  to  be. 

He’ll  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

Toll  high,  toll  low. 

Your  knell  the  breezes  blow; 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead. 

O  men,  who  lightly  pass  along, 

Nor  think  the  end  to  see. 

Why  heed  ye  not  the  martyr’s  song, 

“Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee?” 

God  grant  that  ye  may  have  a  care, 

That,  e’er  your  race  is  run, 

Ye  too  may  pray  the  martyr’s  prayer, 

“God’s  will,  not  ours,  be  done.” 

As  the  writer  recalts  the  above  occasion,  and 
many  others  in  which  he  has  participated  during 
the  past  eleven  years  in  this  county,  he  finds  that 
the  roots  of  his  affections  have  struck  deep  in  the 
soil  of  LaPorte  county  affairs,  and  ramified  in  all 
directions,  to  an  extent  of  which  he  has  not  been 
aware. 

In  the  August  election  of  1850,  the  Hon.  John 
B.  Niles  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  was  to  prepare  a  new  constitution  for 
the  state.  The  convention  met  in  January,  1851, 
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and  began  the  work  of  devising  the  supreme  legal 
instrument  for  the  government  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Xiles  was  an  active  member  of  that  body.  The 
convention  had  under  consideration  the  propriety 
of  exempting  the  family  homestead  from  execu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Niles  arose  in  his  place  and  made  a 
remarkable  speech,  which  was  very  largely 
copied  by  the  papers  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
and  with  the  most  favorable  comment.  A  long 
extract  of  this  speech  may  be  seen  in  Chapman's 
History  of  LaPorte  County,  pages  581-584,  and 
it  shows  literary  and  mental  qualities  of  a  high 
order,  in  harmony  with  the  scholarship  which 
Mr.  Niles  was  known  to  possess. 

The  Hon.  Jasper  Packard  made  many  excel¬ 
lent  speeches.  One  of  them  may  be  found  in 
Chapman's  History,  beginning  on  page  589.  It 
is  a  memorial  address  delivered  at  the  decoration 
of  the  graves  of  the  Union  soldiers,  and  possesses 
true  beauty  of  thought  and  diction. 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Molloy,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward 
Molloy,  editor  of  the  LaPorte  Herald ,  was  known 
in  the  literary  world  for  many  years  before  her 
death.  She  showed  herself  to  be  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  worker,  both  in  the  temperance  and  prison 
reformatory  movements  of  the  age,  and  so  suc¬ 
cessful  was  she  that  there  was  scarcely  a  locality 
which  did  not  know  of  her.  She  began  a  literary 
career  quite  early  in  life,  writing  articles  for  the 
papers  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  But  it  was 
mostly  on  the  rostrum  that  she  attained  her  dis¬ 
tinction.  She  had  a  very  valuable  engrossed  tes¬ 
timonial  signed  by  ex-Govemor  Thomas  Talbot, 
of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  president 
of  Tufts  College,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  many 
others  who  presented  it  to  her  personally.  At 
the  first  annual  reunion  of  the  Eighty-seventh 
Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  held  in  Hunts¬ 
man's  Hall,  LaPorte,  September  24,  1869,  s^e 
read  a  poem  which  she  had  written  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  which  reveals  her  mental  qualities.  It 
covers  pages  586-588  of  Chapman's  History. 

In  the  year  1899  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Armstrong 
published,  through  the  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons 
Company,  Chicago,  a  beautiful  little  book  of  orig¬ 
inal  poems.  The  book  was  put  forth  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  tribute  of  devotion  to  her  many  friends. 
The  poems  are  sweet  and  refreshing  and  breathe 
a  pure  spirit.  In  the  preface  she  says : 

“Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  poem 


herein  was  written,  and  materially  LaPorte  has 
changed.  She  has  extended  her  boundaries  in 
every  direction,  and  has  become  more  populous. 
The  one  long  street  for  trade  has  now  several 
branches,  and  room  has  been  made  at  different 
points  for  various  thriving  industries.  But  the 
spirit  of  peace  still  nestles  in  the  shade  of  her 
streets  and  long  avenues,  and  she  still  retains 
that  quiet,  restful  atmosphere  which  makes  her 
distinctively  a  city  of  Sweet  Homes." 

The  first  poem,  from  which  the  book  derives 
its  name,  is  entitled  “LaPorte  in  June,"  and  be¬ 
gins  as  follows : 

A  city  lapped  on  a  fruitful  plain, 

Bright  clover  meadows  and  fields  of  grain 
Wave  around  it,  and  send  their  sweets 
To  the  cottage  doors  in  the  quiet  streets. 

There  are  miles  of  heavenly  blue  on  high, 

And  miles  of  the  richest  emerald  dye, 

Spread  on  the  teeming  earth  below. 

Far  as  the  dazzled  sight  can  go, 

Save  to  the  north,  where  the  green  line  breaks 
For  the  crystal  flash  of  lovely  lakes; 

A  jewel  chain  on  the  prairie’s  breast, 

That  shines  and  trembles  in  bright  unrest; 

As  the  happy  earth  swings  day  and  night 
Out  of  the  shadow  into  the  light, 

Sings,  as  it  swings  to  a  joyful  tune, 

Into  the  golden  light  of  June. 

In  1903  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Sanders,  for  forty 
years  a  minister  of  the  Northwest  Indiana  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  now 
retired  and  living  in  LaPorte,  though  still  hale 
and  hearty,  put  out  a  book  entitled,  “The  Men 
Behind  the  Bars,  or  Lights  and  Shades,  of  Prison 
Life."  S.  B.  Shaw,  of  Chicago,  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  is  a  very  readable  octavo  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  pages,  containing  fourteen  illus¬ 
trations.  It  has  twenty-three  chapters,  each  one 
of  which  discusses  an  interesting  and  important 
subject.  The  object  of  the  work  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  preface : 

During  the  wardenship  of  Charley  Harley, 
George  A.  H.  Shidler,  and  the  present  warden, 
James  D.  Reid,  I  have  been  frequently  called  to 
supply  the  place  of  chaplain  in  the  Indiana  State 
Prison.  During  my  visits  there,  which  at  times 
were  extended  indefinitely,  besides  conducting 
religious  services,  such  as  the  Christian  Endeavor 
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meetings  in  the  school  room  of  the  prison,  and 
preaching  in  the  prison  chapel  at  the  regular 
services,  I  was  given  at  all  times  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  prisoners  in  their  cells,  where  I  spent 
many  Sabbath  afternoons.  In  this  way  I  was 
brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  the  men, 
many  of  whom  told  me  of  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  leading  up  to  their  incarceration, 
and  expressed  earnest  desire  to  be  helped  back 
to  a  better  life.  I  became  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  their  sad  condition.  Many  of  them, 
I  felt,  were  not  at  heart  criminals,  but  rather  the 
creatures  of  unfortunate  circumstances.  I  was 
also  impressed  with  the  thought,  that  the  out¬ 
side  world  did  not  understand,  or  knew  but  little 
of  the  real  nature  and  condition  of  many  of  these 
men.  These  impressions  led  to  the  production 
of  this  volume. 

The  leading  design  of  the  author  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  humble  volume  to  the  public 
has  been  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  of  this 
country,  and  thus  lead  all  who  have  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity  at  heart,  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Divine  Master,  to  put  forth  more  earnest  efforts 
for  their  rescue.  Also,  to  seek  aid,  and  help  to 
provide  means  and  methods,  by  which  the  large 
class  of  unfortunate  children,  in  our  large  cities 
and  elsewhere,  may  be  saved  from  entering  upon, 
and  continuing  a  criminal  career. 

Doubtless  many  in  LaPorte  county  have  read, 
“Snap  Shots  at  City  Life,”  in  the  Chicago  Chron¬ 
icle.  The  author  is  Jean  Cowgill,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Juliet  Cowgill,  still  living,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Burns,  of  Westville,  in  an 
early  day.  Jean  was  born  in  Kankakee,  Illinois, 
October  5,  1871.  She  was  reared  on  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Dakota,  and  did  not  go  to  school  until 
she  was  fifteen.  Her  nurse  maids  were  cowboys. 
She  began  to  write  about  three  years  ago  on 
Harper's  Weekly,  since  which  time  she  has  been 
regularly  connected  with  that  paper.  Since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1902,  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chronicle  editorial  staff.  She  was  also  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Daily  A  lews  and 
the  Daily  Herald.  She  proposes  now  to  devote 
most  of  her  time  to  the  writing  of  magazine 
articles. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Newkirk,  sister  of  Hon.  C.  H. 
Cathcart,  for  years  an  inmate  of  the  Ruth  C. 
Sabin  Home  in  LaPorte,  in  recent  years  has 
written  and  published,  at  her  own  expense,  two 


large  octavo  volumes.  One  is  entitled,  “The 
Captives,”  containing  the  experience  of  her 
father,  James  Leander  Cathcart,  who  was  eleven 
years  a  prisoner  in  Algiers.  The  other  volume  is 
entitled,  “Tripoli.”  It  is  the  letter  book  of 
James  Leander  Cathcart,  first  consul  to  Tripoli, 
and  contains  the  inner  history  of  Tripoli's  war 
with  the  United  States.  Both  volumes  are  full 
of  interest  and  valuable  for  reference. 

The  Hon.  Eugene  W.  Davis,  of  Galena  town¬ 
ship,  whose  biographical  sketch  appears  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  work,  has  for  many  years  been 
a  contributor  to  agricultural  papers.  He  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  raising  of  plums, 
and  has  an  orchard  comprising  all  the  approved 
varieties. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Davis,  his  wife,  whose  sketch  also 
appears  elsewhere,  has  written  many  things 
which  show  wit  and  pathos  and  have  true  merit, 
from  among  which  we  select  the  following: 

CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

(This  was  Mrs.  Davis'  very  first  poem.) 

I  have  oft'  heard  of  changing  from  better  to  worse. 
But  in  changing  a  name  it  should  be  the  reverse; 

IVe  got  a  good  name,  and  for  that  I  am  glad. 

Although,  as  you  see,  the  initials  are  B.  A.  D. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL,  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OLD. 

Dear  little  Minnie  1  sweet  little  maid! 

You  had  all  of  life’s  sunshine,  and  none  of  its  shade; 
All  of  sweet  childhood,  and  none  of  life’s  sorrqw. 

All  of  to-day,  and  none  of  to-morrow. 

All  of  life’s  grandeur,  none  of  its  dross; 

All  of  its  glory,  and  none  of  its  cross; 

All  of  life’s  friendships,  and  none  of  its  scorn; 

All  of  the  roses,  and  none  of  its  thorns. 

All  of  life’s  lightness,  and  none  of  its  cares; 

All  of  its  freedom,  and  none  of  its  snares; 

With  much  of  the  joys,  that  to  mortals  are  given, 

You  stepped  from  this  earth,  and  landed  in  heaven. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hess,  who  a  generation  ago  was  an 
operatic  manager  and  impressario  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  talent,  and  who  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
has  been  living  in  retirement  on  his  farm,  which 
he  calls  his  “Hoosier  ranch,”  near  Westville,  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  writing  a  novel 
dealing  with  the  early  period  of  grand  opera  in 
America.  He  had  long  and  varied  experience 
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in  this  line,  both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 
He  was  in  close  contact  with  the  operatic  stars 
of  his  time,  and  draws  his  characters  from  them. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  profession 
and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  a 
manager.  He  managed  the  Baltimore  Museum, 
Grover’s  National  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
The  Olympic  Theatre,  New  York;  the  Pittsburg 
Opera  House,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Crosby’s  Opera  House,  Chicago,  in  the  days 
when  Forrest,  Murdock,  John  Drew  (the  elder), 
Neafie,  Barney  Williams,  Proctor,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  Julia  Dean,  Eliza  Logan,  Jean  Daven¬ 
port,  (afterward  Lander),  Olive  Logan,  Coul- 
dock,  Buchanan,  Charles  Kean,  Wallack  Daven¬ 
port,  Lotta,  and  other  renowned  artists  were  the 
stars  who  played  their  annual  round  of  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  theatres  which  he  managed.  The 
partners  of  Mr.  Hess  were  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  theatre  managers  of  the  time  with  whom 
his  associations  were  generally  most  agreeable* 
Pages  might  be  written  here  of  most  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hess, 
and  from  all  this,  in  connection  with  his  well 
known  abilities,  some  judgment  may  be  formed 
as  to  what  the  forth-coming  volume  will  be. 
He  was  not  only  a  manager  but  had  large  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  dramatic  line  himself.  He  says,  “In 
rural  life  I  have  found  much  happiness,  and  it  is 
probable  that  I  shall  live  a  farmer’s  life  to  the 
-end  of  my  days.  I  find  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world-  where  the  mind  will  work  so  clearly  or 
where  one  can  recall  such  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past  or  write  his  memoirs  or  reminiscences  or 
-do  other  literary  work  so  easily  and  so  well  as 
on  a  farm.  No  obstacles  to  literary  inspiration 
are  to  be  found  amid  orchards  of  peaches,  pears, 
apples  and  grapes,  nor  in  wheat  or  rye  fields  nor 
in  pleasant  pastures  where  the  milk  cows  graze 
nor  yet  in  the  wild  woods  when  the  snow  is  on 
Ihe  ground  and  the  frost  festoons  the  trees.  Can 


we  say  as  much  for  the  big,  noisy  cities,  with 
their  thunderous  pulsations  of  ceaseless  but  nec¬ 
essary  and  most  absorbing  commercialism?” 

Among  LaPorte  county  authors  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  also  John  M.  Barclay,  the  author  of  “Bar¬ 
clay’s  Digest.”  He  was  reared  in  Washington, 
but  came  to  LaPorte  County  to  live,  first  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Joshua  Watson  near  Union 
Mills,  and  latterly  in  LaPorte.  In  the  forties 
he  was  made  assistant  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington.  There  also  are 
John  Mundy,  Esq.,  formerly  of  LaPorte,  but 
for  many  years  an  attorney  in  Chicago,  who  is 
the  author  of  two  very  popular  juvenile  works; 
Dr.  Orpheus  C.  Evarts,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
book  of  poems ;  Rev.  George  R.  Streeter,  a  for¬ 
mer  Methodist  Episcopal  pastor  in  LaPorte,  who 
wrote  the  popular  book,  “Athens,”  the  story  of  a 
college  bred  minister;  Dr.  Franklin  Hunt,  author 
of  “The  Stream  of  Life,”  a  chronological  chart  in 
the  form  of  a  river;  Revs.  George  M.  Boyd  and 
John  L.  Smith,  each  of  whom  wrote  a  history 
of  Indiana  Methodism;  the  late  Mrs.  Dudley  L. 
Wadsworth,  nee  Addie  M.  Buchtel,  a  successful 
writer  of  short  stories  for  the  popular  magazines, 
who  passed  away  December  12,  1901 ;  Professor 
W.  N.  Hailman,  Ph.  D.,  former  superintendent 
of  schools  in  LaPorte,  now  an  author  of  school 
books  and  educational  works  and  a  noted 
lecturer  on  education ;  William  P.  Burns, 
late  of  Michigan  City,  professor  of  history  in 
Columbia  University,  University  Park,  Oregon; 
young  Miss  Morris,  a  story  writer  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City ;  Jacob  Reighard,  L.  B.  Swift  and  wife, 
Claire  Osborn  Reed,  Grace  (Eliza)  Darling,  and 
many,  many  others;  and  besides  all  these  there 
are  hundreds  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  each 
one  of  whom  has  produced  something  worthy 
the  name  of  literature ;  for,  as  Emerson  has  said, 
every  person  is  eloquent  at  least  once  in  his  life. 
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THE  PROFESSIONS. 

Wherever  in  the  world  I  am. 

In  whatsoe’er  estate, 

I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 
To  keep  and  cultivate. 

— Anna  L.  Waring. 


Formerly  the  learned  professions  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  law,  medicine  and  divinity; 
latterly  they  have  been  considered  as  including 
also  mechanical  engineering,  teaching,  music  and 
the  fine  arts,  etc.  LaPorte  county  has  always  been 
well  represented  in  these  professions ;  though  in 
an  early  day  and  in  some  cases  even  now,  the 
incumbents  would  hardly  be  called  learned. 

To  begin  with  the  ministry,  one  of  the  earliest 
preachers  in  the  county  was  the  Rev.  James 
Armstrong,  of  New  Durham  township.  He  was 
probably  the  second  minister  who  preached  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  They 
were  his  children  who  were  lost  while  the  father 
was  out  on  the  big  circuit,  as  described  in  another 
chapter.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Armstrong  in  this 
county  were  of  very  great  value.  He  was  a  strong 
personality,  a  man  of  power,  and  his  presence  was 
felt.  This  fact  gave  the  prospective  settlers  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  new  home.  Those  who  were 
thinking  of  locating  in  the  county  would  inquire 
about  church  influences;  and  when  told  of  the 
presence  and  labors  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  they  were 
satisfied  on  that  point.  This  preacher  was  a 
Methodist,  and  was  the  first  man  who  preached  in 
the  Methodist  church  in  Door  Village,  which  was 
built  in  1833.  Among  his  first  converts  was 
Christopher  McClure,  who  died  in  1875,  an(l  who 
in  1833  was  converted  in  the  old-fashioned,  Meth¬ 
odist  way,  with  powerful  demonstration.  He 
helped  erect  Union  church,  which  is  said  to  be 


the  second  in  the  county,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  was  a  devoted  Methodist.  There  were 
many  other  such  fruits  of  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Armstrong.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  common 
sense,  native  shrewdness  and  wit,  as  well  as  piety. 
On  one  occasion  General  Joseph  Orr  had  engaged 
a  Mr.  Munsell  to  break  forty  acres  of  prairie 
soil,  and  had  paid  him  in  advance.  “Brother 
Munsell”  was  a  member  of  one  of  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  appointments.  When  the  breaking  sea¬ 
son  came  on,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
breaking  teams;  so  much  so  that  a  kind-hearted 
man  could  hardly  refuse  a  neighbor,  especially  if 
he  was  liberal  with  his  dimes ;  and  so  the  General's 
breaking  was  very  much  neglected,  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  him  quite  angry;  and  while  in 
that  mood  he  complained  to  his  friend.  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  declaring  that  it  was  “a  disgrace  ta 
any  church  to  harbor  such  a  man.”  “True,”  re¬ 
plied  the  parson,  “Brother  Munsell  has  done 
wrong,  but  he  might  be  a  worse  man  out  of  the 
church  than  in  it ;  and  so  I  think  we  will  bear 
with  him  a  little  longer.”  This  was  a  very  wise 
view  to  take  of  it,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all 
ministers  had  the  same  idea  of  the  use  of  the 
church  in  this  respect.  Rev.  James  Armstrong 
was  appointed  superintendent  or  presiding  elder 
of  the  northern  district  of  Indiana,  then  called 
a  missionary  district,  in  the  fall  of  1832,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Indiana  Conference ;  and  when 
he  came  into  this  part  of  his  large  district  he 
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found  an  organization  of  Methodists,  gathered  by 
a  local  preacher,  Jeremiah  Sherwood,  near  where 
Westville  now  is. 

It  is  probable  that  even  before  Mr.  Armstrong 
or  Mr.  Sherwood  labored  in  this  county,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  McCoy  preached  here,  though  not  regularly. 
He  was  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  a  Baptist.  In 
1817  he  commenced  a  mission  work  among  the 
Miamis  and  Kickapoos,  though  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1822  he  commenced  the  Carey  Mission, 
near  the  present  city  of  Niles,  Michigan.  He 
named  the  mission  “Carey,”  after  one  of  the 
noted  Baptist  missionaries  who  went  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  India.  One  of  his  first  converts  was 
Johnston  Lykins,  whom  he  baptized,  and  who  was 
appointed  a  missionary.  As  we  saw  in  a  former 
chapter,  a  branch  of  the  Carey  mission  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Du  Chemin  or  Hudson  Lake  at  a # 
very  early  time,  which  was  probably  the  first 
white  settlement  in  the  county.  Johnston  Lykins 
had  more  or  less  to  do  with  this  school,  and  so 
did  the  Rev.  Robert  Simmerwell,  another  faithful 
missionary.  These  were  the  men  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  beings  in  this 
new  country,  foregoing  the  comforts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  seeking  to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
Master  whom  they  followed.  The  Rev.  Isaac 
McCoy  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Simmerwell  were 
strong,  able,  well  informed  men,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  large  affairs,  as  indeed  they  were  called  to 
do  in  connection  with  the  deportation  of  the 
Indians. 

Often  in  this  new  country  a  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  university  man  might  be  found.  Such  an 
instance  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hastings,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University.  He  was 
bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  emigrated  from  there 
to  Scotland,  where  he  married,  and  from  thence 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
He  left  New  Jersey  and  came  to  Ohio  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming.  He  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  faith,  had  often  used  his  preaching  gifts 
in  the  old  country,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  in 
his  new  home.  In  January,  1837,  he  moved  to 
LaPorte  county  and  settled  on  Rolling  Prairie,  in 
what  is  now  Wills  township.  He  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  and  still  carried  on  farming. 
This  was  necessary  in  those  days  when  a  preacher 
with  a  family  of  any  size  could  not  be  sustained 
by  giving  his  time  wholly  to  the  ministry.  Mr. 


Hastings  was  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  county, 
as  he  has  well  been  called.  He  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent,  of  strong,  rugged  na¬ 
ture  and  logical  mind.  His  preaching  was 
characterized  by  logical  argumentation ;  grant 
his  premises  and  the  conclusion  must  follow.  He 
was  a  close  Bible  reader  and  made  the  book  his 
life  study.  He  drew  his  illustrations  mostly  from 
this  inexhaustible  fountain,  and  it  was  this  which 
made  him  an  attractive,  and  forcible  speaker. 
This  was  the  case  with  all  the  successful  preach¬ 
ers  of  those  days ;  they  could  not  dig  and  delve  in 
libraries  as  now,  for  the  libraries  were  not  at 
hand.  The  Methodist  circuit  rider's  library  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  Bible,  his  Hymn  Book,  and  his 
Discipline,  these  were  all;  but  great  familiarity 
with  these  made  those  preachers  men  of  power, 
and  though  they  lacked  the  culture  and  polish 
of  the  present  day  ministry,  they  had  a  masculine 
intellectual  grasp,  a  rugged  strength  of  character, 
and  an  unfaltering  faith  that  were  bound  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  powerful  impression.  And,  moreover,  the 
spirit  of  scepticism  was  not  so  rife  among  the 
people  as  now,  and  hence  those  were  times  of 
great  revivals.  One  of  these  great  awakenings 
took  place  in  1838,  in  which  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Hastings  labored.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
men  in  the  field.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
pastor  of  the  Rolling  Prairie  church,  which  at 
one  time  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  churches  in  the  county.  Subsequently 
he  moved  to  Cool  Spring  township,  near  Water¬ 
ford,  and  endeavored  to  establish  an  interest 
there.  He  also  preached  at  the  Door  Village 
Baptist  church.  He  reared  a  family  of  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  became  a  physician,  and 
another  gave  his  life  to  his  country  in  the  Civil 
war.  Mr.  Hastings  passed  away  in  1865. 

Another  gospel  minister  of  early  days  was 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Whitehead,  who  came  to 
LaPorte  county  in  1836  with  his  parents  and 
their  family  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  and, 
as  he  says,  when  he  “was  as  green  as  the  grass 
which  has  not  been  touched  by  the  autumn 
frosts.”  As  a  boy  he  remembers  the  first  political 
campaign  after  he  came  to  the  county,  when  such 
a  thing  as  a  daily  paper  was  unknown,  and  free 
postal  delivery  was  not  even  dreamed  of.  He  re¬ 
members  the  squatty  court  house  and  that  strange 
building  called  the  county  jail  which  stood  a  few 
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streets  west  from  the  court  house,  a  building 
which,  with  its  outside  walls,  iron  lattice  win* 
dows  and  gloomy  cells,  never  had  much  attrac¬ 
tion  for  him.  He  remembers  also  the  first  murder 
•in  the  county,  the  excitement  caused  by  the  trial, 
and  the  execution.  With  these  and  many  other 
lessons  in  his  mind,  young  Whitehead  grew  up 
and  finally  became  a^  Baptist  minister.  In  that 
capacity  he  labored  successfully  in  different  places 
until  he  stood  high  in  his  denomination.  He  en¬ 
listed  as  chaplain  of  the  Fifteenth  Indiana  Regi-# 
ment,  and  served  faithfully  in  the  war.  His  pre¬ 
decessor  in  the  regiment  had  taken  a  gun  and  gone 
into  battle,  but  somehow  for  all  that  he  had  not 
won  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  When  Mr. 
Whitehead  came  the  officers  asked  him  before  a 
battle  if  he  wanted  a  gun.  “Oh,  no,”  said  he,  “I 
•didn't  come  to  fight.”  The  soldiers  therefore  set 
him  down  for  a  coward.  But  when  in 
the  battle  they  saw  him  going  everywhere 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  caring  for  the 
poor  fellows  who  had  been  wounded,  staunching 
►their  blood,  ministering  to  their  wants,  and  even 
shouldering  them  and  carrying  them  to  a  place  of 
^safety,  the  soldiers  changed  their  minds  and  gave 
him  their  confidence  and  esteem;  and  to  this  day 
the  survivors  love  him,  and  nothing  pleases  them 
more  than  to  hear  from  their  old  chaplain,  who 
still  lives  in  Kansas  and  labors  on  in  his  chosen 
field  of  the  ministry.  He  writes  to-day  of  the 
wonderful  revivals  through  which  he  passed  in  , 
LaPorte  county  in  an  early  day,  and  says  that  he 
finds  people  where  he  is  who  professed  Christian¬ 
ity  in  those  revivals,  and  that  they  are  most  useful 
members  of  the  church.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  a 
tower  of  strength  among  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
pastors  for  many  years,  and  is  a  man  known  and 
honored  by  many  thousands. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
•  September  9,  1898,  by  John  M.  Hunt,  of  Oakland, 
‘Oregon,  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Barber,  of 
Burlington,  Kansas,  refers  to  the  Rolling  Prairie 
Baptist  church  of  which  Mr.  Whitehead  was  once 
one  of  the  pastors: — 

“There  is  one  plain  picture  now  before  me 
that  often  presents  itself,  and  that  is  where  we 
were  often  at  church,  your  uncle  Milton  [Rev.  J. 
M.  Whitehead]  and  brother  Thomas  [Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Hunt]  in  the  pulpit  of  the  old  church, 
your  uncle  Jasper  and  Deacon  Bette  vs  just  in 


front,  and  just  behind,  on  the  next  seat,  uncle 
John  Hefner,  brother  William,  and  uncle  David 
Stoner,  and  a  few  others.  Then  your  uncle  New¬ 
ton  and  Alfred  Salisbury  and  several  more  male 
singers,  and  a  half  dozen  female  singers  rise  and 
join  in  singing  old  Coronation;  and  as  they  sing 
I  see  your  grandmother  and  Mrs.  Betteys  and 
your  aunt  Polly  and  many  others  all  drinking  in 
the  music,  while  the  seats  on  each  side  are  full; 
but  some  of  the  faces  are  almost  faded  out,  while 
many  others  are  very  distinct  yet.  Shall  we  meet 
again?  Yes,  in  the  great  beyond  we  shall  meet 
again.  Those  who  have  loved  the  Lord  and  tried 
to  do  His  will,  as  they  understood  the  Word,  will 
surely  join  in  singing  that  new  song  that  the 
revelator  speaks  of,  whether  they  were  members 
of  our  church  or  not ;  or,  may  be,  not  members  of 
any  church.  Surely,  a  blissful  hope!  and  quite 
surely  with  no  Baptist  church  building  in  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  are  more  rich  and  pleasant  associa¬ 
tions  connected,  than  with  that  old  frame  building 
and  its  large,  box-like  pulpit  of  Rolling  Prairie. 
Such  men  as  have  preached  from  that  pulpit  are 
not  readily  found  now.  The  revival  there  in  mid¬ 
summer  of  1839,  Elder  A.  Hastings,  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood,  pastor,  was  one  to  be  through  life 
remembered.  And  the  ordination  there,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1846,  of  T.  L.  Hunt,  Stephen  G.  Hunt  and 
J.  Milton  Whitehead,  was  one  of  the  memorable 
occasions.  ‘For  nearly  five  years  these  three 
young  brethren  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Rolling 
Prairie  church,  preached  in  the  neighborhoods 
around,  and  kept  up  for  a  time  six  Sabbath 
Schools/  ” 

As  we  write  we  see  clearly  a  perfect 
“picture”  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Whitehead,  printed  in 
the  Central  Baptist ,  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination  in  the  great  west.  In  commenting 
on  this  veteran  pastor,  known  to  so  many  old 
LaPorte  county  people,  that  paper  says: 

“Very  appropriately  may  be  given  a  few  items 
from  the  record  of  the  veteran  J.  M.  Whitehead, 
of  Topeka.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry  over  sixty- 
three  years,  forty  years  as  pastor,  twenty-one  as 
evangelist,  and  two  as  chaplain  of  the  Fifteenth 
Indiana  Volunteers,  and  by  congress  was  voted  a 
medal  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River. 
He  held  many  meetings  of  great  power,  ten  of 
them  of  special  note.  In  each  of  the  ten  over 
one  hundred  united  with  the  Baptist  church,  in 
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two  over  two  hundred  so  united.  In  one  of  these 
two  he  baptized  one  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
Of  these,  eighty-eight  were  husbands  with  their 
wives,  forty-seven  were  young  men  and  forty-six 
were  young  women.  In  that  number  were  nine 
entire  households,  each  numbering  from  two  to 
seven  persons.  He  has  assisted  in  dedicating 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  meeting  houses.  While 
pastor  in  Kankakee,  Illinois,  a  house  costing 
$30,000  was  built  and  he  raised  $16,600  on  the 
day  of  dedication.  He  assisted  in  dedicating  the 
house  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  raised  on 
that  day  $19,500.  Altogether  his  is  a  most 
remarkable  record  and  is  worthy  of  more  notice 
than  can  be  given  in  these  columns/1 

Another  minister  of  those  early  days,  still 
living  in  his  ninety-sixth  year,  was  William  P. 
Andrew.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Christian  church 
— not  the  Disciples  church  but  the  Christian,  the 
Christian  Connection,  or,  as  they  were  called  in 
New  York  state  and  elsewhere,  the  New-Lights, 
a  sect  whose  churches  sprang  up  simultaneously, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  a  revolt  against  the  alleged 
tyranny  of  the  prevailing  ecclesiasticism,  and, 
strange  to  say,  though  they  had  no  concerted 
action  with  nor  knowledge  of  each  other,  they 
discovered,  on  finding  each  other  out,  that  they 
had  adopted  the  same  identical  beliefs  and  church 
usages.  This  sect  had  a  society  in  LaPorte  in  an 
early  day,  and  its  pastor  was  the  Rev.  William  P. 
Andrew.  He  too  was  a  man  of  power,  and 
much  of  the  old  fire  and  eloquence  are  seen  even 
now  when,  as  he  is  sometimes  called  to  do,  he 
pronounces  the  eulogy  over  some  old-time  friend 
who  was  passed  away.  He  preached  extempo¬ 
raneously.  and  with  great  eloquence  and  power. 

The  Rev.  William  Lane  succeeded  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  as  pastor  of  the  Christian  church  in  La¬ 
Porte.  He  was  a  man  of  power.  He  was  re¬ 
commended  to  the  pastorate  by  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  Andrew  went  away  for  a  time,  and  on  his 
return  attended  his  old  church.  Mr.  Lane  was 
preaching,  and,  on  sight  of  Mr.  Andrew,  got  on 
his  high  horse  and  began  to  score  the  backsliders. 
Said  he,  “I  knew  an  able  man.  I  heard  him 
preach  in  New  Jersey,  even  he  who  is  here  now. 
I  have  heard  him  preach  with  power,  but  where  is 
he  now?  Gone!  (with  mournful  tones)  gone — 
gone — where  ? — who  knows  where  next  ?” 
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The  Rev.  George  C.  Noyes,  a  Presbyterian 
pastor  of  LaPorte,  was  of  a  little  later  day.  He 
was  settled  in  LaPorte  during  the  Civil  war,, 
and  was  in  many  respects  a  strong  man  and  highly 
esteemed.  He  could  take  off  his  coat  and  dance 
with  William  P.  Andrew  in  the  class  in  calis¬ 
thenics  in  the  school  taught  by  his  sister, 
though  it  was  quite  another  thing  when  it  came 
to  dancing  with  one  of  the  other  sex.  Calis¬ 
thenics  was  a  new  thing  in  LaPorte  then.  Taking; 
off  his  coat  for  the  exercise  was  not  exactly 
relished  by  some,  but  it  showed  some  independ¬ 
ence  of  character. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Ash,  of  the  Baptist  church  ini 
LaPorte,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  man, 
the  strongest  with  one  exception,  and  perhaps 
the  very  strongest,  among  its  pastors.  The  Rev. 
C.  T.  Chaffee,  D.  D.,  was  another,  and  the  Rev. 
Addison  Parker  was  another.  Rev.  M. 
N.  Lord,  of  the  Disciples  church  in  LaPorte 
was  in  many  respects  a  strong  man.  Among 
these  men  may  be  mentioned  also  Rev.  Edward 
Anderson,  pastor  of  the  Congregationalist  church 
in  Michigan  City,  who  became  colonel  of  the 
Twelfth  Indiana  Cavalry;  Rev.  Richard  Copp, 
of  the  Methodist  church  in  LaPorte,  a  most  radi¬ 
cal  Republican  during  the  war,  not  scruplingx  to 
enforce  his  speeches  with  cocked  revolvers;  and 
Rev.  Henry  Weller,  of  the  Swedenborgian 
church,  who  became  chaplain  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Indiana  Regiment  in  the  war,  of  uni- 
verally  beloved  memory  to  this  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  was  involved  in  theological  contro¬ 
versy,  in  the  early  sixties,  both  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  with  the  Disciples  pastor  of  LaPorte. 
Judge  Chamberlain,  of  Goshen,  well  known  as 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  LaPorte  in  an  early 
day,  brought  Mr.  Weller  to  LaPorte  from  a 
distance  in  his  buggy.  When  they  arrived  they 
were  covered  with  dust,  and  Weller  was  bent 
over  from  long  riding,  and  looked  far  from  pre¬ 
possessing.  Some  fastidious  ones  were  ashamed 
of  him.  But  when  they  saw  him  in  the  pulpit 
their  shame  was  changed  to  pride  of  him,  for 
he  was  a  talented  and  eloquent  Englishman. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  strong, 
faithful  and  devoted  ministers  in  the  county. 
Just  as  strong  men  can  be  named  from  Michigan 
City,  and  from  smaller  centers ;  and  from  the 
Catholic  as  from  the  Protestant  churches.  Some 
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of  the  ministers  from  these  places  attained  to 
eminence  after  leaving  the  county.  The  personnel 
of  the  ministry  in  LaPorte  county  will  be  found 
to  be  as  high  as  in  most  counties,  and  in  later 
years  also  the  county  has  been  blessed  by  able, 
cultured  and  devoted  men. 

One  of  the  intended  biographies  of  this  work 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  George  Link,  Jr.,  until  re¬ 
cently  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  in  LaPorte,  the  son  of  a  preacher  of  the 
same  faith.  He  was  educated  in  a  parochial 
school  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
in  Concordia  Academy  in  the  same  city,  in  Con¬ 
cordia  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he 
graduated  in  1881,  and  in  Concordia  Seminary 
in  St.  Louis.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan,  from  which,  after  four  years 
and  a  half,  he  was  called  to  LaPorte  in  1890. 
He  labored  unremittingly  for  the  upbuilding  of 
his  society.  Some  facts  connected  with  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Rev.  George  Link,  Jr.,  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  Baptisms,  778;  confirmed, 
631;  married,  237  couples;  partook  of  commun¬ 
ion,  42,030;  buried,  369;  new  members  received, 
180;  died,  moved  away  and  left  membership, 
160.  Mr.  Link  became  master  of  the  English 
language  so  as  to  speak  fluently  with  no  trace 
of  his  native  German ;  he  is  a  fine  speaker,  but  in 
1903  his  voice  began  to  fail  from  a  difficulty  of 
the  throat,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  recover, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  pulpit,  which  he 
did  in  1904  and  entered  secular  and  political  life. 

In  January,  1904,  there  died  in  Stratford, 
Ontario,  the  Rev.  Edmond  Kilroy,  D.  D.,  a 
former  priest  of  St.  Peter’s  church  in  LaPorte. 
The  career  of  this  zealous  priest,  though  replete 
with  hardship  and  toil,  is  interesting  and  evi¬ 
dences  the  kindness  of  heart,  bravery  of  spirit 
and  tireless  perseverance  that  were  the  distin¬ 
guishing  qualities  of  his  character.  Born  No¬ 
vember  24,  1830,  in  Clonmacnois,  King’s  county, 
Ireland,  he  came  to  this  country  six  years  later 
with  his  parents,  who  settled  a  short  distance 
from  Windsor,  Essex  county,  Canada.  In  1839 
the  family  crossed  the  New  York  line  and  went 
as  far  as  Lockport,  where  the  young  Edmond  be¬ 
gan  his  studies,  received  his  first  communion  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes, 
then  the  only  Catholic  bishop  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  bright  and  industrious  student, 


and  in  1845,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  entered 
Notre  Dame  (only  three  years  after  its  found¬ 
ing)  in  order  to  pursue  his  theological  studies. 

His  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a  priest,  and  on 
November  26,  1854,  he  saw  the  culmination  of 
his  hopes  when  he  was  ordained,  after  having 
first  been  graduated  with  high  honors  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  A.  M.  For  the  next  two 
years  the  young  priest  labored  zealously  and  with 
wonderful  results  among  the  pioneer  Catholics 
of  northern  Indiana  and  southern  Alichigan,  un¬ 
til  this  appointment  in  1856  to  the -presidency  of 
the  college  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Lake  in  Chicago. 
But  though  his  influence  for  good  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  was  large,  Father  Kilroy’s  heart  turned 
toward  missionary  work,  and  the  next  few  years 
were  spent  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the 
scattered  Catholics  around  LaPorte,  Indiana. 

His  pastorate  covered  an  area  now  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  priests,  but  distance  or  hardship  of 
travel  never  prevented  him  from  soothing  a  dy¬ 
ing  soul. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Father  Kilroy 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Morton  to  attend  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  through  his  earn¬ 
est  endeavors  hundreds  of  dying  heroes  were 
comforted  who  otherwise  would  have  died  with¬ 
out  the  rites  of  their  religion.  During  the  last 
forty-five  years  of  his  life  the  venerable  priest 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  London  diocese  in  Ontario. 

The  first  physician  in  Alichigan  City  was  Dr. 
Lee  H.  T.  Alaxon,  who  had  his  office  one  door 
east  from  the  corner  of  Alichigan  and  Franklin 
streets  in  1835.  Others  came  early — Doctors 
DeWitt,  Strong,  Charles  Palmer,  and  S.  Pul- 
ford.  Dr.  N.  W.  Chamberlain  also  had  an  office 
in  the  Alansion  House,  comer  of  Franklin  and 
Alichigan  streets  in  1835,  where  he  advertised 
himself  as  “thoroughly  educated  in  all  branches 
of  his  profession”  and  therefore  tendered  his 
services  to  the  public. 

Among  the  later  doctors  are  the  following: 
David  T.  Brown,  Al.  D.,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Susan  Ticnor  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
of  English  descent.  The  doctor  located  in  Alich¬ 
igan  City  in  1869,  was  classically  educated,  a 
graduate  of  Berkshire  Aledical  College  in  1862, 
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assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  the  Civil 
war,  surgeon  for  the  Michigan  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  county  coroner  for  four  years,  and  in¬ 
cumbent  of  other  offices  of  importance  and  trust 
in  the  city  and  county.  His  death  was  sad. 

Charles  H.  Hamerick,  M.  D.,  born  in  Putnam 
county  in  1845,  beginning  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1863,  graduated  in  1874,  and  appointed  physi¬ 
cian  for  the  northern  prison  in  1878.  He  has 
passed  away. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Innes,  proprietor  of  the  Michigan 
City  Medical  and  Bathing  Institute,  born  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Canada,  in  1833,  spending  many  years  in 
the  south,  educated  in  Montreal,  a  graduate  of 
Magill  Medical  College  in  that  city,  for  twenty 
years  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  New  Orleans, 
in  Mexico  during  the  Maximilian  war,  returning 
to  the  states  and  going  to  the  Hot  Springs  to 
study  their  medical  properties,  and  in  1879  locat¬ 
ing  an  institute  in  Michigan  City  for  the  purpose 
of  imitating  the  effects  of  the  Hot  Springs  and 
giving  the  patients  the  benefit  of  it,  treating  the 
patients  without  the  use  of  water,  and  having 
many  cases.  But  it  is  all  in  the  past. 

Alexander  J.  Mullen,  Jr.,  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon,  of  Irish  and  German  descent,  beginning 
the  study  of  medicine  in  1873,  graduated  in  1875 
from  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  practicing 
twro  years  in  St.  Louis,  and  then  locating  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  where  he  was  a  physician  for  the  state 
prison,  a  man  of  ability  until  his  death. 

Henry  Schultz,  M.  D.,  born  in  Germany  in 
1818,  beginning  the  study  of  medicine  in  1841, 
graduated  in  1844,  coming  to  America  in  1849, 
one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  Michigan  City 
with  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  but  he  has 
passed  on. 

Another  of  Michigan  City's  physicians  who 
have  passed  away  was  Mason  G.  Sherman,  M. 
D.,  an  old  and  honored  citizen,  with  a  remark¬ 
able  and  interesting  life.  He  was  born  in  Barre, 
Washington  county,  Vermont,  January  15,  1805. 
In  1826  he  moved  to  Lawrence  county,  New 
York;  in  1829  he  went  to  South  America,  and 
during  the  year  1830  he  resided  on  the  Faulkland 
Islands;  in  1831  he  visited  the  islands  of  St. 
Catharines,  Brazil,  wdiere  he  tarried  several 
months,  and  then  he  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
thence  to  Pernambuco;  in  1831  he  returned  to 


Massachusetts,  and  after  some  months  he  visited 
Vermont;  in  1832  he  returned  to  New  York, 
studied  medicine,  was  graduated  in  1836,  prac¬ 
ticed  in  New  York  until  1844,  then  removed  to 
Johnstown  district,  Canada  West;  the  next  year 
he  returned  to  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
again  practiced  his  profession  till  1850,  then  went 
to  California  in  1852;  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  in  1853  came  to  Indiana  and  contracted  to 
supply  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad 
Company  with  cars,  and  established  his  works 
at  Michigan  City.  In  1854  he  sold  out  and 
recommenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  over  Judge  Bradley,  by  a  majorty  of  446 
votes.  In  i860  he  was  re-elected  by  a  majority 
of  978  votes.  In  1861  he  entered  the  army  as 
assistant  surgeon,  and  in  three  months  was  ap¬ 
pointed  surgeon  of  the  Ninth  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry,  serving  four  years.  The  four  years  be¬ 
ing  up,  when  the  doctor  was  sixty  years  old,  in 
1865,  he  was  mustered  in  as  veteran  surgeon 
during  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan  City  and  continued  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine,  having  an  extensive  clientage 
until  his  life’s  work  was  done.  In  1843  he  mar¬ 
ried  Charlotte  R.  Hartwell,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Hartwell  of  the  Provincial  forces  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada — now  Ontario — who  was  born  in  that 
country  in  July,  1825.  Their  daughter,  Nannie 
C.,  became  the  wife  of  Edward  A.  Jernegan, 
now  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Mishawaka  Enter - 
prise.  Another  daughter,  Hattie  L.,  became  the 
wife  of  John  E.  Simpson,  general  manager  of 
the  Vandalia  Railroad.  Mrs.  Sherman  met  a 
peculiar  death,  being  killed  by  a  skyrocket  in  July, 
1858.  Dr.  Sherman  also  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

Lewis  H.  Soverign,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Can¬ 
ada,  March  24,  1813,  the  son  of  Frederick  and 
Patience  (Brown)  Soverign,  the  former  of 
whom  came  to  America  over  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  settling  in  New  Jersey.  Lewis  moved 
to  Illinois  in  1836  and  to  LaPorte  county  in  1842, 
having  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  1834 
and  been  graduated  in  1836.  He  located  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  with 
eminent  success.  In  1844  he  married  Flora  Cath- 
cart,  born  in  1820,  and  of  the  union  were  born 
four  children,  of  whom  Frederick  became  a  prac- 
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ticing  physician,  and  Allen  J.  a  civil  engineer. 
Dr.  Soverign  was  justice  of  the  peace  thirteen 
years,  well  known  and  respected  until  his  death. 

A.  G.  Tillotson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Lake 
county,  Indiana,  April  15,  1847,  and  is  the  son 
of  James  and  Melissa  Tillotson,  natives  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  received  a  fair  educa¬ 
tion,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Bennett  Medical  College  in  Chicago  when  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  at  once  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1872  he  located 
in  Michigan  City,  where  he  has  since  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
He  was  married  in  his  native  county  to  Miss 
Frances  A.  Combs,  daughter  of  David  and  Eliza 
Combs.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

H.  N.  Cathcart,  brother  of  Hon.  C.  H.  Cath- 
cart,  said  that  in  1833  he  worked  with  his  brother 
putting  up  a  shop  for  Dr.  Vaughn  in  LaPorte; 
that  it  was  about  the  fifth  frame  house  put  up  in 
the  city;  that  while  they  were  doing  this  work 
they  boarded  with  Richard  Harris,  where  also 
boarded  Dr.  Ball,  wife  and  two  children,  Dr. 
Walks,  Dr.  Hemonway,  Dr.  Vaughn,  and  others. 
It  would  be  difficult  now  to  learn  much  about 
these  doctors.  Mrs.  George  L.  Andrew  says 
that  she  remembers  Dr.  Vaughn;  that  her  im¬ 
pression  is  that  he  was  from  Richmond,  and  that 
he  did  not  remain  in  LaPorte  very  long.  She 
says  that  there  was  another  young  doctor  here 
from  Philadelphia,  who  attended  Chamberlain 
Andrew  in  a  sickness,  and  that  he  remained  but 
a  short  time.  Hon.  C.  H.  Cathcart  tells  us,  as 
will  be  related  further  on,  of  a  young  doctor 
who  was  handled  roughly  at  a  land  sale  in  1835 
for  daring  to  bid  on  squatters’  claims  and  there¬ 
fore  left  LaPorte.  It  may  be  that  he  was  one 
of  the  two  just  mentioned.  Packard  says  that 
the  earliest  physicians  in  LaPorte  were  Doctors 
Dinwiddie,  Timothy  Everts,  Daniel  Meeker,  and 
G.  A.  Rose,  who  arrived  prior  to  1835,  and  that 
they  were  followed  by  Abraham  Teegarden,  who 
came  in  1837,  J.  P.  Andrew,  George  L.  Andrew, 
T.  Higday,  L.  Brusie,  Thomas  D.  Lemon,  L.  C. 
Rose  and  others.  Here  we  have  something  more 
tangible,  for  these  men  were  well  known  and 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  county.  The  writer 
has  sufficient  data  concerning  the  doctors  of  La¬ 


Porte  county  to  fill  a  large  volume,  from  which' 
he  can  only  make  a  few  selections. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Rose  was  a  noted  physician  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  left  the  state  because  of  slavery  which 
was  odious  to  him,  came  to  LaPorte  county, 
established  a  high  reputation  as  a  physician,  and 
latterly  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  management 
of  his  large  estate  until  his  death  in  1861.  He  was- 
a  fine  representative  of  the  old  school  Virginia 
gentleman.  His  sons  became  worthy  men  and 
among  them  Landon  Cabell  Rose  became  a  phy¬ 
sician  of  high  character,  thoroughly  trained  in 
his  profession,  and  led  a  long  and  honorable 
career  in  LaPorte.  His  ideal  of  the  responsibilities 
of  his  profession  was  very  high,  and  he  sought 
in  every  way  to  attain  to  it.  He  was  a  surgeon 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Regiment  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  both  in  the  army  and  at  home 
performed  some  operations  which  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  very  difficult. 

Dr.  Daniel  Meeker  was  another  very  remark¬ 
able  man  among  the  LaPorte  physicians.  He 
was  born  in  Schoharie  county,  New  York,  De¬ 
cember  1 7,  1804.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  He  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  the  academy  at  Jefferson  in  Ash¬ 
tabula  county,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  for 
some  profession,  finally  selecting  that  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  studied  medicine  first  under  a  pre¬ 
ceptor  and  then  in  two  medical  colleges,  overcom- 
ing  great  obstacles  to  do  so.  In  1835  he  decided1 
to  emigrate  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  did  so;  pass¬ 
ing  through  LaPorte  on  the  old  Sac  trail.  He 
remained  there  for  some  days,  returning  by  way 
of  Chicago  and  passing  around  the  beach  of  the 
lake  to  the  county,  and  so  to  LaPorte.  While 
waiting  here  for  some  medicine  and  books  which 
he  had  shipped  around  the  lakes  to  Michigan 
City,  sickness  commenced  in  LaPorte  in  the  form 
of  typhoid  fever  which  was  very  severe,  and  he 
suddenly  found  himself  master  of  a  good  prac¬ 
tice,  and  here  he  remained.  His  specialty  was 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  a  private  course  of  lectures  to  a  class 
of  students,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  Indiana 
Medical  College  which  flourished  in  LaPorte 
for  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  Meeker  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  here,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Indiana  Central  Medical  College  at 
Indianapolis.  Then  he  returned,  to  LaPorte  and: 
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entered  into  practice.  But  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  had  spread  abroad,  and  he  was  solicited 
to  take  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  located  at 
Keokuk,  which  he  accepted.  He  remained  con¬ 
nected  with  this  college  for  five  years,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  February  18,  1861,  he  re¬ 
signed  and  returned  to  LaPorte. 

To  show  something  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  the  class  of  1856-57  presented  him 
a  cane  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  address  contained  the  following : 

It  is  no  slight  matter  for  one  no  longer  in  the 
youthful  and  athletic  years  of  life,  and  in  the 
ample  enjoyment  of  the  reward  of  long  and  la¬ 
borious  professional  service,  to  absent  himself 
from  those  having  social  and  professional  claims 
upon  him  at  home  and  come  in  the  midst  of 
winter  with  the  prospect  of  considerable  expo¬ 
sure  awaiting  him,  and  day  after  day  discharge 
double  duties  in  the  lecture  room,  and,  when  the 
working  hours  of  the  week  are  ended,  still  re¬ 
main  ready  to  give  his  time  and  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  that  too  with  ad¬ 
vice  so  lucid  and  profound,  and  with  manners 
so  social  and  cordial,  that  those  who  came  at  first 
only  as  students,  came  ever  afterward  in  the 
double  relation  of  student  and  friend. 

It  is  no  small  matter  also  that  the  vigorous 
and  flourishing  young  school  of  medicine  to 
which  we  are  hereafter  to  refer  as  the  guarantee 
of  our  claim  to  public  confidence,  should  have 
enrolled  among  her  faculty  one  whose  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher,  and  whose  name  as  a  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  not  only  has  no  superior  in  the 
west,  but  is  familiarly  known  in  all  sections  of 
our  country.  It  is  an  evidence  to  those  who  may 
be  contemplating  medical  studies,  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  influence  and  dignity  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  it  will  enable  those  of  us  who  com¬ 
pose  the  present  class,  when  asked  for  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  our  competency,  to  point  with  pride 
and  confidence  to  our  alma  mater. 

Dr.  Meeker  went  into  the  army  as  surgeon  of 
the  Ninth  Indiana  Regiment,  commonly  called 
the  “Bloody  Ninth.”  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  made  brigade  surgeon.  He  served  with 
different  armies,  and  in  different  departments 
of  the  country,  always  faithfully  and  efficiently, 
and  on  July  24,  1865,  President  Johnson,  by 
special  order,  appointed  him  lieutenant  colonel 
18 
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by  brevet,  to  rank  as  such  from  June  1,  1865,  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  services  performed  by 
him  while  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army. 
While  in  the  army  he  wrote  letters  to 
his  home  paper  which  had  a  wide  in¬ 
fluence  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause,  and  which 
are  interesting  reading  even  to-day.  While  in 
the  Indiana  Medical  College  at  LaPorte,  he  and 
his  co-adjutors  performed  surgical  operations 
which  were  considered  difficult,  and  advanced 
in  those  day.  On  December  25,  1826,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Lucy  H.  Sprague,  a  daughter  of  Nathan 
Sprague,  a  member  of  the  well  known  and 
wealthy  Rhode  Island  family  by  that  name. 
Nine  children  were  the  result  of  the  union: 
Louisa  R.,  who  married  Richard  Sarle;  Lucius 
R.,  who  was  drowned  in  California;  Lysander, 
who  married  Cornelia  Vansicklen  and  made  her 
home  at  LaPorte;  a  son  not  named;  Henry  H., 
who  married  C.  C.  Coquillard  and  made  his  home 
in  South  Bend;  Etta  D.,  who  married  Norman 
Hays  and  made  her  home  in  Elkhart ;  Sarah  E., 
who  married  Charles  D.  Wetherby  and  passed 
away  in  1872;  Mary  C.,  who  married  Arthur  A. 
Sheldon  and  made  her  home  in  LaPorte,  and 
Jennie  F.,  who  married  Mortimer  Nye,  who  be¬ 
came  lieutenant  governor  of  Indiana. 

Next  comes  Abraham  Teegarden,  M.  D.  He 
was  a  genius,  a  character.  If  Scott  or  Dickens 
could  have  known  him,  he  would  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  some  of  their  works.  He  came  to 
the  county  in  an  early  day,  thoroughly  furnished 
for  his  work,  and  advertised  himself  as  a  botanic 
physician.  He  bought  a  pony  and  saddle  bags 
and  made  his  professional  rounds.  He  was  a 
tall  gaunt  man,  of  a  build  something  like  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln’s,  and  when  he  was  riding  his  pony 
his  long  legs  almost  touched  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  other  physicians  laughed  at  him;  but  he 
who  laughed  at  Dr.  Teegarden  laughed  at  one 
who  sooner  or  later  was  bound  to  turn  the  tables. 
He  let  them  laugh  and  attended  to  his  business. 
And  in  a  few  years  instead  of  a  pony  he  had 
eight  fine  horses  and  two  drivers,  and  his  prac¬ 
tice  covered  the  county.  He  rode  night  and  day, 
taking  his  rest  while  on  the  wing.  He  would 
jump  into  his  buggy  and  give  the  driver  direc¬ 
tions  and  say,  “Go!”  but  he  himself  would  lie 
back  and  take  a  rest.  After  making  his  profes¬ 
sional  visit  he  would  say,  “Well,  now  to  the  next 
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place  I”  and  so  he  worked  incessantly.  In  1840 
he  took  one,  Dr.  Hubbell,  as  partner.  At  that 
time  he  had  a  botanic  drug  store  and  did  a  large 
business.  He  advertised  for  certain  roots  and 
herbs,  and  used  to  pay  the  farmers  and  others 
well  for  bringing  them.  In  one  of  his  advertise¬ 
ments  he  specifies  thirty-eight  different  medi¬ 
cines  which  he  needs,  and  gives  both  their  botanic 
and  their  popular  names.  He  assures  those  who 
have  brought  him  medicines  that  they  have  given 
him  satisfaction,  and  urges  them  to  bring  more 
as  his  stock  is  diminishing.  He  did  not  always 
tell  a  person  when  that  one  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  and  brought  him  the  wrong  root  or  herb ; 
he  was  too  shrewd  for  that.  Oh,  no,  it  was  all 
right.  Yet  he  never  curried  favor,  not  he;  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  publish  his  political  opinions  at  a  time 
when  political  feeling  ran  high.  We  find  him  do¬ 
ing  this  in  1849.  He  not  only  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  but  could  defend  them  by  the 
“manly  art.”  On  one  occasion,  after  suffering 
a  most  exasperating  provocation,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  a  certain  professional  man  of 
some  consequence  a  thorough  pommelling  on 
the  street.  Hard  fists  at  the  end  of  those  long 
arms  were  not  to  be  despised.  In  1857,  in  com: 
pany  with  J.  P.  Teeple,  he  went  to  Kansas  in 
the  midst  of  the  political  troubles  there,  and  was 
not  slow  to  express  his  opinion  about  them.  He 
was  a  Whig,  and  then  a  Republican.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  took  his  stand  for  the  Union 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  his  words 
gave  no  uncertain  sound.  By  this  time  a  large 
practice  and  fortunate  investments  had  made  him 
a  wealthy  man,  and  he  used  his  money  and  his 
time  for  the  Union  cause.  Again  and  again  did 
he  go  south  and  visit  and  minister  to  LaPorte 
county’s  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  his  letters  which 
he  wrote  home  on  such  occasions  were  of  great 
interest  and  benefit  to  the  Union  cause.  When 
the  army  surgeons  in  the  hospitals  had  more 
than  they  could  do,  he  volunteered  his  services 
and  worked  hard  over  the  wounded.  He  offered 
rewards  for  recruits,  made  them  presents,  ad¬ 
vanced  them  money,,  took  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  war,  and  of  the  families  of  soldiers 
in  the  field,  and  at  times  dined  whole  companies 
of  soldiers.  He  was  appointed  on  important 
commissions  by  Governor  Morton,  and,  in  a 


word,  he  was  a  power  for  the  right  all  through 
and  after  the  war.  As  an  instance  indicating 
the  character  of  the  man,  when  he  retired  from 
practice  he  retired.  He  would  take  no  patients. 
An  old  patron  applied  to  him  one  day,  and  the 
doctor  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  case. 
“There,”  said  he,  “is  Dr.  Dakin,  fully  competent; 
you  go  to  him.”  The  man  disappointed  and 
somewhat  offended,  did  so;  and  a  short  time 
after  Dr.  Teegarden  quietly  entered  Dr.  Dakin’s 
office  and  said,  “Has  so  and  so  been  here?” 
“Yes.”  “Well,  did  he  tell  you  how  mean  I  was? 
I  won’t  practice!  I  have  retired!  I  won’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  want  it  understood.” 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  doctor  knew  that  any  of 
his  old  patrons  were  seriously  ill  and  needed  him, 
he  would  find  it  convenient  to  take  his  gun  and 
go  hunting,  and  “happen  in.”  Many  were  the 
hunting  trips  which  he  took  when  the  real  hunt¬ 
ing  was  to  help  some  old  patient,  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  not  appear  to  be  resum¬ 
ing  or  continuing  his  practice. 

Dr.  George  M.  Dakin  still  lives.  He  is  up 
in  the  seventies,  but  is  still  engaged  in  a  most 
useful  practice,  honest,  upright,  respected  and 
loved  by  all  who  know  him.  All  his  life  he  has 
been  handicapped  by  a  physical  injury  received 
in  earlier  days,  but  he  has  the  brave  victory.  He 
is  a  splendid  type  of  the  well  furnished,  true 
confidential,  fatherly  family  physician. 

Dr.  George  L.  Andrew,  now  living  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  another  physician  whose  life  has  been 
interwoven  in  the  affairs  of  LaPorte.  He  began 
practice  in  LaPorte  in  May,  1847,  and  soon  took 
high  rank  among  physicians  in  the  county. 
When  the  cholera  scare  came  in  1849,  ft  was  his 
pen  in  the  local  papers  that  in  a  scientific  way 
helped  to  allay  unnecessary  fears.  He  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Doctors  Keen,  Higdav,  Cran¬ 
dall  and  others.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  med¬ 
ical  inspector  of  the  United  States  army  on  the 
Potomac,  and,  leaving  his  practice  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Darling,  he  accepted  and  went  to  his  duty 
in  the  army.  A  letter  written  by  Hon.  Schuyler 
Colfax  from  the  seat  of  war  in  December,  1861, 
thus  refers  to  him: 

“I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  G.  L. 
Andrew,  of  LaPorte,  a  few  days  ago.  He  is 
connected  with  the  Sanitary  Commission  here, 
and,  I  learn  from  all  quarters,  has  done  great 
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good.  It  is  a  capital  sphere  for  the  energy  and 
zeal  the  Doctor  has  displayed  in  his  humane 
labors.” 

In  January,  1862,  Dr.  Andrew  went  to  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  on  business  connected 
with  his  office.  Later  in  the  same  month  he  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte  on  a  flying  visit  from  Port 
Royal  and  Fortress  Monroe,  but  in  February  he 
returned  to  Washington.  In  1862-63,  and  often 
during  his  term  of  service  until  he  came  home 
and  resumed  practice,  he  wrote  letters  which 
were  published  in  his  home  paper,  and  these  let¬ 
ters  from  men  who  were  in  the  army  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  in  holding  the  county  to  the  Union 
cause  during  the  rebellion.  Dr.  Andrew  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Pine  Lake  cemetery, 
and,  in  connection  with  Drs.  T.  Higday,  Henry 
Halloway,  and  H.  B.  Wilcox,  he  was  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  in  instituting  the  Library  and 
Natural  History  Association.  And  had  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Andrew  and  several  others  been  carried 
out,  LaPorte  would  have  had  a  beautiful  park 
just  north  of  the  Lake  Shore  tracks,  on  the  banks 
of  Gear  and  Lilly  lakes. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  mentioning  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  medical  fraternity,  among  whom  are 
Higday,  Keen,  J.  P.  Andrew,  O.  Everts,  T.  D. 
Lemon,  Brusie  and  many  others.  And  among 
dentists,  there  might  be  mentioned  Halloway, 
Fosdick,  Kahan,  Jessup,  Hart,  Parmelee,  Sted- 
man  and  many  others.  From  data  at  hand,  a 
volume  might  be  written  concerning  these  men, 
but  with  one  other  mention  we  must  pass  on. 

Dr.  James  Anthony  Wilkinson  came  from 
Virginia  in  1834,  and  located  in  LaPorte.  He 
had  an  extensive  medical  practice  in  this  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  He  practiced  especially  in  New 
Durham  township,  where  he  had  bought  land. 
He  would  go  to  see  patients  in  the  winter  when 
he  was  compelled  to  ride  over  fences  on  the 
snow  crust.  He  was  a  man  of  firm  opinions,  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  a  good  physician,  and  a 
forcible  character.  He  sold  his  LaPorte  prop¬ 
erty  and  some  fine  farming  and  timbered  land 
in  New  Durham  township  near  Westville,  that 
he  might  invest  in  real  estate  at  New  Buffalo, 
which  town  then  promised  to  become  a  lake  port 
of  importance.  He  practiced  his  profession 
for  a  time  in  Chicago.  His  son,  James  H.  Wil¬ 


kinson,  Jr.,  is  physician  for  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  living  in  Flomaton,  Alabama. 

Among  the  first  lawyers  admitted  to  practice 
in  LaPorte  were  William  O.  Ross,  June  10,  1833 ; 
John  B.  Niles,  December  16,  1833;  John  S. 
Lacey,  December  16,  1833;  William  Hawkins, 
December  16,  1833;  Robert  Merrifield,  October 
13,  1834;  B.  B.  Taylor,  October  17,  1834;  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Hannah,  October  18,  1834.  In  1835  there 
were  Charles  McQeese  and  John  H.  Bradley. 
In  1836  Myron  H.  Orton,  Jabez  R.  Wills,  G.  A. 
Everts,  Thomas  Tyrrell,  N.  W.  Saxton,  and  A. 
W.  Enos;  and  in  1837  Andrew  L.  Osborn,  Gil¬ 
bert  Hathaway,  J.  W.  Chapman,  and  E.  A.  Han- 
nigan.  Some  of  these  lived  in  Michigan  City. 

At  that  time  there  were  some  thirteen  to  fif¬ 
teen  counties  in  the  circuit  court,  and  the  court 
met  twice  a  year  in  each  county,  with  sessions 
of  some  weeks  if  the  business  required  it.  The 
bar  at  LaPorte  numbered  many  good  lawyers, 
advocates  and  orators  among  its  members.  The 
English  common  law  and  equity  practice,  modi¬ 
fied  by  statutes,  was  in  force.  Judge  William  P. 
Andrew,  Charles  H.  Reeve,  now  of  Plymouth, 
and  Samuel  E.  Williams  are  about  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  early  LaPorte  county  bar  who  re¬ 
main,  and  even  Mr.  Williams  came  at  a  little 
later  day.  Reeve  came  in  1842.  Among  the 
lawyers  of  his  day  were  John  H.  Bradley,  E.  A. 
Hannigan,  William  C.  Hannah,  John  B.  Niles, 
William  P.  Andrew,  M.  F.  Farrand,  and  Myron 
H.  Orton.  Hannigan,  Orton  and  Bradley  were 
fine  orators.  Jabez  R.  Wills,  A.  L.  Osborn,  Gil¬ 
bert  Hathaway,  A.  W.  Enos,  and  J.  W.  Chap¬ 
man  lived  in  LaPorte  but  practiced  in  Michigan 
City.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  some  of 
them  opened  offices  in  LaPorte.  James  Bradley 
came  in  the  early  forties.  Another  distinguished 
man  was  Barclay,  who  afterwards  became  chief 
clerk  of  the  United  States  senate  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death.  Gustavus  A.  Everts  was 
another  prominent  lawyer,  and  preceded  Judge 
Sample  on  the  bench.  The  LaPorte  county  bar 
of  to-day  is  strong  and  able,  and  no  disparaging 
word  is  intended  when  we  say,  in  view  of  an 
earlier  time.  ‘There  were  giants  .on  the  earth 
in  those  days.”  Those  were  the  men  who  left  their 
impress  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state,  and 
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were  largely  influential  for  good  in  different 
phases  of  the  early  growth  and  development  of 
Indiana. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  lawyers  used 
to  ride  on  horseback  from  one  county  to  another 
on  the  circuit,  put  up  at  the  hotel,  and  attend  the 
session  of  court.  They  used  to  tell  stories  and 
have  jolly  times.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
character  of  each  man  was  very  apt  to  crop  out, 
and  every  lawyer  came  to  be  understood  very 
well. 

Hon.  John  B.  Niles  was  a  scholar.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  go  into  his  home  and  find 
him  stretched  on  a  lounge  reading  a  book  in 
Greek  or  Latin.  He  was  odd,  eccentric,  digni¬ 
fied,  not  a  juror  advocate  but  a  lawyer.  His  was 
the  judicial  rather  than  the  oratorical  and  per¬ 
suasive  mind.  His  diction  was  classical  and  his 
expression  literary.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
mental  power  and  had  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
which  was  state  and  in  some  respects  national. 
He  might  lose  a  case  before  a  jury,  but  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  judges  on  appeal  he 
would  gain  it.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state,  and  it  was  this 
that  made  him  sought  after  by  the  great  railroad 
corporations  as  their  attorney. 

General  Gilbert  Hathaway  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  pure-minded,  discountenancing 
anything  and  everything  that  bordered  on  the 
obscene,  in  anecdotes  and  everything  else.  His 
supreme  object  was  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  with  most  determined  and  persevering 
self-discipline  he  sought  to  bring  himself  to 
conform  to  the  high  standard  he  had  chosen. 
It  was  this  that  made  him  some  times  turn 
aside  from  his  legal  brethren  in  their  jour¬ 
neys,  pleasantries  and  convivialities.  He  had  no 
countenance  whatever  for  wrong-doing,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  not  quite  forgiveness 
enough  for  the  wrong  doer.  He  was  sternly  true 
to  his  principles.  He  required  no  more  of  others 
than  he  did  of  himself,  and  it  was  this,  combined 
with  much  ability,  which  made  him  a  brave  and 
efficient  officer  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  though 
he  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  he  lost  his 
valuable  and  useful  life  while  gallantly  leading 
his  regiment  in  battle. 

The  Hon.  Morgan  H.  Weir,  long  a  practicing 
attorney  in  LaPorte,  impressed  his  personality  on 


the  county  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  bonr 
March  1,  1830,  at  Elmira,  New  York.  He  was- 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state,  but 
was  mostly  a  self  educated  man.  He  taught 
school  several  years,  studied  law  in  Elmira,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  the  following 
November  located  in  Michigan  City  where  he 
practiced  law  for  two  years,  and  then  located  in 
LaPorte  which  was  his  home  until  his  death.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  by  the  Republican  party 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  LaPorte  circuit,  then 
comprising  ten  counties,  and  held  the  office  two 
years.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
for  four  years.  In  1877  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  LaPorte  by  the  Democracy,  and  re-elected  in 
1879.  He  was  married  July  12,  1854,  at  La¬ 
Porte,  to  Henrietta  E.  Teeple,  daughter  of  John 
and  Hannah  Teeple,  who  settled  in  LaPorte  in 
1834.  Two  talented  sons,  Ellsworth  E.  and 
Fred  H.,  were  the  fruit  of  the  union.  Mr.  Weir 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  force,  an  easy  and 
fluent  speaker,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  possessed 
many  estimable  traits.  He  is  well  remembered 
and  greatly  missed  in  the  county. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  giving  sketch  after 
sketch  of  those  remarkable  men,  as  their  char¬ 
acters  have  been  photographed  on  the  affairs  of 
the  county,  but  this  chapter  must  close. 

One  article  which  properly  belongs  with  the 
biographical  sketches  of  this  work  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  here — that  of  one  who  was  the  seventh 
to  die  of  twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  though  he 
had  attained  to  an  age  beyond  any  who  had  died 
before  him— one  who  even  in  an  early  day  was 
obedient  to  his  parents— one  who  taught  a  school 
while  in  his  teens  and  whose  qualifications  drew 
sixty  scholars  to  attend  his  school,  where  the 
studies  ranged  from  the  alphabet  to  higher  math¬ 
ematics,  French  and  Latin— one  who,  when  so 
young  that  he  had  to  be  held  up  to  see  the  com¬ 
pass,  would  nevertheless  be  the  first  to  solve  a 
problem  in  surveying. 

John  H.  Bradley  was  bom  at  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1851,  and  died 
at  LaPorte,  February  16,  1900,  of  typho-pnei*- 
monia,  after  a  brief  illness  of  four  days.  He  was 
stricken  with  the  disease  of  which  he  died  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  in  the 
LaPorte  superior  court,  and  thus  fulfilled  one  of 
his  dearest  wishes — that  he  might  be  active  to 
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the  end  of  his  life.  The  deceased  was  the  son 
of  Judge  James  Bradley,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  lawyers  and  jurists  of  this  state,  and 
whose  memory  is  cherished  and  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

John  H.  Bradley  was  known  in  LaPorte.  He 
lived  his  whole  life  in  our  city,  and  died  at  his 
residence  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  upon  which 
he  was  born.  He  was  educated  in  the  LaPorte 
public  schools  and  at  Earlham  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  and  afterwards  attended  law 
school  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  was  a  law 
student  in  his  father's  office  up  to  the  time  of 
his  admission  to  the  bar.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  father,  and  for  years  and 
until  the  death  of  his  father,  they  conducted  a 
large  and  lucrative  law  business  in  this  part  of 
the  state. 

From  the  date  of  his  father's  death  John  H. 
Bradley  continued  to  practice  law  without  form¬ 
ing  any  copartnership  with  anyone.  In  his  early 
practice  he  held  some  minor  offices — city  clerk, 
deputy  prosecuting  attorney,  and  was  both  city 
and  county  attorney — all  of  which  positions  he 
filled  with  credit  and  distinction  to  himself  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  He  was 
never  an  office-seeker.  His  sole  aim  in  life  was 
to  be  come  a  respected  lawyer  and  a  good  citi¬ 
zen. 

In  October,  1878,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Myra  B.  Teegarden,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  A.  Teegarden,  who  was  also 
one  of  our  most  honored  and  worthy  pioneer 
citizens.  The  deceased  leaves  surviving  his 
widow  and  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
to  whom  he  has  left  the  most  precious  of  all 
legacies — the  remembrance  of  a  well-spent  life 
and  an  honored  name. 

John  H.  Bradley  built  his  own  monument, 
and  builded  it  well.  His  position  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  prominent  at  that  place  where  Webster 
once  said  “there  was  plenty  of  room."  He  had 
the  highest  regard  for  tlje  ethics  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  never  on  any  account  departed  the  least 
therefrom.  By  his  quick  perception  and  studious 
life  he  was  always  able  to  come  into  a  case  well 
equipped  for  any  emergency,  and  by  his  clear 


and  wise  expressions  he  was  always  able  to  be 
understood,  and  in  practice  met  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  as  always  attaches  to  an  honest  and  earnest 
advocate.  In  the  trial  of  a  case  he  was  always 
fair  and  honorable,  and  never  resorted  to  any 
low  cunning  or  trickery  to  gain  any  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  adversary.  He  always  sought 
to  present  law  and  the  facts  in  such  a  manner 
as  his  judgment  told  him  was  right,  and  would 
abandon  a  case  in  which  he  had  been  employed 
rather  than  consent  to  fraud  or  trickery  by  others 
on  his  side  of  the  case. 

He  was  never  elected  judge,  and  yet  for  years 
he  served  in  that  capacity  in  special  cases,  both 
in  this  and  surrounding  counties,  and  that  ser¬ 
vice  was  so  pure  and  so  eminent  that  he  was 
uniformly  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  “Judge." 
His  mind  was  judicial.  His  bearing  commanded 
admiration  and  respect;  his  rulings  were  clear 
and  impartial,  and,  best  of  all  inspirations  for  a 
judge,  he  inspired  the  lawyers  who  practiced  be¬ 
fore  him  with  the  firm  belief  that  his  every  rul¬ 
ing  was  honest  and  made  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  as  he  understood  it  to  exist. 

His  life  was  pure  and  genial;  always  digni¬ 
fied  and  courteous,  honest,  truthful  and  intelli¬ 
gent — a  faithful  and  constant  friend,  a  high- 
minded  and  dignified  citizen. 

In  the  death  of  John  H.  Bradley,  the  state 
loses  one  of  her  most  excellent  and  exemplary 
citizens,  his  family  a  devoted  husband  and  lov¬ 
ing  father,  the  bar  one  of  its  brightest  and  most 
honored  members. 

There  are  many  other  names,  in  teaching, 
mechanical  engineering,  music,  and  art,  which 
might  be  given  here,  and  interesting  things  be 
said  in  connection  with  them,  all  going  to  show 
that  in  the  professions  LaPorte  county  has  been 
strong  and  able,  indeed,  such  is  the  abundance 
of  material  that  has  grown  on  our  hands,  so 
many  are  the  facts  and  experiences,  so  interest¬ 
ing  the  events  which  accumulate  as  we  near  the 
closing  chapters  of  this  work,  that  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  say,  Oh  for  years,  and  Oh  for  the 
snace  of  many  volumes  in  which  to  “write  them ! 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

“The  Tower  of  Hate  is  outworn,  far  and  strange, 

A  transitory  shame  of  long  ago; 

It  dies  into  the  sand  from  which  it  sprang. 

But  thine,  Love’s  rock  built  Tower,  shall  fear  no  change; 
God’s  self  laid  stable  earth’s  foundation  so, 

When  all  the  morning  stars  together  sang.” 


The  first  court  house  of  LaPorte  county,  or 
the  first  building  used  as  such,  was  a  frame 
structure  owned  by  George  Thomas.  This  was 
not  George  Thomas'  first  home,  which  was  a  log 
cabin,  but  a  frame  building  erected  after  July, 
1832.  In  that  month  Captain  A.  P.  and  James 
Andrew  had  set  up  a  steam  saw-mill  just  west 
of  the  village,  and  from  that  time  frame  build¬ 
ings  began  to  appear.  Arrangements  were  made 
by  the  county  commissioners  with  George 
Thomas  to  occupy  his  new  building  for  county 
purposes  until  the  county  could  erect  its  own 
court  house.  This  building  was  used  for  the 
sessions  of  the  commissioners  and  circuit  court, 
as  a  post  office,  and  for  other  offices.  Colonel 
Willard  A.  Place,  who  did  not  arrive  in  the 
county  with  his  family  until  1832,  assisted  in 
erecting  this  building.  He  afterwards  purchased 
it  and  moved  it  onto  his  own  land  for  a  residence. 
Its  dimensions  were  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet. 
This  was  the  court  house  until  the  first  court 
house  proper  was  built.  Steps  were  soon  taken 
to  provide  the  county  with  buildings  of  its  own. 
A  plan  and  very  careful  specifications  were 
adopted  for  the  building  of  a  court  house,  and 
the  contract  was  let  to  Simon  G.  Bunce.  The 
specifications  cover  several  pages  of  the  county 
records.  The  building  was  to  be  forty 
feet  square,  of  brick,  and  to  be  located  in 
the  center  of  the  public  square,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,975.  The  rooms  for  the  county  business  were 
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on  the  first  floor,  and  the  court  room  on  the 
second,  to  which  stair  cases  led  on  the  inside 
near  the  entrance.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
the  specifications  of  the  cupola.  This  was  to  be 
three  stories  in  height;  the  first  to  be  nine  feet 
high,  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  round  window 
on  each  side,  and  a  fancy  sash.  The  second  story 
was  to  be  an  octagon,  ten  feet  in  height,  with  a 
window  on  each  side  closed  by  a  Venetian  blind, 
and  the  comers  ornamented  with  turned  colmuns, 
and  a  suitable-sized  urn  to  stand  over  each  comer 
of  the  square  first  story.  The  third  story  was  a 
dome,  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  to  be  covered 
with  tin,  and  on  this  was  to  be  a  shaft  six  inches 
high,  above  the  top  of  the  round  dome;  and  let 
into  the  top  of  the  shaft  was  to  be  an  iron  bar  or 
spire  holding,  at  its  connection  with  the  shaft,  a 
copper  ball  two  feet  in  diameter,  laid  with  gold 
leaf ;  half  way  from  there  to  the  top,  another 
copper  ball  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  on  top  of 
the  spire  a  wooden  ball  painted  black  and  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  contract  was  let  in 
August,  1833,  and  called  for  the  completion  of 
the  brick  work  by  October,  1834,  for  the  house 
to  be  enclosed  by  November  1,  1834,  and  for  the 
whole  to  be  finished  by  June  1,  1835.  This  seems 
a  long  time;  but  in  those  days,  when  nearly 
everything  must  be  made  by  hand,  work  could 
progress  but  slowly.  The  people  thought  that 
they  were  getting  a  grand  building,  but  after  a 
time  the  brick  walls  began  to  crack,  and  the  open- 
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in g  became  so  serious  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  iron  bands  on  the  house,  and  run  rods 
through,  and  by  means  of  threads  and  nuts 
draw  the  walls  together.  These  iron  rods  were 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  iron  on  the  out¬ 
side.  which  served  as  a  washer  and  to  hold  the 
walls,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  large  S.  The  rods 
ran  through  the  building  on  the  floor  of  the  court 
room,  and  in  passing  along  the  room  each  per¬ 
son  had  to  step  over  them.  Many  a  ludicrous 
fall  was  occasioned  by  them.  The  front  steps  of 
the  court  house  consisted  of  two  square  sticks 
of  timber,  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  next  step 
was  the  door  sill.  The  structure  had  a  squatty 
appearance.  Thus  protected  with  iron  rods,  the 
court  house  served  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  about 
fifteen  years,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  im¬ 
portant  trials,  notably  the  Scott-Coplin  murder 
trial.  Late  in  the  forties  the  subject  began  to  be 
agitated  of  building  a  new  court  house. 

On  August  9,  1847,  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners  ordered  that  West  Darling,  one  of  their 
number,  go  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing  a  plan  and  specifications  for  a  new  court 
house.  They  appropriated  six  dollars  to  defray 
his  expenses.  On  September  28  the  Board  de¬ 
cided  to  advertise  in  the  LaPorte  County  Whig 
and  in  the  Michigan  City  News  for  sealed  pro¬ 
posals  for  building  the  new  court  house  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  and  specifications  which  had  been 
placed  on  file  in  the  auditors  office,  bids  to  be 
received  until  Monday,  the  15th  day  of  the  next 
November.  On  that  day  the  commissioners  held 
a  session  to  examine  the  proposals,  and  awarded 
the  conrtact  to  Luther  Mann,  Jr.,  and  negotiated 
a  loan  of  $1,000  from  A.  P.  Andrew  to  enable 
Mr.  Mann  to  begin  operations.  At  that  time  the 
question  was  being  agitated  in  LaPorte  of  build¬ 
ing  a  town  hall,  which  was  much  needed.  It  was 
discussed  in  the  LaPorte  County  Whig  and  the 
proposal  was  made  to  have  the  hall  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  new  court  house.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  this  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  the 
saving  of  expense.  On  the  same  day  when  they 
awarded  the  contract  as  above  stated,  the  com¬ 
missioners  passed  an  order  allowing  the  con¬ 
tractor,  Mr.  Mann,  to  build  a  town  hall  in  the 
basement  of  the  court  house,  provided  that  it 
make  no  extra  expense  for  the  county,  and  not 
interfere  with  the  accepted  plan  and  specifications 


drawn  by  Mr.  Vanosdell,  and  that  it  always  be 
free  to  the  citizens  in  general  of  the  county  and. 
the  citizens  of  LaPorte.  For  some  time  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  in  suspense,  and  the  contractor  proceeded 
slowly,  not  knowing  what  the  citizens  of  LaPorte 
would  do  about  it;  but  the  project  was  finally 
abandoned,  not  assuming  definite  official  form, 
and  the  building  of  the  court  house  proceeded 
without  making  any  provision  for  a  town  hall. 

On  July  20,  1849,  the  commissioners,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Christopher  McClure,  Joel  Butler,  and 
Samuel  Burson,  considered  the  court  house  to  be 
completed  in  a  workmanlike  manner  according  to 
contract,  and  ordered  the  same  occupied  as  a 
court  house,  and  the  sheriff  to  take  charge  of  the 
same.  No  public,  religious  or  political  meetings 
were  to  be  held  in  it  after  candle  lighting.  The 
structure  was  built  of  brick,  and  had  a  portico 
supported  by  two  pillars,  with  an  attempt  at  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture;  though  in  front  it 
had  rather  a  mongrel  cupola  which  resembled  a 
church  tower,  giving  the  whole  structure  more 
the  appearance  of  a  church  than  a  court  house. 
The  cupola  consisted  of  a  base  and  two  stories, 
in  the  lower  of  which  was  a  new  bell  which  the 
commissioners  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  upper  a  place  for  a  clock,  the  upper  story  being 
covered  with  an  unpretentious  dome  topped  with 
a  shaft  and  weather  vane.  Inside  there  was  a 
court  room  with  galleries,  and  there  were  jury 
rooms  at  the  rear.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
walks,  was  $9,681. 

In  1862  Luther  Mann,  Jr.,  the  contractor  for 
the  court  house,  was  Indian  agent  at  Fort 
Bridger  in  Utah,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  this  side  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  commissioners 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  this  court 
house  they  accepted  two  buildings  which  A.  P. 
Andrew  had  contracted  to  construct  in  the  court 
house  square  for  the  county  offices,  and  allowed 
him  $1,000  for  the  same,  and  ordered  that  the 
west  room  of  the  easternmost  building  be  used 
for  the  clerk’s  office,  that  the  other  room  in  the 
same  building  be  used  for  the  recorder’s  office, 
that  the  east  room  of  the  westernmost  building 
be  used  for  the  auditor’s  office,  and  that  those 
officers  take  charge  of  the  respective  rooms  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  admit.  These 
buildings  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  stand- 
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ing  on  either  side  of  the  court  house,  the  one 
.on  the  east  with  the  gable  toward  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  and  the  one  on  the  west  with  the  gable 
toward  Indiana  avenue.  For  over  forty  years 
these  buildings  served  as  the  county  offices,  and 
the  court  house  as  the  seat  of  justice.  Many 
important  cases  were  tried  in  it,  and  its  walls 
often  echoed  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the 
lawyers;  for  in  the  LaPorte  county  bar  there 
have  been  able  and  famous  men.  During  the 
Civil  war,  and  at  other  times,  speakers  of  national 
reputation  addressed  the  people  of  the  county  in 
this  court  room  and  from  the  court  house  steps, 
all  of  which*,  if  it  were  preserved  in  tangible 
form,  would  make  this  historic  spot  second  in 
fame  to  no  other  county  seat  in  the  state. 

But  in  the  nineties  these  buildings  were 
thought  to  be  too  small,  inconvenient  and  anti¬ 
quated  to  serve  their  purpose,  and  they  gave 
place  to  a  new  court  house,  the  present  fine  struc¬ 
ture,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  June 
30,  1892,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  On  that 
day  there  was  a  grand  parade.  The  first  division 
of  the  procession  consisted  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  headed  by  a  band;  the  sec¬ 
ond  division  consisted  of  Firemen,  Sons  of  Vet¬ 
erans,  Knights  of  Maccabees,  and  other  orders, 
headed  by  a  band ;  the  third  division  consisted  of 
Excelsior  lodge  No.  41,  F.  &  A.  M.,  other 
Masonic  lodges,  the  Knights  Templar,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge,  headed  by  a  band ;  and  the  fourth 
division  consisted  of  the  county  commissioners, 
the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Michigan 
City,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  La¬ 
Porte,  county  officers  and  citizens.  There  was 
a  long  line  of  march,  with  mounted  marshals 
and  aids.  Uriah  Gilbert  was  grand  marshal, 
George  H.  Carter — since  deceased — was  first 
assistant  grand  marshal,  and  E.  R.  Hart  was 
second  assistant  grand  marshal.  The  general 
committee  were  William  Frederickson,  James 
H.  Buck,  and  John  W.  Pottinger.  The  corner 
stone  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies,  and 
it  was  a  great  day  for  LaPorte  and  the  county. 

The  new  court  house  was  completed  as  to  all 
the  walks  and  grounds  in  1894.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  on  Main  street, 
and  extends  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  at 


the  sides.  It  is  built  of  Portage  Entry  red  sand¬ 
stone  from  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
its  walls  are  backed  with  brick.  Its  elevation  is 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  It  has 
a  central  tower  twenty-three  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  ’feet  high, 
within  which  are  an  excellent  clock,  and  a  deep- 
toned  bell  that  strikes  the  hours.  On  the  upper 
floor  it  has  a  spacious  court  room  in  front,  a 
smaller  court  room  at  the  rear,  commodious  and 
convenient  jury  rooms,  judge's  chambers,  etc. 
On  the  second  floor  it  has  convenient  rooms  and 
vaults  for  all  the  departments  of  the  county  busi¬ 
ness.  On  the  ground  floor  are  offices,  sitting 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  farmers  and 
their  families  when  they  are  in  jown,  toilet  rooms, 
etc.  It  is  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship. 
It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  spacious  square 
with  well  kept  lawns,  good  stone  walks  and  curb¬ 
ing.  Just  outside  the  wide  side-walk  at  the  sides 
and  rear  are  iron  hitching  rails,  but  the  front  is 
always  kept  clear  of  teams.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  in  round  numbers  was  over  $300,000,  and 
withal  it  is  a  structure  of  which  any  county 
might  be  proud. 

When  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  contracted 
to  erect  the  office  buildings  which  flanked  the 
second  court  house,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
also  provide  a  temporary  ^place  for  the  sessions 
of  the  court  for  two  years,  and  that  in  return  he 
receive  the  old  court  house  and  $1000.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Michigan  City  News ,  then  edited  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Jemegan,  complained  bitterly  that 
the  board  of  Whig  commissioners  were  giving 
Mr.  Andrew  a  great  plum,  and  outlined  several 
other  plans  which  it  claimed  would  have  been 
better  and  more  economical  to  the  county.  In 
reply  Mr.  Andrew  came  out  in  the  LaPorte 
County  Whig  and  defended  himself  and  showed 
up  the  other  side ;  all  of  which  shows  that  politics 
then  was  very  much  like  politics  now,  and  that 
the  party  out  of  power  is  bound  to  complain  of 
the  party  in  power.  With  few  changes,  almost 
the  identical  words  of  one  party  can  be  used  by 
the  other  party  when  it  comes  into  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  indeed  this  is  often  done. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  city  hall  of  La¬ 
Porte,  stood  the  old  city  hall,  a  frame  building 
in  which  was  also  the  jail.  This  building  became 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  hence  a 
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new  city  hall  was  built.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
new  city  hall  was  laid  Thursday,  September  3, 
1885,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternity.  Brothers  Amenzo  Mann  and  Harry 
Shannon  acted  as  marshals.  After  the  procession 
the  impressive  services  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
took  place,  and  the  comer  stone  was  formally 
deposited  in  its  place.  General  Packard  de¬ 
livered  one  of  his  choice  addresses,  at  the  close 
of  which  “America”  was  played  by  the  bands. 
The  exercises  of. the  day  ended  with  benediction 
by  the  grand  chaplin,  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings,  now 
of  Toledo,  then  Unitarian  minister  in  LaPorte. 
The  building  is  115  feet  deep,  has  a  frontage  of 
41  feet  4  inches,  and  is  three  stories  high,  being 
composed  of  brick,  stone  and  wood.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  April  17,  1886,  having  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $17,775.  The  rear  room,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  35x40,  is  supplied  with  iron  cages, 
and  was  intended  for  the  city  jail.  The  commit¬ 
tee  on  public  improvements  of  the  city  council, 
who  had  the  entire  supervision  of  the  building, 
consisted  of  councilmen  Jackson,  Kreidler  and 
Plambeack,  who  later  resigned  and  King  took  his 
place.  The  old  city  hall  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
William  Martin  and  moved  away. 

The  public  water  works  of  LaPorte  and 
Michigan  City  have  been  described  in  former 
chapters.  During  the  last  years  of  the  century 
just  closed,  it  was  thought  that  the  inland  lakes, 
from  which  LaPorte  was  drawing  her  water  sup¬ 
ply,  would  soon  prove  insufficient.  They  were 
lowering  rapidly  and  their  beauty  as  summer 
resorts  were  being  destroyed.  There  was  much 
public  agitation  on  the  subject,  public  meetings 
and  elections  were  held,  and  the  result  of  it  all 
was  that,  in  1899,  the  LaPorte  Water  Supply 
Company  was  organized,  a  franchise  given  to  it, 
wires  were  run  and  a  water  main  laid  to  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Kankakee,  east  of  town  and  water  works 
were  built  there  to  be  run  by  electricity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  works  in  town,  all  at  an  expense 
of  $105,000.  In  the  contract  with  the  Water 
Supply  Company,  the  city  obligated  itself  to  pay 
$10,800  per  year,  water  rentals,  for  twenty 
years.  It  subscribed  for  $30,000  stock  in  the  La¬ 
Porte  Water  Supply  Company,  for  which  it  paid 
$30,000  cash.  Certain  citizens  claimed  that  this 
was  a  high-handed  proceeding,  that  there  was 
crookedness  in  it,  and  they  put  it  into  the  courts 
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asking  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  city  from 
paying  money  to  the  Water  Supply  Company. 
They  were  beaten  in  the  lower  court,  gained  their 
case  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
the  case  came  back  to  the  local  court,  and  is  now 
pending. 

Another  public  work  is  the  harbor  at  Mich¬ 
igan  City.  The  builders  of  that  town  had  to 
overcome  very  great  obstacles.  To  say  nothing 
of  subduing  the  wilderness  on  the  land,  they  had 
no  harbor.  Trail  creek,  deep  enough  for  shipping 
before  it  reached  its  mouth,  was  obstructed  there 
by  a  sand  bar  over  which  it  slowly  made  its  way 
to  the  lake,  and  where  the  water  was  so  shallow 
that  a  person  could  readily  wade  through  it.  No 
vessel  could  come  over  it  to  the  sheltered  \yater 
of  the  stream.  Not  only  so,  but  vessels  of  prdinary 
size  could  not  reach  the  wharf,  but  must  anchor 
some  distance  away  and  land  merchandise  by 
means  of  lighters.  In  this  way  all  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  importations  and  exportations  of  Michigan 
City  was  conducted  during  the  first  years  of  her 
existence.  Yet  such  were  the  pluck,  energy, 
hope  and  confidence  of  these  men  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  their  enterprise,  that  they  persevered. 
With  reference  to  some  of  these  men  a  writer 
of  that  period  says : 

“These  gentlemen,  originally  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  were  among  the  first  settlers  here; 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  not  only  by 
their  enterprise  and  the  urbanity  of  their  de¬ 
portment  to  strangers,  but  also  by  their  many 
generous  sacrifices  for  the  best  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  place.  In  such  hands,  with  such 
advantages,  and  impelled  by  such  a  population  as 
now  resides  here,  Michigan  City  only  asks  for 
the  single  assistance  which  has  been  given  to 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  except  Indiana — 
a  harbor;  this  granted,  as  doubtless  it  will  be  at 
the  next  Congress,  and  Michigan  City  will  be 
seen  rising  with  giant  strength  to  claim  her  rank 
and  station  among  the  cities  of  the  Western 
world.” 

Sure  enough,  Congress  at  its  next  session, 
1835-6,  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  harbor  at  Michigan  City,  and  the  work 
began  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Ward  B.  Burnet,  of  the  engineer  bureau,  and 
has  had  a  checkered  history.  It  would  seem  that 
the  work  began  to  be  felt  at  once ;  for  on  the 
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Fourth  of  July,  1836,  the  first  vessel,  the  Sea 
Serpent,  was  brought  over  the  bar  into  Trail 
creek,  giving  occasion  for  the  general  jollifica¬ 
tion  related  in  Chapter  XV. 

In  1837  the  government  made  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $30,000,  and  the  further  work  of  the  har¬ 
bor  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Stockton. 
These  two  appropriations  were  made  while  Jack- 
son  was  president.  The  third  came  during  the 
administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  Wks 
made  to  cover  the  two  years  of  1838  and  1839. 
Captain  Stockton  continued  in  charge  of  the  har¬ 
bor  work  until  1841,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Major  J.  R.  Bowes,  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 
With  the  first  three  appropriations  much  valua¬ 
ble  improvement  was  made,  materials  were  pur¬ 
chased,  such  as  timber,  stone  and  iron,  piles  were 
driven,  a  dredge  and  scows  built,  necessary 
buildings  erected,  and  all  the  preparations  made 
for  pushing  the  work  forward  with  the  utmost 
•expedition.  Piers  were  built  into  the  lake  until 
a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  of  water, was  reached, 
and  the  channel  was  partially  dredged  out  so 
as  to  admit  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  easily 
and  safely  inside  the  harbor  between  the  piers. 
But  more  than  one-half  the  money  derived  from 
the  first  three  appropriations  was  expended  for 
materials,  shops,  the  dredge,  horses,  scows,  etc., 
including  more  than  $20,000  worth  of  hewn  oak 
timber.  To  obtain  any  benefit  from  all  this  it 
was  necessary  that  the  appropriations  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  completion  of  the  work.  But 
several  years  were  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
fourth  appropriation  was  made.  During  all  this 
period,  everything  about  the  harbor  stood  still. 
The  shops  were  closed  up,  the  horses  were  sold 
for  a  small  part  of  the  original  cost,  the  dredge, 
scows*  and  tenders,  tied  up  in  the  stream,  were 
going  rapidly  to  decay,  the  splendid  lot  of  oak 
timber,  which  cost  more  than  $20,000,  either 
rotted  or  was  sold  to  individuals  at  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  its  cost  to  the  government,  and  the  un¬ 
finished  pier,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
waves,  was  soon  seriously  damaged. 

Meantime  the  people  of  New  Buffalo  were 
putting  in  their  claim  for  a  government  appro¬ 
priation  to  make  a  harbor  at  that  place,  and  the 
LaPorte  County  Whig  had  begun  to  take  sides 


with  them.  This  was  just  before  Myron  H. 
Orton  became  editor  of  the  Whig .  The  editor 
of  the  Michigan  City  Gazette,  James  M.  Stewart, 
took  up  the  cudgel  and  went  on  to  show  that  the 
Whig  was  very  unfair  and  unwise;  that  if  New 
Buffalo  got  the  harbor,  while  it  might  make  an 
outlet  for  Indiana  grain,  yet  being  in  Michigan, 
that  place  would  pay  no  taxes  to  Indiana;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  people  would  cut  a  road 
through  to  Niles  and  have  all  the  travel  from  the 
east  come  to  New  Buffalo  and  thence  by  water 
to  Chicago,  so  cutting  out  LaPorte  county.  The 
Gazette  quoted  from  Captain  Cram,  a  United 
States  officer  who  had  recently  made  estimates, 
to  show  that  the  cost  of  completing  the  harbor  at 
Michigan  City  would  be  less  than  that  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  harbor  either  at  Chicago  or  at  St. 
Joseph.  Captain  Cram  did  not  even  mention 
New  Buffalo,  of  which  a  good  point  was  made  by 
the  Gazette .  Then  the  Niles  Republican  took  the 
matter  up  and  claimed  the  government  should 
make  its  appropriations  where  there  was  good 
prospect  of  success,  and  not  at  Michigan  City, 
where  the  matter  was  an  experiment.  But  the 
Gazette  soon  demolished  that  argument.  From 
all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Michigan  City  was 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  earnest  efforts  to 
secure  harbor  appropriations  from  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  1842  Colonel  Abert  of  the  United  States 
service,  in  his  report  to  the  government,  classed 
Michigan  City  harbor  among  those  works  for 
which  appropriations  should  be  made  only  with 
a  view  to  preservation,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Thereupon  the  mayor 
and  council  of  Michigan  City  drew  up  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  express- 
ing  regret  at  the  report  of  Colonel  Abert.  The 
memorial  set  forth  the  importance  of  a  port  at 
Michigan  City,  both  from  a  military  and  com- 
merical  point  of  view;  described  the  remarkable 
progress  which  had  been  made ;  stated  that  about 
$110,000  had  already  been  appropriated  and  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  harbor;  and  that  if  it  were  com¬ 
pleted  it  would  afford  increased  facilities  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  shipping  merchandise.  As  proof  of 
the  need  of  this,  the  memorial  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  imports  and  exports : — 
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Imports  Exports 

In  1835  . $100,000.00  $  15,000.00 

In  1836  .  200,000.00  45,000.00 

In  1837  .  325,000.00  48,000.00 

In  1838  . 411,319.00  130,317.00 

In  1839  .  453»7I3°°  210,426.00 

In  1840  .  410,000.00  270,151.00 

In  1841  . *398,762.00  262,637.00 


Total  . $2,298,794.00  $981,581.00 


The  above  table  was  gathered  from  the  for¬ 
warding  merchants  alone.  Besides  all  this,  thou¬ 
sands  were  annually  received  and  exported,  the 
amount  of  which  there  was  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing.  There  were  also  several  forwarding  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  sunk  under  the  embarrassments 
of  the  times,  and  there  was  no  means  of  getting 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  their 
houses.  At  the  time  the  above  table  was  made 
there  were  in  store,  and  which  could  not  be  ship¬ 
ped  the  previous  season  owing  to  the  danger  to 
vessels  of  visiting  the  southern  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan,  over  30,000  bushels  of  wheat,  20,000 
bushels  of  corn,  700  barrels  of  whiskey,  200  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour,  with  a  large  amount  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  soil.  The  memorial  set  forth  that  the 
government  was  not  dealing  as  fairly  with  Indi¬ 
ana  as  with  other  states;  that  it  was  incredible 
that  the  sum  which  Colonel  Abert  had  recom¬ 
mended  could  be  expended  “for  the  preservation 
and  repairs”  of  the  harbor  works  with  the  least 
benefit  to  the  state ;  that  Colonel  Abert  must  have 
made  his  report  from  an  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  facts ;  that  the  report  of  Captain  Cram 
took  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  situation; 
and  that  Congress  should  investigate  the  matter. 

This  memorial,  the  substance  of  which  is  here 
given,  bears  date  of  January'  15,  1842,  and  is 
signed  by  Andrew  McClain,  Archibald  Stone- 
man,  Oren  Gould,  W.  W.  Taylor,  and  Samuel 
Dresden,  aldermen  of  Michigan  City;  and  at¬ 
tested  by  W.  W.  Taylor,  recorder  pro  tern. 

At  length,  in  1844,  the  fourth  appropriation  of 
was  made  by  the  government,  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000,  which  was  all  expended  in  patching  up 
the  waste  and  destruction  of  former  years,  and 
then  the  work  ceased.  There  was  no  more  money 
to  go  forward  with  the  work,  and  that  which  had 
been  expended  might  as  well  have  been  thrown 
into  the  lake,  except  that  it  gave  employment  to 
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laborers.  The  remains  of  the  material,  the  tools- 
and  implements,  were  all  sold  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  Ithe  buildings  were  carried  away  or  fell 
gradually  to  pieces.  The  dredge,  after  its  engine 
was  taken  out,  was  removed  into  the  stream, 
where  it  sank;  though  it  was  afterwards  raised 
and  sold  for  $50,  its  original  cost  being  $10,000. 
The  scows  and  tenders  were  driven  by  the  floods, 
into  the  lake  and  lost. 

In  the  first  session  of  Congress  in  1844,  the 
Hon.  S.  C.  Sample  secured  a  liberal  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  harbor  at  Michigan  City,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Polk.  On  Wednesday,  April 
7,  1842,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  the 
common  council  rooms  of  Michigan  City,  at 
which  John  Francis,  Esq.,  was  president,  and 
Thomas  Jernegan  secretary.  The  purpose  was 
to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Harbor  and  River 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  July  5.  But 
a  committee  was  also  chosen  to  draw  up  a  set 
of  resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  That 
committee  consisted  of  J.  G.  Sleight,  T.  Jeme- 
gan,  W.  H.  Goodhue,  C.  B.  Blair,  E.  Fulsom,. 
W.  W.  Higgins,  and  J.  R.  Wells.  The  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  April 
29,  at  which  the  committee  reported,  and  the 
meeting  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  setting  forth 
the  whole  case,  and  expressing  regret  for,  and 
condemnation  of,  the  President's  unwise  use  of 
his  prerogative  in  vetoing  the  harbor  and  river 
bills.  On  the  12th  of  June  there  was  a  county 
meeting  at  La  Porte  to  choose  delegates  to  attend 
the  Harbor  and  River  convention.  The  object 
of  the  convention  was  to  place  before  the  whole 
country  the  national  importance  of  improving, 
by  government  appropriations,  our  navigable 
rivers  and  lake  harbors.  It  was  a  protest 
against,  and  rebuke  of,  President  Polk's  policy. 

Meantime  the  Blairs  and  others  had  built 
piers,  and  the  country  had  come  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Taylor,  who  promised 
that  bills  for  river  and  harbor  improvement 
would  receive  his  approval.  In  1852  a  fifth  ap¬ 
propriation  was  made  by  the  government,  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  destroying  what 
little  was  yet  left  of  the  former  work.  A  new 
outfit  of  tools  and  some  material  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  the  remainder  was  spent  in  a  futile 
experiment  with  a  new  kind  of  crib  which  was 
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sunk  without  the  support  of  the  proper  piles, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  storms  and  ice 
of  the  succeeding  winter.  To  build  the  neW 
crib,  the  stones  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
old  pier  were  removed  and  used,  and  they  too 
were  all  washed  away  and  lost,  leaving  literally 
“not  one  stone  upon  another”  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  many  thousands  of  dollars  which  had  been 
sunk  in  sand  and  water.  From  this  time  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  by  the  government  for  fifteen  years 
on  the  harbor,  and  hope  fled  from  Michigan  City. 

But  despondency  was  not  to  last.  The  ener¬ 
getic  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterized  the 
men  of  Michigan  City  soon  asserted  itself,  and 
they  determined  to  build  a  harbor  themselves. 
In  1865  they  obtained  from  Congress  a  relin¬ 
quishment  of  the  old  works  and  the  right  to 
build  where  they  had  been.  Then  they  organized 
the  Michigan  City  Harbor  Company,  of  which 
John  Barker  was  president  during  its  whole  ex¬ 
istence.  In  1866  and  1867,  having  procured 
heavy  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the  citizens, 
they  proceeded  with  the  work,  expending  in  a 
most  judicious  and  economical  manner  about 
$109,000.  Two  piers  were  built  into  the  lake; 
one  extended  a  thousand,  and  the  other  a  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  feet.;  they  were  strong  and 
well  secured,  supported  by  piles  driven  through 
the  sand  and  into  the  tough  blue  clay  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  entrance 
between  the  piers  was  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  the  water  was  at  that  point  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  deep.  Thus  these  men  proved  what 
had  been  doubted,  that  a  permanent  harbor  could 
be  made.  They  who  are  opposed  to  socialism 
will  find  here  an  argument  that  private  enterprise 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  government.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  held  by  the  men  of 
Michigan  City,  that  harbor  and  river  im¬ 
provement  was  of  such  a  nature  that  private 
enterprise  necessarily  could  not  carry  it  on. 
This  was  the  argument  which  they  used  to 
the  government.  And  ultimately  they  were 
compelled  to  return  to  it.  For  they  expended 
all  their  available  means  and  were  unable  to 
obtain  further  subscriptions,  and  hence  they 
applied  to  Congress  to  finish  the  work  they 
had  so  well  begun,  and  that  body  in  1867  made 
an  appropriation  of  $75,000.  With  this  assist¬ 
ance  the  work  was  pushed  forward  with  energy 


and  success,  under  the  supervision  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  officer,  Captain  E.  Bennett.  The  next  year, 
1868,  the  secretary  of  war,  out  of  the  general 
appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors,  allotted 
$25,000  to  Michigan  City.  In  the  spring  of 
1869  Congress  again  made  a  general  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  distributed  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  out  of  it  this  harbor  received  $31,500.  This 
amount,  with  the  unexpended  balances  of  former 
appropriations,  enabled  Captain  Bennett,  who 
so  managed  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  charge 
that  not  a  dollar  was  misapplied  or  wasted,  to 
extend,  enlarge  and  deepen  the  channel  until 
vessels  of  ordinary  draft  could  enter  it  with 
ease  and  safety,  and  a  large  trade  arose  in  lum¬ 
ber,  iron  ore,  lath,  lime,  plaster,  salt,  and  other 
heavy  commodities.  It  was  evident  that  with 
further  enlarged*  facilities  a  large  commercial 
trade  would  center  at  this  point. 

But  while  the  harbor  was  of  vast  importance 
to  Michigan  City  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  was  clear  that  a  good  harbor  here  would  be  of 
equal  importance  to  the  general  commerce  of 
the  lakes.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  engineers. 
General  A.  A.  Humphrey,  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  its  use  as  a  harbor  of  refuge 
for  lake  shipping,  and  he  recommended  to  Con¬ 
gress  increased  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
In  1870  Congress  appropriated  $25,000,  in  1871 
$15,000,  in  1872  $50,000,  in  1873  $50,000  and 
from  that  day  to  this  other  appropriations  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made.  In  1872  steps 
were  taken  to  build  an  outside  harbor  or  har¬ 
bor  of  refuge;  that  is  a  sufficient  surface  area 
of  deep  water  sheltered  by  piers  or  breakwaters 
from  the  great  waves  and  storms  of  the  lake, 
so  that  vessels  could  enter  and  ride  safely  at 
anchor  or  moorings.  This  outside  harbor  has 
been  built,  and  the  inside  harbor  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  dredging  farther  up  the  creek,  until 
Michigan  City  now  has  plenty  of  dock  room 
which  is  perfectly  safe.  The  inside  work  has 
been  done  by  the  corporation  of  Michigan  City. 
In  1869  the  city  created  the  office  of  harbor  mas¬ 
ter.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  city  passed  an 
ordinance  compelling  property  owners  on  Trail 
creek  to  build  sea  walls,  and  still  later  in  the 
same  year  an  ordinance  for  regulating  dock 
charges.  In  1870  the  city  passed  an  ordinance 
for  dredging  Trail  creek  and  establishing  a  line 
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of  docks  there.  In  1871  the  dock  and  sea  walls 
were  improved.  In  1872  sea  walls  were  con¬ 
structed  on  the  north  side  of  Trail  creek.  In 
1874  property  owners  along  Trail  creek  were 
compelled  to  build  docks  and  keep  them  in  re¬ 
pair.  In  1875  the  harbor  was  further  im¬ 
proved.  In  1878  docks  were  built  along  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  harbor.  In  1900  an  ordinance 
was  passed  for  the  widening,  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  harbor,  all  of  which  shows 
that  the  city  has  been  interested  in  its  inside 
harbor  facilities. 

Meantime  work  on  the  outside  harbor  has 
progressed.  New  breakwaters  were  built  at  the 
harbor  entrance,  but  since  their  construction 
there  has  always  been  a  current  constantly 
sweeping  past  the  harbor’s  mouth  from  east  to 
west,  accentuated  by  north  to*  northeast  gales, 
causing  shipmasters  to  dread  entering  the  river, 
and  many  wrecks  have  come  from  it,  including 
that  of  the  big  steamer  Tuttle  several  years 
ago.  Sailing  vessels  have  been  more  particularly 
menaced  by  it.  Government  engineers  have 
made  many  plans  and  tried  several  expedients, 
but  they  have  not  until  recently  succeeded  in 
freeing  the  harbor  from  the  danger. 

The  old  harbor  entrance  comprised  two  par¬ 
allel  spurs  of  pier,  extending  from  400  to  500 
feet  from  shore,  the  width  being  but  300  feet, 
and  the  entrance  had  no  protecting  sea  walls.  In 
planning  to  divert  the  current  and  to  make  the 
entrance  larger  and  safer,  the  government  built 
a  6oo-foot  extension  to  the  east  breakwater  and 
also  constructed  a  detached  breakwater  1,300  feet 
long,  and  situated  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
entrance,  to  protect  the  harbor  from  the  north¬ 
west  gales. 

The  entrance  formed  by  the  two  new  struc¬ 
tures  is  600  feet  wide.  The  last  of  the  cribs 
for  the  detached  breakwater  was  sunk  in  August, 
1903,  and  the  superstructure  was  finished  in 
June.  1904.  With  solemn  and  impressive  cere¬ 
monies  the  last  drift  bolt  was  driven  home  on 
June  10th.  in  the  presence  of  quite  a  large  gath¬ 
ering.  The  ceremonies  occurred  shortly  after 
2  o'clock  and  were  under  the  supervision  of 
Junior  Engineer  E.  C.  Bowen  and  G.  G.  Oliver. 
The  former  furnished  the  brawn  that  sent  the 
bolt  to  its  new  home  and  the  latter  acted  as  spon¬ 
sor  for  the  new  structure.  The  new  detached 
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breakwater  was  put  under  way  of  construction 
in  September,  1900. 

Marine  men  now  regard  this  harbor  one  of 
the  safest  on  the  lake,  but  some  further  improve¬ 
ments  are  needed  to  make  it  one  of  the  best. 
The  government  engineering  department  in 
charge  of  *the  Lake  Michigan  district  of  the 
great  lakes  has  plans  for  widening  a  portion  of 
the  inner  harbor  and  cutting  out  a  sharp  bend 
above  the  life-saving  station,  around  which  large 
boats  have  difficulty  in  turning.  It  is  designed 
also  to  make  this  a  deep-water  harbor  by  dredg¬ 
ing  it  to  a  depth  of  18  feet.  The  land  that  is 
needed  for  widening  the  inner  harbor  has  been 
acquired  by  the  city.  On  March  7,  1904,  the 
common  council  of  Michigan  City  by  resolution 
urged  upon  Congressman  E.  D.  Crumpacker  the 
necessity  of  making  these  last  improvements,  and 
it  is  believed  that  an  appropriation  will  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  after  which  the  harbor  will  be 
not  only  one  of  the  safest  but  also  one  of  the 
best  on  the  lakes. 

Michigan  City  has  been  interested  in  her 
navigation.  In  1878  she  declared  that  she  was 
jealous  of  LaPorte  since  the  streets  of  LaPorte 
had  become  navigable.  This  cause  of  jealousy 
no  longer  exists,  for  the  streets  of  LaPorte  are 
no  longer  flooded  and  miry  but  well  kept  and 
paved,  and  bordered  by  fine  cement  walks.  The 
highways  of  Michigan  City  also  have  been  given 
much  attention,  and  many  of  the  streets  are  ex¬ 
cellently  paved  with  brick  and  have  cement 
walks.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  this  shortens 
distances.  Once  there  were  no  walks  on  Wash¬ 
ington  street  in  Michigan  City,  and  there  was  no 
building  of  any  importance  from  the  Ames  cor¬ 
ner  at  Sixth  street  to  the  Wells  or  Thornton 
corner,  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Norton  Bar¬ 
ker’s  house,  and  it  seemed  a  long  distance  '‘away 
up  on  the  barrens”  as  the  people  used  to  call 
it,  or  "away  up  on  the  sandy  woods,”  which  was 
quite  appropriate  as  the  place  was  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  grove  of  grand  old  native  oaks. 
But  with  our  modern  walks  it  is  but  a  step. 

Closely  associated  with  the  harbor  and  Trail 
creek,  is  the  iron  draw-bridge  across  the  creek 
at  the  foot  of  Franklin  street.  It  is  an  excellent 
bridge,  revolving  on  its  center,  swinging  around 
lengthwise  with  the  current  so  as  to  allow  boats 
to  pass  either  side  of  it,  and  easily  operated  by 
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the  keeper.  On  December  i,  1890,  the  city 
bonded  itself  for  $10,000  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
county  commissioners  allowed  $5,000,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  city  September  14,  1892.  Its  use 
is  regulated  by  ordinance. 

The  present  life-saving  station  was  built  in 
1889,  when,  by  an  act  of  Congress*  twelve  or 
fourteen  stations  were  established  in  the  twelfth 
district,  which  includes  practically  all  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Captain  Henry  Finch  was  the  first 
captain,  and  it  was  he  who  fitted  out  the  present 
station.  He  was  captain  of  the  crew  until  the 
year  1895,  and  for  a  year  his  position  was  filled 
by  No.  1,  who  is  the  man  next  in  rank  to  the 
captain.  In  1897  Captain  A.  A.  Kent  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  crew,  and  he  holds  the  office  of  cap¬ 
tain  at  the  present  time.  The  station  has  done 
good  service,  many  are  the  lives  it  has  saved, 
and  some  thrilling  stories  might  be  related  con¬ 
cerning  its  work. 

Once  Michigan  City  had  a  public  square  and 
cared  for  it,  but  it  was  sold.  Again,  Block  47 
of  Elston's  survey  was  dedicated  as  public 
grounds.  But  these  did  not  compare  with  the 
present  City  Park.  There,  John  H.  Winterboth- 
am  erected  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $15,000.  In  the  year  1893  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated  to  those  who  fought  and 
died  in  the  Civil  war.  By  an  act  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  the  city  was  enabled  to  open  the  park  in 
which  the  Soldiers'  Monument  stands.  The  land 
was  obtained  partly  by  condemnation  and  partly 
by  purchase.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
lake  shore.  The  funds  were  obtained  by  selling 
a  part  of  the  old  public  square.  The  artistic 
bandstand  and  peristyle  which  stand  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  park  were  donated  by  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Barker,  of  Michigan  City,  to  whom,  as  a 
true  philanthropist,  the  city  owes  most  of  this 
beautiful  breathing  spot,  and  for  all  time  will  the 
park  remain  a  monument  to  his  liberality  and 
public-spirited  enterprise.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  park  has  been  set  aside  for  amusement  pur¬ 
poses,  and  once  a  week  in  good  weather  band 
concerts  are  given  in  the  bandstand,  and  the 
attendance  of  thousands  proves  their  popularity. 

The  first  board  of  park  commissioners  was 
appointed  June  30,  1892,  and  the  same  board 
stands  at  the  present  time.  The  members  of  the 
board  are:  J.  G.  Mott,  president;  Charles  Por¬ 


ter,  secretary ;  W.  H.  Schoeneman,  treasurer. 
These  gentlemen  serve  without  pay.  The  park 
is  maintained  by  a  six-cent  levy  on  every  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  This  tax  brings  in  about  $2,600 
annually.  Its  name  is  Washington  Park. 

In  the  original  grant  for  the  land  upon  which 
the  city  of  La  Porte  is  built,  a  small  tract  con¬ 
taining  about  two  and  one-fourth  acres  was 
donated  as  a  ‘"grave  yard."  The  grounds  were 
free  and  no  provision  was  made  for  any  separate 
ownership  of  lots.  As  occasion  required  any  un¬ 
occupied  ground  could  be  appropriated  by  any 
person,  and  thus  the  interment  together  of  de¬ 
ceased  members  of  families  soon  became  impos¬ 
sible.  It  was  also  found  that  the  amount  of 
ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  population,  and  the  subject  of  a  cemetery 
containing  enough  ground  and  under  proper  law’s 
and  involving  the  idea  of  private  ownership  was 
frequently  discussed,  but  no  steps  were  taken  for 
its  realization  until  the  summer  of  the  year  1856, 
when  articles  of  association  were  drawn  up,  and 
a  subscription  of  stock  procured  amounting  to 
$2,000.  The  stock  thus  subscribed  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  lots  in  the  cemetery  and  retired. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  the  court  house  on  August 
I,  1856.  The  number  of  trustees  was  fixed  at 
seven ;  Amzi  Clark,  George  L.  Andrew,  Gilbert 
Hathaway,  Abraham  Teegarden,  Ferdinand 
Roberts,  Don  J.  Woodward  and  Lycurgus  Sher¬ 
man  were  elected  the  first  board,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  completed  by  the  election  of  G.  Hath¬ 
away  as  president,  and  Don  J.  Woodward  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  All  of  these  except  Dr. 
Andrew  have  since  passed  away. 

Immediately  after  its  organization  the  trus¬ 
tees  invited  proposals  from  all  owning  real  estate 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for  sale  of  such  lands 
as  were  suitable  for  cemetery  purposes.  Not 
only  the  tracts  offered  but  all  the  lands  within 
proper  distance  were  visited  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  result  was  the  selection  of  that 
portion  of  the  “County  Farm"  which  lay  south 
of  its  bi-secting  highway  and  east  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  City  Plank  Road. 

The  first  purchase  consisted  of  44  acres,  and 
several  years  afterwards  that  portion  of  the  same 
tract  lying  between  the  Plank  Road  and  Pine 
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Lake  was  purchased  of  the  county,  giving  the 
cemetery  the  ownership  of  its  entire  frontage 
upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  north¬ 
west,  and  a  total  of  about  56  acres.  The  grounds 
are  beautiful,  undulating  and  diversified,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  being  covered  with  a  second-growth 
forest  of  oaks,  hickories,  etc.,  presenting  many 
fine  views  of  the  lake  with  its  islands  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  admirably  adapted  in 
every  important  respect  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  selected.  They  are  laid  off  into 
divisions,  such  as  “Maple  Hill,”  “Cherry  Hill,” 
“Poet’s  Hill,”  “The  Forest,”  &c.,  and  sections 
separated  from  each  other  by  avenues,  and  these 
sections  divided  into  squares  and  lots  with  direct 
access  to  every  lot.  The  lots  are  I2x26y2  feet 
each,  and  are  sold  at  from  $20  to  $40  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality,  fractional  lots  being  sold 
at  about  the  same  ratio  per  square  foot. 

The  price  of  lots  at  the  first  sale  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  was  fixed  at  $10  and  $20 
each,  according  to  locality,  with  such  annual  as¬ 
sessments  as  could  be  collected  for  their  care. 
This  being  found  inadequate,  it  was  resolved,  in 
1873,  to  double  the  prices  of  those  sold  there¬ 
after  and  to  set  apart  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
proceeds  of  all  sales  as  a  trust  or  endowment  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  per¬ 
petual  care  and  maintenance  of  such  lots  without 
additional  cost  to  their  owners.  The  same  obli¬ 
gation  was  extended  to  such  lots  then  already 
sold  as  would  pay  $15  into  that  fund  for  each 
lot.  It  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  lots 
not  then  contributing  should  be  charged  $1.00 
per  year  per  lot.  This  rule  is  still  in  force. 

Owing  to  the  general  financial  depression 
which  immediately  followed  the  organization, 
succeeded  shortly  afterwards  by  the  great  Civil 
war,  its  earlier  years  were  by  no  means  free  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  In  fact,  for  some 
years  its  very  existence  was  seriously  threat¬ 
ened,  but  it  subsequently  participated  in  the  re¬ 
newed  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  means  of 
a  liberal  subscription  it  was  finally  freed  from 
debt,  a  superintendent’s  lodge  was  built,  a  re¬ 
ceiving  vault  was  constructed,  the  avenues  were 
improved,  and  the  natural  beauties  and  general 
fitness  became  more  widely  recognized.  Since 
that  revival  the  grounds  have  been  still  further 
improved,  and  are  maintained  in  a  condition 
10 


which  has  elicited  the  highest  praise.  Its  beau¬ 
ties  have  been  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
stone  and  iron  gateway  and  iron  fence. 

The  present  condition  of  the  associaton  is 
highly  satisfactory.  It  is  out  of  debt  and  has  an 
endowment  fund  of  about  $7,000,  all  loaned  and 
secured  by  first  mortgage.  This  fund  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  increased  by  the  sale  of  lots,  30 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  occasionally  by  donation. 

The  trustees  feel  that  they  can  safely,  and 
therefore  do,  guarantee  the  proper  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  grounds  for  all  time  to  come, 
without  assessment  or  any  demand  whatever 
upon  lot  owners.  The  purchase  money  not  only 
pays  for  the  lot  but  it  provides  for  its  perpetual 
care  and  maintenance.  Under  no  conceivable 
circumstances  can  there  be  any  failure  in  this 
regard. 

The  trustees  therefore  confidently  claim  that 
no  one  familiar  with  its  past  history  and  present 
condition,  can  doubt  that  its  affairs  have  been 
wisely,  prudently  and  economically  administered. 

The  remains  of  those  buried  in  the  first  ceme¬ 
tery  of  La  Porte  were  long  ago  removed,  the 
most  of  them  to  Pine  Lake  cemetery,  and  the  old 
ground  has  given  place  to  other  uses.  James 
Andrew,  Sr.,  who  died  in  LaPorte  March  16, 
1839,  the  father  of  William  P.  Andrew  and  his 
brothers,  was  buried  as  to  his  mortal  remains  in 
the  old  LaPorte  burial  ground.  When  it  came 
time  to  remove  the  remains  the  task  was  super¬ 
intended  by  William  P.  Andrew  in  person.  The 
coffin  was  so  heavy  that  he  decided  to  open  it, 
and  on  doing  so  he  found  the  remains  of  his 
father  thoroughly  pertified,  with  form  and  fea¬ 
tures  preserved. 

LaPorte  has  other  burial  grounds,  among 
which  is  Patton  cemetery,  situated  west  of  the 
city,  a  very  beautiful  place,  though  acknowledged 
not  equal  to  the  one  at  Pine  Lake.  There  also 
is  the  Lutheran  burial  ground,  south  of  the  city, 
with  a  Catholic  cemetery  adjoining  it  on  the 
south ;  another  Catholic  cemetery  adjoins  the  one 
at  Pine  Lake. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1864,  the  mayor  of 
Michigan  City  sold,  at  public  sale,  lots  in  the 
new  cemetery  which  had  been  lately  purchased 
and  laid  out  under  the  direction  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  common  council.  On  November 
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26,  1864,  the  council  prohibited  the  burying  of 
any  more  dead  within  the  corporate  limits,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Greenwood  cemetery.  On  March  11, 
1865,  an  ordinance  was  passed  establishing 
Greenwood  cemetery  and  providing  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  government,  which  was  fur¬ 
ther  regulated  on  June  10,  1872.  Michigan  City 
has  two  beautiful  cemeteries,  Greenwood  and 
Calvary.  They  are  located  less  than  two  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan,  and  are  among  the  most 
picturesque  and  naturally  beautiful  “silent  cities” 
in  the  country.  They  are  situated  in  a  charming 
woodland  park,  with  hills,  winding  driveways, 
and  serpentine  walks,  and  containing  numerous 
handsome  monuments,  tombs  and  mausoleums. 

There  are  also  many  other  cemeteries  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  country,  some  of  them 
of  great  rustic  beauty,  and  those  in  the  towns  in 
many  instances  beautified  by  art. 

On  riding  to  Chicago  over  the  railroad,  many 
have  noticed,  near  Hammond,  a  small  monu¬ 
ment  which  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state.  In  a  sense  it  is  one  of  the  public  works 
of  LaPorte  county.  By  act  of  Congress,  June 
23,  1836,  the  present  boundary  line  was  made 
permanent.  By  act,  June,  1834,  a  monument 
was  ordered  on  the  lake  shore  and  the  boundary 
line  authorized.  The  Hon.  Charles  W.  Cath- 
cart  of  this  county  retraced  that  line  and  built 
that  monument,  and  the  Indians  of  the  locality 


were  much  surprised  to  see  a  wigwam  built 
solid  throughout. 

The  Michigan  City  light  was  put  under  con¬ 
tract  in  1833.  The  old  light-house  stood  on  the 
same  site  as  the  present  one,  and  in  the  early 
fifties  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the 
city;  not  only  the  house  itself  but  its  surround¬ 
ings.  It  was  a  cottage,  plastered  on  the  outside 
and  dazzling  in  its  whiteness;  more  of  a  por¬ 
tico  than  veranda  ornamented  the  front,  and  this 
was  covered  with  trailing  vines  which  reached 
well  over  the  eaves  of  the  house.  It  fronted  the 
south  and  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  small 
oaks  on  the  west.  The  smooth,  well  kept  lawn 
was  dotted  with  flowering  plants  and  shrubbery, 
the  whole  enclosed  by  a  low  rustic  fence,  and 
from  the  little  wicket  gate  led  a  white  gravel 
walk  to  the  residence  proper.  The  light  was 
detached  and  shone  from  one  of  those  cone- 
shaped  towers  seldom  seen  now  on  any  coast. 
For  very  many  years  the  light  has  been  kept  by 
Mrs.  Towne.  Living  with  her  is  a  sister,  Miss 
Coit,  and  the  two  are  inseparable.  Their  home 
is  the  home  of  both,  their  duties  are  mutual,  and 
a  gift  or  contribution  to  the  church  or  other  good 
cause  comes  from  both;  a  beautiful  companion¬ 
ship  which,  like  the  rays  which  gleam  from  the 
tower  out  on  the  dark  waters,  is  a  light  and  an 
example. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

“Think  not  the  good, 

The  gentle  deed?  of  mercy  thou  hast  done 
Shall  die  forgotten  all;  the  poor,  the  pris’ner, 

The  fatherless,  the  friendless,  and  the  widow, 

Who  daily  own  the  bounty  of  thy  hand, 

Shall  cry  to  heaven,  and  pull  a  blessing  on  thee.” 

Rowe’s  Jane  Shore. 


The  first  jail  of  LaPorte  county  was  a  curios¬ 
ity.  If  to-day  it  were  in  the  possession  of  some 
enterprising  showman,  he  could  make  money  by 
charging  an  admission  fee  to  see  it.  It  was 
twenty-two  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  brick  foundation  eighteen  inches  thick, 
the  bottom  of  which  rested  on  hardpan  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  top  of  which  extended  some 
two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On 
this  was  laid  the  outer  wall  which  was  fifteen 
feet  eight  inches  high,  and  made  of  square  white 
oak  timbers  ten  inches  thick,  well  fittted  together. 
The  floor  was  made  of  logs,  each  of  which  was 
split  in  halves.  The  flat  side  was  upward,  on 
which  were  spiked  two-inch,  seasoned  white  oak 
plank.  The  inside  wall  began  on  the  floor  and 
was  precisely  like  the  outside  wall,  only  eight 
inches  from  it  so  as  to  leave  that  space  between 
them.  This  space  was  filled  with  round  pealed 
hickory  poles,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  standing 
perpendicularly  and  close  together,  and  the  crev¬ 
ices  between  them  were  filled  with  coarse  gravel 
to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  sawing  out.  A 
two-inch  plank  partition  divided  the  lower'story 
into  two  rooms  of  equal  size.  The  second  floor 
was  made  of  square  white  oak  timber,  ten  inches 
thick,  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  inside  wall,  and 
upon  this  floor  were  spiked  seasoned  plank  two 
riches  thick,  grooved  together.  The  upper  floor 
separating  the  second  story  from  the  attic  was 
equally  strong.  The  roof  and  gables  were  in 


keeping  with  the  whole.  There  was  no  door 
leading  into  the  first  story  from  the  outside; 
at  least  there  was  none  when  the  jail  was  built, 
nor  for  some  years  thereafter.  The  entrance 
was  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  out¬ 
side,  through  a  door  into  the  upper  story  where 
there  was  a  trap  door  through  the  floor  down 
into  each  of  the  lower  rooms  or  cells.  The 
prisoners  were  let  down  through  those  trap 
doors.  The  doors  were  made  of  double  plank, 
with  a  sheet  of  rolled  iron  between  them,  and 
nailed  together  most  securely.  They  had  stout, 
secure  hinges,  bands,  bars  and  locks.  Each  of 
the  lower  cells  had  an  oblong  window  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  two  feet  long,  ten  inches  high,  and  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  floor.  Each  window  was 
grated  and  cross  grated  on  the  inside  wall  with 
bars  of  flat  iron,  and  on  the  outside  wall  with  bars 
of  round  iron.  The  bars  were  riveted  together 
where  they  crossed  each  other,  and  fitted,  bolted 
and  riveted  into  the  walls  in  the  securest  man¬ 
ner  possible.  In  the  upper  story  were  two  win¬ 
dows  twenty  by  sixteen  inches,  grated  in  the 
same  manner.  Each  of  the  lower  windows  had  a 
three-light,  eight-by-ten  glass  sash  in  a  frame, 
to  slide  away  so  that  articles  could  be  passed  in 
or  out.  In  the  latter  part  of  1833  the  contract 
for  building  this  jail  was  let  to  Simon  G.  Bunce, 
who  agreed  to  have  it  completed  by  November 
I,  1834.  for  the  sum  of  $460.  One  would  think 
that  his  jail  was  very  secure.  At  that  time  it 
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was  regarded  as  a  model  of  security,  and  prison¬ 
ers  from  other  counties  were  brought  here  for 
safe-keeping.  Nevertheless  there  were  those 
who  managed  to  escape  even  from  this  strong¬ 
hold;  notably,  it  is  said,  two  prisoners  who  cut 
their  way  through  the  lower  floor — through  two- 
inch  oak  plank  spiked  to  halved  oak  logs  and  let 
themselves  down  under  the  building,  where  they 
knocked  a  hole  through  the  brick  underpinning, 
and  so  regained  their  liberty. 

The  first  jail  stood  about  where  the  lumber 
sheds  of  the  LaPorte  Carriage  Company  now 
are,  and  near  a  small  pond  which  used  to  be 
there.  According  to  the  best  information  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  obtain,  this  jail  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  a  frame  building  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  and  which  in  the 
fifties  was  bought  by  the  city  of  LaPorte,  moved 
to  the  site  of  the  present  city  hall,  and  used  by 
the  city  for  a  jail.  At  any  rate,  the  building 
which  stood  where  the  city  hall  now  stands  was 
used  as  the  city  jail,  as  is  stated  by  the  city 
records  and  also  by  many  who  remember  it. 

The  present  county  jail  was  built  in  1857.  It 
was  completed  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
much  complaint  was  made  at  the  cost.  It  is  a 
simple  structure  of  brick,  with  sheriff’s  house  in 
front,  and  sell  house  at  the  rear  consisting  of 
two  corridors,  each  with  a  row  of  cells.  Of  these, 
the  east  corridor  is  considered  far  the  safer.  But 
the  whole  structure  is  antiquated  and  unworthy 
of  a  county  like  this. 

The  Michigan  City  jail  and  police  station  are 
together,  in  a  two-story  brick  building  owned  by 
the  city.  There  is  no  jailer,  but  a  sergeant  of 
police  is  always  in  charge.  On  the  first  floor  of 
the  jail  there  are  six  cells;  two  steel  ones  in  the 
front  room,  which  are  used  for  desperate  char¬ 
acters,  and  four  common  wooden  cells  in  the  back 
room.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  office,  and  a  parlor  cell  which  is  used  for 
women  and  more  high-toned  violators  of  the  law. 
Michigan  City  in  former  years  had  a  work  house 
in  connection  with  the  prison. 

Though  a  state  institution,  the  northern 
prison  has  a  relation  to  LaPorte  county,  and  to 
the  city  in  which  it  is  situated.  Both  county 
and  city  are  made  different  by  its  presence.  In 
1857  northern  prison  was  located  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 


made  by  the  legislature  to  establish  it.  Chauncey 
B.  Blair  sold  the  state  ninety  acres  of  land, 
though  only  about  eight  acres  are  enclosed  by 
the  outer  wall  of  the  prison.  The  land  outside 
is  used  for  cultivation,  and  is  worked  by  the 
convicts;  and  even  extra  land  is  hired  for  that 
purpose.  About  one  hundred  convicts  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  way.  By  this  means  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  summer,  the  usual  edible  roots,  etc., 
for  the  winter,  and  many  other  useful  produc¬ 
tions  are  provided  for  the  prison  and  for  other 
state  institutions.  The  contract  for  construct¬ 
ing  the  ceil  house  and  some  of  the  other  build¬ 
ings  and  the  outside  wall,  was  let  to  D.  J.  Silver, 
and  a  part  of  the  labor  of  construction  was  per¬ 
formed  by  convicts  from  the  Southern  peniten¬ 
tiary,  which  was  built  before.  During  the  period 
of  construction  prison  discipline  was  at  loose 
ends.  This  was  to  a  great  degree  necessarily 
the  case,  for  there  can  be  no  prisoners  in  the 
proper  sense  unless  there  is  a  prison. 

In  December,  1861,  a  visitor  relates  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  see  so  much  done  on  the 
premises.  The  outer  wall  surrounding  the 
premises  was  very  nearly  completed,  and  one  of 
the  upright  buildings  was  quite  finished.  There 
were  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  prisoners  there,  many 
of  whom  were  entirely  idle.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  were  engaged  at  stone  cutting  in  an 
outside  temporary  building,  among  whom  was  a 
prisoner  named  Lawrence  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  at  the  last  term  of  the  county  court  for 
stealing  Charles  Teeple’s  horses  and  wagon  in 
LaPorte.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  w-ere 
soon  to  be  sent  to  the  woods  and  set  at  chopping. 
They  had  made  during  the  year  three  millions 
of  brick,  and  used  all  but  about  eight  hundred 
thousand.  It  was  hoped  that  enough  money 
would  be  furnished  the  following  season  so  that 
everything  would  be  ready  for  commencing 
operations  early  in  the  spring  and  rushing  them 
through  to  the  completion  of  the  buildings. 
There  was  need  of  new  appropriations  by  the 
legislature,  as  the  pittance  appropriated  at  the 
last  session  was  very  nearly  exhausted. 

This  visitor  complained  that  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  at  that  time  was  very  loose  and  worth¬ 
less.  Prisoners  were  allowed  by  the  warden  to 
do  about  as  they  pleased.  They  were  seen  about 
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town  perambulating  from  early  morn  till  late 
at  night,  apparently  without  any  restraint.  The 
citizens  of  Michigan  City  had  signed  a  petition 
and  presented  it  to  Warden  Iddings  to  have  a 
stop  put  to  all  this,  but  thus  far  no  attention 
had  been  paid  to  it.  This  visitor  was  informed 
that  the  guards  had  smuggled  guns  from  the 
armon'  belonging  to  the  prison,  and  that  they 
spent  days  in  hunting  with  the  convicts,  and  that 
one  convict  even  took  off  his  stripes  and  went  out 
into  Jasper  county  buying  fat  cattle  for  the 
prison. 

“Truly/'  exclaims  this  visitor,  “this  is  a 
strange  way  to  punish  condemned  criminals.  We 
build  a  prison  house  at  an  expense  of.  $300,000, 
pay  $15,000  a  year  for  guards,  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000  for  food,  in  order  to  punish  the  thieves, 
forgers,  murderers,  etc.,  and  they  come  up  to 
Michigan  City  and  have  a  general  good  time,  are 
kept  well,  have  all  the  liberty  they  want,  and  this 
is  punishment !  Only  the  day  we  were  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City  one  striped  fellow  was  taken  from 
town  to  the  prison,  drunk.  We  talked  with  the 
commissioners  [The  prison  commissioners  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  session  at  the  time]  plainly  about 
this  matter,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  they  will 
attend  to  it,  and  that  they  condemn  the  trans¬ 
action  very  severely.  They  should  do  it  by  all 
means." 

This  visit  and  these  statements  made  by  a 
careful  observer  and  citizen  of  the  county,  show 
something  of  the  former  laxity  of  prison  discip¬ 
line,  and  that  the  Northern  prison  has  an  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  the  county,  especially  in  the 
line  of  morals,  and  that  our  people  should  be 
deeply  interested  in  having  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
ministration  of  prison  discipline. 

In  March,  1862,  the  board  of  control  adver¬ 
tised  for  sealed  proposals  offering  to  build  one 
workshop  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  forty 
feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high ;  also  a  workshop 
one  hundred  and  thirty- two  feet  long,  forty  feet 
wide,  and  two  stories  high;  also  buildings  for 
offices,  the  contracting  parties  to  employ  all  con¬ 
victs  not  otherwise  engaged  at  70  cents  per  day, 
and  to  receive  in  part  payment  the  mill  engine, 
mill  fixtures  and  material  on  hand  in  the  prison 
yard,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol;  the  first  shop  to  be  completed  by  the  15th 
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of  June,  and  the  other  two  buildings  by  the  15th 
of  August  next. 

During  the  building  of  the  prison  the  con¬ 
victs  who  took  part  in  the  work  were  confined 
in  a  temporary  prison  of  brick,  which  was  built 
on  Trail  creek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  inner  har¬ 
bor.  It  was  situated  just  south  of  the  light 
house,  and  north  of  the  sharp  bend  of  Trail 
creek.  After  the  large  prison  was  completed, 
the  temporary  building  was  used  by  the  Blairs 
as  a  packing  house,  then  by  the  Michigan  City 
Sash  and  Door  Company,  and  latterly  torn  down. 

The  first  warden  was  Colonel  Seelye,  then 
Mr.  Iddings,  of  Fort  Wayne,  next  Thomas 
Wood,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Hig¬ 
gins,  of  Michigan  City,  under  whose  admin¬ 
istration  the  prison  first  becamie  self-support¬ 
ing;  it  has  remained  so  ever  since.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Charles.  Mayne,  and  then  came  Mr. 
Murdock. 

Hayward  &  DeWolfe  were  the  first  who  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  for  prison  labor.  They  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  cooperage.  Soon 
after  this,  Elisha  Murray  took  a  contract  for 
prison  labor  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and 
carriages.  He  was  succeeded  by  Finch  &  Bar¬ 
ker.  In  the  year  1867  Hon.  J.  H.  Winterbotham 
bought  into  a  contract  in  company  with  Jones 
&  Chapin,  and  in  1869  bought  them  out.  The 
firm  became  J.  H.  Winterbotham  &  Sons. 
They  worked  one  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  and 
engaged  in  cooperage  and  the  manufacture  of 
carriage  and  buggy  bodies  and  sleighs.  Their 
sales  amounted  to  $150,000  annually.  Ford  & 
Johnson,  who  commenced  business  in  1870,  were 
also  contractors  and  worked  a  hundred  and  fifty 
convicts.  They  manufactured  chairs  and  their 
sales  amounted  to  $125,000  annually.  Some  of 
these  firms,  notably  J.  H.  Winterbotham  & 
Sons  and  Ford,  Johnson  &  Company,  continued 
the  business,  and  others  have  since  become  con¬ 
tractors. 

Improvements  have  been  made  until  the 
prison  has  model  manufacturing  plants.  The 
chair  and  cooper  shops  are  indeed  busy  places. 
In  the  three  chair  shops  there  are  one  hundred 
men  employed,  and  here  are  manufactured  rock¬ 
ers,  dining  and  kitchen  chairs.  The  designs  of  the 
rockers  especially  are  handsome,  and  indeed  the 
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other  lines  of  chairs  are  up-to  date  in  style,  and 
substantially  made.  The  usual  grades  of  bar¬ 
rels  are  made  in  the  cooper  shop,  where  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  are  employed,  and  from  450  to  500 
barrels  or  packages  turned  out  per  day.  In  the 
woolen  mills  department  there  are  four  large 
shops  and  one  hundred  men  employed.  The  mills 
are  equipped  with  modem  machinery,  and  here 
are  manufactured  cloths,  blankets  and  flannels 
of  good,  substantial  grades.  The  shirt  factory 
contains  two  shops  where  one  hundred  men  are 
working.  The  garments  are  cut  by  an  electric 
cutter  which  cuts  one  hundred  and  twent>-five 
thicknesses  of  the  cloth  at  a  time.  There  are 
also  clothing  and  other  departments. 

The  prisoner  is  given  a  task  to  accomplish 
each  day,  and  when  finished  he  has  the  privilege 
of  working  overtime,  for  which  he  is  given 
credit,  and  when  his  time  expires  the  amount 
earned  is  given  to  him.  The  goods  manufactured 
at  this  prison  have  been  shipped  to  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  system  of  bookkeeping 
is  complete,  the  books  in  the  main  office  must 
balance  to  a  cent,  showing  what  the  expenses  of 
of  the  whole  institution  are. 

The  prison  was  completed  in  1868,  but  the 
number  of  convicts  became  larger  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  and  additional  cell  room  became  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1876  there  were  only  three  hundred 
and  eighty  single  cells,  while  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eight-seven  convicts.  Steps  were 
taken  to  secure  additional  cell  room.  Chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  J.  H.  Winter- 
botham  an  appropriaton  of  $40,000  was  made 
by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose,  and  in  due 
time  the  work  of  enlargement  was  begun  and 
completed.  Since  1880,  however,  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  institution,  which  could  be 
said  to  enlarge  its  capacity  as  a  prison.  The 
cell  houses  are  the  same,  and  contain  the  same 
number  of  cells  now  that  they  did  then ;  namely, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  in  each  wing,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  in  all.  These  cells  are  seven 
by  four  feet  in  dimensions,  each  containing  a 
cot  with  good  straw  mattress  that  is  refilled  twice 
each  year.  Each  bed  is  provided  with  a  fiber  pil¬ 
low  which  is  as  soft  as  feathers  and  much 
healthier.  Decided  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  these  cell 
houses.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cells  have 


been  painted  during  recent  years  where  formerly 
they  were  whitewashed  and  they  can  now  be 
washed  off  and  kept  clean  and  sweet.  The  cell 
houses  are  equipped  with  Sturdevant  system  of 
ventilation,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind 
in  existence.  Hot  and  cold  air  are  provided,  and 
with  this  system  the  foul  air,  by  the  use  of  huge 
fans,  is  forced  out  and  pure  air  drawn  in  through 
large  pipes  located  at  short  distances  apart 
through  the  corridors.  Every  cell  also  has  a 
ventilator.  In  passing  through  the  cell  houses 
there  is  not  that  prison  odor  usually  detected 
in  like  institutions.  The  cells  are  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  and  neat  and  much  better  sleeping 
accommodations  are  provided  than  many  of  the 
prisoners  enjoyed  before  entering  the  prison. 

The  two  cell  houses,  connected  by  a  central 
pavilion  or  guardhouse,  form  one  large  building 
500  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  41  feet  high  to  the 
eaves.  The  cells  are  placed  in  two  rows  back  to 
back,  in  the  center  of  these  rooms,  and  rise  one 
above  the  other  in  five  tiers,  leaving  an  open 
corridor  all  around  the  stack  of  cells,  and  an  open 
space  at  the  top.  The  temperature  between  the 
top  and  bottom  tiers  varies  only  five  degrees 
even  in  the  winter. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  cell  houses, 
and  very  convenient  of  access  are  a  large  and 
convenient  dining  room  and  kitchen,  store  rooms, 
etc.  The  food  is  abundant,  wholesome  and  well 
served.  The  bill  of  fare  is  changed  every  day 
so  there  is  not  a  sameness  in  it.  The  food  is 
cooked  by  steam.  In  the  kitchen  there  are  two 
copper  coffee  boilers,  whose  capacity  is  150  gal¬ 
lons  each  and  a  hot  water  tank  holding  100  gal¬ 
lons ;  also  a  potato  steamer  of  12  bushels  ca¬ 
pacity.  Another  225-gallon  boiler  is  used  for 
stews  and  a  175-gallon  boiler  and  four  smaller 
ones  are  also  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  emergen¬ 
cies.  There  are  also  two  tanks  used  for  cook- 
ing  vegetables.  A  huge  brick  roast  oven  is  used 
for  roasting  meats,  toasting  bread,  etc.  The 
crust  trimmed  off  the  bread  when  it  is  sliced  up 
for  the  tables  is  toasted  brown,  then  ground  into 
flour  and  used  for  thickening  gravies,  etc.  Not 
a  particle  of  food  is  wasted.  On  Sundays  pies  or 
puddings  are  also  served.  The  capacity  of  the 
bakery  is  three  hundred  and  fifty,  three-pound 
loaves  of  bread  per  day,  and  it  is  light,  sweet 
and  wholesome. 
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The  prison  is  situated  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.  The  wall  surrounding 
the  yard  is  twenty-six  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
towers.  Outside  the  walls  are  beautiful,  well 
kept  lawns,  a  greenhouse,  etc.;  on  the  inside, 
a  street  forty  feet  wide  runs  next  to  the  wall  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  buildings,  except  where  the  two 
cell  houses  are  united  with  the  administration 
building,  which  renders  wall  escapes  impossible 
when  a  reasonable  number  of  guards  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  prison  has  been  repaired,  enlarged  and 
improved,  until  it  is  a  very  creditable  Jinstir 
tution.  The  building  first  seen  on  approaching 
is  the  administration  building  which  presents, 
in  its  new  and  enlarged  construction,  a  dignified 
front  to  the  institution,  and  forms  a  most  con¬ 
venient  and  logical  connection  between  the  out¬ 
side  world  and  the  prison  yard  within 
the  inclosing  wall.  The  entrance-way  is 
emphasized  by  a  stone  porch,  proportioned 
to  the  large  building  and  the  flanking  prison 
walls,  which  extend  three  hundred  feet  each  way 
from  the  central  axis  of  the  structure.  This 
porch  is  built  of  Indiana  oolitic  limestone,  in 
the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture.  The 
porch  entrance  opens  directly  into  a  spacious, 
sky-lighted  public  hallway  which  in  turn  forms 
the  vestibule  to  the  several  offices  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  institution.  The  clerk’s  office  is 
on  the  right,  while  to  the  left  is  the  ladies’  par¬ 
lor  and  toilets.  From  the  rear  of  the  hallway, 
provided  with  easy  risers  and  intermediate  land¬ 
ings,  a  broad  oak  stairway  rises  to  the  second 
floor  hall,  which  opens  directly  into  the  warden’s 
offices,  the  director’s  temporary  lodgings,  the 
state’s  dining  room,  and  the  room  for  the  board 
of  control.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  hallway,  on 
the  first  floor,  is  the  steel  gateway,  its  double 
gates  separated  bv  a  steel-barred  vestibule,  with 
the  clerk’s  rear  office  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
guard’s  reading  room,  as  well  as  the  prisoners’ 
library,  on  the  south  side. 

The  entire  second  story  of  the  rear  portion 
of  the  administration  building,  forms  the 
new  schoolroom  for  prisoners,  with  an  entrance 
directly  from  each  of  the  cell  houses.  This  large 
and  comfortable  schoolroom  is  fitted  up  with 
electric  lights,  124  new  school  desks,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  necessary  for  its  purposes.  Prior 


to  1897  there  was  no  regular  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  that  year  the  large  schoolroom  and 
library  were  built,  and  a  careful  system  of  in¬ 
struction  inaugurated,  which  has  worked  won¬ 
ders  in  the  advancement  of  intelligence  and  im¬ 
proved  character  of  the  men.  The  school  is  in 
charge  of  the  chaplain  and  there  are  three  even¬ 
ing  sessions  per  week.  The  instruction  is  graded 
from  the  primary  or  a  b  c  class  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  studies.  There  are  five  classes  with  five 
different  instructors.  Many  convicts  who  knew 
not  their  alphabet  are  now  able  to  write  letters 
to  friends.  The  library  contains  about  three 
thousand  volumes,  comprising  standard  books 
treating  on  all  subjects  of  a  general  character. 
Music  also  is  taught,  and  there  has  been  of  late 
a  brass  band  in  the  prison,  all  of  which  has  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  convicts. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  chapel,  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  accommodate  all  the  inmates  of  the 
prison.  There  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  society 
which  meets  every  Sunday  morning  for  an  hour, 
beginning  at  8:30  o’clock,  and  many  prisoners 
take  part  in  it.  There  is  a  chapel  service,  with 
preaching  every  Sunday  morning  at  10:30 
o’clock,  which  all  the  prisoners  are  required  to 
attend  unless  excused  by  the  chaplain. 

The  hospital  is  new,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  has 
ample  capacity  for  fifty  beds.  Radical  changes 
for  the  betterment  of  patients  have  recently 
been  inaugurated,  especially  in  the  insane  ward. 
Without  doubt  or  contradiction  this  improve¬ 
ment,  through  the  humane  efforts  of  the  board 
of  charities  and  the  present  warden,  has  been 
the  greatest  made  in  the  prison  for  years.  For¬ 
merly  the  insane  patients  were  confined  in  cells 
whfch  had  a  tendency  to  aggravate  their  condi¬ 
tions  ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  the  patients 
were  worse  during  the  night,  making  it  hideous 
with  their  yells  and  screams,  thus  depriving  the 
sane  inmates  who  had  been  working  during  the 
day,  of  the  rest  they  needed.  Warden  Reid,  after 
careful  consideration,  decided  to  give  them  the 
freedom  of  larger  quarters  during  the  day,  and 
accordingly  a  large,  comfortable,  well  lighted 
room  was  provided,  and  the  insane  persons  re¬ 
moved  to  it.  It  has  acted  like  a  charm.  No 
wild  ravings  or  oaths  are  now  heard,  and  it  is 
a  most  noticeable  fact  that  their  conditions  have 
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been  benefited  a  hundred  per  cent,  since  this 
great  change  has  been  made.  They  are  now 
quiet  at  night,  and  rest  well. 

The  hospital  consists  of  three  well  ventilated 
rooms.  The  sick  wards  are  provided  with  good, 
clean  beds,  rocking  chairs  and  stands.  Here  and 
there,  scattered  through  the  rooms,  are  bouquets 
of  flowers.  The  tuberculosis  patients  are  in  a 
room  by  themselves,  separated  from  those  af¬ 
flicted  with  local  ailments.  The  conditions  of 
these  patients  are  made  better  than  ever  before. 
There  are  on  an  average,  about  thirty  patients 
in  the  hospital. 

The  physician's  quarters  contain  three  rooms ; 
an  audience  room,  dispensary,  and  drug  room. 
The  operating  room  is  equipped  with  an  X-ray 
and  Faradic  machine,  electrical  appliances,  up-to- 
date  instruments,  an  operating  and  a  dental  chair. 
Decided  improvements  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  insane,  and  their 
general  conditions.  This  has  been  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  physican  in  charge,  Dr.  L.  H.  Streak¬ 
er,  he  having  had  experience  before  coming  here, 
in  the  Southern  Insane  hospital.  Formerly  there 
was  no  way  of  knowing  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  when 
the  convict  entered  the  prison.  Now  a  record 
is  kept  relating  to  these  facts,  a  diagnosis  made, 
and  a  record  of  the  number  of  days  laid  off 
from  work,  and  the  cause  for  the  same ;  number 
of  patients  treated  from  the  shop  and  state  line, 
and  the  sick  cell,  also  the  total  number  of  patients 
treated  and  for  what  ailments  each  day ;  the 
name  of  each  patient  returned  to  work  and  when, 
and  #the  number  of  days  laid  off  from  work.  The 
general  health  of  the  inmates  is  much  better 
now  than  ever  before.  The  diet  of  patients  is 
regulated  each  day  by  the  physician.  % 

In  addition  to  these  buildings,  there  are  the 
bath  houses,  laundries,  factories,  machine  shops, 
etc.  The  bath  house  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Instead  of  the  dilapidated  bath  tubs  formerly 
used,  there  are  now  long  rows  of  individaul 
shower  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Every  prisoner  is  required  to  take  a  bath 
once  a  week.  The  barber  shop  is  kept  in  good 
order  and  the  men  are  shaved  once  each  week. 

The  entire  institution  is  well  heated  by  steam, 
and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  a  house  has  re¬ 
cently  been  completed,  84x123  feet,  at  a  cost  of 


$22,800,  with  a  full  complement  of  engines, 
boilers  tool  room,  etc. 

The  State  prison  has  its  own  independent 
system  of  water  works.  The  pumping  station  is 
located  one  mile  north  of  the  prison  grounds,  a 
few  feet  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
10-inch  main  extends  several  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sand,  out  into  the  lake  2,800  feet, 
reaching  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  where  the  intake 
is  anchored,  thus  securing  to  the  institution  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  There  are  two 
powerful  pumps,  either  of  which  will  furnish  all 
the  water  necessary  for  drinking  or  cooking  pur¬ 
poses  or  fire  protection.  Within  the  prison 
inclosure  is  located  the  standpipe,  120  feet  high. 
The  water  is  remarkably  pure.  The  prison  also 
has  its  own  system  of  sewerage,  which  is  a  great 
work. 

The  parole  system  became  a  law  in  1897,  and 
provides  that  a  prisoner  at  the  expiration  of  his 
minimum  sentence  may  appear  before  the  board 
of  prison  parole,  and  if  a  suitable  subject,  he  is 
released  on  parole  if  some  reliable  person  will 
agree  to  give  him  employment  for  one  year.  He 
is  required  to  report  by  letter  to  the  prison  au¬ 
thorities  once  each  month,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  he  has  proved  himself  honest,  upright 
and  industrious  and  shuns  bad  company,  he  is 
released  from  parole. 

The  warden  carefully  studies  each  case  and 
then  reports  to  the  board  the  prisoner's  conduct 
in  the  institution,  his  physical  condition  and  his 
intentions  in  regard  to  leading  an  honest,  up¬ 
right  life,  the  company  he  will  mingle  with  when 
he  is  released,  etc.,  and  from  these  suggestions 
the  board  acts. 

On  the  release  of  the  prisoner  the  warden 
has  a  talk  with  him  in  his  private  office,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  the  temptations 
thrown  before  him,  and  advises  and  directs  him 
to  lead  a  better  life,  showing  him  that  he  is  his 
brother  and  friend  and  is  interested  in  his  wel¬ 
fare.  This  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  man 
to  a  higher  purpose  and  to  lead  a  better  life  in 
the  future. 

The  chaplain  is  the  state  agent,  using  his 
best  endeavors  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
paroled  man,  etc.,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  give  personal  attention  to  all  the  paroled  pris¬ 
oners,  he  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  two  regularly 
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appointed  agents — the  Rev.  George  Link,  and  R. 
B.  Oglesbee,  Esq.,  both  of  LaPorte,  who  travel 
abroad  in  this  work.  By  careful  supervision  of 
the  paroled  the  amount  of  money  saved  the 
state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  done  to  society, 
amounts  to  a  large  sum  yearly.  By  throwing 
good  influences  around  them,  treating  them  with 
kindness  and  convincing  them  that  an  interest 
is  being  taken  in  their  welfare,  great  improve¬ 
ment  is  noticeable  in  the  prisoner.  We  give  the 
following  table  of  paroles,  kindly  prepared  by  the 
chaplain  : 


RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  I903. 

Number  paroled  during  the  year . ....219 

Number  paroles  revoked  during  the  year .  7 

Number  returned  for  violating  paroles . 38 

Number  discharged  by  the  board  of  parole  . 155 

Number  of  sentences  expired  during  the  year.......  13 

Number  that  have  died  during  the  year .  6 


♦Parole  violations— 56.  Per  cent  of  violations  16.8. 
Earned  by  men  on  parole  during  the  year. .  .$63,740.96 
Expenses  of  men  on  parole  during  the  year. ..  40,900.10 


Net  earnings  for  the  year . $21,840.86 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  L.  Henderson, 
Chaplain  and  State  Agent. 

♦19  of  the  56  violations  are  placed  against  men 
paroled  prior  to  November  1,  1902. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

Average  attendance,  1891  to  1895 . 828 

Average  attendance,  1895  to  1902 . 831 

Average  cost  maintenance  (per  capita,)  1891  to 

«895  •••; . $124  35 

Average  cost  maintenance  (per  capita,)  1895  to 

1902  . $125,08 

The  average  population  of  the  prison  is  850, 
and  among  this  class  are  some  of  the  most  noted 
criminals  in  the  land,  yet  by  actual  observation 
and  statistics  from  other  state  prisons  there  is 
a  less  number  of  incorrigibles  and  trouble- 
breeding  prisoners,  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  same,  in  the  Indiana  State  prison 
than  in  any  other  penal  institution  in  the  United 
States.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  improved  discipline,  kind,  fair,  just 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  in  a  large  measure 
showing  the  influences  of  good  reading,  teach¬ 


ing,  music  and  other  humane  interests  taken 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  prisoner.  They 
are  taught  by  words  and  acts  of  officers  and 
keepers  that  they  are  men  with  feelings  and 
their  better  natures  are  appealed  to  and  aroused, 
which  make  them  take  courage  and  resolve  to 
lead  better  lives  when  they  leave  the  prison 
doors  behind  them.  There  are  only  three  prison¬ 
ers  at  the  present  time  in  the  third  grade  wear¬ 
ing  the  stripes.  This  is  indeed  a  fine  showing 
and  reflects  credit  not  only  on  the  inmates  them¬ 
selves  but  also  on  the  officers  of  the  institution. 
Whipping  has  been  abolished  and  the  only  pun¬ 
ishment  now  used  is  confinement  in  a  cell. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  the  present  writing: — 

Board  of  Control — C.  H.  Bundy,  Marion; 
C.  M.  Kimbrough,  Muncie ;  P.  O’Brien,  South 
Bend. 

Officers — James  D.  Reid,  warden;  Frank 
Sewell,  deputy  warden ;  W.  A.  Garner,  clerk ; 
Dr.  L.  II.  Streaker,  prison  physician;  Rev.  H. 
L.  Henderson,  chaplain. 

For  several  years  there  was  an  institution 
in  LaPorte  called  the  Northern  Indiana  Orphans’ 
Home,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Work.  It  was 
— and  still  is,  for  it  is  still  flourishing  though 
moved  to  another  county — a  worthy  example  of 
this  progressive  age,  and  of  what  woman  can  do 
when  she  has  the  opportunity.  Mrs.  Work  pos¬ 
sesses  the  qualities  requisite  for  her  work,  being 
naturally  kindhearted  and  sympathetic,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  woman  of  great  native  intelli¬ 
gence,  enterprise,  executive  ability,  and  force 
of  character.  She  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Indi¬ 
ana,  November  12,  1845,  coming  into  this  busy 
world  at  a  time  well  calculated  to  develop  the 
best  that  was  in  her,  and  to  combine  the  elements 
of  her  character  into  a  well-balanced,  useful 
woman.  In  the  year  1879  s^e  removed  from 
Plymouth  to  Mishawaka,  St.  Joseph  county,  In¬ 
diana,  where  she  organized  the  St.  Joseph  Coun¬ 
ty  Orphans’  Home,  and  became  its  matron.  In 
1889  the  name  of  the  organizaton  was  changed 
to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  Mrs.  Work 
continued  as  general  secretary  of  the  same  until 
March,  1891.  At  about  that  time  sixteen  gen¬ 
tlemen  saw  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  Walker 
mansion,  situated  in  east  LaPorte,  near  the  Lake 
Erie  railroad,  located  on  ten  acres  of  ground  de- 
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lightfully  situated,  for  $8,000.  These  sixteen 
men  organized  themselves  into  a  company  and 
bought  the  property,  each  taking  a  share  of  $500. 
Then  the  Northern  Indiana  Orphans'  Home  was 
organized,  with  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Work  as  super¬ 
intendent,  and  the  following  executive  board: 
Hon.  E.  H.  Scott,  president;  Dr.  George  M. 
Dakin,  first  vice  president ;  Miss  Mary  Ethering- 
ton,  second  vice  president ;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Morrison, 
treasurer,  and  George  C.  Dorland,  secretary. 
Mrs.  Work  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  child-saving,  and  after  her  years  of 
faithful  service  at  Mishawaka  she  entered  into 
the  work  at  LaPorte  with  vigor.  Under  a  con¬ 
tract  the  company  that  had  bought  the  property, 
rented  it  to  Mrs.  Work  direct  for  an  annual 
rental  fee  of  $480,  or  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
investment.  Mrs.  Work  got  the  entire  receipts 
of  the  home,  paid  the  bills,  and  received  no 
salary.  Thus  it  was  her  own  enterprise,  to  con¬ 
duct  as  she  chose.  Whatever  profits  there  were, 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Work.  Like  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  the  larger  it  grew,  the  more  profit  there 
was  in  it.  The  Northern  Indiana  Orphan's 
Home  was  opened  for  business  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1891,  and  up  to  1893  had  received  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  children,  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  of  whom  had  been  placed  in  perma¬ 
nent  homes.  Mrs.  Work  had  contracts  with 
twelve  or  more  counties  to  take  care  of  children 
committed  to  her  charge.  The  method  of  con¬ 
tracting  varied  with  different  counties.  Some 
counties  paid  her  thirty-five  cents  per  day  for  a 
certain  period,  and  transportation ;  others  paid 
her  a  direct  fee  of  $35  for  taking  each  child, 
and  transportation  to  the  home.  Both  meth¬ 
ods  amounted  to  practically  the  same  thing.  The 
books  of  the  institution  showed  that  no  child 
was  kept  in  the  home  longer  than  three  months, 
except  where  specially  ordered  and  paid  for; 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  Mrs.  Work  took  the 
child  directly  from  the  county  to  its  permanent 
future  home,  without  taking  it  to  the  Orphan’s 
Home  at  all.  On  an  average,  the  stay  of  each 
child  at  the  home  was  about  two  weeks.  Under 
the  contracts  with  some  counties,  all  the  orphan 
charges  were  received ;  while  with  others  only 
sound-bodied  charges  were  taken.  In  cases 
where  feeble-minded  children  were  received, 
they  were  paid  for  by  the  counties  sending 


them,  and  then  Mrs.  Work  took  them  to  the 
state  institutions.  Homes  for  orphans  from  this 
institution  were  found  principally  in  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  by  agents  acting  for 
Mrs.  Work.  Those  agents  found  homes  for 
children,  and  then  drew  on  Mrs.  Work  to  fill  the 
orders,  and  were  paid  a  regular  commission  for 
their  services.  The  majority  of  the  children 
were  under  five  years  of  age,  and  in  view  of  the 
cause  in  which  Mrs.  Work  was  engaged,  the 
railroad  corporations  were  liberal  to  her,  and 
transportation  bills  were  not  large.  Parents 
had  to  sign  a  regular  form  when  turning  over 
their  children,  and  the  family  receiving  a  child 
was  required  to  sign  an  agreement,  and  furnish 
recommendations  signed  by  three  responsible  citi¬ 
zens.  Mrs.  Work  conducted  the  home  on  the 
theory  that  for  every  homeless  child  there  is 
somewhere  a  childless  home,  that  some  agency 
is  needed  to  bring  the  two  together,  and  that  she 
would  be  that  agency.  She  held  that  home  life 
is  far  better  for  a  child  than  life  in  an  asylum. 
In  cases  of  illegitimate  children,  the  curse  of 
the  parentage  is  lost  among  strangers,  and  op¬ 
portunity  is  given  for  the  child  to  grow  up 
a  useful  and  respected  citizen ;  whereas  if  it  were 
compelled  to  grow  up  where  it  was  born,  it 
could  not  rise  above  its  disgrace.  During  one 
month  thirty  infants  from  New  York  were 
placed  in  homes  in  Rochester,  Indiana,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Indiana  children  are  sent  to 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  On  the  same  plan 
Mrs.  Work  held  that  Iowa  children  would  do 
better  in  some  other  state.  The  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana  Orphan's  Home  was  a  model  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  building  was  large,  roomy,  nicely 
furnished  inside,  and  had  splendid  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  children.  The  meals  given  them 
were  good  and  wholesome,  the  beds  were  clean, 
and  the  sleeping  apartments  and  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  short 
distance  from  the  home,  and  on  the  grounds,  the 
township  trustee  had  an  excellent  schoolhouse 
built,  which  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  township,  though  used  almost  exclusively 
by  the  orphan  children.  That  schoolhouse  has 
since  been  moved  away,  but  in  those  days  it  was 
an  interesting  place  to  visit,  and  numbers  of  La¬ 
Porte  people  used  to  go  there  and  listen  to  the 
exercises  of  the  children,  especially  on  Christmas 
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and  other  special  occasions.  A  hospital,  former¬ 
ly  a  school  building,  was  on  the  grounds,  and 
was  used  in  isolating  children  having  contagious 
diseases.  Everything  was  provided  for.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word  the  home  was  not  a  charitable 
institution,  but  a  private  concern  operated  as 
private  schools  and  similar  enterprises  are.  But 
in  view  of  the  work  it  was  doing,  it  was  a  chari¬ 
table  institution  in  a  larger  sense  than  a  private 
school  is,  and  was  so  regarded. 

The  home  grew  to  such  proportions  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Work,  and  the  children  she 
was  handling  became  so  numerous,  that  she 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  her  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Failing  in  her  attempts  to  purchase  the 
property  she  was  occupying,  at  a  figure  which 
she  thought  was  reasonable,  she  decided  to  leave 
the  county.  Owning  a  farm  in  Marshal  county, 
near  Plymouth,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  she  erected  a  building  there  suita¬ 
ble  to  her  needs,  called  it  Brightside,  and  moved 
the  Xorthern  Indiana  Orphan’s  Home  to  that 
place  on  February  i,  1899,  where  it  has  remained 
and  grown  so  remarkably  that  Mrs.  Work  has 
been  compelled  to  add  a  new  building  every 
year.  The  buildings  are  lighted  with  electricity 
and  have  modern  conveniences.  That  is  the 
work  this  woman  would  have  done  if  she  had 
remained  in  LaPorte.  It  was  an  interesting 
sight  when  Mrs.  Work  took  her  school  to 
church,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
Sunday — interesting  both  to  those  who  attended 
church  and  to  those  who  saw  them  on  the  way. 
The  children  of  the  home  ate  food,  and  wore 
clothes  and  shoes  and  consumed  other  things,  and 
when  they  were  gone  the  grocers  and  butchers 
and  merchants  discovered  that  there  was  a 
vacancy.  To  take  thirty  or  forty  children  away 
always  does  make  a  vacancy. 

‘'This  country  is  in  need  of  wives  that  know 
the  difference  between  biscuits  and  battenberg,” 
declares  Mrs.  Work.  “Too  many  of  our  modern 
young  women  lack  the  knowledge  of  practical 
housekeeping,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  none 
of  my  girls  go  away  from  here  without  knowing 
how  to  do  what  a  modem  housewife  should  do. 
That  is  my  idea  of  the  wifely  wife.” 

One  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the 
county,  belonging  to  this  chapter,  is  the  Ruth 
C.  Sabin  Home  for  elderly  ladies,  situated  on 
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the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city  of  LaPorte, 
on  Michigan  avenue.  This  institution  was  en¬ 
dowed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Sabin,  who  contributed 
for  that  purpose  $58,000,  the  same  being  the 
balance  of  her  fortune  after  making  other  be¬ 
quests.  The  home  was  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1889  and  has  been  in  operation  since  that  time. 
It  has  accommodations  for  twenty-two  inmates. 
When  these  notes  were  taken  by  the  writer  there 
were  twenty-three  inmates,  one  of  the  ladies  con¬ 
senting  to  take  a  relative  into  her  room  for  a 
short  time  until  there  was  a  vacancy.  Several 
had  made  application  for  admission,  which  had 
been  granted  to  three  and  they  were  waiting  for 
vacancies.  The  home  is  built  of  brick,  in  a  very 
thorough  and  substantial  manner.  It  has  elegant 
large  high-posted  rooms,  spacious  hallways  and 
staircases  and  is  heated  by  steam  and  kept  at  a 
pleasant  temperature.  It  is  cool  in  the  summer 
end  warm  in  the  winter;  an  inmate  of  the  home 
need  not  be  sensible  of  the  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  without.  The  dining  hall  is  large,  well 
lighted  and  cheerful.  The  food  is  abundant,  of 
the  best  quality,  properly  cooked,  well  served, 
and  all  the  culinary  arrangements  are  conven¬ 
ient,  sanitary  and  kept  scrupulously  dean  and 
neat.  The  best  of  medical  attendance  is  pro¬ 
vided.  The  home  has  modern  conveniences  and 
protection  from  fire.  An  atmosphere  of  com¬ 
fort  pervades  the  entire  institution.  A  piano 
is  in  the  upper  reception  room.  In  the  winter, 
plants  grow  and  bloom  in  the  spacious  halls,  and 
creeping  vines  hang  in  festoons  down  the  central 
court.  In  the  summer,  flowers  bloom  and  the, 
lawn  is  green  out  of  doors.  Religious  services 
are  held  at  stated  times  in  the  great  hallway, 
which  are  supervised  by  a  committee  of  LaPorte 
ladies  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ministers  of  the  city  all  respond  cordially 
when  called  upon  to  officiate  in  those  services, 
each  inmate  of  the  home  is  very  likely  occasion¬ 
ally  to  have  the  services  of  her  own  church.  Be¬ 
sides  this  the  inmates  are  free  to  attend  the 
services  of  their  own  churches  wherever  and 
whenever  they  please,  if  able  to  do  so ;  and  if  not, 
the  carriage  of  the  home  serves  them  in  this  re¬ 
spect  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  conven¬ 
iently. 

The  expense  of  conducting  the  home  is  $4,200 
annually,  or  $350  per  month,  of  which  about  one- 
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third  goes  for  help,  another  third  for  food,  and 
the  balance  for  other  expenses.  Any  elderly  lady 
of  good  moral  character  and  habits,  who  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  board  of  management,  can  become 
an  inmate  of  the  home  for  the  rest  of  her  natural 
life,  by  the  payment  of  $500  at  the  time  of  her 
entrance  and  nothing  afterwards.  This  amount 
however,  does  not  cover  the  expense  of  caring 
for  her.  It  is  necessary  to  put  $2,500  with  it; 
or  in  other  words  it  requires  the  interest  of  $3,- 
000  to  care  for  each  inmate.  But  there  are  some 
who  have  not  paid  this  amount.  They  are  in 
every  way  worthy  and  nice  people,  deserving  and 
needing  the  home  and  desirable  for  the  home, 
and  they  have  been  received.  As  instances  of 
this  there  are  seven  who  all  together  did  not  pay 
over  $400.  A  few  special  cases  have  been  taken 
for  nothing.  How  is  this?  How  can  the  home 
be  sustained  at  this  rate  ?  Very  easily ;  and  this 
is  what  has  made  the  home  a  success.  From  the 
beginning  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  make  the  home  of  such  a  high  character 
and  so  desirable,  that  wealthy  people  would  seek 
to  become  inmates  and  put  their  money  into  it. 
In  several  instances  this  has  been  the  case.  Even 
Mfs.  Sabin  herself,  who  made  the  original  be¬ 
quest,  at  first  retained  her  own  residence  but 
finally  gave  it  to  Wabash  College  and  went  to 
the  home  and  passed  her  days  there.  When  the 
home  was  first  orgnaized  a  committee  visited 
similar  homes  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  methods,  rules,  etc.,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  Ruth  C.  Sabin  home  could 
not  be  run  successfully  by  applying  a  cast  iron 
rule  to  every  case,  and  that  there  must  be  some 
flexibility  about  it.  This  policy  has  saved  the 
home.  To  become  an  inmate  is  so  desirable  that 
several  ladies  of  some  wealth  made  application. 
The  reply  was,  “We  can  not  take  you  because 
you  have  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself.,,  “But 
we  want  to  come.”  “Well,  then,  if  you  who  are 
more  than  able  to  pay  the  $500  admission  to 
come  into  this  home,  you  must  make  it  possible 
for  some  special  cases  to  come  who  can  pay  only  a 
part  of  it,  or  none  of  it.  In  other  words,  you 
must  put  your  money  into  the  home.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  several  have  done  so.  One  lady  paid 
$1,000;  another  paid  $3,200;  another  paid  $1,000 
for  herself,  and  $500  each  for  four  more,  and 
then  brought  a  niece  from  a  distance  and  paid 


$1,000  for  her.  One  lady  on  becoming  an  in¬ 
mate  gave  the  home  her  property,  which  was 
valued  at  $10,000.  The  home  realized  $9,000  out 
of  it.  In  this  way  the  home  has  been  sustained. 
Out  of  the  original  $58,000  endowment,  $26,000 
was  spent  for  the  ground  and  buildings,  and 
since  that  time  over  $40,000  has  been  spent  for 
the  care  of  the  inmates.  The  endowment  has  in¬ 
creased  $10,000,  or  from  $58,000  to  $68,000.  The 
home  has  never  asked  assistance,  it  has  never 
wanted  for  anything,  and  every  year  has  added 
something  to  the  permanent  fund.  The  board  of 
management  are  seeking  to  make  it  absolutely 
self-sustaining.  They  are  as  follows: 

Officers — Hart  L.  Weaver,  president ;  Martha 
B.  Talmadge,  vice  president;  Elizabeth  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  secretary. 

Trustees — Mary  R.  Scott,  Martha  E.  Tal¬ 
madge,  Rachel  Bowers,  Ophelia  Closser,  Julia 
B.  Kendall,  Elizabeth  H.  Williams,  Anna  J. 
Crumpacker,  Charles  H.  Truesdell,  Julius 
Barnes,  George  L.  McLain,  William  A.  Martin, 
James  H.  Buck,  Charles  Bosserman,  H.  L. 
Weaver,  William  Niles. 

During  the  winter  of  1900  a  few  sisters  of  the 
order  of  the  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ 
visited  LaPorte  with  the  object  of  locating  a 
general  hospital.  Arrangements  were  later  made 
to  secure  the  frame  building  situated  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Second  and  E  streets,  and  in  March,  1900, 
six  sisters  of  the  order  occupied  the  building  and 
began  refitting  it  for  hospital  purposes. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  building  had  been 
occupied  by  a  private  family  and  used  as  a 
boarding  house.  While  the  needs  of  radical 
structural  changes  were  apparent  in  order  to 
properly  fit  the  building  for  hospital  uses,  few 
were  made  at  first.  The  structure  consisted  of  a 
ground. floor  with  six  rooms,  a  second  story  with 
seven  rooms,  a  garret  and  cellar.  The  cellar  had 
to  be  refitted  with  stationary  tubs,  stove,  etc.,  for 
laundry  purposes,  while  the  garret  was  fitted  up 
as  a  drying  and  storage  room.  The  ground  and 
second  stories  were  arranged  for  hospital  wards, 
and  living  apartments  for  the  sisters.  Thus,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  building  was  transformed 
into  a  beginning  hospital  and  its  doors  opened  to 
the  public. 

The  first  patient  was  admitted  March  22, 
1900.  During  April  no  patients  were  received, 
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and  until  May  3  the  institution  existed  with  but 
one  patient.  The  quota  for  the  next  six  months 
was  twenty-four. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  hospital 
facilities  were  inadequate  and  that  more  room 
was  needed  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon 
the  institution.  Plans  were  instituted  for  chang¬ 
ing  and  rearranging  the  interior  so  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  beds.  With  the  financial  aid  of 
friends  of  the  institution  such  changes  were  made 
as  were  thought  would  meet  the  demands  for  at 
least  a  year.  A  number  of  rooms  were  added  and 
the  capacity  increased  to  twelve  beds  by  crowd¬ 
ing.  To  do  this  necessitated  the  sisters  fitting 
up  the  garret  for  their  own  sleeping  quarters. 
These  changes  were  made  in  October,  1900,  and 
the  anticipated  increased  demands  are  shown  by 
the  number  of  admissions  during  the  second 
six  months,  which  was  forty-seven. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1901,  the 
capacity  was  taxed  and  still  further  enlarge¬ 
ment  made  necessary.  Early  in  April  the  ad¬ 
joining  property  on  E  street  was  purchased  and 
the  house  occupying  the  same  moved  and  joined 
to  the  present  hospital  building,  where  it  has  been 
fitted  into  living  rooms  for  the  sisters  who  had 
previously  been  forced  to  occupy  the  garret. 

The  hospital  grounds  now  occupy  a  quarter 
of  a  square,  made  into  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  patients. 

Further  plans  were  submitted  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  original  building  begun  April  1st.  The 
extension  added  seven  rooms  for  patients,  an 
operating  room,  physicians’  room,  anaesthetic 
and  antiseptic  rooms,  a  chapel,  bath  rooms  and 
closets. 

The  hospital  can  care  for  twenty  patients 
without  serious  crowding,  has  a  complete  modern 
operating  room,  and  a  diet  kitchen  separated 
from  the  hospital  proper.  The  building  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  modern  baths,  and  heated  by  hot 
water  system.  This  hospital  is  a  blessing  to  La- 
Porte.  Among  its  patients  have  been  num¬ 
bered  far  more  Protestants  than  Catholics,  which 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  bigoted  concern;  and  a 
poor  and  needy  patient  unable  to  pay  the  usual 
fee,  is  not  turned  away.  It  is  supported  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions,  is  doing  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  support. 

When  approaching  Michigan  City  via  the 


interurban  street  railroad,  the  first  imposing 
building  to  come  into  view  is  the  new  St.  An¬ 
thony  Hospital.  It  is  a  fine-looking  building 
and  one  of  which  Michigan  City  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  stone  and  brick,  the  foundation  and  first  story 
being  stone,  and  the  rest  brick.  It  is  three  stories 
high  and  has  a  large  basement  underneath  and 
an  attic.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  doctor’s  room, 
drug  store,  twelve  private  rooms,  one  ward,  a 
telephone  room,  two  parlors,  a  linen  room,  a 
serve-kitchen,  two  toilet  rooms,  and  two  bath 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor  there  are. twenty- 
two  private  rooms,  a  serve-kitchen,  a  linen  room, 
two  toilet  rooms,  and  two  bath  rooms.  On  the 
third  floor  there  are  seven  private  rooms,  three 
wards,  an  operating  department,  with  tile  floor¬ 
ing,  in  the  northwest  quarter  section,  a  chapel  in 
the  northeast  quarter  section,  a  linen  room,  serve- 
kitchen,  two  toilet  rooms,  and  two  bath  rooms. 
A  dumb-waiter  connects  the  kitchen,  which  is  in 
the  basement,  with  the  three  serve-kitchens.  In 
the  basement  there  are,  besides  the  large  kitchen, 
the  sisters’  sewing  room,  and  sisters’  dining 
room.  The  hospital  is  not  yet  finished  on  the  in¬ 
terior  but  will  be  completed  about  the  middle  of 
October,  1904,  and  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
about  seventy-five  beds.  The  building,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated,  will  cost  about  $75,000.  Father  Blake- 
mann  is  the  priest,  and  Father  Miller  is  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

The  corner  stone  of  this  hospital  was  laid 
October  11,  1903,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  by  Bishop 
Herman  J.  Alerding  of  the  diocese  of  Fort 
Wayne.  The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a 
parade  of  societies  of  the  men  of  St.  Mary’s  and 
St.  Stanislaus  parishes,  clergy,  city  officials  and 
guests. 

After  the  bishop  had  blessed  the  corner  stone 
and  the  Rev.  John  Bleckmann,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  church,  had  deposited  the  documents  in 
the  receptacle,  the  bishop  spoke  relative  to  the 
work  of  charity  to  be  established  in  the  city  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Laycock,  of  Indianapolis ;  M. 
T.  Kruger,  mayor  of  the  citv;  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wurth,  Lafayette,  and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Wroebel, 
of  Michigan  City. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the  socie¬ 
ties  escorted  the  bishop  and  clergy  to  St.  Mary’s 
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Catholic  church,  where  the  ceremony  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  solemn  benediction  and  the  Te 
Deum. 

This  hospital  was  erected  and  is  sustained 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  of  Lafayette;  though  some  of  the 
wealthy  people  of  Michigan  City,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Catholic  church  but  identified 
elsewhere,  subscribed  very  liberal  sums  for  the 
purpose. 

The  law  of  1901  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  six  members  in  each  county  by  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court.  The  board  shall  have 
the  care  and  supervision  of  neglected  and  depend¬ 
ent  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  shall 
have  the  power  to  take  under  its  control  any 
children  abandoned,  neglected  or  cruelly  treated 
by  their  parents,  children  begging  on  the  streets, 
children  of  habitually  drunken  or  vicious  and  un¬ 
fit  parents,  children  kept  in  vicious  or  immoral 
association,  children  known  by  their  language 
and  life  to  be  vicious  or  incorrigible,  juvenile 
delinquents  and  truants.  The  members  of  the 
board  shall  have  the  power,  by  leave  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  the  county,  to  commit  such  children 
to  orphan  asylums,  or  under  order  of  the  court, 
such  children  may  be  indentured  as  apprentices 
or  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  the  parents 
of  such  child  by  the  consent  of  the  board  filed  in 
the  circuit  court ;  or  such  children  may  be  in  any 
manner  disposed  of  by  said  board  as  the  circuit 
court,  upon  written  petition  may  direct,  provided 
that  in  committing  children  to  the  reform  school 
for  boys  or  to  the  industrial  school  for  girls,  the 
court  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  regulating 
commitments  to  those  institutions  in  very  par¬ 
ticular. 

A  few  years  ago  a  petition  was  circulated, 
first  in  Michigan  City  and  then  in  LaPorte,  and 
the  requisite  number  of  signatures  obtained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statute,  and  Judge  John  C.  Rich¬ 
ter  of  the  circuit  court  appointed  the  County 
Board  of  Charities,  of  which  until  his  recent  re¬ 
moval  to  another  pastorate,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Hart¬ 
ley,  D.  D.,  was  chairman.  This  board  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  ways  above  indi¬ 
cated.  Before  this  board  was  organized,  some 
of  the  good  ladies  of  the  county  used  to  associate 
and  of  their  own  accord  take  such  steps  as 
seemed  necessary  in  such  cases ;  and  several 


young  girls  have  thus  been  rescued  and  sent  to 
Magdalen  homes,  or  into  other  corrective  and 
helpful  associations.  LaPorte  county  has  done 
her  duty  in  charities  and  corrections. 

In  the  thirties,  a  few  years  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  county,  the  commissioners  made 
provision  for  an  asylum  for  the  poor.  They  pur¬ 
chased  land  and  built  a  county  poor  house  and 
from  time  to  time  improved  the  possession  as 
circumstances  required.  The  poor  farm  origin¬ 
ally  consisted  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
twenty-two  of  Center  township,  the  left  hand 
lower  comer  of  which  extends  into  Pine  lake. 
One  of  the  men  who  served  longest  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  county  infirmary  was  Joseph  M. 
Hoffman,  who  served  sixteen  years,  having  been 
selected  by  the  county  commissioners  for  that 
position  in  1873.  It  is  said  that  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  holidays  were  observed,  and  Sun¬ 
day  services  held  regularly  at  the  poor  farm. 
The  southern  half  of  the  poor  farm  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Pine  Lake  Cemetery  Association 
as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  After  this  it 
was  found  that  the  farm  was  not  adequate  to  the 
county’s  growing  needs,  and  hence  on  February 
7,  1886,  the  present  county  farm  was  purchased, 
which  contains  large  tracts  in  sections  three  and 
ten  of  Scipio  township.  After  a  new  and  com¬ 
modious  home  had  been  erected  for  an  infirmary, 
and  other  buildings  had  been  provided,  the  poor 
and  those  who  cared  for  them  were  removed  to 
the  new  establishment,  which  has  ever  since  been 
conducted  successfully.  Among  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  administrations  was  that  of  Mr.  Con- 
cannon.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor 
farm  for  1891  was  $3,500.  Besides  this  there  is 
the  township  poor  relief  in  which  Michigan 
township  in  1891  stood  at  the  head,  relieving  223 
persons ;  Center  came  next,  relieving  197 ;  then 
followed  Kankakee  with  20,  New  Durham  with 
13,  Noble  and  Cass  with  n  each,  while  those  of 
the  other  townships  were  not  as  many  as  ten 
each.  The  total  was  528.  Considering  popula¬ 
tion  and  everything,  LaPorte  county  has  little 
poverty  as  compared  with  many  other  counties. 
And  this  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  The 
same  industrial  conditions,  bringing  poverty  in 
their  wake,  have  not  prevailed  here.  The 
“slums”  are  not  in  the  county,  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  In  an  early  day,  in  Michigan  City,  the  for- 
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eign  element  was  limited  to  a  few  Irish  and  Ger¬ 
man  families.  There  was  but  little  suffering  from 
poverty.  Even  what  existed  was  caused  more 
by  sickness  or  misfortune  than  anything  else,  and 
the  needs  of  the  sufferers  were  soon  found  out 
and  relieved  by  those  who  were  more  fortunately 
situated.  In  December,  1848,  a  benevolent  socie¬ 
ty  was  formed  by  the  ladies  of  LaPorte,  a  fund 
was  raised,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make 
a  canvass  and  discover  those  who  were  in  need ; 
but  little  poverty  was  found.  In  December, 
1896,  the  writer  enjoined  his  Sunday-school  to 
come  to  their  Christmas  exercises  not  merely  to 
receive  presents  but  to  give  them.  The  result 
was  that  he  had  a  chancel  full  of  produce,  cloth¬ 
ing,  toys,  etc.,  and  some  money.  He  resolved 
to  place  it  all  himself  personally,  that  he  might 
tell  his  Sunday-school  about  it.  It  took  him 
four  days  of  hard  work.  But  he  did  not  find 
much  poverty.  He  found  some  suffering  and 
want,  in  the  cases  of  wives  and  children  where 
the  father  was  intemperate,  but  none  from  en¬ 
forced  idleness.  One  instance  which  had  been 
reported  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  needy  cases, 


was  that  of  a  woman  whom  he  found  in  her  barn 
milking  her  cow.  She  owned  the  cow  and  sold 
milk  for  a  living,  but  said  she  was  glad  of  all 
she  could  get.  There  is  a  charity  circle  in  La¬ 
Porte,  and  doubtless  also  similar  organizations 
in  Michigan  City.  The  one  in  LaPorte  is  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  our  best  young  ladies,  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  doing  some  real  good.  But 
speaking  in  general,  poverty  is  not  here.  Even 
in  a  rural  and  farming  community  some  will  be 
improvident,  or  really  unfortunate,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  will  have  to  help  them.  In  proportion  as 
that  community  approaches  to  the  condition  of  a 
city,  and  industries  and  factories  come,  bringing 
with  them  the  improvidence  which  too  often  ex¬ 
ists  among  the  laboring  classes,  poverty  and 
suffering  increase  and  there  are  need  of  chari¬ 
ties  and  corrections.  It  has  been  so  with  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  and  probably  it  will  be  so  with  La¬ 
Porte.  New  factories  are  coming,  there  is  a 
new  influx  of  strangers  and  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  the  rural,  quiet  days  of  LaPorte  are 
past. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


EDUCATION1. — THE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

“Culture’s  hand 

Has  scattered  verdure  o’er  the  land, 

And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule  serene 
Where  barren  wilds  usurped  the  scene. 

And  such  is?  man;  a  soil  which  breeds 
Or  sweetest  flowers,  or  vilest  weeds ; 

Flowers  lovely  as  the  morning’s  light, 

Weeds  deadly  as  the  aconite, 

Just  as  his  heart  is  trained  to  bear 
The  poisonous  weed  or  flow* ret  fair.” 


In  America  the  introduction  of  schools  is  not 
far  behind  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
first  constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted  in  1816, 
provided  for  education.  Yet  in  an  early  day 
the  cause  advanced  slowly.  The  first  constitu¬ 
tion  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  super¬ 
intendents  of  school  sections  to  take  charge  of 
and  lease  the  school  lands  in  the  townships.  In 
1824  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  to  in¬ 
corporate  congressional  townships  and  provide 
for  public  schools  therein.  The  act  provided  for 
the  election  in  each  congressional  township  of 
three  persons  of  the  township  to  act  as  school 
trustees,  to  whom  the  control  of  the  school  lands 
and  schools  generally  was  given;  and  for  the 
building  of  school  houses.  Every  able-bodied 
person  in  each  school  district  who  was  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  must  work  one  day  in 
each  week,  or  else  pay  thirty-seven  and  one-half 
cents  in  lieu  of  a  day’s  work,  until  the  school 
house  was  built.  Almost  every  session  of  the 
legislature  or  general  assembly  witnessed  some 
addition  to  or  modification  of  the  school  law. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
school  examiners  but  the  examinations  might 
be  private,  and  the  examiners  were  quite  irrespon¬ 
sible.  Under  such  circumstances  it  could  not  be 


Bowring 

expected  that  competent  teachers  be  employed. 
Often  the  most  trivial  questions  were  asked  a 
teacher,  and  this  was  called  an  examination.  In 
many  instances  there  was  no  examination  at  all 
— the  teacher  was  simply  engaged  to  teach.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  said  that  there  was  generally  an 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  do  the 
right  thing;  the  fact  is  that,  generally  competent 
teachers  were  not  to  be  had.  The  original 
scheme  of  education  embraced  the  district 
schools,  the  state  university  and  the  county 
academy  as  intermediate  between  the  two  and 
as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  latter.  In  some 
instances  county  academies  were  built  and  a  few 
became  famous  and  gave  to  the  state  some  of 
her  strongest  men.  But  those  institutions  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  permanent 
school  fund  of  the  state.  In  1841  there  was 
some  agitation  in  LaPorte  county  about  building 
a  county  academy.  At  that  time  the  fund  which 
had  been  provided  by  law  for  the  purpose 
amounted  to  $2,000.  Under  the  laws  regulating 
this  fund,  trustees  were  to  be  appointed  and  the 
names  of  Samuel  Treat,  John  C.  Reed,  and  James 
H.  Andrews,  of  Rolling  Prairie,  were  suggested 
for  that  office;  but  little  ever  came  of  it. 

In  LaPorte  county  much  attention  was  given 
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to  the  school  laws  and  the  subject  of  education. 
In  1842  there  was  much  complaint  against  the 
district  schools  and  the  practice  of  employing 
incompetent  teachers.  Up  to  this  time  and  later, 
no  provision  was  made  by  law  for  the  pay  of  the 
teacher  and  the  support  of  the  schools,  but  now 
the  subject  began  to  be  agitated  of  levying 
a  tax  for  that  purpose.  In  the  August  election  of 
1848  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  state  to  try  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  to  levying  such  a  tax,  and  in  this 
congressional  district — then  the  ninth — there  was 
a  majority  of  10,451  in  favor  of  it,  one  of  the 
largest  majorities  in  the  state.  LaPorte  county 
gave  a  vote  of  1,715  in  favor  of  levying  a  tax 
to  support  free  schools,  to  207  against  it.  This 
was  the  largest  majority  of  any  county  in  the 
district — and  there  were  fifteen — except  Wabash 
which  gave  a  vote  of  1,887  f°r>  and  3°9  against. 
LaPorte  county  gave  a  larger  proportionate 
majority  than  even  Wabash. 

By  1850  union  schools  had  been  established; 
that  is,  several  school  districts  would  unite  and 
combine  their  funds  and  forces,  and  establish  a 
union  school  at  some  center  convenient  to  all. 
Little  was  done  in  this  direction  by  LaPorte 
county,  but  the  subject  was  agitated,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  meeting  of  the  constitutional 
convention  which  was  to  frame  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  providing  for  a  new  school  law,  doubtless 
union  schools  would  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
county.  Under  the  new  constitution  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1852  enacted  a  liberal  school  law  which 
embodied  principles  of  practical  excellence;  and 
from  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  selfishness 
of  a  few  retro-action  ists,  and  the  stupidity  of 
certain  courts,  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state 
have  progressed  wonderfully. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  schools 
of  the  county  as  they  were  before  the  year  1852. 
Undoubtedly  the  first  school  ever  taught  in  the 
county  was  that  of  the  Carey  Mission  at  Du- 
Chemin  or  Hudson  lake.  In  the  year  1833  an¬ 
other  school  house  was  built  there,  in  which  a 
school  was  taught  by  a  man  named  Edwards. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  schools  of  the  earliest 
times  was  that  taught  by  Rachael  B.  Carter  in  the 
settlement  in  New  Durham  township,  near  West- 
ville.  It  was  taught  in  Aunt  Sally  Eahart's  loom 
house.  Here  Miss  Carter  gathered  the  children  of 
the  settlement  around  her  and  taught  them  the 


rudiments  of  an  education.  She  began  on  January 
1,  1833.  She  had  eighteen  scholars,  among 
whom  were  Levi  J.  Benedict,  William  Garwood, 
and  scholars  by  the  name  of  Morgan  and  Eahart. 
This  teacher  was  a  strong  character.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  all  ages  would  sometimes  come  to  her 
school  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  and  stand  for 
hours  without  uttering  a  word  or  making  a 
motion  while  they  gazed  curiously  at  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Then  they  would  glide  away  as  noise¬ 
lessly  as  they  came.  On  one  occasion  an  Indian 
woman  called  “Twin  Squaw”  told  Miss  Carter 
that  the  Indians  intended  to  kill  all  the  whites 
as  soon  as  the  corn  was  knee  high.  The  teacher 
replied  that  the  white  people  were  well  aware  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Indians.  “But,”  said  she, 
taking  up  a  handful  of  sand,  “the  white  soldiers 
from  the  East  are  coming  as  numerous  as  these 
grains  of  sand  to  destroy  the  Indians  before  the 
corn  is  ankle  high.”  The  next  morning  there 
were  no  Indians  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
it  was  several  months  before  they  returned.  Miss 
Carter  afterwards  taught  in  Noble  township.  A 
G.  Webster,  E.  S.  Harding  and  John  Wakefield 
built  a  school  house  on  Webster's  farm,  in  the 
fall  of  1835,  and  she  became  the  teacher,  begin¬ 
ning  the  school  in  January,  1836.  This  school 
in  early  times  was  very  jealous  of  its  reputation, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  spelling  correctly. 
In  those  days  a  scholar  was  not  taught  to  read 
unless  he  could  spell  correctly.  Doubtless  this  was 
carried  too  far,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
have  not  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  best  educators 
declare  that  according  to  careful  tests  the  at¬ 
tainments  in  spelling  by  pupils  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  now  very  unsatisfactory.  Miss  Carter's 
school  in  Noble  township  was  for  a  long  time  the 
champion  in  spelling,  and  many  were  the  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  of  schools  in  the  neighboring 
districts  to  spell  it  down.  This  school  was  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished  for  the  number  of  persons 
who  in  the  little  log  structure  prepared  them¬ 
selves  for  teaching.  The  furniture  was  made 
of  logs  split  with  axes  and  planed  off  with  grub 
hoes.  From  such  material  the  seats  and  desks 
were  manufactured.  The  fireplace  and  doors  oc¬ 
cupied  one  entire  side  of  the  house.  The  floor 
was  made  of  puncheons  manufactured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  desks  and  seats.  Yet  in  this 
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school  room  many  of  the  active  business  men  of 
LaPorte  county  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education.  It  is  said  that  in  November,  1834, 
Miss  Carter  married  a  man  named  Jacobus.  This 
name  figures  in  the  early  affairs  of  the  county, 
but  the  marriage  does  not  appear  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  record  of  that  year.  Richard  Jacobus  died 
in  1876  or  1877.  In  1832  the  first  school  house 
in  Springfield  township  was  built,  about  eighty 
rods  west  of  the  village  of  Springfield.  This 
school  house  was  burned  in  1835.  During  the 
year  1834  a  school  house  was  put  up  on  the 
Michigan  road,  in  Kankakee  township.  It  was 
constructed  of  logs,  opposite  the  place  after¬ 
wards  occupied  by  John  Provolt.  Difficulties 
arose  with  regard  to  its  location.  From  every 
point  of  the  compass  there  were  settlers  who 
wanted  it  near  their  dwelling.  After  it  was 
finished  a  man  named  Emerson  was  employed  to 
teach.  Before  his  term  was  completed  the  school 
house  was  burned  in  the  night.  Another  was 
soon  erected  in  the  same  spot  afterwards  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  frame  school  house.  The  first  school 
house  built  in  Pleasant  township  was  known  as 
“Old  .Charity.”  A  number  of  those  interested 
were  opposed  to  having  it  on  the  site  where  it 
was  built,  and  they  put  it  on  wheels  or  rollers 
and  moved  it  to  another  place  which  suited  them 
better.  Then  the  other  party  hitched  to  it  one 
night  and  pulled  it  back  to  its  former  location. 
A  second  time  it  migrated  and  this  time  it  was 
run  on  the  top  of  a  stump  so  as  to  fasten  it. 
But  it  was  afterwards  got  loose  and  made  to  take 
two  or  three  more  journeys  before  the  dispute 
was  settled  and  the  migratory  school  house  was 
permitted  to  have  a  permanent  abiding  place. 

What  has  been  written  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  schools  of  that  early  day.  More  might 
be  given,  but  it  would  be  of  the  same  piece.  It 
is  surprising,  on  studying  the  records,  to  find 
how  many  districts  and  townships  built  school 
houses  at  almost  identicallv  the  same  time,  with¬ 
out  any  communication  with  each  other  or  pur¬ 
pose  of  concerted  action.  There  was  great 
unanimity  of  spirit  in  this  respect.  The  school 
houses  were  rude  structures  in  fit  harmony  with 
the  dwellings.  The  accommodations  were  not 
good.  Stoves  and  such  heating  apparatus  as 
are  now  used,  were  unknown.  A  mud-and-stick 
chimney  in  one  end  of  the  building  with  earthen 


hearth  and  fireplace  wide  and  deep  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  six-foot  back-log  and  smaller  wood  to 
match,  served  for  warming  purposes  in  winter 
and  a  sort  of  conservatory  in  summer.  For  win¬ 
dows,  a  part  of  a  log  was  sawed  out  in  two  sides 
of  the  building  and  the  space  filled  with  a  light 
of  glass;  or,  if  that  was  not  to  be  had,  with 
greased  paper  or  cloth.  If  a  spelling  match  or 
other  meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolroom  in 
the  evening,  the  old  tallow  dips  were  brought 
into  requisition.  Everything  was  rude  and  plain. 
Yet  from  out  of  just  such  schools  houses  came 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  America  and  of  the 
world,  a  long  list  of  whose  names  might  be 
given.  The  teachers  were  put  to  great  inconven¬ 
ience  in  “boarding  around.”  They  had  to  “bunk 
with  the  children or,  where  a  spare  room  was 
afforded,  the  teacher  was  cheerfully  informed 
how  many  and  what  members  of  the  family  had 
“died  in  that  bed;”  and  when  in  winter  he  got 
into  a  bed  that  perhaps  had  not  been  slept  in 
for  six  months,  he  thought,  as  his  teeth  chattered 
and  his  frame  shook  for  a  few  moments,  that  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  add  to  the  number.  Yet 
from  just  such  experiences  came  some  of  the 
ablest  educators  of  the  state  and  nation.  En¬ 
vironment  is  something ;  but  if  it  is  true  that  the 
individual  mind  is  from  the  environment,  it  is  a 
larger,  stronger  and  deeper  truth  that  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  from  the  collective  or  social  mind, 
of  which  the  individual  forms  a  part.  All  told, 
one  age  is  much  like  another  and  it  is  neither  wise 
nor  safe  to  decry  the  past. 

The  schools  of  those  days  were  dependent 
upon  local  taxation.  In  1840  one  seventh  of  the 
adult  population  of  Indiana  could  not  read  nor 
write,  and  many  of  those  who  could  were  densely 
ignorant.  In  education  Indiana  stood  sixteenth 
among  twenty-three  states ;  in  1850  she  was 
twenty-third  among  twenty-six  states.  Now, 
though  twenty-fourth  in  area,  she  is  first  in  her 
invested  school  fund,  fifth  in  population  and 
number  of  schools,  sixth  in  churches,  seventh  in 
wealth,  and  the  most  typically  American  state  of 
the  Union.  Her  population  and  development 
furnish  data  which  form  an  index  to  the  history 
which  the  country  has  already  written.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  except  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Missouri,  which  in  other  respects  are 
less  characteristic  of  the  nation,  is  so  large  a 
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percentage  of  the  population  native  bom.  More 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indi¬ 
ana  are  American  by  birth,  while  in  the  states 
north  of  it  more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  foreign 
and  in  the  states  to  the  south  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  race  obtains. 

Well  settled  in  the  early  ’20s  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  her  farming  lands  did  not  attract  the  strong 
stream  of  immigration  which  presently  overran 
the  western  mines  and  ranches  and  the  northern 
wheat  fields  of  the  country.  Her  lack  of  great 
cities  of  national  importance  protected  her  from 
the  later  immigration  which  turned  the  larger 
centers  of  the  east  and  middle  west  into  little 
Europes.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Indiana  was 
originally  settled  along  lines  of  immigration  which 
ran  north  and  south  as  strongly  as  east  and  west, 
and  we  have  another  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  to-day  the  state  is  typically  American. 

The  golden  era  of  progress  in  the  LaPorte 
county  schools  has  been  since  the  year  1852. 
From  that  time  the  county  school  examiners  have 
been,  in  their  chronological  order,  F.  P.  Cum¬ 
mins,  John  C.  Reid,  Henry  Safford,  John  Sailor, 
M.  K.  Farrand,  S.  L.  Trippe,  Jasper  Packard, 
W.  R.  Biddle,  A.  P.  Bliss,  J.  G.  Laird,  and  Joel 
Foster.  Until  the  year  i860  there  were  three 
school  examiners  each  year ;  but  at  that  time  the 
board  of  three  was  abolished  and  one  single  ex¬ 
aminer  substituted  in  its  place.  Jasper  Packard 
was  appointed  school  examiner  in  1861,  and  after 
him  J.  G.  Laird  and  William  P.  Phelon.  But 
each  of  these  served  more  than  one  year.  In 
1872  the  office  of  county  examiner  was  abolished 
and  that  of  county  superintendent  took  its  place, 
since  which  time  the  incumbents  have  been  James 
O’Brien,  W.  A.  Hosmer,  O.  L.  Galbreth,  Charles 
A.  Zeigler  and  E.  C.  Bunnelll. 

These  men  have  labored  assiduously  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  standard  and  enlarge  the  scope  and  in¬ 
tensify  the  usefulness  of  the  county  schools,  and 
even*  district  in  every  township  has  felt  the  ben¬ 
eficial  effects  of  it.  Even  those  townships  which 
as  yet  were  hardly  settled  soon  had  school  build¬ 
ings.  One  was  built  in  Johnson  township  on  sec¬ 
tion  sixteen  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
river.  John  B.  McDonald,  who  came  to  the 
county  in  1836,  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in 
the  township.  In  Wanatah  a  stock  company  was 
formed  in  1870  which  built  what  was  called  the 


“Enterprise”  school  house.  F.  McCurdy  after¬ 
ward  owned  most  of  the  stock.  Soon  there  were 
seven  good  schoolhouses  in  the  township  of  Cass, 
showing  the  interest  of  the  people  in  education. 
In  1856  a  schoolhouse  was  built  on  Hog  island 
in  Dewey  township,  with  a  Miss  White  for 
teacher;  a  township  settled  largely  by  Germans. 
In  Center  township  every  school  district  soon  had 
a  good  schoolhouse.  In  the  village  of  New  Dur¬ 
ham  the  frame  schoolhouse  of  1854  gave  place 
to  a  brick  structure.  Clinton  had  good  schools 
and  school  buildings.  The  schoolhouse  at  Hud¬ 
son  burned  by  an  incendiary  in  June,  1874,  was 
replaced  by  a  brick  one,  and  all  over  the  county 
were  seen  the  quickening  effects  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  and  of  the  supervision  of  the 
new  officers. 

In  1863  the  new  system  of  education  was  well 
under  way,  having  been  in  progress  for  eleven 
years.  In  that  year  Mr.  J.  G.  Laird,  then  county 
examiner,  made  a  tour  and  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  county  schools.  A  few  extracts  from  his 
report  are  given  here.  He  says: 

“The  first  school  I  visited  was  Mount  Pleasant 
in  Galena  township.  I  found  a  school  of  thirty 
pupils  in  a  nice  and  well  arranged  room.  The 
school  is  conducted  by  William  A.  Coombs.  I 
stayed  here  half  a  day  and  heard  several  classes 
read  ^nd  recite  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and 
was  well  pleased  with  all  the  recitations,  and 
especially  with  the  government  of  the  school.  I 
consider  the  house,  school  and  teacher  number 
one. 

“I  next  visited  the  Ross  school  in  Springfield 
township  and  found  the  school  in  charge  of  Mr. 
I.  Austin,  a  young  man  of  fine  abilities.  This 
is  his  first  attempt  at  teaching.  Here  I  spent 
half  a  day.  The  school  numbers  about  forty — 
all  crowded  in  a  small  and  poorly  arranged  room, 
and  considering  the  circumstances,  I  think  the 
school  is  doing  well.  I  learn  that  they  intend 
to  build  a  large  brick  house  soon.  I  really  hope 
that  they  will  let  some  practical  teacher  get  up 
the  plan  for  them. 

“A  school  known  as  the  Byron  school  I  then 
visited.  Here  I  found  a  large  school,  sixty  in 
number,  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  T.  Lloyd.  The 
school  is  too  large  considering  the  variety  of  the 
text  books  and  scholars.  A  half  day  convinced 
me  that  the  teacher  and  a  majority  of  the 
scholars  were  industrious ;  and  that  the  order 
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was  good  considering  the  large  number  of  small 
scholars  in  attendance.  Here  they  have  a  large, 
commodious  and  well  arranged  house  (at  least 
1  think  so  for  I  drew  the  plan  myself.)  Here 
as  elsewhere  there  is  too  great  variety  of  text 
books,  which  is  perplexing  to  the  teacher  and 
detrimental  to  the  school.  Parents  and  especially 
school  officers  should  attend  to  this  matter. 

“I  next  visited  the  school  known  as  the  Hunt 
school.  Mr.  McDonald,  the  teacher,  does  not 
enjoy  good  health ;  yet  I  think  the  school  is  mak¬ 
ing  good  improvement.  At  this  house  there  is 
a  feature  I  do  not  like,  which  is  a  large  mud  hole 
right  in  front  of  the  house.  And  to  this  point  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  school  officers 
in  this  county.  All  schoolhouses  should  have  a 
good  and  substantial  fence  around  them ;  and  yet 
nine  out  of  ten  in  the  county  are  unfenced.  Hogs 
and  cattle  are  allowed  to  roam  to  and  ajxmt  the 
schoolhouses  that  we  send  our  children  to.  Here 
I  saw  some  modern  Hieroglyphics  upon  the 
walls,  which  I  do  not  think  very  ornamental  to 
a  schoolroom. 

“From  here  I  went  to  Door  Village.  This 
school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Vickery,  and  is  small, 
numbering  twenty-five.  I  heard  several  classes 
recite.  The  recitation  was  not  as  good  as  I  could 
wish ;  yet  the  teacher  is  not  to  blame,  for  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  scholars  came  very  irregu¬ 
larly  to  school.  Parents  can  not  expect  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  make  much  improvement,  unless  they 
are  in  regular  attendance.  While  I  was  present 
the  best  of  order  was  maintained  and  I  was 
pleased  with  the  technicality  of  the  teacher;  ev¬ 
erything  had  to  be  just  so.  And  to  this  point 
I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  several 
teachers  of  the  county.  Whatever  is  worth  do¬ 
ing  is  worth  doing  well. 

“I  then  went  half  a  mile  west,  and  two  miles 

north,  and  stopped  at  -  schoolhouse,  in  a 

grove.  Here  I  found  my  friend  Everhart  teach¬ 
ing  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Here  they 
have  a  house  large  enough  in  size,  but  poorly 
seated.  There  were  about  forty  pupils  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Mr.  Everhart  is  an  active  and  wide¬ 
awake  teacher,  and  judging  from  what  I  saw 
and  heard,  parents  and  pupils  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  school. 

“I  then,  according  to  promise,  visited  the 
school  at  Beatty's  Corners,  on  New  Year’s  day. 
Here  I  found  a  large  school,  sixty  in  number. 
An  elderly  man  (fifty-six  years  of  age)  by  the 
name  of  Bull  is  teaching  the  school.  Here  I 
spent  a  profitable  afternoon,  hearing  them  read, 
and  recite  in  geography,  and  spell.  Several  of 


the  patrons  were  present  (a  very  uncommon 
occurrence  in  all  our  schools)  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  most  of 
the  time  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  I  have 
visited  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  I  must 
say  as  to  government,  this  school  exceLs  all ;  not 
a  whisper,  not  a  jar,  no  noise  (useless,)  such 
industry,  and  eagerness  to  learn,  and  harmony 
of  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupils,  I  never 
saw  before.  When  the  time  came  for  dismissal 
all  the  scholars  put  their  hats  and  bonnets  on, 
in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  and  then  the 
teacher  placed  himself  at  the  door,  and  one  by 
one,  bidding  him  good  afternoon ;  and  he  return¬ 
ing  the  compliment,  all  in  perfect  order.  I  then 
went  and  took  supper  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Doing  (thanks  to  them  for  kindness).  By  re¬ 
quest  I  delivered  a  lecture  on  education  in  the 
evening." 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Laird  went  over  the 
schools  of  the  county,  publishing  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  each  school.  His  report  makes  very'  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  reading  as  indicating  the 
condition  of  the  schools  at  that  time ;  they  were 
constantly  improving. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  township  libraries  were 
improved.  These  were  well  under  way  as  early 
as  1856.  In  that  year  the  state  superintendent 
of  instruction  published  a  circular  calling  for 
statistics  concerning  them.  At  times  interest  in 
them  has  lagged,  but  again  it  has  revived,  and 
especially  of  late  years  an  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  county  superintendent  to  improve  the  town¬ 
ship  libraries,  which  has  met  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  1900  the  number  of  volumes  in  town¬ 
ship,  town  and  city  libraries  in  LaPorte  county 
was  15,345.  Only  seven  counties  had  a  greater 
number.  The  number  of  volumes  added  during 
the  year  was  1.748.  Only  three  counties  had 
added  more.  This  made  a  total  for  LaPorte 
county,  in  1901,  of  17,093.  In  the  township 
libraries  in  1901,  there  were  2,108  volumes.  Only 
fifteen  of  the  ninety-two  counties  had  more.  This 
shows  something  of  the  comparative  intelligence 
of  the  county. 

The  importance  and  growth  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle  is  shown  in  figures  re¬ 
cently  compiled,  showing  the  number  of  books 
from  the  circle  lists  purchased  and  read  by  In¬ 
diana  teachers.  Up  to  1904,  352,481  books  had 
been  circulated,  and  up  to  April,  1904,  this  num¬ 
ber  has  been  increased  to  466,613,  a  gain  of  1 14,- 
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132  which  have  been  added.  LaPorte  county 
leads  with  16,369  books,  the  lowest  county  hav¬ 
ing  631.  Each  county’s  average  is  5,071. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  the  new  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  teachers’  institutes,  school  exhibitions, 
literary  and  debating  societies  began  to  be 
formed,  in  connection  with  the  public  school  work, 
in  1852  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  LaPorte,  Dr.  Boynton, 
who  used  to  illustrate  his  lectures,  with  a  manikin, 
and  others,  were  interested  in  institute  work. 
This  work  was  voluntary  then,  and  entered  into 
from  the  love  of  it ;  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Indiana  school  laws  that  an 
institute  be  held  in  each  county  during  one  week 
of  each  year,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  institute 
work  is  not  in  all  cases  entered  into  from  the  love 
of  it.  There  were  also  literary  societies,  etc.  For 
instance,  in  1862  there  was  a  young  men’s  liter¬ 
ary  society  regularly  organized  and  meeting 
statedly  at  Farnsworth  schoolhouse.  All  were 
invited  to  become  members  and  “assist  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  exchanging  of 
ideas.”  The  exercises  of  each  evening  consisted 
of  a  criticism,  an  essay,  an  oration,  a  declamation, 
and  a  discussion.  Mortimer  Nye,  afterwards 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  was  secretary. 
In  this  manner  the  young  men  of  the  county 
were  educated  for  important  positions  in  life. 
Mr.  Nye  was  eminently  a  self-made  man,  be¬ 
ginning  his  public  career  as  a  school  teacher,  for 
which  he  had  fitted  himself  by  his  own  exertions. 

In  the  fifties  and  before,  there  were  teachers’ 
associations  which  used  to  meet  at  different  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  county,  not  only  in  the  winter  but  even 
during  the  hottest  months  of  the  summer.  There 
were  long  and  cosy  rides  to  the  jingling  pf  merry 
bells  in  winter,  or  to  the  scent  of  flowers  and  new- 
mown  hay  in  summer.  There  were  feasts  of  the 
soul,  delightful  repasts  of  the  body,  and  pleasant 
associations  were  formed  which  in  many  cases 
ripened  into  closer  ties  of  life-long  friendship, 
and  in  some  into  marriage  union.  Occasionally 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
would  put  in  an  appointment  in  the  county,  and 
then  there  would  be  a  big  meeting,  and  a  grand 
rally  of  the  educational  forces,  in  some  central 
place,  and  the  whole  county  would  feel  the  im¬ 
petus  of  it. 

But  most  of  all,  the  beneficial  effects  and  the 
progress  of  the  new  system  of  education  in¬ 
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augurated  in  1852,  are  seen  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  county.  We  write  now  more  especially  of 
the  township  high  schools,  or  those  located  out¬ 
side  of  the  two  largest  centers,  Michigan  City 
and  LaPorte. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  ten  township 
high  schools  in  LaPorte  county  and  a  high 
school  in  the  town  of  Westville.  They  are  all 
non-commissioned  and  all  pursue  a  uniform  three 
years’  course,  with  the  exception  of  Wanatah  and 
Westville,  where  a  complete  high  school  course 
covering  four  years  is  pursued. 

In  all  but  one  of  these  schools  the  high  school 
instruction  is  done  bv  one  person.  At  Wanatah 
two  teachers  devote  all  of  their  time  to  high 
school  work,  and  it  will  probably  become  a  com¬ 
missioned  high  school  in  the  near  future,  as  they 
have  already  fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements 
necessary  to  entitle  them  to  a  commission. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  189  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  and  doing  regular  high  school  work  in  the 
eleven  non-commissioned  high  schools.  These 
schools  are  located  at  Rolling  Prairie,  Waterford, 
Otis,  Door  Village,  Stillwell,  Kingsbury,  Union 
Mills,  Westville,  Wanatah,  Hanna  and  La  Crosse. 

The  development  of  these  schools  has  been  a 
slow  process  of  evolution  covering  several  de¬ 
cades.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  of  them  were 
graded  schools  of  two  or  more  rooms,  doing  little 
or  no  work  beyond  the  common  school  branches. 
Although  some  of  them  went  by  the  name  of  high 
schools,  the  work  was  not  organized  or  system¬ 
atized,  each  pupil  being  permitted  to  do  such 
work  as  he  might  elect  or  successive  teachers  sug- 
gest. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Brown  attended  one  of  the  old  time 
graded  schools,  or  so  called  high  schools,  and  re¬ 
members  that  they  did  good  thorough  work. 
Reading,  grammar  and  arithmetic  were  well 
taught.  The  scholars  mastered  Robinson’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Arithmetic  and  Ray’s  Higher.  Before  quit¬ 
ting  school  young  Brown  had  studied  five 
branches  beyond  the  common  school  as  follows: 
philosophy,  German,  algebra,  elocution  and  book¬ 
keeping. 

The  love  of  those  old-time  pupils  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  school,  as  well  as  the  pride  taken  in  them  by 
the  citizens,  was  something  beautiful  to  see. 
Young  men  and  women  would  continue  in  school 
reviewing  the  common  school  branches,  taking 
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bookkeeping  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  high 
school  branches,  for  three  or  four  years  after  hav¬ 
ing  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  common 
school. 

Usually,  connected  with  the  school  was  a  liter¬ 
ary  and  debating  society  in  the  deliberations  of 
which  pupils,  teachers  and  citizens  participated. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  old-time  schools  succeeded 
in  preparing  many  worthy  and  capable  young 
men  and  women  for  splendid  careers  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

The  first  organized  township  high  school  was 
at  Rolling  Prairie  in  1884,  O.  L.  Galbreth,  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  course  of  study  covering  a  period  of 
two  years.  Hanna  was  next  to  fall  in  line,  in 
1889,  to  be  followed  by  Wanatah,  Stillwell,  Union 
Mills  and  Kingsbury  in  the  order  named. 

At  a  meeting  of  principals  held  in  1891,  a 
uniform  course  in  all  of  the  township  high 
schools  was  adopted.  It  was  a  two  years’  course 
and  embraced  the  following  subjects:  Algebra, 
rhetoric,  civil  government,  bookkeeping,  physics, 
plane  geometry,  general  history,  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  literature  and  botany. 

In  February,  1900,  at  a  meeting  of  the  princi¬ 
pals,  a  three  years’  course  of  study  was  devised 
which  was  acceptable  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  two  city  schools,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  means  of  which  pupils  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  prescribed  three  years’  course  in  the 
township  high  schools  may  be  admitted  into  the 
senior  year  of  the  city  high  schools. 

Latin,  zoology,  English  history,  and  a  more 
extensive  course  in  English  were  added  to  the 
course  at  that  time. 

Graduates  of  our  township  high  schools  are 
found  doing  good  work  in  nearly  every  profes¬ 
sion  and  calling,  and  many  of  them  are  honor¬ 
ably  fulfilling  their  duties  in  places  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  trust.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  these  schools  are  do¬ 
ing  a  splendid  service  for  the  people. 

The  secret  of  their  success  is  not  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  the  principalships  are  filled  by 
capable,  well  educated  men  but  just  as  much  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  received  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
exist,  we  need  have  no  fears  as  to  the  great  good 
that  must  come  from  the  training  received  in  our 
township  high  schools. 


Of  the  above  places,  Westville,  in  point  of 
time,  takes  the  precedence.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  the  place  had  a  fine  school  building  in  which 
was  taught  a  graded  school.  It  was  divided  into 
three  departments,  of  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Harriet 
had  charge  of  one,  Mrs.  Harriet  of  another,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  of  the  third.  The  school  gave  exhi¬ 
bitions,  being  assisted  by  Miss  Flora  Cathcart, 
the  Westville  String  Band,  Messrs.  S.  Closser, 
G.  D.  Wright,  and  others.  This  graded  school 
advertised  its  excellencies,  and  received  acces¬ 
sions  from  other  places.  One  thing  which  drew 
them  there  was  the  pleasant  schoolrooms  in  which 
to  study  and  recite. 

The  Westville  high  school  began  under  the 
wise  and  able  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Laird  in 
the  fall  of  1865.  Professor  Laird  taught  till  the 
spring  of  1869.  Under  Mr.  Laird’s  discipline  and 
direction  the  Westville  schools  achieved  a  splen¬ 
did  reputation,  pupils  from  a  distance  attending. 
In  1876  the  school  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  all  records  of  the  preceding  years  were 
destroyed  to  that  date.  A  new  and  better  build¬ 
ing  was  immediately  erected  and  the  school  con¬ 
tinued  prosperous.  In  1896  the  second  building 
was  burned,  together  with  all  records  and  a  li¬ 
brary  of  several  hundred  volumes  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  apparatus.  The  present  beautiful  brick  and 
stone  building  was  then  erected.  It  is  heated  by 
furnace  and  has  a  thorough  system  of  ventilation 
and  is  equipped  with  modern  furniture,  and  the 
schools  have  done  thorough  and  efficient  work. 
The  Westville  high  school  has  a  four  years’ 
course,  and  its  graduates  are  admitted  to  the 
various  state  institutions  without  examination. 
This  building  was  erected  and  seated  at  the  very 
low  figure  of  $7,500.  The  following  are  the 
courses  of  studies : 

First  year — Algebra,  physiology,  physical 
•  li  r  u>u\  *  '  -r—  I <t  fora 

geometry,  English  history,  Latin  (Caesar),  phys¬ 
ics,  music.  Third  year — Geometry,  general  his¬ 
tory,  Latin  (Cicero)  zoology,  music.  Fourth 
year. — U.  S.  history  and  civics,  Latin  (Virgil’s 
Aeneid),  commercial  arithmetic,  review  (elec¬ 
tive)  music. 

The  present  Board  of  Education  is  B.  W. 
Hollenbeck,  president,  Jacob  Herrold,  treasurer, 
C.  E.  Herrold,  clerk, 

The  present  corps  of  instructors  are  A.  H. 
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Yoder,  B.  A.,  principal  and  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Amelia  Winneguth,  grammar  and  intermediate 
grade.  Miss  Emma  Baird,  primary. 

There  are  seven  township  schools  in  Cass 
township  and  the  Wanatah  high  school,  making 
eight  schools  in  Cass  township.  The  condition 
of  schools  is  very  good.  There  are  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  children  going  to  school  in  Cass 
township;  of  these  one  hundred  ninety-three  go 
to  Wanatah  school.  The  township  schools  and 
teachers  are :  North  Morgan,  Eva  Shurt ;  South 
Morgan,  Mary  Shurt;  Newman,  Otto  Wait- 
man;  Johnson,  Grover  Tilden;  Sitx,  Roy  Tuley; 
Thomaston,  Mollie  Henning.  The  condition  of 
the  high  school  is  good ;  it  consists  of  four  years 
work  and  has  twelve  grades,  each  teacher  teach¬ 
ing  two  grades.  The  names  of  rooms  and  teach¬ 
ers  are:  Principal  of  Wanatah  high  school,  Mr. 
F.  Famam ;  assistant  in  high  school,  Florence 
Ringle ;  grammar  room,  Adaline  Lee ;  intermedi¬ 
ate  room,  Marie  Fudenski ;  second  primary 
room,  Alma  Stowell;  primary  room,  Ella  Sulli¬ 
van. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  Mr.  John  E.  Selleck 
opened  a  select  school  in  the  basement  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Union  Mills.  He  was  a  young 
man,  but  was  highly  endorsed  as  being  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  a  good  school.  But  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  select  and  union  schools  gave  place  to  the 
high  school. 

Want  of  space  prevents  enlarging  upon  the 
high  school  work  of  other  places.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Rolling  Prairie,  Water¬ 
ford,  Otis,  Door  Village,  Stillwell,  Union  Mills, 
Westville,  Wanatah,  Hanna  and  La  Crosse  all 
have  good  school  buildings  in  which  this  high 
school  work  is  accomplished.  Some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  fine  buildings,  and  five  of  them  are 
new.  And  now  comes  Kingsbury  following  in 
the  same  course.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  erecting  a  new  school  building  in  Kings¬ 
bury  was  what  led  the  people  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  old  Union  township  to  rebel,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  the  division  of  the  township  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  township  of  Washington. 
On  June  26,  1904,  Trustee  H.  H.  Long,  M.  D., 
let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school- 
house  at  Kingsbury  to  contractor  Charles  O. 
Larson,  of  LaPorte.  The  structure  will  cost 
$10,000  and  will  be  modern  in  every  particular. 


In  the  winter  of  1903-4,  in  the  county  super¬ 
intendent's  rooms,  at  the  court  house,  the  county 
schools  displayed  their  exhibit  which  afterwards 
was  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  The 
written  work  was  not  all  in  and  arranged,  but 
what  there  was  and  the  other  work  were  excel¬ 
lent.  The  county  schools  have  not  taken  up  man¬ 
ual  training  and  drawing  as  distinctive  and  re¬ 
quired  lines  of  work,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in 
that  direction,  and  the  exhibit  showed  what 
could  be  done,  and  what  was  being  done.  Every 
township  was  represented,  and  a  majority  of  the 
schools  had  sent  in  work  along  those  lines.  In 
most  of  the  schools  there  will  be  found  a  sand 
table,  materials  for  weaving,  paper  cutting  and 
folding,  sewing,  and  drawing.  This  is  known  in 
the  schools  as  “Busy  Work,"  and  has  very  great 
value  in  cultivating  manual  dexterity,  neatness, 
accuracy  and  taste.  The  township  high  schools 
are  doing  more  and  more  laboratory  work,  re¬ 
cording  experiments  with  both  notes  and  draw¬ 
ings.  Although  this  work  will  not  compare 
favorably  with  schools  that  have  given  this  work 
to  competent  specialists  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  yet  the  work  which  the  schools  already  do 
is  prophetic  of  a  time  when,  through  manual 
training  and  art,  all  the  powers  and  faculties  will 
be  fully  cultivated  and  developed.  The  exhibit 
contained  photographs  of  the  different  school 
buildings  in  the  county,  and  the  whole  contribu¬ 
tion  has  been  spoken  of  very  favorably  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

For  many  years  the  graduation  exercises  of 
the  county  schools  have  been  an  event.  They  are 
held  in  Hall's  opera  house,  the  best  talent  procur¬ 
able  is  secured  to  give  the  address,  an  orchestra 
is  in  attendance,  and  after  the  exercises  the  pro¬ 
cession,  headed  by  the  LaPorte  Band,  marches 
to  the  city  park,  or  to  the  fair  grounds,  where  the 
people  spend  the  day  in  feasting,  sports  and 
pastimes. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  a 
few  of  the  men  whose  efforts  have  contributed  to 
make  the  work  of  the  county  schools  a  success. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Laird.  In  the  fall  of 
1861  he  was  teaching  school  in  Rolling  Prairie, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  and  favorably  men¬ 
tioned.  When  Jasper  Packard  went  into  the 
army  in  1862,  Mr.  Laird  succeeded  him  as  school 
inspector.  Mr.  Laird  was  an  exceedingly  strong 
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man  and  wielded  a  great  influence  in  the  county. 
He  emphasized  character  building  on  true  lines. 
Both  in  teachers'  institutes  and  in  his  day  school 
sessions,  he  gave  frequent  talks  on  the  necessary 
traits  of  good  character.  In  his  reading  classes 
he  brought  out  the  deeper  meaning  of  literature 
better  than  most  teachers;  there  were  few  who 
could  equal  him  in  this  respect.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  angular  in  his  motions,  with  a  build  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  President  Lincoln.  He  finally 
drifted  out  of  educational  into  the  school  fur¬ 
nishing  work. 

William  P.  Phelon  once  taught  a  select 
school  in  LaPorte.  As  county  examiner  he  was  a 
competent,  good  man;  not  so  forcible  as  Mr. 
Laird,  but  more  forcible  than  some  others. 

James  O'Brien  possessed  good  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  qualities  which  were  very  beneficial  to  all 
the  business  affairs  of  the  county  schools. 

W.  A.  Hosmer  was  a  good,  substantial  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  but  with  very  little 
show.  He  was  honest  in  his  convictions,  and  al¬ 
ways  had  the  courage  of  them.  Messrs.  Gal- 
breth  and  Zeigler  also  did  good  work  as  county 
superintendents. 

The  present  incumbent  is  E.  G.  Bunnell.  His 
genealogy  is  interesting.  The  family  is  of  French 
extraction.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  two  brothers  came  from  France  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey.  One  was  Mr.  Bunnell's  great-grand¬ 
father.  Stephen  Bunnell,  his  grandfather,  was  in 
the  war  of  1812  as  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He 
fought  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  at  Chippewa  Falls. 
He  fired  the  last  shot  at  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Erie  after  he  had  received  orders  to  move, 
and  in  a  newspaper  discussion  some  time  after,  it 
was  stated  on  good  authority  that  that  shot  blew 
up  the  fort.  After  the  war  Stephen  Bunnell 
moved  to  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  where,  in 
1829,  the  father  of  our  subject,  Judson  Bunnell, 
was  born,  who  with  his  father's  family,  moved  to 
Indiana  in  1841  or  42.  He  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
war.  First  he  stood  the  draft  and  then,  later  in 
the  war,  enlisted  as  a  substitute  for  New  Durham 
township.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Nash¬ 
ville  and  remained  in  active  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  married  Clorinda  Black¬ 
man,  who  is  still  living,  the  daughter  of  Hiram 
Blackman.  E.  G.  Bunnell  was  born  November 


29,  1861,  in  Noble  township,  where  he  has  lived 
ever  since.  He  was  educated  in  the  township, 
and  in  Valparaiso  college.  He  has  taught  school 
ever  since  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Etta  Line,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  and 
came  from  there  to  Noble  township.  Of  the 
union  there  are  two  sons — Lee  and  Frank.  Mr. 
Bunnell  is  a  member  of  the  Disciple's  church,  and 
is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  with  an  element  of  in¬ 
dependence.  His  family  is  of  good  stock  on  both 
sides.  His  grandfather  used  to  exhort,  and  was 
the  principal  one  in  founding  the  Door  Village 
Baptist  church.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  Indian  Point, 
in  Noble  township,  there  were  people  of  a  high 
type  of  character,  who  had  very  advanced  views 
for  those  days.  They  had  a  very  large  and  pros¬ 
perous  school,  though  no  school  is  there  now. 
Many  of  the  people  read  music  readily  and  there 
were  enjoyable  choruses.  Judson  Bunnell  was  an 
authority  on  the  Scriptures.  Mrs.  George  Den¬ 
nison,  the  sister  of  E.  G.  Bunnell's  mother,  the 
Indian  Point  Dennisons,  the  Blackmans,  the  Bun¬ 
nells,  the  Churches,  the  Cooks,  Mr.  Pike,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Doolittle,  the  Harsons,  the  Can- 
fields,  the  Englishes,  the  Lloyds,  and  many  others 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  though,  as  in  all 
such  cases,  there  was  a  disturbing  element,  it  was 
a  remarkable  community ;  and  many  to-day,  as 
they  look  back  upon  it,  feel  that  those  were  good 
old  times. 

In  his  work  as  county  superintendent  Mr. 
Bunnell  has  suggested  the  course  of  the  state 
board,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  admit  of  following  it.  He  keeps  the 
schools  in  the  front  rank  of  methods  as  under¬ 
stood  in  Indiana.  When  he  came  into  office  the 
children  in  the  schools  would  jump  up  and  run 
out  at  recess  or  when  dismissed,  but  all  that  has 
been  remedied,  the  scholars  now  marching  out. 
Mr.  Bunnell  has  introduced  many  little  things  of 
that  sort.  He  insists  on  good  reading,  writing 
and  spelling,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  as  he 
believes  that  is  the  only  means  to  what  is  higher. 
He  is  not  strenuous  with  number  work  until  the 
scholars  are  older.  Mr.  Bunnell  does  not  show 
off,  nor  have  to  be  discounted. 

One  of  the  teachers  who  has  done  as  much  as, 
perhaps  more  than,  any  one  to  make  the  county 
schools  a  success  is  Mr.  Charles  J.  Brown,  now 
living  at  Union  Mills.  He  began  teaching  in  the 
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fall  of  1867,  at  Curran  school,  two  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Michigan  City  in  Cool  Spring 
township.  Daniel  Low  was  the  school  trustee. 
There  Mr.  Brown  introduced  Webb's  word 
method  in  place  of  the  ‘‘a  b  abs,"  the  first  instance 
in  the  county.  J.  G.  Laird  was  the  county  ex¬ 
aminer,  through  whose  influence  Mr.  Low  was 
induced  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Brown  as 
teacher.  From  1877  to  1880  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency,  perhaps  it  may  be  called  a  movement,  in 
the  county  to  make  every  thing  easy  for  the 
schools.  For  the  time  the  necessity  of  effort 
against  obstacles  was  lost  sight  of.  There  were 
also  those  who  were  fond  of  discussing  what  they 
termed  the  injustice  of  free  schools.  It  would  be 
easy  to  give  names  but  it  might  not  be  best,  as 
some  of  the  persons  may  be  living  now  and  in  the 
light  of  advancing  intelligence  have  thought 
better  of  the  position  which  they  took  then. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  bachelors  who  had 
no  children  to  educate — or  at  least  who  ought  not 
to  have  any — and  also  people  who  had  reared 
their  families  and  had  no  more  children  to  edu¬ 
cate — these  and  others  argued  against  taxing  the 
people  to  support  free  schools.  They  wanted  our 
county  educational  affairs  to  be  as  they  were  in 
the  south,  where  every  man  was  left  free  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  own.  *  This  of  course  hindered  the  school 
work.  In  Mr.  Brown's  experience  a  racial  war 
would  sometimes  enter  the  school,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  foreigners  would  refuse  to  learn  English ; 
but  by  great  tact  and  perseverance  he  over¬ 
came  all  difficulties.  Mrs.  Brown  had  taught  in 
the  Curran  district,  her  parents  resided  there, 
and  he  was  a  success  in  the  neighborhood ; 
though  there  as  in  many  other  districts  there  were 
some  serious  troubles,  some  times  between  the 
parents  and  teacher,  and  at  other  times  between 
the  larger  boys  and  the  teacher.  Mr.  Brown  next 
taught  in  Union  township  in  the  “Billy  Travis 
school,"  then  called  the  ‘‘Polly  Winchel  school," 
where  E.  M.  Bums  had  taught  the  year  before. 
Many,  many  incidents  might  be  related  of  these 
district  schools — incidents  where  the  teacher  was 
whipped,  where  the  teacher  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  taken  out  of  school  and  deposited  in  a  snow 
drift,  his  watch  ground  to  powder  under  offend¬ 
ing  boot  heels,  or  where  an  irate  parent  threat¬ 
ened  to  whip  the  teacher,  etc.,  etc.  Brown  taught 
in  those  districts  and  often  had  a  hard  school, 
but  he  had  smelled  powder  in  the  Civil  war  and 


been  in  many  a  scrape  requiring  nerve ;  and  often 
by  pluck,  but  generally  by  kindness,  he  won  the 
respect  of  the  district,  and  the  obedience  of  the 
scholars.  In  both  district  and  high  schools  he  has 
done  a  grand  work. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  we  mention  one 
other  teacher  who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  LaPorte  county  schools,  and  that 
is  Warren  C.-Ransburg,  Esq.  He  was  born  in 
Steuben  county,  Indiana,  July  16,  1855,  of  Ger¬ 
man  stock,  and  reared  on  a  farm.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  worked  out  by  the  month 
and  attended  school  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  became  a  Hoosier  schoolmaster. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  the  senior 
class  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso,  and  was  graduated  a  B.  S.  in  1878. 
Then  he  became  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Hanna,  and  then  of  the  high  school  at  Westville. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  close  student  of  natural 
history  and  the  mound  builders,  preparing  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  cabinets  of  specimens.  He  was  a 
power  in  the  educational  affairs  of  LaPorte 
county,  especially  in  institute  work;  a  teachers' 
institute  was  not  considered  complete  without  his 
presence,  and  his  entrance  into  the  room  always 
gave  a  degree  of  courage  and  confidence.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  School  Journal .  Later,  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  American ,  which  was  devoted  to  more 
general  educational  matters.  Then  he  was  prin¬ 
cipal  and  superintendent,  for  two  years,  of  the 
schools  in  Quincy,  Michigan,  after  which  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  LaPorte,  where  as  an  at¬ 
torney  he  still  remains. 

LaPorte  county,  according  to  the  Indiana 
Statistical  Report  of  1902,  had  nine  township 
high  schools.  Only  fifteen  of  the  ninety-two 
counties  had  more.  The  enrollments  in  those 
schools  were  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  more  than  any  other 
county.  Putnam  county  had  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  Hamilton  three  hundred  and  forty,  Marion 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  next  come 
Allen  and  Gibson  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
each.  Comment  is  unnecessary.  There  are  facts 
in  this  chapter  which  show  that  in  point  of  Amer¬ 
icanism  Indiana  is  forging  ahead  of  other  states, 
and  in  point  of  education  LaPorte  county  is  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  of  other  counties. 
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EDUCATION— MICHIGAN  CITY  AND  LAPORTE. 

“For  noble  youth,  there  is  nothing  so  meet 
As  learning  is,  to  know  the  good  from  ill; 

To  know  the  tongues,  and  perfectly  indite, 

And  of  the  laws  to  have  a  perfect  skill, 

Things  to  reform  as  right  and  justice  will; 

For  honor  is  ordained  for  no  cause, 

But  to  see  right  maintained  by  the  laws.” — 

Cavil  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 


We  come  now  to  the  two  largest  centers,  each 
of  whose  educational  data  would  make  a  book. 
Packard's  History  says  that  the  first  teacher  in 
Michigan  City  was  probably  a  Mr.  McCoy,  who 
taught  in  a  schoolhouse  erected  by  Thompson 
Francis,  architect  and  builder,  in  1834.  At  this 
statement  the  question  which  naturally  arises  is, 
whether  this  was  not  the  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  of 
the  Carev  Mission,  to  whom  we  have  before  al¬ 
luded.  The  building  in  which  the  teaching  was 
done  was  used  also  as  a  place  for  religious  meet¬ 
ings,  for  as  yet  no  building  exclusively  for  church 
purposes  had  been  erected.  At  that  time  preach¬ 
ers  frequently  stopped  over  Sunday  in  Michigan 
City,  not  desiring  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
when  they  did  so  they  were  pressed  into  service, 
and  preached  to  an  extemporized  congregation. 
Knowing  the  zeal  of  Mr.  McCoy,  that  he  should 
tarry  for  a  time  and  teach  in  that  first  school 
building,  is  just  what  we  would  expect  of  him. 
He  had  already  come  as  far  as  Hudson  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  there,  and  had  preached  in  the 
county.  In  such  a  sparse  population  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  it  was  any  other  Mr.  McCoy  who  was 
the  first  teacher  who  taught  in  Michigan  City? 
As  early  as  1835  two  schools  had  already  been 
commenced  there,  and  arrangements  were  in 
course  for  a  high  school. 


From  1838  to  1840  and  perhaps  '42  or  *43, 
there  was  a  literary  institution  in  Michigan  City 
which  occupied  a  building  three  stories  in  height. 
It  was  called  the  Michigan  City  Institute,  and  its 
principal  was  the  Rev.  James  Towner,  a  man  of 
deep  learning  and  piety.  He  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Clarissa  Ward,  afterward  Mrs.  Wyllis  Peck, 
and  by  Miss  Abigail  Coit.  The  Institute  was 
built  in  1837  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
William  Millers’  meat  market,  on  the  comer  of 
Tenth  and  Franklin  streets.  Male  students  were 
furnished  with  board  and  rooms  in  the  building, 
but  young  ladies  found  board  in  private  families 
near  the  school.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Powell,  editor 
of  the  LaPorte  Republican ,  says  that  in  1842  or 
’43  quite  a  colony  from  Clinton  township,  where 
he  then  lived,  attended  this  institute,  and  that 
their  names  were  Wolcott  B.  and  Amelia  Will¬ 
iams,  Edward  and  Amelia  Bigelow,  cousins  of 
the  first  named  couple,  Samuel  and  Emily  Will¬ 
iams,  Eldridge  T.  and  Eliza  Harding,  Darwin 
and  Seth  Patterson,  Frank  G.  and  Lucy  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  possibly  a  few  others,  and  that  as 
a  rule  they  boarded  themselves  and  had  a  good 
time.  Probably  these  are  all  gone  now. 

Mr.  Powell  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  foregoing.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Clinton  township  in  1840.  The  Michigan  City 
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Institute  was  certainly  in  operation  in  1841.  It 
began  its  fall  term  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year,  with  school  open  to  both 
sexes.  Students  were  accommodated  with  board 
and  rooms  furnished,  with  the  exception  of  beds 
and  bedding,  in  the  Institute  buildings.  Rooms 
were  furnished  to  students  who  wished  to  board 
themselves.  The  terms  of  tuition,  per  quarter, 
were :  common  branches,  $3.50 ;  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  $6.00;  other  branches,  $5.00;  room 
rent,  from  $2.00  to  $3.00;  use  of  globes,  50c. 
These  terms  were  payable  one  half  in  advance  and 
the  remainder  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The 
board  was  $1.50  per  week.  No  scholar  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  less  than  half  a  quarter,  and  no  deduc¬ 
tion  was  made  for  absence  except  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness.  For  a  time  this  school  was  quite  success¬ 
ful,  but  it  was  finally  given  up  and  the  building 
was  moved  down  upon  the  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Franklin  streets  and  converted  into 
a  hotel  so  well  known  by  old  residents  as  the 
Lake  House,  and  later  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

One  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  the  public 
schools  in  Michigan  City  was  Mr.  George  Ames, 
nowf  deceased.  Among  the  earliest  recollections 
which  some  have  of  him  are  his  expressions  fa¬ 
voring  a  higher  standard  of  public  schools  and  the 
better  education  of  the  young.  Everything  per¬ 
taining  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  he  held  very  much  at  heart.  We  will 
now  quote  verbatim  from  Mrs.  H.  J.  Willits,  of 
Michigan  City : — 

The  first  public  school  here  was  taught  by 
Mr.  Gallatin  Ashton,  father  of  Mr.  Lymon  B. 
Ashton,  in  a  small  wooden  building  on  the  lot 
where  the  Elston  school  now  stands,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Pine  and  Fourth  streets.  The  lot  was 
donated  by  Mr.  Elston  for  that  purpose.  This 
building  was  occupied  as  a  public  school  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Hubert  Williams  was  the  next 
teacher,  who  was  assisted  by  his  daughter 
Amelia.  Later  a  Miss  Lucy  Fuller  taught  a 
young  ladies’  school  there,  and  also  in  the  old 
Washington  house,  which  stood  on  the  corner 
now'  occupied  by  Mr.  Burbank,  at  the  corner  of 
Pine  and  Fourth  streets. 

For  many  years  a  select  school  was  kept  up 
in  the  old  chapel,  with  many  different  teachers, 
Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Choates,  Mrs.  Lampson,  Mr. 
Phelia  Wells,  and  Mr.  Kent  being  among  the 


most  prominent  and  best  known.  The  old  chapel 
still  stands,  being  the  third  story  of  the  building 
on  Michigan  street,  where  the  kindergarten  school 
is  held,  and  now  owned  by  Hon.  John  H.  Barker. 
Mrs.  -Susan  Lowe  and  her  sister,  Miss  Harriet 
Lowe,  were  efficient  and  faithful  teachers. 

From  1848  to  1850  Miss  Mary  Brown,  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Lord,  had  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Canada,  and  a  highly  educated  woman.  Other 
select  schools  were  held  during  the  intervening 
years  by  Miss  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Sears,  Miss  Folsom, 
and  Miss  Clemons.  Mrs.  Lydia  Evarts  was  a 
very  successful  teacher  here  for  many  years, 
teaching  a  select  school.  Miss  Mary  Van  Deusen, 
Miss  Ann  Hartwell,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Griffiths 
were  teachers  of  long,  faithful  service.  Of  the 
later  teachers  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as  they 
are  familiar  to  all  and  the  list  would  be  too  long. 

When  a  schoolhouse  was  built  in  the  early 
days  (I  have  this  from  good  authority)  one  of  its 
indispensable  appendages  was  two  wooden  pins 
over  the  teacher’s  desk  on  which  the  whips  could 
be  laid.  These  were  generally  well  trimmed 
beech  or  hazel  rods,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  length. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  would  have  half  a  dozen 
in  readiness,  some  well  worn  and  others  kept  in 
reserve.  Teachers  were  expected  to  govern  on 
the  home  plan.  The  Christian  people  of  that  day 
had  great  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  who 
has  left  an  aphorism  for  family  government,  “He 
that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son.”  They  be¬ 
lieved  the  rod  had  a  two-fold  virtue.  It  was  not 
only  a  terror  to  cut  down  but  was  a  spe¬ 
cific  against  stupidity  and  idleness.  It  was 
used  as  freely  on  the  boy  or  girl  who  failed  to 
recite  well,  as  on  the  one  who  was  guilty  of  mis¬ 
demeanor.  Beech  and  hazel  rods  had  a  wonder¬ 
fully  stirring  effect  on  both  mind  and  body.  The 
rod  has  now  become  very  unpopular  in  school. 
The  old  system  made  it  merit'  a  bad  name.  Our 
improved  methods  now  exclude  it.  The  effect* 
no  doubt,  of  too  great  reaction  from  its  extreme 
use. — So  far  Mrs.  Willits. 

There  are  at  present  in  Michigan  City,  four 
public  school  buildings  in  use,  and  four  which 
are  not  yet  completed,  thus  making  a  total  of 
eight  public  schools,  which,  next  year,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy.  Besides  these  there  are 
four  parochial  schools.  The  enrollment  of  the 
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public  schools  in  1888  was  1049,  in  1903  it  was 
2455 ;  the  enrollment  of  the  parochial  schools  is 
between  1200  and  1400.  There  were  208  pupils 
in  the  high  school  last  year,  and  19  in  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class.  The  city  expends  about  $70,000  an¬ 
nually  for  the  maintenance  of  its  schools,  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  corps  of  60  teachers.  There  are  eleven 
members  of  the  high  school  faculty,  namely : ; 

G.  W.  Henderson,  Principal. .  .History 


Margaret  Sleezer . English 

Lelia  Childs  . Mathematics 

Sadie  Sheehan  . Latin 

G.  W.  Anderson . Commercial 

C.  G.  Kibby . Penmanship 

Jesse  Turner . Science 

Carrie  Hughes  . Art 

Mrs.  Bertha  Child . German 

Florence  M.  Hoffman  . Music 

Alice  Corbin . .  Kindergarten  Supervisor 
The  members  of  the  school  board  are: 

Robert  Lytle  . President 

J.  J.  Riley  . Secretary 

J.  B.  Faulknor . Treasurer 


The  kindergarten  was  established  just  two 
years  ago,  and  the  results  were  so  gratifying  that 
there  are  now  six  kindergarten  rooms  and  eight 
teachers. 

Michigan  City  has  four  parochial  schools,  two 
Roman  Catholic  and  two  Lutheran.  St.  Mary's, 
which  is  the  German  and  English  Catholic 
school,  has  an  attendance  of  about  five  hundred, 
and  is  conducted  by  the  Order  of  School  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame.  St.  Stanislaus  is  the  Polish 
Catholic  church,  and  has  a  school  of  about  300 
attendance.  The  two  Lutheran  schools  are  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  John's.  Rev  Henry  Wickmeyer, 
of  St.  Paul's  has  the  larger  school.  He  has  four 
teachers,  four  rooms,  and  three  hundred  pupils, 
the  school  and  church  being  established  in  1873. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Hoch,  of  St.  John's,  has  three  rooms, 
three  teachers  and  two  hundred  pupils  in  his 
school.  St.  John's  church  and  school  were  es¬ 
tablished  about  forty-eight  years  ago. 

Michigan  City  had  other  educational  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  splendid  lectures  which  were  deliv¬ 
ered  there.  Even  in  the  thirties  we  find  eminent 
lecturers  on  astronomy  and  other  subjects,  de¬ 
livering  choice  lectures  before  the  people  of  the 


young  harbor  city,  and  in  the  forties  the  lectures 
embraced  also  education  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  lecturers  would  visit  both  Michigan  City 
and  LaPorte.  And  in  the  fifties  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  one  city  would  visit  the  other  city  in  a 
body.  An  instance  of  this  kind  was  on  January 
21,  1857,  when  a  great  crowd  of  teachers  and 
pupils  came  to  LaPorte  and  had  a  general  good 
time.  Michigan  City  had  the  best  lecturers  the 
country  afforded,  among  whom  were  John  G. 
Sax,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others.  Often  these 
gentlemen  were  entertained  at  dinners  given  by 
private  parties.  Bayard  Taylor  visited  Michigan 
City  more  than  once.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
De  Wolfe,  and  quite  a  large  company  was  pres¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Taylor  had  just  returned  from  his 
“Life  in  the  North  or  the  Midnight  Sun,"  and 
his  social  talk  of  the  scenes  in  that  far  away  land 
was  quite  as  interesting  as  his  lectures  on  the  same 
subject.  The  best  troupes  of  concert  singers  in 
the  country  also  visited  Michigan  City.  The  place 
took  in  almost  everything  by  way  of  instruction 
and  amusement  that  was  traveling,  and  the  people 
were  seldom  imposed  upon,  very  little  that  was 
not  good  coming  their  way. 

And  when  we  add  to  all  this  the  splendid 
public  library,  it  would  seem  that  the  educational 
advantages  of  Michigan  City  were  about  as  com¬ 
plete  as  they  could  be  for  a  place  of  its  size.  The 
nucleus  of  this  library  was  really  the  gift  of  Mr. 
George  Ames,  by  will,  for  books. 

The  public  library  was  built  in  1896,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $35,000.  The  lot  on  which  it  was  built 
is  valued  at  $5,000,  making  the  building  and 
grounds  come  to  $40,000  in  value.  The  money 
was  raised  by  personal  subscription.  Since  the 
building  was  completed  there  has  beeen  raised  an 
endowment  fund  of  $14,000  also  by  subscription. 
The  building  is  strictly  fire-proof,  being  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  and  iron,  and  contains  eight 
thousand  volumes.  Miss  L.  B.  Arnold  is  the 
present  librarian.  Recently  the  library  board 
adopted  a  resolution  abrogating  the  guarantee 
card,  which  has  always  been  a  requirement  pre¬ 
cedent  to  getting  books  from  the  library.  The 
new  order  has  already  gone  into  effect,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  library. 
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In  the  year  1833  the  first  school  house  was 
built  in  LaPorte.  So  says  General  Packard. 
And  this  is  likely ;  for  from  the  first  the  settlers 
of  LaPorte  gave  much  attention  to  school  mat¬ 
ters.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  real  data 
concerning  that  early  period.  The  most  that 
we  have  to  depend  upon  is  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  then  children  living  in  LaPorte.  But 
few  of  these  people  remain,  and  their  memories 
disagree,  and  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  unless 
taken  in  connection  with  written  or  printed  docu¬ 
ments,  or  with  dates  which  have  in  some  way 
been  recorded.  No  advertisement  of  any  school 
in  LaPorte  is  found  prior  to  1837.  It  is  certain 
that  at  that  time  John  C.  Reid  taught  a  school  in 
the  city.  It  was  taught  for  five  months,  be¬ 
ginning  in  November,  and  was  limited  to  thirty 
scholars.  Instruction  was  given  “in  the  most  cor¬ 
rect  manner  in  orthography,  orthoepy,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
algebra,  astronomy  with  the  use  of  globes, 
elements  of  geometery,  trigonometry  and  sur¬ 
veying,  navigation,  natural  and  moral  philos¬ 
ophy,  elements  of  chemistry  with  experiments 
as  far  as  practicable,  history  ancient  and  modern, 
and  composition.  Close  application  to  study 
was  required  of  every  pupil,  and  correct  morals 
were  taught  in  all  the  departments.  Any  pupil 
who  could  read  was  received  without  regard  to 
age,  on  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  school. 
Public  examinations  were  held  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  and  the  rule  was  to  receive  scholars 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  for  the 
whole  term.  Mr.  Reid  taught  school  a  long  time 
in  LaPorte.  The  regular  fall  session  of  his 
school  began  on  Monday,  August  30,  1841,  and 
continued  until  Christmas.  In  1845  a^so  be  was 
still  here,  notwithstanding  that  the  LaPorte  Uni¬ 
versity  was  flourishing,  and  in  that  year  his 
school  did  not  close  until  July  third.  He  must 
have  been  a  strong  and  substantial  educator. 

In  the  fall  of  1841  the  Misses  Brumm,  from 
New  York  city,  opened  a  female  seminary  in  the 
house  which  had  recently  been  occupied  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Bailey  in  the  southwest  part  of  LaPorte. 
The  school  year  was  divided  into  two  terms  of 
five  months  each,  and  was  “conducted  on  the 
most  approved  principles.”  Attention  was  “paid 
to  those  accomplishments  and  graces  so  highly 
ornamental  and  necessary  to  a  finished  educa- 
21 


tion.”  The  references  of  these  two  ladies  were 
John  B.  Steenbergen,  James  Andrew,  Abraham 
Fravel,  Colonel  W.  A.  Place,  and  Franklin 
Thwing. 

In  1842  the  subject  of  education  received 
much  attention  in  LaPorte,  not  only  from  educa¬ 
tors  but  from  the  public  generally,  and  much  was 
said  and  written  concerning  the  weakness  of  the 
public  school  system.  In  1850  there  was  much 
discussion  of  union  schools.  In  1861,  and  again 
in  1871,  Mr.  C.  F.  Kimball,  then  principal  of  the 
high  school,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  educa¬ 
tion,  and  at  other  times  also  all  through  the  years 
there  was  much  interest  here  in  the  subject  of 
education,  as  shown  by  articles  and  documents 
still  extant. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  educational  history  of  LaPorte  is 
the  great  number  of  private  schools  which  have 
been  taught  in  the  city.  To  mention  them  all 
and  say  a  few  words  concerning  each  would  re¬ 
quire  a  whole  chapter.  In  1843,  and  before,  the 
Lancasterian  Academy,  a  high-grade  school  for 
both  sexes,  “located  in  a  retired  and  pleasant  part 
of  the  village  of  LaPorte,”  was  in  operation,  with 
F.  P.  Cummins  as  principal.  In  the  fall  of  1849 
Miss  E.  J.  Forsyth  opened  a  school  “in  the  upper 
room  of  the  institution  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Cummins,”  which  was  exclusively  for  ladies.  In 
August,  1849,  a  teachers’  institute  was  held  in 
Mishawaka.  This  was  then  a  new  thing  in  this 
section  of  country,  and  the  idea  was  borrowed 
from  the  state  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  the  east  conducted  the  insti¬ 
tute,  and  LaPorte  people  were  greatly  interested 
in  it.  The  LaPorte  committee  were  Gilbert  Hath¬ 
away,  Samuel  E.  Williams,  Willard  A.  Place, 
Harvey  Strong,  Franklin  Strong,  F.  Church, 
Rev.  H.  C.  Benson,  and  C.  W.  Pomeroy.  In  the 
fifties  there  was  the  school  of  Miss  E.  K.  Chand¬ 
ler,  the  select  school  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  O. 
Dyer,  which  was  taught  in  the  “West  school- 
house,”  the  select  school  of  Mrs.  Scott  assisted  by 
Miss  Terry,  which  commenced  its  third  term  on 
Monday  the  14th  of  August,  1856,  in  the  building 
then  “recently  occupied  by  Miss  Way  two  blocks 
south  of  the  brick  schoolhouse.”  There  were  the 
select  school  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson,  in  the  “White 
schoolhouse,”  the  school  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sisson  with 
“her  usual  corps  of  teachers,”  and  the  school  of 
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Miss  Marion  Harvey  at  the  corner  of  Clay  and 
Prairie  (now  Maple  avenue).  Miss  Harvey  was 
assisted  in  the  higher  departments  by  Miss  Jennie 
Marvin,  a  practical  and  thorough  teacher  from 
Ohio.  In  the  sixties  there  was  Parson’s  Male  and 
EemaJe  College  with  rooms  in  Allen’s  block  at 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and 
Main  street,  with  its  classical  and  English  depart¬ 
ments,  but  which  later  became  Parson’s  Com¬ 
mercial  school.  In  September,  1862  Mr.  J.  W. 
"Vandewalker  opened  a  school  in  Wilson’s  Hall. 
In  February  of  the  same  year  the  Misses  White- 
liead  and  Reese  opened  the  third  term  of  their 
^singing  school  over  Elliel’s  tobacco  store.  There 
were  Bryant’s  class  in  penmanship  which  soon 
developed  into  a  commercial  school,  William  P. 
Phelan’s  technical  and  training  school,  and  many 
others. 

But  there  were  two  schools  which  deserve 
special  notice.  One  of  them  was  the  school 
taught  by  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Holmes,  who  after¬ 
wards  conducted  a  fine  school  for  young  ladies 
in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Holmes  must  have 
been  a  superior  teacher,  for  the  St.  Louis  Demo¬ 
crat,  the  Springfield  (Illinois)  State  Journal , 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  those  days  place  her 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  educators  of  her 
time. 

The  other  school  worthy  of  special  mention 
was  the  Young  Ladies  Seminary,  taught  by  Miss 
Julia  A.  Howell,  in  which  the  tuition  in  the  higher 
English  branches  was  $4.00,  and  in  the  primary 
department  $3.00.  Though  the  school  was  for 
3£irls,  a  limited  number  of  boys  under  nine  years 
of  age  were  received.  The  school  closed  its 
term  usually  with  an  exhibition  of  chste  and  beau¬ 
tiful  exercises,  and  except  in  the  summer  interim, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  next  term  began.  It 
"had  the  best  of  recommendations,  and  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  satisfaction. 

Miss  Howell,  now  Mrs.  D.  Noves,  started 
fier  school  in  the  fall  of  i860,  with  about  sixty 
pupils.  She  was  assisted  by  Martha  W.  Tinker, 
of  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  who  for  the  past  thir¬ 
ty  years  has  been  a  missionary  in  Van,  Armenia. 
Miss  Tinker  is  now  Mrs.  Dr.  George  C.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  who  is  a  missionarv  phvsician.  Miss  How¬ 
ell  was  also  assisted  by  Miss  Ellen  Keyes,,  of 
Elgin,  Illinois.  The  school  continued  for  about 
three  years  and  closed  with  a  hundred  scholars. 


The  school  flourished  during  its  whole  existence 
and  was  closed  only  because  of  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Howell  to  D.  Noyes.  When  the  school 
started  it  occupied  the  house  next  door  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  Perry 
street.  It  moved  from  there  to  a  barn  belonging 
to  Captain  Thomas  Pryce,  an  uncle  of  Miss  How¬ 
ell,  the  bam  having  been  remodeled  into  a  school 
building.  Afterwards  the  school  was  moved  to 
a  house  on  the  comer  of  Prairie,  now  Maple 
avenue  and  Chicago  streets,  where  more  commo¬ 
dious  quarters  were  obtained.  The  alumnae  of 
this  school  hold  an  annual  banquet  at  the'  Tee- 
garden  Hotel  and  call  themselves  the  “Noyesy 
Howells.” 

James  C.  Howell,  the  father  of  Julia  A.  How¬ 
ell  Noyes,  came  to  LaPorte  city  in  1832  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  second  dry  goods  store  in  the  city, 
on  the  same  lot  now  occupied  by  Leffman’s  mil¬ 
linery  store,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue  and  Main  street.  George  Allen  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  store  on  the  lot  now  occupied 
by  the  office  of  the  Wilson  Lumber  Company. 
Mr.  Howell  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  was  a  member  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  which  built  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  LaPorte.  The  same  building  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Disciples  church.  Mr.  Howell  married 
Miss  Helen  M.  Newell,  stepdaughter  of  Captain 
Abner  Bailey,  in  1836,  and  moved  to  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  In  1842  he  moved  from  Racine  to 
Chicago,  and  died  there  in  1855.  The  prop¬ 
erty  now  bounded  bv  First  street,  Indiana  ave¬ 
nue,  Harrison  street  and  Tyler  street  all  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Bailey. 

So  numerous  and  so  excellent  were  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  LaPorte,  that  in  the  LaPorte 
County  Whig  of  November  6,  1847,  occurred  the 
following  which  was  headed,  “Our  Literary  In¬ 
stitutions.” 

“We  know  of  no  place  where  the  people  can 
boast  of  as  many  good  schools.  The  buildings 
and  churches  are  emblematic  of  the  spirit  of  our 
people.  Here  we  have  every  facility  of  education. 
The  medical  school  which  has  just  commenced 
its  sessions  will  be  attended  by  an  unusually 
brge  number  of  students.  Many  of  them  are 
already  present,  and  they  are  a  very  intelligent 
bodv  of  men.  Among  the  schools  we  mention 
LaPorte  University, *  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Cummins.  He  has  a  large  and 1  commodious 
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building  and  is  prepared  and  qualified  to  give 
instruction.  A  school  exclusively  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  ladies  is  conducted  in  this  place 
by  Misses  Crosby  and  Smith,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  it  well  attended  by  rosy-cheeked  misses 
cf  our  village  and  vicinity.  We  learn  that  a 
female  seminary  is  to  be  located  here  and  the 
necessary  buildings  erected.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dwelle,  Mr.  Austin,  and  Mr.  Reed  have  opened 
their  schools  for  the  winter.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  LaPorte  is  highly  favored  in  educational 
matters.” 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  J.  M. 
Holrres  opened  a  business  school  in  LaPorte  and 
carried  it  on  for  fifteen  years,  when  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  J.  N.  Poole  and  W.  Whitmer.  They 
continued  the  school  until  about  1890,  when  it 
was  closed  for  about  two  years.  George  Fa- 
mum  reopened  it,  but  at  the  end  of  three  months 
H.  C.  Xoe  tpok  the  management  of  it.  Mr. 
Xoe  was  assisted  by  J.  X.  Poole,  William  Miller, 
and  Xellie  Winchell,  as  teachers.  The  school 
thrived  under  Mr.  Noe's  management  until  about 
1901,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

There  also  is  the  Hawlev-Hennessey  Home, 
situated  on  the  Pine  Lake  road,  northwest  of 
LaPorte,  a  school  where  orphan  children,  or 
children  whose  parents  are  temporarily  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  or  children  whose  parents 
for  any  other  reason  are  prevented  from  caring 
for  them  in  their  own  homes,  are  taken  and  cared 
for  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  education  after 
kindergarten  methods. 

Xor  should  the  Horological  school  be  for¬ 
gotten,  a  school  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  men  in  the  art  of  watch-making 
and  repairing;  and  as  the  fitting  of  spectacles 
to  needy  eyes  is  a  part  of  that  business,  the  school 
has  its  department  of  optics,  in  which  department 
J.  H.  William  Meyer,  M.  D.,  of  LaPorte,  who 
is  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  purpose,  has  for 
many  years  given  to  the  students  scientific  lec¬ 
tures  on  optics  and  so  much  of  ophthalmology 
as  is  required.  For  some  years  this  school  oc¬ 
cupied  the  large  and  well  lighted  building  at  the 
comer  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Washington 
street :  but  in  1892  Mrs.  Lida  Bradley  and  F.  F. 
Ide  purchased  all  the  stock;  and  though  some 
improvements  were  made,  and  there  were  eighty- 
two  students,  after  a  time  the  larger  interests  of 
the  school  were  removed  to  Peoria.  Still,  a 


watch  school  has  been  continued  here  under  the 
instruction  and  supervision  of  John  L.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  attended  annually  by  quite  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  which  has  done  some  excellent  work; 
but  even  this  suspended  operations  in  the  spring 
of  1904,  and  now  the  horological  schools  of  La¬ 
Porte  are  things  of  the  past 

As  to  parochial  schools,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  1849,  the  Rev.  Solon  W.  Manny, 
A.  M.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  LaPorte,  opened  a  school  in  the  room 
opposite  the  public  square,  which  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  It  was  known 
as  St.  Paul's  school.  Application  for  member¬ 
ship  must  be  made  to  the  rector,  and  every 
scholar  was  expected  to  be  supplied  with  a 
prayer  book.  Common  and  high  English 
branches,  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught.  This 
school,  however,  did  not  flourish,  as  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  constituency  to  make  it  a  success, 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  energy  in  conducting  it. 

The  German  Lutheran  school  was  founded 
in  1857  by  Rev.  R.  Tramm,  who,  besides  being 
rector  of  the  parish,  was  the  only  teacher  of  the 
school  for  two  years.  At  that  time  the  parish 
was  financially  able  to  support  a  teacher,  and 
Mr.  Emrich  filled  the  position  for  about  eight 
years,  or  until  about  1867.  At  that  time  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  G.  Siegert  took  charge  of  the  school  and 
is  the  present  principal.  The  school  started  with 
seven  pupils  and  the  number  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  until  now  it  has  two  hundred  and  sixtv- 
four  pupils  and  four  teachers,  including  Profes¬ 
sor  Siegert.  The  grades  run  from  one  to  seven, 
after  which  the  scholars  enter  the  public  schools, 
and  the  school  is  in  session  ten  months  ot  tne 
year.  The  school  has  a  fine,  large  brick  building 
near  the  church  on  A  street. 

Another  parochial  school  is  that  of  St.  Paul's 
German  Evangelical  church  on  West  Main 
street.  When  the  church  was  founded,  April  30, 
1867/  the  founder,  Rev.  I.  Kammerer,  organized 
a  parochial  school  and  taught  the  same,  so  did 
his  successor,  until  the  church  was  financially 
able  to  employ  a  teacher.  There  was  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  teachers;  some  of  them  are  still  in  their 
chosen  calling  in  other  parochial  schools  of  the 
Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America.  At  the 
present  time  the  school  is  held  on  Saturday  fore¬ 
noon  from  September  to  June  and  taught  by  the 
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pastor.  At  the  same  time  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  from  September  to  Easter,  three 
afternoons  of  the  week,  after  the  close  of  the 
public  school  each  clay. 

For  the  account  of  the  following  school  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Father  Mesman, 
Priest  of  St.  Joseph's  church : 

The  school  of  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  church 
was  opened  some  forty-five  years  ago  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Father  Scherrer,  first  resi¬ 
dent  priest  of  St.  Joseph's  church  who  it  seems 
combined  with  his  pastoral  office  that  of  first 
teacher.  The  first  school  building,  still  standing 
opposite  the  present  school,  was  private  property 
of  Mr.  Rumely,  scantily  and  poorly  furnished, 
and  in  use  only  a  few  years  till  somewhere 
about  '63  the  present  modest  building  was  reared 
and  later  on  in  the  seventies  was  enlarged  to  its 
present  size  and  capacity.  During  the  first  fif¬ 
teen  years  some  six  or  seven  teachers  served  for 
various  periods,  men,  apparently,  of  ability  and 
moral  worth,  and,  singularly  enough,  as  if  in 
pioneer  times,  almost  forgotten  already  by  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day.  It  shows  how  little 
of  time  and  human  society  is  ours  or  given  us. 
During  the  above  specified  time  the  pedagogues 
serving  at  various  periods,  disregarding  succes¬ 
sion,  were  such  men  as  Messrs.  Meyerhoffer, 
Baldwick,  Koenig,  Zeph  Walmerad  and  Humes 
Brothers.  In  1870  a  young  priest  was  sent  here, 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Oechtering,  now  V.  G.  of  Ft. 
Wayne  diocese,  who  brought  during  his  ten  years 
of  pastorate  a  young  teacher  Mr.  Mayle  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  destinies  of  the  young  citizens,  and 
many  now  living  in  LaPorte  have  a  vivid  and 
material  recollection  how  deeply  the  decalogue 
of  physical  or  willow  suasion  penetrated,  ab¬ 
stracting  from  pantaloon  environment.  In  the 
summer  of  1880,  Mr.  B.  J.  Kohne,  under  the  Rev. 
J.  Nussbaum,  deceased,  was  installed  and  contin¬ 
ued  sixteen  years  in  office,  a  man  of  moral  and 
Christian  worth  and  integrity  seldom  found.  The 
present  holding  of  office  since  1896  is  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  community  of  the  C.  P.  P.  S.  order,  who 
provide  instruction  for  some  eighty  odd  pupils 
in  the  ordinary  elementary  branches  as  in  the 
other  common  or  public  schools  at  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  salary,  made  possible  by  a  life  of  restric¬ 
tion  on  themselves  as  well  as  edification  to  their 
pupils. 


During  these  many  years  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  pupils  has  varied  from  fifty  to  over 
a  hundred,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  condition  of 
the  city  of  LaPorte,  caused  by  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  and  removing  from  place  to  place  of  former 
vital  and  life-giving  industries.  That  a  good 
school  and  a  competent  instructor  in  it  is  held  by 
the  members  of  this  church  (an  heirloom  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  ages  past)  as  a  most  important 
factor,  is  evidenced  by  the  voluntary  financial 
sacrifice  which  annually  approximates  $1,000  and 
in  years  past,  at  times,  probably  exceeded  that 
figure. 

St.  Rose’s  Academy  was  established  and  has 
been  fostered  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
The  priests  of  that  order  had  charge  of  the 
spiritual  training  of  the  pupils,  and  the  sisters 
were,  and  still  are,  the  teachers.  The  writer  is 
informed  that  the  academy  was  established  in 
1856,  and  that  it  first  occupied  a  building  imme¬ 
diately  south  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  on  the  comer 
of  Monroe  and  Osborne  streets.  However  that 
may  be,  it  was  reopened  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1856,  by  the  sisters,  in  their  new  resi¬ 
dence  just  north  of  St.  Peter's,  to  remain  there 
until  such  time  as  they  might  be  able  to  erect  an 
academy.  The  time  soon  came  and  the  school 
was  built.  The  plan  of  education  was  published 
at  the  time  of  the  reopening.  The  sisters  held  a 
fair  in  1856,  and  another  in  1857.  At  the  one  in 
1857  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
brass  bands  were  present  and  furnished  music 
on  each  evening.  The  fair  was  held  February 
17th  and  18th.  There  were  the  usual  guessing 
game,  lotteries,  etc.,  and  the  object  was  to 
pay  off  the  debt  on  the  sisters'  school.  Scholars 
of  the  city  schools  when  accompanied  by  their 
teachers  were  admitted  to  the  fair  free.  The 
honorary  managers  were  Dr.  T.  D.  Lemon,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cessford,  Nathaniel  Lee,  Edward  Vail,  T. 
M.  Gleeson,  George  Seymour,  J.  Kreidler,  P. 
Steenberg,  James  Forrester,  Samuel  Burson, 
Benjamin  Kress,  A.  J.  Wair,  A.  H.  Robinson, 
F.  McCullum,  S.  Van  Pelt,  John  Faller,  Daniel 
Fry,  and  John  Rumely ;  and  the  committee  of 
arrangements  were  P.  Huncheon,  J.  McIntyre, 
John  Kelly,  Daniel  Casey,  Richard  Huncheon, 
David  Grant,  Stephen  Shehan,  John  Dalton, 
George  Ballard,  and  E.  W.  Kennedy.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  that,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
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tionable  lottery  features,  the  citizens  generally 
were  willing  to  help  in  a  good  cause.  The  fair 
passed  off  pleasantly  and  successfully  though  the 
weather  was  bad.  John  Rumely  drew  the  furn¬ 
iture,  A.  H.  Robinson  the  gold  watch,  and  L. 
Doyle  the  dressing  case.  At  the  fall  session 
of  1856  there  were  eightv-four  pupils,  twenty- 
four  of  whom  were  boys.  At  the  next  session 
young  or  married  ladies  were  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  at  certain  hours.  In  the  spring  of  1857  an 
addition  was  built  to  the  academy.  On  July 
1.  1857,  there  occurred  a  distribution  of  pre¬ 
miums  to  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  sisters 
went  on  holding  festivals  through  the  years,  until 
now  the  school  has  large,  pleasant  buildings  on 
Ridge  street,  with  an  attendance  in  1903-4  of 
seventy-five  day  scholars  and  twenty  to  thirty 
boarders.  The  present  head  of  the  school  is  Sis¬ 
ter  Mary  Cheophila.  The  grades  of  study  run 
from  one  to  twelve. 

During  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Hail- 
man  as  superintendent  of  LaPorte  city  schools, 
Mrs.  Haitman  had  a  kindergarten  training 
school.  The  school  building  stood  on  Indiana 
avenue,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  residence 
of  F.  E.  Osborne,  Esq.,  and  was  fitted  with  all 
conveniences  for  its  purpose.  It  has  since  been 
moved  to  Ridge  street,  and  a  double  dwelling 
house  made  of  it.  Mrs.  Hailman  was  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  scientific  kindergartener,  a  mistress 
of  its  theories,  and  many  were  the  teachers  who 
went  out  from  her  classes  more  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  principles  of  modern  education, 
and  better  fitted  to  teach  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  public  schools  of  La¬ 
Porte.  The  high  school  class  of  1903  published 
“The  Maple,”  an  elaborate,  illustrated  volume 
containing  the  names  of  the  alumni  and 
alumnae  of  the  high  school,  with  much 
interesting  and  facetious  matter,  and  among 
other  things,  a  careful,  condensed  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  LaPorte,  which 
though  a  small  mountain  of  data  on  the  subject 
lies  on  the  writers'  desk,  he  thinks  sufficient  to 
include  here.  He  has  sought  to  find  a  like  his¬ 
tory  of  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  City  that 
he  might  publish  that  also,  but  has  been  unable 
to  do  so. 


The  LaPorte  City  Schools. 

Historical  Sketch  by  Supt.  Jno .  A .  W ood. 

The  public  schools  of  LaPorte  were  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  new  school  law  of  1852,  which 
was  made  to  conform  with  the  radical  changes  in 
educational  provisions  made  by  the  new  state 
constitution. 

In  1856  a  public  meeting  was  called  at  the 
court  house  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  public 
school  system  should  be  adopted  for  LaPorte. 
After  earnest  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
private  schools  and  public  (called  pauper) 
schools,  Messrs.  Gilbert  Hathaway,  Amzi  Clark 
and  Benjamin  P.  Walker  were  appointed  a  board 
of  school  trustees  to  establish  the  public  system. 
During  the  same  year  the  little  brick  ward 
schools  were  built,  one  for  each  ward  of  the 
city.  These  soon  became  inadequate  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children,  and  later  the 
board,  of  which  James  Moore  was  president  and 
John  B.  Niles  was  secretary,  determined  to  secure 
an  architect  and  draw  up  plans  for  a  large  build¬ 
ing  capable  of  taking  in  all  the  children  of  the 
city.  This  much  done,  they  halted  and  a  general 
election  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  new  building  should  be  constructed. 
The  decision  was  favorable  to  building  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  election  of  Judge  W .  C.  Hannah, 
president,  Rev.  G.  C.  Noyes,  secretary  and  La¬ 
fayette  Crane,  who  was  absent  on  special  service 
in  the  sanitary  commission  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  was  elected  treasurer,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  filled  more  than  seven  years. 

This  board  constructed  the  building  now 
known  as  the  Central  Building  and  on  its  com¬ 
pletion  the  schools  were  consolidated. 

The  schools  in  the  ward  buildings  had  been 
ungraded  and  were  practically  independent  but 
in  1865  after  much  argument  pro  and  con  Mr. 
T.  L.  Adams,  principal  of  the  Adams  Private 
Academy,  was  appointed  superintendent  and  the 
graded  school  system  was  established.  The 
graded  system  implies  a  scheme  whereby  the 
pupils  are  required  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course 
of  study,  and  are  classified  according  to  their 
attainments. 

The  printed  report  of  1869-70  shows  that 
gradation  was  accomplished  only  after  a  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  to  the  innovation.  In  this  re¬ 
port  considerable  space  was  given  to  arguments 
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for  the  desirability  of  the  graded  system.  The 
report  of  1871  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  refitting  and  remodeling  in  the  high  school 
building,  now  known  as  the  Central  building. 
In  1872-73  a  plea  for  desks  for  the  primary 
rooms  was  made  in  the  following  words,  “In  the 
primary  schools  (of  which  there  are  five)  there 
is  no  school  where  all  the  pupils  are  provided 
with  desks,  and  in  two  of  them  not  one  is  thus 
provided.  In  these  grades  the  slate  is  in  almost 
constant  use,  and  must  be  held  upright  in  the 
arm  or  placed  upon  the  lap — in  either  case  com¬ 
pelling-  an  awkward  and  unnatural  position.” 
The  report  of  the  following  year  shows  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  desks  in  primary  grades.  We 
dwell  thus  fully  on  this  point  that  the  present 
generation  may  realize  the  long  period  of  pri¬ 
vation  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  school  work  which  are  so  fully  and 
abundantly  furnished  in  our  schools. 

From  the  report  of  1875  we  learn  the 
system  of  elocutionary  and  rhetorical  exercises 
had  been  in  use  two  years.  Music  had  been  in 
the  schools  three  years,  and  the  course  in  Ger¬ 
man  extended  through  six  years.  Here  we  see 
that  LaPorte  was  fully  up  to  the  best  schools  of 
the  country  in  enriching  its  curriculum. 

The  three  following  reports  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  employing  only  thoroughly  equipped 
teachers  and  retaining  only  thoroughly  efficient 
ones.  This  points  to  a  high  standard  for  the 
teaching  corps.  In  1876  there  was  much  discus¬ 
sion  over  the  question  of  “Overwork,  Home 
Study,  Dissipation,  Etc.,”  and  in  1878,  two  years 
before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Manual  Training 
department  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  there  was  a  strong  plea  made  for  the 
introduction  of  Technical — now  called  Manual 
Training. 

In  1879  “Home  Study  and  Overwork”  was 
again  a  mooted  question.  For  three  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  subjects  of  primary  and  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  and  English  composition  were 
emphasized.  In  1882  drawing  was  introduced 
as  a  regular  study  with  Mr.  Frank  Aborn,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  special  teacher.  The  next 
year  brought  an  earnest  endeavor  to  improve  the 
penmanship  work.  The  school  library  was  added 
to  quite  extensively,  and  a  creditable  library  list 
was  published.  During  the  same  year  the  stoves 
used  in  many  of  the  buildings  were  jacketed  and 
so  connected  with  fresh  air  flues  that  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  rooms  was  greatly  improved. 

From  1883  to  1893  was  a  very  prosperous 


period  in  the  school  history  of  LaPorte.  Into 
the  strong  and  progressive  school  spirit  and 
work  built  up  by  his  predecessors  Dr.  W.  X. 
Hailman  introduced  the  “New  Education” 
carrying  with  it  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  incorporation  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  manual  work,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  work  upon  the  concentric  circle  plan. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  time  there  were 
no  published  reports,  but  the  schools  were  con¬ 
tinually  advanced  and  improved,  and  in  1893,  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  a  certificate 
was  issued  by  the  Exposition  judges  awarding  a 
medal  to  the  Public  Schools,  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
for  completeness  of  system  from  kindergarten  to 
graduation,  good  training,  and  excellent  results 
in  all  grades. 

In  1890  the  department  of  drawing  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  high  school,  and  Professor  Fred¬ 
eric  H.  Simons,  the  present  incumbent,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  teacher  and  supervisor  of  art  work.  In 
1892  the  commercial  department  was  organized. 

During  the  year  1894  the  present  high  school 
building  was  erected  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
schools,  caused  by  the  growth  in  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  and  extension  of  work.  In  this  building 
ample  provision  for  the  future  was  thought  to 
have  been  made,  when  provision  was  made  for 
one  hundred  seventy-five  pupils.  The  present 
high  school  enrollment  is  two  hundred  forty- 
three.  This  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Indiana  Medical  College. 

For  many  years  the  LaPorte  high  school 
has  been  on  the  list  of  Indiana  commissioned  high 
schools,  and  in  the  year  1887  the  school  was  en¬ 
tered  on  the  three  years’  accredited  list  of  Mich¬ 
igan  University.  In  1897  the  commercial  course 
was  extended ;  the  department  of  English  was 
organized ;  the  school  was  entered  on  the  ac¬ 
credited  list  as  a  co-operating  school  with  Chi¬ 
cago  University,  and  its  graduates  given  privi¬ 
lege  of  entering  the  freshman  classes  without 
examination.  Since  1898  the  list  of  colleges 
accrediting  the  work  of  the  schools  has  grown 
so  as  to  include  practically  all  schools  belonging 
to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  and  also  some  courses  in  the 
eastern  colleges.  The  grades  styled  8}4,  which 
practically  increased  the  time  spent  on  grade 
work  to  nine  years  below  the  high  school  has 
been  abolished ;  the  course  of  study  has  been 
thoroughly  reorganized ;  book  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  with  dealers  to  secure  great  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  of  books  and  supplies.  A  book 
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rental  plan  has  been  established  enabling  all  who 
desire  so  to  do,  to  rent  the  text  books  necessary 
for  carrying  on  their  work,  instead  of  purchasing 
them.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
city  have  had  their  work  organized  on  the  de¬ 
partmental  plan,  giving  the  children  the  advant¬ 
age  of  specialists  as  their  instructors  in  these 
classes,  and  making  it  possible  to  organize  the 
departmental  and  high  school  classes  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  program,  promotions,  electives,  etc. 

School  exhibits,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
displayed  the  actual  products  of  the  pupils’  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  considerable  attention 
and  commendation  to  the  schools.  A  library  of 
nearly  8,000  sheets  of  mounted  pictures,  arranged 
and  classified  by  topics  has  been  collected  in 
the  various  rooms  for  the  better  illustration  of 
the  school  work,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
mounted  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  various 
subjects  have  been  mounted  in  scrap  book  form 
and  are  preserved  in  the  respective  rooms  of  the 
different  grades  for  the  inspection  of  patrons, 
pupils  and  visiting  teachers,  and  for  a  true  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  course  of  study  as  worked  out  by  the 
schools. 

During  this  same  period,  from  1898  to  date, 
quite  extensive  repairs  have  been  made.  Every 
school  building  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled ; 
walls  cleaned  and  tinted  and  some  steel  ceilings 
put  in.  Cement  walks  have  been  put  on  and 
around  all  school  grounds;  heating  plants  have 
been  remodeled,  or  new  ones  installed  in  all  the 
large  buildings.  The  high  school  gymnasium 
has  been  established ;  the  school  indebtedness 
has  been  lifted ;  the  transfer  receipts  on  account 
of  tuition  from  nonresidents  have  been  more 
than  quadrupled ;  and  the  libraries  and  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  lists  have  had  extensive  addi¬ 
tions. 

The  present  attendance  both  in  grades  and 
high  school  has  never  been  equalled  in  our 
schools.  The  teaching  corps  has  been  harmonious 
and  a  unit  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  and  the  good  work  and  standing  of  the 
schools  is  attested,  at  home,  by  the  cordial  and 
loyal  support  of  our  citizens,  the  liberal  patron¬ 
age  from  nonresidents,  and,  abroad,  by  our  un¬ 
usually  large  and  successful  college  representa¬ 
tion.  which  includes  for  the  present  year  fifty- 
one  students  in  twenty-one  different  collegiate  or 
technical  schools. 

La  Porte  schools,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
private  schools  up  to  the  present  time,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  schools  may 
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ever  deserve  and  hold  an  honorable  position  in 
the  educational  world. 

Appended  are  the  names  of  the  members  of 
school  boards,  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  of  LaPorte  public  schools,  with  the 
date  of  service : 

Members  of  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

Gilbert  Hathaway,  Amzi  Clark,  1856-59; 
Benjamin  Walker,  1856-63 ;  James  Moore,  John 

B.  Niles,  1859-63;  Judge  W.  C.  Hannah,  Rev. 
Geo.  C.  Noyes  and  Lafayette  Crane,  1863-69; 
Hugh  Donley,  1869-75  J  Ur.  R.  O.  Crandall  and 
W.  A.  Place,  1869-70;  Ralph  Davidson,  1870-71 ; 
Fred  West,  1871-72;  John  P.  Early,  1871-74; 
T.  J.  Foster,  1872-76;  Simon  Wile,  1874-83; 
Ellis  Michael,  1875-88;  Rev.  J.  F.  Kendall,  1876- 
77 ;  L.  D.  Webber,  1870-80,  and  1882-83 ;  E.  H. 
Scott,  1880-81 ;  Hon.  Mortimer  Nye,  1881-82, 
and  1901 ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Church,  1883-87 ;  Morgan 
H.  Weir,  1887-90;  C.  H.  Truesdell,  1887-88;  W. 
A.  Hosmer,  1888-91;  Martin  Weber,  1890-96; 
Joseph  Jackson,  1891-94;  Samuel  Fox,  1892-94; 
Simon  C.  Freese,  1894-95 ;  L.  F.  Weaver,  1894- 
97;  Robert  Morrison,  1895-98;  Julius  Barnes, 
1896-99  ;Dr.  J.  H.  Wm.  Meyer,  1896-1900 ; Theo¬ 
dore  Lorig,  1899-1901 ;  E.  C.  Hall  1899 — ;  F. 
W.  Meissner,  1900 — ;  J.  B.  Rupel,  1901-1904, 
who  has  recently  been  elected  to  succeed  himself. 

Superintendents. 

T.  L.  Adams,  1865-7;  C.  F.  Kimball,  1867-9; 

C.  E.  Otis,  A.  B.  1869-71 ;  J.  E.  Hinman,  A.  B. 
1871-73;  L.  B.  Swift,  Ph.  M.  1873-9;  Frederic 

L.  Bliss,  A.  B.  1879-80;  John  J.  Abel,  1880-82; 
Horace  Phillips,  A.  M.  1882-3;  W.  N.  Hailman 
Ph.  D.  1883-Jan.  1,  1894;  W.  H.  Elson,  Acting 
Supt.  1892-3;  James  F.  Knight,  Jan.  1894-96; 
Osman  C.  Seelye,  Ph.  B.  1896-8;  John  A.  Wood, 

A.  M.  1898  to  date. 

Principals  of  High  School 

C.  F.  Kimball,  1865-9;  Coleman  Bancroft, 

B.  S.  1869-71 ;  B.  F.  French,  A.  B.  1871-72;  L. 
B.  Swift,  Ph.  B.  1872-3;  James  Riddle  Goffe, 
Ph.  M.  1873-78;  F.  L.  Bliss,  B.  A.  1878-79; 
John  J.  Abel,  1879-80;  Edward  M.  Brown,  1880- 
82;  George  Hemple  A.  B.  1882-84;  Edward 

M.  Brown,  1884-6;  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  1886-8; 
Nathan  D.  Corbin,  1888-9;  Arthur  G.  Hall,  B.  S. 
1889-91;  Jas.  F.  Knight,  1891-3;  H.  J.  Leggett, 
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189 3“7 ;  J°hn  A.  Wood,  A.  B.  1897-8 ;  I.  N.  War¬ 
ren,  A.  B.  1898-1902;  Frederic  L.  Sims,  B.  S. 
1902  to  date. 

La  Porte  University  deserves  special  mention. 
In  the  winter  of  1840-41  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  state  legislature,  through  the  exertions 
of  Hon.  John  H.  Bradley,  who  was  then  a  mem¬ 
ber  from  LaPorte,  for  a  school  of  high  rank  to 
be  called  the  LaPorte  University.  The  charter 
was  drawn  by  William  P.  Andrew  and  provided 
for  an  institution  which  should  have  a  literary, 
a  medical  and  a  law  department.  The  medical 
and  law  departments  were  organized  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  The  prime  mover  in  organizing 
the  law  school  was  Judge  William  P.  Andrew. 
The  school  began  its  sessions  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  December,  1841,  and  thereafter  had  two 
yearly  sessions  of  five  months  each,  opening 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  in  October. 
The  school  had  its  moot  court,  and  a  thorough 
course  of  reading  in  law,  with  proper  examina¬ 
tions,  and  furnished  text  books  to  the  scholars 
who  desired  them. 

At  this  very  time  the  medical  college  was 
holding  its  first  session.  An  old  copy  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  County  Whig  of  February  23,  1842,  men¬ 
tions  the  names  of  the  faculty  of  “The  Medical 
Department  of  the  LaPorte  University.”  The 
faculty  were  Dainel  Meeker,  M.  D.,  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  surgery;  J.  P.  Andrew,  M.  D.,  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children ;  and  F.  W.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  the  chair 
of  materia  medica,  chemistry,  and  medical  juris¬ 
prudence.  Then  the  paper  says  editorially, 
“These  gentlemen  are  now  giving  their  first 
course  of  lectures,  to  an  attentive  and  intelligent 
class.  This  institution,  though  now  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  gives  the  flattering  assurance  to  the  west¬ 
ern  country  of  its  future  high  destiny  and  ex¬ 
tensive  usefulness.”  Dr.  Meeker  had  delivered 
lectures  to  private  classes  before,  and  his  wrork 
grew  into  that  of  the  medical  school. 

The  literary  department  came  a  little  later. 
It  existed  before,  and  was  merged  into  the  uni¬ 
versity.  We  have  referred  above  to  the  Lan- 
casterian  Academy  which  was  in  operation  in 
1843  and  before,  with  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Cummins, 
as  principal.  This  was  a  high-grade  school, 
having,  besides  a  thorough  English  course  in¬ 
cluding  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences  and 


mathematics,  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German 
and  French.  When  it  was  determined  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  literary  department  of  LaPorte  Univer¬ 
sity,  application  was  made  to  Professor  Cummins 
to  merge  his  school  in  the  university,  as  such  a 
move  would  be  likely  to  make  it  successful  from 
the  start.  In  connection  with  Rev.  W.  K.  Mar¬ 
shall,  then  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
LaPorte  and  a  teacher  in  the  academy,  Mr. 
Cummins  finally  did  so  and  became  president, 
or  acting  president  of  the  LaPorte  University. 
Thus  the  Lancasterian  Academy  became  the  liter¬ 
ary  department  of  the  LaPorte  University,  which 
began  its  first  session  in  the  medical  building 
on  Monday,  May  5,  1845.  Students  wishing  to 
pursue  any  branches  of  a  common  or  collegiate 
education  were  received,  and  females  wishing  to 
attend  were  taught  in  a  separate  building. 

In  August,  1847,  literary  department  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  third  academic  year  would 
begin  Monday,  September  6;  that  it  had  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  building  lately  occupied  by 
the  medical  department;  that  the  principal  had 
fitted  up  this  large,  splendid  and  commodious 
building  until  it  was  inferior  to  none  in  the 
north ;  that  he  had  engaged  the  services  of  Miss 
Jane  Forsythe,  of  the  Courtland  school  in  New 
York,  whose  high  attainments  would  fit  her  as  the 
head  of  the  female  department ;  that  a  special 
effort  would  be  made  to  fit  students  for  teaching ; 
that  the  morals  of  students  would  be  guarded 
with  the  greatest  care ;  and  that  lectures  on  Bible 
history,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the 
natural  sciences  would  be  given. 

The  literary  department  flourished  until  the 
fall  of  1848.  It  had  its  public  exhibitions  and 
examinations,  with  distinguished  speakers  from 
abroad,  it  was  widely  noticed  in  the  press,  and 
became  quite  famous.  But  whether  because  the 
new  building  was  too  heavy  a  financial  burden, 
or  because  of  some  disagreement  of  Professor 
Cummins  with  the  university,  his  department 
parted  company  with  that  institution.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1848,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
to  incorporate  the  LaPorte  Collegiate  Institute 
and  Female  Seminary,  the  literary  department  of 
the  university  was  merged  into  that,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  flourish  for  a  time.  In  July,  1848,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  Professor  Cum¬ 
mins  by  Jefferson  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
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October  of  that  year  the  papers  mentioned  the 
Collegiate  Institute  as  flourishing.  Yet  it  was 
closed  in  1848,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  fall 
term.  In  August,  1856,  Mr.  Cummins  an¬ 
nounced  that  “the  LaPorte  Collegiate  Institute 
and  Female  Seminary,  successfully  conducted 
by  the  subscriber  for  several  years,  and  which 
closed  in  1848,”  would  be  reopened  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September,  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Truax, 
A.  B.,  as  assistant.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  not  successful;  public  schools  were  now- 
forging  to  the  front,  the  war  came  on,  and  in 
1861  Mr.  Cummins  became  chaplain  of  Colonel 
Fitch’s  regiment,  then  in  camp  at  LaFayette. 

The  medical  department  of  the  university 
was  more  successful.  It  held  on  its  course  year 
after  year.  In  1846  or  ’47  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Indiana  Medical  College.  Its  catalogue 
showed  that  it  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  students  attending  it  in¬ 
creased  so  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  increase 
the  faculty.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  west.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  in  1847  there  were  one  hundred  and 
four  students  in  attendance,  upon  nineteen  of 
whom  was  conferered  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  two  gentlemen  from  New  York.  The  first 
building  it  occupied  stood  where  Davidson  & 
Porter’s  store  now  stands.  This  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  literary  department  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cummins.  The  medical  college  vacated 
its  old  building  and  began  the  fall  term  of  1847 
in  its  new  building,  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  high  school. 
This  was  a  frame  structure,  thirty-eight  by  sixty- 
eight  feet,  and  forty  feet  high.  It  had  two 
large  lecture  rooms,  each  of  which  was  nineteen 
feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  arranged  in  amphi¬ 
theater  form,  to  accommodate  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  students.  It  had  a 
large  private  dissecting  room,  and  two  large 
rooms  for  museums,  also  private  rooms  for  the 
professors.  At  the  time  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  buildings  for  the  purpose  in  the  west. 
The  college  began  its  fall  session  with  about  a 
hundred  students.  Among  them  was  Profes¬ 
sor  Shipman,  who  had  joined  the  faculty  some 
time  before,  who  was  a  superior  lecturer,  and 
whose  return  to  the  college  was  hailed  with  joy. 


As  the  session  neared  its  close,  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  a  resolution  of  thanks  from  the  students 
was  tendered  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Rose  for  his  lectures, 
and  for  his  interest  as  president  of  the  medical 
college.  The  resolution  was  signed  by  C.  Hard, 
Z.  T.  Slater,  M.  Cooley,  R.  F.  Gatling,  and  S. 
S.  Austin.  The  graduation  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  there  was  an 
address  by  Professor  A.  B.  Shipman.  There 
were  then  a  hundred  and  seventeen  students. 
The  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  forty- 
seven  candidates  who  were  presented  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  B.  Niles.  The  organization  for  1849 
and  1850  was  as  follows : 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Rev.  Solon  W.  Manny. 

Gen.  Joseph  Orr. 

Franklin  W.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

Wm.  C.  Hannah,  Esq. 

Daniel  Meeker,  M.  D. 

Azariah  B.  Shipman,*  M.  D. 

Nicholas  Hard*  M.  D. 

Elizur  Deming,*  M.  D. 

Tomkins  Higday,*  M.  D. 


*Ex-oflkio. 

Officers. 

Rev.  Solon  W.  Manny,  President. 

Wm.  C.  Hannah,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Jno.  B.  Niles,  Treasurer. 

Faculty. 

E.  Deming,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Practice, 
LaFayette. 

John  B.  Niles,  A.  M.,  Chemistry,  LaPorte. 

Daniel  Meeker,  M.  D.,  General,  Special  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Anatomy,  LaPorte. 

A.  B.  Shipman,  M.  D.,  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  Courtlandville,  New  York. 

Nicholas  Hard,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  Aurora,  Ill. 

J.  Adams  Allen,  M.  D.,  Materia  Media,  Thera¬ 
peutics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich. 

Tomkins  Higday,  M.  D.,  Physiology  and  General 
Pathology,  LaPorte. 

George  W.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anat¬ 
omy,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
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In  1849  and  *5°  the  professors  went  to  other 
places  and  delivered  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
young  physicians  and  students,  as  for  instance 
in  Wabash  and  LaFayette.  It  was  the  oldest 
medical  college  in  the  state,  and  this  early  univer¬ 
sity  extension  work  came  with  authority.  The 
lecturers  were,  almost  without  exception,  not 
only  thoroughly  furnished  but  good  speakers. 
Extracts  from  their  lectures  got  into  the  local 
papers  and  were  quoted  far  and  wide.  On  special 
occasions  others  than  the  students  would  go  into 
the  college  and  listen  to  the  lectures,  which  were 
highly  appreciated.  The  college  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  clinics.  Occasionally  patients  would  come 
from  a  distance  and  surgical  operations  con¬ 
sidered  v«ry  difficult  in  those  days  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  college,  especially  by  Doctor  Ship- 
man.  The  college  even  figured  in  the  courts  in 
criminal  cases,  for  the  stomachs  of  those  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered  by  poison  were  brought 
to  the  college  where  they  were  subjected  to 
analysis  by  Professor  John  B.  Niles.  Instances 
of  all  these  things  are  at  hand  and  might  be 
related. 

But  there  grew  up  other  schools  which  drew 
away  the  patronage  and  support  from  this  one. 
The  medical  department  of  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity  was  opened,  the  Rush  Medical  College  at 
Chicago,  a  similar  institution  at  Indianapolis, 
and  one  at  LaFayette;  and  finally  the  managers 
of  the  LaPorte  college  determined  to  suspend 
the  lectures.  This  occurred  in  1851,  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  proved  to  be  the  final  closing  of  the 
school.  The  building  was  afterwards  occupied 
as  a  literary  academy  by  Professor  Churchman, 
a  blind  man  and  an  excellent  teacher,  quite  a 
number  of  whose  pupils  still  live.  It  was  a 
school  for  girls  only,  and  was  a  flourishing  insti¬ 
tution  until  it  was  burned  in  the  winter  of  1855. 
The  institution  was  never  reopened.  The  graded 
free  school  system  was  adopted  in  1856,  and 
proved  so  eminently  successful  that  there  has 
been  less  need  for  private  schools  of  any  kind. 
For  many  years  the  only  private  schools  of  any 
importance  have  been  the  parochial  schools.  St- 
Rose’s  Academy,  and  the  business  colleges;  and 
latterly  the  commercial  course  of  the  high  school 
has  rendered  even  the  latter  unnecessary. 

The  law  school  was  continued  three  or  four 
years  with  an  attendance  sometimes  of  fifteen  to 


twenty  students.  It  was  not  sufficiently  patron¬ 
ized  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

There  is  one  other  educational  influence  of 
LaPorte  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  that 
is  the  Home  Health  Club  work  of  David  H. 
Reeder,  M.  D.,  the  inventor  of  “Renew-U  Food.” 
The  doctor  began  his  club  work  in  1896  by  start¬ 
ing  a  health  magazine  in  Kansas  City.  Its  name 
was  The  New  Race .  It  was  moved  to  Chicago 
in  1897  and  still  published  there,  but  through  the 
fault  of  a  partner  it  went  down.  The  doctor  then 
bceame  a  member  of  the  Inter-Ocean  editorial 
staff  of  Chicago,  both  daily  and  weekly,  and  so 
remains.  He  conducts  the  Home  Health  de¬ 
partment  of  that  paper.  He  wrote  his  first  Home 
Health  Club  book  in  1898,  which  was  published 
by  the  Inter-Ocean .  “Home  Health  Club,  Vol¬ 
ume  I”  was  given  free  to  members  of  the  club. 
Purchasing  a  life  membership  certificate  for  one 
dollar  was  the  condition  of  membership.  In 
1898  the  club  numbered  five  hundred  members. 
The  active  membership  is  now  ten  thousand.  The 
reading  membership  is  five  hundred  thousand. 
The  club  has  members  in  every  English-speaking 
country.  Volume  II  of  the  club  books  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1901,  and  Volume  III,  which  is  a  book 
of  lectures,  in  the  same  year.  The  three  volumes 
aggregate  over  one  thousand  octavo  pages,  and 
contain  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  illustra¬ 
tions  made  under  the  doctor’s  supervision.  The 
illustrations  include  the  doctor’s  system  of  physi¬ 
cal  culture,  a  simplified  anatomy,  and  a  practical 
course  in  osteopathy.  The  first  volume  is  now  in 
its  fourth  edition  of  three  thousand  each,  the 
second  is  in  its  second  edition  of  two  thousand 
each,  and  the  third  is  in  its  second  edition  of 
two  thousand  each.'  Each  is  a  two-dollar  book. 
Soon  after  publishing  his  first  volume  the  doctor 
located  in  LaPorte  because,  on  account  of  its 
accessibility,  beauty  and  nearness  to  Chicago,  it 
was  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  have  his  head¬ 
quarters.  He  established  the  Home  Health  Club 
on  Indiana  avenue,  and  then  formed  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  which  bought  the  large  sanitarium  on  the 
Pine  Lake  road,  but  which  for  several  reasons 
was  discontinued,  and  the  doctor  moved  into 
town  again  and  conducts  his  work  from  an  office 
in  LaPorte,  keeping  two  stenographers  constantly 
occupied.  In  the  line  of  physical  culture  the 
Home  Health  Club  department  of  the  Inter- 
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Ocean ,  conducted  by  Dr.  Reeder,  and  the  books 
which  he  has  published,  are  having  a  wide  edu¬ 
cational  influence,  and  unquestionably  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

Many  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have 
been  reared  and  who  began  their  education  in  this 
county,  have  gone  forth  and  become  eminent  as 
teachers,  and  some  who  have  taught  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  have  achieved  a  wide  reputation,  notably 
among  whom  are  W.  N.  Hailman,  Ph.  D.,  the 
able  advocate  of  the  new  education,  and  George 
A.  Talbert,  M.  S.,  a  former  science  teacher  in 
the  LaPorte  high  school,  who,  on  account  of  his 
experiments  in  cerebral  localization  a  few  years 
ago,  attained  to  some  prominence  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world. 

There  have  been,  and  still  are,  other  educa¬ 
tional  influences  in  LaPorte  county,  such  as 
libraries,  literary  and  art  associations,  etc.,  but 
as  these  are  in  good  part  social  in  their  nature, 
and  as  this  chapter  is  already  sufficiently  long, 
we  defer  them  to  the  next  chapter. 

The  school  enumeration  of  the  county  com¬ 
pleted  in  May,  1904,  shows  an  increase  of  976 
in  the  county,  of  which  386  is  in  LaPorte  and 
615  in  Michigan  City.  In  the  county  outside  of 
these  two  cities  there  was  a  loss.  The  total  in¬ 
cludes  35  colored  children  in  the  county.  The 
total  number  of  male  scholars  is  7,442,  of  female 
scholars  7,251,  making  in  all  14,728. 

At  this  writing  a  telegram  states  that  the  ex¬ 
hibition  from  the  rural  schools  of  Indiana  is 
attracting  much  attention  from  the  educators  at 
St.  Louis,  according  to  State*  Superintendent  F. 
A.  Cotton,  who  has  been  in  St.  Louis  arrang¬ 
ing  the  display.  The  rural  school  exhibits,  he 


says,  are  more  artistic  and  more  nearly  complete 
than  are  the  like  exhibits  from  other  states. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Indiana  exhibit  was 
among  the  first  to  be  put  in  place.  The  exhibits 
from  the  counties  of  LaPorte,  Benton,  Porter 
and  Knox  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  features  of  the  Indiana  display.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  exhibits  from  the  rural  schools, 
leaving  the  trained  teachers  in  the  city  schools 
to  do  their  own  work.  Mr.  Cotton  says  that  the 
exhibits  from  the  Indiana  cities  are  equal  to 
those  from  the  cities  of  other  states.  As  one  of 
the  results  of  the  address  of  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  Bunnell  at  St.  Louis  favoring  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  farming  in  the  country  schools  with  spell¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  other  branches 
of  study,  children  may  next  year  receive  instruc: 
tino  in  the  handling  of  hoes  and  plows  and  har¬ 
rows,  the  harvesting  of  crops  and  the  planting 
of  seeds  and  occasonally  listen  to  learned  discus¬ 
sions  on  the.  elements  of  the  soil.  F.  A.  Cotton, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  suggests 
that  an  elementary  course  in  agriculture  be  added 
to  the  regular  curriculum  of  common  schools 
located  in  farming  districts  of  the  state. 

“Now,  this  course  in  agriculture  which  I 
have  outlined,  will  be  purely  optional  with  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers,”  says  Mr.  Cotton.  “The 
course,  as  now  decided  upon,  will  consist  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  examination  of  seeds  of  all  kinds, 
the  planting  of  grains  and  plants  and  a  study  of 
their  development,  instruction  on  the  elements  of 
the  soil  and  such  work  along  other  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  may  be  practically  carried  on  at  the 
school  house/’ 
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SOCIETY. 

“Hail,  social  life!  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come  to  pay  the  common  stock 
My  share  of  service;  and  in  glad  return 
To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  protected  joys.” 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 


Thomas  Stillwell,  the  border  man  who  settled 
near  what  is  now  the  village  of  Stillwell,  away 
from  the  homes  of  the  early  settlers  because  he 
hated  the  society  of  the  white  man,  little  realized 
the  impossibility  of  complete  isolation.  His 
course  was  like  a  soldier  trying  to  live  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  Civil  war.  As  there  were  ties  which 
drew  the  soldiers  together,  ties  which  exist  even 
to-day,  so  there  were  ties  which  drew  the  early 
settlers  together.  They  had  common  interests, 
a  common  work  to  do,  and  were  threatened  by 
common  dangers.  Their  very  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  that  they  stand  together,  min¬ 
ister  to  each  other  in  sickness,  and  weep  with 
those  who  wept ;  and  this  made  them  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoiced.  There  are  bonds  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  which  do  not  exist 
in  any  other  society  of  men.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  early  settlers  of.  this  county.  We  see  this 
when  they  get  together.  They  have  no  grips  nor 
secret  words,  and  yet  one  who  was  not  an  early 
settler  is  as  effectually  debarred  from  entering 
into  their  experiences  as  though  he  were  on  the 
outside  of  lodge-room  doors. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  social  ties  were 
stronger  in  pioneer  days  than  now,  that  there  was 
more  real  sympathy,  more  dependence  of  neigh¬ 
bor  upon  neighbor,  more  mutual  assistance  then 
than  now.  It  is  said  that  the  division  of  society 
into  classes  and  of  religious  people  into  sects, 
has  interfered  with  free  intercourse;  fashionable 
afternoon  calls  have  taken  the  place  of  family 


visiting ;  clubs  and  societies  demand  so  much 
time,  wealth  and  circumstances  are  so  unequal 
among  the  different  classes  of  people,  there  are 
so  many  circles  into  which  some  can  never  enter, 
that  the  whole  community  is  thrown  into  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  unrest,  and  social  ties  are  not  as  sym¬ 
pathetic,  as  close,  as  fraternal,  nor  as  enduring, 
as  formerly. 

But  is  this  true  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  loss 
of  sympathy  in  society  is  only  apparent?  When 
there  is  progression  in  all  other  respects,  is  there 
deterioration  here  ?  Is  not  humanity  more  refined, 
civilization  more  complicated,  and  the  community 
more  highly  organized  now  than  in  pioneer 
times?  And  if  more  highly  organized  must  not 
the  bonds  which  bind  it  together  be  stronger?  Is 
it  not  better  able  to  resist  opposing  forces? 
There  is  a  stronger  and  more  genuine  sympathy 
to-day  than  formerly,  only  it  lies  deeper ;  there 
are  not  so  many  things  to  call  it  forth  in  a  special 
manner.  Let  anything  occur  in  the  community 
to  call  forth  sympathy  such  as  a  death,  a  fire,  or 
some  other  severe  misfortune,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  ministrations  of  sympathy  of  the  deep¬ 
est  kind.  That  charities  are  now  organized,  that 
relief  comes  through  life,  accident  and  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  through  fraternal  associa¬ 
tions,  that  incendiary  or  accidental  flames  are 
extinguished  by  the  city  fire  department  instead 
of  by  the  bucket  brigade  as  formerly — all  this 
does  not  argue  less  human  sympathy  but  more; 
for  he  who  sustains  all  these  institutions  as  he 
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should,  is  ministering  to  his  neighbor  more  ef¬ 
fectually  than  in  the  desultory  way  of  pioneer 
times.  What  is  needed  is  not  a  return  to  former 
days  but  to  have  men  realize  that  he  who  does 
his  duty  to  organized  society  is  serving  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  that  it  is  better  to  do  this  from  principle, 
through  the  organized  channels,  than  through 
impulse. 

In  early  days  there  were  out-of-door  enjoy¬ 
ments.  There  was  the  bee  hunt.  The  expert  in 
this  would  watch  the  busy  bee  as  it  filled  itself 
with  sweets,  and  mark  its  direction  as  it  took  a 
bee  line  for  home  which  would  generally  be  in 
some  hollow  tree ;  and  the  tree,  once  discovered, 
was  marked,  and  in  due  time  a  party  would  go 
and  cut  it  down.  Sometimes  several  gallons  of 
honey  would  be  obtained  in  this  way  and  the 
hunt  was  an  occasion  of  social  enjoyment. 

There  was  the  wolf  hunt.  In  an  early  day 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  farmers’  flocks 
bv  wolves.  The  most  effectual  way  of  killing 
these  animals,  and  the  one  most  enjoyed,  was  the 
“drive”  hunt.  We  will  let  Mr.  T.  H.  Ball  de¬ 
scribe  one  of  these  hunts,  though  it  occurred  in 
another  county.  He  says: — 

“A  good  example  of  these  was  one  in  White 
county  in  1840,  in  Big  Creek  township.  The 
boundaries  of  the  hunting  grounds  were,  on  the 
north,  Monon  creek ;  on  the  east,  the  Tippecanoe 
river :  on  the  south,  the  W abash ;  on  the  west, 
the  county  line.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  men  and  boys  started  along  the  outskirts  of 
this  large  area,  with  no  guns  in  their  hands  as 
they  were  only  to  scare  up  the  game  and  send  the 
deer  and  wolves  from  grove  and  prairie  inward 
to  the  center.  They  were  to  meet  at  two  o’clock 
at  Reynold’s  grove.  There  scaffolds  had  been 
erected,  and  on  those  were  the  sharpshooters  with 
rifles  and  ammunition.  As  that  afternoon  hour 
approached,  from  each  direction  the  startled 
deer  and  frightened  wolves  began  to  appear,  and 
soon  the  sharp  reports  of  the  rifles  reached  the 
ears  of  the  distant  boys  and  men.  On  every  side 
of  those  elevated  stands  the  deer  fell,  and  when 
the  riders  and  footmen  reached  this  central 
place  they  collected  fifty  deer  as  the  result  of  that 
day’s  chase,  and  found  many  dead  wolves  upon 
the  ground.  Howr  many  broke  the  ranks  and 
escaped  no  one  could  accurately  tell.” — North- 
U'cstern  Indiana,  pages  94,  95.  This  is  a  good 


type  of  the  drive  hunt,  though  stands  were  not 
always  erected  nor  were  the  drivers  always  un¬ 
armed. 

There  was  also  skating.  At  one  time  it  meant 
a  great  deal  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  pair  of 
skates,  but  as  the  years  went  by  they  became 
more  plentiful.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
not  considered  quite  the  proper  thing  for  one  of 
the  gentler  sex  to  skate,  but  that  prejudice  was 
finally  broken  down  and  then  there  were  gay 
skating  parties.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
from  i860  to  ’62  or  ’63.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  furor  for  skating.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  nation  was  plunged  into  a  sanguinary 
war,  there  were  gay  times  on  the  frozen  waters 
all  over  the  country.  Day  and  night  the  lakes  of 
LaPorte  county  were  thronged  with  busy  skaters. 
Especially  were  the  lakes  near  LaPorte  scenes 
of  gaiety;  there  bonfires  were  burned  at  night 
and  hundreds  of  gleaming  skates  flashed  back 
the  light.  Both  sexes  have  skated  since  then,  but 
the  sport  was  never  “in  the  air”  as  it  was  in  the 
early  sixties. 

There  too  were  picnics  and  outdoor  meetings. 
Could  Patton’s  grove  exist  again  and  speak  it 
would  give  an  account  of  many  interesting  gath¬ 
erings,  Masonic  and  other  kinds,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  other  beautiful  spots  in  the  county. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  “Hoosier 
Slide”  in  Michigan  City  was  once  a  favorite 
picnic  resort,  but  such  is  the  fact.  That  hill  was 
much  higher  then  than  now.  On’  the  lake  side 
where  the  sand  had  slid  away  it  was  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular,  but  on  the  land  side  it  was  more 
thickly  covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth  than 
are  the  hills  to-day  on  the  east  side  of  the  har¬ 
bor  where  “Yankee  Slide”  is  situated.  So  thickly 
was  Hoosier  Slide  wooded  that  there  was  very 
little  sand  to  be  seen  except  the  winding  path 
made  by  the  cows,  which,  path  was  very  pic¬ 
turesque.  This  was  a  winding  strip  of  white 
sand  in  and  among  the  bright  green  of  the  pine 
and  oak  and  smaller  underbrush.  In  those  days 
the  cows  ran  at  large  and  frequented  Hoosier 
Slide  as  a  pasture.  This  was  also  a  favorite  and 
romantic  resort  for  strollers  and  pleasure  seek¬ 
ers  ;  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  made  easier  by 
the  cow-path.  Here  was  held  many  a  picnic.  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  carry  up  in  one  hand  all  the 
things  necessary  for  the  spread  ^vhile  the  other 
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hand  must  hold  on  to  the  bushes  to  help  one's 
self  up,  but  the  task  paid  in  the  enjoyment  re¬ 
ceived  or  it  would  not  have  been  repeatedly  done. 
The  top  of  the  slide  was  free  from  growth  and 
for  some  distance  was  level.  Here  the  picnick¬ 
ers  made  their  fire,  did  their  cooking,  boiled  their 
coffee,  and  prepared  an  inviting  repast.  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Willits,  of  Michigan  City,  says : — 

One  funny  instance  in  connection  comes  to  my 
mind.  We  were  each  laden  with  our  special 
charges  and  the  one  carrying  the  cream  received 
many  warnings  to  be  careful  and  not  stumble 
nor  slip.  However,  all  the  warnings  did  not  save 
her  nor  the  cream,  for  we  left  it  spilled  down  the 
hill  side.  We  were  of  course  in  great  trouble  as 
to  how  we  could  drink  our  coffee.  Just  then  a 
cow  was  discovered  browsing  near  by.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  if  any  one  dared  and  knew 
how  to  milk  our  needs  might  be  met.  One  young 
lady  of  the  party  had  lived  on  a  farm  and  had 
learned  the  art  of  milking.  She  assured  us  that 
if  we  would  all  keep  at  a  proper  distance  so  as 
not  to  frighten  the  good,  patient  looking  cow,  she 
would  undertake  the  commission.  I  remember 
the  cow  wore  a  bell,  and  the  look  of  surprise  she 
gave  as  she  turned  to  look  at  the  fair  milkmaid 
was  very  amusing,  but  she  made  no  resistance, 
and  our  meal  was  complete  after  straining  the 
milk  through  a  napkin.  I  think  we  had  no  con- 
sciencious  scruples  about  taking  the  milk  or  what 
the  owner  of  the  animal  might  think  was  the 
cause  of  the  shrinkage  when  at  night  he  came  to 
take  his  rightful  portion.” 

At  that  time  the  trailing  arbutus  grew  in 
abundance  on  Hoosier  Slide,  almost  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hill  near  where  the  shanties  are  now ; 
though  from  present  appearance  one  would  never 
suspect  it. 

There  are  other  resorts  in  the  county  which 
have  been  alive  with  society.  There  is  Weller's 
grove,  on  Stone  lake,  where  the  accommodations 
consist  in  cottages,  tents,  a  few  rooms  in  the  main 
building,  and  of  a  pavilion  where  regularly  on 
Friday  evenings,  and  often  on  other  evenings, 
during  the  summer  there  are  entertainments, 
dances,  etc.  During  the  years  when  the  New 
Church  people  held  a  summer  school  and  Sunday 
morning  worship  at  Weller's,  crowds  from  La- 
Porte,  and  occasonally  some  even  from  Michi¬ 
gan  City  used  to  attend  these  Friday  evening 
gatherings,  an^  it  was  considered  quite  the  popu¬ 


lar  thing  to  do.  The  Baptist  Assembly  grounds 
are  situated  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Pine  lake, 
in  a  commanding  position  overlooking  Holmes 
and  Fargher’s  islands.  They  contain  about  one 
hundred  acres  with  many  cottages,  a  pavilion 
where  meetings  are  held,  a  beautiful  grove,  and 
a  beach  of  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  These 
grounds  are  the  resort  of  picnic  and  camping 
parties  and  clubs  from  both  Michigan  City  and 
LaPorte.  Recently  the  Chicago  &  South  Shore 
Railroad  Company  has  built  a  pavilion  at  Bluff- 
side  beach,  near  the  assembly  grounds,  and  here 
there  are  evening  entertainments,  afternoon  par¬ 
ties,  and  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  concerts 
by  the  LaPorte  band  which  are  attended  by  great 
crowds,  and  these  gatherings  are  said  to  be  re¬ 
markably  orderly.  There  also  is  Voeglerville, 
about  midway  between  LaPorte  and  the  assem¬ 
bly  grounds,  where  there  are  a  grove  and  a  base¬ 
ball  park  which  often  draw  their  crowds,  and 
that,  too,  even  on  a  Sunday.  Nearer  Michigan 
City  is  Midway,  which  once  bid  fair  to  become  a 
sporting  resort  but  latterly  Voeglerville  has 
taken  the  precedence.  North  of  LaPorte,  across 
Lily  lake,  is  Christman's  grove,  long  a  favorite 
resort  for  picnic  parties  and  entertainments,  and 
to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  shore  of  a  small,  nearly 
extinct  lake,  is  City  Park  with  its  convenient 
pavilion  for  lunches  and  dances.  At  Michigan 
City  the  park  and  the  peristyle  are  frequent  re¬ 
sorts,  and  east  of  Rolling  Prairie,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  is  Hudson  lake,  which  is  a  con¬ 
venient  and  beautiful  resort,  especially  for  New 
Carlisle  people.  Besides  all  these  there  are  other 
beautiful  spots  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
which  have  frequently  been  made  the  scenes  of 
gay  picnic  parties,  so  that  instead  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  ride  many  miles  to  reach  a  suitable  pic¬ 
nic  grove,  as  is  the  case  in  many  places,  in  La¬ 
Porte  county  beautiful  groves  and  lakes  are  near 
at  hand,  and  everything  that  is  desirable  for 
out-of-door  festivities. 

But  among  all  the  historic  associations  in  the 
county,  which  cluster  around  these  pleasant  out¬ 
door  spots,  perhaps  none  are  more  important  and 
better  remembered  than  those  connected  with 
Patton’s  grove,  which  used  to  stand  in  the  west 
part  of  LaPorte  north  of  the  present  Park 
school.  It  was  a  beautiful  grove  of  grand  old 
oak  trees,  so  near  the  city  that  it  was  very  con-  j 
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venient  for  public  gatherings.  There  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  began  their  annual  reunions,  there  the  great 
outdoor  political  meetings  used  to  be  held. 
Schuyler  Colfax  has  spoken  there,  David  Turpie 
has  spoken  there,  other  celebrities  have  spoken 
there,  to  the  crowds  assembled  to  hear  them,  and 
many  things  might  be  related  concerning  the  in¬ 
tense  earnestness  of  these  men  which  at  times 
waxed  very  hot,  but  which  occurrences  had  better 
not  be  rehearsed  here  lest  they  be  misunderstood, 
although  these  words  will  be  sufficient  to  recall 
them  and  make  them  live  again  in  all  their  vivid 
outlines  in  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Patton’s  grove  was  not  purchased  and  devoted  to 
a  city  park.  A  few  scattering  remains  of  those 
grand  old  oaks  may  be  seen  in  the  trees  still 
growing  on  the  Park  school  grounds. 

Society  has  a  relation  to  reminiscence,  and 
hence  the  Old  Settlers’  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized.  A  call  was  issued  for  an  old  settlers’  meet¬ 
ing,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  meetings 
be  of  the  basket  picnic  order ;  that  they  be  proper¬ 
ly  officered,  and  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner ; 
that  the  officers  be  the  executive  committee  with 
power  to  make  necessary  rules,  etc.;  and  that 
any  person  having  lived  in  LaPorte  county  thirty- 
three  years  be  eligible  to  membership.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  this  call,  which  was  signed  by  fifty-five 
influential  settlers  and  which  was  published  in  the 
county  papers,  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  old 
settlers  met  at  Huntsman’s  Hall,  in  LaPorte,  on 
November  20,  1869,  in  the  evening,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  permanent  Old  Settlers’  Association.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  General  Joseph 
Orr,  who,  on  repeated  calls,  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing,  as  did  also  John  Sutherland  and  James  For¬ 
rester.  Under  the  influence  of  the  glow  thus 
created  the  meeting  voted  to  organize  regularly. 
P>.  M.  Newkirk,  I.  N.  Whitehead,  John  P.  Tee- 
pie,  D.  C.  McKellips,  and  D.  P.  Closser  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers.  The 
committee  reported  as  follows :  For  president, 
Charles  W.  Cathcart;  for  secretary,  A.  D.  Por¬ 
ter;  for  treasurer,  General  Joseph  Orr;  for  vice 
presidents,  W.  A.  Place,  for  Center  township, 
Thomas  Reynolds  for  Hudson  township,  James 
Catterlin  for  Galena  township,  Charles  Vail  for 
Springfield  township,  N.  Couden  for  Michigan 
township,  Daniel  Low  for  Cool  Spring  township, 
I.  N.  Whitehead  for  Kankakee  township,  James 
22 


Drummond  for  Wills  township,  Shadrach  Noys- 
den  for  Lincoln  township,  I.  G.  McCaskey  for 
Pleasant  township,  William  Callison  for  Union; 
township,  John  S.  Jessup  for  Scipio  township,. 
D.  C.  McKellips  for  New  Durham  township,, 
James  Haskell,  Sr.,  for  Clinton  township,  Charles 
Wills  for  Cass  township,  J.  N.  West  for  Hanna 
township,  and  William  O’Hara  for  Noble  town¬ 
ship.  This  report  of  the  committee  was  received 
and  adopted.  Judges  Niles  and  Osborne  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting,  and  after  social  greetings 
the  people  dispersed. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Patton’s 
grove  on  June  22,  1870;  it  was  called  to  order 
a  little  before  12  o’clock  m.  The  stick  which  the 
president  used  on  the  occasion  was  from  the  roo£ 
tree  of  the  Benedict  house  which  was  built  in> 
New  Durham  township  in  March,  1829.  Mr;. 
Levi  J.  Benedict  presented  it  to  the  association 
to  be  used  as  a  gavel.  At  this  meeting  a  chair 
manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Fargher,  of  La¬ 
Porte,  and  given  to  the  society  for  the  purpose,, 
was  presented  to  Levi  J.  Benedict  of  Westville*. 
The  dinner,  speaking,  etc.,  were  greatly  en¬ 
joyed,  and  before  parting  the  old  settlers  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  stand  and  sang  “Auld  Lang; 
Syne,”  “Old  Hundred,”  “When  I  Can  Read  my 
Title  Clear,”  “Old  Folks  at  Home,”  “The  Yan¬ 
kee  Nation,”  etc.  About  five  hundred  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Pat¬ 
ton’s  grove,  June  22,  1871.  By  this  time  the 
meetings  had  become  popular;  and  although  it 
was  a  very  busy  season,  which  doubtless  kept 
many  away,  about  seven  hundred  persons  sat 
down  to  the  well  filled  tables.  The  people  were 
called  together  by  three  blasts  on  a  conch-shell 
blown  by  Uncle  Jacob  Replogle,  who  said  that 
the  shell  had  been  in  the  family  two  hundred 
years.  At  this  meeting  the  death  roll  of  the  old 
settlers  was  read.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  time  seven  hundred  should  come 
together,  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  county 
thirty-three  years. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  the  attendance 
was  not  quite  so  large,  but  the  meeting  was  very 
enjoyable;  the  same  officers  were  re-elected, 
speeches  were  made  by  James  Forrester  and 
others,  and  the  death  roll  showed  that  thirty-five 
old  settlers  had  passed  away,  among  them  some 
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of  the  most  prominent  names  of  the  county.  The 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  annual  reunions  of  the  old 
settlers  took  place  in  June  each  year  at  Patton’s 
grove.  At  each  meeting  there  were  the  usual 
plentiful  and  excellent  dinner,  speeches  by  promi¬ 
nent  members,  and  the  saddest  feature  of  all,  the 
reading  of  the  names  on  the  death  roll.  A  nota¬ 
ble  feature  of  the  sixth  reunion  was  a  speech 
by  Judge  M.  K.  Farrand,  which  contained  some 
really  valuable  historical  data.  Sometimes  the 
settlers  would  set  the  tables  and  pool  their  eata¬ 
bles  and  all  eat  together,  and  on  other  years 
they  would  divide  up  into  families  and  groups. 
Though  Mr.  Patton  had  tendered  his  grove  to 
the  pioneers  for  holding  the  reunion  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  year,  1876,  and  had  carefully  prepared  the 
grove  for  the  meeting  according  to  the  order  of 
the  last  adjournment,  yet  on  the  day  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  earth  was  soaked  with  water,  the  sky  was 
still  threatening,  and  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  place  of  meeting  to  Floral  Hall  on  the  fair 
grounds.  Long  tables  were  set  in  the  hall,  and 
about  four  hundred  sat  down  to  them,  besides  a 
few  score  who  dined  standing.  In  accordance 
with  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  historical 
sketches  were  the  order  of  the  day,  a  copy  of 
Packard’s  history  of  the  county  just  published 
was  presented  to  the  association  by  the  author, 
speeches  were  made,  and  the  death  roll  was  read 
containing  the  names  of  prominent  settlers, 
among  whom  were  John  B.  Fravel  and  Dr. 
Daniel  Meeker. 

The  eighth  annual  reunion  was  held  again  at 
Patton’s  grove  on  June  21,  1877,  which  like  that 
of  the  year  before  was  a  lowering  day.  Major 
W.  H.  Calkins  gave  the  address  of  the  day.  Hon. 
C.  W.  Cathcart  and  General  Joseph  Orr,  who  so 
long  had  been  respectively  president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  declined  re-election,  and  Sidney  S.  Sabin 
was  elected  president,  and  John  Sutherland  treas¬ 
urer,  and  A.  D.  Porter  was  re-elected  secretary. 

In  1878  the  weather  was  so  unpropitious  that 
the  annual  reunion  was  not  held  on  June  21st 
as  usual,  nor  until  the  28th  of  August,  and  then 
on  the  fair  grounds.  At  this  the  ninth  reunion 
the  weather  was  pleasant,  the  attendance  was 
large,  there  were  the  usual  hand-shaking  and  re¬ 
newing  of  old  acquaintance,  and  new  officers 
were  elected.  The  tenth  reunion  was  held  at  the 
fair  grounds,  the  eleventh  at  Collins  Park,  and 


from  that  day  to  this  these  enjoyable  and  useful 
reunions  have  been  held.  The  well  kept  records 
of  the  Old  Settlers’  Association  are  a  valuable 
source  of  historical  data,  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  a  bona  fide  historical  society  has  not  been 
formed  and  sustained  in  the  county,  having  for 
its  express  purpose  the  collection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  historical  data. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Old  Settlers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  the  La  Porte  Colony  in  Chicago, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  coming  together  of 
the  members  in  an  annual  picnic  and  reviving 
the  old  associations  of  LaPorte.  Of  this  colony 
Mr.  Julius  P.  Linard  is  president.  The  ninth 
annual  picnic  of  this  society  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Park,  Chicago,  Saturday,  June  27,  1903. 
Among  those  who  were  present  and  ate  on  the 
grass  that  day  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Vail,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  McCaffrey,  Addison  Ballard,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  L.  Andrew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Linard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Cochran,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Housman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Meis- 
ner,  Dr.  Orin  C.  Lamb,  Ansel  Joiner,  and  Aider- 
man  Butterworth.  They  told  stories,  they  laughed 
and  wept  and  told  more.  To  the  leading  of  Mrs. 
George  Clayton  they  sang  “The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,”  some  of  them  remembering  the  time 
when  together  they  went  to  hear  Patti  sing  it. 
Mrs.  Vail  led  in  “Coming  Through  the  Rye” 
the  company  went  to  see  sights  around  them  of 
which  they  had  not  dreamed  in  the  long  ago,  a 
general  good  time  was  enjoyed,  and  they  did  not 
go  home  until  the  dew  was  falling. 

The  early  society  of  Michigan  City  is  set 
forth  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Willits,  who  says : — 

The  first  really  fine  house  built  after  my 
coming  to  Michigan  City  was  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Fair  View  Hotel,  built  by  Mr.  Lyman 
Blair,  and  occupied  by  him  and  his  bride,  formerly 
Miss  Mary  De  Groff.  The  house  and  its  fur¬ 
nishings  were  for  a  time  quite  overwhelming  in 
their  grandeur.  Such  carpets,  crimson  velvet, 
the  same  shade  of  satin  draperies,  and  windows 
with  soft  lace  over  them,  open  grates  which  at 
that  time  were  a  specialty  in  our  primitive  town ! 

Many  are  still  here  to  remember  the  first 
large  dancing  party  given  in  this  fine  establish¬ 
ment.  Canvas,  new  and  white,  was  stretched  over 
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the  carpets.  This  too,  was  a  new  feature,  at 
least  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  it — the  contrast 
with  the  red  surroundings  and  the  bright  open 
fires  was  a  cheerful  sight.  Then  add  to  this  a 
room  full  of  bright,  happy  women  and  girls,  all 
well  and  many  beautifully  and  daintily  dressed, 
and  you  have  a  picture  which  those  witnessing 
it,  I  will  venture,  have  never  forgotten ;  for  be  it 
known,  many  of  us  had  vied  with  ourselves  that 
no  gown  should  surpass  or  eclipse  our  own.  The 
result  was  consequently  most  satisfactory  to  all. 
The  above  effort  must  be  made,  for  this  was  to 
be  the  party  of  the  season,  if  not  of  many  seasons. 

And  right  here  let  me  state  the  fact,  a  better 
dressed  community  of  people  could  not  be  found 
than  existed  here  in  Michigan  City  even  at  the 
early  day.  People  wore  the  best  goods,  made  in 
the  most  approved  style,  and  were  altogether  up 
to  date  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living. 
In  many  respects  the  town  was  primitive,  im¬ 
provements  not  keeping  pace,  perhaps,  with  other 
places  of  its  size;  but  its  people  were  neither 
primitive  nor  rural.  “The  Wabash’’  element 
never  reached  our  borders. 

The  generous  hospitality  shown  to  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  especially  to  strangers  so¬ 
journing  in  our  midst,  was  proverbial.  Had  any 
one  a  guest  visiting  them,  the  first  thought  of 
some  neighbor  was  to  invite  them,  with  several 
of  our  home  folks,  to  dinner.  This  always  seemed 
contagious :  for  some  one  else  followed  by  giving 
a  supper,  and  so  the  visits  went  on  and  on;  and 
if  the  strangers  remained  sufficiently  long  we  all 
became  very  well  acquainted.  The  visitor  al¬ 
ways  left  sounding  the  praise  of  Michigan  City’s 
generous  hospitality  as  well  as  the  generous  en¬ 
tertainment.  It  was  the  saying,  and  a  truthful 
one,  that  there  were  more  good  cooks  and  more 
perfect  housekeepers  in  those  early  days  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City  than  in  any  other  place  heard  from. 

Every  one  who  had  a  garden  raised  their  own 
strawberries,  and  such  delicious  berries  as  they 
were!  It  was  during  this  season  that  the  mam¬ 
moth  tea  parties  were  at  their  height;  and  Oh! 
the  substantial  and  delicate  articles  of  food  that 
were  served  with  fine  berries,  can  never,  I  am 
sure,  be  forgotten  or  held  in  light  esteem  by  those 
who  sat  around  these  tables  so  spread  with  good 
things  to  eat,  while  the  company  was  noted  for 
its  happy  good  cheer. 

The  modem  dinners  and  suppers  of  to-day 
boast  of  more  courses,  more  mysterious  dishes 
which  often  require  the  explanation  of  a  caterer 
to  know  whether  you  are  eating  meat,  fish  or 


fowl.  But  for  wholesome,  savory  cooking  com¬ 
mend  me  to  the  splendid  cooks  and  housekeepers 
of  Michigan  City  forty  years  ago. 

For  a  long  time  our  dancing  hall  was  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  the  old  Lake  House,  which  stood  on 
Franklin  street  on  the  corner  diagonally  across 
from  L.  B.  Ashton’s  grocery  store.  This  was  a 
large  frame  building  and  was  the  best  hotel  in 
the  town  for  many  years.  It  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Jewell.  Here  we  held  our  public  and  private 
dances,  given  in  this  old  dining  room.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  not  too  much  spring  to  the  floor, 
but  I  remember  we  didn’t  allow  a  little  thing 
like  that  to  interfere  with  our  enjoyment.  We 
usually  danced  until  it  was  time  to  serve  re¬ 
freshments,  then  retired  to  the  parlors  upstairs, 
and  the  dining  room  was  given  up  to  prepara¬ 
tions  for  supper.  After  supper  was  over,  if  it 
was  not  too  late  and  the  tables  had  been  cleared 
away,  the  dancing  was  resumed.  These  parties 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  looked  forward 
to  with  as  much  anticipated  pleasure  as  was  ever 
the  grandest  charity  ball  given  at  the  Auditorium 
in  Chicago.  But  when  Messrs.  Ames  and  Holli¬ 
day  built  Union  hall  at  the  corner  of  Michigan 
and  Franklin  streets,  the  first  public  hall  Michi¬ 
gan  City  ever  had,  and  lately  occupied  by  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  we  felt  truly  in  the  line  of 
progression,  as  it  was  a  long  felt  want,  a  place 
for  lectures,  concerts  and  everything  of  the  kind. 

We  should  like  to  quote  several  pages  more 
from  Mrs.  Willits,  about  the  entertainments 
given  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  DeWolfe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Ames,  the  Kreiohs,  Ezekiel  Folsom  and 
family,  Mrs.  Bowes,  and  Miss  Sophia  Bowes, 
the  Barkers,  the  Blairs,  and  many  other  leading 
families;  because  her  descriptions  give  such  a 
vivid  picture  of  society  life  in  Michigan  City  in 
that  early  time,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be 
noticed.  The  same  kind  of  enjoyments,  though 
perhaps  of  a  more  rural  character,  were  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  LaPorte  and  in  other  centers,  but  leav¬ 
ing  these  we  just  glance  at  the  entertainments 
which  were  given  not  for  instruction  nor  for 
the  purposes  of  art  or  music  but  purely  for 
amusement.  And  here  we  have  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  balls  and  parties  given  by  the  Horse 
Guards  and  other  organizations  way  back  in  the 
fifties  and  onward.  The  LaPorte  brass  band 
was  present,  supper  was  served  in  the  Parker 
House.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1856.  Cap- 
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tain  Sweet  and  a  part  of  his  company  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  Chicago.  Many  were  these  entertain¬ 
ments  which  were  given  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war.  Those  winters  were  full 
of  surprise  parties  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Even  to  mention  them  would  require  several 
ot  these  columns.  Perhaps  some  will  remember 
the  party  given  by  Landlord  Axtell  at  the  Tee- 
garden  on  New  Year's  night  in  1857.  Not  only 
so  but  there  were  entertainments  in  the  different 
halls.  Artemus  Ward  was  here  and  Dollie 
Dutton ;  “Gen.”  Tom  Thumb  was  here  and 
drove  throught  the  streets  of  LaPorte  with  his 
Lilliputian  equipage  and  gave  an  exhibition  in 
Huntsman's  hall.  Winchell  and  other  celebrated 
humorists  were  here.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as 
1834  Robert  S.  Morrison,  justice  of  the  peace, 
reported  a  fine  of  $10  against  a  Mr.  Bowers,  the 
play  actor,  on  a  charge  of  performing  many  feats 
of  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand  without  a 
license,  on  the  evening  of  May  12  of  that  year. 
Add  to  this  the  clubs  and  other  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  we  see  that,  the  county  has  not  been 
wanting  in  social  activities.  There  are  many 
such  clubs  to-day — whist  clubs,  social  clubs,  etc. 
So  numerous  are  they  and  at  times  such  has  been 
the  rage  for  clubs  and  fraternal  organizations, 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  astounding  notice  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  LaPorte  papers,  that  a  whole 
week  had  passed  without  a  new  club  of  any  kind 
being  organized.  And  in  connection  with  them 
should  be  mentioned  the  beautiful,  unique  and 
picturesque  Hermitage  on  the  lake  shore  east 
of  Michigan  City. 

Society  has  relation  to  music.  At  a  political 
rally  in  Michigan  City  on  April  14,  1840,  a  brig 
called  the  “Brig  Constitution”  was  hauled  through 
the  streets,  on  which  there  was  a  brass  band 
playing  Whig  tunes  in  a  true  Whig  spirit.  In 
the  summer  of  1841  the  Washington  band  used 
to  give  band  concerts  in  the  court  house  yard 
at  LaPorte,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1841,  the  band  gave  a  public  concert  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  LaPorte,  which  was 
highly  commended.  The  musicians  were  praised 
greatly  for  the  excellence  of  their  attainment 
after  so  short  a  time  of  practicing  together.  A 
similar  concert  was  given  by  the  Michigan  City 
band  at  that  place  in  December,  1841.  A  little 
later  we  find  the  citizens  of  LaPorte  subscrib¬ 


ing  liberally  to  support  a  band  in  that  city.  In 
1857  the  band  consisted  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
instruments.  Probably  the  only  players  left  are 
Thomas  Fargher,  now  living  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  his  brother  William,  of  LaPorte.  The 
band  was  led  by  Joseph  Pierson.  In  an  article 
on  “The  Plymouth  Sax-horn  Band,”  the  Hon. 
Daniel  McDonald  of  that  city  refers  to  Mr.  Pier¬ 
son  as  follows: — 

“  'Old  Joe  Pierson,'  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  who  resided  some  place  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  was  employed  as  teacher  and  band  master. 
He  had  but  one  eye,  the  other  having,  in  some 
way,  been  put  out.  He  came  at  stated  intervals 
by  stage  from  LaPorte  to  Plymouth,  and  gener¬ 
ally  remained  two  or  three  days.  He  was  not  a 
very  brilliant  or  accomplished  musician,  but  as  a 
teacher,  as  the  boys  used  to  put  it,  'he  was  onto 
his  job.’  In  those  days  there  was  no  printed  band 
music  as  now,  and  the  music  for  the  different 
instruments  was  all  written  with  a  quill  pen  on 
blank  music  paper  by  ‘Old  Joe.'  He  first  selected 
the  melody,  and  then  composed  the  accompani¬ 
ments  and  various  parts  to  fit  the  several  instru¬ 
ments.  Among  the  pieces  I  remember  were 
‘Wood-up  Quickstep,'  ‘Old  Dog  Tray,'  ‘Lilly 
Dale,'  ‘Old  Kentucky  Home,'  ‘Ben  Bolt,'  ‘Old 
Uncle  Ned,'  ‘Old  Folks  at  Home,'  ‘Number  14/ 
and  many  more  that  were  popular  in  those  days. 
There  was  no  foolishness  about  ‘Old  Joe.'  When 
the  time  came  for  practice  every  member  was 
supposed  to  be  on  hand  ready  to  do  his  part.  If 
he  found  a  member  particularly  weak  he  would 
give  him  special  attention  until  he  was  able  to 
master  the  difficulties.” 

During  the  sixties,  when  the  railroad  shops 
were  in  LaPorte,  there  were  several  bands  in 
that  city,  and  society  greatly  delighted  in  them. 
Among  them  was  Frisbee's  Silver  band,  whose 
instructor  afterwards  went  to  Indianapolis  and 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  music  there.  Liiion 
Mills  and  other  villages  have  had  their  bands. 
The  Ames  Union  Band  of  Michigan  City,  and  the 
LaPorte  City  Band  are  excellent  musical  organi¬ 
zations,  and  have  had  able  bandmasters.  The  open 
air  concerts  given  by  the  one  at  the  Michigan 
City  park,  and  by  the  other  at  LaPorte,  are  at¬ 
tended  by  throngs  of  people.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  indoor  concerts  given  by  these  bands  in 
the  winter,  and  of  the  orchestral  music  furnished 
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bv  their  different  members  and  by  others.  Socie¬ 
ty  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  these 
musical  organizations.  Not  only  so,  but  the  sing¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  country  districts,  choruses  at 
the  centers  and  villages,  and  minstrel  and  other 
musical  troupes  furnished  the  music  lovers  of 
society  much  enjoyment.  The  Alleghenians 
and  Swiss  Bell  Ringers,  the  celebrated  Hutch¬ 
inson  Family,  the  Morris  Minstrels,  the  Baker 
Family,  the  Old  Continentals,  and  many  other 
musical  troupes  used  to  visit  both  LaPorte  and 
Michigan  City.  And  in  this  connection  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  B.  J.  Aurand,  now 
a  councilman  from  the  second  ward  in  LaPorte, 
and  still  a  good  bass  singer,  was  once  a  member 
of  the  Old  Continentals  and  traveled  with  them 
for  many  years.  Perhaps  some  will  remember 
the  remarkable  contralto  voice  of  Mrs.  Matti- 
son  in  concert  with  Franz  Staab  as  pianist  in 
the  sixties,  the  “Operatta  of  the  Forest,”  with  its 
beautiful  scenery  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
C.  Robins  at  about  the  same  time,  and  many 
other  musical  entertainments.  Besides  these 
there  have  been  the  musical  organizations,  meet¬ 
ing  statedly  to  rehearse  in  the  grand  old  masters, 
such  as  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  Men¬ 
delssohn  Society,  and  others. 

Last  December  one  of  the  local  papers  of  La¬ 
Porte  contained  the  following:  “LaPorte  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  all  over  the  world  for 
the  talented  men  and  women  she  has  produced. 
No  other  city  of  her  size,  not  only  in  Indiana, 
but  in  the  entire  west,  can  boast  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  who  have  reached  fame  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  art,  science  and  music.”  This 
is  in  great  measure  true.  Many  from  this  county 
have  attained  to  eminence  in  the  musical  world. 
Richard  W.  Pellow,  for  many  years  the  organist 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  LaPorte,  and 
teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  now  of 
Marinette,  Wisconsin,  is  a  musical  genius.  Miss 
Helen  Poole,  the  contralto,  now  teacher  of  music 
in  the  LaPorte  public  schools,  has  traveled  and 
sung  widely,  and  received  very  favorable  notice 
in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  Miss  Anna  Claren¬ 
don  Church,  the  pianist,  who  is  identified  with 
the  celebrated  Chicago  Madrigal  Club,  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  wherever  she  goes.  Mr.  Bertrand  Allan  Orr, 
also  identified  with  the  Madrigal  Club,  has 


already  achieved  success,  and  is  still  rising  in 
public  esteem  as  a  baritone  singer.  Miss  Beulah 
Miles,  of  Michigan  City,  stands  high  as  a  violin¬ 
ist.  Mrs.  Janie  Stewart  Boyesen,  whose  sad 
and  tragic  death  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  a 
year  ago  was  such  a  shock  to  her  friends, 
possessed  some  rare  qualities  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  and  had  done  something  in  the  line  of 
musical  authorship. 

But  perhaps  the  one  who  has  attained  to  the 
greatest  eminence  of  all  is  Miss  Hazel  Lucile 
Harrison,  the  young  LaPorte  pianist,  the  pupil 
of  Victor  Heinze  of  Chicago.  And  by  the  way 
Mr.  Heinze  is  himself  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
George  L.  Andrew,  formerly  of  LaPorte,  and 
was  the  pupil  of  the  world-famous  teacher  Lesch- 
etisky.  Competent  professors  of  music  have  said 
that  Mr.  Heinze  is  a  bom  teacher  and  shows 
wonderful  results.  Miss  Harrison  has  appeared 
several  times  before  cultured  Chicago  audiences, 
and  has  received  ovation  after  ovation.  On  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  15th  of  last  December,  she  ren¬ 
dered  Grieg’s  concerto,  in  Music  Hall,  Chicago. 
It  was  the  first  of  Victor  Heinze’s  concerts  for 
the  season  and  resulted  in  many  encomiums  for 
the  young  lady’s  excellent  work  from  the  music 
critics  of  Chicago,  all  of  whom  were  present 
at  the  concert.  The  people  were  so  amazed  at 
Miss  Harrison’s  rendition  of  the  concerto  of  87 
pages  without  notes  that  she  was  recalled  three 
times,  finally  responding  to  the  continued  ap¬ 
plause,  which  amounted  to  an  ovation.  Many  of 
the  persons  in  the  audience  had  copies  of  the  con¬ 
certo  and  followed  Miss  Harrison  as  she  played, 
as  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  her  ability  to  fault¬ 
lessly  render  the  number,  but  the  applause  after¬ 
ward  showed  how  well  she  had  accomplished  the 
feat.  The  audience  numbered  about  1,000  per¬ 
sons,  the  majority  of  whom  had  come  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  LaPorte  girl. 

Regarding  Miss  Harrison  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune •  says:  “Miss  Harrison,  the  young  negro 
girl,  again  demonstrated  that  her  talents  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  unmistakably  beyond  the  common. 
When  heard  last  year  she  convinced  that  her 
natural  gifts  were  high,  and  that  her  schooling 
was  being  along  thorough,  sane  lines.  Last 
Tuesday  she  showed  that  individuality  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  make  itself  felt  in  her  work.  She 
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begins  to  think  and  interpret  for  herself,  and  as 
such  individuality  is  clearly  a  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  is  being  guided  by  intelligence  and 
taste,  there  is  in  its  appearance  subject  for  only 
satisfaction.  She  played  the  Grieg  concerto  with 
thoroughly  commendable  technical  accuracy  and 
surety,  with  no  inconsiderable  appreciation  of 
tone  color  and  nuance,  and  with  fine  rhythmic 
exactness.  Interpretatively  her  work  calls  also 
for  sincere  commendation.  There  was  under¬ 
standing  of  the  poetic  content  of  the  work  in 
hand,  and  unexpected  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
position's  varied  and  contrasting  moods.  It  was 
a  performance  which  contained  much  of  merit, 
and  still  more  of  bright  promise." 

Miss  Harrison's  honors  do  not  spoil  her.  She 
is  always  modest,  unassuming  and  unobstrusive. 
She  goes  to  Berlin,  Germany,  in  September, 
where,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  she  will  play 
with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  that  city, 
and  during  her  stay  will  probably  give  a  concert 
in  that  city  herself.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1904, 
she  gave  a  benefit  concert  in  Hall's  Opera  House, 
LaPorte,  assisted  by  Mr.  Leon  Marx,  the  violin¬ 
ist,  which  was  highly  commended.  The  follow¬ 
ing  will  show  something  of  her  capabilities  and 
the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held : — 

PROGRAM 

Bach — Prelude  and  Fugue 
Schuman — Sonata  G  Minor 

a  So  Rasch  wie  Moeglich 
b  Andantino 
c  Scherzo 
d  Rondo 

Miss  Hazel  Lucile  Harrison. 
Max  Bruch — Schwedische  Taenze  Mr.  Leon  Marx. 
Chopin — a  Etude  Op.  10  No.  5 

b  Etude  Op.  10  No.  5,  arr.  by  Godowsky 
Chopin — c  Etude  Op.  25  No.  9. 

d  Etude  Op.  25  No.  9,  arr.  by  Godowsky 
e  Etudes  Op.  10  No.  5  and  Op.  25  No.  9 
combined  in  one  study 

Miss  Hazel  Lucile  Harrison. 
Tub  ay — Cardas  Mr.  Leon  Marx. 

Strauss,  Schuctt — Geschichten  aus  dem  Wiener  Walde 
Moszkowski — Caprice  Espagnol 


patronesses 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Clarke 
Mrs.  S-,  Kramer 
Mrs.  Stephen  Hall 
Mrs.  Samuel  Fox 
Mrs.  William  C.  Smith 
Mrs.  Meinrad  Rumely 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  E.  Weir 
Mrs.  Lemuel  Darrow 
Mrs.  Francis  H.  Morrison 
Miss  Emma  Standring 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Scott 
Mrs.  Abraham  P.  Andrew 
Mrs.  Charles  Bosserman 
Mrs.  William  Rumely 
Mrs.  Louis  B.  Weaver 
Mrs.  Orrin  G.  Fox 
Mrs.  William  Fisler 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  How 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Michael 
Mrs.  John  Wolf 
Miss  Fannie  Long 

Emerson  Class 

patrons  -  - 

Mr.  William  Niles 
Mr.  John  A.  Wood 
Mr.  Maurice  Fox 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Richter 
Mr.  Joseph  Kramer 
Mr.  Fredrich  Meissner 
Dr.  J.  H.  William  Meyer 
Mr.  Robert  Fox 
Mr.  Milton  H.  Low 
Mr.  Robert  Sampson,  Jr. 

Oberreich  &  Arnold 

The  social  gatherings  in  the  smaller  centers 
and  in  the  country  may  not,  perhaps,  be  charac¬ 
terized  bv  all  the  refinement  and  culture  of  the 
society  in  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City,  but  for 
heartiness,  sincerity  and  good  cheer  they  can  not 
be  excelled.  Even  outside  the  two  largest  cen¬ 
ters  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  highly  cultured 
people.  Every  good  thing  is  liable  to  abuse, 
sin  is  in  the  abuse  but  not  in  the  proper  use ;  and 
when  our  children  as  soon  as  they  are  in  their 
teens  must  be  taken  by  couples  in  cabs  to  society 
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dances,  when  the  period  of  boyhood  and  girlhood 
is  jumped  over  and  we  have  only  children  and 
then  a  lot  of  little  old  men  and  women,  when  life 
is  spent  in  learning  how  to  make  and  serve  the 
latest  salad,  and  when  every  week  whole  after¬ 
noons  are  spent  regularly  in  playing  at  cards, 
are  not  all  these  things  which  are  good  in  their 
proper  use  carried  to  an  extreme  ?  Can  we  fancy 


343 

Lincoln,  Gladstone,  or  any  of  the  great  and  good 
doing  so? 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  live?  sublime; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 
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LIBRARY,  LITERARY,  AND  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

“Pleasant  it  was  to  roam  about 
The  lettered  world  as  he  had  done, 

And  see  *  the  lords  of  song  without 
Their  singing  robes  and  garlands  on. 

With  Wordsworth  paddle  Rydal  mere, 

Taste  rugged  Elliott’s  home-brewed  beer, 

And  with  the  ears  of  Rogers,  at  four-score, 


Hear  Garrick’s  buskined 
once  more.” 

As  early  as  1838  there  was  an  organization 
called  the  LaPorte  Lyceum  for  the  purpose  of 
literary  improvement.  In  the  forties  great  ac¬ 
count  was  made  of  the  Garrick  Literary  Institute 
mid  of  the  LaPorte  Athenaeum.  The  Belles-Let¬ 
tres  Club  was  organized  in  Michigan  City  in 
-1847.  It  met  only  once  each  month,  and  the 
chief  attention  of  its  members  was  given  to  writ¬ 
ing.  Memorable  addresses  were  delivered  to  this 
club,  one  by  Solon  Robinson,  author  of  “The 
Will/”  “The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes,”  and  other 
-stories,  in  which  address  he  paid  a  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  culture  he  found  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  told  them  he  had  met  and  consulted 
with  the  Indians  where  they  themselves  were  now 
living.  Later  there  were  the  LaPorte  Lyceum, 
the  LaPorte  Reading  and  Gymnastic  Military 
Club,  the  Mendelssohn  Literary  Associaton,  and 
many  others.  In  September,  1861,  the  literary 
students  of  the  different  schools  were  invited  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  Allen’s  block  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  literary  and  debating  society 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Wide 
Awake  Union  with  C.  F.  Kimball  as  president 
and  A.  C.  Parsons  as  secretary.  The  exercises 
consisted  in  orations,  declamations,  debates, 
music,  etc.  The  society  met  every  Friday  even¬ 
ing  and  the  people  of  LaPorte  and  vicinity  were 


tread  and  Walpole’s  wit 
Whittier. 

invited  to  join.  These  and  many  other  such  asso¬ 
ciations,  not  only  in  LaPorte  but  in  Michigan  City 
and  in  other  places,  furnished  a  means  of  social 
intercourse  and  exchange  of  thought  and  the 
spending  of  many  delightful  hours. 

In  this  connection  is  is  proper  to  write  of 
the  libraries  other  than  those  sustained  by  the 
cities  or  the  county.  These  have  a  literary  and 
educatonal  side,  but  they  also  have  a  social  side. 
Not  to  mention  the  many  private  circulating 
libraries,  of  which  perhaps  that  of  George  B. 
Roberts  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  patron¬ 
ized,  the  most  important  one  for  LaPorte  is  that 
out  of  which  came  the  present  LaPorte  city 
library. 

William  McClure,  one  of  Robert  Owen’s  co¬ 
adjutors  in  the  community  at  New  Harmony, 
conceived  the  idea  of  benefiting  laboring  men, 
by  which  term  he  meant  those  who  worked  with 
their  hands,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
libraries.  To  this  end  he  made  provision  in  his 
will  so  that  any  club  or  society  of  laborers  who 
established  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  a 
reading  and  lecture  room  with  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  might  receive  $500  with  which  to 
purchase  more  books.  Under  this  will  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  associations  received  dona¬ 
tions,  in  eighty-nine  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of 
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Indiana.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  cases 
the  associations  were  hastily  formed,  a  lot  of  old 
books  were  donated  by  the  members  and  col¬ 
lected  so  as  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  the 
money  was  drawn,  more  books  purchased,  and 
after  the  novelty  wore  away  the  associaton  lan¬ 
guished  and  died.  Very  few  if  any  of  them  are 
alive  at  the  present  time.  And  yet  who  will  say 
that  Mr.  McClure's  plan  was  a  failure?  From 
the  above  figures  we  see  that  $72,000  of  Mr. 
McClure's  fortune  was  expended  to  buy  books 
for  the  working  men  of  Indiana.  Those  books 
had  their  influence  even  during  the  short  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  associations,  and  that  influence  can¬ 
not  die.  And  many  of  those  books  are  in  exist¬ 
ence  still,  having  passed  into  the  possession  of 
private  individuals  or  other  library  associations. 

In  the  summer  of  1856  a  gentleman  whose 
name  is  not  remembered  came  to  LaPorte  to 
ascertain  whether  a  library  had  been  established 
there,  and  if  not  to  endeavor  to  establish  one. 
After  trying  and  failing  to  interest  the  citizens 
generally,  he  appealed  to  the  men  of  the  railroad 
shops,  who  called  a  meeting,  and  a  number  of 
them  donated  books  and  established  the  Work¬ 
men's  Library,  and  authorized  the  visitor  ,to 
draw  the  money  left  by  Mr.  McClure  and  pur¬ 
chase  books  for  the  library.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  volumes  were  bought,  costing 
S5 1 1.27,  and  placed  in  the  library.  A  copy  of 
that  bill  of  books  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  Zook,  of  Elkhart.  The  railroad  company  pre¬ 
sented  the  workmen  with  a  bookcase.  After  two 
or  three  years  the  library  was  moved  to  the  Allen 
block  and  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
McClure  Workingmen's  Institute.  In  a  few 
years  the  institute  lost  the  support  of  many  of 
its  members  and  had  incurred  some  debt,  and  it 
was  deemed  best  to  transfer  the  property  to  the 
LaPorte  Library  and  Natural  History  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  original  of  the  agreement  of  transfer 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jacob  Zook,  of 
Elkhart.  The  names  of  the  McClure  association 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer  are  as  follows : — 

Jacob  Zook,  William  Hill,  Gavin  Campbell, 
William  Fargher,  Antony  Zamm,  D.  J.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Charles  Paine,  Stebbins  Frazier,  Norman 
D.  Andrews,  John  McKinzie,  Samuel  Wilmot, 
W.  St.  A.  Clark,  Henry  Lusk,  O.  Wilson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Crawford,  J.  W.  Andrews. 


According  to  the  historical  sketch  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Niles,  the  Rev.  George  C.  Noyes,  then  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  w*as  the  first 
mover  towards  establishing  another  library  in 
LaPorte.  He  circulated  a  subscription  paper  and 
obtained  $500.  On  March  16,  1863,  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  in  the 
grammar  school  building  on  South  Main  street, 
of  which  W.  H.  H.  Whitehead  was  chairman, 
and  Dr.  N.  S.  Darling  secretary.  A  constitution 
was  adopted  and  a  permanent  organization 
formed.  William  C.  Hannah  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  James  Moore  vice  president,  Fred  West 
treasurer,  Rev.  George  C.  Noyes  corresponding 
secretary,  William  Niles  recording  secretary,  and 
Dr.  L.  C.  Rose,  E.  Morrison,  S.  Wile,  James 
Lewis,  W.  H.  H.  Whitehead,  O.  Wilson,  and 
Charles  Paine  directors.  A  committee  was  chosen 
to  confer  with  the  McClure  Workingmen's  In¬ 
stitute,  and  by  May  11,  1863,  the  two  bodies  had 
united,  the  institute  had  turned  over  all  its  prop¬ 
erty,  including  about  seven  hundred  volumes  of 
generally  well  selected  books,  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  occupying  the  rooms  in  Allens'  block 
previously  occupied  by  the  institute.  On  the 
same  date  Judge  A.  L.  Osborne  was  elected  a 
director  in  place  of  James  Lewis  deceased,  and 
Jacob  Zook  in  place  of  S.  Wile  resigned. 

The  association  was  now  left  to  run  itself. 
One  brief  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  of  the 
following  October,  and  then  little  was  done  for 
over  a  year.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  associa¬ 
tion  languished  and  in  the  discouragement  which 
ensued  all  the  officers  and  directors  resigned. 
This  occured  on  December  6,  1864,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected :  L.  Crane,  president ;  C.  G. 
Powell,  vice  president ;  William  M.  Scott,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Ash.  corresponding  secretary ; 
H.  B.  Weir,  J.  M.  Hood,  J.  W.  Baker,  A.  J. 
Redington,  Dr  G.  M.  Dakin,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Lee 
directors.  New  rooms  were  secured  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  On  April  25, 
1865,  an  amended  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
the  association  became  a  member  of  the  Western 
Literary  Association.  On  November  20,  1865, 
rooms  for  the  association  were  engaged  in  the 
second  story  of  the  present  postoffice  building. 
May  1.  1865,  Dr.  G.  M.  Dakin  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association,  and  remained  in  that 
office  continually  .during  the  existence  of  the  as- 
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sociation,  except  two  years  when  Dr.  T.  Hig- 
day  was  president,  and  three  months  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Orr  was  president,  and  two  other  years 
when  the  Young  Men’s  Association  had 
control.  In  January,  1868,  a  fire  in  the  third 
story  of  the  postoffice  building,  occupied  by  Ex¬ 
celsior  Lodge  of  Masons,  damaged  the  property 
of  the  association  to  the  amount  of  $500.  In  this 
year  the  natural  history  collection,  referred  to  in 
Chapter  II,  was  begun  by  Dr.  Higday,  who  also 
began  the  German  section  of  the  library.  On 
August  4,  1868,  the  association  adopted  an 
amended  constitution  which  on  March  25,  1869, 
was  recorded  at  the  court  house  in  Miscellaneous 
Records  No.  1,  page  250.  In  1870  the  associa¬ 
tion  ijioved  into  the  third  story  of  the  postoffice 
building.  When  Dr.  S.  B.  Collins  completed 
his  marble  front  building  on  Michigan  avenue, 
he  generously  offered  to  fit  up  the  third  story  of 
the  new  building  and  donate  to  the  library  asso¬ 
ciation  the  free  use  of  it  for  five  years.  The 
offer  was  accepted  and  in  December,  1871,  the 
association  moved  to  that  place.  The  thanks 
of  the  association  were  voted  to  Dr.  Collins  and 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member.  On  January 
1,  1872,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  association.  On  June  2,  1872,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  church 
building  on  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and 
Harrison  street.  August  3,  1873,  Dr.  Collins 
gave  notice  that  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  were  needed  by  him  in  his  business,  and 
he  offered  to  pay  the  association  a  rent  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  if  possession  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him.  February  21,  1874,  General  Orr 
offered  to  buy  the  church  building  mentioned 
above,  and  the  half  lot  north  of  it  owned  by  W. 
C.  Hannah,  and  present  them  to  the  association, 
provided  they  could  be  bought  for  $4,000,  upon 
certain  conditions.  As  there  has  been  some  mis¬ 
understanding  about  this  matter,  tfiose  conditions 
are  hereby  given,  as  transcribed  from  the  deed 
which  General  Orr  subsequently  made: — 

That  said  building  now  situate  upon  the  south  half 
of  said  lot  thirty  six  (36),  be  preserved  substantially 
in  its  present  condition,  and  appropriately  used  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  said  association  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  that  said  association  add  thereto,  as  soon  as 


the  same  can  reasonably  be  done,  a  substantial  and  well 
fitted  up  brick  addition  for  a  library  and  specimen  room 
proper,  and  of  such  style  and  dimentions  as  the  present 
board  of  said  association  shall  direct,  which  addition, 
together  with  the  main  building,  shall  be  kept  and  used 
by  said  association  exclusively  for  the  good  of  the 
association ;  not  however  for  a  fashionable  eating, 
drinking  or  gambling  room,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
promoting  temperance,  good  morals  and  general  in¬ 
telligence  among  our  people;  and  also  upon  the  further 
conditions  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  or 
more  be  raised  by  our  citizens  at  large,  and  paid  to  the 
said  association  to  aid  in  making  the  proposed  im¬ 
provements  and  fitting  up  its  grounds,  increasing  its 
library  and  specimens,  and  extending  general  useful¬ 
ness,  but  for  no  other  purpose ;  and  further,  that 
whole  property  of  the  association,  real,  personal,  moneys 
and  effects  as  well  as  its  government,  shall  be  cared 
for  and  managed  by  a  board  of  managers  elected  from 
and  by  the  “life  members”  of  the  association  who  shall 
have  paid  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  thereto,  and 
such  other  person?  as  shall  have  paid  ten  dollars  or 
more,  and  that  each  and  every  member  thus  designated 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  ten  dollars  paid, 
in  which  vote  notes  may  be  given  by  proxy  or  in  per¬ 
son.  But  in  all  other  matters  the  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  applied  alike  to  all,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  or  hold 
and  office  in  the  association,  who  is  not  a  stock-holder 
to  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  more,  or  who  refuses  or 
neglects  to  keep  up  such  assessments  as  the  board  of 
managers  may  find  necessary  to  run  the  institution. 

And  also  upon  the  further  condition  that  any  per¬ 
son  subscribing  to  the  constitution  of  said  association, 
and  paying  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more,  shall  be  a  life  member  and  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  certificate  of  stock  in  perpetuity  and  assign¬ 
able  on  the  books  thereof  to  anyone  else,  subject  to 
an  annual  assessment  of  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  and 
in  all  other  things  subject  to  the  by-laws,  rule?  and 
regulations  of  the  association.  And  also,  further,  that 
any  person  subscribing  to  the  constitution  of  said  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  paying  into  the  treasury  any  sum  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  dollar?,  shall  be  a  special  member 
thereof  and  b$  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  the  amount 
paid  in  though  not  perpetual  nor  assignable  but  good 
for  one  share,  as  long  as  the  subscriber  wishes  to  use 
it  and  keep  up  the  annual  assessment,  which  shall  not 
exceed  one  dollar;  and  the  owner  may  at  any  time  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  paid  in  to  one  hundred  dollar?  and 
receive  a  life  membership  in  due  force. — Records  of 
Deeds,  LaPorte  County,  Book  33,  pages  523-4 

General  Orr  bought  the  church  property  for 
$3,500,  and  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hannah  for  $6oo,  and 
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the  deeds  are  on  record.  The  extra  $100  was 
afterwards  paid  back  to  him  by  the  association. 
The  committee  chosen  by  the  association  to  solicit 
the  required  $6,000  soon  reported  that  they  had 
raised  $6,179,  and  the  board  of  managers  voted 
to  accept  General  Orr’s  offer;  he  conveyed  the 
property  to  the  association  and  the  deed  was 
properly  recorded.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ordered 
to  the  General  and  Mrs.  Orr.  By  June  16,  1874, 
$3,000  of  the  first  installment  of  the  subscriptions 
had  been  paid,  which  was  invested  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  three  Plymouth  bonds  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  each,  at  ten  per  cent.  A  committee 
consisting  of  General  Orr,  L.  Crane,  and  S.  D. 
Fraser  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  library 
and  put  it  in  repair.  General  Orr,  then  president  of 
the  association,  was  directed  to  reconstruct  the 
basement  of  the  church  building  at  a  cost  of  $196. 
A  picture  was  made  of  the  prospective  library 
which  appears  on  page  12  of  the  Historical  Atlas 
of  LaPorte  county  published  in  1874.  Great  ex¬ 
pectations  were  raised,  but  on  August  3,  1874, 
the  committee  on  building  reported  that  they 
had  accomplished  nothing  on  account  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  building  should 
be  repaired  or  altered.  General  Orr,  however,  re¬ 
ported  progress  in  repairing  the  library  building, 
but  at  the  same  time  tendered  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  as  director  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  which  was  accepted,  and 
his  communication  placed  on  file.  September  9, 
1874,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  as¬ 
certain  from  the  subscribers  to  the  $6,000  fund 
how  much  of  their  subscriptions  could  be  re¬ 
tained  to  be  used  in  purchasing  the  Orr  property, 
or  in  other  words  to  buy  General  Orr  out.  Either 
from  failure  in  this,  or  because  that  gentleman  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  out,  that  project  fell  through.  At 
any  rate  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
appears  on  the  record  of  an  adjourned  meeting 
held  November  9,  1874. 

Whereas ,  heretofore,  to-wit  on  the  15th  day  of 
June.  1874,  Joseph  Orr  executed  and  delivered  to 
the  LaPorte  Library  and  Natural  History  Association 
a  deed  conveying  to  said  association  the  perpetual  use  of 
certain  real  estate  therein  described,  which  conveyance 
however  was  made  subject  to  sundry  conditions  men¬ 
tioned  and  fully  set  forth  in  said  deed  which  is  now  on 
record  on  page  523  and  4  of  Book  33  of  the  Records 
of  Deeds  of  LaPorte  County  Indiana,  and 


Whereas ,  it  has  now  become  evident  that  this  asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  carry  out  and  comply  with  all  of  said 
conditions,  and  that  according  to  the  terms  of  said 
conveyance  said  property  is  liable  at  any  time  to  revert 
to  said  donor  by  reason  of  such  failure,  and 

Whereas ,  said  property  is  now  free  from  all  en¬ 
cumbrance,  therefore 

Resolved,  that  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
and  liability  to  loss,  the  president  of  this  association  be 
and  he  is  hereby  instructed  and  fully  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered,  to  reconvey  the  said  property  to  the  said 
Joseph  Orr,  and  to  execute  and  deliver  to  him  a  quit 
claim  deed  therefor. 

This  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted, 
and  so  ended  for  the  present  the  dream  of  the 
association  owning  its  home.  August  7,  1875, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Weaver  made  the  board  an  offer  that 
if  they  could  make  arrangements  with  Osborne 
&  Calkins  to  release  twenty-five  feet  of  ground 
he  had  sold  them,  he  would  add  five  feet  to  it  and 
donate  50,000  brick,  and  Hall  &  Weaver  would 
contribute  $200,  and  Mr.  Weaver  would  pledge 
to  use  his  utmost  exertions  in  canvassing  for 
funds  to  erect  a  building  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Indiana  and  Jefferson  avenues,  the  only  con¬ 
dition  being  that  the  front  on  Indiana  avenue  be 
as  good  as  on  Jefferson,  and  have  an  entrance  be¬ 
low  and  stairway  to  second  story,  the  front  on 
Indiana  avenue  to  be  as  good  as  the  business 
room  then  occupied  by  Polaski  King.  Messrs. 
Osborne  &  Calkins  gave  the  required  release, 
and  the  association,  for  $1,390,  received  a  deed 
of  the  lot  from  Mr.  Weaver,  containing  the  con¬ 
dition  that  a  Iwo-story  building  be  erected,  with 
a  store  room  below  and  a  library  above.  This 
would  have  been  a  good  investment  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  the  rent  of  the  store  room  and  base¬ 
ment  would  have  brought  them  an  income.  The 
board,  however,  decided  not  to  begin  building 
until  it  could  be  done  without  incurring  a  debt. 
A  canvass  failing  to  secure  funds  sufficient  for 
this,  the  board  desired  to  proceed  and  erect  a  one- 
story  building  such  as  their  funds  would  warrant ; 
but  failing  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Weaver  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  deed,  or  the  desired  modification  of  the 
condition  specified,  the  lot  was  reconveyed  to 
him  at  cost,  and  again  the  association  was  disap¬ 
pointed  as  to  obtaining  a  home.  On  February 
23,  1876,  a  new  association  called  the  City  and 
County  of  LaPorte  Library  Association,  pro¬ 
posed  to  unite  with  the  old  association  and  take 
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the  Orr  church  property,  but  the  plan  was  not 
consummated.  On  May  i,  1876,  the  board 
bought,  of  the  heirs  of  Nelson  T.  Place,  the  lot  on 
Maple  avenue  where  the  city  library  now  stands. 
On  June  12,  1876,  a  contract  was  made  with 
Folant  and  Evory  to  erect  a  building  for  the  as¬ 
sociation,  25x70  feet,  one-story  high,  with  six¬ 
teen  foot  ceiling ;  and  the  building  was  completed 
that  season. 

On  April  18,  1877,  the  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed,  in  George  Dorland’s  office, 
LaPorte.  The  meeting  was  quite  largely  at¬ 
tended.  C.  H.  Truesdell  was  elected  president, 
S.  I.  Kessler,  vice-president,  William  M.  Coch¬ 
rane,  secretary,  and  W.  A.  Martin,  treasurer. 
The  object  was  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  first- 
class  lectures  during  the  following  season,  and 
to  promote  other  literary  uses.  This  object  was 
accomplished  ;  for  the  Young  Men’s  Association 
did  bring  to  LaPorte  several  first-class  lectur¬ 
ers,  among  whom  were  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the 
Hon.  William  Parsons,  the  brilliant  Irish  lec¬ 
turer  from  Dublin.  On  May  1,  1877,  less  than  a 
month  after  the  Young  Men’s  association  was 
formed,  the  Library  association  received  a  propo¬ 
sition  from  them  to  transfer  the  management  of 
the  older  institution  to  the  young  men.  The  li¬ 
brary  building  had  cost  $2,752.92,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  in  debt  about  $1,200.  A  lease  of  the 
Library  association  for  ten  years  was  proposed 
but  not  effected.  On  December  10,  1877,  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  between  the  two  associations,  all 
the  officers  and  board  of  managers  of  the  Library 
association  resigned,  and  eleven  members  of  the 
Young  Men’s  association  were  elected  to  take 
their  places.  The  Library  association  then  num¬ 
bered  eightv-five  members.  On  January  2,  1878, 
the  new  board  leased  the  library  property  to  the 
Young  Men’s  association  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  for  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar,  the 
new  association  assuming  the  debt,  then  about 
$1,500,  and  promising  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
liquidate  it. 

For  a  period  of  about  two  years,  or  until 
December  29,  1879,  there  is  no  record;  but  in 
♦hat  interim  there  is  some  unwritten  history 
which  here  may  only  be  touched  upon.  There  was 
a  judgment  against  the  Library  association  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Treat,  and  at  one  time 
the  property  came  very  near  being  sold ;  and  if  it 


had  been  it  would  probably  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Young  Men’s  association.  But 
a  good  friend  of  the  Library  association  discov¬ 
ered  this  just  in  time  to  save  the  property.  On 
December  27,  1879,  eight  individuals  loaned 
$111.25  each,  and  four  individuals  loaned  $55.62 
each,  without  interest  for  five  years,  making  a 
total  of  $1112.48,  and  the  demand  against  the 
Library  association  was  satisfied.  On  December 
29,  1879,  the  president  of  the  association  was  em¬ 
powered  to  give  a  note  to  each  of  the  loaners, 
and  execute  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the 
association  to  them.  This  was  done  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  December  30,  1879,  and  all  of  these 
notes  were  paid  July  3,  1882.  At  the  same 
meeting  in  which  the  notes  and  mortgage  were 
voted,  the  above  mentioned  lease  was  canceled  by 
the  parties  to  it.  A  year  later  in  December,  1880, 
the  library  was  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  John 
B.  Holmes,  he  to  receive  all  the  membership  fees 
and  pay  all  expenses.  He  retained  possession 
under  this  arrangement  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  25,  1888;  then  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  with  Mrs.  Holmes,  and 
afterwards  with  other  parties,  until  the  library 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  city. 

Several  times  the  Library  association  re¬ 
ceived  financial  aid  which  was  much  needed  and 
highly  appreciated.  Qn  October  7,  1872,  Aurora 
Case,  mentioned  elsewhere,  passed  away,  having 
willed  to  the  association  the  Reynolds  farm  of 
270  acres,  near  Otis.  The  bequest  was  subject  to 
a  life  estate  in  hi$  son,  Decatur  E.  Case,  who  died 
without  issue  in  the  spring  of  1882.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  that  year  the  farm  was  sold  to  S.  C. 
Hackett  for  $5,500,  with  which  the  debts  of  the 
association,  amounting  to  about  $1,200,  \were 
paid,  and  $4,300  was  set  aside  as  a  permanent 
fund  of  which  only  the  interest  should  be  used. 
This  fund,  however,  was  invested  in  making  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  library  building  just  before  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  turned  over  to  the  city. 

On  March  4,  1894,  the  association  received 
seventy  per  cent,  of  a  bequest  of  $1,000  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Treat.  The  residue  was 
paid  August  9,  1895.  This  fund  was  expended  in 
repairs  to  the  building,  making  new  bookcases, 
and  purchasing  books.  Mrs.  Treat  also  devised 
to  the  association  the  dwelling  house  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Michigan  and  Maple  avenues,  adjoining 
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the  property  of  the  association,  subject  to  a  life 
estate  in  Mrs.  Angie  Gould,  a  property  valued  at 
$4,000. 

On  June  3,  1896,  the  association  voted  to  turn 
the  library  property  over  to  the  city,  after  the 
building  had  been  remodeled  and  enlarged  with 
the  available  funds  of  the  association,  and  the 
proposition  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  school 
trustees  and  the  city  council.  The  proposed 
changes  were  made,  and  the  improvements  com¬ 
pleted,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,500.  The  result 
was  an  attractive  and  commodious  building.  At 
the  time  when  the  property  was  transferred  to  the 
city  it  was  valued  at  $20,000,  and  it  has  enhanced 
in  value  since  then.  The  formal  transfer  was 
made  in  a  crowded  public  meeting  in  the  west 
library  hall,  on  the  evening  of  April  25,  1897. 
The  order  of  exercises  was,  Invocation,  Rev.  H. 
M.  Middleton ;  song,  Miss  Kate  Vail ;  “History 
of  the  Library,”  William  Niles,  Esq. ;  trio,  “Voice 
of  the  Western  Wind,”  Misses  Wier,  Miller  and 
Crawley;  library  echoes  or  five  minute  talks, 
Revs.  R.  H.  Hartley,  E.  D.  Daniels,  and  C.  H. 
Wheeler,  Judge  William  B.  Biddle,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Ahren,  Editors  Edward  Molloy  and  Dudley 
Wadsworth ;  song,  W.  W.  Byers ;  Six  Cups  of 
Chocolate,  O.  N.  T.  Club;  music,  “Life’s  Lul¬ 
laby,”  Miss  Wier;  presentation  of  the  library, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Dakin;  acceptance  of  the  library, 
Mayor  F.  R.  Carson ;  song,  “America ;”  bene¬ 
diction  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Widger. 

Since  then  the  library  has  been  much  used 
and  is  of  incalculable  good;  its  reading  rooms 
are  well  lighted,  commodious  and  convenient,  its 
reference  departments  constantly  improving,  its 
catalogue  up-to-date  and  well  kept,  its  librarians 
polite  and  obliging,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the 
institutions  of  LaPorte  of  which  the  city  would 
not  be  deprived. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  LaPorte  public  library 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903,  is  as  follows : 

BOOK  ACCOUNT. 


No.  Vols.  accessioned  beginning  of  year . 8,725 

No.  Vols.  added  by  purchase .  539  ' 

No.  Vols.  added  by  gift . M93 

No.  Vols.  added  by  binding .  105 

No.  Vols.  added  for  year . 1,837 


No.  Vols.  accessioned  to  date . 10,562 


WITHDRAWN. 

No.  Volsr.  lost  and  paid  for . .  2 

No.  Vols.  worn  out  . 102 

Total  Vols  for  the  year . 104 

Total  from  beginning  . 317 


Total  Vols.  now  in  library.. . . . 10,245 

BINDING. 

Vols.  periodicals  bound . 105 

Vols.  books  rebound . 281 

CIRCULATION. 

Vols.  circulated,  German .  864 

Vols.  circulated,  juvenile . 9,174 

Vols.  circulated,  adults  . 14,626 


Total  Vols1.  circulated . 24,664 

Increase  over  last  year . 3,007 

No.  days  library  was  open.*. .  307 

Average  daily  circulation . 801-3 

Highest  daily  circulation .  177 

Lowst  daily  circulation .  29 

Attendance  for  the  year . 45,210 

Average  daily  attendance .  147 

REGISTRATION  OF  BORROWERS. 

No.  cards  issued  for  the  two  years . 1452 

No.  cards  issued  for  1902 . 673 

No.  cards  issued  for  1903 . 779 

No.  cards  renewed  . 231 

No.  memberships  taken  by  non-residents . 25 


(16  for  1  mo.,  7  for  3  mos.,  2  for  6  mos.) 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  we 
otherwise  would,  because  from  several  influential 
persons  there  has  been  a  demand  for  it ;  they  have 
felt  that  the  history  of  the  Library  association 
has  never  been  fully  told,  nor  do  we  claim  to  have 
told  it  with  absolute  fulness  here.  We  close  with 
a  copious  quotation  from  the  historical  sketch 
delivered  by  Mr.  William  Niles  at  the  time  when 
the  library  was  transferred  to  the  city. 

The  library  was  always  a  favorite  with  the 
people  of  LaPorte  until  the  disturbance  and  hard 
feelings  occasioned  by  the  offer  of  General  Or r, 
and  its  outcome  resulted  in  neglect  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Since  then  the  association  has  been  in  a 
semi-comatose  condition,  although  the  greater 
part  of  its  property  has  been  acquired  during 
that  time  through  the  subscriptions  to  the  build¬ 
ing  fund  and  the  wills  of  Mr.  Case  and  Mrs. 
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Treat.  Before  the  Orr  invasion  the  association 
without  any  invested  fund  had  a  considerable  in¬ 
come  derived  from  membership  fees,  lectures  and 
festivals,  and  entertainments  of  one  sort  and  an¬ 
other  given  for  its  benefit.  Its  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  largely  read  and  its  lectures  well  at¬ 
tended.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  no  lecture 
courses  have  been  given,  but  before  that  time 
many  famous  lecturers  appeared  before  the  as¬ 
sociation  audiences,  including  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Charles 
Sumner,  George  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor,  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  Horace  Greeley 
(who  was  also  here  in  1853  making  the  trip  from 
LaFayette  to  Otis  on  a  handcar  because  of  an 
accident  on  the  New  Albany  road),  Petroleum 
V.  Nasby  (his  first  lecture),  W  H.  Milburn  (the 
blind  preacher,  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  senate),  J. 
G.  Holland,  John  G.  Saxe,  George  Thompson, 
M.  P.  (English  Abollitionist),  John  B.  Gough, 
James  B.  Belford  (“the  red-headed  rooster  of 
the  Rockies”),  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Grace 
Greeenwood,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Menden¬ 
hall,  Clara  Barton  (her  first  lecture),  Olive 
Logan,  and  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons. 

This  sketch  has  no  severe,  logical  or  artistic 
limitations,  so  it  may  be  added  that  other  famous 
people  have  been  in  LaPorte.  In  1837  Daniel 
Webster  was  traveling  through  the  country  in 
his  carriage,  at  a  time  when  his  son  Fletcher 
Webster  was  living  at  Peru,  Illinois,  and  de¬ 
livered  a  Fourth  of  July  discourse,  speaking  from 
a  drygoods  box  at  the  east  side  of  the  court  house, 
and  addressing  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  children 
who  were  out  in  force.  He  was  present  also  at 
the  breaking  ground  in  this  county  for  the  Buffalo 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  bought  a  half  inter¬ 
est  in  a  lot  at  Michigan  City. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1844  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  conducted  meetings  here  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  speaking  every  evening  and  three 
times  on  Sunday.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
brick  Methodist  church  building  on  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Monroe  streets,  then 
the  only  church  edifice  in  the  place;  although 
several  church  buildings  were  under  construc¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  meetings  was  interrupted  by  an 
alarm  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  a  kiln 
of  lumber  which  James  Whittem  was  seasoning 
for  the  Episcopal  church  building,  the  one  which 
is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  stone  structure.  Mr. 
Beecher,  with  his  long  hair  spread  over  his  face 
to  protect  it  from  the  heat,  worked  enthusias¬ 
tically  at  saving  lumber,  and  burned  his  hands  so 
that  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  here  he 


preached  with  sore  hands.  In  the  summer  of 
1879  General  Neal  Dow  attended  a  temperance 
camp  meeting  held  on  the  north  side  of  Clear 
lake.  The  list  of  men  eminent  in  political  life  who 
have  addressed  audiences  in  LaPorte  is  a  long 
one,  including  two  presidents  and  four  vice 
presidents. 

L.  H.  L.  A. 

The  “Home  Library”  is  the  property  of  the 
I  adies’  “Calliope”  society  of  Westville,  bv  whom 
it  was  founded,  and  is  now  maintained.  “Cal¬ 
liope”  was  organized  February  6,  1875,  by  Miss 
Janie  Garland  Stewart — later  Mrs.  Janie  Stew¬ 
art  Boyesen, — with  eleven  charter  members,  and 
began  as  a  literary  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  social  and  intellectual  improvement.  Early  in 
its  career  the  necessity  of  reference  books  was  so 
urgent  that  a  series  of  entertainments  was  given 
for  this  purpose,  and  thus  the  first  books  were 
purchased.  More  were  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  later  the  project  of  establishing  a  well  selected 
library  in  the  town  became  its  primary  consid¬ 
eration  ;  until  finally  “The  Library”  demonstrated 
itself  as  the  cementing  central  interest  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  theory  of 
the  organization  was  a  good  one ;  and  the  library, 
notwithstanding  its  broad  patronage,  is  probably 
the  smallest  public  library  in  the  world.  In  1882, 
fearing  its  dissolution,  and  desiring  to  perpetuate 
“The  Library,”  three  members,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Fravel,  Mary  Crumpacker  and  Janie  S.  Boyesen, 
took  each  a  life  membership.  In  1885  “Calliope” 
had  four  hundred  volumes ;  catalogues  were  pub¬ 
lished  ;  tickets  issued  to  the  public ;  and  in  the 
capacity  of  “literary  organization,”  enjoyed  or 
experienced  a  variable  success.  In  1889  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  revised ;  trustees  for  three-year  terms 
elected;  life  memberships  only  issued;  and  re¬ 
organized  under  a  new  name — “The  Ladies 
Home  Library  Association”  of  Westville,  was  es¬ 
tablished  upon  a  strictly  business  basis.  For  fif¬ 
teen  years  the  Library  labored  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  depending  upon  the  private  homes  of 
its  members  for  bookcase  space,  as,  also  for  meet¬ 
ing  purposes.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  the  reception  room  in  their  building  be¬ 
came  the  home  of  the  organization  for  eight 
years.  The  present  library  building  was  formerly 
the  office  of  Dr.  Theophilus  Fravel,  one  of  the 
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oldest  residents  of  Westville,  after  whose  death 
in  1900,  the  little  building,  being  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  as  village  practitioner's  office,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Library  Association,  Mrs.  Boyesen, 
a  step-daughter  of  Dr.  Fravel,  donating  it  for 
that  purpose,  as  a  monument  to  her  parents' 
interest  in  the  “Library." 

For  three  years  the  Library  has  been  located 
in  quarters  which  comprise  a  reading-room,  ref¬ 
erence  library,  periodical  and  fiction  department, 
and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  tickets, 
and  the  private  personal  pocket-books  of  the  six- 
teeen  women  who  are  elected  to  life  memberships 
in  the  association.  Library  headquarters  are 
now  the  veritable  “cosy  comer"  for  the  town, 
and  its  success  as  a  distributing  agency  unques¬ 
tioned.  The  report  of  the  librarian  for  past  year 
gives  number  of  volumes  and  classification  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Fiction,  436 ;  Juvenile,  217 ;  Biography,  62 ; 
History,  38;  Science,  34;  Travels,  33;  Poems  and 
Art,  55;  Miscellaneous,  106;  Rerefence,  38; 
Paper  covers,  70 ;  making  a  total  of  1089  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  library,  895  volumes  of  which  have 
been  taken  out  during  the  year  and  read  by  ticket- 
holders.  Thus,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  re¬ 
verses,  the  “Ladies  Home  Library  Association," 
nec  “Calliope,"  but  more  familiarly  knpwn  as 
L.  H.  L.  A.,  has  held  to  its  central  idea, — i.  e., 
gained  recognition  as  an  influence  for  good,  and 
presents  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  women  in  small  towns,  who  will  unite  in  work¬ 
ing  for  some  tangible  cause  of  general  interest. 

L.  H.  L.  A.  register  officials  and  membership 
for  1903: — Mrs.  Mary  Crumpacker,  president; 
Mrs.  Julia  Noble  Smith,  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Virginia  Clybourn  Hatton,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Mrs.  Lillian  Warnock  Hixon,  librarian; 
Mrs.  Janie  Stewart  Boyesen,  Mrs.  Helen  F. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  Baird  Standiford,  trustees; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Webster,  Mrs.  Jane  Cathcart 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ansley,  Mrs.  Louise  David¬ 
son  Hollenbeck,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lucas  Crum- 
packer,  Mrs.  Anna  Cathcart  Long,  Mrs.  Louise 
Small,  Mrs.  Netta  Martin,  Miss  Belle  BloomhofT. 

The  Ladies  Literary  Society  of  LaPorte  is  an 
old  and  respectable  organization,  organized  on 
March  25,  1878.  Its  emblem  is  the  ivy  leaf,  and 
its  motto,  “Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share." 
Its  object  is  expressed  by  its  name ;  that  is,  lit¬ 
erary  improvement  in  all  its  branches.  Its  first 
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president  was  the  late  Mrs.  S.  T.  Hathaway, 
wife  of  the  late  Colonel  Gilbert  Hathaway.  Its 
personnel  has  always  been  the  best  of  the  city. 
It  is  limited  to  twenty-five  members,  and  gen¬ 
erally  several  candidates  are  waiting  for  vacan¬ 
cies.  Of  late  years  substitutes  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  absence  of  members.  The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a 
grand  banquet  at  the  Teegarden  hotel  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  March  25,  1903.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Daniels  was  president  that  year,  at  whose  right, 
in  the  place  of  honor  sat,  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Will¬ 
iams,  the  only  charter  member  now  in  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Toasts  were  given  and  responded  to  on 
“Our  Society,"  “Our  Charter  Members,"  “Our 
Honorary  Members,"  “The  Sub,"  “The  Women," 
“The  Pastors'  Club,"  “The  Emerson  Club,"  “The 
O  .N.  T.  Club,"  and  “The  Press  and  Club."  The 
occasion  was  presided  over  with  tact,  grace  and 
ability,  the  menu  was  excellent  and  the  president 
at  the  close  congratulated  Mrs.  John  A.  Wood, 
wife  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  LaPorte, 
in  that  her  own  anniversary  occurred  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Mrs.  Wood  is  a  former  teacher  in  the  high 
schools  of  Indiana,  and  has  done  university  work 
in  literature  which  has  given  her  learned  degrees ; 
every  winter  she  teaches  several  classes  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  literary 
society  made  the  new  departure  of  having  a 
teacher,  they  secured  her  services. 

The  O.  N.  T.  club  which  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  was  known  as  the  “Hoosier 
Club,"  was  organized  in  1893.  The  object  was 
the  study  of  literature  and  the  discussion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  literature,  dramatics,  art' 
and  music  as  would  prove  of  benefit  and  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  members.  The  charter  mem¬ 
bers  were  Laura  Wadsworth,  Lulu  Wadsworth, 
Sadie  Swanson,  Emma  Lonn,  Kittie  Hews, 
Laura  Butterworth,  Mary  Everhart,  Lottie 
Closser,  Sadie  Whiting.  Grace  Holloway,  Vode 
Ephlin,  Lulu  Moore,  Lora  Weir,  Ruth  Weir, 
Edith  Buck,  Jessie  Buck,  Mona  Clark,  Wynogene 
Fargher,  Etta  Replogle  and  Maggie  Closser.  For 
many  years  after  the  name  had  been  changed  to 
the  O.  N.  T.  club  none  but  members  of  the  club 
knew  what  these  mystic  letters  meant,  but  in  time 
it  became  understood  that  they  were  the  initials 
of  “Our  Night  Together."  It  is  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  the  members,  especially  those 
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who  were  charter  members,  recall  an  expression 
used  by  one  of  the  young  men  when  he  heard  of 
the  organization  of  the  club — “It  won’t  last  30 
days.”  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  city.  The  club  meets  on  Saturday 
evenings  at  the  homes  of  the  members.  During 
the  summer  programs  for  the  entire  year  are 
outlined  and  papers  assigned  for  the  various 
dates,  thus  giving  each  person  ample  opportunity 
to  prepare.  Occasionally  a  farce  is  presented 
or  a  feast  is  held,  when  the  friends  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  invited.  At  present  nearly  half  the 
members  are  married  but  they  retain  their  mem¬ 
bership  nevertheless  and  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  club  as  do  those  who  are  not  married.  But 
twice  during  its  ten  years’  existence  has  the  club 
been  saddened  by  death  in  its  ranks,  when  Miss 
Lora  Weir  passed  away  and  when  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Davidson,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Katherine 
Moore,  breathed  her  last.  The  club  has  a  mono¬ 
gram,  designed  by  Miss  Mona  Clark,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  cover  of  the  annual  programs.  Miss 
Laura  Wadsworth,  now  Mrs.  B.  C.  Whitehead, 
served  as  president  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  club’s  life  and  since  then  those  who  have  been 
honored  by  selection  to  this  position  are:  Mrs. 
Lyle  Hynes  Pitner,  Mrs.  Rose  Watson  McGrew, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Weir  Chipman,  Miss  Kittie  Hews, 
Miss  Fannie  Scott  and  Miss  Emma  Ehrlich.  The 
present  president  is  Miss  Grace  Hood.  The  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  club  are:  Lavina  Swanson 
Barnes,  Cora  Banks  Barnum,  Helen  Buchtel, 
Grace  Holloway  Butterworth,  Laura  Butter- 
worth,  Ruth  Weir  Chipman,  Marta  Davidson 
Carr,  Lottie  Closser,  Mary  Everhart,  Emma 
Ehrlich,  Edith  Fildes,  Bertha  Grisinger, 
Lottie  Grisinger,  Kittie  Hews,  Grace  Hood,  Ora 
Hood,  Gertrude  Jackson,  Vode  Ephlin  Kreidler, 
Nettie  Paxton  Leliter,  Mollie  Lorig,  Emma  Lonn, 
Rose  Watson  McGrew,  Lulu  Moore  Manny, 
Harriet  Miller,  Marie  Meyer,  Jane  Paige,  Lyle 
Hynes  Pitner,  May  Marble  Rench,  Grace  Ely 
Shafer,  Sadie  Swanson,  Fanny  Scott,  Edith  Buck 
Van  Trease  and  Maud  Weir.  The  club  also  has 
a  large  number  of  honorary  members,  persons 
who  were  members  here  but  have  removed  from 
the  city.  This  list  includes  Kathleen  Hughston 
McBain,  Sadie  Whiting  Hart,  Jessie  McBain, 
Cara  Daniels  Test,  Helen  Blythe,  Jessie 
Buck  Bartholomew,  Mona  Clark,  Elsie 


Clark  Parker,  Ada  Crawford,  Lilia  David¬ 
son  Safford,  Wynogene  Fargher,  Estelle  Hynes 
Warren,  Carrie  Shanley  Rohenkohl,  Clara  Serv¬ 
ice  King,  Alice  Hynes,  Bertha  Rountree,  Mattie 
Wilcox,  Minnie  Ginther,  Libbie  Miller  Morrison, 
Maggie  Closser  Lord  and  Helen  Andrew  Patch. 

The  Emerson  is  one  of  the  oldest  literary  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  county,  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  ladies  in  LaPorte  and  vicinity.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  twenty  years  ago,  and  meets  fortnightly 
on  Monday.  For  some  years  this  society  has 
made  an  annual  visit  in  June  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Johnson  on  the  Cathcart  farm  near 
Westville.  The  nine  mile  ride  to  this  hospitable 
home  is  always  delightful.  When  in  the  wide 
fieius  on  either  side,  the  white  clover  and  the  red 
vie  with  each  other  in  sweetness,  when  the  new 
green  earth  and  the  old  blue. sky  are  in  perfect 
accord,  then  do  the  Emersonians  lift  up  their 
voices  with  the  birds,  and  laugh  as  merrily  as 
school  girls,  for  some  of  them  are  fifty,  sixty  and 
seventy  years  young.  A  cordial  welcome  always 
awaits  them,  and  a  fine  dinner.  They  throng 
joyously  into  the  roomy  farmhouse,  and  out  again 
into  the  spacious  grounds;  for,  although  the 
house  is  full  of  interesting  things — books,  pic¬ 
tures  and  trophies  of  travel — nature  peeps  in  at 
all  the  doors  and  windows  with  such  a  bright  al¬ 
luring  smile,  that  no  one  can  withstand  her 
charm.  There  are  sunny  spaces  in  the  large  and 
well  kept  grounds,  for  shrubs  and  lovely  flow¬ 
ers,  but  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  mistress  than 
any  flowers  that  grow  are  the  venerable  trees, 
that  cast  their  shade  and  sheltering  arms  around 
the  old  homestead  where  she  was  born.  To  sit 
under  them  for  an  hour,  is  to  receive  a  benedic¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  long  and  level  view  across  the 
prairie  toward  the  west,  and  the  sun  can  not  go 
down  over  the  bay  at  Naples  in  more  royal  splen¬ 
dor  than  he  often  and  often  displays  from  here, 
for  the  delight  of  the  eye,  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  soul. 

The  other  anniversary  of  the  Emerson  is  held 
in  June  at  Woody  cottage,  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Matilda  Wilson,  on  Waverly  beach.  There, 
amidst  beautiful  surroundings,  the  club  enjoys  its 
literary  exercises  and  dainty  repasts. 

LaPorte  county  has  its  agricultural  society. 
The  meeting  in  1903  was  advertised  as  the  fifty- 
second  annual  fair,  but  there  was  an  agricultural 
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society  in  the  county  much  longer  than  fifty- two 
years  ago.  At  the  May  term  of  the  county  com¬ 
missioners’  court,  in  1836,  the  clerk  was  ordered 
to  publish  notice  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
court  house  the  last  Saturday  in  May  to  organize 
a  county  agricultural  society.  Not  much  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  attended  the  society  for  several 
years.  On  Saturday,  April  3,  1841,  there  was  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  society  at  which  General 
Joseph  Orr  was  elected  president,  Daniel  Brown 
vice  president,  William  Hawkins  secretary,  and 
Thomas  D.  Lemon  treasurer.  Mr.  John  B.  Niles 
delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion,  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  out  and  published.  In  those 
days  the  society  used  to  meet  quarterly.  At  the 
meeting  on  Saturday,  July  3,  1841,  Alexander 
Blackburn  was  appointed  president  pro  tern,  and 
James  M.  Stuart  secretary  pro  tern.  On  motion 
of  Colonel  W.  A.  Place  it  was  resolved  to  ap¬ 
point  committees  to  award  premiums  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  published  list.  The  following  com-  • 
mittees  were  appointed:  On  horses,  James  Mc¬ 
Cord,  John  Brown,  and  Thomas  Philips;  on 
cattle,  Samuel  Treat,  Aaron  Stanton,  and  Josiah 
Bryant;  on  sheep,  John  B.  Niles,  John  Hobson, 
and  John  Moore;  on  hogs,  W.  A.  Place,  Henly 
Gybum,  Hiram  Wheeler,  Zebina  Gould,  and 
John  T.  Vail;  on  domestic  manufactures,  A. 
Blackburn,  Joseph  Lomax,  Hiram  Wheeler, 
Joseph  Orr,  and  Stephen  G.  Hunt ;  on  farms  of 
forty  acres  and  upwards,  Daniel  Brown,  Samuel 
Treat,  and  William  Justice ;  on  com,  James  An¬ 
drew,  John  Steenbergen,  and  Daniel  Closser ;  on 
winter  wheat,  Preserved  Wheeler,  Benjamin 
Butterworth,  and  Abiel  Lathrop ;  on  oats  and 
barley,  B.  Newkirk,  Daniel  Overmyer,  and  Am¬ 
brose  Rucker ;  on  peas  and  beans,  James  Millard, 
Henly  Clybum,  and  Daniel  Jessup;  on  potatoes 
and  rutabagas,  Philip  Fail,  S.  Aldrich,  and  My¬ 
ron  Ives;  on  baskets,  Thomas  Philips,  J.  M. 
Stuart,  and  Amzi  Clark;  on  butter  and  cheese, 
Jacob  Early,  M.  H.  Orton,  and  J.  Hobson;  on 
best  one  hundred  pounds  tobacco,  J.  Early,  J. 
B.  Steenbergen,  and  Reuben  Munday ;  on  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  W.  A.  Place,  Theodore  H.  Wells, 
L.  C.  Andrew,  Henry  L.  Vail,  and  Zebina  Gould ; 
on  best  one  half  acre  of  plowing,  B.  Butterworth, 
Aaron  Stanton,  and  Benjamin  Beard ;  on  fanning 
mills,  E.  Provolt,  S.  Pulford,  and  E.  Morrison ; 
and  on  wolf  scalps,  W.  Hawkins,  John  Brown, 
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and  Gilbert  Hathaway.  It  was  resolved  that 
Thomas  D.  Lemon,  J.  C.  Howell,  Samuel  Stew¬ 
art,  Amzi  Clark,  and  Clinton  Foster,  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  and  award  premiums  on  al) 
articles  not  enumerated  above,  together  with  such 
improvements  in  agricultural  implements  and  the 
mechanic  arts  as  may  be  deemed  meritorious.  It 
was  resolved  that  all  applicants  for  premiums  on  • 
farms  be  requested  to  apply  to  the  committee 
prior  to  the  first  of  September,  and  on  grains, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.,  previous  to  the  twelfth 
of  October  next.  It  was  resolved  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  not  paid  their  annual  fee  be  re¬ 
quested  to  pay  it  over  to  the  treasurer,  W.  Haw¬ 
kins.  Many  of  these  names  will  revive  old  mem-*, 
ories,  and  show  how  the  affairs  of  the  agricultural 
society  were  conducted  in  1841.  Legitimate  im¬ 
provement  was  sought,  and  horse  racing  and 
betting  were  not  made  the  main  feature  of  the  an¬ 
nual  fair.  Could  General  Orr  know  of  some  of 
our  modern  county  fairs,  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  would  not  turn  over  in  his  grave.  No  one  vis¬ 
ited  county  fairs  more  widely  and  was  a  more  * 
earnest  patron  of  them,  nor  was  any  one  more 
pronounced  against  “intemperance,  gambling  and 
horse  racing,”  as  he. used  to  express  it,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them. 

In  1848  the  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  October.  Every  year  more  acres  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  it  was  argued  that 
the  county  possessed  the  necessary  elements  to 
place  it  in  the  front  rank.  The  cry  of  the 
county  press  was  “virtue  follows  the  plow.” 
Every  one  was  glad  of  the  society,  and  wished 
its  prosperity.  The  horses  drew  sixteeen  prem¬ 
iums  amounting  to  $24.50,  the  cattle  sixty-five 
amounting  to  $93.62,  and  the  sheep  four  amount¬ 
ing  to  $7.50,  a  total  of  $125.62.  The  premiums 
were  announced  after  a  speech  by  M.  K.  Farrand, 
Esq.  The.  meeting  was  held  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  building,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  church,  and  to  M.  K.  Far¬ 
rand.  On  Saturday,  April  1,  1848,  the  Agricul- 
turalsociety  held  a  meeting  and  chose  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  William  J.  Walker,  Isaac  B. 
Copelin,  Samuel  Stewart,  George  C.  Havens, 
and  Ferdinand  Dunham,  to  report  a  revised  con¬ 
stitution  and  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  committee  acted,  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  new  officers  chosen  who  were: 
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President,  William  J.  Walker;  vice  presidents, 
Benjamin  Beard  and  Alexander  Blackburn ;  sec¬ 
retary,  Mulford  K.  Farrand ;  treasurer,  Thomas 
P.  Armstrong ;  directors,  David  G.  Rose,  Thomas 
D.  Lemon,  Fisher  Ames,  John  Hefner,  Curtis 
Travis,  and  William  Parker.  The  society  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  impetus,  and  this  probably  was  what 
made  the  fair  in  the  fall  so  successful,  as  just 
described. 

In  1856  politics  were  hot  in  the  county;  it 
"was  the  Fremont  campaign.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that,  the  county  fair,  held  on  October  15  to 
18  inclusive,  was  a  great  success.  Everybody 
'was  pleased,  the  weather  was  good,  the  corn  did 
credit  to  the  bottom  lands  in  the  south  part  of 
the  county ;  pumpkins,  squashes,  melons,  turnips, 
beets,  potatoes,  etc.,  were  not  to  be  excelled,  and 
were  piled  up  in  stacks  at  almost  every  stand; 
there  was  needle  work  of  every  kind,  there  were 
flowers  of  wax  and  hair  by  the  ladies,  specimens 
of  painting,  daguerreotypes,  etc.  The  display  of 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements  was  not 
large-  The  mowing  machine  just  invented  by  Mr. 
Mann  of  Westville  was  on  exhibition.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  stock  would  have  done  credit  to  any  fair. 
There  was  an  address  by  Dr.  O.  Everts.  The 
sum  of  $700  was  paid  out  in  premiums,  and  $100 
was  left  in  the  treasury. 

In  1857  the  society  leased  for  five  years  the 
ground  directly  back  of  Dr.  Rose's  old  residence, 
on  account  of  which  funds  were  solicited. 

In  1861  the  society  was  not  so  fortunate.  The 
officers  worked  it  up  thoroughly  and  advertised 
it  repeatedly,  and  great  expectations  were  raised ; 
but  the  weather  was  exceedingly  bad,  there  was 
continuous  rain,  and  the  fair  was  not  well  at¬ 
tended.  Still,  the  exhibition  was  creditable,  and 
on  the  last  day  the  firemen  with  their  machines 
were  present  on  the  grounds.  The  rainy  weather 
and  poor  attendance  decreased  the  receipts,  and 
the  directors  had  a  meeting  in  December  at  which 
‘“matters  of  importance"  were  discussed.  Quar¬ 
terly  meetings  were  still  held.  In  April  of  this 
year  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  buildings 
of  the  society.  The  fair  w^s  held  in  1863,  and 
bas  been  held  in  subsequent  years ;  and  although 
often  discouraged,  especially  of  late  years,  by 
stormy  weather  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  the  of¬ 
ficers  have  persevered;  and,  according  to  the 


standard  of  such  fairs,  they  have  every  reason  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  success. 

The  first  grange  in  the  county  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  soon  there  were  sixteen,  with  a 
total  membership  of  one  thousand  members. 
Granges  were  organized  as  follows :  Clinton 
grange,  P.  Loomis,  master;  Noble  grange,  Will¬ 
iam  Crichton,  master ;  Hopeful  grange  of  Clinton 
township,  E.  Phillips,  master;  Kingsbury  grange, 
J.  H.  Donly,  master;  Center  grange,  B.  S.  Fail, 
master;  Wanatah  grange,  J.  Osborn,  master; 
Rolling  Prairie  grange,  I.  N.  Whitehead,  mas¬ 
ter;  Scipio  grange,  Samuel  Harvey,  master; 
Wells  grange,  W.  B.  Young,  master;  Pleasant 
grange,  Z.  Bailey,  master;  Pine  Lake  grange  of 
Center  township,  R.  G.  Learning,  master;  Lin¬ 
coln  grange,  Ed  Bear,  master;  New  Durham 
grange,  J.  Livingston,  master ;  Cool  Spring 
grange,  A.  Thorpe,  master;  Galena  grange,  J. 
Francis,  master;  Kankakee  grange,  H.  L.  Vail- 
master. 

The  county  council  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
was  organized  February  24,  1874,  officered  as 
follows :  W.  A.  Banks,  master ;  E.  J.  Dicks,  over¬ 
seer  ;  George  H.  Teeter,  lecturer ;  B.  H.  Hollen¬ 
beck,  steward;  William  Crichton,  assistant  stew¬ 
ard  ;  Z.  Bailey,  chaplain ;  B.  S.  Fail,  treasurer ;  L 
N.  Whitehead,  recording  secretary;  J.  Osborn, 
corresponding  secretary ;  D.  Haskell,  gatekeeper ; 
L.  J.  Fitch,  Samuel  Harvey,  and  H.  S.  Webster, 
trustees ;  J.  W.  Zigler,  R.  G.  Learning  and  Seth 
Loomis,  executive  committee. 

At  their  regular  meeting  in  January,  1904, 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  No.  1044,  installed 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows :  Worthy 
master,  P.  G.  Hollenbeck ;  worthy  overseer, 
August  Hagland ;  worthy  lecturer,  Clara  John¬ 
son  ;  worthy  steward,  Chas.  Blank ;  worthy  as¬ 
sistant  steward,  L.  S.  Fitch;  worthy  chaplain, 
Carrie  Swartzell ;  treasurer,  Otto  Shultz ;  secre¬ 
tary,  Arthur  Shultz ;  gate  keeper,  William 
Swartzell ;  Pomonia,  Sophronia  Blank ;  Flora, 
Mary  Fitch ;  Ceres,  Laura  Shultz ;  ladies’  assis¬ 
tant  steward,  Emma  Hollenbeck;  trustee,  Isaac 
Co  win. 

The  object  of  the  grange — the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  the  essential  conditions  of  good 
husbandry,  is  a  good  one;  but  the  grange  move¬ 
ment  has  subsided,  or  put  on  other  forms,  though 
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from  what  cause  we  will  not  presume  to  say. 
There  used  to  be  a  county  store  in  La  Porte  kept 
by  I.  N.  Whitehead.  Twenty  men  went  on  the 
paper  for  $3,000,  but  in  the  end  they  had  it  to 
pay.  There  is  being  discussed  the  advisability 
of  organizing  a  co-operative  store  in  Michigan 
City  by  the  car  factory  men  of  that  place.  It  is 
proposed  to  form  an  association  of  a  member¬ 
ship  of  1,000  to  name  a  board  of  directors  as  well 
as  other  officers  to  have  general  charge  of  the 
business.  This  is  quite  identical  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  similar  association  in  LaPorte  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  The  association  was  made  up  of 
railroad  men  employed  in  the  shops  of  LaPorte. 
Their  store  was  located  just  west  of  where  the 
National  Bank  now  stands.  The  association 
never  purchased  more  than  that  one  stock  of 
goods.  The  affair  soon  “petered  out.” 

Another  association  is  the  LaPorte  County 
Farmers  Institute.  Under  an  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  in  1884,  authorizing  the  holding  of 
Farmer's  Institutes  in  each  county  of  the  state, 
Professor  W.  C.  Lotta,  professor  of  agriculture 
at  the  Purdue  University,  was  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  state. 

LaPorte  county  was  one  of  the  first  to  hold 
one  of  these  meetings.  William  A.  Banks  was 
the  first  chairman,  appointed  by  the  state  super¬ 
intendent,  and  continued  to  be  chairman  until 
1901.  The  institutes  are  educational  and  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  farmers  in  better  methods  of 
farming.  Those  who  have  assisted  to  keep  the 
meetings  alive  and  interesting  are  William  T. 
Anderson,  John  P.  Oaks,  John  Garwood,  Will¬ 
iam  Hall,  J.  T.  Tury,  Isaac  N.  Evans,  and  J.  H. 
Fitzpatrick. 

H.  W.  Henry  was  elected  president  or  chair¬ 
man  in  1901,  and  has  been  reelected  each  year. 
The  institutes  have  been  growing  each  year  in 
interest  and  members.  At  the  meeting  of  1903 
and  1904  a  regular  organization  was  made,  of 
one  hundred  members;  the  following  are  the 
officials  for  the  year  1904. 

OFFICERS. 

H  W.  Henry  . President 

Kd.  J.  Small  .  Vice-President 

Scon  Wall . Secretary 

Wm.  Hall  . Treasurer 


TOWNSHIP  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


John  Garwood,  Jr . . . 

Ora  Bosserman  . 

Ed.  Brink  . 

Ed.  Etherington . 

Walter  Organ . 

Frank  Wickersham . 

. . .  New  Durham 

Van  Wilkinson . 

. . .  New  Durham 

Wm.  N.  Osborn . 

Geo.  C.  Cook . 

N.  S.  Rowley . 

C.  J.  Brown . 

. Noble 

T.  E.  Garwood  . 

B.  E.  Bear . 

. Wills 

W.  C.  Haines . . 

D.  White . 

F.  M.  Bowell  . 

Jos.  M.  Bailey . 

The  general  meeting  is  held  in  LaPorte,  and 
is  always  addressed  by  the  best  talent  obtainable. 
The  institute  sends  out  registration  blanks  for 
membership.  When  signed  by  a  member  of  a 
family  it  makes  the  whole  family  members.  The 
fee  is  fifty  cents  per  year.  The  object  of  this 
organization  is  to  make  the  work  more  effective 
and  interesting.  The  meetings  are  free  to  the 
general  public  that  all  may  get  close  together  and 
have  more  and  better  meetings.  The  officers  have 
arranged  for  six  meetings  to  be  held  next  winter 
besides  the  regular  meeting  at  LaPorte.  It  is 
hoped  to  make  the  membership  the  largest  of 
any  organization  in  the  county,  and  to  make  it 
useful  in  many  ways.  While  its  object  is  purely 
educational  and  social,  yet  there  are  many  ways 
by  which  the  members  can  help  each  other  by  a 
good  society  of  this  kind.  The  first  social  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
H.  W.  Henry,  president,  on  Saturday,  June  25, 
1904,  at  1  p.  m.,  and  was  well  attended. 

There  might  be  mentioned  and  described,  as 
having  existed  in  this  county,  histrionic  socie¬ 
ties,  gymnasiums,  the  old  engine  companies,  and 
the  present  engine  and  hose  companies,  with 
their  festivals,  and  many  other  organizations. 
There  are  the  different  labor  unions  such  as  the 
bartenders’,  the  carpenters’,  the  cigar  makers’, 
the  clerks’,  the  moulders’,  and  the  painters' 
unions,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Leather 
Workers,  etc.  There  also  are  the  Masons,  the 
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Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Elks, 
the  Maccabees,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  Woodmen,  the  Foresters,  the  Court  of  Honor, 
the  Ben  Hurs,  the  Samaritans,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Lady  Maccabees,  the  Eastern 
Star,  the  Rebekahs,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
many  others.  Any  one  can  see  that  to  give  even  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  each 
one  of  these  would  require  many  of  these  pages. 
LaPorte  county,  both  in  the  two  sister  cities  and 
in  the  smaller  centers,  and  in  some  instances  even 
in  the  country,  is  well  represented  by  these  socie¬ 
ties.  They  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
fraternal  and  social  affairs  of  the  county,  they 
have  been  active  in  relieving  the  sick  and  needy, 
and  in  other  forms  of  benevolence,  and  have 
added  largely  to  the  property  of  the  county.  In 
1877  the  fraternal  societies  of  Michigan  City 
benefited  that  town  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  in 
buildings,  among  which  was  Mozart  Hall,  at  the 
dedication  of  which  there  was  a  great  time. 


The  first  Masonic  lodge  of  LaPorte  county 
was  established  by  Captain  Abner  Bailey  and 
seven  others,  among  whom  was  Doctor  T.  D. 
Lemon.  These  eight  gentlemen  met  one  night 
under  an  old  oak  tree  on  the  ground  near  where 
the  Park  school  now  stands,  probably  in  Patton's 
grove,  and  organized  the  lodge.  Captain  Bailey, 
who  was  the  first  master,  came  to  the  state  of  In¬ 
diana  in  1822  and  settled  first  in  Connersville. 
He  and  Judge  William  Andrew  were  associate 
county  judges  of  the  circuit  court.  Captain 
Bailey  died  in  LaPorte  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
and  was  buried  at  Pine  Lake. 

The  fraternal  societies  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  county,  they  have  been  allowed  and  in¬ 
vited  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  laying  of  cor¬ 
ner  stones  of  public  buildings,  even  the  churches 
have  been  open  to  them,  and  there  has  been  very 
little  of  that  opposition  against  them  which  is  so 
strong  in  other  places.  So  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  informed  there  never  was  an  anti-secret 
society  in  the  county. 
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POLITICS. 

“Avoid  the  politics,  the  factious  fool, 

The  busy,  buzzing,  talking,  hardened  knave, 

The  quaint,  smooth  rogue  that  sins  against  his  reason, 
Calls  saucy  loud  sedition  public  zeal, 

And  mutiny  the  dictates  of  his  spirit.” 

Otway. 


LaPorte  county  was  organized  the  same  year 
that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  candidate  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term  of  the  presidency.  The  county  was 
sparsely  settled  and  there  was  but  little  political 
excitement.  The  attention  of  the  settlers  was 
centered  on  the  more  pressing  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood  and  providing  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  An  election  was 
held  on  April  9,  1832,  under  the  special  act  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  county,  but  there  was  not 
much  interest  in  party  politics.  In  August,  1832, 
an  election  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  state  senator,  a  representative  in  the  state 
legislature,  one  sheriff,  one  coroner,  one  probate 
judge,  one  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  school 
commissioner.  Seventy-seven  votes  were  cast  in 
the  county,  and  where  party  lines  were  drawn 
on  any  candidate  it  resulted  in  a  slight  majority 
for  the  Whig,  Samuel  Hannah  receiving  a  few 
more  votes  than  his  Democratic  competitor, 
Pleasant  Harris.  Elisha  Egbert  and  George 
Crawford  were  the  opposing  candidates  for 
representative  to  the  state  legislature.  At  the 
presidential  election  in  November  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  votes  were  cast,  of  which  fifty-nine 
were  for  the  electors  for  Henry  Clay  and  fifty- 
six  for  those  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  next  annual  election  was  held  on  the  5th 
day  of  August,  1833.  Edward  A.  Hannegan 
was  the  Democratic,  and  Albert  S.  White  the 
Whig,  candidate  for  Congress,  and  White  re¬ 


ceived  a  small  majority  in  the  county.  There 
were  several  candidates  for  representative  to  the 
state  legislature,  among  them  George  Craw¬ 
ford,  who  led  all  the  rest. 

At  the  election  on  August  4,  1834,  Noah 
Noble,  Whig,  received  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  votes  for  the  office  of  governor,  and  James 
G.  Reed,  Democratic,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
which  shows  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties  at  that  time.  The  largest  vote  cast  for 
any  candidate  was  that  cast  for  governor,  which 
could  not  have  been  controlled  by  local  inter¬ 
ests  as  was  the  vote  for  county  officers. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1835  the  Whig  can¬ 
didates  for  county  officers  were  elected,  but  the 
county  went  Democratic  on  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress,  state  senator,  and  representative  to  the 
state  legislature.  For  Congress  E.  A.  Hanne¬ 
gan,  Democratic,  received  six  hundred  and 
twelve  votes;  and  James  Gregory,  Whig,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three ;  for  state  senator  D.  H. 
Colerick,  Democrat,  received  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  votes,  and  William  G.  Ewing, 
Whig,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven;  for  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  state  legislature,  Charles  W. 
Cathcart  received  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
votes,  Samuel  Miller  two  hundred  and  twelve, 
and  J.  A.  Liston,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
Why  should  the  county  which  was  naturally 
Whig  go  Democratic  for  state  and  national  of¬ 
ficers?  Because  of  local  issues,  the  chief  of 
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which  concerned  the  settlers’  possession  of  their 
homes.  Many  of  the  settlers  had  settled  on  and 
improved  government  lands  in  1834,  but,  not  hav¬ 
ing  secured  any  pre-emption  right,  their  lands 
were  about  to  be  bought  at  the  approaching  sales 
by  those  who  would  bid  higher  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  prices,  thus  securing  the  lands  already  set¬ 
tled  upon  and  compelling  the  settlers  either  to 
vacate  and  give  up  their  improvements,  or  else 
pay  more  than  the  sum  at  which  the  lands  were 
held  by  the  government.  Not  only  so  but  there 
were  many  Indian  “floats”  which  were  in  the 
nature  of  land  warrants  issued  to  half-bred  In¬ 
dians  and  which,  being  negotiable,  found  theif 
way  for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  specula¬ 
tors  who  were  thus  enabled  to  “oust”  the  set¬ 
tlers  from  their  lands  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
provements  they  had  made  upon  them.  The  set¬ 
tlers  must  be  dispossessed  or  else  pay  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  to  the  speculators  who  held  the 
“floats.”  Take  heed,  ye  who  look  back  to  for¬ 
mer  days  and  say  that  they  were  better  than 
these.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  bad  of  those 
days  and  remember  only  the  good,  and  this 
argues  well  for  human  nature. 

In  this  contention  of  the  settlers  against  their 
oppressors,  Charles  W.  Cathcart  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  settlers’  rights,  and  he  was  a  power ; 
it  was  his  nature  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  wronged. 
It  was  he  who  went  to  Washington  to  advocate 
their  case  before  President  Jackson.  Mr.  Han- 
negan  was  already  the  representative  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  his  nomination  in  1835  was  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term.  The  Democratic  nominees  were 
strongly  and  avowedly  on  the  side  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  their  contention  for  their  homes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Whig  candidates  were  the  nomi¬ 
nees  of  the  active  business  men,  lawyers,  poli¬ 
ticians,  etc.,  into  whose  hands  had  fallen  the 
Indian  claims,  and  of  the  speculators  who  wished 
to  bid  against  the  settlers  in  the  land  sales,  and 
of  course  these  candidates  were  on  the  side  of 
their  constituents.  It  was  this  which,  though 
the  county  was  Whig,  elected  the  state  and 
national  nominees.  Political  feeling  ran  high. 
By  ridiculing  the  movement  as  a  new  and  un¬ 
precedented  thing,  the  Whigs  sought  to  dissuade 
the  settlers  from  holding  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  to  agitate  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Democrats  also  had  an  advantage  in 


possessing  as  an  organ,  the  only  paper  then  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  county — the  recently  established 
Michigan  City  Gazette.  Though  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election  was  not  to  occur  until  the  following 
year,  that  paper  displayed  at  the  head  of  its 
columns  the  names  of  Martin  Van  Buren  fcr 
president,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  and  ablv  championed  the  settlers  in  their 
practice  of  holding  meetings  and  contending  for 
their  rights. 

But  in  the  following  year,  1836,  at  the  annual 
election  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the  Whig 
candidates  were  generally  successful.  Gustavus 
A.  Everts  received  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
votes  for  state  senator,  and  David  Evans  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  There  were  six  candi¬ 
dates  for  sheriff,  and  Sutton  Van  Pelt  received 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  votes,  and  Dud¬ 
ley  Avery  three  hundred  and  one,  while  the  vote 
for  the  others  was  small.  But  in  the  presidential 
election  in  November,  the  Martin  Van  Buren 
electors  received  four  hundred  and  ninety  votes, 
and  the  Harrison  electors  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the 
electors  on  the  Whig  ticket.  There  was  also  an 
election  this  year  for  associate  judge,  at  which 
Elisha  Newhall  received  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  votes,  and  Gustavus  A.  Rose  two  hundred 
and  eight  votes.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  was  Whig  again ;  Whig  locally,  but  Demo¬ 
cratic  nationally.  The  LaPorte  Herald ,  the  sec¬ 
ond  paper  published  in  the  county,  said  editorial¬ 
ly  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  one-sided  politi¬ 
cal  paper  in  the  county,  and  therefore  it  took 
an  independent  stand.  It  said  also  that  probably 
many  qualified  voters  would  remain  at  home 
and  not  attend  the  polls. 

In  the  August  election  of  1837  the  Whigs 
were  successful.  David  Wallace  was  elected 
governor  by  a  large  majority  over  John  Du¬ 
mont,  Albert  S.  White  was  elected  to  Congress 
by  about  as  large  a  majority  over  Nathan  Jack- 
son,  John  H.  Bradley  was  elected  state  senator 
by  a  small  majority  over  Charles  W.  Cathcart, 
and  for  county  officers  all  the  Whig  candidates 
but  two  were  elected. 

In  the  August  election  of  1838  the  Whigs 
were  successful  with  the  exception  that  C.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  state  rep¬ 
resentative,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  four 
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hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  M.  W.  Ruton, 
the  Independent  candidate  for  coroner,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five. 

In  the  August  election  of  1839  all  the  Whig 
candidates  were  successful.  J.  M.  Stuart  had 
taken  charge  of  the  Michigan  City  Gazette  and 
had  changed  its  politics  from  Democratic  to 
Whig,  and  the  LaPorte  County  Whig  had  been 
established  in  LaPorte.  The  Democrats,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  without  an  organ,  for  the  second 
Herald  had  been  established  in  LaPorte.  The 
campaign  was  one  of  intense  vituperation  and 
personal  abuse.  The  campaign  slogan  of  the 
Democrats  was,  that  the  Whigs  were  “the  aris¬ 
tocratic  party.”  Upon  this  the  changes  were 
continually  rung.  On  almost  every  editorial 
page  of  the  LaPorte  Herald ,  then  published  by 
Joseph  Lomax  and  edited  by  W.  F.  Storey,  may 
be  found  the  most  offensive  expressions.  That 
paper  made  sport  of  the  editor  of  the  Whig  for 
being  pious,  sanctimonious,  hypocritical,  and 
used  the  most  biting  sarcasm  against  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  opposing  party.  The  Michigan 
City  Gazette  and  the  LaPorte  County  Whig  were 
conducted  with  a  little  more  dignity,  but  even 
in  their  columns  there  appeared  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “whining  brawlers,”  etc.  Some  think 
that  the  conduct  of  political  campaigns  has  not 
improved ;  but  if  such  articles  and  expressions 
should  be  published  as  were  used  then,  they 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public.  In  1839 
the  Whigs  lost  in  the  state. 

As  the  campaign  of  1840  drew  near,  politics 
were  at  fever  heat.  On  December  28,  1839,  at 
the  call  of  the  Whig  central  committee,  a  con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  the  court  house  in  LaPorte. 
John  C.  Reid  was  appointed  president,  J.  M. 
Barclay  and  J.  Bigelow  vice  presidents,  and  J. 
M.  Stuart  secretary.  Mr.  John  B.  Niles  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  formulate  a  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  That  committee  consisted  of  J.  H.  Brad¬ 
ley,  J.  M.  Stuart,  O.  A.  Barker,  Garland  Rose, 
A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  D.  Closser,  and  Charles  W. 
Henry.  The  committee  retired  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  returned  and  reported  a  long 
preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted.  The  document  had  evidently  been 
prepared  beforehand,  was  in  dignified  terms,  and 
showed  much  ability.  It  referred  to  the  wide¬ 


spread  depression  of  business,  the  prostration  of 
trade,  the  derangement  of  finance,  extravagant 
national  expenditures,  the  destruction  of  the 
tariff,  etc.,  by  the  administration  of  President 
Van  Buren;  it  glorified  General  Harrison,  the 
hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and  highly  commended  the 
nomination  of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  which  had 
recently  been  made.  In  the  next  issue  of  the 
LaPorte  Herald ,  Saturday,  January  4,  1840,  that 
paper  editorially  and  repeatedly  called  the  Whig 
convention  one  of  aristocrats,  referred  to  their 
boasted  patriotism  in  courting  the  abolition  fac¬ 
tion  declared  that  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
“hypocritically  and  ignorantly”  attributed  the 
depression  of  the  times  to  the  administration* 
blamed  the  Branch  Bank  at  Michigan  City  as 
the  cause  of  it,  and  called  the  leaders  of  the 
convention  “black-hearted  falsifiers,”  “ignorant 
brawlers,”  “long-faced  hypocrites,”  and  “foul- 
mouthed  slanderers.” 

The  next  issue  of  the  LaPorte  County  Whig 
was  taken  up  with  the  president’s  message:  but 
in  the  issue  of  January  18,  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew, 
editor,  replied  to  the  Herald  as  follows: — 

We  would  ask  in  all  candor  if  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  qualification  that  an  editor  of  a 
party  newspaper  should  indiscriminately  abuse 
all  who  do  not  agree  with  him  or  his  party  in 
politics :  and  if  so  we  will,  sell  out  and  start  an 
anti-political  society.  We  never  will  so  far  forget 
the  respect  due  ourself,  and  the  respect  due  from 
us  to  others,  as  to  bandy  epithets  or  attempt  to 
arouse  the  baser  passions  of  man’s  nature  against 
his  neighbor  because  they  happen  to  differ  in  poli¬ 
tics.  That  we  do  differ,  and  with  a  large  majority 
it  is  an  honest  difference,  all  must  accede.  That 
being  the  case,  is  it  not  mean,  is  it  not  contempt¬ 
ible,  to  trv  to  enlarge  the  breach  by  bandying  epi¬ 
thets  ?  We  say,  therefore,  to  all  who  are  seeking 
to  recover  their  neighbor  to  the  right  faith, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  it  is  poor  policy  to 
commence  by  calling  them  hard  names,  such  as 
“black  hearted  falsifier,”  “ignorant  brawler/’' 
“liar,”  “long-faced  hypocrite,”  “foul  mouthed 
slanderer,”  etc. 

The  campaign  of  1840  was  a  hot  one.  It  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  “log  cabin  and  hard 
cider  campaign.”  The  township  conventions  of 
the  Whig  party  were  called  by  “vigilance  com¬ 
mittees.”  The  LaPorte  County  Whig  secured  a 
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wood-cut  of  a  log  cabin,  made  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Fosdick,  who  is  referred  to  elsewhere  and  who 
was  a  very  ingenious  man.  Every  issue  of  the 
Whig  throughout  the  campaign  had  that  wood- 
cut  at  the  head  of  its  columns.  It  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  typical  log  cabin  surmounted  by  a 
staff  on  which  was  what  was  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  American  flag ;  the  length  of  the  cut  was 
nearly  the  width  of  one  of  these  columns,  and 
the  height  of  it,  atmosphere  and  all,  was  two 
inches  and  a  half. 

The  Whig  candidates  were,  for  president,  Gen¬ 
eral  William  H.  Harrison;  vice-president,  John 
Tyler ;  Congress,  Henry  S.  Lane ;  senatorial  elec¬ 
tors,  Jonathan  McCarty  and  Joseph  G.  Marshall ; 
district  electors,  first  district,  John  W.  Paine; 
second  district,  Richard  W.  Thompson;  third 
district,  Joseph  L.  White;  fourth  district,  James 
H.  Cravens ;  fifth  district,  Caleb  B.  Smith ;  sixth 
district,  William  Herod;  seventh  district,  Henry 
S.  Lane.  The  candidates  for  the  August  elec¬ 
tion  were,  for  governor,  Samuel  Bigger,  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor,  Samuel  Hall ;  senator ;  Sylvanus 
Everts ;  representative,  Daniel  Brown ;  sheriff, 
William  Allen ;  county  commissioner,  Henly  Cly- 
burn ;  school  commissioner,  Abel  Lomax. 

The  Democratic  candidates  were,  for  presi¬ 
dent,  Martin  Van  Buren ;  vice  president,  Richard 
M.  Johnson ;  senatorial  electors,  William  Hen¬ 
dricks  and  George  W.  Ewing ;  for  the  seven  dis¬ 
tricts  respectively,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  George 
Boon,  T.  J.  Henly,  John  L.  Robinson,  Andrew 
Kennedy,  W.  J.  Peaslee,  John  M.  Lemon.  For 
the  August  election  the  candidates  were,  for 
governor,  Tilghman  A.  Howard ;  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor,  Benjamin  S.  Tuley;  Congress,  Edward  A. 
Hannegan ;  state  senator,  Charles  W.  Cathcart ; 
representative,  Willard  A.  Place;  sheriff,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Patterson;  school  commissoner,  Abram 
Fravel ;  county  commissoner,  Dr.  DeWitt  Strong. 

The  two  great  parties  were  the  Whig  or 
Federalist  party,  and  the  Democratic  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republican  party.  There  were  also  a  few 
avowed  abolitionists.  There  were  those  in  both 
the  other  parties,  especially  the  Whig  party,  who 
secretly  sympathized  with  them;  but  as  yet  the 
abolitionist  movement  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
name  abolitionist  was  odious,  it  was  a  term  of 
great  reproach  and  few  had  the  courage  to  take 
it  upon  themselves.  In  this  county  there  were 


only  a  few  who  did  so,  not  a  sufficient  number  to 
induce  either  political  party  to  court  their  favor. 
If  they  had  been  of  sufficient  strength,  one  party 
or  the  other  would  have  made  a  bid  for  their 
votes;  but  instead  of  this  each  party  fought  shy 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  them.  An  aboli¬ 
tionist  was  a  moral  leper  whom  it  was  dangerous 
to  touch.  One  week  in  March,  1840,  the  LaPorte 
Herald  declared  that  the  Whig  newspaper  had 
said  not  one  thing  condemnatory  of  abolition; 
and  the  Whig ,  not  relishing  the  implication,  re¬ 
plied,  “Nor  one  commendatory  of  abolition/’ 
The  Democratic  party  was  an  open  and  avowed 
enemy,  the  Whig  party  refused  to  be  a  friend. 

On  Saturday,  April  nth,  the  Whig  county 
convention  was  held  at  the  court  house,  and  after 
the  nominations  were  made  a  committee  of  six 
was  appointed  to  address  an  invitation  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison  to  meet  the  young  men  of  Indiana 
on  the  29th  day  of  the  following  April  on  the 
old  Tippecanoe  battle  ground. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  Democratic 
county  convention  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Whig  or  Federal  party  of 
1840  was  identically  the  same  with  the  Federal 
party  of  1798,  and  parallels  were  drawn  to  prove 
it.  The  Whig  party  was  unsparingly  condemned, 
and  its  principles  repudiated.  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  commended.  The  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  issues  before  the  people  were  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  long;  they  fully  set 
forth  the  platform  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  opposition  to  those  set  forth  by  the 
Whig  convention  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding 
December.  The  Democratic  resolutions  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  counter  resolutions  passed  by  the  Whig 
young  men  of  Center  township,  in  a  convention 
held  on  the  16th  of  April. 

On  Tuesday,  April  21,  1840,  the  first  gun  of 
the  campaign  in  LaPorte  county  was  fired  in 
Michigan  City  at  the  charter  election.  The  battle 
cry  was  “Harrison  and  Reform/’  At  an  early 
hour,  before  the  opening  of  the  polls,  the  “Brig 
Constitution”  passed  through  the  streets,  ap¬ 
propriately  decorated  with  banners  and  mottoes 
and  manned  by  a  crew  representing  Whig  tars 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  James  P.  Pendill. 
From  the  foremast  streamed  the  broad  banner 
of  W.  H.  Harrison.  From  the  main  mast  floated 
a  flag  bearing  the  motto  “Harrison  and  Tyler/' 
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At  the  stern  of  the  brig  was  a  flag  bearing  the 
words,  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall;”  “Go 
the  straight  ticket.”  The  stars  and  stripes  waved 
over  all.  As  the  brig  passed  through  the  streets, 
the  people  cheered.  A  brass  band  was  in  the 
brig  followed  a  long  procession  of  Harrison 
a  sailor  crying,  “Land  ho.”  In  the  rear  of  the 
brig  followed  a  long  procession  of  Harrison 
voters.  The  brig  led  the  procession  to  the  polls/ 
where  the  voters  marched  in  and  deposited  their 
votes  and  marched  out  again  in  their  order.  The 
entire  Whig  city  ticket  was  elected  by  great 
majorities.  John  Francis,  mayor;  William  H. 
Goodhue,  recorder;  Chauncey  B.  Blair,  James 
Macadoo,  George  R.  Selkirk,  Daniel  E.  Gamsey, 
and  Reynolds  Cowden,  aldermen;  Fisher  Ames, 
treasurer ;  Horace  Burr,  Willis  Peck,  and  Henry 
R.  Carter,  assessors;  Joshua  S.  McDowell,  col¬ 
lector  and  constable. 

The  Whig  papers  of  the  county  now  began 
to  advertise  the  Whig  convention  to  be  held  on 
the  29th  of  May  on  the  old  Tippecanoe  battle 
ground.  The  LaPorte  County  Whig  devoted  a 
whole  page  to  it.  At  the  top  of  the  page  there 
was  a  large  wood-cut,  nine  inches  long  and  six 
inches  high,  of  a  side-wheel  steamer  plunging 
over  the  waters  with  flags  flying,  whose  name 
was  “Tippecanoe.”  The  page  was  further  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  usual  log  cabin  wood-cut,  and 
an  American  flag  with  a  Harrison  and  Tyler 
streamer,  and  the  cut  of  a  four-horse  emigrant 
wagon  as  a  hint  for  the  people  to  come  by  that 
means  to  the  rally.  The  whole  page  was  spread 
over  with  large  display  type  glorifying  the  com¬ 
ing  meeting  and  urging  the  people  to  attend  it. 

Several  LaPorte  citizens  did  attend  it  as  dele¬ 
gates.  and  in  the  LaPorte  Herald  of  June  6,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Storey  editorially  says  that  according  to 
report  the  attendance  was  between  twenty  and 
fortv  thousand,  and  then  he  says,  “The  conduct 
of  the  people  was  indecent,  disgusting,  black¬ 
guard-like,  ruffian,  and  wholly  unbecoming  an* 
enlightened  and  civilized  community.”  He  says 
further  that  when  the  LaPorte  and.  other  dele¬ 
gates  were  on  the  way  tQ  the  battle  ground,  they 
asked  men,  women  and  children  their  politics; 
and  if  they  found  them  to  be  Democrats  “they 
brayed  at  them  like  jacks.”  The  next  issue  of 
the  Herald  was  reduced  to  a  half  sheet,  as  the 
editor  says  for  want  of  money,  and  his  enemies 


made  much  sport  of  his  misfortune.  In  that 
issue  Mr.  Storey  said  that  a  victory  over  those 
enemies  “was  like  a  victory  over  a  skunk — a  de¬ 
feat  to  the  victor.”  He  refers  again  to  “the  vile 
wickedness  of  delegates  to  the  Tippecanoe  cele¬ 
bration,”  and  even  accuses  the  LaPorte  delega¬ 
tion  of  braying  and  crowing  at  ladies  while  on 
the  way  to  Tippecanoe,  of  seeking  disorderly 
houses  in  Logansport,  of  using  indecent  lan¬ 
guage  to  a  lady  there,  and  while  passing  down 
the  canal  below  Logansport  of  indecently  black¬ 
guarding  a  lady  who  was  sitting  in  her  house. 

.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  LaPorte  County 
Whig  Mr.  John  H.  Bradley,  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  published  a  dignified  denial  of  these  accu¬ 
sations.  Other  citizens  also  took  up  the  cudgel 
against  the  Herald  in  articles  and  items  some 
of  which  were  sarcastic  and  severe. 

The  writer  has  no  motive  whatever  in  writ¬ 
ing  thus  save  to  state  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 
Mr.  Storey  became  a  historic  character  of  very 
wide  interest;  he  became  the  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Chicago  Times .  But  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  career  in  LaPorte.  The  edi¬ 
torials  which  he  published  in  the  Herald,  as 
Mr.  T.  H.  Ball  says  in  his  “History  of  North¬ 
western  Indiana,”  “indicated  full  well  the  spirit 
of  the  man  whose  utterances  in  the  Chicago 
Times,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  Civil  war, 
needed  to  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power  at  Washington.”  In  thus  referring  to  the 
LaPorte  Herald  we  have  not  selected  and 
grouped  isolated  and  exceptional  instances.  The 
Whig  was  not  free  from  severe  and  injudi¬ 
cious  expressions,  but  they  were  the  general 
tone  of  the  Herald.  The  campaign  of  1840 
ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Whigs.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  wave  which  swept  over  the 
country.  The  fact  was  that  the  people  were 
weary  of  business  depression  and  many  other 
objectionable  things,  and  the  time  had  come  for 
a  change  of  administration  at  Washington. 

Political  affairs  went  along  without  unusual 
interest  until  1848.  The  county  was  generally 
Whig  unless  local  interests  changed  the  natural 
complexion  of  things.  Sometimes  the  Whig 
majority  was  large,  sometimes  small ;  and  some¬ 
times  the  Democrats  were  successful,  either  in 
electing  a  certain  candidate  or  by  certain  town¬ 
ships  going  Democratic.  Meanwhile  the  troubles 
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in  Kansas  were  preparing  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  party.  On  Saturday,  July  29,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  call,  the  Free  Soil  citizens  of  LaPorte 
county  met  on  the  public  square.  The  meeting 
was  composed  of  quite  a  number  of  men  from 
the  other  political  parties.  Samuel  Treat  was 
chosen  president,,  Jonathan  Burr  and  Charles 
W.  Pomeroy  vice  presidents,  and  Dwight  Dem- 
ing  secretary.  The  convention  was  addressed 
by  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  South  Bend,  John  J.  Dem- 
ing,  of  Mishawaka,  and  Henry  T.  Niles,  of  La¬ 
Porte.  Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  prohibit  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery,  that  this  question  was  para¬ 
mount  to  all  others,  that  the  nominees  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  were  opposed  to 
Free  Soil  views,  and  delegates  were  chosen  to 
attend  the  Free  Soil  convention  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo  on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  del¬ 
egates  were  Jonathan  Burr,  Willis  Peck,  Henry 
T.  Niles,  and  Benjamin  Butterworth.  'me  con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  Buffalo,  at  the  appointed 
time  and  was  known  as  the  “Barnburners’  con¬ 
vention,”  which  adopted  a  Free  Soil  platform 
and  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  as  their  presidential  candidates. 
The  candidates  of  the  Whig  party  were  Zach¬ 
ary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore.  Those  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  Lewis  Cass  and  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Butler.  Thus  there  were  three  parties 
in  the  field.  There  was  great  political  excite¬ 
ment.  Evidently  a  change,  a  redistribution  of 
forces  was  going  on.  The  August  elections 
were  bad  for  the  Whigs.  Many  of  them  split 
their  tickets  and  voted  for  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didates.  In  the  next  issue  after  the  election  the 
Michigan  City  Neivs  said: — 

LaPorte  county,  the  banner  Whig  county  in 
the  state  in  1840,  has  at  last  surrendered  to  the 
Democracy.  It  met  its  Waterloo  on  Monday  last, 
suffering  a  defeat  from  which  it  will  never  re¬ 
cover.  The  fruits  of  this  victory  on  our  part  are 
a  representative,  auditor,  county  commissioner, 
probate  judge  and  prosecuting  attorney,  by  ma¬ 
jorities  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six.  The  Whigs  have  the  poor  consola¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  they  have  a  Whig  represen¬ 
tative,  sheriff,  and  assessor  elected  bv  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes. 

The  LaPorte  County  IVhig  acknowledged 


the  defeat  and  made  the  best  of  it.  At  the 
national  election  in  November  the  Whig  electors 
received  one  thousand  and  thirty-three  votes,  the 
Democratic  electors  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  and  the  Free  Soil  electors  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six. 

The  Whig  electors  won  the  day  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  which 
should  have  been  much  greater  but  the  Free 
Soil  party  naturally  drew  from  the  Whigs  many 
more  votes  than  from  the  Democrats.  In  the 
Free  Soil  party  thus  formed  we  see  the  first 
nucleus  of  those  forces  which  eight  years  later 
were  to  crystalize  into  the  Republican  party. 
The  great  question  whether  the  United  States 
are  a  loose  confederation  like  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
or  a  unit  like  an  animal  endowed  with  a  com¬ 
mon  life,  was  about  to  be  decided,  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  to  be  slavery  and  secession. 

In  1849  county  went  Whig  by  a  small 
majority.  In  1850  some  of  the  candidates  of 
each  of  the  two  parties  were  elected,  and  also 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention.  In 
the  election  of  1851  the  Whigs  carried  the  coun¬ 
ty  again  by  small  majorities.  Both  district  con¬ 
ventions  had  been  held  at  Plymouth.  The 
Democrats  had  nominated  again  Graham  N. 
Fitch  for  Congress,  and  reaffirmed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  old  Democracy  pledging  themselves 
to  stand  by  the  compromises,  even  to  the  de¬ 
livering  up  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  Whigs  had 
nominated  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Congress,  and 
declared  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  free  states,  accepting  the  compromises  of 
the  preceding  Congress  and  commending  the 
administration  of  President  Fillmore.  This  was 
the  first  nomination  of  Mr.  Colfax  for  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  elected  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  seven  votes ;  indeed  the  Whigs  carried  the 
county  only  by  a  small  majority,  averaging  less 
than  a  hundred  votes. 

During  the  campaign  of  1851  much  interest 
was  taken  in  politics.  Messrs.  Colfax  and 
Fitch  held  a  joint  discussion  at  the  court  house 
in  LaPorte  on  Saturday,  July  19,  in  which  each 
argued  the  principles  and  deeds  of  his  party  in 
an  able  manner,  and  the  newspapers  of  each 
party  made  their  champion  get  the  better  of  the 
argument,  and  the  other  appear  disconcerted. 

At  this  election  the  new  state  constitution 
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was  voted  upon.  LaPorte  county  gave  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  for 
its  adoption,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  votes 
against  it.  The  section  of  this  constitution  which 
provided  for  the  exclusion  of  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  from  the  state,  was  submitted  to  a  separate 
vote.  LaPorte  county  gave  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  in  favor  of  it,  and 
only  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  against  it.  And 
yet  this  vote  against  it  was  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  vote  cast  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  state,  and  shows  that  the  principle  of  freedom 
and  equal  rights  was  taking  root  and  would 
spread.  Under  the  new  constitution  the  general 
county  election  was  to  be  held  in  October  in¬ 
stead  of  in  August  as  heretofore. 

The  year  1852  was  an  important  one  politi¬ 
cally.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  president,  Franklin  Pierce  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  John  P.  Hale  the 
Free  Soil  candidate.  The  Democratic  electors 
received  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
votes.  The  Free  Soil  electors  received  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  votes.  If  these  had  been 
given  to  the  Scott  electors  the  Whigs  *  would 
still  have  had  a  majority  in  the  county.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  A  Democratic  tidal  wave 
swept  the  country.  This  sounded  the  knell  of 
the  Whig  party.  It  was  broken  up,  and  never 
again  rallied.  Mew  departures  were  taken. 
Out  of  the  disorganized  material  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  accessions  from  the  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Democrats,  the  Free  Soilers,  and 
the  Abolitionists,  the  Republican  party  was  at 
length  formed,  and  parties  became  divided 
squarely  upon  the  issues  which  were  occasioned 
by  slavery.  In  the  local  election  of  1852  the 
only  candidates  which  the  Whigs  elected  were 
Thomas  S.  Stanfield  as  circuit  judge,  Mulford 
K.  Farrand  as  common  pleas  judge,  William 
Allen  as  sheriff,  Volney  W.  Bailey  as  county 
clerk,  and  Edmund  S.  Organ  as  county  treasurer. 
The  Democrats  elected  their  candidates  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  congress,  state  senator,  representative, 
county  commissioner,  surveyor,  and  coroner. 

In  the  October  election  of  1853  the  only 
officers  elected  were  a  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court,  a  county  auditor,  and  two  commissioners. 
The  field  was  yielded  to  the  Democrats  without 
a  struggle. 


In  1854  there  arose  new  questions  growing 
out  of  the  Know-Nothing  excitement,  and  the 
agitation  which  attended  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise.  There  was  formed  in  LaPorte  county 
as  elsewhere  what  was  called  the  People's  party. 
The  convention  met  at  the  court  house  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  16.  N.  W.  Closser  was  chair¬ 
man,  B.  Elliott  and  S.  M.  Wilson  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  and  R.  Holmes  secretary.  Jacob  R.  Hall 
was  unanimously  nominated  for  representative, 
E.  S.  Organ  for  county  treasurer  and  collector, 
William  H.  H.  Whitehead  for  sheriff,  D.  Mc- 
Leming  for  county  surveyor,  O.  F.  Piper  for 
county  commissioner  for  the  first  district,  and 
H.  W.  Fox  for  coroner.  The  convention  cor¬ 
dially  approved  and  endorsed  the  platform  of 
principles  adopted  by  the  state  convention  held 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  13th  of  July  preceding, 
and  supported  its  nominees  for  state  offices,  and 
the  district  convention's  nomination  of  Schuyler 
Colfax  for  Congress.  The  meeting  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  John  B.  Niles  and  W.  J.  Walker,  and 
adjourned.  In  the  October  election  the  Peo¬ 
ple's,  or  Anti-Nebraska-Bill,  party  swept  the 
board. 

In  1855  there  were  only  a  recorder  and  three 
commissioners  to  elect,  little  interest  was  taken, 
but  few  votes  were  cast,  and  the  majorities  were 
Democratic. 

In  1856  the  case  was  different.  The  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  country  had  become 
consolidated.  For  years  the  agents  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  society  had  been  at  work.  The  LaPorte 
Herald  had  openly  advocated  mobbing  them  and 
driving  them  out  of  the  county.  But  in  spite  of 
this  their  cause  had  prospered,  and  now  there 
was  a  strong  anti-slaverv  sentiment  which  took 
the  form  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  On  May  1,  1856,  a  mass  conven¬ 
tion  met  at  Indianapolis  and  organized  the  party 
in  Indiana.  The  convention  nominated  O.  P. 
Morton  for  governor,  Conrad  Baker  for  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor,  a  full  state  ticket,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  national 
convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
7th  of  June  following  and  nominated  candidates 
for  president  and  vice  president.  Prior  to  these 
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dates  there  was  no  organized  Republican  party 
either  in  state  or  nation.  There  had  been  in  In¬ 
diana  a  fusion  party  which  was  sometimes  but 
not  otten  successful,  but  the  Republican  party 
had  no  existence  before.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  Whigs  found  themselves  naturally  in  the 
new  party,  most  of  the  Free  Soilers  united  with 
it,  and  also  the  anti-slavery  element  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  was  considerable.  The 
national  convention  nominated  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont  for  president,  and  William  L.  Daton  for 
vice  president.  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge 
were  the  Democratic  candidates  for  president, 
and  Fillmore  and  Donaldson  the  Free  Soil  can¬ 
didates.  The  Republican  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  was  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  W.  Z.  Stewart 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Morgan  H.  Weir 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  state  sena¬ 
tor,  and  Herman  Lawson  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate. 

If  space  allowed,  an  interesting  story  might 
be  made  of  the  campaign  in  LaPorte  county. 
When  the  county  convention  was  held  the  court 
house  would  not  begin  to  hold  the  people,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  public  square. 
A.  L.  Osborne,  T.  S.  Stanfield,  D.  Laird,  J.  B. 
Howe,  J.  E.  White,  and  many  others  declined 
serving  on  the  electoral  ticket  of  the  Free  Soil 
party.  Some  of  the  strongest  speakers  of  the 
country  spoke  here,  among  whom  were  O.  P. 
Morton  and  Nathaniel  P.  Banks.  On  August 
6  a  meeting  was  held  to  organize  a  Fremont 
glee  club.  William  P.  Andrew  was  nominated 
and  elected  chairman.  F.  Roberts,  J.  B.  Fravel 
and  M.  H.  Weir  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  select  permanent  officers,  and  the  outcome 
was,  William  P.  Andrew,  president;  M.  Allen 
and  T.  Higday,  vice  presidents ;  Richard  Holmes, 
secretary ;  F.  Roberts,  treasurer ;  D.  G.  Rose, 
A.  H.  Robinson,  C.  Frederickson,  I.  Moore,  and 
William  H.  H.  Whitehead,  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  William  P.  Andrew  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  the  club  sang  some  of  their  soul-stirring 
airs.  This  was  the  campaign  glee  club  that  sang 
for  Fremont  in  1856. 

The  Republicans  were  victorious.  The  vote 
was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  cast  in 
the  county,  the  total  being  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  Republican  can¬ 
didates  were  all  elected  by  majorities  ranging 


from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  After 
the  county  election  the  campaign  for  national  of¬ 
ficers  was  continued,  and  in  November  the 
county  cast  a  still  larger  vote  than  in  October, 
the  whole  number  of  votes  being  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  (Seventeen.  Daniel  D.  Pratt 
was  the  Republican  elector,  and  Orpheus  Everts 
the  Democratic  elector.  Pratt’s  majority  was 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Only  forty-five 
votes  were  cast  for  the  Free  Soil  electors,  show¬ 
ing  the  decadence  of  that  party,  which  did  not 
again  put  a  ticket  in*  the  field.  Fremont  was 
not  elected,  but  he  would  have  been  if  all  coun¬ 
ties  had  been  like  this  one. 

The  election  of  1857  was  without  special 
incident;  it  was  for  county  officers  and  judge 
of  the  circuit  court.  But  in  1858  the  political 
pot  began  to  boil  again.  The  people  were  in¬ 
terested  in  “Kansas,”  “Border  Ruffianism,” 
“The  Lecompton  Constitution,”  “The  Freedom 
of  the  Territories,”  “The  non-Extension  of 
Slavery,”  and  “The  Dred  Scott  Decision.”  All 
these  entered  into  the  campaign.  All  the  state 
officers  except  governor  were  to  be  elected,  and 
the  Republicans  gained  the  day  by  heavy  major¬ 
ities  in  every  instance.  The  off  year  of  1859 
brought  out  a  light  vote,  only  three  local  offices 
were  to  be  filled,  of  which  the  Republicans  cap¬ 
tured  two  and  the  Democrats  one. 

In  i860  the  country  was  becoming  deeply 
stirred  over  the  issues  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  storm  had  been  gathering  ever 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
The  troubles  in  Kansas  had  intensified  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  northern  people,  and  John  Brown’s 
attempt  upon  Harper’s  Ferry  had  aroused  and 
heated  the  people  of  the  south.  The  north  had 
determined  that  slavery  should  not  be  extended 
into  the  territories,  and  the  south,  seeking  an 
enlargement  of  political  power,  had  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  restricted.  Thus  the  north 
and  the  south  were  becoming  more  and  more 
hostile  to  each  other,  and  all  things  were  point¬ 
ing  to  war.  In  this  state  of  the  pubic  mind  the 
Republican  party  met  in  national  convention  in 
Chicago,  and  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
president,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  The  Democratic  party  met  at  Charleston, 
Sbuth  Carolina,  and  the  extreme  element  of 
the  south  broke  up  the  convention.  The  party 
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afterwards  met  in  Baltimore,  and  there  the  same 
element  divided  the  convention,  and  the  result 
was  the  nomination  of  two  Democratic  tickets. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
were  the  presidential  candidates  of  the  Union 
Democrats,  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  and 
Joseph  Lane  were  the  presidential  candidates 
of  the  secession  Democrats.  Besides  these  there 
was-  at  that  time  a  Union  party  which  had  put 
John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett  in  the  field.  Thus 
there  were  four  presidential  tickets.* 

In  the  October  election  the  Republicans 
elected  every  candidate;  their  average  majority 
on  the  state  ticket  was  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  on  the  county  ticket  from  seven  hundred 
to  one  thousand.  Colfax’s  majority  for  Con¬ 
gress  was  one  thousand  and  five.  Egbert’s 
majority  for  judge  was  four  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty.  Teegarden’s  majority  for  the  state  senate 
was  one  thousand  and  three.  But  the  great 
event,  the  presidential  election  in  November,  was 
still  to  occur.  And  when  it  did  occur  the  Re¬ 
publican  majority  over  all  was  one  thousand  and 
seventy-one,  over  the  Douglas-Democratic  elec¬ 
tors  it  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  over  the  Breckenridge-Democratic  electors  it 
was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
while  the  Bell-Union  electors  received  only  twen¬ 
ty-five  votes.  On  the  night  of  the  election  a  great 
crowd  assembled  at  Huntsman’s  hall  to  receive 
the  dispatches,  and  as  telegram  after  telegram 
came,  showing  how  the  election  had  gone,  there 
was  enthusiastic  and  wild  rejoicing. 

The  election  of  1861  was  not  very  important; 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  fixed  on  the  war. 
The  election  of  1862  was  more  important.  The 
Union  arms  had  met  with  reverses,  a  gloomy 
feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
when  the  election  came  party  lines  were  again 
closely  drawn.  County  and  state  officers, 
except  governor  and  lieutenant  governor, 
were  to  be  elected,  and  also  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  Congress.  Schuyler  Colfax  and  David 
Turpie  were  the  candidates,  both  fine  speakers. 
Turpie  especially  was  a  man  of  great  edu- 
%  cation  and  culture.  They  both  canvassed 
the  district  thoroughly.  Charles  W.  Cath- 
cart  identified  himself  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  because  of  its  staunch  and  pronounced 
Union  principles ;  he  made  campaign  speeches, 
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and,  as  he  was  a  power  on  the  stump  and  had 
great  influence  in  the  county,  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  Mr.  Colfax  received  his 
majority  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in  the 
county. 

In  1863  the  people  of  the  county  gave  more 
thought  to  the  war  and  its  prosecution  than 
to  any  other  subject.  The  political  questions 
were  such  as  grew  out  of  the  great  rebellion  and 
the  method  the  government  was  pursuing  to 
crush  it  out  and  restore  peace  and  unity.  In  the 
election  the  Republicans  secured  all  the  offices 
—circuit  judge,  sheriff,  recorder,  appraiser,  and 
county  commissioner. 

The  campaign  of  1864  was  one  of  much  earn¬ 
estness  and  depth  of  feeling.  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  were  the  presidential  candidates  of  the 
Republican  party.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  elected 
by  the  Republicans  lieutenant  governor  in  i860, 
had  become  governor  by  the  election  of  Henry 
S.  Lane  to  the  senate,  and  was  now  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  re-election.  McClellan  and 
Pembleton  were  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidates,  Joseph  E.  McDonald  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  governor,  while  Colfax  and 
Turpie  were  again  the  congressional  candidates 
of  their  respective  parties.  The  Republicans 
were  overwhelmingly  -successful  in  both  the 
October  and  November  elections. 

The  off  year  of  1865  was  unimportant  but 
Republican.  The  election  of  1866  had  for  its 
issues  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  south;  party  feeling  ran  high. 
State  officers,  except  governor  and  judges,  were 
to  be  elected,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  county 
officers.  Colfax  and  Turpie  were  again  pitted 
against  each  other.  The  Republicans  were 
wholly  victorious.  The  Republicans  gained  the 
day  also  in  the  unimportant  election  of  1867. 
The  year  1868  brought  with  it  another  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  Grant  and  Colfax  were  the  Re-, 
publican  candidates  for  the  presidency,  Seymour 
and  Blair  were  the  Democratic  candidates.  Jas¬ 
per  Packard  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Colfax  on 
the  Republican  ticket  as  the  nominee  for  Con¬ 
gress.  Opposed  to  him  was  M.  K.  Farrand. 
Morton  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  Hendricks  the  Democratic  candidate.  The 
Republicans  elected  all  the  national,  state  and 
county  officers  by  small  majorities  in  every  case. 
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except  that  the  Democrats  elected  Simon  Wile 
state  representative  by  twenty  majority,  and 
Truman  T.  Harris  county  treasurer  by  five 
majority.  The  next  general  election  was  in 
1870,  when  a  full  state  and  county  ticket,  except 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  was  elected 
and  every  Republican  candidate  received  a  large 
majority. 

And  now  we  behold  a  most  remarkable  thing. 
LaPorte  county  which  from  the  beginning  had 
been  generally  Whig  and  then  Republican,  sud¬ 
denly  became  Democratic  and  has  remained  gen¬ 
erally  Democratic  ever  since,  though  surrounded 
by  Republican  counties.  In  1872  candidates  for 
all  the  state  offices — except  judges  of  the  su¬ 
preme  court — for  judge  of  the  common  pleas 
court,  for  prosecutor  of  both  courts,  for  state 
senator,  for  two  congressmen-at-large,  for  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  of  the  eleventh  district, 
for  state  representative,  joint  representative,  and 
for  all  the  county  officers,  were  to  be  voted  for. 
It  was  also  the  year  of  the  presidential  election. 
All  the  Democratic  candidates  were  elected,  and 
that  too  with  generally  large  majorities.  The 
presidential  election  was  the  only  exception, 
which  was  won  by  the  Republicans ;  but  even 
that  was  with  a  decreased  majority — one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty.  It  was  a  great  and  suduen 
reverse. 

In  the  election  of  1876  the  Democrats  of  the 
county  won  by  large  majorities  on  the  county, 
state  and  national  tickets.  The  Democrats  of  the 
county  again  secured  every  office  in  the  state 
and  county  election  of  1878,  with  the  exception 
that  the  Republicans  elected  William  H.  Calkins 
representative  to  Congress,  and  J.  H.  Smart 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  And 
now,  with  great  jumps,  as  with  the  fabled  seven- 
leagued  boots,  we  may  get  the  general  run  of 
political  events  in  the  county  from  that  day  to 
this. 

In  1880  the  Democrats  swept  the  board  as 
to  the  national,  state  and  county  offices ;  in  1882 
they  did  the  same  as  to  state  and  county.  In 
1884  the  county  went  Democratic  for  president, 
congressman,  prosecutor,  clerk,  sheriff,  treasurer, 
coroner,  surveyor,  state  senator,  representative, 
and  commissioners  of  first,  second  and  third  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  1886  the  Democrats  elected  the 
sheriff,  treasurer,  and  surveyor,  but  the  Re¬ 


publicans  gave  Governor  Noble  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  majority.  In  1888  LaPorte  county 
Democracy  won  on  the  national,  state  and  county 
tickets.  In  1890  the  Republicans  secured  the  first 
and  fourth  districts  of  the  county  council,  sheriff, 
representative  joint  representative,  joint  senator, 
governor  and  president.  The  Democrats  got  all 
the  rest. 

In  1892  the  outcome  was  mixed.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  the  county  elected  Cleveland  for  presi¬ 
dent,  with  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  majority;  Matthews  for  governor,  with  one 
thousand  and  sixty-seven  majority;  Mortimer 
Nye  lieutenant  governor,  with  one  thousand 
and  seventy-four  majority;  C.  G.  Conn  to  Con¬ 
gress,  with  one  thousand  and  ninety-four  major¬ 
ity  ;  M.  O.  Cunningham  prosecuting  attorney, 
with  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  majority; 
J.  B.  Collins  joint  representative,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three;  and  H.  W.  Salwasser 
clerk,  with  four  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

The  Republicans  of  the  county  elected  J.  W. 
Crumpacker  to  the  state  senate,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one  majority;  John  C.  Richter 
state  representative,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy ;  A.  J.  Henry  sheriff,  with  seventy-three ; 
H.  A.  Schwager  treasurer,  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five;  George  S.  Dennison  commissioner 
of  second  district,  with  two  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  ;  Robert  Ansley  surveyor,  with  thirty-four ; 
E.  Z.  Cole  coroner,  with  eighty-three ;  and  W. 
W.  Fuller  assessor,  with  eighty-seven. 

As  the  Hon.  Jonathan  William  Crumpacker 
here  comes  to  view,  we  give  a  biographical 
sketch.  He  was  born  in  New  Durham  township, 
LaPorte  county,  September  6,  1854.  His  father 
was  the  late  Shepherd  Crumpacker,  and  he  was 
named  after  his  grandfather,  a  Quaker  preacher. 
He  had  always  lived  in  this  county  except  during 
the  time  of  his  service  as  judge  in  New  Mexico, 
a  period  of  four  and  a  half  years. 

His  education  was  commenced  in  the  local 
country  schools  and  continued  in  the  Westville 
high  school  and  Prairie  Home  Academy,  in 
Henry  county,  Illinois,  and  he  graduated  in  the 
civil  engineering  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  subsequently  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  same  institution  but  withdrew 
before  completing  the  course  and  went  into  the 
office  of  Judge  Talcott  at  Valparaiso.  For  a 
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few  years  he  taught  a  country  school  and  served 
as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Canada  Southern  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  then,  April  1,  1875, 
he  opened  a  law  office  at  Westville  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  September  6  following,  that 
being  the  day  he  attained  his  majority. 

From  the  beginning  Judge  Crumpacker 
showed  remarkable  ability  in  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion  and  in  1877  he  was  invited  to  a  partnership 
with  S.  E.  Williams,  this  relationship  lasting 
through  fourteen  years.  Since  1891  he  has  had 
no  partner  until  recently,  when  his  son  became 
associated  with  him. 

September  17,  1881,  Mr.  Crumpacker  was 
married  to  Miss  Maggie  Regan,  who  died  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in  May,  1898.  Two 
children  were  bom  to  this  union,  Katherine  and 
Thomas,  both  of  whom  survive  their  parents. 
After  remaining  a  widower  more  than  a  year 
he  married  Miss  Margaret  Murray,  of  Wood- 
stock,  Canada,  who  is  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Throughout  his  adult  life  Mr.  Crumpacker 
was  affiliated  actively  with  the  Republican  party 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  local,  and 
later  of  the  state,  leaders  of  that  party.  At  the 
outset  of  his  professional  career  he  declined  a 
nomination  for  prosecuting  attorney,  but  in  1882 
he  was  persuaded  to  become  a  candidate  for 
mayor,  being  defeated  by  a  greatly  reduced  ma¬ 
jority.  In  1888  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  of  his  party  at  Chicago.  In  1892  he 
was  nominated  for  state  senator  and  elected, 
running  1,300  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and 
he  was  the  first  Republican  senator  elected  in 
the  county  in  twenty-eight  years.  In  the  general 
assembly  at  the  sessions  of  1893  and  1895  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  on  his  side  of 
the  chamber  and  the  record  he  made  was  a  good 
one.  Indeed  he  possessed  ability  which  if  he  had 
held  other  things  subservient  to  it  might  have 
enabled  him  to  attain  to  almost  any  honorable 
and  responsible  office  in  the  gift  of  his  country. 
The  Republicans  of  the  county  had  confidence 
in  and  submitted  to  his  leadership. 

In  November,  1897,  President  McKinley 
honored  Mr.  Crumpacker  with  an  appointment 
as  associate  justice  of  the  territory  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  This  position  he  held  with  honor  until  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  when  he  returned  to  this 
city  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  Shortly 


after  his  return,  however,  his  health  began  to 
fail  and  he  did  not  establish  himself  in  an  office 
or  engage  in  business  to  any  large  extent.  As 
a  lawyer  he  was  employed  in  many  prominent 
cases  and  as  a  judge  he  rendered  numerous  de¬ 
cisions  of  note,  particularly  those  involving  ques¬ 
tions  growing  out  of  the  old  Spanish  land 
grants  that  have  given  rise  to  so  much  import¬ 
ant  litigation. 

Judge  Crumpacker  was  a  member  of  the 
several  Masonic  bodies  in  this  city,  also  of  the 
Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Odd  Fellows.  He 
was  a  genial,  liberal,  big-hearted  man,  always 
good  natured  and  generous  to  a  fault.  He  made 
many  warm  friends  and  never  forgot  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  In  business  he  was  faithful  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  placed  in  his  charge  and  his  integrity  was 
never  questioned.  He  died  at  noon,  March  15, 
1904,  at  his  late  residence  in  LaPorte  after  a 
brave  struggle  with  a  lingering  illness,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorable  burial  which  was  befitting 
his  rank  and  station. 

In  November,  1894,  the  Republicans  gained 
everything;  national,  state,  and  county.  There 
was  a  general  reaction  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Cleveland,  and  even  the  char¬ 
ter  elections  in  this  and  other  counties  were 
gained  by  the  Republicans.  In  1896  the  Demo¬ 
crats  carried  everything  again,  except  that  the 
Republicans  of  the  county  gave  a  majority  to 
President  McKinley  and  Governor  Mount.  And 
here  be  it  remembered  that  in  this  chapter  we 
deal  with  the  results  in  LaPorte  county  alone, 
not  those  in  the  state  or  nation.  In  1898  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  carried  everything  except  F.  H.  Doran, 
auditor,  and  John  C.  Richter,  judge  of  circuit 
court,  who  were  elected  by  the  Republicans.  In 
1902  the  Republicans  secured  the  county  council 
of  the  fourth  district,  and  the  Democrats  all  the 
rest  in  state  and  county.  Since  1880  the  county 
and  state  elections  have  occurred  in  November, 
as  the  national  election  does. 

Even  the  charter  elections  have  followed 
largely  the  trend  of  the  county.  For  instance, 
the  charter  election  was  held  in  LaPorte  in 
August,  1852,  and  William  J.  Walker  was 
elected  the  first  mayor  by  the  Whig  party,  which 
controlled  the  city  till  1856,  when  the  Democrats 
elected  Benjamin  Kress  mayor.  In  1857  the 
Democrats  were  again  successful  and  elected 
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Frederick  McCollum  mayor,  and  Benjamin 
Kress  city  judge.  Then  the  Republicans  gradu¬ 
ally  gained  control,  many  Whigs  and  others 
coming  to  their  support,  and  in  1859  they  elected 
William  H.  H.  Whitehead  mayor,  and  got  control 
of  the  city  council.  Daniel  Noyes  was  next 
chosen  mayor  by  the  Democrats,  since  which 
time  the  city  has  been  mostly,  under  Democratic 
control.  Occasionally  there  has  been  a  turning 
over,  as  in  1894,  when  the  Democrats  elected 
only  the  marshal,  and  even  him  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  fifty-eight.  Occasionally  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  decreased  the  Democratic  majority, 
as  in  1900 ;  or  gained  a  councilman,  as  in  '92  and 
'94.  Occasionally  also  the  results  have  been 
mixed,  as  in  1875.  But  in  general  the  city  holds 
Democratic. 

The  kind  of  candidates  nominated  in  former 
times  may  be  seen  by  the  following  LaPorte  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  of  1857: — 

For  city  judge,  Ferdinand  Roberts;  for 
mayor,  Benjamin  P.  Walker;  for  marshal, 
Charles  Cochran ;  for  treasurer,  Derrick  Brinker- 
hoff;  for  clerk,  W.  B.  Biddle;  for  assessor,  J. 
P.  Boyd;  for  engineer,  E.  L.  Bennett;  for  city 
attorney,  A.  L.  Osborn;  for  councilmen,  fourth 
ward,  N.  T.  Place,  Samuel  Organ;  for  school 
trustees,  G.  Hathaway,  A  Clark. 

There  was  a  splendid  ticket!  The  very  best 
men  in  the  community  were  drafted  in  those 
days  to  serve  the  public.  Benjamin  P.  Walker, 
the  candidate  for  mayor,  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  LaPorte ;  W.  B.  Biddle,  after¬ 
wards  able  lawyer,  major  in  the  army,  city  at¬ 
torney,  judge;  A.  L.  Osborn,  a  leading  attorney 
of  the  LaPorte  county  bar,  member  of  state  su¬ 
preme  court,  consulting  counsel  for  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  Railroad;  N.  T.  Place,  prominent 
railroad  official  and  enterprising  citizen;  Gilbert 
Hathaway,  shining  light  at  the  bar,  lover  of 
literature,  brilliant  speaker,  gallant  colonel  in  the 
army,  who  bravely  gave  up  his  life  for  his 
country. 

In  reviewing  the  political  history  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  only  in  out¬ 
line,  it  presents  a  subject  well  worthy  the  study 
of  the  profoundest  minds.  The  sudden,  general , 
and  persistent  change  in  the  politics  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  early  seventies,  must  have  some  good 
cause.  What  is  it?  We  do  not  feel  competent 


to  say  positively,  but  may  venture  an  opinion. 

First,  there  was  at  that  time  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  administraion  of  President 
Grant,  who,  great  man  though  he  was — and  his 
greatness  is  hardly  appreciated — nevertheless  had 
too  much  confidence  in  his  political  friends,  and 
was  too  ready  to  take  and  act  upon  their  advice, 
instead  of  seeking,  as  Lincoln  did,  to  learn  the 
sentiment  of  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
then  form  his  own  conclusions.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Republicans  had  much  soiled  linen 
to  wash. 

Again,  the  Democratic  press  was  a  great 
power.  The  LaPorte  Argus ,  especially,  gave 
forth  no  uncertain  sound.  Its  blows  were  the  re¬ 
peated,  unremitting,  strong,  sledge-hammer 
blows  of  a  stalwart.  It  had  brains,  and  it  never 
compromised,  never  was  afraid  of  speaking  out 
for  fear  of  losing  favor.  We  may  see  here  a 
lesson  as  to  the  utility  of  an  astute,  assertive, 
uncompromising,  fearless  party  paper. 

Whether  the  removal  of  the  railroad  shops  at 
that  time  had  any  effect  to  change  the  political 
current  of  the  county,  is  a  question.  But  proba¬ 
bly  the  main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  crusade.  At  that  time  an  intensely  enthu¬ 
siastic  anti-saloon  wave  swept  over  the  middle 
west.  Ladies  knelt  and  prayed  on  the  sidewalks 
and  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  saloons,  they 
crowded  around  the  doors  of  the  saloons  and 
sang  hymns,  they  invaded  the  saloons  and  im¬ 
portuned  the  proprietors  to  stop  their  business. 
The  bartenders  could  not  avoid  nor  overcome 
them,  the  police  could  not  deal  with  them ;  they 
were  too  many  and  too  respectable.  These 
things  happened  right  here  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  LaPorte  county.  Prominent  citizens 
and  Republicans  took  the  matter  up  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  ladies.  Meetings  were  held  in 
public  halls,  which  were  addressed  by  influen¬ 
tial  citizens,  and  not  always  wisely.  There  was 
a  strong  effort  to  commit  .the  Republican  party  to 
the  cause  of  the  temperance  crusade.  Now  La-' 
Porte  county  has  and  always  has  had  a  large 
German  vote.  Moreover,  the  Germans  love  their 
beer,  they  see  no  harm  in  it.  To  their  beer  gar¬ 
dens  they  take  their,  wives,  daughters  and  sweet¬ 
hearts,  and  this  is  far  preferable  to  the  English 
and  American  clubs  where  the  members  do  not 
take  their  wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts. 
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The  Germans  are  very  sensitive  concerning  any-  be  seen  from  the  politics  of  Milwaukee  and  other 
thing  that  threatens  to  deprive  them  of  their  places.  Here  we  express  no  personal  approval 
beer.  They  were  sensitive  over  the  temperance  or  condemnation,  for  these  pages  are  not  the 
crusade  and  the  Republican  party’s  espousal  of  place  for  such  things;  we  only  seek  to  state 
it.  And  this  drove  them  to  the  Democratic  party,  the  plain  facts  of  history, 
although  they  are  naturally  Republicans,  as  may 


24 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


PATRIOTISM. 

“Our  country,  ’tis  a  glorious  land, 

With  broad  arms  stretched  from  shore  to  shore; 

The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand, 

She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic’s  roar; 

And,  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast, 

How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies, 

In  nature’s  wildest  grandeur  drest, 

Enamell’d  with  the  loveliest  dyes !” 

William  Jewett  Pabodie. 


From  a  very  early  time  LaPorte  county  has 
resounded  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men.  It  is 
a  curious  and  romantic  circumstance  that  during 
the  uncertainties  of  the  Revolution,  when  Spain 
fell  upon  Great  Britain,  a  Spanish  army  of  sixty- 
five  men  commanded  by  Don  Eugenio  Pouree 
marched  from  St.  Louis  up  through  Illinois  and 
over  the  old  Sac  trail  to  Niles,  where  the  little 
British  garrison  was  surprised,  captured  with¬ 
out  bloodshed,  and  carried  back  to  St.  Louis. 
Both  going  and  returning  this  expedition  proba¬ 
bly  camped  at  LaPorte.  On  this  incident  Spain 
laid  claim  to  the  entire  Illinois  region,  including 
LaPorte  county,  but  the  pretension  was  inef¬ 
fectual. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  left  to  the  United 
States  the  task,  then  regarded  as  almost  hope¬ 
less,  of  reducing  the  great  western  empire  to 
possession,  with  the  Indiana  tribes  resisting 
every  advance.  As  early  as  1791  some  of  Gen¬ 
eral  James  Wilkinson's  scouts  followed  an  In¬ 
dian  trail  from  LaFayette  north  to  the  old  Sac 
trail  land  thence  eastward  to  the  post  at  Niles, 
these  being  perhaps  the  first  Americans  who  ever 
visited  LaPorte.  Twelve  years  later  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  river,  and  travel  through  LaPorte  slowly 
increased  from  that  period,  though  the  Indians 


were  very  dangerous  at  times.  In  May,  1810, 
Governor  Harrison  sent  a  messenger  from  Vin¬ 
cennes  to  Niles  by  the  same  route,  to  attempt 
negotiations  of  friendship  with  the  Pottawotto- 
mies,  who  occupied  the  district  in  north¬ 
western  Indiana  and  southwestern  Michigan, 
and  in  November  of  the  following  year 
hordes  of  undeceived  and  discomfited  In¬ 
dians  fled  from  the  defeat  at  Tippecanoe  and 
carried  messages  of  peace  along  the  old  trail 
through  LaPorte.  In  the  next  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  savages  being  disquieted  by  the  war  of 
1812,  occurred  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Dearborn.  The  survivors,  headed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Nathan  Heald  and  conducted  by  friendly 
Indians,  hastened  to  Fort  Wayne,  going  as  far 
as  Niles  on  the  Sac  trail  and  probably  stopping 
at  the  old  LaPorte  camping  ground.  Captain 
Wells,  who  had  gone  by  the  same  route  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
was  killed  in  the  massacre,  and  Captain  Heald 
and  wife  were  saved  only  by  the  exertions  of 
John  B.  Chaudonia,  a  Pottawottomie  half-breed 
who  lived  in  this  county  and  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  LaPorte  at  the  time  it  was  founded. 

Of  course  LaPorte  county  can  not  claim  any 
patriotism  with  reference  to  having  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  but  the  sacred  dust  of 
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those  soldiers  lies  in  her  cemeteries.  In  the 
burying  ground  at  Door  Village  lies  the  dust  of 
Clark  Burlingame.  His  remains  were  deposited 
there  sometime  in  the  winter  of  1842  or  '43 ;  the 
precise  date  is  not  known.  He  was  then  eighty- 
five  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island 
and  both  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man  was  an  associate 
of  the  renowned  Ethan  Allen.  He  enlisted  in  the 
same  regiment  with  General  Allen  and  was  with 
him  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga. 

Mr.  Burlingame  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  Abel  Burlingame,  on  the  Summit,  a  few 
miles  north  of  LaP,orte.  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  one  of 
the  pioneer  Baptist  ministers  of  northern  Indi¬ 
ana,  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  No  stone 
marks  his  grave.  He  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  generation  of  Burlingames  of  this 
vicinity.  His  grave  is  lost,  and  if  possible 
should  be  identified  and  restored. 

He^ekiah  Smith,  grandfather  of  Fred  Earl 
of  Scipio  township,  and  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  M. 
Woods  of  Westville,  went  into  the  Revolutionary 
army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  going  from  Orange 
county,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  and  had 
lived  up  to  that  time.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  For  a  time  he  was  servant  boy 
to  General  Washington.  Afterwards  he  was 
engaged  as  a  blacksmith.  He  was  married  to 
Rhoda  Wiatt.  To  this  union  eight  children 
were  bom ;  five  girls  and  three  boys.  He  died 
September  27,  1838,  the  “sickly  season,”  and 
his  body  was  entombed  in  the  cemetery  of  Door 
Village.  Mrs.  Woods  herself  has  now  passed 
away,  but  she  had  in  her  possession  a  bayonet 
used  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
besides  a  number  of  books  owned  by  him,  all  of 
which  treasures  she  prized  very  highly.  He  car¬ 
ried  a  remarkable  rifle,  widely  known  as  “the 
long  gun,”  which  at  last  accounts  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  relatives  in  Iowa.  Mrs.  Woods 
lived  with  her  grandfather  until  she  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  There  are  but  few  other  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers  whose  remains  are  buried  in  the 
county.  Among  them  are  Abijah  Bigelow,  Sr., 
of  Michigan  City,  and  Simon  Wheeler,  in  Low's 
burying  ground  on  the  Michigan  City  road  be¬ 
tween  the  Summit  and  Waterford.  The  Grand 
Army  men  or  some  one  should  look  to  it,  and  for 
the  sake  of  historic  associations  should  see  that 
these  sacred  resting  places  are  cared  for  and 


marked  with  proper  tombstones  to  designate 
them.  For  the  information  of  these  cases  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William  Davis, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
Door  Village,  who  went  to  no  little  trouble  and 
rode  many  miles  to  obtain  it. 

LaPorte  county  sustained  about  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  war  of  1812  that  she  did  to  the 
Revolutionary  war — it  was  long  past  before  the 
county  was  organized.  But  there  were  several 
soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  among  her  earlier 
and  later  settlers,  and  their  presence  among  the 
people  of  the  county  served  to  stimulate  feelings 
of  patriotism,  thus  arousing  men  to  action  when 
the  country  needed  and  called  for  their  services. 
These  honored  old  heroes  were  constant  incen¬ 
tives  to  honorable  deeds.  They  kept  alive  the 
military  spirit,  and  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  those  feelings  which  would  lead 
them  to  shoulder  the  musket  and  follow  the  flag 
into  battle  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
Though  their  own  services  were  past,  yet  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  example  served  to  give  the 
country  a  grander  military  history  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  had.  Among  the  old  guard  of 
veterans  have  been  the  following:  E.  Farwell 
and  Amos  G.  Webster,  both  of  Westville;  Ste¬ 
phen  Bunnel,  of  Indian  Point;  Mr.  Napier,  of 
Cass  township;  Joseph  Merrit,  of  LaPorte;  and 
Daniel  Mack  Learning,  of  Center  township.  On 
every  memorial  day  these  graves,  so  far  as 
known,  receive  a  floral  tribute  with  the  graves 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  later  wars  of 
their  country. 

With  the  Black  Hawk  war  the  case  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  May,  1832,  Mr.  Owen,  the  Indian 
agent  at  Chicago,  sent  word  to  Arba  Heald  in 
New  Durham  township,  that  the  Indians  had 
commenced  hostilities  on  Hickory  creek,  a  short 
distance  from  Chicago,  and  advised  the  settlers 
to  prepare  to  repel  any  invasion  they  might 
make.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Indian  scares  re¬ 
lated  in  a  previous  chapter,  especially  to  the 
building  of  the  fort  at  Door  Village.  General 
Orr  was  present  when  the  fort  was  building,  and, 
having  been  commissioned  a  brigadier  general 
by  Governor  Ray  in  1827,  he  wrote  to  the  govern¬ 
or  giving  him  an  account  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  then  repaired  to  Chicago  to  ascertain 
if  possible  whether  any  real  danger  threatened 
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the  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity.  There  he  had 
an  interview  with  Major  Whistler  who  com¬ 
manded  Fort  Dearborn,  after  which  he  made  cer¬ 
tain  recommendations  and  forwarded  them  to  the 
governor  of  Indiana,  and  then  started  for  the 
headquarters  of  General  Atkinson,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  force  sent  against  the  Indians. 
After  returning  to  Chicago  General  Orr  received 
a  communication  from  Governor  Noble  of  In¬ 
diana  commanding  him  to  raise  a  company  of 
mounted  volunteer  rangers  to  be  employed  along 
the  western  line  of  our  frontier  for  the  term  of 
three  months,  keeping  up  an  intercpurse  between 
the  Wabash  settlements  and  Chicago  by  selecting 
suitable  stations  near  immediate  settlements  and 
sending  out  parties  of  observation  with  daily 
communication.  General  Orr  raised  a  company 
of  eighty-eight  men  and  reported  first  to  the  com¬ 
mandant  at  Fort  Dearborn  and  then  to  General 
Winfield  Scott.  Much  correspondence  passed 
between  General  Orr  and  General  Scott.  At 
one  time  it  was  planned  that  General  Orr  with 
his  company  of  rangers  accompany  General 
Scott  in  an  expedition  against  Black  Hawk;  but 
that  chief  fled  beyond  the  Mississippi,  an  army 
under  a  skillful  general  was  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  therefore,  by  order  of  Governor 
Noble,  General  Orr  disbanded  his  company.. 

While  the  fort  was  building  at  Door  Village 
General  Orr  sent  for  an  Indian  named  Shadney 
or  Chaudonia.  He  was  of  mixed  Pottawottomie 
and  French  blood  and  came  to  LaPorte  county 
from  Detroit.  He  understood  the  Indians  thor¬ 
oughly  and  had  great  influence  with  them. 
General  Orr  asked  him  whether  the  Indians 
would  follow  their  old  trail  and  come  through 
LaPorte  county  to  Detroit,  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  would  not,  which  opinion  was 
justified  by  future  events. 

This  Indian  was  known  among  the  red  men 
as  Shaderny  but  his  true  name  was  John  B. 
Chaudonia.  He  was  of  great  service  to  the 
government.  When  the  Michigan  road  was  pro¬ 
posed  from  Madison  on  the  Ohio  river  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City — two  hundred  and  seventy  miles — the 
Indians  had  agreed  to  relinquish  their  title  to  one 
section  of  land  for  each  mile  that  was  built 
through  their  country.  The  state  construed  the 
agreement  to  mean  one  section  per  mile  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  road.  The  Indians  hearing 


that  such  would  be  the .  interpretation,  became 
very  indignant  and  were  about  preventing  the 
surveyors  from  running  out  any  more  land. 
Then  Chaudonia’s  services  were  brought  into 
requisition.  He  procured  an  ox,  a  quantity  of 
whiskey  was  furnished,  a  barbecue  and  a 
drunken  spree  were  the  consequence,  in  which 
a  large  number  of  the  Indians  participated,  and 
the  affair  passed  by  without  any  further  trouble. 
For  this  service  the  United  States  government 
gave  him  a  patent  of  section  twenty-eight,  which 
was  allotted  him  by  the  treaty  with  the  Pot¬ 
tawottomie  Indians,  held  on  the  Tippecanoe 
river,  October  26,  1832.  This  section  he  after¬ 
wards  sold  to  George  W.  Allen  and  Reuben 
Allen,  to  whom  the  deed  was  approved  by  the 
president  June  15,  1844.  After  the  sale  of  the 
land,  which  was  made  soon  after  the  treaty, 
Chaudonia  settled  near  South  Bend,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1837.  *  Many  reports  derogatory  to  his  character 
were  circulated,  but  General  Lewis  Cass  and 
others  who  knew  him  well  gave  him  a  good 
character,  and  Congress,  after  the  committee  on 
public  lands  had  searched  into  the  matter  and 
had  reported  favorably,  gave  his  widow  a  half 
section  of  land  for  his  great  services  to  the 
United  States  in  the  difficulty  with  Great  Britain 
and  at  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre.  He  was 
true  to  the  United  States  government  and  at  one 
time  was  in  a  British  prison  on  account  of  his 
fidelity.  His  uncle  Topenebee  was  the  chief  of 
the  Pottawottomie  tribe  and  a  man  of  great  in¬ 
fluence. 

It  is  stated  that  the  remains  of  Black  Hawk 
were  stolen,  and  Governor  Lucas  of  Iowa  made  a 
requisition  for  them  on  behalf  of  the  chieftain's 
family,  and  found  them  in  the  hands  of  an  anat¬ 
omist  at  Quincy,  well  cleaned  and  ready  to  be 
wired. 

Coming  to  the  Mexican  war,  we  are  in  con¬ 
tact  with  something  which  seems  definitely  more 
like  patriotism.  In  1846-47  the  news  passed  over 
the  country  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that  our  little 
army  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  the 
nation  needed  volunteers  to  fight  the  battles  upon 
which  the  government  had  entered.  The  response 
of  Lake  county  was  in  advance  of  LaPorte,  for 
that  county  sent  about  twenty-five  men  who 
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joined  a  company  formed  by  Captain  Smith  of 
New  York,  and  crossed  the  Tippecanoe  on  the 
way  to  the  Ohio  river  before  the  last  of  April, 
1847.  But  m  regard  to  numbers  if  not  time 
LaPorte  county  took  the  lead,  for  she  raised  and 
sent  a  company  of  ninety-two  young  men  with 
W.  W.  McCoy  as  captain,  Robert  Fravel  as  first 
lieutenant,  C.  W.  Lewis  second  lieutenant,  and 
Samuel  Mecum  ensign  and  colorbearer.  The 
company  was  organized  in  May,  1847,  and  left 
the  latter  part  of  June  for  the  war.  Some  of 
them  did  not  return. 

Before  the  company  left,  the  ladies  presented 
them  a  beautiful  silk  flag,  with  the  request  that 
if  any  of  the  company  came  back  they  should 
return  the  flag  to  the  donors.  The  banner  was 
made  by  Miss  Minor,  Miss  Steenberger,  Miss 
Marinda  Fravel,  and  several  other  young  ladies. 
It  was  presented  to  the  company  from  the  porch 
of  the  house  since  occupied  by  Henry  B.  Weir. 
Miss  Marinda  Fravel  presented  it  to  Myron  H. 
Orton,  and  he  to  Robert  Fravel,  who  received  it 
on  behalf  of  the  company,  with  the  promise  that 
it  should  be  returned  if  there  was  left  one  man  to 
bring  it. 

That  flag  waved  on  the  following  Fourth  of 
July  over  the  once  bloody  battlefield  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  it  fluttered  over  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  where  the  company  crossed  into  the 
enemy’s  country  at  Renoso,  it  waved  in  triumph 
at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Huamantha,  it  sought 
the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  not  far  behind  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  himself,  and  it  went  with  the  company 
until  it  was  planted  in  La  Puebla,  where  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  they  were  garrisoned.  Captain 
McCoy  was  promoted  to  major  and  Lieutenant 
R.  Fravel  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
company.  When  the  company  was  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  Lieutenant  Fravel  was  left  on  an  island 
to  die  and  Samuel  Mecum  left  the  company  and 
went  to  take  charge  of  him.  The  company  that 
day  waded  through  a  marsh  for  about  four  miles 
and  encamped.  In  the  dusk  they  saw  something 
coming  across  the  marsh  and  to  their  surprise 
they  found  it  to  be  Mecum  with  Fravel  on  his 
back.  Mecum  proved  himself  to  be  a  noble 
fellow.  Peace  was  declared  July  4,  1848,  and 
the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  members  of  the 
company  began  to  arrive  home.  The  officers  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  After  a  suffi¬ 


cient  number  had  returned,  the  ladies  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  LaPorte  assembled  at  the  residence  of 
Abram  Fravel,  Esq.,  and  the  military  and  the 
people  generally,  at  the  sound  of  martial  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Cochrane,  having 
also  assembled,  Captain  Fravel  unrolled  the  old 
flag  from  its  staff.  It  was  soiled,  tattered  and 
stained  by  march  ar.d  battle,  but  in  a  descriptive 
and  patriotic  speech  he  presented  the  flag  to 
Myron  H.  Orton,  who  in  a  neat  little  speech  re¬ 
ceived  it  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  and  returned  it 
to  the  fair  donors.  Then  Major  McCoy  was 
called  out  and  addressed  the  crowd.  In  the  sev¬ 
enties  the  flag  was  in  the  possession  of  J.  B. 
Fravel ;  the  writer  has  not  traced  it  further. 
Several  Mexican  war  veterans  have  lived  in  this 
county,  and  some  are  living  here  yet.  Theodore 
Armitage,  of  Westville,  is  one  of  them.  He  en¬ 
listed  from  Athens,  Ohio,  but  has  been  in  this 
county  since  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  In 
connection  with  one  of  these  veterans  at  least 
there  is  something  pathetic.  Mr.  T.  H.  Ball  in 
his  “History  of  Northwestern  Indiana”  mentions 
Reuben  Tozier,  a  member  of  Company  B  of  the 
Ninth  Indiana  Regiment  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
then  he  says, 

“As  early  as  1844  I  became  acquainted  with 
this  Reuben  Tozier.  He  was  living  on  a  farm 
one  half  mile  from  my  father’s  home.  He  went 
to  the  Mexican  war  in  Captain  Joseph  P.  Smith’s 
company.  He  went  into  the  Union  army  as  the 
line  above  indicates.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  in 
the  LaPorte  poor  house,  or  county  asylum.  I 
found  him  there.  I  knew  him  well.  He  must 
have  made  a  good  soldier.  He  deserved  a  better 
home  in  his  old  age.  In  his  youth  he  had  enjoyed 
cultivation  somewhere.  I  was  a  member  with 
him  before  the  Mexican  war  of  a  Cedar  Lake 
literary  society.  He  was  an  interesting  member. 
He  could  give  one  recitation  I  might  say  to  per¬ 
fection.  He  had  been  trained  somewhere.  Why 
he  should  have  had  only  a  pauper’s  fare  I  know 
not 

And  then,  as  Mr.  Tozier  has  no  other  monu¬ 
ment  Mr.  Ball  sets  apart  a  page  of  his  history  to 
his  old  friend,  and  on  it  he  places  a  tablet  which 
says,  “Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Reuben  Tozier.” 
It  is  sad  that  the  veterans  of  even  one  not  to  say 
two  wars  should  be  left  to  live  and  die  in  poor 
houses,  but  there  have  been  many  cases.  There 
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are  various  opinions  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war;  some  think  that  the  United  States  can 
claim  little  glory  on  account  of  it,  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  patriotism  and 
valor  of  the  men  who  volunteered  their  services 
when  they  thought  their  country  had  need;  and 
the  presence  of  these  men  in  a  community  is  an 
incentive  to  patriotism. 

There  was  a  magnificent  uprising  of  the 
people  of  LaPorte  county  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  1861.  On  the  preceding  day  the  first  gun 
had  been  fired  against  Fort  Sumter;  LaPorte 
county  was  aroused.  The  tide  of  patriotic  feeling 
swept  through  the  hearts  of  men  and  bent  them 
to  a  stern  and  determined  purpose.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Fort  Sumter  began  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing — a  significant  day  of  the  week.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  the  telegraph  office  to  re¬ 
ceive  Saturday’s  news.  At  two  o’clock  a  large 
crowd  of  citizens  repaired  to  Huntsman’s  hall  to 
listen  to  the  intelligence  from  Fort  Sumter,  which 
was  exceedingly  unfavorable.  Many  doubted,  but 
the  evening  news  confirmed  the  sad  story,  and 
contained  the  further  information  that  Major 
Anderson  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  the 
fortress.  And  so  it  was  in  Michigan  City,  and  in 
all  the  centers  where  a  telegraph  office  was  ac¬ 
cessible.  On  Sunday  the  churches  were  crowded, 
and  the  storm  of  war  that  had  broken  was  the 
theme  of  conversation,  sermons  and  prayers. 
Men  gathered  in  knots  in  the  church  porches  and 
discussed  the  situation.  On  Sunday  evening  the 
people  gathered  in  their  public  halls,  and  as  the 
dispatches  were  brought  in  and  read  by  prom¬ 
inent  citizens,  they  confirmed  the  worst  fears. 
Thus  closed  the  dark  Sabbath  night  of  the  new 
American  revolution.  All  day  Monday  the  ex¬ 
citement  continued.  A  war  spirit  grew  rapidly. 
Political  questions  were  lost  sight  of.  One  sen¬ 
timent  was  in  the  ascendant,  “The  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved.”  On  Monday  evening 
the  rush  to  the  public  halls  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  was  greater  than  ever.  The  halls  were 
crowded.  Bands  played  patriotic  airs.  National 
odes  were  sung.  Union  speeches  were  made. 
Prominent  Democrats  declared  that  they  would 
be  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  sequel  showed  that  they  were  in 
earnest.  They  were  cheered  to  the  echo.  The 
applause  was  deafening.  Patriotism  thrilled 


every  heart.  Names  might  be  given  and  minute 
word  pictures  painted,  but  there  is  not  space  to 
do  the  matter  justice;  the  enthusiasm  took  on  the 
same  general  form  in  all  places  in  the  county. 

On  Tuesday  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
still  increased.  At  one  o’clock  the  court  house 
bell  was  rung,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  notice  of  the  mayor  of  LaPorte,  opportunity 
was  given  for  volunteers  to  enlist.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
Huntsman’s  hall,  headed  by  a  band,  playing 
national  airs.  General  Orr  by  request  carried  the 
American  flag.  There  were  about  fifty  recruits 
headed  by  D.  J.  Woodward.  Subscriptions  were 
immediately  called  for,  and  during  the  day  and 
evening  about  $4,000  was  raised,  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  contributing  from  $50  to  $150  each  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  families  of  volunteers.  Many  others 
subscribed  less  amounts,  mostly  $25  each.  Their 
number  was  so  large  that  their  names  can  not 
be  given  here.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed 
condemning  the  action  of  the  south  and  pledging 
support  to  President  Lincoln  in  his  efforts  to 
crush  the  rebellion. 

Volunteering  went  on ;  the  companies  at 
LaPorte  and  Michigan  City  soon  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  leave  for  camp.  The  first 
company  to  leave  LaPorte  was  Company  F, 
under  the  command  of  D.  J.  Woodward,  who 
before  taking  the  field  was  promoted  to  major. 
Lieutenant  Patton  was  made  captain,  Second 
Lieutenant  Carter  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and 
Joseph  Richards  second  lieutenant.  The  com¬ 
pany  left  town  on  a  Monday  morning.  At  an 
early  hour  LaPorte  citizens  and  those  from  the 
country  thronged  the  streets  to  witness  the 
stirring  scene.  The  various  fire  companies  and 
the  German  Rifle  company  were  out,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Frisbee’s  silver  band,  and  added  much  to 
the  occasion.  The  company  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  court  house  and  answered  to  the  call 
of  the  roll  and  received  the  warm  congratulations 
of  many  sincere  friends,  after  which  they 
marched  to  the  depot  and  boarded  the  special 
train  provided  to  take  them  to  the  “Crossing,” 
now  Otis.  The  crowd  at  the  station  was  im¬ 
mense,  and  there  were  sad  partings  and  bitter 
weepings  as  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts 
and  friends  pressed  the  hands  and  gave  the  fare¬ 
well  kiss  and  embrace  to  loved  ones  whom  they 
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might  never  see  again  on  earth.  The  officers  and 
men  were  visibly  affected.  At  half  past  nine 
o’clock  the  train  started,  amid  the  cheering  of 
the  vast  multitude  which  was  like  the  noise  of 
many  waters.  The  fire  companies  and  many  citi¬ 
zens  went  aboard  the  cars  and  accompanied  the 
volunteers  as  far  as  the  Crossing,  and  Frisbee’s 
band  accompanied  them  to  Indianapolis,  where 
they  intended  to  offer  their  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Similar  scenes  were  transpiring  at  Michigan 
City.  The  first  company  to  leave  that  place  was 
the  Michigan  City  Rifles,  Company  B,  William 
H.  Blake  captain,  Asahel  K.  Bush  first  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  Alson  Bailey  second  lieutenant.  They 
were  presented  with  a  United  States  flag  by  the 
citizens.  The  company  was  drawn  up  and  an¬ 
swered  to  the  roll  call,  and  the  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  Miss  Ann  Hartwell.  This 
flag  w*as  the  first  to  float  over  Laurel  Hill,  a 
local  paper  saying  of  the  company,  “Our  brave 
soldiers  plucked  their  laurels  from  the  very  hill 
where  they  grew.”  The  company  left  Michigan 
City  amid  scenes  similar  to  those  just  described 
as  taking  place  in  LaPorte. 

These  two  companies  reached  Camp  Morton 
at  Indianapolis  in  time  to  join  the  Ninth  Regi¬ 
ment.  They  went  south  and  participated  in  the 
first  campaign  of  West  Virginia,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  R.  H.  Milroy.  At  the  close  of 
the  three  months’  service  they  returned  and 
were  reorganized  for  the  three  years’  service. 
The  Ninth  Regiment  went  into  rendezvous  at 
Camp  Colfax,  still  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Milroy.  There  also  were  Camp  Jackson  situated 
about  a  mile  northwest  of  LaPorte,  where  the 
Twenty- Eighth  Regiment  was  encamped  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  F.  Miller,  Camp 
Anderson,  at  Michigan  City,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  town,  just  below  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Boyer  farm,  and  the  camps  at  Goshen  and 
South  Bend,  where  many  soldiers  from  LaPorte 
were  encamped.  In  the  camp  at  South  Bend 
was  the  Seventy-third  Indiana  Regiment,  com¬ 
manded  by  Gilbert  Hathaway  which  did  such 
valiant  service,  and  the  Twenty-first  Indiana 
battery  commanded  by  William  W.  Andrew, 
brother  of  Dr.  George  L.  Andrew,  now  of 
Chicago.  This  battery  was  essentially  a  LaPorte 
organization.  By  authority  of  Governor  Mor¬ 


ton,  W.  W.  Andrew  was  empowered  to  organize 
this  body  of  men.  The  necessary  funds  were 
furnished  by  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  LaPorte.  Captain  W.  W.  An¬ 
drew  had  already  acquired  much  experience  in 
the  war.  He  succeeded  in  raising  the  required 
number  of  men,  and  soon  after  it  was  recruited 
the  battery  was  sent  to  Covington,  Kentucky, 
to  protect  the  place  from  the  invasion  which 
Kirby  Smith  was  expected  to  make.  From  Cov¬ 
ington  the  battery  was  transferred  to  Lexington 
and  later  to  Richmond  and  Louisville,  remaining 
in  the  latter  city  until  1863,  when  orders  took  the 
troops  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  first  skir¬ 
mish  with  the  enemy  occurred  on  March  19  and 
20  at  Rome,  Georgia,  and  the  result  was  the 
capture  of  a  number  of  prisoners.  On  April  5th 
a  skirmish  took  place  at  Gainsboro,  Georgia,  and 
on  May  4th  at  Carthage.  One  month  after  the  last 
engagement  the  battery  went  to  Murfreesboro 
and,  after  joining  General  Reynold’s  division  of 
Rosecrans’  army,  advanced  towards  Manchester, 
Georgia,  participating  in  the  engagement  of 
Hoover’s  Gap.  The  battery  also  took  part  in  the 
march  against  Chattanooga  and  later  took  an 
important  part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
Until  December  5th  the  battery  remained  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  in  the  meantime  stormed  Mission 
Hill.  On  October  1,  1864,  an  engagement  took 
place  in  which  the  battery  fought  against  For¬ 
rest.  On  December  15th  and  16th  during  the 
advance  of  Hood  and  the  rebel  army,  the  battery, 
which  was  stationed  at  Nashville,  was  under  fire. 
The  battery  was  mustered  out  of  service  June  21, 
1865,  at  Indianapolis.  By  exposure  at  Chicka¬ 
mauga,  Captain  W.  W.  Andrew  contracted  par¬ 
tial  paralysis,  and  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  September  16,  1864,  and  Captain 
Abram  P.  Andrew,  now  of  LaPorte,  who  went 
out  as  second  lieutenant  and  had  been  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant,  was  now  promoted  to  captain 
and  took  command  of  the  battery. 

Gladly  would  the  writer  trace  out  and  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  several  bodies  of  soldiers, 
and  even  of  the  individuals,  who  went  to  the  war 
from  LaPorte  county,  but  this  would  be  out  of  all 
due  proportion  to  the  present  work,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  volume  in  itself,  and  would  be  the  history 
of  LaPorte  county  in  the  war,  not  a  history  of 
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patriotism  in  LaPorte  county.  For  such  an  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  for  the  names  of  those  who  en¬ 
listed  from  LaPorte  county,  he  refers  the  reader 
to  Packard's  History,  which  is  a  most  valuable 
catalogue  and  magazine  of  facts  and  statistics  on 
this  subject.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  no  state 
■did  more  valiant  service  in  the  Civil  war  than 
Indiana,  and  no  county  in  the  state  was  more 
patriotic  and  served  the  nation  more  faithfully 
than  LaPorte  county,  for  proof  of  which  let  this 
fact  alone  testify — that  over  seventy  pages  of 
Packard's  History  are  taken  up  with  the  mere 
catalogue  of  names  of  those  who  enlisted  from 
this  county. 

While  the  regiments  and  different  bodies  of 
soldiers  were  drilling  and  recruiting  preparatory 
to  going  to  the  seat  of  war,  there  were  great  pic¬ 
nics  held  at  their  camps,  at  which  patriotic 
speeches  were  made,  often  by  the  best  speakers 
in  the  state.  Great  were  the  preparations  which 
were  made  for  such  occasions.  Meetings  were 
held,  generally  at  the  court  house,  and  large  and 
influential  committees  were  appointed  to  make 
arrangements.  These  committees  contained  the 
names  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  county.  And 
when  the  appointed  day  came  to  visit  the  boys  in 
their  camp,  the  locality  for  miles  around  was  a 
scene  of  busy  life.  Crowds  attended  the  dress 
parades  of  the  regiments,  and  witnessed  their 
drilling  exercises.  This  was  quite  the  popular 
thing  to  do.  And  that  the  young  reader  may 
have  some  idea  what  it  means  to  be  a  real  soldier, 
•even  in  the  preparatory  drilling  camp,  we  here 
give  the  daily  programme  which  governed  the 
Ninth  Regiment  in  Camp  Colfax  in  August, 
1861 : — 

CAMP  COLFAX,  9th  REGIMENT. 


1st  Reveille  .  5  o’clock  a.  ra. 

2d  Roll  call  at  once  after . 

3d  Squad  drill  . 5:30 

4th  Signal  for  breakfast . 6:30 

5th  1st  Sergeants’  call . 7:20 

<>th  Surgeons’  call  . 7:40 

7th  Guard  mounting . 8:00 

■8th  Officers’  drill  . 9:00 

$th  Company  drill  . 10  :oo 

10th  Signal  for  dinner . 12:00  m 

nth  Squad  drill  . 2:00  p.m. 

1 2th  Officers’  drill  . 3:30 

13th  Company  drill  . 4:30 


14th  Dress  parade  . 5:30 

15th  Signal  for  supper . 6:30 

1 6th  Retreat  .  Sunset 

17th  Tattoo  . 9:00 

18th  Taps  . 10:00 


Musical  practice  11  a.  m.  till  1  p.  m. 

Orders  and  passes  regulated  at  head  quarters. 

R.  H.  Milroy, 

Col .  Commanding. 

M.  C.  Brown,  Acting  Adjutant. 

Not  only  so,  but  there  were  great  excursions 
of  LaPorte  county  people  to  the  camps  in  other 
counties,  and  great  excursions  from  other  coun¬ 
ties  to  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City.  Occasionally 
the  commandant  at  Camp  Colfax  or  Camp  Jack- 
son  or  Camp  Anderson  would  march  his  regi¬ 
ment  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  which  can 
not  adequately  be  described.  Bands  played, 
cheers  were  given,  handkerchiefs  were  waved, 
and  hats  went  high  in  air. 

But  the  saddest  scenes  were  when  the  regi¬ 
ments  left  for  the  seat  of  war.  After  the  Ninth 
Regiment  had  received  orders  to  leave,  the 
friends  of  the  soldiers  came  to  bid  then  goodby. 
In  one  tent  was  an  old  mother  heaping  prayers 
and  benedictions  on  the  head  of  a  dutiful  and 
courageous  son  who  when  his  mother  ceased 
talking  said,  “ Mother  I  shall  pray  for  you  and 
sister."  In  another  tent  a  mother  and  sister 
were  sewing  buttons  tighter  upon  the  shirts  and 
pants  of  the  boy  who  sat  beside  them  and  who 
was  to  leave  at  once  for  the  war.  In  another 
tent  were  sitting  a  boyish-looking  soldier,  an 
elderly  lady,  and  a  little  boy  about  ten  years  of 
age.  The  soldier  lad  was  a  beardless  boy,  yet 
he  was  going  to  the  war.  The  lady,  who  proved 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  boys,  had  finished  her 
kind  admonitions,  when  the  soldier  pulled  out 
his  purse  and  began  to  count  his  money  which 
was  all  in  small  change.  Said  he,  “I  have  rune 
dollars  and  ten  cents.  I  wish  I  had  just  ler. 
dollars."  In  an  instant  the  little  chap  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  said,  “Here,  Sam,  I 
have  two  dollars,  take  enough  to  make  it  up." 
The  soldier  hesitated  but  finally,  by  over-persua¬ 
sion,  counted  out  ninety  cents.  •  “Oh,  take  it  all, 
Sam !"  said  the  boy,  “you  are  going  to  fight  and 
can’t  get  anv  more  for  a  long  time,  and  I  shall  be 
at  home  to  earn  some.  I  wish  I  was  going  with 
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you,  Sam.”  Sam  finally  took  all  but  twenty-five 
cents,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  the  three  sep¬ 
arated.  Such  were  the  incidents  which  were 
transpiring  everywhere  on  the  ground.  Mothers 
were  taking  leave  of  their  sons,  sisters  of  their 
brothers,  wives  of  their  husbands,  daughters  of 
their  fathers,  sweethearts  of  their  betrothed,  and 
hundreds  were  engaged  in  writing  the  last  letter 
to  absent  ones  who  could  not  come  to  say  fare¬ 
well. 

When  the  regiment  left,  in  September,  ’6i, 
they  gave  three  rousing  cheers  for  the 
county,  three  more  for  the  city,  both  led 
by  Colonel  Milroy,  and  departed  in  two 
trains;  one  at  12:45,  and  the  other  at 
1  p.  m.  They  went  east  to  Toledo  where  they 
were  fed  by  the  citizens,  then  to  Cleveland,  and 
Pittsburg,  then  to  Wellsville  on  the  Ohio,  which 
they  reached  at  12  noon  on  Sunday,  and  where 
the  boys  took  a  swim,  then  to  Bellaire,  where 
they  took  the  B.  and  O.  to  Grafton,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  following  them 
further,  and  from  following  other  troops  in  the 
same  manner.  Indeed,  to  handle  all  the  data 
which  at  this  moment  lie  spread  out  in  jottings 
before  the  writer,  would  require  a  large  volume. 

The  war  wrent  on ;  reverses  came,  then  vic¬ 
tories,  and  so  one  followed  the  other.  Some 
times  the  hearts  of  patriots  rejoiced,  at  other 
times  they  were  sad.  Then  Vicksburg  came,  then 
Gettysburg,  which  really  broke  the  back  bone  of 
the  rebellion,  then  Grant  was  placed  in  command 
and  took  the  rebellion  by  the  throat  and  contin¬ 
ually  tightened  his  grip  until  he  had  strangled 
the  life  out  of  it  and  peace  was  declared.  Then 
La  Porte  county  rejoiced ;  but  the  sky  was  soon 
clouded  again.  Men’s  faces  were  pale.  They 
told  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  best  friend  the  south  and  the  nation 
ever  had.  There  was  a  panic  over  the  whole 
county.  People  could  not  rest.  They  knew  not 
what  was  coming  next.  People  thronged  the 
streets  and  waited  for  news,  but  there  was  no 
hope.  The  sister  cities  and  towns  were  draped 
in  black.  Solemn  memorial  meetings  were  held. 
The  passing  of  the  funeral  cortege  bearing  the 
remains  of  Lincoln  back  to  his  old  home  in 
Springfield,  was  a  triumphal  funeral  march,  a 
sad  ovation.  Great  preparations  were  made  at 


Michigan  City  to  receive  the  remains.  The  train 
had  to  wait  there  for  some  time  for  the  arrival  of 
the  committee  sent  out  from  Chicago  to  meet  it. 
The  committee  stood  together  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  tableau  as  the  generals  in  charge  came  for¬ 
ward  to  receive  the  funeral  cortege.  The  officers 
in  charge — General  Hooker  and  others,  were  in 
full  dress  uniforms;  the  Chicago  delegation  was 
in  black,  wearing  heavy  crepe  bands  and  badges 
of  crepe  on  their  arms.  Arches  had  been  erected 
in  the  streets.  A  pyramid  composed  of  thirty- 
six  school  girls  dressed  in  white,  one  of  whom 
represented  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  sang  the 
national  airs.  A  number  of  young  girls  had 
been  selected  to  lay  a  cross  of  flowers  on  the 
casket.  These  girls  wore  long  black  skirts  and 
white  waists,  and  with  uncovered  heads  they 
carried  their  offering  to  the  funeral  car  where 
lay  the  remains  of  the  martyred  president.  This 
cross  was  composed  of  trailing  arbutus  gathered 
from  our  native  hills.  In  the  funeral  car  were 
wonderful  offerings  of  flowers  and  mementos 
which  had  been  given  all  along  the  way.  One 
was  an  immense  harp  which  had  been  given  in 
Cleveland.  Guards  kept  their  watch  over  the 
mortal  remains,  who  never  moved  as  the  throngs 
of  people  passed  along  to  drop  a  tear  over  the 
great  heart  which  lay  quiet  there.  Nor  were  the 
temporal  needs  of  the  people  forgotten,  for  the 
ladies  of  Michigan  City  served  a  breakfast  in  the 
New  Albany  and  Chicago  freight  depot,  many 
notable  housewives  devoting  their  time  to  its 
preparation,  and  using  their  best  linen  and  silver. 
Do  not  such  scenes  bespeak  a  patriotism  which  is 
both  profound  and  intense? 

LaPorte  county  in  the  Civil  war  was  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  counties  in  the  nation.  This  is 
predicated  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  good 
moral  man  who  has  much  evil  to  overcome  in 
himself  and  who  succeeds  in  overcoming  it. 
LaPorte  county  had  much  secession  sentiment  to 
overcome  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  it.  Even 
when  the  news  came  that  the  first  gun  had  been 
fired  at  Sumter,  amidst  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  there  were  those  who  expressed  sympathy 
for  the  rebellion.  One  was  heard  to  say,  “Well, 
do  you  think  the  south  will  fight?  You’ll  have 
a  good  time  conquering  the  south.”  These  ex¬ 
pressions  were  a  sample  of  many.  Bv  and  by 
these  men  waxed  bolder.  In  1861  there  were 
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those  who  had  in  their  possession  the  rebel  flag, 
and  who  on  occasions  did  not  hesitate  to  display 
it.  Many  exciting  incidents  might  be  related  in 
this  connection,  for  names  and  circumstances  are 
at  hand.  We  had  intended  to  write  some  of  them, 
withholding  names  and  places.  But  Jperiiaps 
even  this  had  better  not  be  done,  for  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  history  to  revive  bitter  feelings. 
Time  has  assuaged  the  animosities  of  those  years, 
and  this  is  well.  Of  course  there  were  those  who 
went  much  too  far  in  their  expressions  of  south¬ 
ern  sympathy.  And  on  the  other  hand  drastic 
measures  were  adopted  to  quiet  them,  and  make 
them  show  at  least  outward  loyalty.  There  were 
about  forty  cases  of  men  being  taken  and  forced 
to  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sustain  the 
government  and  fly  the  American  flag.  It  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  of  LaPorte,  which  created  a 
great  furor.  Even  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Cathcart 
could  not  stand  this.  For  though  he  threw  him¬ 
self  heart  and  soul,  with  all  his  force,  into  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  though  on 
one  occasion  he  threatened  to  shoot  when  a  party 
of  men  demanded  an  American  flag  which  was 
in  his  possession,  and  though  attempts  were 
made  to  burn  his  home  because  of  his  avowed 
Union  sentiments,  yet  he  could  not  endure  to  see 
what  he  termed  a  citizen’s  right  of  free  speech 
taken  from  him.  There  were  others  who  sided 
with  him.  On  one  occasion  a  great  meeting  was 
held  at  the  court  house  to  protest  and  take  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  drastic  means  which  had  been 
adopted  to  quiet  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
south.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  some  of  the 
best  and  most  loyal  Democrats.  It  was  decided 
to  keep  a  book  at  the  court  house  in  which  any 
loyal  citizen  might  on  oath  record  any  case  of  dis¬ 
loyal  speaking  or  acting,  with  the  name  of  the 
offender  and  all  the  circumstances,  that  these 
utterances  might  be  preserved  and  go  down  to 
posterity.  But  little  ever  came  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  by  those 
who  used  extreme  measures  that  though  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles  such  measures  were  wrong,  yet 
the  need  was  urgent,  the  country  was'in  danger, 
and  at  such  a  time  these  measures  were  expedient. 
Probably  both  sides  can  look  back  upon  those 
days  and  see  many  mistakes.  The  great  fact  has 
been  settled  that  this  is  one  country,  all  are  only 


too  thankful  for  it,  and  past  animosities  should 
not  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  any.  Some  of  our  best 
fighters  in  the  field  and  most  loyal  citizens  at 
home,  who  did  most  in  every  way  to  sustain  the 
Union,  were  Democrats,  which  is  a  fact  to  be 
given  due  weight.  There  were  troubles,  of 
course ;  the  draft  caused  trouble,  but  it  was  over¬ 
come.  Right  nobly  did  Michigan  City,  even  as  a 
municipality  aside  from  individual  aid,  give  of 
her  means  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  men  which 
were  made  upon  her.  Right  nobly  did  LaPorte 
and  other  places,  and  right  nobly  did  the  county 
in  her  official  capacity  do  the  same  thing,  as 
might  be  shown  by  extracts  which  are  at  hand 
from  official  records.  Xot  the  least  factor  in  the 
sum  of  loyalty  was  the  work  of  the  ladies.  The 
boxes  and  bales  of  necessities  and  delicacies 
which  they  sent  to  the  soldiers  were  simply  amaz¬ 
ing.  Their  busy  fingers  were  always  at  work  for 
their  relief  societies.  The  pulpits  spoke  out,  en¬ 
tertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  were 
given  by  the  different  social,  fraternal,  literary, 
military  and  religious  organizations,  private  in¬ 
dividuals  gave  liberally  of  their  means,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  gave  not  only  their  means  but  their 
time  and  efforts,  many  of  them  going  south  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  our  unenlisted 
surgeons  lent  a  free  hand  in  army  hospitals. 

Coming  to  the  Spanish  war,  the  official  record 
of  Indiana  volunteers  in  that  war  shows  that 
Company  L,  a  volunteer  company  organized  at 
Michigan  City,  contained  seventy-three  men  who 
enlisted  from  LaPorte  county.  There  were  five 
others  from  the  county  who  enlisted  in  Company 
A,  which  was  organized  in  Starke  county.  There 
was  one  who  enlisted  in  Company  D  of  Wabash 
county.  Many  others  who  enlisted  from  other 
counties  now  reside  in  LaPorte  county.  These 
did  good  service. 

Besides  these,  there  were  hundreds  of  others 
who  wanted  very  much  to  go  but  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1898,  after  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Indiana  Regi¬ 
ment  had  been  mobilized  at  Camp  Mount,  Orrin 
Z.  Hubbell,  of  Elkhart — formerly  a  representa¬ 
tive,  afterwards  senator,  and  a  leading  lawyer, 
who  died  in  1902  in  California  while  a  senator  of 
that  state — and  R.  B.  Oglesbee — formerly  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  state  militia,  then  a  lawyer  at 
Plymouth,  now  of  LaPorte — met  by  agreement 
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at  Indianapolis  to  discuss  the  organization  of  a 
regiment  for  service  in  the  Spanish  war.  Re¬ 
ceiving  encouragement  from  Governor  Mount, 
they  took  up  the  work.  Robert  E.  Morrison,  of 
La  Porte — captain  in  the  state  militia,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  military 
academy,  a  thorough  military  man,  known  to  be 
exceedingly  eager  to  devote  himself  to*  the  cause 
— was  conferred  with  and  entered  heartily  into 
the  project.  Others  from  other  cities  and  towns 
were  then  called  to  a  meeting  at  Elkhart,  where 
it  was  agreed  to  organize  a  regiment.  Officers 
were  elected  at  this  meeting  as  follows:  O.  Z. 
Hubbell,  colonel ;  R.  E.  Morrison,  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel ;  R.  B.  Oglesbee,  first  major;  Rev.  E.  D. 
Daniels,  chaplain;  and  others.  In  two  weeks, 
fourteen  companies  were  organized,  in  a  district 
north  of  Rochester  and  west  of  Goshen.  Robert 
E.  Morrison  organized  a  full  company  at 
LaPorte.  The  companies  were  filled,  officers 
elected,  drilling  was  begun,  battalions  were 
formed,  and  all  was  inspected  by  the  regimental 
officers.  The  regiment  was  offered  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  first  by  wire,  and  then  Hubbell,  Morrison 
and  Oglesbee  went  to  Indianapolis  to  urge  the 
governor  to  accept  the  regiment.  Two  weeks  in 
June  were  thus  consumed.  The  regular  militia 
establishment  went  into  the  federal  service  first, 
and  another  call  was  expected.  Winfield  T.  Dur¬ 
bin,  then  paymaster  general  for  Indiana,  now 
governor,  organized  a  regiment  in  central  Indi¬ 
ana  ;  and  chiefly  for  geographical  reasons,  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  being  already  more  fully  represented 
in  the  accepted  militia,  the  Durbin  regiment  was 
chosen  to  respond  to  the  call  when  it  came.  The 
Hubbell  regiment  was  kept  intact  and  ready  for 
instant  mobilization  until  all  hope  of  another  call 
was  gone.  But  every  man  would  certainly  have 
gone  as  planned  if  the  opportunity  had  been 


given.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  they  did  not 
go.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Oglesbee  was  of¬ 
fered  an  appointment  in  the  signal  corps,  which 
he  accepted,  and  he  reported  at  Washington  bar¬ 
racks,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  made  ad¬ 
jutant  of  that  historic  post.  He  was  then  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Twelfth  Company  of  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  an  Iowa  company ;  he 
was  in  service  at  Chickamauga  twice,  at  New¬ 
port  News,  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  was  then  attached  to  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Company,  an  Indiana  company,  on  special 
service  on  the  staff  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee. 
The  company  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Mount, 
Indianapolis,  and  mustered  out.  Oglesbee  was 
on  the  dock  at  Newport  News  with  the  Twelfth 
Company  under  orders  to  embark  for  Porto 
Rico  on  the  ship  then  ready,  when  the  peace 
proctocol  was  signed,  and  thus  failed  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  foreign  service. 

There  have  been  many  military  organizations 
in  the  county,  which  have  had  a  patriotic  influ¬ 
ence,  but  nothing  serves  to  fan  the  fires  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  especially  in  the  public  schools,  more 
than  the  influence  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Its  members  keep  in  touch  with  the 
schools,  and  on  patriotic  occasions  are  invited 
into  them  where  their  very  presence  and  also 
their  words  are  an  influence  for  loyalty.  It  is 
largely  through  their  influence  that  a  company  of 
high  school  cadets  has  been  organized  at  La¬ 
Porte.  They  have  rifles  and  are  uniformed,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  J.  L.  Criswell, 
who  is  an  excellent  tactician,  they  are  well  drilled 
and  present  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  influence 
of  the  organization  is  very  patriotic.  The  hope 
of  the  country  is  in  the  young,  and  if  they  form 
and  stand  by  correct  principles  a  glorious  future 
is  assured. 
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MORALS. 

“If  we  offend  the  law 

The  law  may  punish  us,  which  only  strives 
To  take  away  excess;  not  the  necessity 
Or  use  of  what’s  indifferent,  and  is?  made 
Or  good  or  bad  by  its  use.** 

Nabb's  Covent  Garden. 


The  term  “morals”  is  used  here  in  its  broad 
sense,  as  including  all  the  laws,  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  pertain  to  the  enjoyment  of  Mine 
without  injury  to  Thine.  Some  one  has  said, 
“Show  me  the  laws  on  a  people’s  statute  books 
and  how  they  are  administered,  and  I  will  tell 
you  their  character.”  The  saying  is  a  true  one 
and  La  Porte  county  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  general  history  of  her  jurisprudence. 

In  the  Indiana  state  constitution  of  1816  it 
was  provided  that  the  judiciary  power,  both  as  to 
matters  of  law  and  equity,  should  be  vested  in 
the  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  might  from  time 
to  time  direct  and  establish.  Circuit  courts 
were  established,  each  having  a  presiding  judge 
who  must  reside  in  the  circuit,  and  two  asso¬ 
ciate  judges  in  each  county  of  the  circuit.  The 
presiding  judge  alone,  or  he  and  one  of  the 
associate  judges  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  were 
competent  to  hold  a  court.  The  two  associate 
judges  in  the  absence  of  the  presiding  judge  were 
competent  to  hold  a  court,  except  in  capital  cases 
and  cases  of  chancery.  This  arrangement  held 
until  the  adoption  of  the  new  state  constitution 
in  1852.  Up  to  this  time  the  presiding  judges 
of  this  circuit  were  Gustavus  A.  Everts,  Samuel 
C.  Sample,  John  B.  Niles,  Ebenezer  M.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  of  Goshen,  and  Robert  Lowry.  The  as¬ 
sociate  judges  during  the  same  time  were  Jacob 
Miller,  1832;  Judah  Learning,  1833;  Gustavus  A. 


Rose,  1836;  Clinton  Foster, - ;  C.  W.  Henry, 

1839;  Willard  A.  Place,  - ;  Abner  Bailey, 

1845 ;  and  William  Andrew,  1845. 

The  records  of  the  county  commissioner’s 
court  at  the  November  term  of  1832  show  that  a 
session  of  the  LaPorte  circuit  court  was  arranged 
for  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Pagin,  where 
the  old  brewery  afterwards  stood,  near  Clear 
lake.  Pagin  was  allowed  one  dollar  for  getting 
his  house  ready,  and  the  jurors  who  had  been 
empanelled  were  allowed  seventy-five  cents  each 
for  attending.  The  reason  why  the  session  was 
not  fixed  for  George  Thomas’  house  was,  that  the 
county  commissioners  were  to  meet  there  on  the 
same  day.  Oral  tradition  says  that  the  circuit 
court  convened  according  to  programme,  and 
that  William  Polke,  the  father  of  Mrs.  John  B. 
Niles,  presided  as  judge;  that  there  was  no  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  court  adjourned.  In  harmony  with 
this,  Order  Book  A  is  entitled,  on  the  inner  fly 
leaf,  “Minutes  of  the  LaPorte  Circuit  Court, 
commencing  at  the  November  Term,  1832.” 
But  there  are  no  entries  for  that  term,  the  court 
record  being  absolutely  blank  except  that  a  place 
was  entitled  for  it.  We  leave  the  reader  there¬ 
fore  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  descen¬ 
dants  in  the  family  testify  to  hearing  William 
Polke  refer  repeatedly  to  having  presided  at  that 
term  of  the  court,  and  going  through  the  form 
of  opening  and  adjournment.  It  would  seem 
that  if  this  were  so  some  record  would  have  been 
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made  of  it;  but  perhaps  the  clerk,  who  at  that 
time  was  George  Thomas,  neglected  to  perform 
his  duty. 

Order  Book  A,  first  page,  begins  with  the 
minutes  of  the  June  term,  1833,  “holden  at  the 
house  of  John  Redding,  in  the  town  of  LaPorte,,, 
"being  a  convenient  place  as  near  the  centre  of 
said  county  as  can  be  had,”  Monday,  June  10, 
1833 ;  present,  Hon.  Gustavus  A.  Everts,  pre¬ 
siding  judge  of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  and 
Jacob  Miller  and  Judah  Learning,  associate 
judges,  George  Thomas,  clerk,  and  Adam  C. 
Polkte,  sheriff.  The  said  judges  and  officers 
presented  their  commissions  and  they  were  re¬ 
corded.  The  grand  jury  (the  second  empanelled 
in  the  county)  was  sworn  and  sent  out  to  delib¬ 
erate,  in  charge  of  Christopher  McClure  as 
bailiff.  This  jury  was  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names:  Arthur  McClure,  foreman,  John 
Stanton,  Emory  A.  Brown,  Noble  McKinster, 
Garvis  M  unger,  John  Carter,  Jonathan  Sher¬ 
wood,  Peter  White,  Josiah  Bryant,  Martin  Baker, 
Elijah  Stanton,  Aaron  Stanton,  William  Thomas, 
William  Stanton,  and  James  Higby. 

On  motion  of  C.  K.  Green,  a  name  not  found 
in  any  other  connection,  the  following  attorneys 
were  sworn  and  admitted  to  practice :  Samuel  C. 
Sample,  Martin  Ray,  Jonathan  A.  Liston, 
David  H.  Colerick,  John  B.  Chapman,  Albert  S. 
White,  William  O.  Ross,  Hugh  McCulloch. 
These  were  mostly  from  South  Bend,  Logans- 
port  and  Fort  Wayne,  except  Ross,  who  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  LaPorte.  Of  these,  Hon.  G.  A.  Everts 
went  to  Texas  and  became  one  of  the  supreme 
judges  of  that  state.  Jacob  Miller,  Esq.,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  county  for  many  years.  Judah 
Learning,  Esq.,  went  to  the  county  of  Wapello, 
Iowa.  George  Thomas  died  January  19,  1835,  and 
William  Hawkins  was  appointed  by  the  associate 
judges  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  clerk  caused  by  his 
death  for  the  balance  of  the  term,  and  afterwards, 
in  August,  1838,  elected  for  seven  year$.  A.  G. 
Polke,  Esq.,  the  first  sheriff,  died  while  on  his 
way  to  Oregon,  in  1847. 

The  first  criminal  case  was  that  of  the  state 
against  Jacob  Coleman,  indicted  for  an  affray 
with  John  Knapp.  John  B.  Chapman  was  pros¬ 
ecutor,  the  plea  was  ‘'not  guilty,”  the  trial  was  by 
jury,  the  second  petit  jury  impanneled  in  the 
county,  and  the  verdict  was  “not  guilty.”  John 
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B.  Chapman  presented  his  commission  as  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  for  the  eighth  district  and  was 
sworn.  There  was  a  divorce  case,  the  first  in  the 
county — Nathan  Allen  against  Sylvina  Allen. 
An  order  for  publication  was  entered  and  the 
divorce  was  granted  at  the  October  term  in  1834. 

There  was  also  a  petition  for  naturalization — 
the  first  in  the  county.  Peter  White,  an  English¬ 
man,  mentioned  in  former  chapters  of.  this  work, 
was  granted  citizenship  on  the  evidence  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Walker,  who  said  he  had  known  him  eighteen 
years,  and  James  Andrew,  who  had  known  him 
five  years ;  both  spoke  highly  of  his  qualifications. 
He  signed  the  oath  by  mark  and  was  described  as 
“a  man  a  little  rising  of  five  feet,  fair  complexion, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  heavy  built,  and 
rather  fullfaced;”  he  had  lived  in  Indiana  about 
one  year. 

Some  other  business  was  transacted,  includ¬ 
ing  an  order  to  pay  the  associate  judges  $4.00 
each  per  day  for  the  term,  and  court  adjourned. 

Christopher  McClure,  afterwards  county 
commissioner,  was  bailiff  to  this  grand  jury.  Two 
of  the  attorneys  of  this  court  were  afterwards 
honored  with  seats  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
— Hon.  A.  S.  White  was  elected  to  the  senate, 
and  Hon.  S.  C.  Sample  to  the  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives. 

The  first  judgment  rendered  was  on  June  10, 
1833,  on  appeal  from  a  justice’s  court;  it  was 
affirmed,  and  the  amount  was  $70.44 ;  the  parties 
were  Jacob  Coleman  against  Hugh  McGiven. 

At  the  December  term,  1833,  begun  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  at  the  house  of  William  O.  Ross,  John  B. 
Niles,  Thomas  D.  Baird,  John  S.  Lacy,  Will¬ 
iam  Hawkins  and  Herirv  Cooper  were  sworn  as 
practitioners.  Other  civil  business  was  trans¬ 
acted,  including  an  order  to  pay  William  O.  Ross 
five  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  house  and  for  build¬ 
ing  fires  for  the  court  during  the  three  days  of 
the  term. 

The  April,  1834,  term,  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Calvin  Lilley,  who  had  been  fined  at  the  pre¬ 
ceding  term  and  who  was  indicted  on  several 
charges  at  the  present  term,  and  was  also  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  state  for  failure  to  pay  certain  staved 
judgments.  There  were  several  prosecutions  for 
affrays,  selling  spirits  to  Indians,  selling  without 
license,  and  gaming,  the  latter  including  some  of 
the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
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community.  Among  those  arrested  for  selling 
spirits  to  Indians  was  Jean  Baptiste  Chaudonia, 
under  the  name  of  John  B.  Shadney,  a  friend  of 
Arba  Heald  and  preserver  of  Captaiti  Nathan 
Heald  at  the  massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  October  term,  1834,  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Noah  Newell.  The  April  term,  1835, 
was  held  in  the  new  court  house;  the  grand  jury 
inspected  the  “county  prison”  and  reported  its 
condition. 

Mr.  George  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  county, 
certified  to  the  county  commissioners  that  the 
fines  assessed  by  the  circuit  court  of  December, 
1833,  amounted  in  all  to  seven  dollars ;  five  dol¬ 
lars  against  James  Lockhart  on  an  indictment  for 
retailing  liquor  to  an  Indian,  and  two  dollars 
against  Calvin  Lilley  for  retailing  liquors  without 
license;  and  the  docket  of  Elisha  Newhall,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  shows  that  the  only  fine  he 
assessed  during  the  year  was  one  dollar  against 
Willis  Huges  for  profane  swearing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
Judgments  of  the  circuit  court  rendered  each  year 
for  the  years  given,  the  amounts,  etc. : — 
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For  some  reason,  perhaps  the  terrible  finan¬ 
cial  depression  of  the  time  and  the  sickly  season, 
both  of  which  are  apt  to  breed  general  discour¬ 
agement  and  inability  to  meet  obligations,  the 
business  of  the  court  in  1838  was  the  greatest. 
The  fee  books  show  that  the  fees  of  the  clerk  for 


that  year  were  $2,391.75;  the  fees  of  the  sheriff 
were  $2,158.58.  But  many  of  the  fees  were 
never  paid. 

,The  legislature  under  the  power  which  the 
first  constitution  gave  to  establish  inferior  courts 
established  probate  courts,  which  had  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  “in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  probate  of  last  wills  and  testaments,  grant¬ 
ing  letters  testamentary,  of  administration,  and  of 
guardianship/’  and  several  other  things ;  and  con¬ 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court  “in  all 
suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  upon  all  demands  or 
causes  of  action  in  favor  of  or  against  heirs, 
devisees,  legatees,  etc.,  etc.”  The  probate  court 
was  established  in  LaPorte  county  and  its  judges, 
up  to  the  time  of  its  abolishment  by  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  or  rather  its  mergement  into  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas  court,  were  Chapel  W.  Brown,  - ; 

Jabez  R.  Wells,  1841,  re-elected  in  1848 ;  and 
Mulford  K.  Farrand,  1849. 

The  probate  court  in  this  county  commenced 
with  the  November  term  in  1832.  It  convened 
on  November  12th,  at  the  house  of  George 
Thomas,  Jacob  Miller  and  Judah  Learning,  as¬ 
sociate  judges,  sitting  as  a  probate  court ;  George 
Thomas  clerk,  and  Adam  G.  Polke  sheriff.  There 
was  no  business  and  the  court  adjourned. 

The  February  term  of  1833  began  on  the 
eleventh,  at  the  house  of  George  Thomas,  Hon. 
B.  McCarty,  probate  judge,  presiding.  The 
judge,  clerk  and  sheriff  presented  their  commis¬ 
sions  and  organized  the  court.  Letters  of  admin¬ 
istration  issued  by  the  clerk  in  vacation  to  Martin 
Baker  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  James 
Madison  Reeves  late  of  St.  Joseph  county  “hav¬ 
ing  been  duly  weighed  and  considered,”  were 
confirmed.  The  court  adjourned. 

The  May  term  of  the  same  year  opened  at  the 
house  of  George  Thomas  with  the  same  judge 
and  officers.  The  seal  adopted  by  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  circuit  court  was  adopted  as 
the  seal  of  probate.  Martin  Baker,  having  been 
cited,  appeared  and  filed  inventory  in  the  Reeves 
estate.  There  was  no  other  business. 

(The  August  term  opened  at  the  clerk’s  office 
on  August  12.  The  same  officers  were  present, 
save  that  David  Dinwiddie  acted  as  deputy 
sheriff.  The  sale  bill  in  the  Reeves  estate  was 
reported,  but  there  was  no  other  business.  In  the 
November  term  of  1833  and  the  February  term 
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of  1834,  there  was  no  business  worth  mentioning. 

The  May  term  of  1834  opened  in  the  clerk’s 
office,  on  the  12th.  Jay  Mix,  a  minor,  petitioned 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  his  estate. 
Hiram  Todd  was  appointed,  with  A.  P.  Andrew, 
Charles  W.  Cathcart  and  Abram  Harrison  as 
bondsmen. 

At  the  term  beginning  September  18,  1834, 
Clarissa  Bunce  was  appointed  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Simon  G.  Bunce,  who  had  been  the 
court  house  contractor.  This  estate  ran  through 
several  years,  representing  considerable  property, 
including  town  lots  probably  taken  as  pay  for  the 
court  house,  and  during  its  pendency  the  widow 
married  a  man  named  Teeple. 

(On  page  18  we  learn’of  the  death  of  Antoine 
la  Fromboise,  a  minor  Indian  owning  the  south¬ 
east  quarter  section  number  one,  township  thirty- 
seven,  range  two,  recorded,  with  Globe  la  From¬ 
boise.  his  reputed  father,  as  sole  heir  to  the  land 
which  was  granted  by  treaty  of  1826.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Indian  descents  show¬ 
ing  the  names  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  heirs  td  the  1826  grants,  from  which 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  grantees,  possibly  all, 
were  minors  and  many  of  them  young  girls. 

At  the  term  beginning  March  10,  1835,  An¬ 
drew  Burnside  and  William  Hawkins,  with 
Adam  G.  Polke  as  surety,  were  appointed  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  estate  of  George  Thomas,  late 
county  clerk.  Subsequent  proceedings  show  that 
he  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  three  of 
whom  were  married,  and  had  some  town  and 
farm  property  (pages  20  and  46).  The  widow 
was  Elizabeth.  The  children  were  Eleanor,  wife 
of  John  Hews;  Nancy,  wife  of  Willard  Ball; 
Mary,  wife  of  Charles  Egbert;  Reynear,  Ruth 
Jane,  Perlina,  and  Joel,  the  last  four  being 
minors. 

On  page  26  is  an  entry  stating  that  We-saw- 
we  was  a  scholar  at  the  Carey  mission  in  1823- 
4-5.  John  B.  Niles  was  attorney  for  his  heirs. 

The  November  term,  1836,  beginning  on  the 
nth,  was  the  first  term  of  probate  court  stated 
as  meeting  in  the  new  court  house.  Page  61  of 
Order  Book  A,  from  which  all  the  foregoing 
items  are  taken,  shows  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
Bays  as  guardian  for  his  daughter,  under  a  bond 
of  $3,000,  with  John  Cissne  as  surety,  and  Asa 
M.  Warren  and  Joseph  W.  Lykins  as  appraisers 


of  her  estate.  The  estate  was  carried  along  sev¬ 
eral  years,  showing  that  the  family  had  consid¬ 
erable  means. 

On  page  66  Joseph  Bays  and  Joseph  W. 
Lykins  appear  as  affiants  to  prove  the  death  of 
an  Indian  treaty  grantee,  Sos-wa,  and  are  certi¬ 
fied  as  good  and  lawful  citizens.  They  appear 
several  times  through  the  probate  records  as 
bondsmen,  appraisers,  affiants,  etc.  They  have 
been  mentioned  in  previous  chapters  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Hudson  township. 

Order  Book  C,  pages  303,  305,  448,  January 
term,  1855,  shows  that  Joseph  W.  Lykins  was 
appointed  guardian  for  Andrew  W.  Lykins, 
owner  of  the  undivided  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  section  No.  5,  township  thirty-five,  range 
one.  Order  Book  E,  page  309,  October  term, 
1869,  says,  “The  court  being  satisfied  that  John 
W.  (undoubtedly  Joseph  W.)  Lykins,  guardian 
of  said  ward  (Andrew  W.  Lykins),  has  gone  to 
Missouri,  this  cause  is  ordered  off  the  docket.” 
These  entries  should  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  respectability  of  both  Bays  and 
Lykins,  and  of  the  final  record  of  the  latter.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  judgments  taken  against  him  on 
surety  debts,  for  he  signed  paper  heavily,  wiped 
out  his  property,  and  though  beyond  middle  age 
he  went  west  to  retrieve  his  fortunes. 

And  now  follow  the  five  earliest  executions 
issued  in  the  county,  including  the  first  levy,  the 
first  levy  on  real  estate,  and  the  first  payment 
without  necessitating  a  levy.  We  give  them 
somewhat  technically: — 

1.  June  1 7,  1833.  James  Hutchins  v.  John  Mell- 
ville  &  Andrew  Melville;  debt  $8.00;  costs  $20.00;  fi.  fa. 
$  .50;  stayed  June  19. 

2.  July  ir,  1833.  Jacob  Coleman  v.  Hugh  McGiven: 
debt  $70.44;  costs  $5,361-2;  execution  $.50;  stayed 
Aug.  6. 

3.  July  31,  1834  State  of  Indiana  v.  John  Hop¬ 
kins:  fine  $2.00;  cost  $15,601-2;  fi.  fa.  $  .50;  returned 
Aug.  20,  1834:  “I  have  levied  on  one  brown  horse  and 
made  the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars  &  twelve  1-2  cents. 
No  other  property  found.”  This  was  the  first  levy 
made  in  the  county. 

4.  State  v.  Jeremiah  Bartholomew:  fine  $2.00;  costs 
$8.54;  fi.  fa.  $  .50.  Returned:  “Satisfied  by  payment 
without  levying”  This  was  the  first  judgment  paid 
without  levy. 

Here  we  remark  that  it  is  amazing  how  many 
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leading  business  men  of  the  county,  during  1833- 
34,  were  indicted  for  gambling,  fighting  or  for 
selling  liquor  without  a  license  to  Indians.  The 
foregoing  may  give  some  idea  of  the  courts  and 
morals  of  the  county  up  to  the  time  when  {he  new 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  old  days  when  the 
lawyers,  a  jolly  company,  used  to  ride  the  circuit 
together,  were  great  days. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in 
1852 — which  was  voted  upon  in  1851 — the 
probate  court  passed  away,  or  rather  was  really 
merged  into  the  common  pleas  court,  which  was 
established  by  the  legislature  in  1852.  The  com¬ 
mon  pleas  court  was  a  sort  of  circuit  court  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  was  elected  in 
a  prescribed  district  composed  of  certain  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  district  he  must  reside.  The  first 
common  pleas  court  was  composed  of  LaPorte, 
Porter  and  Lake  counties.  In  1859  the  district 
was  changed  so  as  to  include  Elkhart,  St.  Joseph, 
Marshall  and  LaPorte  counties.  In  LaPorte 
county  the  court  was  held  on  the  second  Monday 
in  February,  June  and  October,  and  continued 
three  weeks  “if  the  business  required  it.”  This 
court  was  abolished  by  the  legislature  in  1873 
and  its  business  transferred  to  the  circuit  court. 
The  judges  of  the  common  pleas  court  were  Her¬ 
man  Lawson,  1852 ;  William  C.  Talcott,  1856 ; 
Elisha  Egbert,  i860,  re-elected  in  1864,  and  in 

1868 ;  Edward  J.  Wood, - ;  and  Daniel  Noyes, 

1872. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  courts  since  1852, 
we  can  only  remark  in  general;  The  following, 
taken  almost  at  random,  will  give  names  which 
revive  old  memories : — 

At  the  session  of  the  county  circuit  court  be¬ 
ginning  on  September  20,  1861,  the  following 
attorneys  were  in  attendance:  J.  B.  Niles,  Messrs. 
Hannah,  Andrew,  Hathaway,  Bradley,  Will¬ 
iams,  Farrand,  Seymour,  Woodward,  Noyes, 
Weir,  Biddle,  Trippe,  Higgins,  William  Niles, and 
Bliss  of  LaPorte,  Lawson,  Thornton,  and  Bailey 
of  Michigan  City,  Webber  and  Williams  of  West- 
ville,  Stanfield  and  Liston  of  South  Bend,  Church 
of  Valparaiso,  McDonald  of  Crown  Point,  Phil¬ 
lips  of  Plymouth,  Keith  of  Rochester,  and  Fra¬ 
zier  of  Warsaw.  The  Civil  war  soon  took  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  men  away,  some  of  whom  were 
never  to  return ;  but  as  yet  they  were  present. 
Judge  Osborne  was  on  the  bench  and  went 


through  the  docket  which  was  unusually  large, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases, 
for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  a  failure  to 
transact  business  regularly  during  the  previous 
session.  There  were  thirty-eight  state  cases,  but 
many  of  them  were  old  cases  kept  on  the  docket 
simply  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  offenders  who 
had  fled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
cases  were  for  retailing  intoxicating  liquors,  all 
of  which  were  continued  until  the  next  term.  The 
only  case  of  much  importance  was  that  of  the 
state  against  James  Lawrence  for  grand  larceny, 
who  was  charged  with  stealing  two  horses,  a 
wagon  and  other  valuable  articles,  the  property 
of  Charles  M.  Teeple.  He  pleaded  guilty  and 
declined  any  counsel.  A  jury  was  called  which 
after  deliberation  brought  in  a  verdict  of  six 
years*  imprisonment,  $400  fine,  and  twelve  years* 
disfranchisement.  The  prisoner  objected  only 
to  the  fine,  asking  the  judge  where  it  was  to  come 
from.  He  was  informed  that  he  would  be  con¬ 
fined  in  the  county  jail  until  it  was  paid  or  re¬ 
plevied.  Robert  Smith,  charged  with  stealing 
money  at  Michigan  City,  on  plea  of  guilty  was 
sentenced  to  two  years*  imprisonment.  On  the 
civil  docket  there  were  about  twenty  appeal  cases 
brought  on  the  premium  notes  of  the  defunct 
State  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  that  of  John 
P.  Dunn  against  Offley  Leeds  for  damages  to  the 
plaintiff  by  falling  down  in  the  cellar  way  of  the 
Jewell  House  in  Michigan  City.  It  was  sought 
to  make  Leeds  responsible  because  he  owned  the 
building  and  knew  of  the  defect  in  it,  though  the 
house  was  kept  by  a  third  party.  There  also  was 
the  case  of  Wakeman  against  Snavely,  in  which 
an  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  sustained  by  overflowing  the 
plaintiff*s  land  by  a  ditch  of  the  defendant.  The 
grand  jury  were  in  session  during  the  first  week 
and  returned  into  court  two  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
teen  indictments  for  retailing  ardent  spirits,  and 
one  for  arson. 

The  following  also,  which  concerns  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas  court,  may  be  of  interest : — 

13  Indiana  Supreme  Court  Reports  438.  November 
Term,  1859. 

Crews  et  al.  vs.  Cleghom  et  al. 

In  1826,  there  was  granted,  by  the  United  States, 
to  Ann  Sharp,  an  Indian  woman,  a  tract  of  land  in 
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LaPorte  county.  The  grant  was  contained  in  the 
term?  of  an  Indian  treaty  made  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississenewa  river,  in  Indiana,  and  was  coupled  with 
this  restriction,  viz.,  that  the  land  so  granted  should 
never  be  conveyed  by  the  said  Ann  Sharp,  or  her  heirs, 
without  the  consent  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  U.  S.  Stat.  at  Large,  vol.  7,  pp.  295  to  299. 
Subsequently  Ann  Sharp  married  Luther  Rice,  and  bore 
him  a  son  named  William  M.  Rice,  in  the  Indian  ter¬ 
ritory  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  Rice  died.  His 
widow,  once  Ann  Sharp,  married  William  W.  Cleg- 
horn.  Subsequently  she  died,  leaving  no  child  by  Cleg- 
horn.  Cleghorn  alleged  that  she  made  a  will  and 
procured  probate  of  it  in  Missouri.  He  then  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  applied  for  an  order  to 
sell  the  land  granted  to  Ann  Sharp  by  the  treaty  above 
named.  He  made  publication  against  William  W.  Rice, 
sole  heir  of  Ann,  then  being  a  resident  in  the  Indian 
country  west  of  Missouri.  The  LaPorte  common  pleas 
ordered  a  sale,  and  it  was  made.  In  the  meantime, 
William  M.  Rice,  the  heir  of  Ann  Sharp,  sold  the  land, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  Crews  and  Sherman.  Subsequently  Rice, 
Crews  and  Sherman  appeared  in  court  and  applied  to 
have  the  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  the  land  set  aside. 
Afterwards  they  dismissed  their  proceedings,  and  the 
court  set  aside  the  sale.  Cleghorn  then  renewed  his 
motion  for  an  order  of  sale  and  Rice,  Crews  and  Sher¬ 
man  opposed  it.  Judgment  for  Cleghorn.  Rice  and 
Sherman  appeal.  Judgment  reversed.  The  land  involved 
was  N.  W.  1-4,  sec.  8,  Tp.  37,  R.  L 

In  general  it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  the  courts  of  LaPorte  county  have  been 
conducted  with  ability,  dignity  and  respect.  In 
proof  of  this  we  instance  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  appeals  from  their  de¬ 
cisions. 

As  to  civil  appeals  the  earliest  case  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  supreme  court  reports  as  appealed 
from  LaPorte  county  is  found  in  4  Blackford, 
page  226,  decided  Saturday,  January  7,  1837, 
and  is  entitled  Harrison  and  another  v.  Hixson 
and  another.  The  plaintiffs  shipped  413  bushels 
of  wheat  from  Michigan  City  to  Buffalo  by  the 
schooner  Post  Boy,  which  was  owned  by  the 
defendants.  The  wheat  was  lost  in  some  man¬ 
ner  on  the  voyage  and  plaintiffs  brought  an 
action  on  the  case,  after  the  old  common  law 
forms.  The  circuit  court,  by  error  of  law,  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  the  bill  of  lading  in  evidence  and 
the  plaintiffs  lost  the  case,  which  they  appealed 
and  on  the  appeal  won  a  reversal.  C.  Fletcher, 
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O.  Butler  and  S.  C.  Sample  appeared  in  the 
supreme  court  for  the  plaintiffs  and  C.  W.  Ew¬ 
ing,  J.  Rariden  and  J.  S.  Newman  for  the  de- 
fendar^s. 

No  other  case  was  reported  as  from  La¬ 
Porte  county  until  Tuesday,  May  21,  1839,  when 
the  decision  in  Davis  v.  Graniss  and  others  was 
handed  down.  C.  B.  Graniss  sued  Henry  Davis 
and  John  Allison  on  a  promissory  note.  Davis 
appeared  and  answered,  but  Allison  did  not  ap¬ 
pear,  and  judgment  was  taken  against  Davis. 
The  supreme  court  held  that  judgment  should 
also  have  been  taken  against  the  other  defendant 
by  default,  he  being  a  joint  contractor.  W. 
Quarles  was  plaintiff's  attorney,  J.  A.  Liston 
defendant's. 

May  25,  1839,  the  case  of  David  Burr  v. 
Dunham  and  Ward,  on  land  floats,  was  re¬ 
versed,  in  Burr’s  favor.  W.  Quarles  for  Ward 
and  Dunham ;  C.  Fletcher  and  O.  Butler  for 
Burr. 

Three  appeals  from  LaPorte  county  were  de¬ 
cided  in  1840,  all  on  promissory  notes.  Har¬ 
rison,  assignee  of  Wyatt,  sued  Clark  and  C. 
McClure  and  got  judgment.  Clark  and  Mc¬ 
Clure  appealed  and  won  a  reversal,  May  30.  J. 
B.  Niles  for  plaintiffs,  C.  Fletcher  and  O.  But¬ 
ler  for  defendant.  In  Wells  v.  Teall  the  decision 
of  May  30  was  an  affirmance  of  the  circuit  court. 
Darlington  v.  Evans  was  reversed  June  2. 

From  1840  to  i860  civil  appeals  were  rare¬ 
ly  taken. 

And  as  to  criminal  appeals,  LaPorte  has  a 
most  remarkable  record,  unapproached  by  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  LaPorte  county  has 
no  criminal  case  reported  in  the  supreme  court 
until  the  May  term,  1874,  forty-two  years  after 
the  county  was  organized.  Men  tried  in  our 
courts  must  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  and  the  trials  must  have  been  fair. 

At  the  November  term,  1876,  (53  Ind.  555), 
two  men  were  tried  on  an  indictment  for  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  having  in 
a  neighborhood  quarrel  shot  at  a  neighbor.  The 
parties  are  all  living  and  are  respectable  people. 
They  were  found  guilty  of  assault  and  battery, 
but  not  of  felonious  intent,  and  were  sentenced 
to  one  month  in  the  county  jail  and  a  fine  of 
$1,000.  On  appeal  the  verdict  was  sustained. 

Prior  to  that,  in  1874  (47  Ind.  144),  one 
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Gastner  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  knowingly 
receiving  stolen  goods  and  was  convicted,  but 
the  supreme  court  set  the  verdict  aside  for  fail¬ 
ure  of  essential  proof.  This  was  the  first  crim¬ 
inal  case. 

At  the  May  term,  1868,  of  the  supreme 
court  (29  Ind.  308,  312),  were  tried  two  cases 
of  usurpation  of  office,  statutory  offenses  tried 
on  the  criminal  side  of  the  court,  involving  a 
disputed  election  in  the  city  of  LaPorte.  (See 
also  28  Ind.  248  for  a  civil  case  involving  same 
election). 

In  December,  1903,  the  Chesterton  Tribune 
contained  the  following  while  speaking  of  a  re¬ 
cent  criminal,  and  the  statement  is  a  distinct 
compliment  to  the  courts  of  LaPorte  county: 
“It  is  a  strange  fact  that  whenever  Porter  coun¬ 
ty  took  a  murderer  to  LaPorte  county  for  trial 
he  was  convicted,  and  when  it  took  one  to  Lake 
county  he  was  not  convicted.  This  holds  true 
from  the  days  of  Page,  who  killed  his  wife  and 
mother  and  shot  Rickey  Ludolph,  down  to  Beam. 
If  Beam  is  tried  again  he  had  better  be  tried 
before  a  LaPorte  county  jury.” 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  the  Tribune  re¬ 
calls  a  noted  crime  which  up  to  that  time  was 
the  worst  ever  committed  in  northwest  In¬ 
diana.  It  was  about  the  first  of  the  wholesale 
or  family  murders  which  have  become  so  com¬ 
mon  since.  It  occurred  on  Wednesday  night* 
January  16,  1867.  Page,  a  jeweler,  had  mar¬ 
ried  in  Valparaiso,  and  the  union  being  an  un¬ 
happy  one,  a  divorce  was  pending.  His  wife  had 
gone  to  her  mother,  a  Mrs.  Long.  Mr.  Long 
was  absent  for  the  night  in  Buchanan.  Page 
went  to  the  home  and  shot  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs. 
Page,  and  Miss  Fredericka  Ludolph,  an  intel¬ 
ligent  Lutheran  girl  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  lived  in  the  family.  Seeing  she  was 
not  yet  dead  he  emptied  the  chambers  of  his 
revolver  into  her  body,  dashed  the  kerosene  lamp 
to  the  floor,  touched  a  match  to  the  oil,  and 
left  for  Chicago.  But  Fredericka  lived  and  her 
testimony  sent  Page  to  prison.  A  party  of 
young  people  returning  home  discovered  the 
flames  and  rescued  the  girl.  Page  was  ar¬ 
rested,  brought  to  Valparaiso,  and  spirited  away 
to  LaPorte  to  avoid  a  lynching.  There  his  trial 
was  held. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Merrifield  of  Valparaiso 


was  attorney  for  the  state  and  Judge  M.  K.  Far- 
rand  and  Hon.  James  Bradley  of  LaPorte  for 
the  defense.  Judge  Osborn  of  LaPorte  occu¬ 
pied  the  bench.  The  judge  delivered  his  charge 
Saturday  afternoon,  which  was  short  and  con¬ 
cise,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  four  the  jury  re¬ 
tired  to  the  jury  room  to  deliberate.  At  six 
o’clock  they  changed  their  quarters  to  the 
Myers  house,  where  they  had  excellent  quarters 
until  3  o’clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  they 
returned  to  the  court  house  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  their  verdict.  On  their  appearance 
crossing  Main  street  there  was  a  grand  rush 
for  the  court  room  to  hear  the  result.  The  judge 
asked  the  jury  if  they  had  agreed  on  a  verdict. 
The  foreman  replied  that  they  had.  The  paper 
was  handed  to  the  judge  who  at  once  in  a  clear 
voice,  while  all  was  still  as  the  grave,  read 
the  following:  “We,  the  jury,  do  say  and  find 
that  the  defendant,  Chauncey  F.  Page,  is  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  in  manner  and 
form  as  he  stands  charged  in  said  indictment, 
and  that  he  be  imprisoned  in  the  states  prison 
for  and  during  his  natural  life.”  W.  A.  Place, 
foreman  of  the  jury. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  exciting  trials 
ever  held  in  LaPorte.  A  long  array  of  promi¬ 
nent  people  of  Valparaiso  as  witnesses :  Thomas 
Bushore},  Columbus  Pierce,  Martin  Ludolph, 
Fredericka  Ludolph,  Hon.  M.  L.  McClellan,  Dr. 
Jones,  L.  H.  Mandeville,  George  Longshore, 
Thomas  A.  E,  Campbell,  Miss  'Vine  Sperry, 
Anna  Kitchall,  Walter  DeCourcey,  A.  R.  Gould, 
R.  L.  Caldwell,  Elias  Goss,  (Mrs.  Page’s  broth¬ 
er)  Col.  I.  C.  B.  Suman,  S.  L.  Bartholomew 
(the  county  sheriff),  Champ  Buel,  T.  A.  Hogan, 
Azariah  Freeman  and  perhaps  others.  The  jury 
did  not  seem  to  disagree  about  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  but  the  contention  was  over  the  pun¬ 
ishment  to  be  given  him. 

LaPorte  has  had  murder  cases  of  her  own. 
The  first  in  order  of  time  if  not  of  interest  was 
in  1836.  An  inhabitant  of  New  Durham  named 
Pelton  started  for  the  west  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Soon  after  starting  he  was 
waylaid,  murdered  and  robbed.  A  man  named 
Staves  was  arrested  and  tried  for  the  crime 
and  being  found  guilty  was  hanged  at  Valparaiso, 
the  murder  having  been  committed  in  Porter 
county. 
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One  of  the  most  exciting  crimes  ever  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  county  was  the  murder  of  James 
M.  Coplin  by  Scott  in  1838.  Coplin  had  a  sum 
of  money  due  him  in  Virginia,  amounting  to 
$500  or  $600.  Scott  wishing  to  visit  Ohio,  the 
two  young  men  started  east  together.  Scott 
stopped  at  the  house  of  his  mother  in  Lucas 
county,  while  Coplin  went  on  to  Virginia,  the 
state  of  his  nativity;  and  having  procured  his 
money,  four  hundred  dollars  of  which  was  in 
silver  and  the  balance  in  gold,  he  undertook  his 
return.  Coplin  stopped  at  the  house  of  Scott's 
mother  on  his  return  and  remained  over  night, 
and  the  next  day  started  for  LaPorte  county. 
Scott  followed  and  overtaking  Coplin  rode  with 
him,  each  being  on  horseback.  Strange  to  say, 
either  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
commit  the  awful  deed  or  for  some  other  rea¬ 
son.  he  rode  with  Coplin  until  within  less  than 
a  mile  of  Coplin's  house,  when  he  shot  him  dead, 
took  possession  of  the  money,  and  fled.  But  he 
was  soon  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  jail  at  La¬ 
Porte.  The  murder  took  place  February  2, 
1838,  within  half  a  mile  of  Jedediah  Austin's 
farm,  at  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  pistol  that  did  the  deed  was  heard 
by  several.  The  body  was  found  the  next  morn- 
ing  by  James  Andrew,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity 
— not  the  brother  of  A.  P.  Andrew.  Scott  was 
soon  after  tried,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  just 
east  of  LaPorte,  June  15,  1838.  Coplin's  age 
when  murdered,  as  inscribed  on  his  tombstone, 
was  nineteen  years,  three  months  and  twenty 
days. 

Of  course  the  whole  county  was  stirred  up 
over  it.  There  are  those  living  to-day  who 
took  part  in  the  trial  and  saw  the  execution. 
One  lady,  now  living  in  Chicago,  from  a  distance 
saw  the  crowd  and  the  criminal  as  he  stood  on 
the  gallows.  After  Scott  was  arrested  his 
grandmother  said  to  him,  in  harmony  with  the 
old  Scotch  superstition  in  such  cases,  “Can  you 
put  your  hand  on  Coplin's  body  and  say  you 
diil  not  kill  him?"  And  Scott  had  the  boldness 
to  say,  “Yes,"  and  he  did  so.  This  was  the  only 
execution  that  ever  took  place  in  the  county 
under  the  authority  of  the  county.  Sutton  Van 
Pelt  was  sheriff. 

In  December,  1841,  there  occurred  a  mur¬ 
der  at  Hudson  which  for  a  time  created  much 


excitement,  not  only  in  the  town  but  all  over  the 
county.  Charles  Egbert  had  formerly  been  a 
merchant  in  Hudson  and  an  active  business 
man.  He  had  a  tavern  stand  at  one  time  on  the 
road  which  runs  along  the  south  part  of  the 
township  line.  This  hotel  had  done  a  good  bus¬ 
iness,  but  Smith  had  made  efforts  to  get  a  direct 
road  through  to  LaPorte  and  had  succeeded. 
This  cut  off  all  travel  from  Egbert's  place.  The 
parties  had  disputes  about  it  at  different  times 
thereafter.  There  has  been  much  dispute  about 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  murder,  but 
the  writer  has  ascertained  that  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  December  4,  1841,  Egbert  went 
into  Smith's  bar-room.  He  had  on  the  same 
day  purchased  a  knife  at  the  store  of  John 
Reynolds.  The  two  were  intoxicted  and  quar¬ 
reled.  Much  crimination  and  recrimination 
passed  between  them.  Smith  ordered  Egbert  to 
leave  the  house.  Egbert  went  towards  the  door 
ostensibly  to  go  out  but  apparently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  opening  his  dirk,  and  then  returned 
toward  Smith,  who  raised  a  chair.  Andrew  Fos¬ 
ter,  who  was  present,  not  seeing  the  knife, 
caught  the  chair  thus  preventing  Smith  from 
striking,  and  Egbert  stabbed  Smith  twice,  once 
in  the  arm  and  once  into  the  heart.  Smith  died 
immediately.  Egbert  was  arrested  and  taken  tc 
LaPorte  and  examined  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace.  Nine-tenths  of  those  who  heard  the 
examination  thought  that  Egbert  was  guilty  of 
willful  murder.  The  examination  was  pro¬ 
tracted  and  adjourned  over.  Bail  was  first  set 
at  $25,000  and  then  at  the  solicitation  of  counsel 
reduced  to  $5,000,  and  Egbert  was  bound  over 
to  appear  at  the  next  session  of  the  circuit 
court.  But  he  never  appeared.  He  fled  to 
Texas,  then  not  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  lived  until  after  the  close  of  the  re¬ 
bellion.  It  is  said  that  he  deeply  repented  his 
rash  act  and  became  a  religious  man  and  a 
Methodist  class  leader.  His  bondsmen  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  administrators  of  Eg¬ 
bert's  estate,  but  by  tortuous  legal  windings  the 
matter  was  not  settled  until  1853. 

In  October,  1843,  there  was  a  great  scare 
in  LaPorte  from  the  fact  that  the  body  of  a 
male  and  one  of  a  female  were  found  boxed  up 
in  Clear  lake.  Such  was  the  excitement  that 
Dr.  Meeker  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  sav 
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that  they  were  anatomical  specimens  which  he 
himself  had  placed  there  for  maceration.  The 
La  Porte  medical  school  was  here  at  that  time 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
dissecting  room  in  it.  Several  gruesome  inci¬ 
dents  might  be  related  along  this  line,  but  they 
would  be  somewhat  forbidding. 

Several  other  murders  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  county.  There  is  the  Drapier  and 
Carr  case  of  i860,  a  case  of  manslaughter. 
There  was  the  murder  of  Fred  Miller  in  New 
Durham  township,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Westville.  Miller’s  wife  accused  one  John  Pos¬ 
ton  of  the  deed,  but  the  evidence  at  the  exami¬ 
nation  was  not  sufficient  to  bind  him  over  and  he 
was  released.  The  Michigan  City  Enterprise 
was  fairly*  savage  over  the  acquittal.  There  was 
the  case  of  Wednesday,  October  16,  1862,  at  the 
Lake  Shore  station.  Several  drafted  men  were 
waiting  to  take  the  train  to  go  to  Indianapolis, 
when  an  Irishman  named  Thomas  Callahan 
who  had  been  drafted  from  Pleasant,  township, 
stabbed  and  killed  a  German  named  Charles 
Swartz,  drafted .  from  Clinton  township,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  for  life.  November  27, 
1865,  James  Woods  shot  and  killed  John  Lohn, 
a  German  residing  in  the  west  part  of  Clinton 
township.  William  Fulton  was  accessory.  Woods 
was  sentenced  for  life  and  Fulton  for  thirteen 
years.  In  1867  Patrick  Dunn  struck  Patrick 
Daily  with  a  woodrack  stake  in  New  Durham 
township  and  killed  him,  but  the  plea  was  self- 
defense.  and  he  was  acquitted.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  all  these  might  be  related  and  other 
instances  might  be  given,  ending  with  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Wesley  Reynolds,  the  young  lad  who  was 
killed  by  burglars  while  so  bravely  defending 
Smith’s  bank  at  Westville  a  few  years  ago.  La- 
Porte  county  has  had  its  tragedies,  but  many 
of  them  are  in  no  wise  to  be  laid  to  her  own 
citizens,  and  therefore  do  not  reflect  upon  her 
morality;  and,  considering  her  population  and 
the  long  period  of  seventy  years  which  is  taken 
into  view,  the  county  has  been  comparatively 
free  from  such  crimes.  There  are  of  course 
many  things  in  her  cities  and  towns,  and  even  in 
the  country,  which  are  not  as  they  should  be, 
and  by  parting  the  veil  of  appearances  a  little, 
one  can  find  them.  But  it  is  certainly  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  as  little  drunkenness,  as  little 


of  the  social  evil  as,  and  probably  less  than, 
exists  in  other  counties  of  her  class.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  some 
crime.  There  was  one  in  1848  when  the  citizens 
were  compelled  to  form  a  society  against  horse¬ 
stealing,  of  which  A.  L.  Osborn  was  president, 
T.  D.  Lemon  secretary,  who  with  William  An¬ 
drew,  John  L.  Frye  and  John  M.  Lemon,  Jr., 
constituted  a  general  committee.  And  the 
society  directed  its  committee  to  furnish  all 
persons  who  might  be  sent  after  a  stolen  horse 
and  the  thief,  with  arms  and  ammunition  suited 
to  the  emergency.  At  Rolling  Prairie  in  the 
summer  of  1861  there  was  an  epidemic  of  petty 
thieving.  On  one  occasion  goods  were  found 
in  a  field  by  James  Drummond,  marked  “A.  N. 
Miller,”  and  “D.  W.  Miller.”  The  goods  were 
evidently  secreted  there.  Drummond  and  his 
wife  watched.  There  came  a  team  with  two 
men  who  stopped  near  the  goods,  but  seeing 
Drummond  they  went  on.  Drummond  notified 
the  constable  who  raised  a  posse  consisting  of 
T.  D.  Brown,  Jesse  Shellenberger,  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  hired  man,  and  John  Kierstead,  who  pur¬ 
sued  the  thieves.  The  younger  of  them  shot  at 
Kierstead.  They  went  through  Hudson  toward 
Hamilton,  and  finally  got  away  by  cutting  loose, 
mounting  their  horses  and  riding  through  the 
woods.  Many  stirring  incidents  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature  might  be  related,  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  In  1861 
there  was  an  epidemic  of  burglary.  Some,  and 
occasionally  a  prominent  citizen,  have  been  tried 
for  crimes  which  should  not  be  mentioned.  A 
chapter  might  be  made  of  them ;  but  the  reader 
does  not  like  carrion,  and  a  brief  glance  in  that 
direction  is  sufficient.  And  on  the  whole  the 
standard  of  morality  in  the  county  has  been  high. 
There  have  been  times,  as  for  instance  in  No¬ 
vember,  1861,  when  for  quite  a  period  there  was 
not  a  prisoner  in  the  county  jail. 

Besides  the  regular  constituted  authorities 
there  have  been  societies  which  have  been  guard¬ 
ians  of  morality.  Not  only  in  the  two  cities  but 
in  Rolling  Prairie,  Byron,  Springville,  and  other 
villages  there  have  been  temperance  societies 
which  w^ere  enthusiastically  sustained.  The  Sons 
of  Temperance  were  once  strong  in  the  county. 
The. order  used  to  have  its  picnics,  attended  by 
great  numbers.  Springville  was  a  great  cen- 
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ter  for  these  gatherings.  The  Hon.  Gilbert 
Hathaway  and  others  of  the  county's  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  were  staunch  supporters  of 
the  cause.  There  was  a  county  temperance 
society.  The  local  papers  used  to  take  up  the 
subject  and  discuss  it  with  a  dignity  and  earn¬ 
estness  and  lack  of  fanaticism  which  have  not 
appeared  in  these  later  days.  There  was  a 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  LaPorte. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  data  upon  these  subjects, 
though  here  we  can  only  make  a  brief  reference 
to  them. 

The  county  has  been  without  its  race  war, 
and  without  bank  failures  and  financial  un¬ 
soundness.  The  most  serious  trouble  the  writer 
has  learned  was  that  of  the  old  Branch  Bank 
at  Michigan  City,  mentioned  elsewhere,  which 
was  soon  adjusted.  Among  many  things  the 
ethics  of  which  may  be  questioned,  is  the  conduct 
of  many  with  reference  to  the  land  claims  of  the 
early  settlers,  an  account  of  which  must  close 
this  chapter: — 

During  the  early  settlement  of  the  county, 
land  speculators  were  the  curse  of  the  pioneers. 
The  possessors  of  the  Michigan  Road  lands  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  their  dealings  were  with 
the  state  alone.  Not  so  those  who  settled  on 
United  States  government  lands.  If  there  was 
no  one  to  bid  against  them  at  the  land  sales, 
the  settlers  had  the  right  to  purchase  the  land 
which  they  had  entered  for  $1.25  per  acre.  At 
first  there  was  no  pre-emption  law,  and  specu¬ 
lators  could  go  to  the  land  sales  and  overbid 
the  settlers  and  thus  despoil  them  of  their  im¬ 
provements.  But  in  many  instances  the  settlers 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  speculators. 
Many  an  Indian  scare  was  gotten  up  to  frighten 
the  speculators  away.  After  a  time  the  settlers 
came  to  understand  this  and  ceased  to  be 
alarmed  at  Indian  scares.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  party  of  speculators  were  riding  toward 
a  settler's  claim,  he  jumped  upon  a  horse  and 
without  saddle  or  bridle  rode  furiously  toward 
them  shouting  “Indians,  Indians,  Indians!  Ter¬ 
rible  uprising !  They’ll  soon  be  upon  us !  They 
are  killing  and  scalping  all  before  them.”  They 
paused,  and  as  he  sped  by  still  yelling,  they 
turned  anud  followed  him.  The  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  miles  around  was  alarmed.  But  the  set¬ 
tler  by  round-about  way  rode  home,  collected 


some  money,  and  quietly  slipped  down  to  the 
land  office  at  Crawfordsville  and  entered  his 
land.  In  Lake  county  the  settlers  formed  a 
squatters’  union  and  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  each  other,  and  the  speculators  dared  not 
bid  against  hundreds  of  determined,  armed  men. 
The  instance  where  John  Walker  threatened  to 
shoot  the  man  who  dared  bid  against  the  widow 
Benedict,  has  already  been  related. 

During  the  land  sales  in  LaPorte  in  1835, 
the  settlers  had  a  raised  platform  fully  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  that  of  the  crier  of  the  sale.  There 
they  posted  the  stoutest  man  they  had,  a  giant 
in  strength,  who  promised  to  give  any  man  a 
thorough  thrashing  who  dared  to  bid  upon  the 
claim  of  an  actual  settler.  There  was  present 
a  little  doctor  from  Philadelphia,  quite  a  dude  as 
we  would  say  now,  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
bid  upon  a  tract  on  which  a  poor  man  with  a 
large  family  had  settled.  But  before  the  cham¬ 
pion  could  get  down  from  the  stand,  the  crowed 
had  pitched  the  little  doctor  into  a  ditch  of  prairie 
mud  near  by,  which  rendered  the  efforts  of  the 
giant  needless  and  gave  the  victory  to  humanity 
and  liberty. 

Even  after  the  pre-emption  act  there  was  a 
way  by  which  speculators  could  dispossess  set¬ 
tlers  of  thier  claims.  By  treaty  with  the  Pot- 
tawottomies  certain  lands  were  reserved  to  the 
Indians,  which  had  to  be  located  by  government 
commissioners.  These  reserves  or  Indian  claims 
were  negotiable,  and  they  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  speculators  and  Indian  traders.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  reserves  could  be  located  on 
lands  which  the  white  settlers  had  claimed  and 
improved,  if  those  white  settlers  had  not  secured 
the  right  of  pre-emption,  as  few  had.  Active 
business  men,  politicians  and  others  who  had 
become  possessed  of  these  Indian  claims  or 
“floats,”  were  anxious  of  course  that  the  claims 
should  be  located  on  the  best  lands,  and  they 
could  afford  to  pay  the  commissioners  for  locat¬ 
ing  them  there.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  commissioners  to  make  money,  and  in 
many  instances  they  located  those  claims  on  the 
best  lands,  even  though  these  lands  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  settlers.  Like  many 
other  wrongs  which  have  been  committed,  it  was 
a  legalized  system  of  robbery. 

In  this  way  many  in  the  county  were  in 
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danger  of  losing  their  homes,  and  in  1835  they 
applied  to  Charles  W.  Cathcart  to  give  them 
counsel  and  help  if  possible.  He  drew  up  a 
memorial  which  stated  the  case,  had  a  number 
of  duplicates  made,  and  circulated  not  only  in  this 
county  but  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  They  received  many  signatures.  Armed 
with  these,  Mr.  Cathcart  went  to  Washington 
to  see  President  Jackson  about  it,  for  the  treaty 
gave  the  president  summary  control  over  the 
locations  made  by  the  commissoners.  On  the 
way  Mr.  Cathcart  fell  in  with  an  old  friend  of 
the  Cathcart  family,  an  old  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  who  knew  the  president  well  and  who 
promised  to  present  Mr.  Cathcart  to  him.  Ar¬ 
riving  in  Baltimore  Mr.  Cathcart 's  hunting  shirt 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  purchased 
and  put  on  a  conventional  suit  of  clothes.  At 
Washington  his  old  friend  presented  him  to  the 
president  and  vouched  for  his  honesty. 

President  Jackson  read  the  memorial,  heard 
young  Cathcart's  story,  and  then  said  with  much 
feeling,  “My  dear  sir,  place  this  matter  in  a 
tangible  form  and  I  will  settle  it  in  thirty  min¬ 
utes."  During  the  interview  the  president's 
private  secretary  quietly  left  the  room,  and  soon 
after  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  entered. 
The  president  informed  him  of  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Cathcart's  visit,  and  the  commissioner  took 
charge  of  the  memorial,  saying  that  the  case 
would  be  examined  and  acted  upon  by  his 
bureau,  and  then  remarked,  “Mr.  Cathcart,  you 
understand  that  this  subject  comes  properly  be¬ 
fore  my  bureau  for  settlement."  Mr.  Cathcart 
said,  “I  understand."  And  he  did.  He  made 
a  request  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to 
the  locating  commissioners,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  affairs  promised  to  furnish  it 
at  2  p.  m.  the  next  day. 

After  leaving  the  president  Mr.  Cathcart 
went  before  a  notary  and  made  an  affidavit  af¬ 
firming  all  the  leading  facts  in  the  memorial, 
and  with  it  called  upon  the  president  early  the 
next  morning.  The  president  had  not  yet  risen, 
but  consented  to  see  Mr.  Cathcart,  saying  that 
his  time  belonged  to  the  American  people.  He 
read  the  affidavit,  declared  that  it  was  plain 
enough,  looked  up  the  Indian  treaty  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  authority  in  the  matter,  and  then 
wrote  on  the  back  of  the  affidavit  an  order  to 


raise  the  floats ;  that  is,  remove  the  claims  from 
all  lands  where  improvements  of  any  value  had 
been  made  by  settlers,  and  to  offer  at  public  sale 
the  lands  upon  which  those  claims  had  been 
located.  He  ordered  that  duplicate  instructions 
be  made,  of  which  Cathcrat  should  have  one, 
and  signed  it  simply,  A.  J.,  and  ordered  his  col¬ 
ored  waiter  to  take  it  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  which  department  the  general  land 
office  then  belonged. 

Mr.  Cathcart  expressed  his  gratitude  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  settlers,  and  bade  the  president  fare¬ 
well  ;  and  with  much  feeling  the  old  man  wished 
Cathcart  God  speed.  Cathcart  then  went  to  see 
another  old  friend,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  general 
land  office,  and  told  him  of  his  success,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  copy  of  instructions  which  the 
president  had  promised  be  given  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  a  short  time  the  young  man 
had  in  his  pocket  the  order  to  the  land  officers  at 
LaPorte  to  “raise  the  floats  from  all  lands  upon 
which  improvements  of  any  value  had  been 
made." 

At  2  p.  m.,  according  to  appointment,- Cath¬ 
cart  called  upon  the  commissioner  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  to  get  the  promised  copy  of  that  officer's 
instructions  to  the  locating  commissioners.  He 
was  shown  into  the  anteroom  of  the  department 
to  await  the  commissioner's  entrance.  That  dig¬ 
nitary  soon  hurried  in  and  exclaimed  excitedly, 
“Why,  sir,  need  you  have  troubled  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  about  your  matter  ?  I  told  you  it  belonged 
to  my  bureau  and  you  said  you  understood." 
Cathcart  told  him  that  he  understood  more  than 
the  commissioner  thought  he  did.  The  officer 
gave  the  memorial  back  to  him  and  refused  to 
redeem  his  promise  of  giving  him  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  to  the  locating  commissioners. 
Cathcart  coolly  told  him  it  was  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  as  he  already  had  in  his  pocket 
instructions  for  the  relief  of  the  settlers,  and  so 
took  his  leave. 

He  traveled  night  and  day  towards  home, 
and  arrived  in  LaPorte  while  the  land  sales  were 
going  on.  He  was  back  several  days  before  he 
was  expected.  With  his  new  clothes  on,  covered 
with  dust,  weary  and  worn  by  the  nervous  strain 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  with  the 
great  excitement  prevailing  at  the  prospective 
loss  of  their  homes  by  the  settlers,  Cathcart  at 
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first  was  not  recognized.  Unknown  he  stepped 
up  to  a  group  of  people  and  found  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  pleading  with  one  of  the  locating  com¬ 
missioners  to  raise  the  float  which  had  been 
placed  upon  his  claim,  as  with  other  improve¬ 
ments  he  had  built  a  grist  mill  upon  it.  The  old 
man  even  offered  the  commissioner  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  do  so,  but  the  commissioner  mock¬ 
ingly  refused,  saying  that  nothing  but  a  rise  in 
Deep  river  could  raise  that  float. 

Cathcart  coolly  said,  “We  have  fall  freshets 
sometimes.,,  The  commissioner  inquired,  “It 
this  any  of  your  business,  sir?”  “Somewhat,” 
said  Cathcart,  and  then  he  stepped  aside  and 
shouted  to  the  people.  Immediately  he  was 
recognized  and  the  cry  went  up,  “There’s  Old 
Charley.”  They  eagerly  crowded  around  him  to 
hear  the  news.  He  told  them  to  follow  him  to 
the  registrar’s  office.  There  the  door  was  locked, 
but  Cathcart,  calling  through  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  handed  in  his  copy  of  orders  from  the 
general  land  office,  to  Major  Robb,  the  registrar, 
who  after  reading  it  himself  gave  it  to  the  crier 
of  the  sale,  David  Dinwiddie,  who  read  it  aloud 
from  a  raised  stand  which  he  had  used  while 
selling  the  land.  The  locating  commissioner, 
just  referred  to,  stood  by  and  looked  very  blank. 

The  sale  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day, 
but  the  crowd  would  not  disperse  without  a 
speech  from  Mr.  Cathcart,  He  gave  them  a 
circumstantial  account  of  his  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  of  its  success.  The  order  was  to  raise 
the  floats  on  all  lands  where  improvements  of 
“any  value”  had  been  made  by  the  settlers.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Major  Robb,  registrar,  and  of 
John  M.  Lemon,  receiver,  to  carry  out  tha£ 
order.  But  a  difficulty  at  once  arose  as  to  what 
interpretation  should  be  given  to  the  expression 


“any  value.”  The  registrar  contended  that  it 
should  be  construed  as  .meaning  $300.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  on  the  contrary  contended  that  it  meant 
a  mere  nominal  sum.  There  was  no  time  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Washington.  To  do  so  would 
render  useless  all  that  had  been  accomplished, 
as  meantime  the  land  sales  would  be  concluded. 
Indeed,  the  speculators  had  shrewdly  gotten  the 
locating  commissioners  to  postpone  their  work  of 
locating  the  claims  until  a  very  short  time  before 
the  land  sales,  so  that  there  would  be  no  time 
for  the  settlers  to  appeal  to  Washington  before 
the  sales  transpired.  A  compromise  was  soon 
effected  and  $75  was  the  sum  agreed  upon  as 
the  value  of  improvements  necessary  to  have  an 
Indian  float  removed  from  any  settler’s  claim, 
and  to  bring  his  land  into  market  so  that  the  set¬ 
tler  could  buy  it.  As  there  were  few  settlers  who 
had  not  improved  their  claims  more  than  $75 
worth,  nearly  all  were  enabled  to  keep  their 
homes.  Some  compromising  was  done  between 
the  speculators  and  the  settlers,  the  former  buy¬ 
ing  the  latter  off  and  retaining  the  float,  but  every 
bona  fide  settler  either  got  his  home  or  pay  for 
his  claim. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  human  selfishness 
was  the  same  then  as  now;  rings  and  combina¬ 
tions  to  defraud  others  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
schemers,  lack  of  regard  for  the  rights,  feelings 
and  sufferings  of  others — these  things  existed 
then  as  now.  The  only  difference  is  that  to-day 
such  selfishness  manifests  itself  in  different  ways 
from  formerly.  Advancing  civilization  has  pro¬ 
vided  new  channels  through  which  human  selfish¬ 
ness  as  well  as  benevolence  may  accomplish  its 
object,  but  at  the  root  it  is  the  same,  and  there 
is  no  difference  from  age  to  age  save  a  gradual 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 


RELIGION. 


“Sacred  religion,  mother  of  form  and  fear, 

How  gorgeously  sometimes  dost  thou  sit  deck’d! 
What  pompous  vestures  do  we  make  thee  wear! 
What  stately  piles  we  prodigal  erect! 

How  sweet  perfumed  art  thou,  how  shining  clear! 
How  solemnly  observed,  with  what  respect !” 

Daniel's  Musophilus. 


We  come  now  to  put  on  tlie  capstone — re¬ 
ligion.  But  what  is  religion?  It  is  not  morali¬ 
ty,  for  a  man  may  be  a  good,  civil  and  moral 
man  and  not  be  a  religious  man.  Nor  is  religion 
spirituality  or  heavenly-mindedness,  for  a  per¬ 
son  may  be  very  religious  without  being  heaven¬ 
ly-minded.  Nor  is  religion  theology,  for  a  man 
may  have  much  doctrine  but  no  religion.  The 
very  etymology  of  the  word  “religion'’  gives  us 
a  hint  as  to  what  it  is.  Religion  means  to  re¬ 
bind  or  to  bind  again.  Religion  is  that  which 
fixes  certain  bonds  about  us  and  does  it  again 
and  again.  Now  does  not  one’s  church  environ¬ 
ment  do  this?  By  attending  church  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  its  worship  and  becoming  used  to  its 
forms,  a  habit  is  induced  upon  us,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  break  away.  This  is  the  reason 
why  those  who  have  been  reared  in  a  certain 
church,  and  have  become  used  to  its  forms,  are 
not  happy  in  any  other  church  environment. 
Young  people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  at¬ 
tend  public  worship,  and  who  have  formed  habits 
of  church  going,  are  quite  miserable  on  first  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  away  from  them  and  enter 
lives  of  dissipation.  Religion  sustains  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  spiritual  life  that  a  bandage 
does  to  a  wound.  The  bandage  does  not  heal 
the  wound  but  it  holds  the  severed  flesh  together 
so  that  the  inner  life  can  heal  it.  And  so  re¬ 
ligion  does  not  heal  the  soul  but  it  serves  to  hold 


man  in  order  so  that  the  inner  spiritual  life 
from  the  Lord  can  heal  it.  Religion  is  not 
Christianity.  The  Jews  have  religion  but  they 
do  not  claim  to  be  Christians.  So  do  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  and  the  Buddhists  and  the  Brahmins. 
In  his  “History  of  Northwestern  Indiana”  Mr. 
T.  H.  Ball  mentions  that  love  which  is  “  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world”  and  then  says,  “That 
the  Indians  who  came  in  contact  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  manifested  the  possession  of  much  of 
this  love,  is  doubtful.  And  that  no  church  rites 
will  place  this  love  within  the  soul,  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing”  (page  27).  Quite  true. 
But  church  rites  may  take  such  powerful  hold  on 
the  conduct  as  to  furnish  the  occasion.  This  is 
why,  as  Mr.  Ball  himself  acknowledges  (page 
25),  “the  French  Catholics  far  better  than  the 
English  or  Americans  adapted  themselves  to  the 
Indian  nature,  had  larger  control  over  them, 
and  seem  to  have  tried  more  faithfully  to  do 
them  good.”  In  speaking  of  the  Pottawottomies 
of  this  region  he  says,  “The  influence  of  the 
French  missionaries,  some  of  them  not  only  zeal¬ 
ous  but  self-denying,  noble  men,  still  remained 
among  them.  Their  burials  were  not  conducted 
altogether  with  pagan  rites,  they  knew  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  cross,  and  they  erected  crosses  beside 
some  of  their  graves”  (page  24).  Now  this  is 
a  step  in  advance.  As  mentioned  repeatedly  in 
other  connections  in  these  pages,  the  French 
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Catholics  were  first  on  the  ground  in  what  is 
now  La  Porte  county,  the  Indians  came  under 
the  influence  of  their  teachings  and  church 
forms, and  there  are  several  instances  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  county  becoming  devout  Catholics. 
One  instance  was  Sogganee,  mentioned  in  Chap¬ 
ter  II  of  this  work,  who  afterwards  lived  and  died 
at  Xotre  Dame,  South  Bend. 

Catholic  influence  has  never  ceased  in  the 
county.  Soon  after  its  organization  Catholic 
priests  used  to  come  to  LaPorte  as  missionaries, 
and  after  a  time  St.  Peter’s  church  was  formed. 
For  many  years  Rev.  Father  Kilroy  was  pastor. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  and  force  of 
character.  He  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXVI 
of  this  work.  Even  after  he  went  away  from 
LaPorte  he  came  back  and  lectured  here.  He 
became  a  distinguished  man  and  drew  large 
audiences.  In  1861  Colonel  Walker’s  Irish  regi¬ 
ment  had  an  Irish  band  which  gave  a  concert  at 
Huntsman's  hall,  in  November,  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  for  their  instruments  and  Father  Kilroy 
lectured  on  that  occasion.  His  subject  was  “The 
Military  Genius  of  Ireland.”  At  that  time  Rev. 
Father  Lawler  was  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s;  later, 
Rev.  Father  T.  O.  Sullivan;  later  still,  Rev. 
Father  Crawley,  whose  health  failed  and  who 
went  west  and  died.  At  present  Rev.  Father  G. 
M.  Schram  is  pastor.  The  first  church  building 
was  a  frame  structure  which  gave  place  to  the 
present  commodious  brick  church.  Since  Father 
Schram’s  advent  a  new  and  beautiful  altar  has 
been  placed  in  the  church.  This  edifice  is  situated 
on  Monroe,  facing  Walker  street. 

St.  Joseph’s  church  is  a  German  congregation 
and  was  organized  in  1858  by  Rev.  Father  M. 
Scherrer.  The  substantial  brick  edifice  which  they 
occupy  was  built  in  1859-60,  and  a  school  house 
was  added  soon  afterwards.  This  school  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Chapter  XXX.  In  1865  Father  Scherr¬ 
er  went  to  another  field  of  labor  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  priest  of  St.  Joseph’s  by  Rev.  Father 
S.  Bartoz,  of  Polish  descent.  His  health  failed 
and  in  1870  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Father  John  Oechtering,an  exceedingly  able 
man  who  was  attained  to  eminence  since  that 
time.  Later,  Father  Nussbaum  was  the  incum¬ 
bent,  who  passed  away  while  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  whose  funeral  obsequies  were  cele¬ 


brated  by  the  Gregorian  high  mass.  This  was 
not  many  years  ago;  the  church  was  crowded, 
and  the  bishop  and  many  priests  of  the  diocese 
were  in  attendance.  The  church  with  its  tall 
spire  and  chime  of  two  bells  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  C  and  Second  streets.  The  parish  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  a  hundred  German  families, 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  influential 
and  useful  business  men  of  LaPorte. 

St.  Mary’s  Catholic  church  of  Michigan  City 
is  situated  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Boston 
and  Buffalo  streets,  on  a  site  which  was  once  a 
Catholic  cemetery.  In  1902  this  church  received 
new  interior  decoration.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
improvements  was  $3,000,  and  all  the  money 
was  contributed.  This  work  was  the  crowning 
effort  of  Rev.  Father  John  Bleckmann,  who  has 
been  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  the  last  twenty-two 
years,  and  the  esteem  of  the  public  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  church  made  the  improvements  possi¬ 
ble.  Father  Bleckmann  has  been  in  recent  years 
assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Jansen.  The  paintings 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  decorations.  They  are  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  through  St.  Dominic 
to  preach  the  devotion  of  the  rosary  annuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the  visitation,  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  presentation  of  the  Child  in 
the  temple,  Child  teaching  in  the  temple,  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  heaven,  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  heaven.  The 
altar  pictures  represent  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension  and  the  adoring  angels.  The  side  walls 
are  decorated  with  a  beautiful  design,  gold  and 
blue  figures  predominating. 

St.  Stanislaus  Polish  Catholic  church  of 
Michigan  City '  stands  at  the  corner  of  Ripley 
and  Washington  streets.  Rev.  Father  Wrobel  is 
pastor,  and  Father  Eugene  Stachowiak  is  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

There  is  a  Catholic,  church  in  Otis  which  was 
built  in  1872  by  the  Polish  families  who  settled 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  edifice  is  a  neat  frame 
building  and  the  parish  has  a  school.  There  is 
also  a  Catholic  church  in  Wanatah,  and  one  in 
Dewev  township,  about  two  miles  from  La 
Crosse,  which  was  built  in  1862.  Thus  there  are 
seven  Catholic  churches  in  LaPorte  county, 
some  of  them  dating  from  a  very  early  day,  with 
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a  membership  perhaps  of  a  thousand  families. 
Could  the  society  of  LaPorte  county  do  without 
those  churches  ? 

As  we  are  now  making  reference  to  the  ritual¬ 
istic  churches  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  church.  This  is  another  church 
which  claims  unbroken  succession  with  the  apos¬ 
tles.  A  third  is  the  Greek  church  or  church  of 
Russia,  not  represented  in  this  county.  The 
first  building  exclusively  for  church  services 
erected  in  Michigan  City  was  put  up  by  the 
Episcopalians.  It  was  built  in  1835  or  ’36  and 
stood  on  Pine  street  between  Fourth  and  Market 
streets.  The  state  of  Indiana  was  then  one  dio¬ 
cese,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  D.  D., 
missionary  bishop.  Rt.  Rev.  George  Upfold,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  was  consecrated  bishop  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1849.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Cruikshank  Talbot,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  who 
was  consecrated  February  15,  i860.  Then  came 
Rt.  Rev.  David  Buel  Knickerbacker,  D.  D.,  who 
was  consecrated  October  14,  1883,  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hazen  White,  D. 
D.,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Indiana,  then 
all  one  diocese,  on  May  1,  1895.  The  site  of  the 
church  property  consists  of  a  quarter  block  at 
the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Sixth  streets.  It  was 
once  occupied  as  a  lumber  yard.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  former  church  building  was  laid  in 
1858.  It  was  a  neat  wooden  structure  on  a  brick 
and  stone  foundation  in  “Rustic  Gothic”  style, 
with  rectory  on  the  same  lot.  But  in  later  years 
this  gave  place  to  the  present  stone  structure. 
The  first  rector  of  this  church  was  Rev.  D.  V. 
M.  Johnson.  Some  of  those  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  are  Revs.  G.  B.  Engle,  Henry  Saf- 
ford,  C.  A.  Bruce,  William  H.  Stoy,  E.  E. 
Wright,  R.  L.  Ganter,  T.L.  Bellam,  J.  F.  Wink- 
ley,  Dr.  Reeves,  R.  Brass,  S.  S.  French,  Walter 
S.  Howard,  and  A.  A.  Ewing.  Barker  Hall,  a 
large  brick  structure  for  parish  purposes,  stands 
on  the  same  lot,  at  the  rear  and  to  the  side  of  the 
church.  In  1899  the  oversight  of  the  Indiana 
diocese  became  so  arduous  that  Bishop  White 
divided  it  into  two  dioceses,  the  northern  one 
comprising  that  part  of  the  state  lying  north  of 
and  including  the  counties  of  Benton,  White,  Car- 
roll,  Howard,  Grant,  Blackford,  and  Jay.  It  was 
Bishop  White’s  privilege  to  elect  which  should 
be  his  field  of  labor,  and  he  chose  the  northern 


diocese.  Then  came  the  question,  where  should 
be  the  bishop’s  residence  and  the  cathedral  city. 
For  a  time  the  choice  lay  between  Fort  Wayne 
and  Michigan  City.  But  Fort  Wayne  was 
already  the  cathedral  city  of  the  Catholic  diocese, 
and  one  bishop  of  Fort  Wayne  was  enough. 
Bishop  White  therefore  chose  Michigan  City, 
and  there  he  made  his  residence.  In  this  he  was 
ably  assisted  financially  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Bar¬ 
ker  and  others.  The  result  is  a  fine  stone  struc¬ 
ture  as  the  bishop’s  palace,  just  south  and  a  little 
to  the  rear  of  Trinity  church,  and  Michigan  City 
has  the  distinction  of  being  a  cathedral  city. 

St.  Paul’s  church  of  LaPorte  was  organized 
July  25,  1839.  At  the  meeting  for  organization 
Rev.  D.  V.  M.  Johnson,  rector  of  Trinity  church 
at  Michigan  City,  presided  and  Franklin  Thwing 
acted  as  secretary.  John  Hobson  and  Franklin 
Thwing  were  elected  wardens,  James  Whittem, 
J.  R.  Traver,  Samuel' Stewart,  Thomas  H.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Hiram  Wheeler,  T.  B.  Bell,  Jacob  Early  and 
T.  H.  Holbrook  were  elected  vestrymen.  For 
some  months  after  the  organization  the  rector  of 
Trinity  church  in  Michigan  City  preached  for 
the  new  church  at  each  alternate  Sunday.  Early 
in  1840  Rev.  Solon  W.  Manney  was  settled  as 
rector.  Some  of  his  successors  have  been  the 
following:  Revs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  F.  R.  Half, 
W.  E.  Franklin,  A.  Gregory,  A.  E.  Bishop,  J.  H. 
Lee,  F.  M.  Gregg,  G.  J.  Magill,  Charles  T.  Coer. 
Walter  Scott,  A.  A.  Abbott,  Thomas  B.  Barlow, 
E.  L.  Roland,  and  A.  A.  Ewing.  Rev.  W.  E. 
Franklin  died  while  rector  at  LaPorte.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  mourned  by  his  parishoners. 
For  several  years  this  church  had  no  house  of 
worship,  but  in  1845  an  edifice  was  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Harrison 
street.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged  and 
improved.  But  along  in  the  nineties  it  became 
sadly  out  of  repair  and  the  question  of  building 
a  new  house  of  worship  was  agitated,  first  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  and  th§n  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barlow, 
his  successor.  Under  the  latter’s  supervision  the 
present  artistic  stone  structure  was  built,  and 
dedicated  in  1897  or  ’98.  South  of  it  is  the  rec¬ 
tory  and  south  of  that  the  parish  home,  both 
facing  Michigan  avenue. 

The  pioneers  of  LaPorte  county  did  not  leave 
their  religion  behind  when  they  settled  here  but 
brought  it  with  them.  In  the  first  settlements 
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which  were  formed  there  were  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  any  one  sect  to  form  a  church  by 
themselves,  and  so  they  worshipped  together. 
The  points  of  doctrine  or  practice  which  divided 
them  were  held  in  abeyance,  persons  of  each 
sect  yielded  a  little  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  Christian  toleration 
they  came  together  and  each  one  tried  to  derive 
all  the  good  he  could  from  the  meetings,  exer¬ 
cises  and  discourses.  For  a  time  there  were  no 
church  buildings,  but  school  houses  were  soon 
erected,  rude  log  structures,  and  there  in  the 
winter,  or  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer,  the  peo¬ 
ple  assembled  for  worship.  The  first  school 
house  in  Michigan  City,  built  in  1834,  was  used 
for  worship.  As  yet  there  were  no  churches 
organized  and  no  settled  pastors,  but  ministers 
passing  through  were  asked  to  preach  and  did 
so.  The  ritualist  could  not  have  his  prayerbook 
sendee,  the  Presbyterian  or  old  school  Baptist 
could  not  have  his  sermons  on  divine  sovereignty 
and  the  decrees,  the  Methodist  could  not  make 
a  hobby  of  free  will,  and  so  on.  If  they  persisted 
in  these  things  there  would  be  few  to  hear  them. 
An  appointment  was  made  at  some  dwelling 
house  or  school  house,  and  at  the  time  appointed 
a  true  pioneer  community  gathered.  Some  came 
on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  in  ox 
teams.  If  in  the  summer  time,  not  only  the 
children  but  some  of  the  men  came  barefooted, 
bringing  their  dogs  with  them;  and  all,  even 
some  of  the  dogs,  gave  earnest  attention  to  the 
services.  There  were  no  organ  and  no  choir, 
but  some  one  would  lead  in  the  singing,  and  as 
hymn-books  were  scarce  the  reader  would  give 
out  two  lines  of  a  stanza  and  the  people  would 
sing  them,  then  another  two,  and  so  on.  This 
was  called  “lining  off”  the  hymn,  and  a  variety 
of  voices  would  join  in  the  singing.  There  were 
not  as  much  harmony  and  beautiful  melody  as 
now,  but  there  may  have  been  as  much  devotion. 
Some  among  the  pioneers  were  accomplished 
singers  and  when  these  met  there  was  rich  music. 
As  a  rule  the  pioneer  preachers  who  came  to  this 
county  were  well  instructed  men  who  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  the  backwoods.  Some  of 
them  have  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

At  a  little  later  day,  when  the  population 
became  more  numerous,  the  churches  began  to 
divide  up  and  each  sect  to  have  its  own  services. 


But  even  then  there  was  in  many  places  a  spirit 
of  fraternity  and  union.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  Michigan  City.  Everyone  attended  his 
own  church  but  no  sectarianism  entered  into  the 
the  social  relations,  which  were  enjoyed  regard¬ 
less  of  creeds.  A  new-comer  in  the  harbor  city 
asked  a  friend,  “What  church  do  such  and  such 
families  .  attend?”  The  answer  was,  “The 
Episcopal”  “And  what  place  of  worship  do  so 
and  so  attend?”  “TheCongregationalist?”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  recent  arrival,  “but  they  seem  so 
very  intimate,  so  much  of  the  time  at  each  other’s 
homes,  that  I  fancied  they  must  be  of  the  same 
church.”  “Oh,”  said  the  friend,  “that  does  not 
follow  here!  We  are  too  small  a  band  to  have 
any  barrier  of  that  kind  come  between  us.”  And 
so  the  new-comer  found  it. 

Here  the  very  interesting  and  important  ques¬ 
tion  arises — too  large  and  not  proper  for  dis¬ 
cussion  here — whether  after  all,  the  church  was 
ever  designed  to  be  a  social  institution.  Does 
the  fact  that  people  of  different  tastes  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  life  worship  in  the  same  church 
necessitate  that  they  mingle  together  in  the  same 
social  circles?  Because  a  person  finds  his  re¬ 
ligious  home  in  a  certain  church,  does  that  in 
any  way  prevent  him  from  finding  his  social 
affinities  out  of  it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  grades 
and  classes  of  society  kneel  together  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  their  social 
segregations  outside  of  their  religion  are  very 
different.  May  not  society  be  one  thing  and  re¬ 
ligion  quite  another?  We  merely  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  and  where 
the  first  religious  services  were  held  in  LaPorte 
county.  There  are  many  claims  of  priority.  But 
from  what  has  been  written  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  it  would  appear  that  the  Baptists  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  worship  in  the  county.  Of 
course  this  is  leaving  the  Catholics  out  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Carey  mission  was  established 
at  Niles,  Michigan,  in  1822  bv  the  Rev.  Isaac 
McCoy,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  an  uncle  of  Mrs. 
John  B.  Niles.  There  was  a  branch  of  that 
mission  at  Hudson  Lake.  There  were  operations 
going  on  at  that  branch  in  1829,  which  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  must  have  begun  before  that 
time.  Then  came  the  widow  Benedict  with  her 
family,  le*d  by  Henly  Clyburn,  to  New  Durham 
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township, ’March  15,  1829,  and  at  a  very  early 
day  the  Methodists  held  services  at  her  house. 

The  Baptists  held  services  in  Springfield 
township  as  early  as  1832,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  Mr.  Marks,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  Baptist  church  organized  until 
1834,  when  a  society  was  gathered  on  Stillwell 
prairie  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Phineas  Colver, 
of  Washington  county,  New  York.  Mr.  Colver 
came  to  the  county  in  1833  to  visit  relatives  and 
began  preaching  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
result  was  the  organization  of  a  church.  He 
went  home  intending  to  return,  but  died  before 
he  reached  his  eastern  home.  This  religious 
society  was  known  for  some  years  as  the  La- 
Porte  Baptist  church,  and  was  so  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  association.  A  Baptist  church 
was  organized  at  Rolling  Prairie  in  1836,  one  at 
Michigan  City  in  1837,  which  soon  ceased  to 
exist,  and  one  in  LaPorte  probably  in  1838;  the 
records  are  lost.  In  that  year  Rev.  G.  Sarwin 
came  to  LaPorte  and  opened  his  home  for  prayer 
meetings.  It  was  the  “sickly  season”  and  many 
were  induced  to  seek  the  consolations  of  religion. 
The  result  was  that  a  Baptist  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  brick  church  then  owned  by  the  Meth¬ 
odists,  which  stood  on  the  lot  since  occupied  by 
the  house  of  Dr.  Teegarden,  now  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Mack.  This  church  was  admitted  into  the 
association  at  the  meeting  in  Rolling  Prairie,  in 
June,  1839.  After  this  the  church  on  Stillwell 
Prairie  took  the  name  of  the  Kingsbury  Baptist 
church.  Mr.  Sarwin  became  pastor  of  the  Kings¬ 
bury  church,  and  Rev.  Charles  Harding  was 
selected  as  the  pastor  of  the  LaPorte  church. 
In  two  years  he  resigned,  to  become  home  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  died  in  1843,  highly  esteemed. 
Rev.  Silas  Tucker  was  the  next  pastor,  in  1840. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  a  small  building  which 
stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Jackson  and 
State  streets,  belonging  to  the  Disciple  society, 
was  purchased  and  enlarged  and  used  for  many 
years  as  the  house  of  worship.  E.  W.  Hamlin 
was  the  next  pastor,  1846.  In  1849  Rev.  Mor¬ 
gan  Edwards,  “the  sailor  preacher,”  was  pas¬ 
tor  for  five  months,  then  Rev.  R.  H.  Cook  was 
pastor,  and  in  February  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards 
again,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  Rev.  S.  C. 
Edwards  became  pastor  in  1852,  who  insinuated 
the  doctrines  of  the  Adventists  into  the  church 


and  caused  an  unhappy  division  not  only  in  the 
church  but  to  some  extent  in  the  association. 
But  in  all  the  troubles  through  which  this  church 
passed,  “Good  Father  Sarwin”  and  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hastings  of  Rolling  Prairie  were  their 
mainstay.  In  1854  Rev.  Gibbon  Williams  became 
pastor.  In  1855  W.  D.  Wright,  in  1857  J.  L. 
McCloud.  In  1858  the  church  built  an  edifice 
on  the  west  side  of  Jackson  street,  between  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Maple  avenues.  In  1861  Rev.  Henry 
Smith  became  pastor,  who  resigned  in  August, 
1863,  to  become  chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Regiment 
Subsequent  pastors  have  been  Revs.  J.  P.  Ash, 
C.  T.  Chaffee,  D.  D.,  Addison  Parker,  C.  H. 
Wheeler,  George  C.  Moor,  and  at  present  C.  R. 
Parker.  The  present  house  of  worship  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  and  commodious  brick  structure  on  the  south¬ 
west  comer  of  Indiana  and  Jefferson  avenues. 
The  church  has  passed  through  many  troubles. 
The  Baptist  church  at  Kingsbury  has  had  many 
pastors,  and  still  holds  on  its  way.  It  has  a  gem 
of  a  church  building.  The  Baptist  church  at 
Rolling  Prairie  had  for  its  first  pastor  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Hastings,  who  was  followed  by  sev¬ 
eral  others.  The  church  at  Door  Village  united 
with  the  association  in  1840  and  was  once  flour¬ 
ishing  but  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  Baptist 
church  in  Westville  was  gathered  and  organized 
chiefly  by  the  labors  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Whitehead, 
who  resigned  its  pastorate  to  become  chaplain 
of  the  Fifteenth  Indiana  Volunteers.  There  were 
great  religious  revivals  in  the  county  in  1857. 
Mr.  Whitehead,  who  is  still  living  and  engaged 
in  active  work  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  recently 
written  a  letter  in  which  he  says : — 

“I  have  always  remembered  Door  Village 
and  Kingsbury  because  of  the  work  I  helped  to 
do  there  in  church  matters.  That  great  revival 
in  Kingsbury  was  a  marvelous  work;  equally  so 
were  the  great  revivals  in  Door  Village,  West¬ 
ville,  Black  Oak,  Beatty’s  Comers,  Valparaiso 
and  Rolling  Prairie  and  many  other  places  in 
northern  Indiana.  I  meet  many  of  those  con¬ 
verts  of  that  period  out  here  in  this  western 
country,  among  whom  are  Eliza  Craft,  John  A. 
Rolins  and  Jerome  Lathrop.  In  some  places  I 
have  found  almost  whole  churches  formed  out  of 
members  from  northern  Indiana  associations. 
At  Delaware  and  Perry,  Iowa,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska,  and  other  places  they  have  helped 
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organize  churches,  build  meeting  houses,  and  are 
active  in  other  church  work  and  Sunday-school 
progress.  They  are  a  loss  to  you  in  your  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  a  wonderful  gain  in  the  broader  field 
in  the  unbounded  west.  The  Lord  has  led  them 
out  into  this  fair  land,  doubtless  into  more  needy 
fields.” 

And  of  Mr.  Whitehead  Colonel  I.  C.  B.  Su- 
man  says:  “I  was  severely  wounded  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Stone  river.  When  Chaplain  Whitehead 
gave  me  his  assistance  he  was  all  besmeared 
with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  he  had  cared  for. 
He  seemed  to  be  an  angel  among  the  wounded, 
Yankees  and  Johnnies  alike.  He  thought  nothing 
of  the  danger  he  was  in,  caring  for  the  wounded, 
looking  after  the  dead,  directing  and  assisting 
their  burial.  I  came  in  contact  with  many  chap¬ 
lains  during  my  long  service  in  the  army  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  Rev.  John  M.  Whitehead 
was  the  most  worthy  one  that  ever  came  under 
my  notice.  In  camp,  on  the  march  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  especially  that  of  Stone  River, 
his  services  were  performed  admirably  and  with¬ 
out  the  hope  of  reward  or  promotion.” 

It  appear  also  that  a  Baptist  church  of 
some  kind  was  organized  in  Wills  township  on 
June  13,  1836,  by  Revs.  T.  Price,  of  Edwards- 
burg,  Michigan,  and  T.  Spaulding,  of  LaPorte, 
at  the  house  of  James  Hunt.  The  members  were 
James  Hunt,  John  Salisbury,  Matthias  Dawson, 
Nancy  Hunt,  Martha  Hunt,  Catharine  White- 
head,  Sarah  Mason,  Phoebe  Hunt,  Clarissa 
Canada,  Sabrina  Salisbury,  Alsie  Dawson,  and 
Martha  Whitehead.  In  1837  a  Baptist  log 
chapel,  succeeded  by  a  frame  church,  was  built 
on  the  grounds  of  George  Belshaw,  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  thirteen  in  Wills 
township. 

In  1836  an  Antinomian,  often  called  “hard 
shell”  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  the  log 
school  house  in  the  Webster  District,  in  Noble 
township.  It  was  known  as  the  “Spring  Creek 
Old  School  Baptist  church.”  Elder  A.  Neal  of 
Porter  county  perfected  the  organization.  The 
members  were  Asaph  Webster,  E.  S..  Harding, 
John  Harding,  A.  A.  Cole,  Ariel  Wakefield, 
Ameluna  Webster,  Mary  Harding  and  Polly 
Harding.  A.  A.  Cole  and  E.  S.  Harding  were 
the  first  resident  elders.  It  has  long  ceased  to 
exist. 


There  was  an  African  Baptist  church  in  La¬ 
Porte,  which  joined  the.  association  is  1871  with 
about  twenty  members.  There  was  also  a  col¬ 
ored  Methodist  society,  and  the  two  sects  quar¬ 
reled  about  a  certain  church  building  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  citizens  for  the  use  of  the 
colored  people.  One  sect  wanted  to  keep  the 
other  out  of  the  chapel.  About  1870  Mrs.  C.  T. 
McClure  and  others  gave  a  supper  in  Hunts¬ 
man’s  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
build  this  chapel,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  they 
repeated  it.  Others  contributed  and  a  neat  chapel 
was  erected  in  the  west  end  of  the  city.  For  a  time 
all  went  well;  but  in  1877  the  quarrel  occurred, 
and  Mrs.  McClure  made  a  public  protest  against 
any  colored  people  being  excluded  from  the 
building  which  had  been  provided  for  all. 

There  are  many  interesting  incidents,  sad  and 
joyful,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Baptist 
churches  of  this  county,  but  want  of  space  neces¬ 
sitates  the  giving  of  almost  nothing  but  the  dry 
facts.  Considerably  over  twenty  Baptist  churches 
have  been  organized  in  LaPorte  county  but  only 
three,  or  at  most  four,  are  living  now. 

But  the  Methodists  were  the  real  pioneers. 
In  1832  there  came  into  the  county,  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Jeremiah  Sher¬ 
wood,  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodists,  who 
was  eagerly  welcomed  and  who  formed  a  class 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Eahart,  in  the  New  Dur¬ 
ham  settlement.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  Pro¬ 
testant  organization  in  the  county.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
conference  sent  Rev.  James  Armstrong  as  pre¬ 
siding  elder  of  the  district,  who  soon  organized 
a  class  in  Door  Village.  Here  during  the  next 
year  the  infant  church  built  a  small  chapel  on  the 
site  where  the  present  church  stands,  in  which 
they  worshipped  for  several  years.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  church  building  erected 
north  of  the  Wabash  river.  This  year,  1833, 
several  new  societies  or  classes  were  organized, 
of  which  probably  LaPorte  was  one.  The  mem¬ 
bers  returned  at  conference  that  year  were  five 
hundred  and  twenty.  But  the  circuit  was  a 
large  one,  extending  from  South  Bend  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  from  Niles  to  Door  Prairie,  and  not 
all  of  that  number  were  from  this  county.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Armstrong  died,  and 
his  remains  were  buried  in  the  Door  Village 
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cemetery.  His  loss  was  universally  felt.  In  the 
fall  of  1834  the  district  was  called  the  LaPorte 
district,  with  R.  Hargrave  as  presiding  elder, 
and  S.  R.  Ball  and  T.  P.  McCool  preachers.  In 
1835  it  was  called  the  LaPorte  circuit  with  C. 
Meek  as  preacher  and  Elijah  Burns  as  supply. 
This  year  for  the  second  time  a  campmeeting 
was  held  near  Springville,  which  was  largely 
attended  and  of  great  interest.  In  1836  G.  M. 
Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  circuit,  with  Stephen 
R.  Jones  as  assistant,  and  a  class  was  formed 
in  the  Galena  woods  at  the  house  of  Whitman 
Goit.  The  preaching  places  were  LaPorte,  Door 
Village,  Robinson’s,  Wamock’s,  Henly  Cly- 
burn’s,  Van  Meter’s,  on  the  road  from  LaPorte  to 
Michigan  City ;  Michigan  City,  Springville, 
Goit’s,  Wright’s,  near  Rolling  Prairie  station ; 
Griffin’s  schoolhouse,  Silas  Hale’s,  Kingsbury, 
Admiral  Burch’s  and  five  other  places  out  of  the 
county — nineteen  places,  widely  scattered,  which 
those  two  men  had  to  cover  in  all  seasons  and 
weathers.  In  this  year  a  Sunday-school  was 
organized  in  LaPorte.  This  was  the  one  in  which 
A.  and  J.  B.  Fravel  were  so  deeply  interested. 
This  year  also  the  Methodists  erected  a  small, 
neat  brick  church  on  the  lot  where  Dr.  Mack 
now  lives,  in  which  they  worshipped  for  several 
years.  Every  year  witnessed  a  change  of  preach¬ 
ers.  In  1838  Union  chapel  was  built,  southeast 
of  Westville,  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  Robinson  and  Wamock  classes  united 
there.  This  chapel  used  to  be  full  of  people  when 
services  were  held,  but  it  has  been  gone  for 
years.  The  first  Methodist  church  in  Michigan 
City  was  built  probably  in  this  year.  In  1840 
the  circuit  for  the  first  time  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  county.  In  1841  Wade  Posey  and 
G.  W.  Ames,  brother  of  Bishop  Ames,  were  the 
preachers.  In  this  year  the  people  of  Goit’s 
neighborhood  were  induced  to  build  a  chapel. 
A  day  was  assigned  for  all  to  turn  out,  far  and 
near,  and  at  the  appointed  time  they  came  from 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  and  worked  steadily  for 
a  week,  when  a  comfortable  and  commodious  log 
chapel  had  been  completed,  which  was  named 
Posey  chapel  in  honor  of  the  preacher.  In  a 
few  years  this  was  superceded  by  a  better  house 
called  by  the  same  name.  Mount  Pleasant 
chapel  was  built  at  about  this  time,  also  Lamb’s 
chapel. 


The  great  LaPorte  circuit  now  began  to  be 
divided.  In  1843  Union  circuit  was  formed, 
including  LaPorte,  Byron,  and  McCasky’s,  and 
the  west  half  of  the  county;  the  east  half  was 
attached  to  other  circuits.  It  seems  that  in  1844. 
Michigan  City  was  made  a  station,  for  J.  W. 
Parrett  was  appointed  thereto;  but  in  1846  it 
was  attached  to  Union  circuit.  In  1846  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  LaPorte,  presided  over  by 
Bishop  Morris.  In  1847  LaPorte  was  made  a 
station,  Union  circuit  still  including  Michigan 
City,  and  the  New  Durham  church  was  built.  In 
1848  Rev.  H.  C.  Benson  was  returned  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  to  LaPorte,  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  county.  F.  Taylor  was  also  re¬ 
turned  to  Union  circuit.  In  1849  a  new  church 
was  built  at  Door  Village.  In  1850  the  present 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  Monroe  street, 
remodeled  in  1902,  was  built,  and  Union  circuit 
and  Michigan  City  were  again  separated.  In 
1851  J.  Daniel  was  pastor  at  LaPorte,  and  J. 
G.  Osborn  served  Union  and  Kingsbury.  In  1852 
Salem  chapel  was  built.  In  1853  conference  was 
again  held  in  LaPorte,  presided  over  by  the 
eloquent  Bishop  Simpson,  and  it  was  a  memora¬ 
ble  occasion.  From  this  time  the  county  was 
divided  into  stations  and  several  circuits.  La¬ 
Porte  station  has  been  served  by  some  able 
preachers  and  has  enjoyed  several  remarkable 
religious  awakenings. 

The  Rolling  Prairie  circuit  was  organized 
in  1856,  comprising  the  north  and  east  parts  of 
the  county  outside  of  LaPorte.  In  1858  it  was 
divided  so  that  the  second  LaPorte  circuit  could 
be  formed.  At  one  time  it  was  called  the  Port¬ 
land  circuit.  In  1864  the  church  at  Rolling 
Prairie  was  built,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
succeeded  by  a  fine  modem  church  building. 
This  circuit  still  exists,  though  contracted  from 
its  original  dimensions. 

The  second  LaPorte  circuit,  embracing 
Salem,  Bald  Hill,  Summit  and  Coolspring,  was 
formed  in  1859.  It  still  exists,  though  there 
has  been  some  change  in  the  appointments.  Bald 
Hill  has  been  abandoned  and  the  church  is  going 
to  decay.  A  fine  new  church  was  built  and 
dedicated  at  Waterford,  in  Coolspring,  in  1898. 
The  circuit  owns  a  parsonage  in  LaPorte,  where 
the  preacher  resides.  The  church  in  Salem  was 
built  during  the  pastorate  of  M.  Stolz,  1866-68. 
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Union  circuit  was  probably  divided  again  in 
1856,  and  the  east  end  of  it  was  called  Dormain 
circuit,  including  Stillwell,  Roselle,  Marshall, 
Grove,  Dormain,  and  “South  America,,  classes. 
It  was  soon  called  Door  Village  circuit.  It  still 
exists,  though  contracted.  In  1869-70  the  church 
was  refitted  and  beautified,  and  again  more  re¬ 
cently. 

Methodist  services  were  held  in  Michigan  City 
from  the  commencement  of  the  town.  Major  I. 
C.  Elston,  the  founder  of  the  city,  reserved  and 
donated  two  lots  for  the  use  of  the  church.  In 
1838  the  Methodists  there,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Porterfield  Harrison,  erected  a  small  frame 
church  on  the  site  donated.  But  the  sand 
threatened  to  bnry  it  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  a 
place  of  worship  and  the  members  aided  by  their 
friends  purchased  the  lot  where  the  present 
house  of  worship  stands  and  built  a  church  there. 
In  the  list  of  preachers  who  have  served  this 
church  are  the  names  of  many  able  men. 

Union  Mills  circuit  was  formed  in  1873,  em~ 
bracing  Union  Mills,  Hanna  Station,  and  Clin¬ 
ton  chapel  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  Union 
Mills  was  reconnected  with  Door  Village  cir¬ 
cuit  and  Clinton  chapel  with  Westville  circuit.  In 
1875  the  brethren  at  Union  Mills  erected  a  neat 
chapel  and  a  new  circuit  was  formed. 

In  1843  first  house  of  worship  was  built 
in  Westville  by  the  Methodists.  It  was  served 
for  several  years  by  the  preachers  from  Union 
circuit,  but  in  1857  it  was  organized  as  a  district 
circuit.  In  i860,  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Daniel 
West,  the  church  received  a  bequest  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  a  church  was  erected. 

The  German  Methodists  have  a  society  in 
LaPorte,  composed  of  some  of  the  best  German 
people  of  the  community.  They  occupy  a  lot 
on  the  southwest  comer  of  Harrison  avenue  and 
Clay  street.  In  the  seventies  they  worshiped  in 
a  neat  frame  building,  but  it  has  since  given  place 
to  the  present  well  proportioned  brick  church. 
This  people  also  have  a  church  in  Michigan  City, 
on  the  comer  of  Eighth  and  Buffalo  streets.  It 
has  a  pastor  and  regular  services.  There  is  also 
a  German  Methodist  church  not  far  from  Wan- 
.  atah. 

In  1873  the  Free  Methodists  built  a  church 
at  Indian  Point.  This  people  have  a  neat  church 
and  parsonage  with  preacher  in  the  village  of 
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Springfield,  and  another  church  at  a  point  called 
Bunker  Hill.  They  also  have  several  preaching 
appointments  in  the  county,  and  often  hold  a 
camp-meeting  near  Springville.  The  Free  Meth¬ 
odist  church  is  a  split  off  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  on  the  issues  of  amusements, 
secret  societies,  tobacco,  etc. 

It  appears  also  that  in  the  early  sixties  there 
was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  church  in  LaPorte 
whose  members  worshiped  in  a  schoolhouse  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Detroit  and  Harrison 
streets.  Joseph  Burke  was  pastor.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  church  in  the  United  States  was 
largely  a  split  off  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  on  the  issue  of  slavery,  etc.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  Methodists  also  have  appointments  in  the 
county,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is  at 
Tracy. 

This  completes  the  general  review  of  Method¬ 
ism  in  the  county,,  and  we  are  struck  with  the 
fact  of  its  connectional  nature.  Methodism  has 
been  a  unified  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  it  in  one  part  of  the 
county  alone,  and  indeed  it  has  been  difficult  in 
this  sketch  of  Methodism  to  isolate  this  from 
other  counties.  The  early  Methodist  preachers 
were  the  true  pioneers,  they  went  side  by  side 
with  the  first  settlers  and  shared  their  joys,  sor¬ 
rows  and  hardships.  The  religion  which  they 
afforded  was  the  occasion  of  great  comfort  and 
encouragement.  Many  spots  in  the  county  have 
been  made  historic  by  Methodist  camp-meetings, 
which  were  great  religious  feasts  to  which  the 
people  looked  forward  with  longing  anticipation, 
and  it  really  does  seem  that  one  purpose  of  the 
divine  providence  in  raising  up  Methodism  was 
to  supply  the  pioneer  colonies  of  America  with 
a  religion  adapted  to  their  needs. 

LaPorte  county  has  not  been  without  its  re¬ 
ligious  cranks.  For  instance,  in  1848  there  was 
a  queer  character  in  LaPorte  by  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Satterwait.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  a  coat  of  Benedict  cut,  and  conversed 
in  plain  language.  He  claimed  to  be  favored 
with  divine  revelations  from  the  deity,  which 
usually  came  to  him  when  asleep.  For  months 
he  went  about  with  his  strange  message.  He 
even  published  it  in  the  local  papers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  specimen: — 
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La  Porte  County,  Indiana, 

3d  Month,  23d,  1848. 

To  the  citizens  of  LaPorte  and  all  others  where 
this  may  come;  that  I  feel  myself  called  upon  as  an 
instrument  under  the  control  of  the  deity  to  say  that 
A  new  era  is  at  hand,  and  that  I  am  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  government  of  it  a  this  time,  and  all  that 
is  visible  can’t  prevent  its  taking  place;  for  the  son  of 
man  is  come  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
“as  the  lightning  comes  from  the  east  and  shinesr  even 
unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  be.” 

Benjamin  Satterwait. 

Presbyterian  history  in  LaPorte  dates  back 
to  the  year  1831.  In  the  late  autumn  of  that 
year  Myron  Ives  came  to  the  county  from  Paris, 
Illinois,  and  settled  on  Rolling  Prairie  in  a  log 
cabin  just  east  of  the  Little  Kankakee  river 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  present  rail¬ 
road  station  of  Rolling  Prairie.  So  far  as  known 
he  was  the  first  Presbyterian  in  the  county.  In 
May  following  several  others  of  the  family  came 
and  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  In  this  year 
also,  1832,  Alexander  Blackburn,  Solomon  Aid- 
rich  and  Charles  Ives  became  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  October,  1903,  the  LaPorte 
Herald  contained  the  following :  “Alexander 
Blackburn  Lowman  of  Macomb,  Illinois,  is  in -the 
city.  He  is  an  old  LaPorte  county  boy,  having 
been  raised  by  Alexander  Blackburn,  after  whom 
he  was  named.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  the  first  man 
who  ever  crossed  the  Kankakee  swamp.  The 
first  church  service  ever  held  in  the  county  took 
place  in  his  cabin.  Mr.  Blackburn  died  in  1892 
?ged  ninety-two  years.  Mr.  Bowman  inquired 
for  a  number  of  persons,  but  all  were  dead  or 
had  moved  away.” 

And  now  comes  a  beautiful  incident.  In  the 
autumn  of  1832  Alexander  Blackburn  and  My¬ 
ron  Ives  went  to  Niles,  Michigan,  each  with  a 
load  of  wheat.  In  the  night,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  forest,  these  two  Christian  men  held  the  first 
Presbyterian  prayer  meeting  ever  held  in  La¬ 
Porte  county.  We  can  imagine  the  fellowship 
of  those  two  hearts  in  the  solitude,  with  wild 
animals  around  them.  They  returned  home  and 
instituted  a  prayer  meeting  which  was  held  alter¬ 
nately  in  their  two  cabins.  In  November  Rev. 
James  Crawford,  a  missionary,  visited  them  and 
preached  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  by  a 


Presbyterian  minister  m  the  county.  On  the 
28th  day  of  November,  1832,  seven  persons  of  the 
neighborhood  were  organized  as  ’the  Presbyterian 
church  of  LaPorte.  Soon,  others  were  received 
into  membership.  On;  the  20th  of  July,  1833. 
James  Blair,  Myron  ives  and  David  Dinwid- 
die  were  chosen  elders,  and  Alexander  Blade- 
bum  clerk  of  the  session,  which  office  he  ex¬ 
ercised  many  years.  He  was  afterwards  ordained 
elder.  On  Sunday,  July  21,  the  first  communion 
service  was  observed,  and  baptism  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  church  w*as  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Crawfordsville  presbytery.  Will¬ 
iam  P.  Ross  was  the  first  delegate  to  attend  the 
presbytery  and  synod,  and  secured  the  services 
of  Rev.  John  Morrill,  who  on  January  1,  1834. 
began  a  year’s  labor  as  first  supply  of  the  church. 
Subsequently  other  ministers  visited  the  church, 
each  remaining  a  short  time.  On  May  26,  1836, 
a  vote  was  taken  to  build  a  meeting  house,  and 
Messrs.  John  B.  Niles,  Howell,  Skinner,  Strong 
and  Blackburn  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
collect  funds,  etc.  In  1837  Rev.  William  K.  Mar¬ 
shall  became  pastor.  He  pushed  the  building 
project,  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  church 
on  the  comer  of  Maple  avenue  and  Monroe 
street,  now  occupied  by  the  Disciples.  The 
“divine  expediency”  view  of  the  atonement  and 
other  doctrines  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians 
had  been  received  by  many  of  the  members,  while 
others  still  adhered  to  the  ultra-Calvanism  of  the 
Old  School,  and  things  pointed  toward  a  division. 
The  church  edifice  had  been  built  by  a  stock 
company,  the  subscribers  receiving  the  amount 
of  their  stock  in  pews,  it  was  the  time  of  wild 
cat  money  and  funds  could  not  be  collected,  there 
was  a  debt  on  the  building,  it  was  sold  to  satisfy 
the  builder’s  lien,  purchased  by  Amzi  Clark,  who 
held  it  in  his  own  name  till  finished,  when  it  was 
deeded  to  Alexander  Blackburn  for  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  church,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  sold  the  New  School  Presbyterians  might ' 
have  preference  as  purchasers.  There  was  a- 
troublesome  debt  of  $2,000  on  the  church,  and 
the  trustees  decided  to  sell  it.  The  Second  or 
New  School  Presbyterian  church  was  organized 
November  3,  1844,  in  a  school  house  belonging* 
to  Rev.  F.  P.  Cummins;  it  had  thirty  members, 
twenty-six  of  whom  came  from  the  first  church. 
They  bought  the  church  building.  This  threw 
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the  Old  School  church  out  tit  a' home,  and,wlien- 
a  few  years  later  the -Methodists  vacated  -their 
old  building  on*  the  northwest  corner  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  avenue  and  Monroe -“streets,  the  Old  School- 
Presbyterian  church  botigtit  it  and  occupied  it 
for  some  years:  *  Later  we  find  them  worship¬ 
ping  in  the  Baptist  church.  But  in  1862  they 
erected  a  building  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Har¬ 
rison  street  and  Indiana  avenue,  which  was  par¬ 
tially  burned  in  1869  but  immediately  repaired. 
During  the  Civil  war  Rev.  J.  M.  Goodman  was 
pastor,  whose  wife  did  so  much  good  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  soldiers'  relief  society.  The  church 
had  a  succession  of  solid,  excellent  pastors,  Rev. 
L  M.  Stevens  being  the  last. 

The  Second  or  New  School  Presbyterian 
church  held  on  its  way  and  was  very  prosperous. 
In  1868  their  old  church  building  was  sold,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  build  a  new  one,  resulting  in 
the  present  large  brick  church  at  the  corner  of 
Michigan  avenue  and  Noble  street,  which  was 
dedicated  July  23,  1871,  and  recently  has  received 
new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  interior  decora¬ 
tions  etc.  As  time  went  by  and  the  theological 
opinions  of  men  became  modified  by  advancing  in¬ 
telligence,  the  two  churches  found  that  they  were 
nearer  together  in  their  beliefs,  and  their  union 
was  effected  on  October  31,  1871.  It  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  first  church  which  the  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  came  so  near  buying  through  General 
Orr,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter.  After  the 
division  the  preachers  of  the  second  church  were 
Steel,  Cunningham,  Noyes,  Scofield,  Kendall, 
the  last  taking  charge  just  before  the  union  was 
consummated,  Newcomb,  and  Hartley. 

In  1845  a  Presbyterian  church  had  been 
organized  near  Union  Mills,  which  ceased  to 
exist.  On  June  22,  1850,  another  was  organized 
by  Rev.  F.  P.  Cummins,  in  a  schoolhouse  about 
two  miles  east  of  Union  Mills,  where  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mins  preached  until  1856.  In  1851  a  church 
building  was  erected  at  Union  Mills,  which  more 
recently  has  given  place  to  a  modern  structure. 
Here  Rev.  S.  E.  Smith,  beloved  by  all,  passed 
a  long  pastorate. 

The  Rolling  Prairie  Presbyterian  church  was 
organized  in  February,  1852,  and  the  church 
edifice  was  built  in  1857.  A  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized  in  Wanatah  in  1870.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Michigan  City  was  organized 


May  9,  1871,  by  a  nucleus  of  Presbyterians  who 
had  worshipped  with  the  Congregationalists.  A 
house  of  worship  was  erected  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  December  19,  1872,  but  this  has  recently 
been  followed  by  an  elegant  new  structure.  La- 
Porte,  Union  Mills  and  Michigan  City  seem  to  be 
the  only  places  where  Presbyterianism  has 
flourished. 

The  Disciples  church  of  LaPorte  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  “Christian”  church  out  of 
which  it  grew,  and  which  was  established  in  1837 
by  the  efforts  of  William  P.  Andrew  and  Dr. 
Jacob  P.  Andrew.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  there  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  a  reactionary  movement  against  Calvin¬ 
ism,  ritualism,  formalism,  etc.,  which  crystallized 
into  churches  which,  strange  to  say,  after  they 
found  each  other  out,  discovered  that  they  were 
of  one  faith  and  practice.  In  New  York  state 
they  were  called  “New  Lights,”  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  they  were  called  “Christ-ians,”  pronounced 
something  like  Christ  irons.  Perhaps  the  term 
Evangelical  Baptist  Unitarians  will  convey  an 
idea  of  their  belief,  and  they  were  strictly  congre- 
gationalist  in  church  polity.  Their  newspaper 
organ  was,  and  probably  is,  “The  Herald  of  Gos¬ 
pel  Liberty.”  They  had  some  very  able  men  and 
flourished  for  a  time,  but  for  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury  have  been  going  down.  That  was  the 
church  which  was  established  by  the  Andrews 
in  LaPorte;  and  its  first  preachers — Andrew, 
Thompson,  Lane, — were  of  that  faith.  That 
church  had  no  more  connection  with  the  Disciple 
church  founded  by  Alexander  Campbell,  than  the 
Baptist  church  lias;  but  was  a  distinct  and  dif¬ 
ferent  sect.  At  some  time  that*  church  was 
merged  into  the  Disciples  church  and  became  a 
member  of  that  denomination ;  but  when  or  how 
or  by  whom,  the  writer  has  no  information.  He 
will  now  write  of  it  without  regard  to  this  change. 

For  many  years  this  church  occupied  a  build¬ 
ing  which  stood  almost  on  the  very  ground  where 
St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  now 
does,  on  west  Main  street.  In  1867  these  Luth¬ 
erans  purchased  the  Second  Presbyterian  church 
building  on  the  corner  of  Maple  avenue  and  Mon¬ 
roe  street,  but,  the  “Christian”  church  desiring  a 
larger  house  of  worship,  the  Lutherans  changed 
with  them.  Disciple  preachers  were  among  the 
earliest  in  Pleasant  township.  In  1833  Samuel 
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Holmes  and  Dr.  St.  Claire,  two  Disciple  minis¬ 
ters,  preached  at  Door  Village.  In  1835  there 
was  a  church  of  this  faith  at  Ross's  mill,  in 
Springfield  township,  which  afterwards  was  sold 
to  the  Dunkards.  In  1848  a  Disciples  church 
was  organized  in  Westville  by  John  Martindale. 
In  1850  a  society  of  this  faith  was  established  in 
Galena  township.  In  1854  one  was  established 
in  Rolling  Prairie,  which  has  had  Some  prom¬ 
inent  names  on  its  roll.  There  has  been  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  Disciples  at  Wanatah,  and  when 
Rev.  E.  B.  Widger  was  pastor  in  LaPorte  he 
was  instrumental  in  building  a  neat  church  at 
“Sauktown."  The  Disciples  have  made  much 
of  out-door  meetings,  and  have  accomplished 
much  good.  They  have  been  very  controversial 
but  now  are  not  so  much  so.  Perhaps  the  most 
forcible  preacher  the  LaPorte  society  has  had 
was  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Lord,  who  was  pastor  in 
the  early  sixties. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  Lutheran 
churches.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  faith,  prac¬ 
tice  or  synod.  But  we  will  mention  them  indis¬ 
criminately.  St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  was  founded  in  1857  under  the  preaching 
of  Rev.  H.  Wunder,  who  used  to  come  from 
Chicago  to  LaPorte  and  preach.  The  first  pas¬ 
tor  was  Rev.  Frederick  Tramm,  who  passed 
away  in  LaPorte  in  1901.  For  a  time  this  church 
worshipped  in  a  schoolhouse,  then  built  a  small 
frame  church  on  C  street,  and  in  1863  they  built 
the  fine  brick  structure  which  they  now  occupy. 
They  have  a  fine  large  brick  schoolhouse  on  the 
opposite  corner.  There  are  many  families  of  the 
same  faith  in  Michigan  City,  and  steps  have  re¬ 
cently  been  taken  to  organize  them  into  a  church. 
St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Reformed  Lutheran 
church  on  West  Main  street,  LaPorte,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  In  Michigan  City  there 
are  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  churches, 
on  Franklin  and  Ninth  streets,  two  large  massive 
brick  structures  with  tall  spires,  opposite  and 
nearly  facing  each  other,  each  having  a  parochial 
school  attached.  In  1875  some  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  pastor  and  people  led  to  a  separation,  and 
another  church  was  the  result.  There  is  also  a 
Lutheran  church  at  Wanatah,  one  at  Tracy,  one 
at  Hanna,  and  one  at  Otis.  In,  Michigan  City 
there  is  the  Svenska  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Zion's  church,  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and 


Green  streets,  and  in  LaPorte  there  is  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Lutheran  church  with  a  fine  brick  edifice  and 
parsonage,  near  the  Park  school,  and  there  is  also 
a  church  of  the  same  faith  in  the  Swedish  settle¬ 
ment,  northwest  of  LaPorte,  under  the  oversight 
of  Rev.  O.  J.  Siljestrom,  pastor  at  LaPorte.  Each 
of  these  Lutheran  churches  is  of  long  standing 
and  has  a  large  membership.  The  Lutherans  are 
a  large  and  wealthy  body  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Congregationalism  is  •  not  strong  in  the 
county,  though  the  one  English  Congregation- 
alist  church,  which  is  in  Michigan  City,  is  large 
and  composed  of  influential  people.  This  church 
was  organized  in  1835  by  Rev.  John  Morrill  of 
Massachusetts.  There  were  Presbyterians  in 
the  body,  and  in  1840  it  became  Presbyterian 
and  was  attached  to  the  Logansport  presbyter}*; 
but  the  Congregationalist  sentiment  was  too 
strong,  the  following  year  the  action  was  re¬ 
versed,  the  church  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the 
presbytery,  and  there  was  a  change  of  pastors 
from  Presbyterian  to  Congregationalist.  The 
church  has  been  served  by  able  men.  From  the 
above  date  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  the  county.  There  is  also  a 
German  Congregationalist  church  in  Michigan 
City. 

For  many  years,  and  until  i860,  there  was 
“the  Quaker  neighborhood,"  north  of  LaPorte. 
There  is  a  Friends'  cemetery  there  still.  Here 
several  people  of  that  faith,  who  settled  in  the 
locality  from  different  states,  held  their  services, 
which  were  discontinued  only  because  of  deaths 
and  removals.  About  1869  J*  H.  Viniqg  came  to 
LaPorte,  a  brick  church  was  erected,  and  Friends 
of  both  the  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  branches  of 
the  society  were  gathered  together,  and  united 
to  sustain  a  meeting  which  has  been  continued 
until  the  present  time.  Recently,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  John  W.  Ridgwav,  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  church  has  been  purchased  and  the  Friends 
have  an  excellent  location  on  Michigan  avenue. 
Rev.  Frank  Moorman  is  pastor.  For  many  years 
also  there  has  been  a  Friends'  church  at  Still¬ 
well.  From  a  very  early  day  there  have  been 
Friends  scattered  through  that  part  of  the 
county,  a  devout  and  worshipful  people,  to  whom 
their  church  has  meant  a  great  deal. 

On  June  22,  1875,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  D.  D., 
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then  of  Chicago,  upon  invitation  of  some  of  the 
citizens,  and  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
a  Unitarian  church,  preached  in  LaPorte  and 
steps  were  taken  for  a  proper  organization  which 
was  accomplished.  Services  were  held  in  -the 
court  house,  but  finally  the  church  on  the  east 
side  of  Michigan  avenue,  between  Maple  and 
Harrison,  was  purchased  and  meetings  held  there. 
Among  the  pastors  were  Rev.  Mr.  Crboker,  now 
of  Ann  Arbor,  who  has  attained  to  distinction, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings,  now  of  Toledo.  The  He¬ 
brew  citizens  of  LaPorte  had  a  synagogue  on  the 
comer  of  Indiana  avenue  and  First  street.  Rabbis 
used  to  come  from  Chicago,  and  services  were 
also  conducted  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wile  until  his 
health  failed.  Then  the  congregation  decreased 
and  the  cause  of  Zion's  church  languished.  The 
synagogue  property  was  sold  to  Mr.  E.  F. 
Michael,  the  building  taken  down,  and  the  land 
added  to  his  own  grounds.  The  Unitarian  society 
being  without  a  pastor  also  came  into  a  languish¬ 
ing  condition,  and  finally  Zion's  church  people 
and  the  Unitarians  united  in  an  organization 
called  the  Liberal  Religious  Association.  For  a 
time  Sunday  evening  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Unitarian  church,  addressed  by  speakers  from 
other  places ;  but  less  and  less  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  movement,  and  finally  the  church 
was  closed,  and  after  some  years  sold  to  the 
Friends  as  related  above. 

In  November,  1902,  there  were  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  county  recorder  the  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Ohab  Sholom  society  of  Michigan 
City,  which  is  a  voluntary  association  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance  of  a  church  and  religious 
society  for  promotion  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The 
organization  has  a  membership  of  ten,  according 
to  the  papers  filed.  The  church  shall  be  governed 
by  three  trustees,  annually  elected,  and  shall  have 
as  its  officers  a  president,  vice  president,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  The  first  officers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  Jacob  Meyer,  president;  Fred 
Spiro,  vice  president;  Moses  Moritz,  secretary, 
Julius  Spiro,  treasurer,  and  I.  I.  Spiro,  Bernard 
Moritz  and  C.  E.  Meyer,  trustees.  There  is  also 
a  Norwegian  church  in  Michigan  City,  on  the 
west  side  of  Spring,  between  Second  and  Michi¬ 
gan  streets. 

In  the  forties  Hon.  E.  M.  Chamberlain,  of 
G°shen,  was  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit  court, 


and  William  P.  Andrew  was  one  of  the  associate 
judges.  Mr.  Andrew  and  his  brothers  had  mar¬ 
ried  sisters  from  near  Cincinnati,  and  they  were 
Swedenborgians.  Through  Judge  Andrew  Judge 
Chamberlain  became  acquainted  with  those  la¬ 
dies,  especially  with  Mrs.  James  Andrew,  and 
learned  of  the  Swedenborgian  faith,  and  after 
investigation  received  it  as  his  own.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  some  one  to  LaPorte  to  present 
that  faith.  By  some  means  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  Weller,  then  living  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Weller  went  to  Go¬ 
shen  to  lecture.  One  dusty  day  Judge  Chamber- 
lain  brought  Mr.  Weller  to  LaPorte,  and  that 
gentleman  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
old  “Christian"  church  which  stood  where  the 
German  Lutheran  chdrch  on  Main  street  now 
does.  Those  lectures  commenced  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  22,  1850,  at  half  past  six 
o'clock,  and  continued  several  evenings.  Mr. 
Weller  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  his  doctrines  were  new,  and  they  created 
a  profound  and  widespread  impression.  Mr. 
Weller  came  again  and  again,  and  finally  came 
to  live  in  LaPorte.  Some  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  community  adopted  the  views  he  presented. 
Among  them  were  Hon.  John  B.  Niles,  Dr.  A. 
Teegarden,  Judge  W.  C.  Hannah,  Sutton  Van 
Pelt,  and  others.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  old 
“Christian"  church  until  1859,  when  steps  were 
taken  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  now  standing  at  the  corner  of  Maple  and  In¬ 
diana  avenues  was  erected.  The  society  was  or¬ 
ganized  June  14,  1859,  the  house  of  worship  was 
dedicated  in  due  time,  and  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose  ever  since.  This  society  existed 
practically  before  it  was  organized,  existed  vir¬ 
tually  from  1850;  and  during  the  fifty  years  of 
its  existence  it  has  had  only  six  pastors,  and  three 
of  those  were  removed  by  death  or  ill  health. 
Those  pastors  are  Henry  Weller,  Woodbury  M. 
Femald,  Cyrus  Scammon,  H.  H.  Grant,  Thomas 
F.  Houts,  and  E.  D.  Daniels.  Some  of  LaPorte's 
most  excellent  people  have  been  and  are  members 
of  this  society. 

There  is  an  Adventist  church  in  Union  Mills, 
with  a  good  church  building,  and  there  was  a 
congregation  of  Mormons  in  the  county  for  a 
few  years  immediately  preceding  the  removal  of 
the  Mormons  to  Nauvoo.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
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preaching  in  Coolspring  township  was  by  a  Uni- 
versalist,  William  C.  Talcott,  a  school  teacher; 
but  the  writer  has  no  information  of  a  Univer- 
salist  society  ever  being  organized  in  the  county. 

The  German  Baptist  Brethren,  usually  mis¬ 
named  or  nicknamed  “Dunkards,”  are  somewhat 
numerous  in  the  county.  They  have  a  neat  frame 
church  building  at  Waterford,  are  a  good  honest 
thrifty  people,  faithful  to  their  religion,  and  they 
inculcate  principles  which  make  them  good 
citizens. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  above  churches 
organized  Sunday  schools  soon  after  their  own 
birth,  in  which  the  members  took  a  deep  interest. 
In  1836  the  Methodists  organized  a  Sunday 
school  in  LaPorte  in  which  A.  and  J.  B.  Fravel 
took  such  an  interest  that,  there  being  no  barber 
in  town,  J.  B.  Fravel  cut  the  peoples’  hair,  charg¬ 
ing  each  person  a  dime  and  devoting  the  money 
to  purchase  a  Sunday-school  library. 

LaPorte  county  has  not  been  without  its  re¬ 
ligious  controversy.  In  1840  a  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  the  Michigan  City  Gazette  between 
Rev.  Solon  W.  Manney,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
church  at  LaPorte,  and  a  writer  who  signed 
himself  “Diakanos.”  The  old  ground  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  whether  bishop 
and  presbyter  were  one  and  the  same  etc.,  was 
gone  over  and  the  discussion  waxed  warm,  but 
it  was  gentlemanly. 

As  another  instance,  in  the  winter  of  1863 
Rev.  Henry  Weller  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  house  of  worship  of  the  New  Church  so¬ 
ciety  on  dancing  and  kindred  amusements.  They 
ran  through  several  Sunday  evenings.  Rev.  M. 
N.  Lord  of  the  Disciples  church  took  the  matter 
up  and  replied  to  Weller,  and  so  did  the  Rev. 
George  C.  Noves  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church.  Then  Weller  replied,  and  the  matter  for 


a  time  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the 
community. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Andrew  also  was  a  born  controver¬ 
sialist  and  tried  his  lance  in  many  a  religious  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  those  days  are  past,  men  have 
comb  to  see  that  to  combat  a  man’s  views  puts 
him  on  the  defensive  at  once  and  prevents  his  re- 
receiving  anything.  A  fraternal  interchange  of 
thought  is  another  matter.  For  years  the  hap¬ 
piest  and  most  fraternal  relations  have  existed 
among  the  pastors  of  the  county.  They  meet  in 
their  pastors’  club  as  brothers,  and  though  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them  their  meet¬ 
ings  are  sweet-spirited  and  refreshing.  But  alas! 
we  meet  to  form  fraternal  bonds  and  have  them 
severed.  Only  two  pastors  have  remained  in 
LaPorte  from  the  summer  of  1893  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  the  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  and  the  pastor  of  the  New  Church  So¬ 
ciety.  All  the  other  churches  have  changed  pas¬ 
tors,  and  some  of  them  have  changed  often,  so 
that  the  aggregate  of  changes  is  very  large. 

And  now,  what  are  all  these  churches  or 
religions?  Simply  bandages  to  a  wound,  splints 
to  hold  broken  bones  in  place  until  the  inner  life 
can  heal  them,  an  environment  to  serve  as  an 
occasion  for  the  inner  cause  to  operate,  a  scaffold¬ 
ing  to  the  temple  of  spiritual  character.  All  neg¬ 
lect  of  them,  much  more  repudiation  of  them,  is 
to  be  deprecated.  They  are  as  necessary  as  the 
shell  to  the  chick,  as  the  seed  to  the  sprouting 
germ,  as  the  chrysalis  to  the  butterfly ;  but  neces¬ 
sary  as  they  are,  they  sink  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  angel  in  man  that  should 
rise  out  of  them ;  for,  in  the  words  of  an  apostle, 
“Love  never  faileth  but  whether  there  be  prophe¬ 
cies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues, 
they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away.” 
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the  most  ideally  efficient  of  grain-separating  ma¬ 
chines.  The  business  was  carried  on  from  1853 
to  1 882  under  the  firm  name  of  M.  and  J.  Rumely, 
and  in  the  latter  year  M.  Rumely  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  brother.  In  1887  the  concern  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  M.  Rumely 
Company. 

Of  course  the  machines  of  fifty  years  ago 
were  crude,  unfinished  and  slow  of  opera¬ 
tion  compared  with  the  beautiful,  powerful 
and  rapid  productions  of  to-day.  The  old- 
fashioned  horsepower  furnished  the  motive 
energy ;  this  was  also  manufactured  by  the 
Rumely  brothers.  But  one  has  only  to  see 
the  immense  plant  and  glance  over  their  large 
annual  devoted  to  the  description  of  their  various 
machines  to  understand  how  from  these  small 
beginnings  great  things  grew.  Among  the  ma¬ 
chines  made  by  the  company  are  several  types  of 
the  modern  traction  engine,  of  utmost  power 
consistent  with  smoothness  of  operation,  ease  of 
movement  and  general  efficiency ;  boilers,  water 
tanks  and  other  accessories  to  a  modern  threshing 
outfit;  and  the  new  Rumely  separator,  with  its 
band-cutter  and  self-feeder  and  wind-stacker,  is 
one  of  the  finest  machines  ever  put  on  the  market 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  among  the  farmers 
of  the  middle  west.  Many  improvements  and  in¬ 
ventions,  suggested  by  the  experience  and 
mechanical  skill  of  the  company,  have  made  all 
parts  of  the  different  machines  as  nearly  perfect 
in  operation  and  clean  and  rapid  handling  of 
grain  as  twentieth  century  inventiveness  can  de¬ 
mand. 

From  the  one  small  building  in  1853  the  M. 
Rumely  Company  plant  was  built  up  till  several 
city  blocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  are  now  covered  with  foundry,  machine 
shop,  wood-working  shops,  boiler  shops,  ware¬ 
houses,  offices,  etc.,  all  commodious  brick  struc¬ 
tures  and  equipped  with  everything  need¬ 
ful  for  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the 
firm  for  first-class  work.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  men  are  employed, 
and  many  of  these  have  been  with  the 
company  since  the  days  of  their  apprenticeship. 
It  is  especially  pleasing  to  note,  as  throwing  light 
on  one  of  Mr.  Rumely’s  chief  characteristics, 
that  no  strikes  or  other  troubles  have  ever  marred 
the  harmonious  relations  between  the  company 
and  its  employes.  Mr.  Rumely’s  kindness  to  and 
appreciation  of  his  workmen  were  indicated  by 
their  fidelity  to  him,  through  all  the  years  that  he 
used  their  services,  and  by  their  many  tributes  of 


affection  at  his  death.  Furthermore,  these  men 
are  all  home-owners  and  an  important  addition 
to  LaPorte’s  citizenship,  and  in  increasing  their 
prosperity  and  promoting  their  welfare  Meinrad 
Rumely  contributed  both  wealth  and  substantial¬ 
ity  to  his  adopted  city. 

The  Rumely  plant  annually  manufactures 
about  three  hundred  threshing  engines  and  out¬ 
fits,  besides  other  varieties  of  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  and  for  the  disposal  of  this 
output  branch  offices  are  located  at  Chicago; 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin ;  Logansport,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana;  Toledo,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri ;  Cairo,  Illinois ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota. 

Meinrad  Rumely,  the  late  president  and  head 
of  this  monumental  enterprise,  was  bom  in  Adels- 
berg,  near  Zell,  Baden,  Germany,  February  9, 
1823,  being  a  son  of  Joseph  Rumely,  a  native  of 
Baden  and  a  farmer  and  weaver.  Meinrad 
learned  the  millwright's  trade  in  France*  this 
trade  included  carpentering,  cabinet-making,  ma¬ 
chine.  work,  and  in  fact  everything  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  a  mill.  In  1848,  when  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  and  without  capital, 
he  came  to  America,  and  for  a  short  time  lived 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  was  then  employed  in  a 
machine  shop  in  Massillon,  Ohio.  While  here 
his  brother  John,  who  had  come  to  this 
country  in  1849  and  was  also  a  machinist 
joined  him,  and  in  1853,  after  Meinrad 
had  been  in  a  machine  shop  in  Piqua,  Ohio, 
for  about  a  year,  the  brothers  came  to  LaPorte 
and  made  the  beginning  of  the  M.  Rumely  Com¬ 
pany.  Meinrad  Rumely  thus  lived  to  see  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  successful  enterprise 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruition  of  the  hopes  and  plans 
of  his  youth. 

Mr.  Rumely  was  married  April  19,  1855,  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Theresa  Fierstoss,  who 
was  bom  in  Markolsheim,  France,  January  9, 
1835,  and  came  to  America  with  her  parents, 
Frank  J.  and  Mary  E.  Fierstoss,  in  1844.  This 
was  a  union  blessed  with  all  that  was  noble  and 
good,  and  had  the  husband  lived  another  year 
and  twenty  days  they  would  have  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  happy  marriage. 
Mrs.  Rumely  was  faithful  and  devoted  to  her 
husband  to  the  very  last,  ministering  his  last  com¬ 
forts  in  the  hours  before  death,  and  crowning  her 
heart’s  great  love  in  helpfulness.  Of  the  nine 
children  born  of  their  marriage,  eight,  all  of  whom 
are  an  honor  to  their  parents,  survive.  The  four 
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sons.  William  N.,  Joseph  J.,  Aloysius  J.  and 
Meinrad  C.(  are  all  residents  of  LaPorte,.  and 
were,  respectively,  vice  president  and  superin¬ 
tendent,  secretary  and  treasurer,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  and  connected  with  the  engine  depart¬ 
ment,  of  the  plant  of  which  their  father  was 
president  and  general  manager.  The  daughters 
of  the  familv  were :  Clara,  deceased ;  Anna,  now 
Mrs.  Mayle'  of  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Christena 
Kreidler,  of  LaPorte ;  Mrs.  Otto  Aichner,  of 
Erie.  Pennsylvania;  and  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Wolf,  of  LaPorte.  There  are  twenty-two  grand¬ 
children. 

Meinrad  Rumely  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes, 
which  are  the  marks  of  a  great  character.  His 
daily  work,  his  home  and  his  religion  marked  the 
sphere  of  his  activities.  In  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Cavanaugh,  “he  was  a  model  husband 
and  father.  He  was  not  a  club  man,  but  a  father 
who  loved  his  home.  A  beautiful  exemplification 
of  his  home  life  was  the  large  and  honorable 
family  which  gathered  at  the  bedside  to  minister 
to  him  in  his  advanced  age.  Such  devotion  has 
its  reward  here.”  _  . 

Mr.  Rumely  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  His 
devotion  to  his  church  was  marked,  while  his 
charitable  work  was  unostentatious.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  remaining  charter  members  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Catholic  church,  which  was  established 
in  1859.  He  was  always  liberal  in  his  gifts  to 
the  parish,  on  one  occasion  presenting  the  church 
with  a  new  bell.  He  was  exceedingly  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  divine  services,  seldom  miss¬ 
ing  mass  no  matter  how  stormy  the  day.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Family  Hospital,  an  institution  that  has  proved  of 
great  "benefit  to  the  injured  and  sick  of  LaPorte. 

No  enumeration  of  the  countless  ways  in 
which  Mr.  Rumely  assisted  in  the  upbuilding  of 
his  city  and  community  can  be  here  attempted. 
He  was  always  unselfish,  and  carried  out  the 
fixed  ambition  of  his  life  to  the  lasting  welfare 
of  LaPorte.  All  public  enterprises  received  en¬ 
couragement  from  him,  and  more  than  one  factory 
has  received  contributions  from  him-  that  it  might 
locate  at  LaPorte.  The  worth  of  such  of  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Rumely  to  LaPorte  was  of  in¬ 
estimable  advantage  in  the  example  he  set  of  the 
domestic  virtues,  in  his  religious  and  business  life, 
and  in  the  great  monument  he  erected  for  himself 
and  the  city  through  years  of  toil  and  of  gratify¬ 
ing  triumph. 

JUDGE  DANIEL  NOYES  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  northern 
Indiana.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  peace. 


prosperity  and  well-being  of  every  community 
depend  upon  the  wise  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
as  well  as  upon  their  judicious  framing,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  records  of  «the  various  persons  who  have 
at  different  times  mads  up  the  bar  of  LaPorte 
county  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  volume.  In  the  American  state 
the  great  and  good  lawyer  must  always  be  promi¬ 
nent,  for  he  is  one  of  the  forces  that  move  and 
control  society.  Public  confidence  has  generally 
been  reposed  in  the  legal  fraternity.  It  has  ever 
been  the  defender  of  popular  rights,  the  champion 
of  freedom  regulated  by  law,  the  firm  support  of 
good  government.  No  political  preferment,  no 
mere  place,  can  add  to  the  power  or  increase  the 
honor  which  belongs  to  the  pure  and  educated 
lawyer.  Judge  Noyes  is  one  who  has  been 
honored  by  and  is  an  honor  to  the  legal  fraternity 
of  northern  Indiana.  He  stands  to-day  prominent 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  this 
part  of  the  state,  a  position  he  has  attained 
through  ability. 

Judge  Noyes  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  his 
birth  having  occurred  at  Poultney,  that  state,  in 
1830.  His  father,  Moses  Noyes,  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  who  practiced  in  New  York  city  prior 
to  his  removal  to  Vermont,  where  he  died  in  1832. 
He  had  married  Clarissa  Gay,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  her  death  occurred  at  the  home 
of  Judge  Noyes,  in  LaPorte,  only  a  few  years 
ago.  After  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father 
the  family  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 
where  Judge  Noyes  acquired  his  early  education. 
Later  he  attended  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1848.  On  the  completion  of  his  literary 
course  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  Auburn, 
New  York,  in  the  office  of  Clark  &  Underwood, 
well  known  legists  there,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  at 
Rochester,  in  1851. 

Believing  that  the  west  would  offer  a  better 
field  of  labor,  he  sought  a  favorable  location  and 
after  visiting  several  states  decided  upon  La¬ 
Porte,  Indiana,  where  he  has  lived  continuously 
since,  actively  connected  with  the  legal  profession. 
In  the  fifties  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  at  LaPorte  and  in  1876  was 
elected  judge  of  the  thirty-second  circuit,  em¬ 
bracing  LaPorte  and  St.  Joseph  counties.  Twice 
he  was  re-elected,  serving  altogether  for  eighteen 
consecutive  years.  At  the  bar  and  on  the  bench 
he  has  won  high  encomiums  and  marked  dis¬ 
tinction.  A  man  of  unimpeachable  character,  of 
strong  intellectual  endowments,  with  a  thorough 
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understanding  of  the  law,  patience,  urbanity  and 
industry,  Judge  Noyes  took  to  the  bench  the  very 
highest  qualifications  for  this  responsible  office, 
and  his  record  as  a  judge  was  in  harmony  with 
his  record  as  a  man  and  a  lawyer,  distinguished 
by  unswerving  integrity  and  a  masterful  grasp 
of  every  problem  which  presented  itself  for  solu¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  his  third  term  he  retired  from 
the  bench,  and  has  since  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law,  having  a  distinctively  representative  clien¬ 
tage. 

In  1870,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Judge  Noyes  and  Miss  Julia  A. 
Howell,  and  theirs  is  one  of  the  hospitable  homes 
of  LaPorte.  The  Judge  is  a  very  prominent 
Mason,  ranking  with  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  fraternity  in  the  country.  He  was  raised 
to  the  degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in  May,  1887, 
in  Excelsior  Lodge,  at  LaPorte.  He  took  the 
chapter  degrees  in  August  of  the  same  year 
and  the  council  degrees  in  September,  while  in 
November,  1887,  he  became  a  Knight  Templar 
in  LaPorte  Commandery  No.  12.  He  received 
some  of  the  Scottish  Rite  degrees  in  the  same 
year,  and  later  attained  the  thirty-second  degree, 
and  on  the  18th  of  September,  1893,  he  received 
the  degree  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland  in  the 
congress  of  Masons  which  was  held  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  official  career 
in  Masonry  began  in  1888,  when  he  was  installed 
as  worshipful  master  of  Excelsior  Lodge,  in  La¬ 
Porte.  In  1889  he  was  re-elected  and  again  in 
1890.  He  later  held  various  offices  in  the  higher 
degrees  represented  in  LaPorte,  and  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1893,  was  elected  grand  master  of  the 
grand  lodge  for  the  state  of  Indiana,  serving  for 
one  term.  He  is  a  noted  orator  and  authority  on 
Masonic  history,  and  for  several  years  past  his 
services  have  been  largely  in  demand  at  Masonic 
gatherings,  where  he  has  addressed  his  brethren 
on  many  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  craft.  He 
is  a  fluent,  earnest  and  entertaining  speaker,  is 
a  man  of  fine  character,  strong  individuality  and 
resolute  purpose,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  in  La¬ 
Porte  and  throughout  the  state,  where  he  has 
so  long  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the  legal 
fraternity. 

SETH  CRAFT  is  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  and  progressive  agriculturists  of  Scipio 
township.  Here  he  has  spent  his  entire  life,  his 
birth  occurring  in  LaPorte  county  on  the  3d 
of  April,  1865.  His  father,  Henry  Craft,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  April  1,  1826,  and  through¬ 


out  his  active  business  life  followed  farming  with 
marked  success,  but  is  now  living  a  retired  life 
in  the  city  of  LaPorte,  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
former  toil.  In  early  manhood  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Garwood,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio  in 
1826,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  John,  who  died  in  infancy; 
another,  who  died  in  infancy  unnamed;  Jennie, 
who  was  bom  in  1857;  Seth;  and  Thomas,  who 
was  born  in  1863. 

Seth  Craft  was  reared  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  upon  the  home  farm  and  acquired  his 
literary  education  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
neighborhood.  Since  attaining  to  man's  estate 
he  has  continued  to  follow  the  occupation  of 
farming,  and  has  resided  at  his  present  place 
since  1885.  The  old  home  farm  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  the  father 
divided  equally  between  his  two  sons  for  farming, 
Seth  receiving  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
upon  which  he  has  made  many  improvements 
and  which  he  keeps  under  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

In  1886  Mr.  Craft  married  Miss  Fannie 
Andrews,  who  was  also  born  in  this  county, 
July  1,  1864,  and  was  educated  in  common 
schools  and  LaPorte  high  school.  Her  parents 
were  Hiram  H.  and  Lucy  (Griffin)  Andrews, 
who  were  married  in  LaPorte  in  1850.  Her  father 
was  bom  September  28,  1828,  and  is  a  railroad 
conductor  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  Her  mother’s  birth  occurred 
at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  August  29,  1828.  They  had 
five  children,  namely:  George,  bom  October  27, 
1851;  May,  who  was  born  December  27,  1854, 
and  was  married  in  1874  to  D.  F.  Wagner,  a  rail¬ 
road  engineer  living  in  Elkhart;  Mattie,  who 
was  bom  February  2,  1861,  and  died  in  January, 
1869;  Fannie,  Mrs.  Craft;  and  Hiram,  Jr.,  bom 
March  31,  1870. 

By  his  ballot  Mr.  Craft  supports  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church  of 
Kingsbury,  Indiana,  take  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  church  work,  and  do  all  within  their 
power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

WILLIAM  C.  HUNSLEY.  One  of  the 
representative  farmers  and  highly  esteemed  citi¬ 
zens  of  Hanna  township  is  William  C.  Hunsley, 
who  was  born  within  its  borders  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1864,  and  has  made  his  home  here 
uninterruptedly.  His  father,  Thomas  Hunsley, 
was  a  native  of  England,  born  in  Lincolnshire, 
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September  18,  1818,  and  there  grew  to  man¬ 
hood.  It  was  in  1846  that  he  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  after  spending  three  years  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
and  bought  a  farm  in  Hanna  township,  which  he 
at  once  began  to  improve  and  cultivate.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Thirzah  Lawrence,  who  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  as  follows:  Mary  B., 
bom  July  3,  1855,  is  now  the  wife  of  Anson 
Canfield,  of  Wellsboro,  this  county;  George  W., 
bom  September  25,  1856,  is  a  resident  of  Hanna, 
Indiana;  Betsy  A.,  born  December  2,  1858,  makes 
her  home  in  Union  Mills,  Indiana ;  Rosa  V.,  bom 
February  5,  1861,  the  wife  of  Henry  Rosebaum,  a 
fanner  of  Hanna  township ;  William  C.  is  the  next 
in  order  of  birth ;  John  J.,  born  May  4,  1867,  is  a 
a  resident  of  Hanna  township;  and  Joseph  L., 
bom  March  7,  1870,  died  in  1872. 

William  C.  Hunsley  is  indebted  to  the  public 
schools  of  this  county  for  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  he  enjoyed  during  his  youth,  completing 
his  education  in  the  Hanna  high  school.  Since 
laying  aside  his  text  books  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  in  1896  bought  his  present  farm  in  Hanna 
township.  Good  and  substantial  buildings  are 
surrounded  by  well  tilled  fields,  and  everything 
about  the  place  denotes  the  thrift  and  enterprise 
of  the  owner. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  1892,  Mr.  Hunsley 
was  married  in  LaPorte  to  Miss  Eveline  Pike, 
who  was  bom  in  Hanna  township,  July  18,  1872. 
Two  children  bless  this  union,  their  names  and 
dates  of  birth  being  as  follows :  Ada  A.,  October 
25,  1893;  an(l  William  John,  September  29,  1895. 
William  J.  Pike,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Hunsley, 
was  born  in  Michigan,  December  30,  1841,  and 
now  makes  his  home  in  Donaldson,  Marshall 
county,  this  state.  By  occupation  he  is  a  farmer. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Caroline  Ben¬ 
nett,  and  was  born  at  Union  Mills,  this  county, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1852. 

TIMOTHY  WEED  is  a  retired  farmer  now ' 
living  in  Westville,  and  his  rest  from  labor  is  the 
fitting  reward  of  his  long  life  of  activity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agricultural  pursuits.  Through 
long  years  he  has  resided  in  LaPorte  county  and 
has  witnessed  much  of  its  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  He  was  born  in  Schoharie  county,  New 
York,  September  13,  1828,  and  traces  his  ances¬ 
try  back  to  England  and  Wales.  He  was  the 
third  in  a  family  of  six  children,  five  sons  and  a 
daughter,  bom  to  Henry  and  Catherine  (Borst) 


Weed.  Three  of  these  are  now  living,  the 
brothers  of  Mr.  Weed  being  Benjamin,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Alexandria,  Indiana;  and  Chancellor,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  who  was  for  three  years  a 
soldier  of  the  Civil  war  and  is  now  a  mechanic. 

Henry  Weed  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
born  about  1798,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1870. 
He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade  and  followed  that 
pursuit  in  his  early  manhood,  but  afterward 
turned  turned  his  attention  to  farming.  He  be¬ 
came  a  man  of  independent  means,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  resided  in  New  York,  after 
which  he  resolved  to  seek  a  home  in  what  was 
then  the  far  west.  Making  the  journey  with 
wagon  and  team  to  Buffalo,  he  there  sailed  for 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  thence  came  to  LaPorte  county, 
arriving  in  1838,  when  the  work  of  improvement 
and  progress  had  scarcely  been  begun  here.  He 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  partially  improved 
land  and  erected  thereon  his  first  home  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  Westville  had  not  then  been  founded.  The 
township  of  New  Durham  was  named  by  Mrs. 
Benedict,  a  native  of  New  York,  thfe  Benedicts 
being  the  first  settlers  within  its  borders.  With 
marked  energy  Henry  Weed  began  to  improve 
his  land,  and  in  course  of  time  developed  a  valu¬ 
able  property.  In  early  life  he  was  a  Jackson 
Democrat,  but  afterward  became  an  ardent  Re¬ 
publican.  Both  he  and  his  wife  held  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Methodist  church.  The  latter  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1807  and  died  March  27, 
1880.  She  was  of  German  descent. 

Timothy  Weed  was  only  ten  years  of  age 
when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  has  since  resided  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  period  of  five  years  spent  in  Illinois 
and  California.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  and  Indiana,  and  was  a  student  in 
one  of  the  typical  schools  of  the  frontier  where 
instruction  was  largely  in  the  “three  R’s” — 
reading  Sitin'  and  ’rithmetic.  The  schoolhouse 
was  built  of  logs  and  furnished  with  slab  seats 
and  a  fireplace.  In  his  minority  he  largely  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
old  home  farm,  and  when  he  started  out  for 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  had  not 
a  dollar  of  his  own,  so  he  had  to  begin  empty- 
handed.  All  that  he  now  possesses  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  through  his  earnest  labor  and  unre¬ 
mitting  diligence.  He  spent  twenty-two  years  of 
his  life  in  the  undertaking  business  in  Westville 
and  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  Weed  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Hannah  J.  Crumpacker,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1851,  and  they  began  their  domestic  life  on  a  farm 
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where  the  country  was  new  and  unimproved. 

For  nearly  ten  years  Mr.  Weed  operated  a 
rented  farm  and  then  purchased  a  tract  of  land. 
At  a  later  date  he  sold  this  and  bought  another 
farm,  and  each  time  he  has  bought  and  sold  he 
has  profited  by  the  transaction.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  acres  lies 
in  Porter  county  and  forty-nine  acres  adjoins  the 
corporation  limits  of  Westville. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weed  were  born  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  but  only  one  is  now  living: 
Daniel  West,  who  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
merchants  of  Westville,  Indiana.  Amenzo,  the 
eldest,  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and 
Bettie  ‘died  at  the  age  of  four  and  one-half  years. 
Daniel  was  bom  September  i,  1866,  completed 
the  course  of  study  in  the  Westville  high  school 
and  then  attended  the  Indiana  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso,  Indiana,  where  he  took  up  a  scientific 
course  and  also  the  study  of  law.  He  is  also  a 
telegrapher  and  was  at  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  for 
about  ten  years  as  station  agent  and  telegraph 
operator.  He  was  married  January  26,  1901,  to 
Miss  Martha  Walton,  who  was  educated  in  the 
College  of  Music  in  Chicago  and  is  a  most  ac¬ 
complished  lady.  She  has  been  a  teacher  of  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Daniel  W.  Weed 
is  a  leading  young  Republican  of  the  county  and  is 
very  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  having  at¬ 
tained  the  Knights  Templar  degree.  He  is  a 
member  of  Calumet  Lodge  No.  716,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  Calumet  Chapter  No.  203,  R.  A.  M.,  Im¬ 
perial  Council  No.  85,  R.  &  S.  M.,  and  St. 
Bernard  Commandery  No.  35,  Knights  Templar, 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  at 
Westville,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Weed,  was  bom  in  Union 
county,  Indiana,  November  25,  1832,  a  daughter 
of  Owen  and  Hannah  (Woodford)  Crumpacker, 
in  whose  family  there  were  nine  children,  six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Only  three,  however, 
are  now  living:  John,  a  resident  of  Oklahoma, 
is  a  large  landowner  and  is  now  eighty-three 
years  of  age.  Theophilus  is  a  retired  farmer  liv¬ 
ing  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and  has  represented 
his  district  in  the  state  legislature.  Mrs.  Weed 
was  only  two  years  old  when  brought  by  her 
parents  to  LaPorte  county,  her  family  being 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  They  located  near  the  city  of 
LaPorte,  but  afterward  sold  that  property  and 
went  to  Porter  county,  but  subsequently  returned 
to  this  county.  Her  ancestry  can  be  traced  back 


to  Germany,  although  her  immediate  ancestors 
were  residents  of  Virginia.  Her  father,  who 
was  born  in  1783,  died  in  1848.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  while  his  wife  held  mem¬ 
bership  with  the  Methodist  church. 

In  1861  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weed  removed  to 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  where  they  spent  four  years, 
and  in  1865  went  to  California,  but  after  a  short 
period  passed  in  the  latter  state  they  returned  to 
Illinois,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Weed's  health.  They 
have  long  been  residents  of  this  county,  and  are 
held  in  the  warmest  regard  by  all  who  know 
them.  Mr.  Weed  is  now  an  ardent  Republican, 
but  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Franklin 
Pierce.  He  has  never  sought  or  desired  office,  but 
has  always  been  faithful  to  the  principles  in  which 
he  believes.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  West¬ 
ville  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  his  wife 
is  connected  with  the  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  183. 
She  also  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church.  They  are 
now  living  retired  in  a  comfortable  home  in 
Westville,  respected  and  honored  by  many  friends. 

ABRAHAM  TEEGARDEN,  M.  D.,  during 
whose  long  period  of  residence  and  identification 
with  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  he  did  so  much  for 
the  community's  progress  and  to  make  his  own 
name  to  be  remembered  for  many  generations  to 
come,  was  bom  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1813,  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna 
(Rofelty)  Teegarden,  both  of  German  descent 
and  natives  respectively  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  listed  among  the  pioneers  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  having  settled  there  in  1804. 

Their  son  Abraham  passed  his  early  years  on 
the  farm,  and  he  had  to  wrork  hard  for 
the  educational  advantages  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  enjoyed.  He  was  one  of  five  broth¬ 
ers  who  became  physicians,  and  he  got 
his  first  professional  knowledge  of-  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Eli,  at  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio.  He  afterward  attended  medical  lec¬ 
tures  at  Washington  College,  Ohio,  and  graduated 
at  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  in  1837.  He 
decided  to  move  west  for  a  field  of  labor,  and  in 
the  year  of  his  graduation  took  up  his  residence 
in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  began  active 
practice,  so  that  he  was  identified  with  the  growth 
of  the  county  from  almost  its  incipiencv  till  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  great  state. 

Dr.  Teegarden’s  fine  ability  and  worth  of  char¬ 
acter  soon  brought  him  into  a  position  of  promi¬ 
nence  with  the  people,  and  during  the  remainder 
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of  his  life  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  many 
ways.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  one  of  the 
enduring  monuments  which  he  left  is  the  Tee- 
garden  Hotel,  for  forty  years  one  of  the  noted 
hostelries  of  northern  Indiana. 

As  a  member  of  the  Whig  party  during  its 
later  days,  he  was  elected  in  1849  to  represent 
the  counties  of  Lake  and  Porter  in  the  state 
senate.  This  was  the  occasion  of  an  exciting 
contest  between  him  and  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Major  McCoy.  He  served  as  senator  with  great 
ability  through  the  sessions  of  1850-52,  the  latter 
being  an  extra  session.  In  i860,  having  in  the 
meantime  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  Republican 
party,  he  was  nominated  for  the  same  office  to 
represent  LaPorte  and  Starke  counties,  and  was 
elected.  His  service  was  during  the  stormy  days 
of  ’61 -’62,  and  he  participated  in  the  stirring  de¬ 
bates  as  a  strong  Union  man,  his  voice  ever  being 
raised  and  his  means  and  influence  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  government  and  crush  the  rebellion.  He 
did  not  enter  the  service  during  the  war,  nor  did 
he  ask  for  a  commission,  but  many  times  patriotic¬ 
ally  volunteered  his  professional  help  as  a  sur¬ 
geon.  What  he  did  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Land¬ 
ing  and  Vicksburg,  will  always  be  remembered 
by  the  survivors.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
two  surgeons  that  met  the  retreating  army  of 
McClellan  from  Richmond,  and  his  aid  was  freely 
given  in  this  six  days’  fight.  But  in  the  homes, 
as  well  as  on  the  field,  he  was  the  friend  in  need 
to  many  of  the  lonely  sick  and  helpless  who  had 
sent  their  children  to  the  front,  and  to  such  his 
sympathy  and  means  were  generously  offered. 

His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  or  Swedenborgian  church,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  this  denomination  in  LaPorte, 
and  one  of  its  most  devoted  supporters.  His  life 
exemplified  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  his  religion. 
His  death  occurred  on  October  2,  1883.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  fall  while  he  was  attending  to  a 
little  item  of  repairs  at  the  Teegarden  Hotel,  and 
occasioned  general  mourning  and  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  community. 

Dr.  Teegarden  was  married  in  1840  to  Miss 
Lura,  daughter  of  Samuel  Treat,  of  New  York,  of 
which  state  she  was  a  native.  Their  two  children 
were  Mary  T.,  the  widow  of  Albert  B.  Clark,  and 
Myra  B.,  the  wife  of  John  H.  Bradley,  Esq. 

MRS.  MARY  T.  CLARK,  of  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  was  born  and  reared  in  LaPorte,  receiving  a 
good  education,  and  on  November  21,  1872,  in  that 


city,  married  Albert  Barnes  Clark.  The  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  union  are  Mrs.  Elsie  Clark  Parker,  of 
Indianapolis;  Mrs.  Marjorie  Clark  Barker,  of 
Michigan  City;  Miss  Kate  Clark  and  Donald 
Clark,  both  of  LaPorte.  After  Mr.  Clark’s 
death  in  California  in  1883,  Mrs.  Clark  returned 
to  her  old  home  in  LaPorte,  and  her  beautiful 
residence  is  now  the  center  of  interest  and  hospi¬ 
tality  for  her  many  friends.  She  is  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  social  affairs  and  in  the  religious  interests 
of  the  New  Church. 

She  has  a  cultured  mind  and  is  a  very  fine 
writer,  though  she  is  so  unobtrusive  with  her 
talents  that  this  latter  fact  is  known  and  appreci¬ 
ated  by  comparatively  few  in  the  community 
where  she  resides.  She  is  thoroughly  patriotic 
and  worked  earnestly  through  our  two  last  wars 
to  sustain  a  patriotic  spirit  at  home  and  to  send 
necessary  articles  to  soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  Treat  family,  to  which  Mrs.  Clark’s 
mother  belonged,  is  of  English  origin,  with  its 
original  seat  in  Somerset,  England.  It  was 
transplanted  to  America  in  1637,  to  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut.  Since  then  among  its  many  mem¬ 
bers  have  appeared  distinguished  judges,  minis¬ 
ters  and  physicians.  Robert  Treat  was  colonial 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  there  is  a  massive 
memorial  tower  erected  to  his  memory  at  Milford, 
Massachusetts.  Theodore  Treat,  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Mrs.  Clark,  was  born  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  August  15,  1754,  and  died  in  Herki¬ 
mer  county,  New  York,  March  28,  1828.  He  was 
a  member  of  Captain  George  Pitkin’s  company  in 
the  Fourth  Connecticut  Regiment  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  and  served  throughout  that  conflict. 
Samuel,  the  son  of  Theodore,  was  born  at  East 
Hartford,  July  7,  1787.  He  came  to  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  in  1834,  and  became  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  city,  where  he  died  February  3,  1849.  His 
wife  Elcy  Tracy,  was  remarkable  for  intellectual 
attainments,  and  lived  to  be  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  her  death  occurring  at  LaPorte,  December 
22,  1880.  Lura  (Treat)  Teegarden,  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Clark,  died  at  LaPorte,  January  12,  1868. 

Albert  Barnes  Clark,  the  son  of  Amzi  Clark, 
a  noted  old-time  merchant  of  LaPorte  county, 
was  bom  at  LaPorte,  August  24,  1842.  He  at¬ 
tended  Wabash  College,  and  later  entered  the 
junior  class  at  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1864.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Skull 
and  Bones,  and  received  prizes  for  scholarship 
and  oratory.  He  was  tendered  the  position  of 
paymaster  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  the 
Gulf  squadron,  after  which  for  a  number  of  years 
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his  life  was  a  varied  and  eventful  one, — engaged 
in  the  general  insurance  business,  conducting  an 
extensive  business  as  a  stenographer  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Washington;  private  secretary 
to  Hon.  Matt  Carpenter,  then  president  of  the 
United  States  senate;  and  later  in  charge  of  the 
private  bank  of  J.  Y.  Scammon,  the  Chicago 
millionaire.  In  1870-71  he  was  stenographer  to 
Clarence  King,  then  in  charge  of  the  geological 
exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  In  1875  he 
drifted  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  located  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  naming  his  home  there  Yale 
Orange  Grove  after  his  alma  mater.  What  was 
originally  a  mustard  patch  became  through  his 
intelligent  management  the  garden  spot  for  miles 
around,  his  specialty  being  the  raising  of  oranges. 
Mr.  Clark  organized  the  Santa  Anna  Valley  Irri¬ 
gation  Company,  acting  as  its  president.  At  that 
time  he  was  one  of  the  few  college-bred  men  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  became  very  influen¬ 
tial  in  public  and  business  affairs,  so  that  his  early 
death,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  caused  by  typhoid 
fever,  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  was  greatly  lamented  by  his  many 
friends. 

JOHN  MILLER  TRUMP  is  a  practical  and 
enterprising  agriculturist,  who  is  now  operating 
three  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land,  con¬ 
stituting  one  of  the  valuable  and  highly  improved 
farms  of  LaPorte  county,  pleasantly  located  near 
Union  Mills.  He  was  born  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1862,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca 
(Miller)  Trump,  also  natives  of  the  Keystone 
state.  His  father  was  born  January  30,  1835, 
and  in  early  manhood  worked  at  the  miller’s 
trade  and  later  followed  farming,  but  is  now 
living  a  retired  life,  enjoying  a  well  earned  rest 
and  the  fruits  of  former  toil.  His  wife’s  birth 
occurred  in  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  November  14,  1833.  They  were  married 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1861,  and  became  the 
parents  of  two  children,  of  whom  John  M.  is 
the  elder.  Daniel  Lowry,  who  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1863,  died  March  22,  1872. 

The  family  continued  to  make  their  home  in 
Pennsylvania  until  1867,  when  they  removed  to 
Miller  county,  Misouri,  but  after  spending  a  year 
and  a  half  in  that  locality  they  came  to  Indiana 
and  were  residents  of  Jasper  county,  this  state, 
for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  father 
sold  his  farm  there  and  removed  to  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  bought  a  tract  of  ninety-seven 
acres  and  engaged  in  its  cultivation  for  five  years. 


He  then  disposed  of  that  tract  and  purchased 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres  in  Noble  town¬ 
ship,  which  he  successfully  operated  until  his 
retirement  from  activity  in  1895,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Union  Mills.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
added  to  his  property,  and  is  to-day  the  owner 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  are  good  and  substantial  buildings.  The 
fields  are  well  tilled  and  everything  about  the 
place  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  Trump  continued  to  live  with  his  parents 
until  their  removal  to  Union  Mills,  when  he  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farm,  which  he  has  since  carried 
on  with  marked  success,  being  a  thorough  and 
painstaking  agriculturist  of  good  business  ability 
and  sound  judgment. 

John  M.  Trump  has  been  twice  married,  his 
first  wife  being  Miss  Malinda  Snavely,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children,  namely:  Bessie,  born  July 
26,  1884;  Amanda,  bom  April  25,  1888;  Mirl, 
bom  August  5,  1889;  and  Kenneth,  bom  July 
1,  1894.  Mr.  Trump  was  again  married  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1898,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss 
Margaret  Kemp,  who  was  bom  July  20,  1864, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Maria 
(Thomas)  Kemp,  residents  of  Cass  county, 
Indiana. 

During  his  boyhood  Mr.  Trump  received  a 
good  district  school  education,  and  by  reading 
and  observation  has  become  a  well  informed  man. 
Fraternally  he  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  lodge  and  encampment,  and 
politically  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  and  its  principles.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
worth  and  ability  and  stands  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men. 

ROBERT  BROWN,  one  of  the  highly  re¬ 
spected  citizens  of  Clinton  township,  came  to 
LaPorte  county  in  1855  and  has  since  borne  an 
active  part  in  its  development  and  improvement, 
especially  along  agricultural  lines.  He  has  made 
farming  his  life  occupation  and  has  met  with 
well  merited  success  in  his  undertakings. 

Mr.  Brown’s  early  home  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  for  he  was  bom  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  his  natal  day  being  November  6,  1827. 
His  father,  Andrew  Brown,  was  bom  in  Craigie, 
Ayrshire,  in  1795,  and  in  early  manhood  married 
Miss  Annie  Bain,  who  was  also  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  bom  in  1806.  The  father  never  left 
his  native  land,  but  died  there  in  1876.  In  his 
family  were  the  following  children :  Robert ;  John, 
who  was  born  in  1830;  David,  who  was  bom  in 
1832  and  died  in  1851 ;  Mary,  who  was  bom  in 
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1834  and  died  in  1880;  and  William,  who  was 
bom  in  1836. 

Robert  Brown  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  his  early  life  being  rather  uneventful. 
Before  leaving  his  native  land  he  was  married, 
in  1847,  to  Miss  Jane  Ingraham,  whose  birth  oc¬ 
curred  in  Ayrshire,  January  8,  1824,  and  to  them 
were  born  seven  children,  as  follows:  Andrew, 
James,  Annie,  Agnes,  John,  David  and  William. 
Scotland  was  the  birthplace  of  the  two  oldest,  the 
third  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and 
the  others  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana.  The 
daughter  Agnes  was  a  successful  teacher  for 
fourteen  years  in  LaPorte  county,  and  eight  of 
the  fourteen  years  in  her  home  township.  She 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  was 
also  a  student  in  the  normal  training  department 
at  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Annie,  her  sister,  was 
a  teacher  in  LaPorte  county  for  four  years,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Wanatah  high  school. 

It  was  in  1852  that  Mr.  Brown  and  his  little 
family,  then  consisting  of  wife  and  two  children, 
crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  and  took  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  where  he 
followed  farming  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
and  farmed  rented  land  until  1875,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  his  present  farm  on  section  20,  Clinton 
township,  and  to  its  further  development  and 
cultivation  he  has  since  devoted  his  energies  with 
good  success,  becoming  one  of  the  well-to-do 
men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  citizens  of  his  community.  He  is 
a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party  and  its 
principles,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Christian 
church.  Upright  and  honorable  in  all  things,  he 
well  deserves  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  him, 
and  merits  the  confidence  so  freely  accorded  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens. 

EZRA  T.  SCOTT  is  an  enterprising  mer¬ 
chant  of  Westville,  conducting  a  good  store  in 
which  he  carries  a  large  and  well  selected  line  of 
staple  and  fancy  groceries,  drugs,  oils,  paints  and 
kindred  commodities.  He  has  been  connected 
with  commercial  interests  in  this  county  almost 
continuously  since  1874,  and  in  business  circles 
he  has  sustained  a  very  enviable  reputation,  win¬ 
ning  the  trust  of  his  fellow  men  through  honor¬ 
able  methods  and  earnest  desire  to  please  his 
patrons. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  native  of  Cass  county,  Indiana, 
bom  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  and  is  of 
Scotch  lineage.  His  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Alexander  Scott,  was  one  of  the  Revolutionary 
27 


heroes  and  afterward  received  a  pension  from  the 
government  in  recognition  of  the  aid  which  he 
rendered  the  cause  of  independence.  He  died  in 
1844  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Spring  Creek 
cemetery  in  Cass  county,  Indiana,  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  Logansport. 

The  parents  of  Ezra  T.  Scott  were  Joshua  and 
Mary  A.  (Hill)  Scott.  The  father  was  bom  in 
Ohio  October  27,  1820,  and  died  June  3,  1001, 
having  passed  the  eightieth  milestone  on  life’s 
journey.  He  was  largely  reared  in  Cass  county, 
Indiana,  the  family  having  been  established  there 
in  early  pioneer  times.  In  his  youth  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  hardships  and  trials  as  well  as 
the  pleasures  of  frontier  life,  and  he  assisted 
largely  in  the  development  of  the  home  farm. 
He  afterward  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  near  Logansport,  and  at  a  later 
T8^WTut0  Minnesota,  removing  to  that  state  in 
i»7<x  There  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricult¬ 
ural  pursuits  and  became  a  successful  farmer. 
His  name  is  enrolled  among  the  pioneers  of  Cass 
county,  Indiana,  and  he  was  educated  there  when 
the  schools  were  of  a  most  primitive  character, 
the  building  being  erected  with  logs  and  supplied 
with  slab  seats.  He  did  his  writing  with  a  goose- 
quill  pen,  and  his  text  books  were  .very  few,  for 
little  more  than  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
were  taught  in  those  days.  However,  he  read 
quite  extensively  in  private  life  and  became  a  well 
informed  man.  In  his  early  manhood  Michigan 
City  formed  the  nearest  market  for  the  products 
raised  in  and  around  Logansport,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  drove  an  ox  team  there,  taking  a  load  of 
wheat  and  bringing  back  a  load  of  salt.  Joshua 
Scott  was  a  man  of  high  moral  principles  and  a 
faithful  adherent  of  the  Christian  church,  as  was 
his  good  wife.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  until 
the  organization  of  the  new  Republican  party, 
when  he  joined  its  ranks  and  became  one  of  its 
stalwart  advocates.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died 
in  Minnesota  and  were  laid  to  rest  there.  In 
their  family  were  five  children,  of  whom  Ezra  was 
the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  There  were  three 


sons  and  two  daughters,  and  four  are  yet  living, 
namely:  Ann  E.,  the  widow  of  John  Conrad 
and  a  resident  of  Logansport,  Indiana;  Sarah 
Ett,  of  Howard,  Minnesota,  the  widow  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Thompson,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil 
war ;  Ezra  T. ;  and  B.  Franklin,  who  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  in  the  employ  of  the  city 
railway  company  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Ezra  T.  Scott  remained  a  resident  of  Cass 
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county,  Indiana,  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  reared  in  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads. 
He  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  fields  and  was  also 
employed  in  his  father’s  woolen  mill,  becoming 
familiar  with  that  line  of  industrial  activity.  In 
the  common  schools  he  obtained  his  preliminary 
education,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867  came  to  West- 
ville,  Indiana,  in  order  to  enter  the  high  school 
of  this  place,  which  had  gained  prestige  as  one 
of  the  best  schools  of  this  part  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Scott  continued  his  studies  there  six  terms,  and 
then  ceasing  to  be  a  pupil  entered  educational 
ranks  as  a  teacher,  following  that  profession  in 
LaPorte  and  Cass  counties  for  about  four  years. 
He  did  good  and  satisfactory  work  in  the  school 
room,  imparting  clearly  and  readily  to  others  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  acquired.  In  the  spring 
of  1874  he  entered  a  general  store  owned  by.E. 
S.  Smith  of  Westville,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  six  years  as  a  salesman,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1879  he  went  to  Howard,  Minnesota,  where  he 
began  business  on  his  own  account  as  proprietor 
of  a  drug  store,  which  he  conducted  for  seven 
years.  In  that  undertaking  he  prospered,  secur¬ 
ing  a  large  and  profitable  patronage,  but  finally 
he  disposed  of  his  store  in  Minnesota  and  in  1887 
returned  to  Westville,  where  he  purchased  the 
store  of  his  former  employer  Mr.  Smith.  Here 
he  has  since  carried  on  business.  His  stock  now 
consists  of  a  good  line  of  drugs,  wall  paper,  pat¬ 
ent  medicine,  paints  and  oils,  groceries  and 
queens  ware,  school  books  and  stationery,  and  he 
has  a  good  trade  and  it  is  constantly  growing. 
He  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patrons 
because  of  his  fair  dealing  and  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  he  certainly  merits  the  confidence  which 
is  given  him  as  well  as  the  success  which  has 
crowned  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Scott  has  been  twice  married.  In  the 
spring  of  1872  he  wedded  Miss  Fannie  Harris 
and  to  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Etta,  but  she  is 
now  deceased.  Mrs.  Scott  died  in  January,  1881, 
and  on  the  27th  of  April,  1882,  Mr.  Scott  was 
married  to  Miss  R.  Ella  Evans,  by  whom  he  has 
one  son,  Fravel  C.,  who  is  now  a  senior  in  the 
high  school  of  Westville.  Mrs.  Scott  was  born  in 
LaPorte  county  April  16,  1857,  pursued  her  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  here,  completing  a  high 
school  course  in  Westville,  and  afterward  was  a 
teacher  in  Kosciusko  county,  Indiana,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  their  faith  per¬ 
meates  their  lives  and  is  manifested  in  their  daily 
relations  with  their  fellow  men  and  women.  Mr. 
Scott  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  views,  hav¬ 


ing  supported  the  party  since  he  cast  his  first 
presidential  ballot  for  General  U.  S.  Grant.  Fra¬ 
ternally  he  is  connected  with  Westville  Lodge 
No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  also  with  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees. 

His  business  record  has  been  commendable 
and  will  bear  the  closest  investigation  and  scru¬ 
tiny,  and  while  he  has  won  creditable  success  he 
has  also  found  time  to  devote  to  public  interests 
and  to  the  advancement  of  his  church.  Perhaps 
the  trend  of  his  mind  can  best  be  indicated  by  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  writings:  “If  a  man 
could  go  into  open  market  and  for  a  certain  sum 
in  dollars  and  cents  purchase  the  life-long  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  friend,  how  long  would  it  be  until  we 
would  have  bargain  hunters  in  friendship  ?  Some 
friends  cost  a  mint  of  money,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
real  friend,  the  one  on  whom  you  can  depend,  the 
one  who  remains  steadfast  when  all  others  have 
forsaken,  the  one  which  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother  as  it  were,  is  not  bought  with  money. 
Such  a  friend  is  priceless,  and  is  valued  far  above 
rubies.”  “Sympathy,  fidelity  and  need  are  some 
of  the  bonds  of  such  friendship.”  “A  word  fitly 
spoken,  an  act  kindly  done,  a  friendly  greeting 
real  and  not  assumed,  are  some  of  the  prices  paid 
for  such  a  treasure.  If  you  can  boast  of  having 
such  a  friend,  it  is  because  you  are  in  some  way 
accounted  worthy.” 

The  ideas  which  he  advances  in  the  above 
quotations  have  been  exemplified  in  his  life  and 
have  made  him  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to  re¬ 
spect  and  honor,  while  the  circle  of  his  friends 
is  very  extensive  in  LaPorte  county.  The  cosy 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  is  equipped  with  a 
select  library  of  books,  choice  literature  of  stand¬ 
ard  character  as  well  as  cyclopedias  and  commen¬ 
taries  and  good  books  of  reference.  This  is  an 
acquisition  which  graces  any  home,  from  the  hum¬ 
ble  cottage  to  the  mansion. 

HARRY  BEAKES  TUTHILL  (Written  by 
C.  W.  Hendry x,  Esq.,  of  Dowagiac,  Michigan). 
Whether  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  descendant 
of  OTuathail,  the  chieftain  of  Hy  Muiread- 
haigh,  whose  ancestor  was  Tuathal,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the?  early  Irish  Kings,  or  on  the 
other  hand  from  Richard  de  Toothill,  whose  son 
Matthew  had  received  lands  in  Hipperholm, 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1314,  and  whose  descend¬ 
ants  maintained  their  rank  and  had  their  large 
possessions  down  to  the  Elizabethan  and  Crom¬ 
wellian  wars,  is  of  little  importance  to  him  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Great  Republic. 
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Genealogy  is  traced  with  certainty  from  Rich¬ 
ard  de  Toothill  above  mentioned,  to  Henry  of 
Kingsham,  Norfolk  county,  whose  son  the  pil¬ 
grim  John  settled  in  1638  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  moved  in  1640  to  Southold, 
Long  Island.  The  line  of  descent  is  thence  as 
follows:  Henry  (I),  John  (II),  John  (III), 
Fregift  (IV),  Nathaniel  (V),  Benjamin  (VI), 
Gideon  (VII),  Cyrus  (VIII),  Harry  (IX). 

Nathaniel,  fifth  in  descent,  was  a  sergeant  in 
Captain  Thomas  Terry’s  company  of  Colonel 
Delancey's  regiment  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
He  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  colonial  army  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  was  with  his  command  at 
Fort  Montgomery  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  escaped.  His  home  was  in  Goshen, 
Orange  county,  New  York,  where  he  died  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1803. 

On  his  mother’s  side  Judge  Tuthill  is  de¬ 
scended  from  William  Beakes,  a  quaker  of 
Somersetshire,  England,  who  must  have  been  a 
man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  as  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  North  monthly  meetings  (of  Friends) 
of  that  shire,  and  extracts  from  Bessie’s  Sufferings 
of  the  People  called  Quakers,  show  that  in  1657, 
1662,  1665,  1667,  1670  and  again  in  1681,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  allowing  congregations  of  that 
faith  to  meet  and  sit  in  silence  at  his  house.  He 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1682. 

William  (II),  son  of  the  pilgrim,  married 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Mahlon  Stacy,  who  erected  the. 
first  grist  mill  on  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  ground  the  grain  for  the  early 
settlers  for  miles  about.  The  records  show  that 
William  (II)  and  his  sons  were  prominent  and 
useful  members  of  the  community,  their  names 
being  constantly  on  committees.  The  sons  and 
their  sons,  being  Quakers,  did  not  take  up  arms 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  Stacy  Beakes, 
the  maternal  great-grandfather  of  Harry,  cheer¬ 
fully  paid  the  rapidly  increasing  tax,  which  in 
1780  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

The  home  farm  in  the  town  of  Wallkill, 
Orange  county  (then  a  part  of  Ulster  county), 
New  York,  had  been  purchased  in  I771*  R  ^es 
partially  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  present 
city  of  Middletown,  and  is  still  held  in  the  family, 
the  present  owner  being  Henry  L.  Beakes. 

In  early  manhood  Cyrus  Tuthill  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Frances  Beakes,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Annie  (Witter),  who  resided  upon 
the  old  home  farm  in  Orange  county.  To  them 
were  born  five  children,  Julia,  who  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  ;  Annie  J.,  now  the  wife  of  John  Canright, 


of  Portland,  Oregon ;  Harry  Beakes ;  Willie,  who 
died  in  infancy ;  and  Victor  Maxwell,  of  the  firm 
of  Baldwin,  Tuthill  and  Bolton,  large  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

In  early  life  the  father  was  a  merchant  at 
Howells,  Orange  county,  New  York.  He  moved 
to  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  in  1854,  where  he  also 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  1861.  He  opened 
a  store  at  Hartford,  Van  Buren  county,  and  from 
1862  to  1865  conducted  a  farm  in  the  same  county. 
In  1865  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Dowagiac, 
upon  which  he  continued  to  reside  until  1879, 
when  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city 
of  Dowagiac.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Farmer s* 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  from  1875  to 
1895,  when  advancing  years  caused  him  to  de¬ 
cline  further  service.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuthill 
were  members  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Dowagiac  for  over  forty  years,  of  which  Mr. 
Tuthill  was  church  clerk  for  fifteen  years,  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  deacon  for  over  twenty  years. 

Judge  Tuthill  spent  his  boyhood  days  upon 
the  farm  near  Dowagiac,  working  in  summer  and 
going  to  school  in  the  winter.  Prior  to  his  gradu¬ 
ation  in  1878  he  taught  two  terms  of  district 
.school  and  boarded  around. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  day  of  July,  1878,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Freeman  J.  Atwell, 
but  in  October  entered  the  office  of  Spafford 
Tryon  of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Tryon  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  chancery  pleader  with  a  large  practice  on 
the  equity  side  of  the  court.  For  weeks  the  young 
man’s  time  was  wholly  occupied  in  copying  volum¬ 
inous  bills  and  answers,  and  while  he  secretly  re¬ 
belled  no  amount  of  unassisted  study  would  have 
so  greatly  aided  him  as  did  this  toilsome  work, 
and  to  it  he  ascribes  in  large  measure  whatever 
success  he  has  since  attained. 

In  talking,  to  the  writer,  of  those  student  days 
he  sometimes  amusingly  mentions  how  drowsy 
he  became  on  that  first  Saturday,  and  how  look¬ 
ing  about  and  seeing  no  reclining  place  he  went 
to  sleep  in  a  straight  backed  chair,  lulled  into 
sweet  repose  by  the  silent  music  of  the  first  pages 
of  Blackstone.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  after 
examination  in  open  court  on  December  2,  1879. 
The  quizzing  occupied  over  three  hours  and  the 
committee  jocularly  hesitated  to  admit  him  be¬ 
cause  he  failed  to  answer  two  questions  im¬ 
portant  for  embryo  lawyers  to  know,  the  meaning 
of  '‘benefit  of  clergy”  under  the  common  law,  and 
the  first  duty  of  a  lawyer  when  admitted,  but 
always  quick  to  act  upon  a  suggestion  he  paid 
for  the  oysters,  although  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  live  on  short  rations  for  some  time  afterward. 
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The  writer  cannot  close  this  term  of  delightful 
student  intercourse  in  the  old  office  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  long  pleasant  walks  we  used  to  take 
down  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  track 
toward  Pokagon,  airing  our  knowledge  of  the 
law.  Space  prohibits  the  mention  of  more  than 
an  incident,  however.  The  writer  had  studied 
some  principle  long  and  laboriously,  and  being 
fully  “primed,”  stated  the  proposition  to  the 
future  judge,  who  after  a  few  moments  thought, 
turned,  and  inquired: 

“Young  man  are  you  asking  for  information 
or  to  see  whether  I  know  ?” 

To  this  day  no  more  satisfactory  answer  has 
been  made  to  either  question. 

Judge  Tuthill  located  in  Michigan  City,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1879.  There  he  has  since  resided  and 
there  he  practiced  until  elevated  to  the  bench, 
January  1,  1897. 

While  the  writer  has  met  him  often,  and  knows 
his  worth  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer,  an  expression 
of  one  of  his  brothers  in  the  profession  sums  up 
in  a  sentence,  all  that  might  be  said  in  many 
pages.  “He  is  one  of  the  strong  lawyers  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  He  does  not  stoop  to  defend  a  legal  propo¬ 
sition  that  he  is  not  convinced  has  merit.  His 
word  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  man  can  be  taken  and 
relied  upon  under  all  circumstances,  and  on  all 
occasions.” 

Knowing  his  mother  as  the  writer  did,  having 
been  honored  for  twenty-five  years  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  father,  as  the  writer  was,  he  can 
say  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  came  to 
him  naturally  and  without  being  acquired. 

In  1896  Mr.  Tuthill  was  elected  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  the  counties  of  Lake,  Porter 
and  LaPorte  by  a  majority  of  1369.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1900  by  a  majority  of  2020.  But  the 
proudest  hour  of  his  life  was  March  26;  1904, 
when  he  was  unanimously  and  by  acclamation 
called  by  his  party  to  become  its  candidate  yet  a 
third  time. 

This  view  would  not  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  a  happy  marriage  consummated  November 
28,  1878,  when  the  two  contracting  parties,  barely 
more  than  children,  Harry  B.  Tuthill  and  Alice 
M.  Wells,  on  that  day  plighted  troth.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  and  Phoebe  E. 
(Carr)  Wells.  To  this  marriage  four  children 
have  been  born :  Fannie,  Lotta  G.,  Ralph  W.  and 
Clarence  A.  The  first  and  last  died  in  infancy. 
Lotta  is  a  graduate  of  the  Old  Buckingham  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Ohio,  and  Ralph  is  now  in  college. 

The  Judge,  his  wife  and  children  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Michi¬ 


gan  City,  of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  now  president  of  the  board,  and 
his  efforts  have  been  effective  and  far-reaching 
in  furthering  its  interests  and  upbuilding.  A 
prominent  and  honored  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  he  is  affiliated  with  Acme  Lodge  No. 
83,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Chapter  No. 
25,  R.  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Council,  R.  &  S.  M. ; 
Michigan  City  Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T. ;  Indi¬ 
ana  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.,  of  the  valley  of 
Indianapolis;  and  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Politically  he 
has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  was  an  al¬ 
ternate  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  con¬ 
vention  at  Minneapolis  in  1892.  He  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  a  delegate  to  the  state  conventions 
of  his  party,  and  his  opinions  carry  weight  in  its 
councils. 

He  owns  and  occupies  a  beautiful  home  at 
718  Wabash  avenue,  and  he  owns  other  valuable 
city  property.  It  is  seldom  that  an  individual 
makes  a  success  in  more  than  one  field  of  labor, 
but  JudgeT'uthill  has  manifested  excellent  ability 
as  well  as  skill  in  his  profession,  and  has  won 
prosperity  through  well  placed  investments.  His 
nature  is  kindly,  his  temperament  genial,  and  his 
manner  courteous.  He  is  a  most  companiable 
gentleman,  but  when  on  the  bench  his  attitude  at 
once  indicates  the  studious,  earnest  and  scholarly 
judge,  whose  course  fully  upholds  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  Fearless  in  conduct,  faultless  in 
honor,  stainless  in  reputation,  he  stands  to-day  as 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Indiana 
bar. 

AZARIAH  WILLIAMS.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  this  sterling  citizen  of  LaPorte 
county  has  been  a  resident  of  northwestern  In¬ 
diana  and  has  contributed  to  the  substantial  im¬ 
provement  of  the  county  and  takes  an  active  and 
helpful  part  in  its  development.  Sixty-eight 
years  of  his  life  have  been  passed  here,  and  he 
certainly  deserves  mention  in  this  volume.  He 
was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1828,  and  is  the  second  in  a  family  of 
eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  were  born  to  Jonathan  and  Jane  (Lening- 
ton)  Williams.  Seven  of  this  number  are  yet 
living.  Tradition  shows  that  the  family  can  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  Roger  Williams,  the 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jonathan  Williams  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
born  in  1803.  He  was  there  reared  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  he  spent  one  year.  He  afterward  located 
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in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  and  in  1835  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  traveling  across  the  country  with 
a  team  of  oxen.  Here  he  purchased  eighty  acres 
of  land  in  the  fall  of  1835  at  land  sa^e-  Not  a 
furrow  had  been  turned  or  an  improvement  made 
upon  the  place,  but  with  characteristic  energy  he 
began  the  development  of  a  farm,  his  family  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  little  log  cabin  home.  Finally  he  sold 
the  property  and  purchased  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  in  a  Quaker  settlement  in  Porter 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  However,  some  time  prior  to  his  demise 
he  disposed  of  part  of  his  land  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  was  left  for  the  family. 

In  politics  in  early  life  he  was  an  old-line 
Whig,  and  at  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  joined  its  ranks  and  remained  one  of  its 
staunch  advocates  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1858,  when  he  was  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  Republican  party 
was  then  a  new  political  organization,  but  he 
believed  in  the  justice  and  correctness  of  its 
principles  and  accordingly  gave  to  it  his  allegi¬ 
ance.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery,  and 
he  long  labored  in  opposition  to  the  custom  of 
holding  negroes  in  bondage.  A  great  admirer  of 
Henry  Clay,  he  at  one  time  made  a  trip  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  in  order  to  hear  the  great  Ken¬ 
tucky  orator  deliver  an  address. 

The  maternal  grandmother  of  Mr.  Williams 
lived  in  a  region  in  which  hostilities  were  carried 
on  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war*  in  fact, 
at  one  time  the  shots  of  the  contending  armies  fell 
all  around  her  home,  but  fortunately  she  escaped 
injury.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Williams  were 
identified  with  the  Society  of  Friends  and  with 
the.  anti-slavery  element  of  that  sect.  She  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  the  year  1808  in 
Titusville,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Porter 
county,  Indiana,  in  1856.  The  eldest  of  their 
family  is  Abraham  L.  Williams,  who  is  married 
and  for  some  years  followed  poultry  farming, 
but  is  now  living  retired  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
Deborah  A.,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Shepherd 
Crumpacker  and  became  the  mother  of  state  sen¬ 
ator  Crumpacker,  a  prominent  farmer  and  citizen 
of  Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana; 
another  of  her  sons  is  Judge  Jonathan  W.  Crum¬ 
packer,  who  is  now  living  in  LaPorte.  Mary, 
the  third  member  of  the  Williams  family,  is  the 
wife  of  O.  W.  Barnard,  a  farmer  and  insurance 
agent  of  Manteno,  Illinois.  David  C.  resides  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  with  his  son  Eugene,  who  is 
actively  connected  with  the  business  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad  Company.  Emma  is  the 


wife  of  Uriah  W.  Barnard,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
and  a  mechanic.  Samuel  is  married  and  follows 
farming  at  Altamont,  Kansas.  Jonathan  L.,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family,  is  married  and 
resides  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  having  the  care 
of  the  University  grounds  there  at  the  present 
time. 

Azariah  Williams  was  a  little  lad  of  only 
seven  years  when  he  became  a  resident  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  almost  continuously  since  he 
has  resided  within  its  borders.  However,  he  spent 
one  year  in  Iowa  and  a  brief  period  in  Starke 
county,  Indiana.  He  pursued  his  education  in 
one  of  the  old  log  schoolhouses  common  in  his 
boyhood,  and  conned  his  lessons  while  sitting 
upon  a  slab  bench.  The  little  room  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  fireplace  built  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  and  the  smoke  made  its  egress  through 
a  mud  and  stick  chimney.  The  teacher  gave  in¬ 
struction  in  the  “three  R’s”  and  also  in  geogra¬ 
phy.  Mr.  Williams  obtained  his  education  in 
such  a  school  and  through  the  aid  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  more ,  than  ordinary  learning 
for  those  days. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Williams  has  engaged 
in  merchandising,  beginning  operations  in  that 
way  in  1854.  During  about  three-fourths  of  his 
business  career  he  has  been  connected  with  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
however,  he  began  teaching,  following  that  pro¬ 
fession  in  Porter  and  in  LaPorte  counties.  As 
the  years  have  advanced  he  has  prospered  in  his 
undertakings  and  as  proprietor  of  a  store  has 
gained  a  comfortable  competence,  making  him 
one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  community. 
In  all  of  his  business  methods  he  is  enterprising 
and  progressive,  and  his  prosperity  has  resulted 
from  his  earnestly  directed  labors. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Williams 
was  united  ill  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Williams, 
and  to  them  were  born  four  sons  and  a  daughter, 
of  whom  four  are  yet  living,  namely:  David  P., 
a  barber  by  trade  now  living  in  Astoria,  Oregon, 
wedded  Miss  Josephine  Daggy,  who  is  now  de¬ 
ceased.  Julian  H.  is  married  and  is  conducting 
a  shoe  store  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  John  M., 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Val¬ 
paraiso,  became  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  and  followed  that  profession  until  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  during  which  time  he  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Eugene,  Oregon,  high  school ;  he  is 
now  a  successful  attorney  and  is  married  and  has 
three  sons.  William  M.  R.,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  resides  in  Westville,  Indiana,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  the  livery  business ;  he  married 
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Mrs.  Addie  (Carpenter)  Sales,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Azariah,  named  for  his  grandfather.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  R.  Williams  is  a  barber  by  occupation. 
Mrs.  Williams  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1887, 
and  Mr.  Williams  was  afterward  married  to  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Vinnedge,  who  has  also  passed  away. 

In  public  affairs  Mr.  Williams  has  been  quite 
prominent.  He  served  for  twenty  years  as  justice 
of  the  peace  and  for  twenty-four  years  as  notary 
public.  He  has  gained  considerable  knowledge 
of  law,  and  while  presiding  over  the  justice  court 
his  decisions  were  characterized  by  the  most  strict 
impartiality.  He  owns  a  good  home  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Westville,  and  has  property  not  only  in 
Indiana,  but  also  in  other  states.  In  politics  he 
was  first  a  Whig,  and  cast  his  presidential  vote 
for  General  Scott  on  attaining  his  majority.  He 
then  supported  the  Whig  candidates  until  the 
Republican  party  sprung  into  existence,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  one  of  its  stalwart  advo¬ 
cates.  He  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to  the 
county  conventions,  and  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  principles  in  which  he  firmly 
believes.  In  addition  to  the  other  positions  he  has 
held,  he  has  served  as  township  trustee  for  one 
term  and  as  township  assessor  for  two  terms. 
Fraternally  he  has  been  a  Mason  for  fifty  years, 
belonging  to  the  lodge  at  Westville,  Indiana,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  was  connected  with  the  Odd 
Fellows’  society  in  Westville.  In  1864  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
at  Indianapolis,  and  was  named  as  one  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  estate  of  Daniel  West,  who 
left  by  his  will  funds  to  erect  the  Odd  Fellows 
hall  at  Westville,  Indiana,  and  also  the  Methodist 
church  there.  On  other  occasions  Mr.  Williams 
has  been  called  upon  to  act  as  administrator  of 
estates,  and  this  shows  that  the  people  repose  in 
him  the  utmost  confidence  and  that  he  is  well 
worthy  of  their  trust.  His  life  has  been  honor¬ 
able  and  upright,  and  he  certainly  deserves  men¬ 
tion  in  this  volume,  for  few  residents  of  LaPorte 
county  have  so  long  resided  within  its  borders 
and  none  have  been  more  active  and  influential 
in  public  affairs. 

HON.  EMMET  H.  SCOTT.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  and  honor¬ 
able  business  career  Emmet  H.  Scott  has 
been  connected  with  the  lumber  trade  and  kindred 
industries  growing  out  of  the  utilization  of  the 
great  forests  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of 
mankind.  He  has  been  a  promoter  of  a  number 
of  business  concerns  of  prominence  and  far- 
reaching  effect  leading  to  the  expansion  of  trade 


interests  and  advancing  general  as  well  as  indi¬ 
vidual  prosperity.  Realizing  that  failure  or  suc¬ 
cess  depends  not  upon  environment,  but  upon  the 
Inherent  powers  of  the  individual,  Emmet  H. 
Scott  has  so  directed  his  labors  that  he  seems  to 
have  realized  at  every  point  of  his  progress  the 
possibilities  for  accomplishment  at  that  point  and 
he  is  to-day  a  man  of  means. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Broome  county.  New 
York,  in  1842,  a  son  of  Wiley  H.  and  Aseneth 
(Locke)  Scott.  His  father  was  born  in  Otsego 
county,  New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  town  of  Nineveh  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  where  he  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits, 
becoming  a  prosperous  farmer.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  year  1872.  His  wife  was  bom  in 
the  Empire  state  and  came  of  a  family  claiming 
an  interesting  Revolutionary  ancestry.  Several 
members  of  the  Locke  family  had  already  joined 
the  patriotic  army  as  soldiers  under  Washington 
when,  the  colonists  being  sorely  oppressed  and  in 
great  need  of  others  to  enlist,  a  younger  member 
of  the  Locke  family  was  singled  out  for  im¬ 
mediate  urgent  duty,  and  in  order  to  get  him  ready 
in  time  the  women  of  the  household  sheared  a 
sheep,  carded  and  spun  the  wool  and  made  a  pair 
of  trousers  for  him  all  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Emmet  H.  Scott  was  reared  upon  his  father’s 
farm.  He  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town  and  continued  his 
studies  in  Blakeslee’s  Academy,  a  select  school  at 
Harpersville,  New  York.  He  then  taught  school 
for  one  winter,  and  in  February,  1863,  came  to 
the  west,  where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  joint 
express  office  of  the  Adams  &  American  Express 
companies  at  Centralia,  Illinois.  He  continued 
in  that  situation  until  October  of  the  same  year, 
when  on  account  of  his  health  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  there  secured  employment  in  the 
construction  department  of  the  Albany  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Railroad,  in  which  he  remained  until 
February,  1867,  when  he  came  to  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
both  the  construction  and  operating  departments 
of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  Railroad 
Company,  building  a  line  from  LaPorte  to  Peru, 
Indiana.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  road  was 
in  operation  from  LaPorte  to  Plymouth  in  Mar¬ 
shall  county.  Mr.  Scott  displayed  considerable 
skill  as  a  railroad  builder,  and  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  the  road  in  question,  which  had  been  im¬ 
perfectly  constructed  and  much  worn,  was  re¬ 
built  between  LaPorte  and  Plymouth,  and  he 
also  bad  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  road  from  Plymouth  to  Peru.  In 
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the  fall  of  1869,  however,  he  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  railroad  company  and 
removed  to  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

At  that  place  Mr.  Scott  entered  upon  what  has 
been  the  most  important  work  of  his  life,  the  lum¬ 
ber  manufacturing  business.  The  development 
of  the  lumber  industry  was  becoming  a  most  im¬ 
portant  work  in  Michigan,  and  it  was  here  that 
Mr.  Scott  laid  the  foundation  for  the  prosperity 
which  has  since  attended  his  efforts.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1876,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  La  Porte 
and  acquired  an  interest  in  the  wheel  factory 
then  being  controlled  by  William  Niles.  The 
style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Niles  &  Scott, 
and  in  1881  the  Niles  &  Scott  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  to  manufacture  wheels  for  implements 
and  vehicles,  Mr.  Scott  becoming  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  He  and  Mr.  Niles 
remained  in  active  control  of  the  industry  until 
June,  1902,  when  they  sold  their  interests  entirely 
to  another  corporation,  but  the  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  won  by  them  through  long 
years  of  honorable  manufacturing  was  considered 
such  a  valuable  asset  that  the  new  company  re¬ 
tained  the  old  name,  and  the  business  is  still  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  style  of  the  Niles  &  Scott  Com¬ 
pany.  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  im¬ 
portant  industries  of  LaPorte  and  has  been  an 
important  element  in  gaining  to  the  city  its  promi¬ 
nent  position  as  a  manufacturing  center. 

Mr.  Scott's  connection  with  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  continued  until  1887,  for  he  retained  large 
interests  in  Michigan  even  after  he  returned  to 
LaPorte.  In  1894  he  was  the  promoter  and  began 
the  development  of  the  town  of  Munising,  on 
Lake  Superior,  in  Alger  county,  in  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  He  bought  the  site  of  the 
town  and  organized  a  railroad  company  which 
built  a  line  from  Munising  to  Little  Lake,  now 
part  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 
This  was  known  as  the  Munising  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  Scott  had  charge  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  road.  It  was  through 
his  superior  enterprise,  laudable  ambition,  capable 
management  and  influence  that  important  indus¬ 
tries  were  established  at  Munising,  including  a 
large  tannery,  three  lumber  mills,  shingle  mills 
and  other  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 
His  operations  in  the  town  have  resulted  in  great 
and  rapid  development  there,  on  account  of  which 
Alger  county  in  the  decade  between  1890  and 
1900  had  the  largest  growth  in  population  in  its 
history^,  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  county  in  that  state.  Mr.  Scott's 
connection  with  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louis¬ 


ville  Railroad  Company  was  resumed  for  a  time 
after  his  return  to  LaPorte  in  1876,  he  being 
called  upon  the  road  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
ceivership,  foreclosure  and  sale  of  that  road, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
system.  His  operations  at  Munising  did  not 
make  any  change  in  his  residence,  for  he  has 
maintained  his  home  continuously  in  LaPorte 
since  1876. 

A  man  capable  of  instituting  and  controlling 
gigantic  enterprise  ha.$  a  breadth  of  nature  and 
a  scope  of  resources  that  permits  him  to  become 
an  active  factor  not  only  in  business  circles,  but 
in  other  lines  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  most  public-spirited  and 
progressive  citizen,  and  aside  from  his  business 
interests  has  done  much  for  the  development, 
improvement  and  progress  of  LaPorte.  For  five 
years  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  city,  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  May,  1889,  and  retiring 
from  the  position  in  September,  1894.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  executives  the  city  has 
ever  had,  for  he  managed  its  affairs  as  he  does 
his  business  interests,  with  system,  dispatch  and 
untiring  devotion  to  the  general  good.  His  alle¬ 
giance  is  given  to  the  Democracy.  He  is  a  man 
of  broad  and  liberal  views,  and  to  his  own  efforts 
may  be  attributed  the  splendid  success  which  has 
crowned  his  life  work. 

Mr.  Scott  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  R.  Niles,  the  wedding  being  celebrated  in 
LaPorte  in  1870.  She  was  born  on  the  same 
block  of  ground  on  which  the  Scott  residence  now 
stands.  The  history  of  the  Niles  family  is  a 
distinguished  one,  and  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  sketch  of  William  Niles,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Scott,  on  another  page  of  this  volume.  To  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Scott  were  bom  two  children  who  are 
now  living,  a  son  and  daughter,  Emmet  and 
Fannie.  They  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  four 
daughters  by  death  in  early  life,  named  Mary, 
Margaret,  Sarah  and  Katharina. 

OTIS  KING,  an  honored  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war  and  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Clinton 
township,  his  home  being  on  section  19,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  LaPorte  county,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  Michigan  City  on  the  17th  of  January,  1848. 
His  father,  Otis  King,  Sr.,  who  was  a  tanner  by 
occupation,  was  born  in  Enfield,  Connecticut.  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1811,  and  was  married  in  New  York  city 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1833,  to  Miss  Catharine  R. 
Clements,  who  was  born  in  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  June  to,  1810.  They  became  the  par¬ 
ents  of  four  children,  namely :  Emeline,  who  was 
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born  August  25,  1834,  and  died  February  15, 
1845  i  Belinda,  who  was  born  November  3,  1838, 
and  died  December  17,  1872;  Wilhelmina,  bom 
March  27,  1843  J  Otis,  who  is  the  youngest  of 
the  family. 

Mr.  King  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  in 
the  county,  attending  school  here.  He  has  made 
farming  his  principal  occupation  throughout  life, 
and  since  1878  has  owned  and  operated  his  pres¬ 
ent  farm  on  section  19,  Clinton  township.  The 
well  tilled  fields  and  neat  and  thrifty  appearance 
of  the  place  indicate  his  careful  supervision  and 
show  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  vocation 
which  he  follows.  During  the  dark  days  of  the 
rebellion  he  enlisted,  May  10,  1864,  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  one  hundred  days’ 
service,  becoming  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-eighth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry, 
with  which  he  served  until  his  term  of  enlistment 
expired  in  September,  1864. 

On  the  2 1st  of  April,  1875,  Mr.  King  married 
Miss  Effie  J.  Hansford,  who  was  bom  in  Porter 
county,  Indiana,  October  15,  1852,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Dillingham) 
Hansford,  a  farmer  living  near  Valparaiso  in  that 
county,  and  the  wedding  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  upon  his  fatm.  Twelve  children  blessed 
this  union,  their  names  and  dates  of  birth  being 
as  follows:  Loubelle  W.,  February  11,  1876; 
Harriet  B.,  February  27,  1878;  Effie  J.,  May  21, 
1879;  Abigail  H.,  August  30,  1880;  Frank,  June 

24,  1882;  Ralph  W.,  February  4,  1884;  Loren  O., 
July  5,  1885 ;  Marjory  A.,  February  9,  1887 ; 
Elsie  W.,  March  9,  18 88;  John  N.,  October  27, 
1890;  Hardy  J.,  November  2,  1891;  and  CathT 
arine  R.,  June  10,  1894.  Loubelle  W.  is  now  the 
wife  of  Bert  Cites,  a  farmer  of  Clinton  township ; 
Effie  J.,  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Robe,  a  machinist 
of  Indiana  Harbor;  Abigail  H.  died  January  7, 
1883,  and  Frank  died  January  6,  1883,  and  they 
are  buried  in  the  same  grave ;  and  the  others  are 
still  at  home  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  King  is  independent  in  politics,  voting 
for  the  men  whom  he  thinks  best  qualified  for 
office,  regardless  of  party  ties,  and  he  gives  his 
support  to  all  measures  which  he  believes  calcu¬ 
lated  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  community 
along  social,  moral  and  material  lines. 

THEODORE  HUPP.  Among  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  and  representative  farmers  of  LaPorte 
county  is  numbered  Theodore  Hupp,  who  is  now 
living  on  section  35,  Union  township.  He  was 
born  in  Pleasant  township,  this  county,  October 

25,  1838,  and  is  of  German  lineage.  His  father, 


Isaac  Hupp,  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  was 
reared  and  married  there,  the  lady  of  his  choice 
being  Eliza  Snyder,  who  was  also  born  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  On  leaving  that  state  they  came  di¬ 
rect  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  arriving  some¬ 
time  in  the  thirties.  Their  first  home  was  near 
Westville,  and  afterward  Mr.  Isaac  Hupp  owned 
land  near  Valparaiso.  Subsequently  he  located 
in  Pleasant  township  and  then  in  Union  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  about  sixty- 
three  years.  Mrs.  Eliza  Hupp  passed  away  in 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  while  living  with  her 
daughter,  being  then  eighty-six  years  of  age. 
•They  were  both  consistent  members  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Hupp  was 
a  Democrat  in  his  political  affiliations.  He  was 
ever  honest  and  upright,  was  fair  and  just  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellow  men  and  left  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  an  example  well  worthy  of  emulation.  To 
him  and  his  wife  were  born  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest, 
who  died  when  but  three  years  old,  all  are  still 
living. 

Theodore  Hupp  is  the  third  child  and  second 
son  of  this  family.  He  was  reared  in  LaPorte 
county  in  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  during  the  summer  months  and 
attending  the  district  schools  in  the  winter  season. 
He  assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  home  farm  until 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  occurred  in  1873, 
the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Mary  Belle 
Galbreth,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  (Love) 
Galbreth,  who  were  early  settlers  of  LaPorte.  Mrs. 
Hupp  was  born  in  Galena  township,  LaPorte 
county,  and  is  the  second  daughter  in  a  family 
of  two  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Her  education 
was  acquired  in  the  district  schools  in  her  home 
town  and  the  city  schools  of  LaPorte,  and  for 
several  years  she  was  a  successful  teacher  of  this 
county.  A  cultured  lady  of  natural  refinement, 
she  has  many  friends  in  the  community  and  ex¬ 
erts  a  strong  influence  in  social  life.  At  the 
time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hupp  lo¬ 
cated  on  their  present  home,  and  as  the  years 
passed  four  sons  were  added  to  the  household: 
Fred,  who  married  Minnie  Melson,  by  whom  he 
has  one  daughter,  Morene;  Earl,  who  is  a  clerk 
in  the  A.  P.  Andrews  Bank  of  LaPorte;  Burr, 
who  is  the  shipping  clerk  at  Swift’s  Soap  Fac¬ 
tory,  Chicago;  Ora,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two 
months.  Fred  was  a  graduate  of  the  LaPorte 
high  school  in  the  class  of  1893,  and  was  a  teacher 
for  three  years  in  the  county.  Earl  is  a  student 
of  the  LaPorte  high  school.  Burr  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1897.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hupp  and  chil- 
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dren  are  all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Friends  So¬ 
ciety,  their  church  being  in  Union  township. 

Mr.  Hupp  gives  his  time  and  energies  to  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  is  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  county.  He  owns  six 
hundred  acres  of  well  improved  land  which  he  is 
now  operating  with  the  aid  of  his  son  Fred.  In 
his  farming  methods  he  is  progressive  and  enter¬ 
prising,  quick  to  adopt  all  new  methods  which  he 
believes  will  prove  of  practical  benefit  in  the 
fann  work.  He  votes  with  the  Democracy,  and 
is  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  party.  An 
early  citizen  of  the  county,  he  is  well  known,  and 
there  has  been  in  his  life  record  many  elements  to 
commend  him  to  the  confidence,  good  will  and 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 

JON  NELSON  KELLY  is  one  of  the 
younger  representatives  of  the  medical  fraternity 
in  LaPorte  county  and  has  qualified  himself  so 
carefully  for  his  chosen  life  work  that  he  occupies 
to-day  a  very  enviable  position  among  his  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  in  the  northwestern  part  of  In¬ 
diana.  He  is  a  close,  earnest  and  discriminating 
student,  and  his  labors  have  been  attended  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  might  well  be  envied  by 
an  older  practitioner. 

A  native  son  of  Indiana,  he  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1876,  and  is  the  third  in  a  family  of 
ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters, 
whose  parents  were  John  H.  and  Lucy  J.  (Clark) 
Kelly.  Six  of  the  children  are  yet  living.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  born 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1848,  and  was  but  an  infant 
when  brought  by  his  parents  to  America.  The 
family  home  was  established  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  after  a  year  they  removed  to  North  Judson, 
Indiana,  where  the  grandfather  was  employed 
by  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company.  John 
Kelly  was  apprenticed  when  but  thirteen  years  of 
age  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tinner.  He  afterward 
purchased  his  employer's  interest  and  has  been 
in  the  hardware  and  implement  business  since 
that  time,  a  prosperous  and  enterprising  merchant 
of  Winamac,  Indiana.  Politically  he  is  an  ardent 
Democrat,  and  his  fellow  townsmen,  recognizing 
his  worth  and  ability,  called  him  to  public  office  in 
1884  by  electing  him  county  clerk  of  Pulaski 
county,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1892. 
He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the  town  board 
on  various  occasions,  has  represented  his  party 
as  a  delegate  to  county  and  state  conventions, 
and  has  taken  a  very  active  and  helpful  part  in 
advancing  its  interests.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
connected  with  the  Royal  Arcanum.  His  wife 


is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  June  14,  1852, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Mary  Ann  Clark. 
She  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  was 
reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  of  which  she 
has  always  been  an  adherent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
H.  Kelly  make  their  home  in  the  city  of  Wina¬ 
mac,  Indiana,  and  are  leading  and  influential 
residents  of  that  place.  Of  their  children  six  are 
yet  living.  The  eldest  son,  William  H.,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Indiana  University  of  the  class 
of  1895  and  at  one  time  was  principal  of  the 
Bluffton  high  school,  while  at  the  present  time  he 
is  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  at  Winamac. 
All  of  their  children  are  residents  of  Indiana,  and 
C.  A.  Kelly  is  now  a  senior  in  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  of  Purdue  University. 

Dr.  Kelly  was  reared  in  Winamac,  his  native 
town,  and  his  primary  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools,  in  which  he  continued  as  a 
student  until  he  had  completed  the  high  school 
course.  When  but  eight  years  of  age  he  began  to 
learn  the  typesetter's  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  was  earning  a  salary  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  county  newspapers,  the  Winamac  Re¬ 
publican.  He  was  thus  connected  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business  at  Winamac  and  at  Logansport, 
Indiana,  for  about  ten  years.  However,  during 
that  time  he  attended  school  to  some  extent,  and 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  determined  to  make 
the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work.  To  this 
end  he  entered  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  fall  of  1895,  spending  one  year 
in  that  institution,  after  which  he  became  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Central  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Indianapolis.  There  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  class  of  1898.  About  this  time  the 
country  became  engaged  in  war  with  Spain,  and 
Dr.  Kelly  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  hospital 
corps  in  July,  1898.  He  reported  for  duty  at 
Camp  Alger,  was  thence  sent  to  Fort  Meyer, 
where  he  remained  for  six  months  as  acting  hos¬ 
pital  steward,  and  about  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment  was  sent  on 
board  the  transport  Grant  and  was  there  for  about 
a  month,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1899. 

Dr.  Kelly  at  once  returned  to  his  home  and 
entered  upon  his  professional  career  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon  at  Westville,  Indiana,  opening 
his  office  on  the  13th  of  February,  1899.  Here 
he  has  since  been  located,  and  his  large  practice 
is  indicative  of  his  skill  and  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  of  the  medical  science. 

Dr.  Kelly  was  united  in  marriage  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1901,  to  Miss  Edna  M.  Hixon,  a  daugh- 
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ter  of  Edward  and  Anna  M.  (Hosmer)  Hixon. 
She  was  educated  in  the  high  school  of  Westville, 
Indiana.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife  now  occupy 
a  comfortable  home  at  the  corner  of  Short  and 
Ridge  streets.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
Westville  Tent  No.  31,  K.  O.  T.  M.,  of  which  he 
is  examining  physician,  and  he  belongs  to  West¬ 
ville  Lodge  No.  286,  K.  P.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Westville  Lodge  No.  192,  F.&  A.  M. ;  LaPorte 
Chapter  No.  40,  R.  A.  M. ;  LaPorte  Council  No. 
36,  R.  &  S.  M.,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Eastern  Star  No.  133,  at  Westville.  He  is 
likewise  connected  with  Rathbone  Sisters,  No. 
274.  While  he  is  prominent  in  social  circles,  he 
gives  his  attention  largely  to  his  practice,  letting 
nothing  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  medical  fraternity.  He  belongs  to  the  Porter 
County  Medical  Society  and  to  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Indiana.  In  the  sick-room  his  cheery 
manner  makes  him  very  welcome,  and  his  profes¬ 
sional  aid  has  been  of  marked  value  in  restoring 
health  to  his  many  patients. 

ROMAN  GRUSE  is  the  present  proprietor 
and  owner  of  the  Hotel  Wanatah,  the  indispen¬ 
sable  and  high-class  hostelry  of  the  town  of  Wan¬ 
atah,  and  which  under  his  management  has  be¬ 
come  popular  and  returned  good  profits,  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  to  the  critical  public  com¬ 
forts  and  accommodations  which  cause  strangers 
to  entertain  the  most  cordial  feelings  for  the  town. 
As  the  hotels  are  the  standards  by  which  a  city 
is  judged  it  is  the  happy  fortune  of  Wanatah 
that  it  possesses  such  an  up-to-date  and  genial 
landlord  for  its  public  house  as  Mr.  Gruse. 

Mr.  Gruse  was  born  in  Germany,  June  14, 
1854,  and  remained  in  the  old  country  for  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life.  He  attended  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  for 
about  three  years  was  in  the  grocery  business  in 
Czarnikan,  Province  of  Posen.  He  came  to 
America  and  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  in  1873, 
and  for  the  first  five  months  worked  in  a  lumber 
yard  in  the  latter  place.  He  came  to  Wanatah  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  worked  on  the  farm 
of  William  Coulter  for  a  time  and  then  for  Mrs. 
Richmond.  For  a  few  years  he  clerked  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  store  of  Peter  Fudenski  in  Wanatah,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1879  worked  for  the  Monon  Rail¬ 
road  Company  as  gateman.  From  1882  until 
1891  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  in 
Wanatah  on  his  own  account.  In  the  latter  year 
he  bought  the  Hotel  Wanatah,  and  fitted  it  up 
with  modern  conveniences  and  gave  it  excellent 
service,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  con¬ 


ducted  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  patrons  and  with 
gratifying  success  for  himself. 

February  1,  1880,  Mr.  Gruse  was  married  to 
Miss  Josephine  Price,  a  native  of  LaPorte  county 
and  the  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Price,  early 
settlers  of  LaPorte  county,  where  Josephine  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cass 
township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gruse  were  the  parents 
of  four  daughters,  Anna,  Rosa,  Frances  and 
Lucy.  His  first  wife  died  in  1898,  and  Mr.  Gruse 
married  for  his  present  wife  Mrs.  Pauline  Gross, 
the  widow  of  Gottlieb  Gross.  She  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  was  married  before  coming  to  this 
country.  She  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by 
her  first  marriage :  Frank,  Bertha  and  L.  J.  Gross, 
the  last  named  a  grocer  in  Wanatah.  Mr.  Gruse, 
as  a  resident  of  Wanatah  and  vicinity  for  thirty 
years,  has  taken  his  place  among  the  leading  men 
of  the  town,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  being 
highly  esteemed  in  all  the  relations  of  a  busy  and 
useful  life. 

ANDREW  C.  JOHNSON  has  been  an  hon¬ 
ored  and  worthy  citizen  of  LaPorte  county  for 
thirty-four  years.  He  was  born  in  Jorrkoping, 
Sweden,  and  is  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  four 
sons  and  four  daughters,  whose  parents  were 
Johannas  and  Johanna  (Nelson)  Johnson.  All 
the  children  are  yet  living,  and  five  are  residents 
of  America.  One  is  in  Oakland,  California,  and 
four  reside  in  New  Durham  township,  LaPorte 
county. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  educated  in  his  native  land, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  but 
also  followed  the  occupation  of  farming.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  he  took  passage  on  a  westward- 
bound  steamer  that  weighed  anchor  at  Gothen¬ 
burg  for  New  York.  Severe  weather  was  en¬ 
countered  on  the  voyage  between  Sweden  and 
England,  but  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days  Mr. 
Johnson  reached  the  American  port,  and  on  the 
3d  of  June  arrived  in  LaPorte  county.  When  he 
landed  in  the  United  States  he  did  not  possess  a 
ten-dollar  bill.  He  started  for  Chicago,  but  by 
accident  stopped  in  LaPorte  county,  where  he 
found  himself  among  a  strange  people,  whose 
language  and  customs  were  unfamiliar  to  him. 
He  at  once  .began  work  in  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship,  and  thus  earned  his  first  money  in  America. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  master  the  English 
tongue,  which  he  readily  did,  and  as  the  years 
have  advanced  he  has  improved  his  business  op- 
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portunities  until  he  now  stands  among  the  pros¬ 
perous  residents  of  his  adopted  county. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Jane  B.  Cathcart,  a  representative  of  a  prominent 
and  influential  family  of  LaPorte  county,  and  they 
were  married  January  4,  1883.  She  was  bom 
April  23,  1838,  on  the  old  homestead  where  she 
now  resides.  Her  father,  Charles  William  Cath¬ 
cart,  secured  part  of  this  land  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  parchment  deed  to  the  same  bears 
the  signature  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  He  went  all  the  way 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing 
the  president,  Andrew  Jackson,  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  lands.  Speculators  were  attempting  to 
take  the  improved  lands  by  locating  Indian  floats 
upon  them.  Although  Mr.  Cathcart  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  president  was  in  bed  he  demanded 
of  the  servant  that  he  be  admitted  because  of  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  business.  When  the  word 
was  brought  to  the  president  he  replied  that  the 
caller  should  be  admitted,  and  when  the  matter 
was  stated  President  Jackson,  with  characteristic 
brevity,  said,  “Cathcart,  put  this  matter  in  tangible 
form,  and  I  will  settle  it  in  twenty  minutes." 
Thus  the  errand  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Mr.  Cathcart  was  born  at  Funchal,  on  the 
island  of  Madeira,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1809,  and 
died  on  the  22d  of  August,  1888.  He  spent  the 
years  of  his  early  life  on  his  native  island,  his 
father,  James  Leander  Cathcart,  being  United 
States  consul  there  at  the  time.  He  was  of 
Scotch  lineage,  and  his  people  were  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  faith.  He  was  six  years  of  age  when  he 
first  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  father  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Barbary  states,  and  was  incarcerated  in  Algiers 
for  eleven  years,  but  because  of  useful  service 
which  he  rendered  the  dey  of  Algiers  he  was 
finally  released,  and,  it  is  said,  was  the  only 
prisoner  of  that  country  who  ever  earned  his 
freedom.  His  indomitable  spirit  of  patriotism 
enabled  him  to  rise  from  abject  slavery  to  become 
Christian  clerk  of  the  dey,  being  the  medium  to 
approach  the  dey  when  the  ambassadors  could  not 
gain  an  audience.  He  was  sent  by  the  dey  to  the 
United  States  with  dispatches,  but  had  to  pay 
his  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Cathcart,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  was 
near  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  on  board  a 
steamer,  when  he  first  saw  the  American  flag, 
and  it  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Francis  S.  Key 
wrote  the  national  anthem,  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  Because  of  his  father’s  serving  as 
United  States  consul  at  different  places  Mr.  Cath¬ 


cart  received  his  education  in  various  schools  and 
under  varying  circumstances.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  penetration  of  thought,  however,  of 
keen  discrimination,  and,  although  he  never  at¬ 
tended  school  one  day  after  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  gained  a  broad  knowledge  through  experi¬ 
ence,  reading  and  observation.  He  sailed  on  the 
high  seas  before  the  mast  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one,  and  was  also  a  ship 
carpenter,  for  which  double  duty  he  received  four¬ 
teen  dollars  a  month.  In  1831  he  started  westward, 
and  was  engaged  in  filing  bonds  for  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  government  land  office.  John  Moore 
of  this  office  persuaded  him  to  come  to  northwest¬ 
ern  Indiana,  and  inthe  spring  of  1831  he  arrived 
in  LaPorte  county,  largely  covering  the  distance 
between  here  and  Washington  on  foot.  He  also 
carried  a  pack  weighing  forty  pounds,  consist¬ 
ing  mostly  of  books.  He  settled  upon  land  nine 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  LaPorte,  then  be¬ 
longing  to  the  government,  and  did  surveying  for 
the  government  for  some  time.  In  1835,  when 
speculators  were  about  to  rob  settlers  of  their 
claims  by  locating  floats  upon  their  improvements, 
he  went  to  Washington  and  had  the  matter  set¬ 
tled,  as  above,  through  his  interview  with  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  befriend¬ 
ing  the  early  settlers  here  and  in  securing  the 
establishment  of  homes.  From  the  Indians  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  land,  and  had  also  bought 
property  from  the  government,  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  now  has  in  her  possession  some  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  deeds  bearing  the  president’s  signature. 
One  is  dated  September  2,  1839,  and  was  signed 
by  Martin  Van  Buren,  while  another,  of  the  date 
of  April  20,  1849,  was  signed  by  Zachary  Taylor. 

Mr.  Cathcart  was  elected  to  almost  every  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  county  and 
district,  and  refused  the  nomination  for  governor. 
He  served  as  representative  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  also  in  Congress,  and  was  senator  from 
Indiana  at  one  time,  following  the  death  of  Sena¬ 
tor  James  Whitcomb.  He  was  for  two  terms  a 
representative  at  Washington,  and  he  exerted 
strong  influence  in  our  national  as  well  as  in  state 
legislation.  He  foresaw  the  trouble  from  slavery, 
and  used  to  tell  Davis  (and  others),  when  they 
boasted  of  their  superiority,  that  the  northern  men 
were  not  cowards,  but  slow  to  anger,  but  when 
roused  would  fight,  and  “fight  like  hell,  too." 
In  ante-bellum  days  he  was  a  free-trade  Demo¬ 
crat,  very  ardent  in  his  support  of  its  principles, 
but  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  he  upheld 
the  country's  honor,  regardless  of  partisan  lines. 
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and  used  his  influence  to  support  thei  Union 
cause.  He  canvassed  the  district  thoroughly  in 
the  interest  of  his  country,  and  four  soldiers  went 
from  the  Cathcart  home  to  the  scene  of  battle, 
while  Mrs.  Johnson  herself  labored  in  connection 
with  the  sanitary  commission,  and  did  much  good 
service  for  the  boys  in  blue. 

Mr.  Cathcart  also  served  as  one  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  electors  from  the  state  of  Indiana.  In  the 
pioneer  epoch  of  the  county  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  was  always  friendly. 
During  the  Black  Hawk  war  he  went  to  old  Fort 
Dearborn  with  supplies,  such  as  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  food,  and  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
he  found  signs  that  indicated  that  the  children 
had  been  brained  to  death  on  the  door-posts  of  the 
houses.  This  was  in  1832,  when  there  was  little 
of  Chicago  save  the  old  Fort  Dearborn.  Mr. 
Cathcart’s  ideas  concerning  religious  belief  were 
in  accord  with  those  of  Thomas  Payne  and 
Robert  Ingersoll.  In  1856  he  began  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  spiritualism,  and  though  at  first  he  called 
it  a  humbug  he  ultimately  became  one  of  its 
strong  advocates,  and  died  in  that  faith. 

His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Jose¬ 
phine  Lemon,  and  was  born  in  Charleston,  Indi¬ 
ana,  August  2,  1819,  and  died  in  Wheeling, 
Missouri,  November  5,  1879,  was  a  lady  of  strong 
personality,  amiable  disposition  and  kindly  na¬ 
ture.  Her  father,  Major  John  M.  Lemon,  was 
receiver  in  the  United  States  land  office  at  La- 
Porte  in  an  early  day.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  and  also  saw  the 
famous  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  shot  at  if  not 
killed  by  R.  M.  Johnson.  He  and  his  wife  were 
reared  in  Kentucky,  of  Scotch  lineage,  whence 
they  came  to  Indiana  ere  the  admission  of  the 
state  into  the  Union.  Among  the  ancestors  were 
those  who  fought  for  independence  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  so  that  Mrs.  Johnson  is  entitled  to 
membership  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Cathcart  were 
interred  in  Pine  Lake  cemetery  in  LaPorte,  in 
that  portion  known  as  Poet's  Hill.  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
cart  was  also  a  believer  in  spiritualism. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  an  extensive  reader  and 
deep  thinker,  and  in  her  home  has  one  of  the 
best  private  libraries  of  the  county,  containing 
many  choice  and  standard  works  of  literature 
as  well  as  scientific  volumes.  Her  father  was  also 
a  student,  and  left  many  of  his  books  to  his  heirs. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Emerson  Class  at  La¬ 
Porte,  also  a  life  member  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Library  Association  of  Westville.  She  is  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  spiritualism  and  a  student  of  evolution, 


and  a  strong  believer  in  the  Darwinian  theory. 
In  her  father's  family  were  six  children,  of  whom 
she  is  the  only  daughter,  and  the  eldest  child. 
She  has  one  brother  now  living,  Henry  M.,  who 
is  living  retired  in  LaPorte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  traveled  quite  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  thus  h^ve  gained  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  America  and .  her  people.  In 
1898-9  they  took  a  long  trip  through  old  Mexico, 
and  on  the  Pacific  slope  visited  California  and 
Oregon.  They  covered  ten  thousand  miles,  and 
brought  back  many  interesting  souvenirs  of  the 
journey.  They  have  also  visited  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  Florida,  and  have  a  very  large  col¬ 
lection  of  shells,  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  the 
different  countries  visited,  together  with  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  axes,  arrow  points  and  other 
Indians  relics.  Many  beautiful  paintings  and  en¬ 
gravings  adorn  the  walls  of  their  home  and  add 
to  its  attractiveness.  Among  the  souvenirs  is  an 
old  timepiece  which  was  carried  by  General 
Washington's  aide  de  camp,  a  Mr.  Woodside, 
who  was  an  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the 
paternal  line. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  reside  in  the  old  Cath¬ 
cart  homestead,  the  house  having  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Cathcart  before  he  thought  of  marriage.  It 
is  situated  about  two  miles  east  of  Westville,  and 
is  known  as  Cathcart's  Grove.  They  have  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of  highly  im-. 
proved  land,  and  other  property*  makes  their 
possessions  aggregate  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
acres.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  farmer  who  is  very 
methodical  and  tasty,  as  the  beautiful  farm  testi¬ 
fies.  He  is  a  landscape  gardener,  as  it  were,  and 
the  large  spacious  lawns,  and  neatly  kept  premises 
are  objects  of  admiration  to  the  passer-by.  In  the 
county  they  are  very  widely  known,  being  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  all,  and  the  circle  of  their 
is  almost  co-extensive  with  the  circle  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintances,  while  the  hospitality  of  the  house¬ 
hold  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes 
of  LaPorte  county. 

BROOK  TRAVIS,  a  prominent  horse  dealer 
and  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Pleasant  township, 
was  bom  in  Union  township,  LaPorte  county,  on 
the  9th  day  of  April,  1843.  His  father,  Allen 
Travis,  was  a  native  of  Schoharie  county,  New 
York,  and  was  reared,  educated  and  married 
there.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Travis,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Allen  Travis  to  LaPorte  county  and  here 
spent  his  remaining  days,  dying  in  Union  town¬ 
ship.  It  was  in  1842  that  Allen  Travis  left  the 
Empire  state  and  came  to  Indiana,  establishing 
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his  home  in  Union  township,  LaPorte  county, 
where  he  improved  a  farm,  upon  which  he  re¬ 
mained  throughout  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was 
a  pioneer  settler  and  aided  in  reclaiming  the  re¬ 
gion  for  the  purposes  of  civilization.  In  his  farm 
work  he  prospered,  becoming  the  owner  of  richly 
cultivated  fields  as  the  result  of  his  own  labors. 
He  wedded  Miss  Keziah  Waxham,  a  native  of 
England,  who  came  with  her  parents  to  America 
in  her  girlhood  days.  She  was  reared  in  New 
York,  and  to  her  husband  she  proved  a  faithful 
companion  and  helpmate  on  life's  journey,  al¬ 
though  she  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
passing  away  in  Union  township,  LaPorte 
county,  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  while  Mr. 
John  Travis  died  on  the  old  homestead  in  1863. 
They  were  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  In  the  family  were  three 
sons  that  grew  to  manhood,  all  born  in  Union 
township,  namely:  E.  M.,  who  now  resides  in 
this  township ;  Jerome,  a  resident  of  Kansas ;  and 
Brook,  who  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

Upon  the  old  family  homestead  Brook  Travis 
was  reared  and  early  became  familiar  with  farm 
work,  while  in  the  public  schools  he  obtained  his 
education.  He  gave  his  father  the  benefit  of  his 
assistance  up  to  the  time  he  attained  his  majority. 
In  March,  1863,  he  sought  a  companion  and  help¬ 
mate  for  life's  journey,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  Vandewalker,  a  native  of  Indiana,  born 
in  Madison,  and  a  daughter  of  John  Vande¬ 
walker,  who  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  his 
family  during  her  infancy.  Mrs.  Travis  was 
therefore  reared  on  the  old  family  homestead  in 
Pleasant  township. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Travis 
took  his  bride  to  a  farm  in  Pleasant  township, 
where  he  now  resides  and  engages  in  general 
agricultural  pursuits  and  also  in  raising  horses 
and  other  stock.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  the 
breeding  of  horses,  and  his  place  is  now  called 
the  Stillwell  Stock  Farm.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county,  and  Mr.  Travis  has  won  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  as  the  owner  of  fine  horses, 
having  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  business 
since  1885.  He  not  only  breeds,  but  also  trains 
and  breaks  horses,  and  has  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  many  fine  animals.  He  has  upon  his  farm  a 
half-mile  track  used  for  training  purposes,  while 
he  breaks  his  horses  to  trotting  or  pacing,  as  the 
desire  may  be.  He  has  now  about  twenty-five 
head  of  well  bred  trotters  sired  by  Count  Louis 
No.  8781.  The  farm  comprises,  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  rich  land,  but  this  he  largely 
rents.  In  his  business  dealings  he  has  prospered, 
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and  is  now  the  possesser  of  a  very  handsome 
competence. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  have  been  born  four 
sons  and  a  daughter:  C.  A.,  who  is  a  resident 
of  Pleasant  township;  William,  who  follows 
farming  in  Union  township ;  James  E.,  a  railroad 
employe;  Gerald,  who  is  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  fine  horses ;  and  Anna  Grace,  who  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Travis  is  a  staunch  Republican  and 
has  been  honored  with  several  local  positions, 
having  served  as  trustee,  assessor  and  supervi¬ 
sor.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  county 
where  he  has  always  made  his  home,  and  now  en¬ 
joys  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

CARL  ZIPPEL.  Among  the  sturdy,  per¬ 
severing  and  honorable  sons  of  Germany  who 
have  become  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  mentioned'  Carl  Zippel, 
who  is  numbered  among  the  pioneer  settlers  and 
successful  agriculturists  of  LaPorte  county,  his 
homestead  being  located  in  section  24,  Cass 
township  He  was  born  in  Germany  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1841,  and  to  its  public  schools  he  is  in¬ 
debted  for  his  educational  training,  attending 
school  there  until  his  fourteenth  year.  Prior  to 
his  removal  to  this  country  he  learned  the  brick- 
maker's  trade,  continuing  in  that  occupation  until 
he  bade  adieu  to  his  home  in  the  fatherland  to 
seek  broader  opportunities  in  the  United  States, 
this  eventful  period  in  his  life  occurring  in  the 
year  1872. 

After  arriving  in  New  York  he  made  his  way 
to  Boston,  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  the  town  of  Wanatah, 
and  during  a  period  of  seven  years  was  also  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Michigan  City.  In  1875  he  purchased 
the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  on  which  was  located 
an  old  log  house.  His  first  purchase  consisted  of 
but  forty  acres,  but  as  the  years  have  passed  by 
and  as  time  has  rewarded  his  efforts  he  has  been 
enabled  to  add  thereto,  and  is  now  the  owner  of 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  acres,  all  of  which  he 
has  placed  under  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation, 
and  is  there  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

In  the  year  1868,  prior  to  his  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  Mr.  Zippel  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Wilhelmina  Kreger,  a  native 
daughter  of  Germany,  and  their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  nine  children,  five  of  whom  are  now 
living:  Augusta,  the  wife  of  Henry  Bresecke, 
John,  Herman,  Charles  and  Otto.  Of  the  four 
who  are  deceased,  two  passed  away  ere  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  family  from  Germany,  and  two  died 
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in  Cass  township,  LaPorte  county.  Throughout 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  this  locality  Mr.  Zip- 
pel  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  politically  he  votes  with  the  Republicans,  be¬ 
ing  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  party. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Evangelical 
church,  and  in  this  community  they  have  won 
many  warm  friends. 

WILLIAM  B.  BIDDLE,  A.  M.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law,  when  clothed  with  its  true 
dignity,  purity  and  strength,  must  rank  first  among 
the  callings  of  men,  for  law  rules  the  universe. 
The  work  of  the  legal  profession  is  to  formulate, 
to  harmonize,  to  regulate,  to  adjust,  to  administer 
those  rules  and  principles  that  underlie  and  per¬ 
meate  all  government  and  society  and  control  the 
varied  relations  of  men.  As  thus  viewed  there 
attaches  to  the  legal  profession  a  nobleness  that 
cannot  but  be  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  true  law¬ 
yer,  who,  rising  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  honest  in  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose, 
embraces  the  richness  of  learning,  the  firmness  of 
integrity  and  the  purity  of  morals,  together  with 
the  graces  and  general  amenities  of  life.  Of  such 
a  type  Judge  William  B.  Biddle  is  a  representa¬ 
tive.  For  forty-six  years  he  has  practiced  con¬ 
tinuously  in  LaPorte,  where  he  is  also  known  as 
one  of  the  prominent  and  representative  citizens. 

William  B.  Biddle  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  in  1830,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Catherine  Elizabeth  (Jones)  Bid¬ 
dle,  who  were  both  natives  of  the  same 
county,  and  representatives  of  old  families 
there.  In  1831  these  parents  moved  to 
Putnam  county,  Indiana,  where  Richard  Bid¬ 
dle  bought  government  land.  To  subdue  the 
forest  and  drain  the  wet  land  involved  the  labor 
of  many  years,  but  the  work  was  accomplished, 
and  the  reward  of  his  patience,  fortitude  and  toil 
was  a  good  farm,  which  became  profitable  when 
a  market  was  found  for  its  products.  There  for 
fifty  years  he  and  his  wife  made  their  home.  She 
died  in  1881,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
in  1888.  They  reared  a  family  of  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren/  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
second.  Six  of  their  sons  were  volunteers  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  another  in  tile  war  with  Spain. 

Judge  Biddle  obtained  his  preparatory  educa¬ 
tion  at  home,  under  the  instruction  of  his  parents, 
with  the  aid  of  an  occasional  term  in  the  district 
school  until  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Asbury,  now  De  Pauw, 
University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1855  with  the  degree 


of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  1858  received  the  de-, 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  same  institution. 
At  the  completion  of  his  college  course  he  came 
to  LaPorte,  which  has  been  his  home  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  forty-eight  years.  His  first  connection 
with  professional  circles  here  was  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  schools,  and  a  little  later  he  was 
for  two  or  three  years  deputy  county  treasurer. 
All  this  time,  however,  he  was  industriously 
studying  law,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  LaPorte  county.  He  was  not  long  in 
winning  public  confidence  and  patronage,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  has  maintained  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  fraternity  here.  His 
preparation  of  cases  is  thorough  and  exhaustive, 
he  grasps  the  strong  points  of  law  and  fact,  and 
his  presentation  of  authorities  and  his  deductions 
are  cogent,  forceful  and  convincing.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  ninth 
judicial  circuit,  then  comprising  eight  counties, 
upon  the  Republican  ticket,  serving  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  In  1888  he  was  a  candidate  of  the 
same  party  for  judge  of  the  circuit  composed  of 
St.  Joseph  and  LaPorte  counties.  He  received 
more  than  the  full  strength  of  his  party,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1897  Governor  Mount  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  this  county,  and 
he  remained  on  the  bench  for  about  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  made  an  excellent  record 
and  won  the  commendation  of  the  bar  and  the 
general  public.  He  has  also  served  as  city  at¬ 
torney,  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  practicing 
lawyers  and  most  honored  representatives  of  the 
legal  profession  in  northern  Indiana. 

In  1862  Judge  Biddle  enlisted  at  LaPorte  for 
service  in  the  Civil  war.  He  recruited  Com¬ 
pany  I,  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteers,  and 
was  made  first  lieutenant.  As  the  captain  never 
served  with  the  company,  Judge  Biddle  was  its 
commander  from  its  organization  until  May,  1864. 
His  regiment  became  attached  to  the  Fourteenth 
Army  Corps  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  that 
followed  the  retreat  of  General  Bragg  through 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  on  to  Chickamauga, 
where  it  participated  in  that  hotly  contested  batSe, 
and  where  Captain  Biddle  was  severely  wounded. 
Pie  was  incapacitated  for  field  service  for  ninety 
days,  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  rejoined  his 
command,  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  and  de¬ 
tailed  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Major  General 
Absalom  Baird,  then  commanding  the  Third 
Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  part  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  the  expedition 
through  the  Carolinas.  He  was  present  when 
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Johnston’s  army  surrendered  to  General  Sherman 
near  Raleigh,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
went  with  his  command  to  Washington,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  grand  review  of  the  army. 
In  June,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regi¬ 
ment,  having  been  brevetted  major  of  United 
States  Volunteers  for  meritorious  services.  Judge 
Eiddle  became  a  charter  member  of  Patton  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  upon  its  organization  in  LaPorte,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

In  i860  Judge  Biddle  was  married  in  La¬ 
Porte  to  Miss  Caroline  V.  Fravel,  a  daughter  of 
Abraham  Fravel,  one  of  the  prominent  early  set¬ 
tlers,  having  come  to  LaPorte  county  in  1835. 
This  happy  union  lasted  for  thirty  years,  but  in 
1890  was  broken  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Biddle. 
Judge  Biddle  is  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fratern¬ 
ity.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  honored  citizens  of  LaPorte,  and  his 
upright  character  and  sterling  worth  entitle  him  to 
this  high  position  in  the  public  esteem,  and  make 
him  worthy  of  the  warm  friendship  so  uniformly 
accorded  him  throughout  the  county  of  his  adop¬ 
tion. 

T.  B.  WILSON,  the  well  known  and  popular 
auctioneer,  residing  in  Wanatah,  and  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  business  and  farming  in¬ 
terests  of  LaPorte  county  for  many  years,  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  which  the 
county  can  claim.  His  grandfather,  Jeremiah 
Wilson,  was  born  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  days.  He 
located  at  the  famous  town  of  Old  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  in  1813,  when  it  was  still  the  center  of 
pioneer  history  in  the  great  Northwest  country. 
During  this  period  of  the  war  of  1812  Indiana 
was  the  battle  ground  between  the  British  and  In¬ 
dians  and  the  Americans,  and  this  old  pioneer  was 
one  of  those  who  shared  the  dangers  of  life  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  civilization.  He  died  in  Vigo 
county,  Indiana.  His  wife,  Johanna  (Moore) 
Wilson,  came  from  England  when  seventeen 
years  old. 

Jeremiah  Wilson,  the  son  of  this  Indiana  set¬ 
tler,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1811.  In  1829 
he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  make  LaPorte 
county  their  permanent  home  and  open  it  up  for 
civilization.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
county,  was  a  captain  in  the  militia,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier  under  the  great  General  Harrison  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe  fame.  He  established  a  tanyard  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  lake,  and  was  thus  prominent 
in  the  industrial  as  well  as  civil  and  public  life  of 


the  county.  Some  time  in  the  early  thirties  he 
moved  to  Union  Mills,  and  later  took  up  his  res¬ 
idence  on  the  farm  in  Clinton  township  where  T. 
B.  Wilson  was  born.  His  last  move  was  to  Cass 
township,  where  he  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  life.  His  political  belief  was  that  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  was  at  one  time  deputy 
sheriff  of  the  county  and  served  as  trustee  of  his 
township  for  many  years.  He  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  church,  and  was  on  the  side 
of  honor  and  right  whether  in  religious  matters  or 
affairs  of  a  secular  nature. 

Jeremiah  Wilson  married  Abigail  Wills,  who 
was  likewise  an  early  settler  of  LaPorte  county 
and  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
county’s  early  residents.  She  was  born  near  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  in  1829  came  to  this  county  with 
her  father,  John  E.  Wills,  who  settled  in  what  is 
known  as  Boot  Jack,  in  Wills  township,  which 
was  named  in  his  honor.  Mr!  Wills  was  a  native 
of  New  York  state.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
amount  of  LaPorte  county  land,  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  making  of  much  of  the  county’s  early 
history.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Wilson  were  the 
parents  of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  two  sons 
are  living. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson  was  the  eleventh  child,  and 
was  born  in  what  is  now  Clinton  township, 
LaPorte  county,  July  12,  1844.  His  birthplace 
was  a  Tog  cabin,  which  had  no  floor  except  the 
hard  ground,  contained  a  large  fireplace,  two  win¬ 
dows  and  two  doors,  and  was  a  typical  pioneer 
residence  of  that  time.  All  the  school  houses 
which  he  attended  with  the  exception  of  one  were 
also  of  logs.  He  remained  at  home  until  he  was 
married,  in  1864,  and  in  that  year  located  on  a 
farm  in  Cass  township,  and  was  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  for  many  years.  In  1890  he 
moved  to  Wanatah,  and  for  three  years  rented 
his  farm,  after  which  he  sold  it.  He  has  been 
in  the  auctioneer  business  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  within  late  years  has  also  engaged  in 
insurance  and  real  estate.  Both  in  his  private 
farming  enterprises  and  in  his  semi-public  career 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  much  ability, 
thoroughly  business-like  and  energetic  in  all  his 
actions,  and  has  prospered  and  won  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

On  December  4,  1864,  Mr.  Wilson  married 
Miss  Priscilla  Brick,  who  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
county,  Indiana,  July  14,  1842,  and  reared  near 
South  Bend.  Her  father,  W.  W.  Brick,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  St.  Joseph  county,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  in  his  day,  and  was  the 
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first  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  county.  Four 
children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  as 
follows:  Abigail  J.  is  thfc  wife  of  William  Marks, 
a  farmer  of  Cass  township ;  William  J.,  unmarried 
and  at  home,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1894,  of 
the  Wanatah  high  school,  is  a  painter  and  decora¬ 
tor;  Agnes  P.,  wife  of  L.  J.  Gross,  a  grocer  of 
Wanatah,  graduated  from  the  Wanatah  high 
school,  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  was  student  and  graduated  at  South  Bend 
high  school  and  she  taught  five  years  in  LaPorte 
county;  and  Frank  E.,  who  married  Ethel. E. 
Dolman,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Dolman,  the 
miller  of  Wanatah,  graduated  in  the  common 
school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  graduated  from 
the  Wanatah  high  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
being  one  of  the  bright  students  in  higher  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  cast  his  votes  for  Democratic 
candidates  since  coming  of  age,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  politics.  He  was  at  one  time  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  township  committee,  and 
has  been  elected  to  local  offices.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  for  many 
years  was  connected  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  He  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  are  highly  esteemed 
in  the  township  and  home  community. 

KILLIAN  A.  BRANT.  For  almost  forty 
years  Mr.  Brant  has  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte 
county,  and  is  now  one  of  the  well  known  agri¬ 
culturists  of  New  Durham  township,  where  he 
owns  and  operates  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  land.  He  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  28,  1837,  is 
the  fifth  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  both  to  Henry  and  Margaret 
(Shannon)  Brant,  but  only  three  are  now  living. 
He  has  twin  sisters,  Susannah  C.  and  Martha 
Jane.  The  former  is  the  widow  of  J.  S.  Buell,  of 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  is  the 
wife  of  James  Thompson,  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  married 
twice,  his  first  union  being  with  Mrs.  Katie  Criley, 
and  to  that  marriage  eight  children  were  bom,  of 
whom  two  still  survive  and  are  residents  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Henry  Brant,  a  native  of  the  Keystone 
state,  was  born  about  1796  and  was  of  German 
parentage.  His  entire  life  was  spent  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  his  business  career  he  was  fairly 
successful.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  church. 

Killian  A.  Brant  received  a  common  school  ed¬ 
ucation.  His  privileges  in  that  direction,  however, 


were  limited  to  three  months'  attendance  in  the 
winter  season,  and  the  school-house  was  built  of 
logs.  The  seats  were  benches,  and  consisted  of 
nothing  save  a  bench,  there  being  nothing  to  rest 
the  back  against.  The  writing  desk  was  made  by 
laying  a  board  upon  some  wooden  pins  driven  into 
the  wall,  and  goosequill  pens  were  then  in  use. 
The  master  was  rather  severe  in  his  measures  of 
discipline,  seeming  to  believe  in  the  old  axiom 
“spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.” 

Mr.  Brant  started  out  to  earn  his  own  living 
when  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  the  summer 
months  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  fields  and  the  stock,  and  his  youth 
was  thus  largely  a  period  of  toil.  For  fifteen  years 
after  leaving  home  he  worked  as  a  laborer  in  the 
woods,  receiving  only  eight  dollars  per  month 
for  his  services.  As  a  companion  and  and  help¬ 
mate  for  life's  journey  he  chose  Miss  Malinda 
Logan,  and  they  were  married  August  23,  i860. 
She  was  bom  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania, 
June  1,  1835,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Cath¬ 
erine  (Putnam)  Logan,  in  whose  family  were 
eight  children,  six  yet  living.  Of  these,  two  are 
residents  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  sister  is  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  while  the  others  are  in  In¬ 
diana.  Their  father  was  reared  in  Philadelphia 
and  became  a  mechanic.  He  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  and  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
he  and  his  wife  were  long  members. 

Mrs.  Brant  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  has  been  an  able  assistant  to  her  hus¬ 
band  since  they  started  out  on  life's  journey  to¬ 
gether,  more  than  forty-three  years  ago.  They 
first  rented  land  in  LaPorte  county,  and  seven 
years  had  passed  before  they  were  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  farm.  At  length,  however,  with  the 
money  they  had  acquired  through  their  industry 
and  economy,  Mr.  Brant  purchased  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  on  which  he  now  resides,  and 
has  since  made  excellent  improvements  on  the 
property.  About  one  hundred  acres  is  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  while  the  remaining  twenty-five  acres  is 
devoted  to  pasturage  purposes,  for  he  is  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  stock  as  well  as  of  grain. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brant  have  been  bom  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  two 
have  passed  away.  The  living  are  Frank  A.  and 
Stella.  The  former  attended  the  common  schools 
and  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  West- 
ville,  completing  the  course  at  the  age  of  fifteen — 
the  youngest  pupil  to  be  graduated  in  Westville. 
He  is  now  a  resident  of  California.  Stella  is  the 
wife  of  William  C.  Anderson,  who  is  a  motorman 
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on  the  interurban  railroad  between  LaPorte  and 
Michigan  City.  They  have  two  children,  Geneva 
and  Florence. 

Mr.  Brant  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jacksonian  Democracy,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  county  conventions  at  various 
times,  but  has  never  consented  to  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  office,  preferring  to  devote  his  time  and 
energies  to  his  business  affairs,  in  which  he  has 
met  with  creditable  success.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  at  Westville,  and  his  wife  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brant  have  an  old  parchment 
deed  signed  by  President  Van  Buren  and  exe¬ 
cuted  March  20,  1837,  and  is  a  valuable  souvenir 
in  their  home. 

DE  ALTON  H.  BOWELL,  a  well  known 
and  popular  druggist  of  Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana, 
has  been  a  life-long  resident  of  LaPorte  county, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Kankakee  township, 
August  13,  1856.  His  father,  Absalom  Carr 
Bowell,  was  born  in  Clark  county,  this  state,  De¬ 
cember  1,  1821,  and  in  the  spring  of  1834  came  to 
LaPorte  county  with  his  parents,  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Carr)  Bowell,  who  located  in  Wills  town¬ 
ship,  where  the  Bowell  family  cemetery  is  now 
situated.  John  Bowell  and  Elisha  Carr  took  up 
land  from  the  government,  a  part  of  which  was  in 
Fulton  county,  the  remainder  being  in  Wills  and 
Galena  townships,  this  county.  John  Bowell  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wills  township,  and  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  his  farm  devoted  his  attention 
until  called  to  his  final  rest. 

Absalom  C.  Bowell  grew  to  manhood  upon 
the  old  home  place  in  Wills  township  and  later 
removed  to  Kankakee  township,  locating  a  mile 
and  a  half  southwest  of  Rolling  Prairie,  where  he 
bought  a  farm  and  improved  it.  He  also  pur¬ 
chased  property  in  Galena  township,  and  had  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Kankakee  on 
the  north  line  of  the  township  and  one  hundred 
acres  where  he  first  settled.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1851,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Ireland,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Preble  county,  Ohio,  born  November  30, 
1825.  About  1831  she  removed  with  her  parents 
to  Michigan,  settling  on  the  banks  of  Diamond 
lake,  but  about  a  year  later  removed  to  Pleasant 
Valley  in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Joseph  county, 
Indiana.  She  died  August  27,  1893,  leaving  three 
sons,  namely:  James  Edwin,  who  was  born  in 
Kankakee  township,  December  15,  1851,  and  is 
now  a  retired  farmer  living  in  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte;  Francis  Marion,  who  was  born  August  4, 
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1853,  and  is  a  prominent  farmer  occupying  the 
old  homestead  in  Kankakee  township ;  and 
De  Alton.  After  his  marriage  the  father  located 
on  his  farm  in  Kankakee  township,  where  he 
made  his  home  until  1893,  when  he  removed  to 
Galena  township,  dying  there  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1895.  He  was  a  faithful  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  he 
served  as  deacon  for  a  number  of  years,  and  al¬ 
ways  took  an  active  part  in  its  work.  Politically 
he  was  a  life-long  Democrat.  As  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  and  honored  citizens  of  the  county  his  death 
was  deeply  mourned,  and  he  is  deserving  of  prom¬ 
inent  mention  in  the  history  of  this  section  of  the 
state. 

During  his  boyhood  De  Alton  H.  Bowell  at¬ 
tended  the  district  schools  of  Kankakee  township, 
and  remained  with  his  parents  until  reaching 
man's  estate.  On  leaving  home  in  1877,  he  began 
clerking  in  a  drug  store  in  Rolling  Prairie,  and 
has  since  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  that 
business,  though  for  three  years  he  carried* on  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres  which  he  owns  in  Kankakee 
township.  On  the  27th  of  January*  1896,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  drug  store  of  P.  D.  Sharpless  in  Roll¬ 
ing  Prairie,  and  still  carries  on  the  business  with 
marked  success,  having  built  up  an  excellent 
trade.  He  has  a  number  of  patent  medicines  of 
his  own  manufacture  besides  those  usually  found 
in  the  drug  stores  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Bowell  was  married  February  3,  1892,  to 
Miss  Sarah  Viola  Melson,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Margaret  (McCabe)  Melson.  She  was  born 
near  Moores  Hill  in  Dearborn  county,  Indiana, 
January  10,  1861,  but  was  principally  reared  in 
Jennings  county,  this  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowell 
have  two  sons :  Roy  Melson,  who  was  born  on  the 
farm  in  Kankakee  township,  July  28,  1893;  and 
Clarence  De  Alton,  bom  in  Rolling  Prairie,  March 
17,  1896. 

Since  attaining  his  majority  Mr.  Bowell  has 
affiliated  with  the  Democracy  and  has  taken  quite 
an  active  interest  in  political  affairs.  In  1890  he 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  county  re¬ 
corder,  but  was  defeated  in  the  convention, 
George  F.  Swan  receiving  the  nomination.  So¬ 
cially  he  is  a  member  of  Rolling  Prairie 
Lodge,  No.  679,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in  which  he  has 
filled  all  the  chairs,  and  is  a  member  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  same  order.  In  1883  he  joined  the 
Christian  church,  and  has  since  taken  an  active 
part  in  its  work,  serving  as  clerk  for  several  years. 
His  life  has  ever  been  in  harmony  with  his  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  he  merits  and  receives  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Those 
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who  have  known  him  from  boyhood  are  numbered 
among  his  warmest  friends,  and  no  man  in  his 
community  is  held  in  higher  regard  than  De  Alton 
H.  Bowell. 

MINER  NESBITT.  Although  a  number  of 
years  have  passed  since  Miner  Nesbitt  was  called 
to  his  final  rest,  he  is  yet  remembered .  by  many 
who  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  who  still  cherish 
pleasant  recollections  of  his  personality  and 
worth.  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1810.  His  father,  Abram  Nesbitt,  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  birth  oc¬ 
curred  in  Connecticut.  His  mother  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Bethiah  Wheeler,  and  Miner 
Nesbitt  was  the  youngest  of  their  ten  children. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  his  parents’  home,  and 
his  early  education  was  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  study  in  the  academy  at  Plymouth,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  When  he  had  put  aside  his  text  books  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and  after  he 
came  to  man’s  estate,  desiring  to  establish  a  home 
of  his  own,  he  sought  a  companion  and  helpmate 
for  life’s  journey,  and  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1844,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Missl  Mary 
Shupp,  who  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1820.  Her  father, 
Philip  Shupp,  was  also  a  native  of  that  place  and 
was  there  reared  and  married,  being  joined  in 
wedlock  to  Miss  Susan  Croup,  whose  birth  oc¬ 
curred  in  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shupp  were  bom  four  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mjs.  Nesbitt  being  the  second  child  and 
eldest  daughter.  Her  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
followed  that  occupation  m  order  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  his  wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Nes¬ 
bitt  pursued  '  her  education  in  the  Plymouth 
Academy. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nesbitt  established  their  home  in  Plymouth, 
where  they  remained  until  1852.  That  year  wit¬ 
nessed  their  arrival  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
and  they  settled  at  Rolling  Prairie,  where  Mr. 
Nesbitt  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  carried  on 
farming  and  stock-raising.  He  was  an  active  and 
energetic  man,  and  his  labors  resulted  in  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  a  very  comfortable  and  desirable 
competence. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nesbitt  were  born  eight  chil¬ 
dren  :  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Egbert 
Biirhams,  but  both  are  now  deceased;  James, 
who  married  Alvina  Whitehead  and  resides  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado;  George,  who  has  de¬ 
parted  this  life;  Mary  F.,  the  wife  of  John  A. 


Noble,  a  merchant  of  Rolling  Prairie ;  Emma  J., 
the  wife  of  A.  B.  Ament,  of  San  Bernardino, 
California ;  Charles,  deceased ;  Kate  A.,  at  home 
with  her  mother ;  and  Stella  J.,  the  wife  of  Edgar 
Austin,  a  resident  farmer  of  Galena  township, 
LaPorte  county. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a  Re¬ 
publican,  having  firm  faith  in  the  principles  of 
the  party,  and  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Christian  church  at  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  his  removal  to  the  west  became  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  church  at  Rolling  Prairie.  He 
served  as  one  of  its  leaders,  took  an  active  part 
in  its  organization,  contributed  generously  of  his 
means  to  its  support,  and  in  other  ways  assisted 
materially  in  its  work  and  upbuilding.  His  life 
was  honorable,  his  actions  manly  and  sincere,  and 
because  of  his  sterling  worth  he  endeared  himself 
\o  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  died  August  12,  1884,  leaving  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  not  only  a  comfortable  competence,  but  also 
the  priceless  heritage  of  a  good  name.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  the  Rolling  Prairie  ceme¬ 
tery.  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  his  widow,  is  now  past  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  for  fifty-one  years  she  has  been 
a  resident  of  Rolling  Prairie.  She  owns  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  rich  land 
and  another  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  the  rental 
from  these  places  supplies  her  with  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  When  a  young  girl  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Chrfetian  church  at  Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  a  consistent  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  religion  since  that  time.  She  is 
a  well  preserved  woman,  of  good  education  and 
natural  intelligence,  of  kindly  manner  and  social 
disposition,  and  she  has  won  the  love  and  esteem 
of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 

FRANK  J.  PITNER.  Throughout  his  en¬ 
tire  business  career  Frank  J.  Pitner  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  banking  business,  and  as  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  LaPorte  has  contrib¬ 
uted  in  a  large  degree  to  the  success  and  growth  of 
the  institution,  for  he  is  a  popular  officer  and  one 
whose  knowledge  of  banking  is  comprehensive, 
while  his  energy,  close  application  and  progres¬ 
sive  methods  have  also  been  salient  features  in 
the  prosperous  history  of  the  First  National. 

Bom  in  LaPorte,  June  26,  1865,  Frank  J. 
Pitner  is  a  son  of  William  C.  and  Belinda 
(Forbes)  Pitner.  The  family  is  an  old,  honorable 
and  influential  one  in  the  county.  His  father  re¬ 
moved  from  Ohio  to  Indiana  in  the  fifties,  and  be¬ 
came  a  wagon  and  carriage  manufacturer  of  some 
prominence,  carrying  on  a  successful  business. 
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which  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1889,  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  sons.  His  widow  is  still  living.  She 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  came  to 
LaPorte  county  in  1839,  being  then  only  three 
years  old.  She  has  since  been  a  resident  of  this 
city,  and  few  have  longer  been  witnesses  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  LaPorte.  Fred  M. 
Pitner,  a  brother  of  Frank,  was  trained  in  his 
father's  business,  and  is  now  a  prominent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  a  stockholder  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  LaPorte. 

At  the  usual  age  Frank  J.  Pitner  entered  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  therein  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  until  the  time  came  to  face  the 
difficulties  and  solve  the  problems  of  a  business 
career.  After  his  graduation  he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  First  National  Bank  and  served 
as  book-keeper,  teller  and  assistant  cashier;  he 
was  elected  to  his  present  position  in  1898,  and 
since  then  has  had  the  management  of  the  bank, 
having  been  continuously  connected  with  that  in¬ 
stitution  since  the  beginning  of  his  business  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1887,  which 
he  spent  in  Chicago,  with  the  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  that  city. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  LaPorte  is  among 
the  oldest  national  banks  of  the  country,  having 
been  established  in  1864,  its  charter  being  num¬ 
bered  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  there 
are  now  over  five  thousand  national  banks  in  the 
.  United  States.  The  first  president  was  Aurora 
Case  and  its  first  cashier  was  Hiram  P.  Holbrook. 
The  original  directors  were  Sidney  S.  Sabin,  John 
B.  Niles,  James  Ridgway,  Aurora  Case,  Ezekiel 
Morrison,  H.  P.  Holbrook  and  Henry  Lusk. 
Shortly^  aftqr  the  organization  Riflbert  S.  Morri¬ 
son  succeeded  Mr.  Holbrook  as  cashier.  Mr. 
Case  died  in  1872,  and  Mr.  Ezekiel  Morrison  be¬ 
came  the  president.  He  was  followed  by  Sidney 
Sabin,  in  1884,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in 
1887  by  William  Niles,  the  present  president. 
The  cashier,  Robert  S.  Morrison,  died  in  1884, 
and  the  assistant,  L.  G.  Erb,  was  then  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  He  died  in  1889,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  then  filled  by  Robert  E.  Morrison,  a 
son  of  the  former  cashier  and  a  grandson  of  the 
former  president,  Ezekiel  Morrison.  In  1898  R. 
E.  Morrison  resigned,  and  Mr.  Pitner  was  elected 
to  take  his  place.  The  present  officers  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  William  Niles,  president;  F.  H.  Morrison, 
vice  president;  Frank  J.  Pitner,  cashier;  and  A. 
H.  Peglow,  teller. 

The  First  National  is  a  very  strong  financial 
institution,  thoroughly  reliable,  with  a  business 
policy  that  at  once  commends  it  to  the  confidence 


and  support  of  the  public.  It  is  capitalized  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has  a  surplus  of 
forty  thousand  and  deposits  amounting  to  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  business  of  the 
bank  is  constantly  growing.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
period  of  continuous  prosperity  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  existence,  and  its  name  has  become 
a  synonym  for  business  integrity  and  reliability. 
The  bank  building,  having  been  remodeled  in 
1901,  is  convenient  for  the  public  and  thoroughly 
equipped  with  modem  accessories.  The  First 
National  has  wide  and  influential  connections, 
and  its  officers  occupy  prominent  positions  in 
banking  circles.  Mr.  Pitner  is  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  bank  manager,  and  has  brought  the 
business  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

On  May  4,  1897,  Mr.  Pitnef  was  married  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  to  Miss  Lyle  Hynes, 
whose  people  originally  lived  in  LaPorte  county 
and  have  recently  returned  here.  The  young 
couple  are  widely  known  in  LaPorte,  where  the 
circle  of  their  friends  is  almost  coextensive  with 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintances.  They  have  one 
son,  William  Hynes  Pitner,  who  was  bom  May 
5>  1901- 

DANIEL  A.  WHITE,  an  influential  citizen  ^ 
of  LaPorte  county,  residing  on  his  fine  farm  in 
section  24,  Cool  Spring  township,  is  himself  to  be 
classed  among  the  pioneers  and  is  the  son  of  one 
of  LaPorte  county's  earliest  residents.  His 
father,  Jacob  H.  White,  was  born  in  New  York 
state,  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1836,  lo¬ 
cating  in  Michigan  City,  only  a  few  years  after 
northern  Indiana  had  been  opened  up  by  the 
onmarch  of  civilization.  On  March  1,  1840,  he 
married  Miss  Abigail  Closser,  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Hulda  (McFarland)  Closser.  She 
was  born  in  Ohio  in  1820,  and  came  to  LaPorte 
county  in  1832,  in  the  very  vanguard  of  pioneers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  White  removed  to  Will 
county,  Illinois,  in  1854,  but  in  1863  returned  to 
LaPorte  county  and  located  in  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte.  Three  years  later  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Waterford,  where  he  was  a  practicing 
physician  for  many  years.  He  also  owned  a  large 
sawmill  in  Cool  Spring  township,  and  when  he 
first  came  to  LaPorte  county  he  followed  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  carpentering.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years,  and  his  wife  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living. 

Daniel  A.  White,  the  eldest  of  these  children, 
wras  born  in  Scipio  township, LaPorte  county, De¬ 
cember  27,  1840,  and  obtained  the  major  portion 
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of  his  education  in  this  county.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Will  county,  Illinois,  in  1854  and 
was  there  until  1863,  during  which  time  he  was 
married.  In  his  earlier  years  he  taught  school  in 
LaPorte  county  and  one  term  in  Illinois.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  LaPorte  county  he  operated  his  father's 
mill  for  some  time,  and  in  1875  bought  his  pa¬ 
rents'  farm,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
He  has  a  nice  place,  and  has  been  successful  in 
his  business  operations. 

In  i860  Mr.  White  married  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Blaisdell,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio,  but  lost  her 
mother  when  she  was  three  days  old  and  was 
reared  in  Illinois.  Three  sons  have  been  bom  of 
this  union.  Marion  B.  is  shipping  clerk  for  Fair¬ 
banks  Morris  Company  of  Chicago;  Charles  M. 
is  also  a  resident*  of  Chicago  and  is  a  conductor 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad ;  and  Lewis  E.  is 
a  carpenter  of  Cool  Spring  township. 

Mr.  White  has  been  a  life-long  Republican, 
and  has  taken  considerable  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  held  the  office  of  county  commissioner  for 
three  years,  and  was  also  trustee  of  his  trustee 
of  his  township,  and  in  these  offices  was  careful 
and  business-like  in  managing  the  interests  in¬ 
trusted  to  him.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  ever  since  1853,  and  is  now  of 
the  Cool  Spring  township  church,  and  is  one  of 
the  earnest  supporters  of  the  church  and  its  benev¬ 
olences. 

ADOLPH  CULLANDER  has  for  ten  years 
resided  in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  in 
Sweden,  November  17,  1869,  and  was  the  sixth 
in  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  seven  sons  and 
six  daughters,  bom  to  Andrew  and  Mary  (Swan¬ 
son)  Johnson.  The  father's  name  was  changed  to 
Cullander  by  the  minister.  There  are  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  yet  living,  but  only  two  are 
residents  of  America,  George  Cullander  being  a 
resident  of  Westville.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  are  in  Europe.  The  father  was  a  mechanic 
and  farmer,  following  the  latter  pursuit  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  but  he  is  now  living  retired 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  and  his  wife 
belonged  to  the  Lutheran  church. 

Adolph  Cullander  was  reared  as  a  farmer 
lad,  and  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  began 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a  black¬ 
smith  and  wagon-maker.  His  education  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  common  schools  and  through  six 
months'  attendance  at  a  higher  school,  in  which 
he  pursued  a  business  course.  He  remained  with 
his  parents  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  he  de¬ 
termined  to  come  to  America,  in  1893.  He  then 


sailed  from  Gottenburg,  Sweden,  for  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  June. 
Smallpox  broke  out  on  board  the  vessel  so  that 
the  steamer  was  quarantined  for  sixteen  days  be¬ 
fore  the  passengers  were  allowed  to  land.  When 
Mr.  Cullander  arrived  at  his  destination  he  had 
only  about  thirty-two  dollars  in  money,  and  thus 
he  began  life  in  a  strange  country  and  among 
strange  people  with  little  capital.  However,  he 
was  industrious  and  ambitious,  and  upon  these 
qualities  as  a  foundation  he  has  builded  his  suc¬ 
cess.  He  first  went  to  McKean  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  he  accepted  a  position  in  connection 
with  the  railroad,  working  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  day.  After  two  weeks  he  secured  a 
situation  on  a  farm,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his 
residence  in  America  he  followed  any  pursuit  that 
would  yield  him  an  honest  living  and  gain  him  a 
start.  He  remained  in  the  lumber  regions  and  in 
a  blacksmith  shop  in  Pennsylvania  for  about  two 
years.  In  1895  he  went  to  Jamestown,  New  York, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  in  a  blacksmith  shop, 
but  after  a  month  he  left  that  place  for  Chicago. 
He  was  employed  in  the  steel  mills  of  South  Chi¬ 
cago  for  nine  months,  and  later  he  worked  on 
Twenty-fourth  street  in  that  city  at  cutting  iron 
girders  used  in  the  construction  of  brick 
buildings. 

After  a  month  spent  in  hard  labor  in  that  way 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Chesterton,  Porter  county, 
where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  German 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Gable  in  a  wagon-making 
and  blacksmith  enterprise.  For  a  year  this  rela¬ 
tion  was  maintained,  and  then  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  and  Mr.  Cullander  established  a  shop 
of  his  own  in  the  same  town.  Later  he  formed  a 
partnership  which  was  continued  for  a  year,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1898  he  came  to  Westville,  where 
he  purchased  a  little  shop  from  Andrew  Young,, 
paying  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  the  shop 
and  the  tools.  He  has  since  enlarged  his  place 
until  it  is  thirty-six  by  twenty  feet,  and  he  has 
added  a  machine  shop  which  is  twenty  by  thirty 
feet.  He  has  also  put  in  a  twelve  horse-power 
engine,  and  his  business  has  so  constantly  in¬ 
creased  that  he  now  commands  the  most  of  the 
trade  in  his  line  in  and  around  Westville.  He  has 
a  large  and  gratifying  patronage  and  derives 
therefrom  a  good  annual  income.  He  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  practical  mechanic,  and  as  his  labors 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  economy  and  cap¬ 
able  management  of  his  wife  in  the  control  of  the 
household  affairs  they  have  managed  to  gain  a 
comfortable  competence  and  have  purchased  a 
neat  cottage  home,  which  they  have  improved 
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until  it  is  now  one  of  the  attractive  residences  of 
the  town. 

Mr.  Cullander  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lottie  Pearson  on  the  30th  of  June,  1896,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  four  children,  a  son  and 
three  daughters,  but  two  are  now  deceased.  The 
others  are  Mabel  C.  and  Florence.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cullander  have  recently  lost  their  little  baby  girl, 
Hazel  Viola.  The  death  angel  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  home,  and  the  little  sunbeam 
of  the  home  circle  bade  an  adieu  to  her  parents, 
and  now  the  golden  chain  is  devoid  of  one  little 
golden  link,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
the  parents.  Mrs.  Cullander  was  bom  in  the 
Province  of  Quanum,  Sweden,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Johnson)  Pearson.  In  the 
family  were  ten  children,  three  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  of  whom  six  are  yet  living,  two  being 
residents  of  Indiana,  while  the  others  reside  in 
Chicago.  The  parents,  however,  are  now  de¬ 
ceased,  and  the  children  came  alone  to  America. 
Mrs.  Cullander  was  seventeen  years  old  when  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cul¬ 
lander  were  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  church  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Swedish  tongue,  but  she  speaks  and  writes  the 
English  language.  In  her  home  she  has  been  a 
kind,  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  and  mother. 

Mr.  Cullander  gives  his  support  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
town  council.  He  belongs  to  the  Maccabees  tent 
at  Westville,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  Camp  No.  5244,  at  Chesterton,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Although  he  started  out  in  life  with  lim¬ 
ited  capital,  he  is  in  the  possession  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  competence,  and  his  life  record  proves  the 
force  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  active  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  world. 

In  June,  1901,  Mr.  Cullander  made  a  trip  to 
his  old  home  in  Sweden  and  revisited  the  scenes 
of  childhood  days,  which  were  renewed  to  him, 
and  returned  to  Westville,  Indiana,  September 
w,  ^903- 

WILLIAM  H.  COLLOM,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Collom  Brothers,  general  merchants  at 
Mill  Creek,  was  born  in  Wills  township,  LaPorte 
county,  September  27,  1840.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Benjamin  Collom,  was  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  there  spent  his  entire  life.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  of  Welsh  and  Irish  lineage.  The 
son.  Jesse  Collom,  was  a  native  of  Erie  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  remained  in  the  Keystone  state 
until  his  removal  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana. 
Seeking  a  home  in  the  west,  he  located  in  Wills 


township,  where  he  followed  farming,  his  atten¬ 
tion  being  devoted  to  the  care  and  improvement 
of  his  land  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  about  forty-five  years  ago.  He  became  a 
stanch  Republican  in  his  political  affiliations.  His 
wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Louisa  Potts, 
was  a  native  of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  there  reared.  She  died  in  1843,  when  her  son 
William  was  but  three  years  of  age.  In  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  four  children,  but  two  died  in  infancy, 
and  William  H.  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  the 
first  marriage.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
the  father  married  again,  his  second  union  being 
with  Phoebe  Potts,  a  sister  of  the  first  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lom.  Three  children  were  born  of  this  union,  but 
the  eldest  died  when  about  two  years  of  age.  The 
others  are  James  W.,  proprietor  of  a  meat  market 
at  Mill  Creek ;  and  George  W.,  who  is  a  partner 
of  our  subject. 

Upon  the  home  farm  in  Wills  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  William  H.  Collom  was  reared,  and 
he  and  his  brother  George  W.  established  a  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  March,  1875,  locating  their 
store  in  Lincoln  township  near  Mill  Creek.  This 
was  before  the  Grank  Trunk  Railroad  was  built 
through  this  section  of  the  state.  Their  store  was 
about  twelve  by  sixteen  feet,  and  they  carried  on 
business  there  for  about  four  years,  but  after  the 
railroad  was  constructed  they  removed  to  Mill 
Creek  and  are  now  the  leading  general* merchants 
of  their  part  of  the  county.  They  have  been  in 
business  altogether  for  twenty-nine  years  and  the 
firm  of  Collom  Brothers  sustains  an  enviable 
reputation  in  business  circles. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1861,  William  H. 
Collom  was  united  in  marriage  to  Catherine  E. 
Little,  a  daughter  of  Levi  Little,  of  LaPorte 
county.  They  have  since  resided  on  the  banks 
of  Fish  lake.  Mrs.  Collom  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  came  with  her  parents 
to  LaPorte  county  when  a  young  girl.  Three  liv¬ 
ing  children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  and 
they  have  also  lost  one  child.  Olive  M.,  the  eldest, 
is  now  the  wife  of  Daniel  E.  Miller,  of  Lincoln 
township;  Jesse  M.  married  Jessie  Robbins,  and 
is  a  farmer  of  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana;  Clara 
E.  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  A.  Wiltfong,  a  farmer  of 
Lincoln  township ;  Marcena  L.  died  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  Mr.  Collom  is  now  serving  as  post¬ 
master  at  Mill  Creek,  having  been  appointed  to 
the  position  in  1875,  since  which  time  he  has 
served  continually  in  this  capacity  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  four  years  under  the  administration  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  was  also  township  trustee 
of  Lincoln  township  for  seven  years,  and  although 
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he  is  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics  he  was 
elected  for  four  successive  terms  in  a  township 
which  usually  has  a  Democratic  majority  of 
thirty.  He  has  never  failed  to  cast  his  ballot  for 
the  Republican  party  at  each  election.  He  is 
a  member  of  Rolling  Prairie  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  is  a  leading  and  influential  citizen  of  his 
community,  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
in  business  and  social  circles.  He  and  his 
brother  do  an  extensive  business  as  general  mer¬ 
chants,  and  they  have  prospered  in  their  under¬ 
takings. 

NOAH  S.  ROWLEY.  The  name  of 
this  gentleman  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  farming  and  stock-raising  interests  of 
Hanna  township,  where  he  has  made  his 
home  throughout  life,  covering  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  He  was  born  in  this  county  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1853,  and  is  a  worthy  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  its  old  and  honored  families.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Noah  S.  Rowley,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  two  sons,  came  to  LaPorte  county 
at  an  early  day  in  its  development,  and  at  the  first 
election  held  here  he  was  the  choice  of  the  people 
for  trustee  of  Hanna  township.  He  became  an 
important  factor  in  public  affairs,  and  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  and  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  his  locality. 

Charles  H.  Rowley,  the  father  of  Mr.  Row- 
ley,  was  born  in  New  York,  March  24,  1829,  and 
in  early  life  came  to  this  county  with  his  father. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  farming,  and  in  1861  he 
was  elected  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  office  of 
trustee  of  Hanna  township.  In  early  manhood 
he  married  Miss  Helen  M.  Woodin,  who  was  bom 
in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  June  24,  1835,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Peter  Woodin,  who  spent  his  last 
days  in  Hanna  township,  this  county.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  blessed  this  union,  but  Noah  is  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor,  the  younger  having  died  in  infancy.  After 
a  useful  and  well  spent  life  the  father  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Hanna  township,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1869. 

Noah  S.‘  Rowley  passed  his  boyhood  and 
youth  in  the  county  of  his  nativity,  and  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  resided  upon  his 
present  farm,  which  is  a  valuable  tract  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  under  excellent  culti¬ 
vation  and  improved  with  good  buildings.  He 
raises  the  crops  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  this  region,  and  devotes  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  stock,  which  he  ships  to  the  Chicago 
markets.  In  business  affairs  he  is  prompt,  ener¬ 


getic  and  reliable,  and  to  these  qualities  may  be 
attributed  his  success  in  life. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1873,  Mr.  Rowley 
married  Miss  Alice  Wills,  who  was  bom  m  Cass 
township,  this  county,  in  1854,  and  died  on  the 
6th  of  April,  .  1888,  in  Hanna  township.  To  them 
were  born  six  children,  as  follows:  Helen  M., 
bom  September  13,  1874,  died  in  September, 
1877;  Charles  D.,  born  April  14,  1876,  died  in 
October,  1877;  Margaret  L.,  bom  March  24, 
1878,  is  now  the  wife  of  Forest  Sheely,  a  plas¬ 
terer  living  in  Hanna ;  Chloe  H.,  born  December 
10,  1880,  is  at  home ;  Alice  A.,  bom  December  18, 
1883,  is  the  wife  of  John  R.  Hunsley,  a  farmer, 
of  Hanna  township ;  and  Noah  E.,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1885,  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Rowley  uses  his  right  of  franchise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  blue  lodge,  No.  532,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  of  Union  Mills ;  and  LaPorte  Chapter  No. 
15,  R.  A.  M.  He  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  his  native  county,  and  has  a  host  of 
warm  friends  who  esteem  him  highly  for  his  ster¬ 
ling  worth. 

J.  F.  KREIDLER  is  the  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Barfk  and  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  City  board  of  education.  He  has  always  re¬ 
sided  here,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  this  place 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1869.  The  family,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  German  lineage,  and  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Frederick  F.  Kreidler,  was  bom  in 
Darmstadt  in  1782,  and  died  in  Dusseldorf,  Ger¬ 
many,  November  10,  1837,  while  his  wife  passed 
away  soon  afterward.  Jacob  Kreidler,  the  father 
of  J.  F.  Kreidler,  was  born  in  Germany,  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1836,  and  in  early  life  learned  the  me¬ 
chanic's  trade,  which  he  carried  on  for  many 
years.  On  bidding  adieu  to  friends  and  native 
land  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  without  tarrying 
on  the  eastern  coast  made  his  way  at  once  to 
Michigan  City,  in  1856,  where  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Elizabeth  Siebert,  was  also  a  native  of  Germany. 
Her  father  died  in  Michigan  City  in  i860,  and 
her  death  occurred  here  in  1880.  In  their  family 
were  three  children :  Mary,  now  the  wife  of  J.  P. 
Snyder,  a  resident  of  Galesburg,  Illinois ;  Helen ; 
and  J.  Frederick. 

J.  F.  Kreidler  graduated  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  the  public  schools  and  after¬ 
ward  became  assistant  postmaster  at  Michigan 
City,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  five  years, 
largely  under  President  Cleveland's  first  admin- 
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istration.  He  then  entered  the  First  National 
Bank  as  bookkeeper,  being  gradually  promoted 
until  for  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  the  ef¬ 
ficient  and  popular  cashier  of  the  bank.  He  is 
one  of  its  stockholders  and  directors,  and  is  also 
financially  interested  in  the  Michigan  City  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank.  On  June  5,  1898,  Mr.  Kreidler 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  school  board, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1901, 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  city  council  to 
succeed  himself.  He  has  labored  unceasingly  to 
advance  the  interest  of  the  public  schools,  and  has 
fearlessly  fought  all  vicious  measures  brought  be¬ 
fore  that  board. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1895,  Mr.  Kreidler 
was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Pearl  B.  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  daughter  of  Captain  A.  D.  and  Ida  (Rob¬ 
erts)  Campbell.  Mr.  Kreidler  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  his  wife  belongs  to  the 
Congregational  church.  He  belongs  to  Acme 
Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M.;  and  Michigan  City  Com- 
mandery  No.  30,  K.  T. ;  while  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  he  is  likewise  identi¬ 
fied.  He  built  his  beautiful  home  at  1302  Wash¬ 
ington  street  in  1896,  and  he  also  owns  other 
city  property. 

JOSEPH  BENTZ,  at  present  holding  the  re¬ 
sponsible  position  of  trustee  of  Cool  Spring  town¬ 
ship  and  for  over  half  a  century  a  resident  of 
LaPorte  county,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1843,  and  1S  the  son  of  Fred  and  Cath¬ 
erine  (Henry)  Bentz,  who  were  both  natives  of 
AIsace-Loraine,  at  that  time  a  part  of  France, 
but  now  included  in  the  German  empire.  Fred 
Bentz  came  to  America  in  1831  and  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  city  for  eighteen  years,  but 
came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1849.  He  was  a 
stonecutter  by  trade,  but  after  coming  to  this 
county  followed  gardening  near  LaPorte.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  his  wife  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one,  having  been  the  parents 
of  fourteen  children. 

Joseph  Bentz,  who  was  the  twelfth  in  order  of 
birth,  was  nine  years  old  when  he  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  was  reared  and  educated  here. 
He  remained  at  home  till  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old.  He  learned  the  boiler-maker’s  trade, 
and  for  the  following  sixteen  years  followed  that 
pursuit,  in  different  places,  during  which  time  he 
traveled  considerably  and  saw  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1880  he  located  in  Cool  Spring  township 
and  bought  the  farm  on  which  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided.  He  has  a  pleasant  home,  has  many  of  the 


conveniences  which  make  country  life  so  agree¬ 
able  and  profitable,  and  his  farm  is  cared  for  in 
such  a  scientific  manner  that  it  always  yields  good 
crops  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  models  of  the 
township. 

Mr.  Bentz  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  taken  a 
good  citizen’s  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  trustee  of  his  township  by  the  county  com¬ 
missioners,  and  in  1900  was  elected  to  that  office, 
in  which  he  gives  careful  attention  to  the  many 
local  matters  which  come  under  ,  his  supervision. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  always  has 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  heart.  In 
1867  Mr.  Bentz  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  E. 
Pointon,  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a  member  of  one 
of  the  early  families  to  settle  in  this  state.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Minnie  A.,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  W.  H.  Thorp,  of  Center  township. 

HENRY  N.  MINER,  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
section  12,  Cool  Spring  township,  and  a  worker 
in  the  public  cause  and  in  religious  matters,  has 
been  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county  for  thirty  years. 
He  is  a  son  of  Justin  S.  Miner  and  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin  Miner,  the  former  a  native  of  Madison 
county,  New  York.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  died  in  Chautauqua  county,  New  York. 
His  wife  was  Elvira  Newell,  also  born  and  reared 
in  New  York,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  three 
sons,  two  of  whom  are  living. 

Henry  N.  Miner  was  born  in  Erie  county, 
New  York,  January  21,  1838,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  moved  with  his  parents  to  Chautauqua 
county,  New  York,  where  he  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation,  married,  and  lived  until  1865,  when  he 
moved  his  family  to  Van  Buren  county,  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  followed  farming  in  this  place  for  about 
nine  years,  and  in  1874  came  to  LaPorte  county 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cool  Spring  town¬ 
ship.  Throughout  these  subsequent  years  he  has 
farmed  and  performed  his  part  in  the  life  of  com¬ 
munity  so  as  to  be  reckoned  with  the  class  of  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  and  progressive  citizens.  He  at  pres¬ 
ent  resides  on  a  farm  of  fifty-two  acres,  which  is 
one  of  the  choice  parcels  of  land  in  this  township, 
and  every  acre  of  it  is  thoroughly  cultivated  and 
made  to  produce  the  largest  possible  yields. 

December  3,  1862,  Mr.  Miner  was  married  to 
Miss  Alzina  Kellom,  who  was  born  in  Cattar¬ 
augus  county,  New  York,  September  7,  1837,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  there,  and  for  some  years 
before  her  marriage  taught  school.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miner  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  two 
of  whom  died  young,  and  the  others  are:  Nellie 
J.,  the  wife  of  M.  B.  White,  son  of  D.  A.  White, 
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rnd  they  reside  in  Chicago;  Bertha,  the  wife  of 
W.  W.  Johnson,  of  Big  Horn,  Wyoming;  Archie 
B.,  who  married  Carrie  Terry,  and  resides  in  Cool 
Spring  township ;  Fannie,  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Wells, 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Kingsbury,  LaPorte 
county. 

Mr.  Miner  has  been  a  Republican  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  always  been  interested  in  public 
affairs.  He  and  his  wife  are  both  members  and 
workers  in  the  Methodist  church.  He  has  filled 
all  the  church  offices,  and  was  steward  for  fifteen 
years,  and  is  trustee  of  the  Cool  Spring  church; 
and  Mrs.  Miner  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  is  loyally  devoted  to  its  various  forms 
of  work.  Mr.  Miner  is  a  member  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  in  all  his  relations 
is  esteemed  and  held  in  high  regard  by  his  fellow 
men. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miner  have  in  their  possession 
one  of  the  old  parchment  deeds,  executed  under 
the  hand  of  President  Van  Buren,  and  bears  the 
date  of  March  15,  1837.  This  is  the  fifteenth 
deed  of  the  kind  found  in  the  county  and  is  a 
valuable  souvenir  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miner. 

JULIUS  BARNES,  who  has  been  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure  in  mercantile  circles  in  LaPorte  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  has  during  all  that  time  main¬ 
tained  an  unassailable  reputation  and  has  won  for 
himself  a  foremost  position  among  the  merchants 
of  the  city.  He  is  perhaps  as  well  known  as  any 
representative  of  commercial  interests  here,  and 
none  others  more  justly  deserve  the  confidence 
and  esteem  so  uniformly  accorded  him.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  citizenship  he  has  manifested  his  devotion 
to  the  general  good,  and  social  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment  has  profited  by  his  co-operation. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  Southington,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1831,  and,  early  attracted  by  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  west,  came  to  LaPorte  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1855,  and  for  two  years  clerked 
in  the  store  of  his  cousin,  James  Lewis,  one  of 
the  pioneer  merchants  of  the  city.  He  was  then 
admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  business  under 
the  name  of  James  Lewis  &  Company,  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  was  maintained  until  1865,  when  the 
firm  of  Julius  Barnes  &  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  original  store  of  James  Lewis  was  a 
little  wooden  building  on  Main  street,  and  in  the 
year  1855  there  were  but  eight  brick  buildings 
in  the  town.  In  January,  1856,  the  stock  of  goods 
was  removed  to  a  brick  building,  adjoining  the 
State  Bank,  and  remained  there  for  twenty-five 
years,  the  store  becoming  one  of  the  commercial 


landmarks  of  the  city.  The  next  location,  near 
the  comer  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Main  street, 
was  occupied  for  ten  years,  and  in  1887  the  store 
was  removed  to  the  present  large  brick  building 
on  Michigan  avenue  between  Main  street  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  avenue,  where  two  floors  are  devoted  to 
the  business.  From  the  beginning  this  store  has 
been  known  as  the  Bee  Hive,  named  after  a  large 
store  in  Hartford,  Cinnecticut.  The  name  was 
well  chosen,  and  is  indicative  of  the  business  spirit 
and  activity  which  prevail.  The  establishment  is 
a  large,  modem,  first-class,  dry-goods  store, 
equipped  with  a  passenger  elevator,  and  all  the 
latest  conveniences  for  shoppers,  and  has  a  large 
line  of  goods  selected  to  meet  all  tastes  and  de¬ 
mands.  The  Bee  Hive  holds  a  warm  place  in  the 
affection  of  the  trading  public,  and  is  the  largest 
mercantile  concern  of  the  city  that  has  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  from  pioneer  times.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  developed  by  the  strictest  integrity 
and  straightforward  dealing,  and  some  of  the 
salesmen  formerly  employed  in  the  store  have 
gone  forth  to  prominent  positions  in  the  outside 
business  world,  having  been  well  fitted  for  re¬ 
sponsible  places  by  the  excellent  training  in  the 
Bee  Hive. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  married  in  LaPorte  in  1858 
to  Miss  Catharine  Bailey  Clark,  a  daughter  of 
Amzi  Clark,  an  old-time  merchant  tnd  trader 
from  Conecticut,  who  first  settled  in  Connersville, 
Indiana,  and  in  1835  came  to  LaPorte,  where  he 
engaged  in  general  merchandising  and  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  early  development  of  the  city ;  he  died 
in  1871.  Six  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnes,  three  of  whom  are  living :  Mrs.  Anna  B. 
Crane,  Mary  Day  and  Julius,  the  last  named  now 
a  member  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  LaPorte  for  many  years, 
and  is  now  serving  as  one  of  its  elders.  He  is 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Ruth  C.  Sabin  Home,  and  is 
always  found  ready  to  respond  to  the  wants  of 
the  needy  or  those  in  distress.  Politically  he  has 
been  a  life-long  and  earnest  supporter  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  His  career  has  been  an  honorable 
one,  and  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  the  high 
regard  for  his  character  are  merited  rewards  to  a 
life  spent  in  such  useful  activity. 

A.  B.  HUNT,  who  has  resided  in  LaPorte 
county  for  the  best  part  of  seventy  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  held  a  foremost  place  among 
the  agricultural  element  of  the  county,  has  made  a 
good  record  in  civil  life  and  gave  his  services  to 
the  country  during  the  Civil  war,  and  is  passing 
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the  remaining  years  of  a  well  spent  life  on  his 
farm  in  section  12,  Cool  Spring  township. 

Seth  W.  Hunt,  his  father,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  occupation  was  a  black¬ 
smith.  He  came  to  LaPorte  in  1837,  and  ln  1838 
sent  for  his  family  to  follow  him  to  this  fertile 
and  beautiful  section  of  northern  Indiana.  He 
lived*  at  first  in  a  little  log  cabin  in  Cool  Spring 
township,  and  then  moved  near  to  Pine  lake  in 
Center  township,  but  finally  returned  to  Cool 
Spring  township,  where  he  died  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Methodist  church,  and  in  politics  was 
a  Democrat  until  the  Civil  war,  after  which  he 
was  a  Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  well  known 
and  highly  respected  early  residents  of  the  county. 
He  was  married  in  New  York  state  to  Miss 
Mercy  Festbinden,  a  native  of  that  state,  but  little 
is  known  of  her  family  as  she  died  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  biography  was  four  years  old.  After 
coming  to  LaPorte  county  Mr.  Hunt  married  a 
Mrs.  Rose,  and  of  this  union  there  was  a  son, 
who  died  in  Alabama,  in  1862,  while  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  his  country  as  a  member  of  the  Ninth  In¬ 
diana  Volunteer  Infantry.  Of  the  four  children 
of  the  first  marriage  the  only  one  living  besides 
A.  B.  Hunt  is  Jacob  W.,  who  resides  in  O’Neill, 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hunt  was  born  February  27,  1832, 
in  Tioga  county.  New  York,  near  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county  when 
five  years  old,  and  is  the  only  representative  of 
the  family  now  living  in  the  county.  He  lived  in 
his  father’s  home  and  attended  the  log  school 
house  of  the  neighborhood,  assisting  in  the  farm 
work,  until  he  was  of  age,  and  then  started  out  in 
the  agricultural  line  for  himself.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1862,  and  after  this  important  event  in  his 
life  he  and  his  wife  settled  in  a  block  house,  twen¬ 
ty-two  by  thirty-two  feet,  on  the  same  farm  which 
has  been  their  home  to  the  present  time,  for  over 
forty  years.  But  as  they  became  better  fixed  in 
the  world’s  goods  they  added  to  their  material 
coir  torts,  and  in  1865  they  erected  the  substantial 
home  which  still  affords  them  shelter  and  com¬ 
fort.  In  February,  1865,  Mr.  Hunt  responded  to 
almost  the  last  call  for  troops,  and  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Indi; 
ana  Volunteers,  and  served  till  the  close  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  when  he  came  home  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  occupation  which  is  still  his  chief  activity. 
He  has  passed  the  years  of  arduous  effort,  and 
has  won  most  of  the  rewards  of  life,  but  is  still 
vigorous  and  energetic,  superintends  his  business 
interests  with  the  same  keenness  of  former  years, 


and  may  still  be  given  rank  among  the  best  and 
most  successful  farmers  of  his  township. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  married  February  18,  1862,  to 
Miss  Mary  Redding,  who  was  bom  in  Center 
township,  LaPorte  county,  February  4,  1845,  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  and  Caroline  (Griffin)  Red¬ 
ding,  who  came  to  LaPorte  county  from  New 
York  state  in  1835.  Mr.  Redding  was  bom  in 
Ohio,  and  his  wife  in  New  York,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  six  children,  three  of  whom  died 
in  infancy,  Mrs.  Hunt  being  the  second  of  the 
family.  She  was  reared  and  educated  in  Center 
township,  LaPorte  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt 
have  no  children.  Mrs.  Hunt  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  a  stanch 
Republican  since  casting  his  first  vote  for  General 
John  C.  Fremont.  He  served  as  road  supervisor 
for  seven  years,  and  has  always  been  identified 
with  the  progressive  movements  and  higher  ideals 
of  his  township  and  county. 

DR.  EDWARD  GUSTINE  BLINKS  is  the 
junior  member  of  the  well  known  and  prom¬ 
inent  firm  of  Tillotson  &  Blinks,  leading  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeons  of  Michigan  City.  He  is  yet  a 
young  man,  but  has  already  attained  success 
which  many  an  older  physician  might  well  envy, 
and  the  liberal  patronage  accorded  him  is  an 
indication  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
public.  A  native  son  of  Michigan  City,  he  was 
born  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  his  parents  being 
William  and  Louise  (Gustine)  Blinks.  The  fam¬ 
ily  is  of  English  lineage  and  was  established  m 
America  by  Edward  Blinks,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Doctor,  who  was  born  in  England,  whence  he 
sailed  for  the  new  world,  thinking  that  he  would 
enjoy  better  business  opportunities  in  the  new 
world,  nor  was  he  disappointed  in  this  hope.  He 
located  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  where  he  made  his  home 
for  a  long  period,  his  death  occurring  there  when 
he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age.  To  him  and 
his  wife  Ann,  a  number  of  children  were  born, 
including  William  Blinks,  the  Doctor’s  father, 
who  was  born  in  county  Kent,  England. 

He  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in 
his  native  country,  and  then  came  with  his  brother 
Edward  to  the  United  States.  After  living  in 
Ohio  for  about  six  months,  he  went  to  Chicago, 
Illinois,  where  he  learned  the  molder’s  trade,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  pursuit  there  until  1855.  Coming  to 
Michigan  City  almost  a  half  century  ago,  he  took 
charge  of  the  foundry  forming  a  part  of  the  plant 
of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Works,  and  was 
there  employed,  with  the  exception  of  three  inter¬ 
vals,  until  1883.  He  became  a  leading  and  inti  11- 
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ential  factor  in  the  business  life  of  the  city,  and 
after  severing  his  connection  with  the  car  com¬ 
pany  was  for  some  years  the  president  of  the 
Michigan  City  Gas  Company.  In  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  public  welfare  he  took  a  deep  and 
active  interest,  and  co-operated  in  many  move¬ 
ments  for  the  general  good.  He  gives  his  politi¬ 
cal  allegiance  to  the  Democracy,  and  upon  that 
ticket  he  was  elected  and  served  as  city  clerk  and 
also  as  alderman.  His  district  made  him  its  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  state  legislature  for  one  term, 
and  in  public  office  his  fidelity  has  stood  as  an  un¬ 
questioned  fact  in  his  career.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Louise  A.  Gustine,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Michigan  City.  Her  father,  William 
B.  Gustine,  one  of  the  early  residents  here,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire  and  was  a  tailor  by  trade. 
He  also  served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Eliza  A.  Booth,  and  to  them  were  born  three 
children,  including  Mrs.  Blinks,  who  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  became  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  the  latter,  Grace  L.,  the  first  bom,  died  in 
infancy.  The  two  sons  are  Edward  G.  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Moulton. 

Dr.  Edward  Gustine  Blinks  has  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  life  in  Michigan  City,  and  at  the  usual  age  he 
entered  the  public  schools.  He  was  also  a  student 
at  Barker  Hall  for  a  time,  and  when  he  put  aside 
his  text  books  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
he  sought  and  obtained  a  position  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  in  which  he  remained  for  four 
years,  filling  a  clerical  position.  He  then  became 
connected  with  the  business  of  manufacturing 
reed  chairs,  but  all  this  were  merely  a  means  to 
an  end.  He  then  became  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
enter  the  medical  fraternity,  and  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  did  he  abandon  this  plan,  but  so  shaped  his 
course  that  it  would  prepare  him  for  his  chosen 
field  of  labor.  While  connected  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests,  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  read¬ 
ing  medicine,  and  after  pursuing  courses  in  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  and  the  Baltimore  Med¬ 
ical  College  was  graduated  from  the  latter  insti¬ 
tution  with  the  class  of  1893,  after  which  he  took 
a  post-graduate  course  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  being  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years. 
He  began  practice  in  his  native  city,  and  has  since 
remained  here,  gradually  working  his  way  up¬ 
ward  in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  His  career 
is  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  adage  that  a 
prophet  is  never  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,  for  in  the  city  of  his  nativity  Dr.  Blinks 
has  so  directed  his  labors  as  to  gain  public  con¬ 
fidence,  respect  and  business  support  from  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  always  lived.  In  the 


summer  of  1893  he  entered  into  partnershiu  with 
Dr.  A.  G.  Tillotson,  and  in  1897  they  opened  a 
hospital,  which  they  have  since  conducted  with 
constantly  growing  success.  Their  institution  is 
splendidly  equipped  for  the  care  of  these  patients, 
every  facility  for  comfort  being  secured,  together 
with  the  latest  improved  instruments  for  surgical 
work,  splendid  electrical  apparatus  and  an  X-ray 
generator. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1889,  Ur.  Blinks  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  A.  Tillotson, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  G.  and  Frances  (Combs) 
Tillotson,  her  father  being  his  partner  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  hospital  and  in  the  practice  of  medi* 
cine  and  surgery.  To  Dr.  Blinks  and  his  wife 
have  been  born  two  sons:  Harold  Tillotson  and 
Edward  Tillotson.  The  parents  occupy  an  envi¬ 
able  position  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city  in 
which  their  entire  lives  have  been  passed,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes  here.  The 
Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and 
his  wife  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  been  an 
aspirant  for  political  preferment.  Fraternally  he 
is  connected  with  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A. 
M.  He  is  assistant  medical  director  of  Waunita 
Hot  Springs  Sanitarium,  and  he  lectures  on  sur¬ 
gery  in  the  Lakeside  Clinical  School  of  Chicago, 
being  selected  because  of  his  expert  work  in  this 
direction.  He  is  president  of  the  LaPorte  County 
and  Michigan  City  Medical  associations,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kankakee  Valley  Medical  Society,  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  all  things  which  tend  to 
bring  to  man  the  key  to  that  complex  problem 
which  we  call  life  are  of  interest  to  him.  He  is 
continually  advancing  in  his  chosen  calling,  and 
his  broader  knowledge  and  more  efficient  work  is 
manifest  in  the  successful  results  which  attend  his 
professional  labors  as  the  years  advance. 

HON.  JOHN  ADAMS  HINSEY,  al¬ 
though  not  now  a  resident  of  LaPorte, 
has,  because  of  his  close  connection  with 
political  affairs  in  this  vicinity  during  the 
sixties,  retained  especial  affection  for  city, 
and  is  deserving  of  the  title  of  “ex-LaPor- 
tean”  and  a  place  in  the  county’s  history.  His 
career  is  also  one  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  record  of  accomplishment  and  progress 
from  a  youth  spent  in  poverty  to  an  important 
position  with  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  country  and  a  place  of  honor  among  many 
friends. 

John  Adams  Hinsey  was  bom  at  what  is  now 
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Robesonia,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  August 
io,  1833,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Lydia  (Hibbard) 
Hinsey,  the  former  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  latter  of  Pennsylvania  Jacob  Hinsey  moved 
to  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  worked 
in  a  pig-iron  furnace,  but  in  March,  1841,  he  died, 
leaving  his  wife  and  eight  children  in  poverty, 
John  Adams  being  the  fourth  in  age  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  Mrs.  Hinsey ’s  father  was  living  at  that 
time  in  Richland  county,  Ohio,  and  in  August  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Mr.  Hinsey  he  sent  a  two- 
horse  team  to  Pennsylvania  to  move  the  widow 
and  her  family  to  Ohio.  The  few  household 
effects  were  put  iri  the  wagon,  the  mother  and  the 
younger  children  rode,  while  John  Adams  and 
the  three  elder  brothers  followed  behind  on  foot 
the  entire  distance  of  over  five  hundred  miles 
across  the  Alleghanies,  an  experience  which  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  one  so  young. 

On  arriving  in  Ohio,  John  Adams  was  bound 
out  to  work  for  a  farmer  till  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  under  the  condition  that  he  was  to  attend 
school  at  least  three  months  every  winter,  but  in 
that  entire  eight  years  he  was  in  the  schoolroom 
hardly  eight  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  hard  drudgery ;  part  of  the  period  he  did 
work  with  a  threshing  outfit.  He  was  conse¬ 
quently  very  poorly  provided  from  an  educational 
standpoint  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
during  the  next  five  or  six  years  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  obtained  an  education  mainly  by  attending 
night  school,  after  his  hard  day’s  work  was  fin¬ 
ished.  He  apprenticed  himself  to  a  shoemaker 
and  mastered  that  trade  in  two  years.  In  1850 
he  went  to  Fulton  county,  Ohio,  where  his  mother, 
who  had  married  again,  then  resided :  she  died  in 
1887.  After  a  short  time  spent  there  he  went  to 
Adrian,  Michigan,  where  he  was  a  journeyman 
shoemaker  for  a  time,  but  he  soon  found  out  that 
he  was  engaged  in  an  uncongenial  occupation, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  brakeman  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Aftef  a  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  freight  brakeman  he  had  proved  him¬ 
self  so  capable  that  he  was  made  conductor  of  a 
passenger  train  running  betweeh  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

It  was  the  several  years  following  this  service 
and  previous  to  1866  that  Mr.  Hinsey  had  his 
residence  and  interests  in  LaPorte.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  is  remembered  by  all 
the  old-timers  there.  He  is  still  strongly  attached 
to  LaPorte,  through  the  ties  of  friendship  formed 
during  his  residence  there,  and  his  many  friends 
have  followed  his  subsequent  career  with  interest 


In  1865  Mr.  Hinsey  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway 
Company  as  special  agent,  and  during  all  the 
thirty-eight  years  following  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  claim  and  secret  service  departments  of 
that  great  company,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trusted  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  employes  of  a 
mighty  corporation.  As  long  as  the  general 
offices  of  the  road  were  in  Milwaukee  he  retained 
his  residence  in  that  city,  but  in  1890  he  came  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  lived  since  that  date. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Hinsey 
is  a  record  of  self-achievement,  in  which  family 
position  and  extraneous  circumstances  have  had 
little  to  do,  and  at  the  rounding  out  of  his  severity 
years  of  life  work  and  thirty-eight  years’  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  railroad  company,  on  August  10, 
1903,  a  large  number  of  the  employes  of  the  claim 
department  came  from  their  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  celebrated  that  event  so 
as  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  usefulness 
and  honorable  activity.  As  a  memento  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  presented  with  a  loving  cup,  engraved 
with  his  name  and  the  names  of  all  the  guests, 
and  with  the  following  inscription:  “Presented 
in  loving  remembrance  by  members  of  the  Special 
Agent’s  Department  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  head  since  1865,  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  by  him  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  August  10, 
1903,  in  celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth.” 

In  the  speech  of  presentation  one  of  those 
present  detailed  the  eventful  career  of  the  host 
from  the  time  he  trudged  barefoot  along  the 
rough  roads  of  Ohio,  through  his  subsequent 
struggles  to  get  started  in  life  and  to  secure  an 
education,  how  he  had  been  advanced  rapidly 
from  minor  positions  to  those  of  responsibility 
and  trust  in  different  departments  of  life,  and 
how  finally,  when  he  had  rounded  out  the  al¬ 
lotted  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  results  of  his  efforts  and  the  regard 
and  affection  of  his  associates  and  employes. 

Besides  holding  various  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  people  at  LaPorte,  Mr.  Hinsey  served  as  a 
member  of  the  common  council  in  Milwaukee  for 
twenty-one  consecutive  years,  and  for  six  terms 
of  two  years  each  was  president  of  the  council. 
While  in  that  city  he  also  was  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  and  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  school  board  and  a  trustee  of 
the  public  library.  He  is  a  strong  Democrat, 
and  cast  his.  first  vote  for  Franklin  Pierce. 

Mr.  Hinsey  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity, 
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having  held  official  positions  in  the  various  de¬ 
grees  in  Milwaukee  and  done  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  order,  and  is  at  present  a 
member  of  Interdomain  Lodge  No.  506,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Hinsey  was  married  at  Morenci, 
Michigan,  in  April,  1855,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane 
Wise,  and  they  have  three  children:  William  A. 
Hinsey,  of  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Laura  Middleton, 
of  Milwaukee;  and  John  M.  Hinsey,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

JOHN  WOLF.  The  Teegarden  Hotel  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  historic  of  the  public  buildings  of  LaPorte, 
Indiana.  At  one  time  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  northern  Indiana,  and,  during  its  long 
history,  many  notable  guests  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  within  its  walls.  Dr.  Teegarden,  whose 
life  history  forms  a  part  of  this  work,  began  his 
construction  in  1849,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1852.  It  has  had  many  proprietors,  the  first  being 
Captain  Ely,  who  was  succeeded  by  James  Lou- 
gee,  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war,  by  Captain  I.  D.  Phelps,  a  well  known 
veteran  soldier  of  LaPorte;  then  followed  Will¬ 
iam  Axtell,  Ed  Marshall,  Tom  Marr,  Walter 
Dodge  and  J.  C.  Gilbert;  after  Gilbert,  a  Mr. 
Short,  of  Chicago,  by  his  mismanagement;  so  in¬ 
jured  the  reputation  of  the  hotel  that  on  his  de¬ 
parture  the  place  was  closed  for  some  time.  J. 
Q.  Hamilton  reopened  it,  to  be  succeeded  by  D.  L. 
Kinny,  and  the  latter  by  N.  S.  Sellers,  of  whom 
Mr.  Wolf  bought  the  furnishings  and  proprietary 
interest,  in  September,  1900,  and  is  its  present  • 
proprietor.  The  building  is  still  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  Dr.  Teegarden. 

In  taking  charge  of  the  hotel  Mr.  Wolf  ex¬ 
pended  about  eight  thousand  dollars  in  improve¬ 
ments,  and  has  restored  it  to  its  former  prestige 
as  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
Since  he  took  hold  of  it  the  hotel  has  done  the 
largest  business  in  its  history.  It  is  in  every  way 
a  first-class  establishment,  and  reflects  especial 
credit  upon  its  proprietor. 

Mr.  Wolf  is  the  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret 
(Weber)  Wolf,  the  former  a  son  of  Kaspard 
Wolf,  both  natives  of  Bavaria,  Kaspard  having 
been  born  there  when  it  was  French  territory. 
Peter  Wolf  learned  the  trade  of  baker  before  he 
left  his  native  land,  and  he  followed  this  with 
marked  proficiency  and  success  all  his  life.  In 
1855  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  lo¬ 
cated  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  he  worked  at 
his  trade  for  a  few  years.  On  January  1,  1861, 
he  arrived  in  LaPorte,  and  not  long  afterward  es¬ 


tablished  the  Wolf  bakery,  which  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  and  successful  operation  ever  since.  When 
his  sons  became  old  enough  to  go  into  business, 
he  started  a  grocery  store  in  connection  with  the 
bakery,  and  the  firm  became  Wolf  &  Sons  as  it  is 
to-day ;  the  sons  are  Peter,  Martin  and  John,  but 
the  last  named  withdrew  from  the  firm  when  he 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business.  This  well  known 
business  is  located  at  314-316  Main  street,  and  has 
always  enjoyed  a  prosperous  custom.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  (Weber)  Wolf,  the  mother  of  John  Wolf, 
was  also  bom  in  Germany. 

John  Wolf  was  born  at  LaPorte,  February  21. 
1868,  and  was  educated  in  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  and  also  spent  two  years  in  the  high 
school  at  LaPorte.  He  has  been  a  “hustler,”  was 
endowed  from  the  first  with  a  good  business  in¬ 
stinct,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  made  a 
partner  in  his  father’s  business.  In  1896,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  grocery  interests,  he  branched  out  into 
a  side  line,  starting  a  bicycle  store.  In  this  he  did 
not  wait  for  trade  to  come  to  him  but  went  after 
it  with  his  usual  energy,  with  the  result  that  he 
reaped  a  good  financial  return.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  he  engaged  in  another  successful  venture.  He 
refitted  Lay’s  Opera  House,  which  for  some  time 
was  used  as  an  all-purpose  house,  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  venture.  In  September,  1900,  he 
bought  the  hotel,  and  has  been  giving  the  major 
share  of  his  attention  to  its  profitable  manage¬ 
ment,  with  the  results  noted  above.  Mr.  Wolf  is 
a  bom  trader,  and  has  the  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance  and  tact  that  make  him  victorious  in  any  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  still  more  extensive  operations  may 
be  looked  for  from  him.  He  is  also  half  owner 
and  manager  of  the  City  and  Hotel  Transfer 
Company,  in  which  his  brother-in-law,  A1 
Rumely,  owns  the  other  interests. 

June  24,  1896,  Mr.  Wolf  married  Miss  Marie 
Rumely,  daughter  of  Meinrad  Rumely,  president 
of  the  M.  Rumely  Company,  whose  history  is 
given  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Mrs.  Wolf  is  a 
graduate  of  St.  Rose’s  Academy  of  LaPorte.  Two 
children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  Edmund 
M.  and  Louise  T.  Much  of  the  success  which 
has  come  to  the  Hotel  Teegarden  must  be  credited 
to  the  able  and  painstaking  care  of  Mrs.  Wolf. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  Mr.  Wolf  was  elected,  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  which  party’s  cause  he  has 
always  espoused,  a  member  of  the  council  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  body 
was  chosen  its  chairman. 

Of  late  Mr.  Wolf  has  projected  a  still  newer 
enterprise,  which  promises  to  become,  eventually, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  which  he  has  thus 
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far  engaged.  February  23,  of  the  present  year, 
he  and  others  organized  a  stock  company  for  the 
manufacture,  purchase,  sale  and  repair  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  having  previously  purchased  an  exten¬ 
sive  building,  on  an  eligible  site,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  conducting  this  new  enterprise.  A 
company,  known  as  the  Automobile  Company,  has 
been  formed,  and  is  already  under  full  headway, 
its  future  being  even  now  bright  with  promise. 
Mr.  Wolf  is  vice  president  and  manager  of  the 
company. 

In  other  ways  Mr.  Wolf  has  been  interested 
in  affairs  of  general  welfare,  and  is  everywhere 
accounted  a  public-spirited  and  worthy  citizen. 

ALBERT  H.  TAYLOR.  The  Taylor  fam¬ 
ily,  with  its  descendants  and  connections,  is  well 
known  in  south  and  central  LaPorte  county.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Taylor  is  the  son  of  James  H.  Taylor,  the 
ex-county  commissioner  and  general  merchant  of 
Stillwell.  He  was  born  in  Pleasant  township,  De¬ 
cember  3,  1870,  and  is  the  second  of  three  sons. 
Frank  L.,  the  eldest,  is  now  janitor  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  county  court  house.  He  was  also  bom  in 
the  same  township,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  got  a  diploma  in  the  business 
course  at  the  LaPorte  high  school.  He  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  his  early  life  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
having  been  a  salesman  in  his  father’s  store.  He 
married  Miss  Katie  Johnni,  and  they  have  five 
children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  wife 
was  also  a  native  of  LaPorte  county,  and  comes 
from  a  good  family.  She  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  received  a  teacher’s  certificate, 
and  was  a  teacher  in  this  county.  He  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  being  a  charter  member  of  that  tent  at 
LaPorte  and  an  official.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church  at  LaPorte. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Taylor  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  county  of  LaPorte.  He  spent  nine 
years  as  an  agriculturist,  and  of  recent  years  has 
been  a  salesman  in  the  firm  styled  James  H.  Tay¬ 
lor  &  Son  at  Stillwell.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
integrity  and  character,  and  his  whole  life  has 
been  spent  among  the  people  who  know  him  to  be 
such.  He  comes  from  a  stock  that  figured  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  pioneer  epoch,  and  the  name  has 
always  been  without  blemish. 

Mr.  Taylor  married  Miss  Rosella  M.  Reillev,a 
native  of  the  county  and  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Katherine  Reilley.  She  was  reared  in  La¬ 
Porte  county  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  To  this  union  have  been  born  three  chil¬ 
dren,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  James  Egbert, 


Jennie  Loretta  and  Anastasia  Katherine.  Mr. 
Taylor  owns  his  own  pretty  cottage  home.  He 
is  a  Democrat,  and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Cleveland,  and  has  supported  each  Democratic 
candidate  since.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Macca- 
bee  Tent  No.  25,  at  LaPorte.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  are  young  people  who  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  citizens  of  Stillwell. 

ALBERT  W.  COLE  is  one  of  the  native  sons 
of  LaPorte  county,  his  birth  having  occurred  here 
about  two-thirds  of  a  century  ago.  His  natal  day 
was  May  13,  1837,  and  he  was  the  second  of  five 
children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  whose 
parents  were  John  W.  and  Eliza  (Payne)  Cole. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  bom 
about  1800,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1856.  He 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  in  the  year  1832 
left  the  east  and  started  for  Indiana,  which  was 
then  a  frontier  state.  This  county  was  largely  in 
its  primitive  condition,  and  he  purchased  a  part 
of  his  land  from  the  Pottawottomie  Indians,  se¬ 
curing  his  title  from  the  government.  His  first 
home  was  a  little  log  cabin,  and  he  lived  in  true 
pioneer  style,  experiencing  many  of  the  hardships 
and  trials  incident  to  life  on  the  frontier  and  yet 
enjoying  many  of  its  pleasures.  He  was  a  Jack- 
son  Democrat  in  his  political  views,  and  a  Uni- 
versalist  in  his  religious  faith.  His  wife,  a  native 
of  New  York(  was  bom  about  1814  and  died  in 
1886.  All  of  their  children  are  living,  namely: 
John  A.,  who  is  married  and  follows  farming  in 
Ohio;  Albert  W. ;  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Philander 
Baird,  a  resident  of  New  Durham  township; 
Henry  P.,  who  is  married  and  practices  veter¬ 
inary  surgery  in  Westville,  Indiana;  and  Sarah 
C.,  who  was  the  wife  of  James  Pedro  and  is  a 
resident  of  Westville. 

Albert  W.  Cole  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
locality  in  which  he  now  makes  his  home,  and 
through  sixty-six  years  has  been  a  witness  of  the 
development  and  progress  of  LaPorte  county. 
Great  changes  have  occurred  within  this  period, 
for  time  and  man  have  wrought  a  wonderful 
transformation.  He  has  seen  deer  in  the  county 
and  many  kinds  of  wild  game.  The  highways 
were  few,  and  it  is  within  his  recollection  when 
the  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  was  built.  He  has  a  souvenir  in  the 
shape  of  a  crowbar  which  was  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  road.  He  and  his  wife  were  edu¬ 
cated  in  LaPorte  county,  first  attending  school 
conducted  on  the  subscription  plan.  On  attain¬ 
ing  his  majority  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Crawford,  the  wedding  being  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  ioth  of  January,  1861.  She  was 
born  February  4,  1840,  and  is  the  fifth  in  a  family 
of  eleven  children,  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
All  of  these  are  yet  living  with  the  exception  of 
two,  and  four  are  residents  of  Indiana.  Her 
father  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  October  30,  1799,  the  year  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  died. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  have  been  born  two 
children,  the  elder  being  Charles  W.,  who  is  a 
resident  of  LaPorte,  where  he  is  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  salesman.  He  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  in  Westville  high  school  and  in  the 
normal  school  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  in  which 
he  spent  one  term.  He  wedded  Miss  Louisa  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  they  have  two  children,  Harriet  and 
Florence.  Charles  W.  Cole  is  a  Mason,  while  his 
wife  belongs  to  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
and  he  is  also  connected  with  the  Tribe  of  Ben 
Hur.  Walter  C.  Cole,  the  younger  son,  attended 
the  common  district  schools  and  also  continued 
his  studies  in  Westville.  He  married  Miss  Eda 
Payne,  and  they  reside  in  Michigan  City,  where 
he  is  an  agent  for  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 
Company.  Socially  he  is  connected  with  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Masons. 

Mr.  Cole  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  views, 
having  supported  the  party  since  he  cast  his  first 
presidential  ballot  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He 
has  been  its  representative  to  county  conventions 
on  more  than  one  occasion  and  has  always  loyally 
upheld  the  banner  of  true  Democracy.  He  has 
never  cared  for  public  office,  preferring  *to  give 
his  time  and  attention  to  business  affairs,  and  yet 
as  a  citizen  he  is  loyal  and  progressive,  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  promote  public  wel¬ 
fare.  He  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the 
New  Durham  Methodist  church,  contribute  gen¬ 
erously  to  its  support  and  are  active  and  zealous 
in  extending  its  influence  and  usefulneses.  He  is 
now  serving  as  a  steward  and  trustee,  and  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  having  held 
the  last  named  office  for  about  twenty  years  more 
or  less. 

The  home  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  com¬ 
prises  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  acres 
of  fine  land,  and  theirs  is  one  of  the  hospitable  res¬ 
idences  in  the  township,  their  friends  being  always 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  For  forty-two  years 
they  have  traveled  life’s  journey  together,  sharing 
with  each  other  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  adversity 
and  prosperity.  Theirs  has  been  a  congenial  re¬ 
lation,  their  mutual  love  and  confidence  increas¬ 
ing  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  They  have  trav¬ 


eled  quite  extensively,  having  visited  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  other  states. 
They  attended  the  Atlanta  exposition,  have  seen 
the  battlefields  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout 
Mountain  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
United  States.  The  pleasure  which  they  derived 
from  travel  was  the  greater  because  in  earlier 
years  they  had  applied  themselves  earnestly  and 
diligently  to  business  cares,  and  now  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

JOHN  C.  SCHULTZ,  a  leading  real  estate 
dealer  of  Chicago,  and  a  native  and  resident  up 
to  the  time  of  his  majority  of  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
was  born  August  8,  1870,  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Caroline  (Silverstorf)  Schultz,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Germany.  During  the  forties 
and  later,  perhaps  mainly  as  the  result  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  revolutions  and  internal  dissensions,  a  con¬ 
siderable  emigration  of  a  fine  class  of  citizens  re¬ 
sulted,  and  a  number  of  these  made  homes  in  La¬ 
Porte  county,  Indiana.  Among  these  was  Henry 
Schultz,  who  arrived  in  1843,  and  was  thus  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  county.  One  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  his  life  at  that  time  was  that 
he  cut  and  hauled  fuel  wood  for  the  old-fashioned 
wood-burning  locomotives  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  before  the  introduction  of  the  better 
and  more  economical  coal.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  employ  and  association  with  Captain 
A.  P.  Andrew,  one  of  the  early  bankers  of 'La¬ 
Porte,  for  whom  he  conducted  a  farm  for  nearly 
forty  years.  He  died  in  1896.  His  wife  is  also 
deceased.  Among  their  children,  Charles  F. 
Schultz  was  city  treasurer  of  LaPorte  for  several 
terms;  he  died  in  1902.  Herman  and  William 
are  contractors  and  live  in  LaPorte.  Frank  lives 
at  Farina,  Illinois. 

John  C.  Schultz,  after  receiving  a  practical 
education  in  the  schools  of  LaPorte,  came  to 
Chicago  in  1890,  and  for  the  following  two  years 
worked  in  the  construction  department  of  the 
Pullman  Company.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
were  wide-awake  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  in  1893  opened  a  hotel  on 
Lake  avenue,  which  he  conducted  throughout  the 
fair.  Having  been  successful  in  this  venture  he 
later  went  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  carried  on  a 
similar  enterprise  during  the  Cotton  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Mr.  Schultz  had  become  interested  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  real  estate  operations  in 
the  meanwhile,  and  when  he  returned  to  Chicago 
in  1896  he  represented  the  Drexel  financial  in¬ 
terests  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  also  en¬ 
gaging  in  real  estate  brokerage  and  in  building, 
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which  continued  to  occupy  him  for  several  years. 
His  most  successful  and  extensive  venture  on  his 
own  account  was  made  in  June,  1902,  when  he 
purchased,  for  twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Ashland  boulevard  and  Sixty- 
third  street,  on  which  he  erected  a  fine  two-story 
brick  block,  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  feet,  known  as  the  Schultz 
building,  with  stores  on  the  ground  floor  and 
offices  on  the  second.  This  has  proved  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment,  for  the  property  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  in  value. 

One  advantage  that  Mr.  Schultz  has  over 
many  in  his  building  operations  is  that  he  draws 
his  own  plans  and  makes  his  own  specifications, 
in  which  he  has  become  very  proficient.  Mr. 
Schultz  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
fraternity,  and  as  a  Republican  takes  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  ward  matters  and  city  politics,  having 
a  practical  part  in  municipal  affairs  owing  to  his 
real  estate  operations.  Mr.  Schultz  is  absolutely 
a  self-made  man,  and  the  success  he  has  achieved 
has  come  through  his  own  efforts. 

LOUIS  C.  SNYDER,  for  many  years  a  large 
and  successful  merchant  of  Otis,  Indiana,  and 
now  retired  and  living  on  his  fine  farm  estate  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town,  has  passed  his  entire  life 
in  LaPorte  county,  and  his  career  has  been  one  of 
honest  industry,  sterling  integrity,  and  high  bus¬ 
iness  and  moral  principles. 

William  and  Matilda  (Hoffman)  Snyder,  the 
parents  of  Louis  C.  Snyder,  were  natives  of  Ger¬ 
many.  and  there  the  name  was  spelled  Schneider, 
but  it  is  now  generally  and  legally  recognized  as 
Snyder.  They  are  both  living  at  Otis,  Indiana, 
the  father  being  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  they 
are  worthy  and  esteemed  people.  They  had  five 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  the  eldest 
being  Louis.  The  others  are :  Emma,  the  widow 
of  William  L.  Reglein,  formerly  a  merchant  of 
Otis,  and  she  has  one  daughter  living,  Renetta,  in 
school ;  Lizzie  is  the  wife  of  George  D.  Weigner, 
the  agent  of  the  Three  I  Railroad  at  Knox,  In¬ 
diana,  and  they  have  two  children;  Edward,  a 
prosperous  farmer  of  New  Durham  township, 
married  Miss  Amelia  Witt  and  has  three  chil¬ 
dren  ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alfred  Kamper,  a  farmer 
of  Cool  Spring  township,  and  has  five  children. 

Louis  C.  Snyder  was  born  July  10,  1861,  in 
LaPorte  county,  and  passed  the  first  eleven  years 
of  his  life  on  the  farm.  He  received  a  common 
school  education,  and  also  took  a  commercial 
course  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  reared  in 


a.  store  in  Otis,  and  his  long  experience  in  mercan¬ 
tile  life  gave  him  the  full  measure  of  success  as  a 
country  merchant,  which  he  also  won  by  his  fair 
dealing  and  courteous  treatment  of  customers  and 
his  energetic  methods  in  prosecuting  his  business. 
He  was  in  the  mercantile  business  for  about  twen¬ 
ty-one  years.  About  1879,  when  his  father  built 
the  Otis  Mills,  he  conducted  them  for  a  year.  In 
1887  he  took  charge  of  the  estate  which  by  inher¬ 
itance  came  to  him  and  his  wife  from  the  latter's 
father,  and  for  the  following  six  years  he  carried 
on  the  farm  and  his  business  in  conjunction.  In 
1893  he  disposed  of  his  store  to  Mr.  Reglein  and 
his  brother  Ed.  His  best  annual  sales  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  had  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  indicate  how  extensive  his  patronage 
was  and  how  much  confidence  the  people  had  in 
his  reliability.  The  farm  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  now  reside  and  which  he  is  carrying  on 
with  great  success,  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  improvements  and  a  handsome  residence, 
and  he  also  owns  another  tract  of  thirty  acres  in 
New  Durham  township.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  Cleveland.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  a  member  of  the  county  council 
of  LaPorte  county,  and  is  always  alert  and  ready 
to  promote  in  any  way  possible  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  of  LaPorte  county. 

On  December  25,  1883,  Mr.  Snyder  married 
Miss  Emily  Hackett,  and  two  sons  have  been 
born  to  them:  Fred  completed  the  high  school 
course  in  Valparaiso  and  is  now  a  student  in  the 
full  electrical  engineering  course  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  is  making  excellent  progress; 
Ralph  is  now  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  Otis  public 
schools. 

Mrs.  Snyder  was  bom  in  Porter  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  July  15,  1862,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  C.  and 
Ann  (Weston)  Hackett,  the  former  of  whom  was 
a  pioneer  of  Porter  county  and  a  man  of  prom¬ 
inence  there,  and  was  a  California  forty-niner  in 
the  days  of  the  Eldorado  excitement.  He  died 
September  29,  1903.  There  were  four  children  in 
the  family,  of  whom  three  are  yet  living,  Mrs. 
Snyder  being  the  oldest;  Elmina,  her  sister,  is 
the  wife  of  Professor  C.  W.  Benton,  principal 
of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana  Normal  School ;  and  William,  who  married 
Miss  Nona  Williams,  resides  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  in  Porter  county.  Mrs.  Snyder  finished 
her  common  school  education  at  the  normal  school 
at  Valparaiso,  and  has  been  a  faithful  and  valu¬ 
able  assistant  to  her  husband  in  all  his  undertak¬ 
ings.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church  at 
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Westville,  as  is  also  her  husband.  The  follow¬ 
ing  obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  Snyder’s  father  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Westville  Indicator ,  October,  1903 : 

“Mr.  Hackett  was  an  old  resident  of  this  vi¬ 
cinity  and  his  life  was  an  active  one.  Mr.  Hackett 
was  born  in  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  March  1,  1829, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  three  children 
born  to  Henry  and  Sarah  Hackett,  the  former  of 
Vermont.  The  father  of  the  deceased  died  when 
the  latter  was  five  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Samuel  Hackett  went  to  Lake  county, 
and  at  twenty-one  he  was  overtaken  by  the  gold 
fever  and  crossed  the  plains  to  California  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  mining  with  varied  success  for  two 
years.  Failing  in  health  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  and  after  a  year  went  to  Porter  county, 
where  he  since  resided.  Mr.  Hackett  then  gave 
attention  to  lumbering  and  furnishing  wood  for 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  Chicago  markets,  at 
which  he  continued  until  1868,  when  he  superin¬ 
tended  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin,  when  he  purchased  a  major  part  of  the 
company’s  land  and  b£gan  manufacturing  char¬ 
coal,  as  well  as  clearing  the  land.  He  believed  he 
produced  more  charcoal  than  any  man  in  Indiana. 
In  1881  he  began  farming.  He  was  married  while 
in  LaPorte  county,  January,  1855,  to  Ann  J. 
Weston.  They  had  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living :  Will  C.  Hackett,  of  Otis,  Emma  Sny¬ 
der,  of  Otis,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Benton,  of  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Mr.  Hackett  was  a  member  of  West¬ 
ville  Lodge  No.  192,  Masons.  Previous  to  1872 
he  was  a  Republican,  but  since  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party.  He  has  held  all  the  township 
offices  and  was  prominent  in  politics  and  a  most 
respected  citizen.  By  hard  work  and  good  man¬ 
agement  he  obtained  over  one  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  in  LaPorte  and  Porter  counties.” 

CHRISTIAN  LOUIS  RICHMAN  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  agricultur¬ 
ists  of  LaPorte  county,  his  home  being  near  Un¬ 
ion  Mills.  He  has  made  his  special  field  of  indus¬ 
try  an  eminent  success,  and  he  stands  high  in 
business  circles,  being  thoroughly  reliable  in  all 
transactions. 

Mr.  Richman  was  born  in  the  city  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana,  August  18,  1848,  and  is  a  son 
of  Christian  F.  and  Caroline  Louisa  (Miller) 
Richman,  both  natives  of  Germany,  the  former 
bom  June  22,  1823,  and  the  latter  November  18, 
1819.  They  came  to  America  in  early  life,  and 
for  some  years  made  their  home  in  the  Hoosier 
state.  In  1869  the  father  went  to  Kansas  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  land  in  that  state,  and  was 


murdered  near  Fort  Scott,  being  shot  the  16th  of 
October,  1869,  and  robbed  of  six  hundred  dollars 
in  cash,  and  several  checks  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  robbers  and  left  near  the  body.  His  wife 
met  her  death  by  falling  down  stairs,  December 
15,  1889,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  In  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  eight  children,  who  in  order  of  birth  were 
as  follows :  Caroline,  born  in  1846 ;  Christian  L., 
in  1848;  William,  in  1850;  Mary,  in  1852; 
Charles,  in  1854;  Eleanora,  in  1856;  George,  in 
1858;  and  Matilda,  in  i860.  The  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  died  in  1901,  and  the  four  youngest  of  the 
family  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1880,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other. 

During  his  boyhood  and  youth  Christian  L. 
Richman  had  the  advantage  of  a  district  school 
education,  and  while  aiding  in  the  work  of  the 
home  farm  he  became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agricult¬ 
urist.  Throughout  the  years  of  his  manhood  he 
has  engaged  in  farming,  and  has  met  with  marked 
successs  in  his  undertakings.  His  first  purchase 
of  land  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  his  present  farm,  which  he  bought  in  1876,  and 
he  has  since  added  to  his  property  from  time  to 
time  until  he  is  now  the  owner  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  rich  arable  land,  which  he  has 
placed  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  im¬ 
proved  with  good  and  substantial  buildings. 

January  25,  1876,  Mr.  Richman  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ottilie  Amelia  Rosenbaum, 
who  was  born  in  South  Wanatah,  LaPorte 
county,  December  28,  1856,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
John  W.  and  Dora  (Wagner)  Rosenbaum.  Six 
children  have  blessed  this  union:  Emma  Ma¬ 
tilda,  bom  December  29,  1876,  married  Herman 
Wothke,  a  farmer  of  Clinton  township,  and  they 
have  one  son  and  three  daughters;  William 
John,  born  August  30,  1878,  died  March  11, 
1879;  Louis  Christian,  bom  November  26,  1880, 
is  a  farmer  of  Clinton  township  and  married 
Miss  Abbertina  Hundt,  and  they  have  one  son ; 
Herman  Gutlip,  bom  January  21,  1884,  died 
February  n,  1884;  Otto  Frederick,  bom  March 
17,  1885 ;  Edward  Herman,  bom  October  25, 
1887.  The  children  living  all  had  a  German  as 
well  as  an  English  education,  and  can  speak  both 
languages.  Mrs.  Richman  can  speak  and  write 
the  German  language. 

In  religious  faith  Mr.  an^J  Mrs.  Richman  are 
Lutherans,  and  contribute  liberally  of  their  means 
to  the  support  of  the  church  and  to  all  enterprises 
which  they  believe  will  prove  of  public  benefit 
Politically  Mr.  Richman  is  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  takes  no  active  part  in 
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politics  aside  from  voting,  preferring  to  devote 
his  undivided  attention  to  his  business  interests. 
Honest,  industrious  and  energetic,  he  has  steadily 
overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  path  to  success,  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most  highly  respected 
and  honored  citizens. 

CEPHAS  THOMPSON  DIBBLE.  One  of 
the  esteemed  and  honored  citizens  of  Michigan 
City  is  Cephas  Thompson  Dibble,  who  has  almost 
reached  the  eightieth  milestone  on  life’s  journey. 
His  history  is  in  many  respects  an  eventful  and 
interesting  one,  and  now  in  the  evening  of  life 
he  is  acceptably  filling  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  having  for  twenty  years  served  in  this 
capacity  in  Michigan  City.  He  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Granville,  Washington  county,  New 
York,  April  15,  1824,  his  parents  being  Eli  and 
Chloe  (Thompson)  Dibble.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  reared  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  Dibble  family  is  of  English  lineage,  and 
the  first  of  the  name  in  America  was  Thomas  Dib¬ 
ble,  who  in  the  year  1630  braved  the  dangers  in¬ 
cident  to  an  ocean  voyage  at  that  time  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  establishing  his  home  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  leading  tory  in 
the  early  days  of  colonial  development,  and  in 
his  business  affairs  he  prospered,  becoming  quite 
wealthy. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Dibble  was  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  became  a  manufacturer 
of  woolen  goods  in  Granville,  New  York.  At 
an  early  period  in  the  development  of  the  Empire 
state  he  removed  from  Peru,  Massachusetts,  to 
Granville,  and  there  spent  his  remaining  days, 
actively  and  prominently  connected  with  its  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was 
given  a  land  warrant,  which  he  located  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  He  then  returned  to  his  home 
in  New  York,  but  soon  afterward  was  stricken 
with  fever  and  died.  He  had  married  Miss  Chloe 
Thompson,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Peru,  Berk¬ 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  which  state  her 
father  was  also  reared,  but  afterward  became  a 
resident  of  New  York  and  died  in  Granville  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  was  remarkable  for  having  a 
double  set  of  teeth  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  Mrs. 
Chloe  Dibble  survived  her  husband  for  many 
years.  He  passed  away  in  August,  1824,  when  a 
comparatively  young  man,  and  she  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  almost  ninety  years,  departing 
this  life  at  her  old  home  in  Granville.  This 
worthy  couple  were  the  parents  of  twelve  chil- 
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dren,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom 
Cephas  T.  was  the  youngest.  Only  two  are  now 
living,  Moses  Dibble  being  a  resident  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 

So  widely  and  favorably  known  is  Cephas  T. 
Dibble  in  Michigan  City  and  LaPorte  county  that 
no  history  of  this  section  of  the  state  would  be 
complete  without  the  record  of  his  career.  He 
was  reared  to  manhood  in  the  place  of  his  nativ¬ 
ity,  and  acquired  a  common  school  education,  re¬ 
ceiving  such  instruction  as  was  afforded  in  the 
old-fashioned  subscription  schools  of  that  period. 
He  conned  his  lessons  while  sitting  on  a  slab 
bench,  and  his  text  books  were  as  primitive  as 
were  the  furnishings  oi  that  little  temple  of  learn¬ 
ing.  After  his  removal  to  the  west  he  engaged 
in  teaching  school  for  one  winter  in  Michigan. 
It  was  in  the  year  1844  that  he  left  the  Empire 
state  and  journeyed  toward  the  setting  sun,  locat¬ 
ing  first  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  following  February.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  went 
to  a  place  eighteeen  miles  above  that  city,  in  the 
town  of  Lowell,  Michigan,  where  he  taught 
school.  However,  he  considered  Grand  Rapids 
his  place  of  residence,  and  continued  to  make  his 
home  there  until  1848,  when  he  went  to  Battle 
Creek,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  woolen  mill 
for  four  years.  In  1852,  attracted  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  California,  he  crossed  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  and  for  two  years  was  engaged 
in  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  met  with  only 
fair  succcess,  however,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
far  west,  and  in  1854  he  returned  to  Battle  Creek, 
arriving  at  his  destination  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Mr.  Dibble  then  began  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  that  city,  but  after  a  year  he 
sold  out  there  and  came  to  Michigan  City,  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1855.  Almost  a 
half  century  has  since  come  and  gone,  and 
through  this  long  period  he  has  been  an  in¬ 
terested  witness  of  the  growth  and  substantia! 
progress  of  this  place  and  has  contributed  to  its 
material  upbuilding.  For  many  years  he  was 
identified  with  its  business  affairs  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  also  conducted 
a  store  in  which  he  carried  a  line  of  ready-made 
clothing  and  furnishing  goods,  his  stock  being 
in  a  building  which  stood  on  part  of  the  present 
site  of  the  Vreeland  Hotel.  There  he  carried  on 
business  continually  and  with  gratifying  degree 
of  success  until  1878,  when  he  retired  from 
active  trade  connections  and  has  since  lived  in  the 
Vreeland  Hotel. 
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On  the  14th  of  October,  1848,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Dibble  and  Miss  Rhoda  A. 
Whitcomb,  a  native  of  Vermont  and  a  daughter 
of  Albert  and  Sarah  (Bishop)  Whitcomb.  This 
wedding  was  celebrated  in  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  for  about  twenty-seven  years  they  trav¬ 
eled  life's  journey  together,  after  which  Mrs. 
Dibble  was  called  to  her  final  rest,  passing  away 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1875,  when  forty-three 
years  of  age.  Her  parents  were  natives  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  she  was  feared  in  the  Green  Mountain 
state.  She  usually  attended  the  Congregational 
church,  and  her  husband  likewise  was  an  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  services  of  that  denomination. 

Politically  Mr.  Dibble  Is  a  Jefferson  Demo¬ 
crat,  staunchly  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the 
party  as  advocated  by  this  leading  apostle  of 
former  years,  Thomas  Jefferson.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  has 
recently  been  re-elected  to  that  office.  His  decis¬ 
ions  are  strictly  fair  and  impartial,  and  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  court  he  adheres  closely  to  principles 
of  law  and  of  equity.  He  has  resided  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City  for  about  forty-nine  years  and  has  seen 
it  develop  from  a  small  village  with  sandy  streets 
to  its  present  splendid  proportions  with  good 
schools  and  churches  and  miles  of  paved  thor¬ 
oughfares,  and  he  has  erected  several  good  build¬ 
ings  here,  and  at  one  time  he  contributed  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars  toward  the  opening  of  the  harbor. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  and  helpful  interest 
in  the  city's  development,  and  has  paid  a  liberal 
proportion  toward  the  carrying  out  of  every 
measure  for  the  general  good. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  has  a 
most  wide  acquaintance  among  the  people  who 
represent  the  first,  second  and  third  generations 
of  the  city’s  growth.  Although  now  in  his  eight¬ 
ieth  year,  he  walks  erect,  with  a  quick  step, and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  man  not  over  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  His  is  a  genial,  jovial  nature 
and  one  that  sheds  around  it  much  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  life.  His  integrity  and  his  many  good 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  have  ever  gained  for 
him  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  those  with 
whom  he  conies  in  contact,  and  his  kindly  deeds 
and  general  characteristics  will  leave  their  im¬ 
press  on  the  community  long  years  after  he  shall 
have  passed  away. 

EDWARD  S.  CADWELL.  Among  the  old 
settlers  of  La  Porte  county  known  and  honored 
because  of  their  genuine  worth  is  Edward  S. 
Cadwell,  who  resides  on  section  21,  Galena  town¬ 


ship.  He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Cazenovia, 
Madison  county,  New  York,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1827.  His  father,  Simon  Cadwell,  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  the  mother,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Maria  Ormsbee,  was  like¬ 
wise  born  in  the  Charter  Oak  state.  The  father 
died  when  his  son  Edward  S.  was  but  four  years 
of  age,  and  the  mother  passed  away  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1840,  so  that  Edward  S.  Cadwell  was 
left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  and  a 
half  years.  He  then  went  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
who,  however,  gave  him  in  charge  of  a  farmer, 
Fred  Hitchcock,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  school  through  the  winter  months, 
while  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  he 
assisted  in  farm  work.  On  attaining  his  majority 
he  was  given  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  and 
two  suits  of  clothing.  He  then  began  working 
for  a  surveyor  who  owned  a  farm,  and  in  this 
service  Mr.  Cadwell  remained  as  a  farm  hand 
for  two  months. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1848,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Edward  S.  Cadwell  and  Miss  Leva 
Gridley,  who  was  bom  in  1828  in  Manlius,  New 
York,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  U.  and  Amanda 
(Bames)  Gridley.  Mrs.  Cadwell  was  reared  in 
her  native  place  and  pursued  her  education  in 
the  common  district  schools.  After  their  mar¬ 
riage  the  young  couple  located  in  Manlius,  Mr. 
Cadwell  renting  a  farm  from  Abigail  E.  Gridley 
for  four  years.  He  then  removed  to  Van  Buren 
county,  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  one 
year,  and  in  1854  he  came  to  the  west,  establish¬ 
ing  his  home  in  Galena  township  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides.  Almost  fifty  years  have 
been  passed  upon  this  place,  and  throughout  the 
entire  period  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  stock.  With¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  his  place  are  comprised 
one  hundred  acres  richly  cultivated  and  well  im¬ 
proved  with  modern  equipments. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadwell  were  bom  four  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancy.  The  others 
are  Elva  M.,  now  the  wife  of  William  Brown  of 
Galena  township,  who  follows  fanning  there; 
Mervin  M.,  who  married  Mary  E.  Leliter,  who 
died  February  10,  1901,  and  he  resides  in  La- 
Porte;  and  Edward  F.,  who  married  Clara  S. 
Welling,  and  is  a  contracting  freight  agent  for  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  making 
his  home  in  Chicago. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Cadwell  has  been  an 
earnest  Republican  since  the  organization  of  the 
party,  and  served  as  a  trustee  of  Galena  township 
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for  nine  years.  He  was  also  assessor  for  five 
years  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  six  years,  dis¬ 
charging  his  duties  with  fairness  and  impartiality 
so  that  he  “won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  people.”  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  county  and  its 
permanent  improvement,  and  whether  in  office 
or  out  of  it  he  has  been  a  progressive  and  faith¬ 
ful  citizen.  For  forty-five  years  he  had  charge 
of  the  Foster  cemetery.  As  a  member  of  Galena 
lodge,  No.  335,  F.  &  A.  M.,  he  is  well  known 
to  his  Masonic  brethren  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  in  his  life  exemplifies  the  beneficent 
spirit  of  the  craft.  A  self-made  man,  he  was 
left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  and  a 
half  years  and  has  always  earned  his  own 
living.  His  career  has  been  one  of  unflag¬ 
ging  industry,  and  he  certainly  has  made  a 
creditable  and  honorable  record,  one  well  worthy 
of  emulation  by  all  who  would  develop  manly 
principles  and  at  the  same  time  win  success 
through  honorable  efforts. 

S.  C.  V.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  venerable 
pioneer  of  a  state  and  county  merits  the  worthy 
consideration  of  the  people,  for  it  was  he  who 
blazed  the  way  for  civilization  and  made  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  rose  of  the 
valley.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land  county,  Indiana,  and  was  born  December  29, 
1821.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  county  and 
educated  in  the  primitive  schools.  He  attended 
the  log  cabin  school,  and  he  describes  the  building 
as  follows :  A  hewn  log  school,  about  twenty  by 
thirty  feet,  and  it  was  used  for  both  a  school  and 
meeting  house ;  the  benches  were  hewn  slabs,  and 
the  desk  was  a  long  slab  resting  on  wooden  pins 
driven  into  the  walls  for  support.  He  and  his 
wife  atteneded  such  a  school.  They  wrote  with 
a  goose-quill  pen,  and  the  text  books  were  the 
English  reader  and  Webster’s  blue-backed  spell¬ 
ing  book  and  Ray’s  arithmetic.  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  says  he  “ciphered”  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three. 
What  a  change  the  years  have  brought  in  educa¬ 
tion  !  He  was  reared  as  an  agriculturist. 

He  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss 
Rachel  Morrison,  and  nine  children,  four  sons 
and  five  daughters,  were  born,  seven  of  whom 
are  yet  living,  and  all  residents  of  Indiana.  The 
second  marriage  was  with  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
(Jessup)  O’Brien,  on  October  7,  1853,  and  eight 
children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  were  born 
of  this  marriage.  Five  are  living,  as  follows: 
Carson,  a  successful  teacher  in  Roanoke,  Ala¬ 
bama,  was  educated  in  Indiana,  and  married  Miss 


Elizabeth  Brown,  and  they  have  one  son;  Au¬ 
gusta  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Bennett,  who  is  rep¬ 
resented  elsewhere  in  this  volume;  Wyburn  L., 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  El  Paso  county, 
Colorado,  with  a  beautiful  and  costly  residence 
at  Colorado  City,  is  an  eminent  jurist,  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  constituents,  and  he  married 
Miss  Emma  Ingerham,  and  has  one  son,  Wy¬ 
burn  ;  Charles  L.  is  a  prosperous  real  estate  agent 
and  collector  at  Colorado  City,  married  Miss 
Julia  Newell  and  has  two  daughters,  Ruth  and 
Gean;  Scott,  a  resident  of  Lake  Charles,  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  a  commercial  salesman,  married  Miss 
Clara  Pommett  and  has  two  sons,  Russell  and 
La  Mar. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  was  born  in  Switzerland 
county,  Indiana,  August  28,  1827,  a  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Mary  (Smith)  Jessup,  her  father  of 
New  Jersey  and  her  mother  of  Kentucky.  She 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Switzerland  county. 
The  name  Jessup  is  of  English  origin,  and  the 
Cunninghams  are  of  Scottish  extraction.  It  was 
about  1876  when  they  settled  in  St.  Joseph 
county,  just  across  the  line  from  Wills  township, 
and  they  spent  five  years  as  residents  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  LaPorte 
county.  Mrs.  Cunningham’s  first  marriage  was 
with  Miles  O’Brien,  and  one  child  by  that  union 
is  living,  William  Taylor  O’Brien.  He  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  and  was  reared  as  an 
agriculturist,  and  took  up  the  harness  business 
and  is  now  in  insurance.  He  married  Miss  Dora 
Adams,  and  they  have  two  children  living,  Emma 
and  Clare. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  are  most  worthy 
people  and  their  children  are  a  credit  and  an 
honor  to  their  old  days.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  is  seventy- 
seven,  and  both  yet  enjoy  good  health  and  are 
people  who  are  honored  by  those  who  know  them. 
He  was  formerly  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  is 
now  an  ardent  Prohibitionist,  and  his  sons  follow 
strictly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  venerable  father. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  of  Olive  Chapel,  in  Olive  town¬ 
ship,  St.  Joseph  county,  and  try  to  live  such  lives 
as  are  commendable  to  their  Master.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  as  well  as  his  father  was  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  the  Christian  church,  and  he  has 
preached  to  the  congregation  of  Olive  Chapel. 

CHARLES  S.  McCLUNG  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  influential  citizens  of  Noble  township, 
where  for  over  twenty  years  he  has  successfully 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  born 
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in  Seneca  county,  New  York,  on  the  28th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1831,  and  is  a  son  of  Robert  and  Catherine 
(Conklin)  McClung,  also  natives  of  that  county, 
and  of  Scottish  origin.  His  father  was  born 
February  17,  1783,  and  died  February  24,  1832, 
while  his  mother’s  birth  occurred  February  26, 
1790,  and  she  passed  away  on  the  21st  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1864.  They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen 
children,  as  follows :  Samuel,  born  July  24,  1808, 
died  March  19,  1885 ;  James,  born  May  1 5,  1810, 
died  August  24,  1815 ;  Mary  Forest,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1812-,  died  December  9,  1812;  Robert 
Strain,  bom  July  14,  1813,  died  August  15,  1815; 
twin  boys  were  born  and  died  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1815 ;  Elizabeth,  born  July  21,  1817,  died 
October  11,  1851;  Ann,  born  March  12,  1819, 
died  November  28,  1825 ;  John,  bom  April  21, 
1821,  died  March  8,  1900;  Russell,  born  April 
1 7,  1824,  died  September  29,  1900;  Eastman, 
bom  December  20,  1825,  died  December  23^ 

1895  ;  Catharine,  bom  November  30,  1827,  is 
now  Mrs.  H.  G.  Coe  and  is  living  at  Clarence, 
Iowa ;  Charles  S.  is  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

Charles  S.  McClung  was  educated  at  Repub¬ 
lic,  Ohio,  taking  a  good  academic  course,  and 
after  leaving  school  in  1848,  he  entered  a  general 
store,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  came  to  Michigan  City,  La- 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  and  was  a  salesman,  and 
afterwards  at  Kingsbury,  Indiana,  for  three  years 
and  at  Union  Mills  two  and  one-half  years  as 
general  merchant.  In  1880  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office 
in  May,  1881.  His  services  proved  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  his  constituents,  and  he  was  re-elected, 
filling  that  position  in  a  most  creditable  manner 
for  eight  years.  He  then  bought  his  present  farm 
near  Union  Mills,  in  Noble  township,  where  he 
has  ninety-three  and  a  third  acres  of  land  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  well  improved 
with  good  and  substantial  buildings.  He  is  a 
progressive  and  enterprising  farmer,  and  has  met 
with  success  in  his  undertakings. 

At  Wellsboro,  in  Noble  township,  May  24, 
1859,  was  celebrated  the  rrfarriage  of  Mr..  Mc¬ 
Clung  and  Miss  Henrietta  Wells,  who  was  bom 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1837,  and  died  September  20, 
1895.  She  left  one  son,  Charles  Frederick,  who 
was  born  March  20,  i860,  and  received  a  good 
high  school  education  at  Union  Mills.  After 
leaving  school  he  worked  on  the  books  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office,  serving  as  deputy  for  eight 
years,  and  was  then  elected  clerk,  in  which  capac¬ 
ity  he  served  for  eight  years.  He  was  deputized 


as  deputy  clerk  by  his  father’s  successor— 
Herman  W.  Sallwasser. 

Mr.  McClung  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  served  as  master  of  the  lodge  at 
Kingsbury,  Indiana,  in  1858  and  in  1859.  Be¬ 
sides  the  blue  Lodge  No.  41,  he  is  a  member  of 
LaPorte  Chapter  No.  15,  LaPorte  Council  No. 
32,  LaPorte  Commandery  No.  12,  and  also  the 
Eastern  Star.  He  is  a  thirty-two  degree  Mason, 
and  it  was  in  1887  when  he  took  his  last  degree 
in  Masonry.  There  are  very  few  thirty-two  de¬ 
gree  Masons  in  LaPorte  county.  His  political 
support  is  given  the  Democracy,  and  he  has  al¬ 
ways  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
He  is  pre-eminently  public-spirited  and  progres¬ 
sive,  and  is  widely  and  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  county  where  he  has  now  made  his  home 
for  over  half  a  century. 

ISRAEL  G.  LEWIS.  From  an  early  period 
in  the  development  of  LaPorte  county  Israel  G. 
Lewis  has  resided  within  its  borders,  his  home 
being  now  on  section  13,  Galena  township.  He 
has  traveled  life’s  journey  for  more  than  eighty- 
three  years,  and  receives  the  veneration  and  re¬ 
spect  which  should  ever  be  accorded  those  who- 
have  so  long  been  active  factors  in  the  world.  He 
was  bom  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  January  3, 
1820.  His  father,  Michael  Lewis,  was  a  native 
of  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  and  there  remained 
until  he  had  attained  his  majority.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  John  F.  Lewis,  was  among  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  native 
of  Wales,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  that  little 
rock-ribbed  country  to  America,  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia.  His  sympa¬ 
thies  were  with  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  he  ever  exerted  his  influence  in  behalf 
of  their  cause.  His  son,  Michael  Lewis,  remained 
in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  until  of  age,  and 
then  removed  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  casting 
his  lot  among  its  pioneer  settlers.  In  1835  he  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  Henry  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  married 
Elizabeth  Howell,  who  was  born  in  Loudoun 
county,  Virginia,  and  whose  life’s  pilgrimage  cov¬ 
ered  about  eighty  years,  her  death  occurring  in 
Missouri.  Her  father,  Benjamin  Howell,  was 
born  in  England  and  came  to  America  in  early 
life,  establishing  his  home  in  Virginia,  whence  he 
afterward  went  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Lewis  were  married  in  Vir- 
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ginia  and  became  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
eight  of  whom  reached  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood. 

Of  this  large  family  Israel  G.  Lewis  is  the 
third  in  order  of  birth  and  is  the  only  one  known 
to  be  living.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Henry 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  continued,  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  school,  the  education  which  had  been  begun 
in  the  schools  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  He  also 
assisted  in  building  some  of  the  schoolhouses  in 
this  state  in  pioneer  times.  His  father  having 
died  he  remained  at  home  with  his  mother,  taking 
charge  of  the  farm  until  his  marriage. 

In  1843  he  went  to  Michigan,  where  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Angeline  Connor,  the  wedding 
ceremony  being  performed  by  John  P.  Johnson, 
justice  of  the  peace.  Her  parents  were  William 
and  Mary  (Lewellyn)  Connor,  and  she  was  born 
in  Randolph  county,  North  Carolina,  whence  she 
went  to  Henry  county,  Indiana,  with  her  father 
and.  mother  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age. 
When  a  maiden  of  sixteen  she  took  up  her  abode 
in  LaPorte  county.  Her  death  occurred  in  1874 
in  Galena  township,  and  her  loss  was  deeply 
mourned  by  many  friends  as  well  as  her  imme¬ 
diate  family.  She  had  become  the  mother  of  nine 
children :  Mary  E.,  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Moyer,  of 
Michigan ;  Martha  J.,  who  died  in  infancy ;  John 
M.,  who  resides  in  Michigan;  Martin  E.,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  William  C.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  six  months ;  Eliza  E.,  who  resides  with 
her  father;  James  M.,  a  twin  brother  of  Eliza, 
who  died  in  1891  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years; 
Catherine  A.,  the  widow  of  Charles  Hansley, 
who  died  in  1903 ;  F.  Helen,  the  wife  of  A.  P. 
Laraway,  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Lewis  located  in 
Galena  township.  He  lived  in.  Michigan  for 
about  two  years  at  one  time,  and  was  there  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  operation  of  a  sawmill  in  connection 
with  John  P.  Hale,  but  with  this  exception  he 
has  continuously  resided  in  Galena  township, 
covering  a  period  of  sixty  years.  He  has  fol¬ 
lowed  farming  and  has  also  practiced  veterinary 
surgery.  The  .land  upon  which  he  resides  has 
been  in  his  posesssion  since  1852,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  valuable  farms  of  this  part  of  the 
county.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  his  town¬ 
ship,  and  has  lived  a  life  that  is  honorable,  up¬ 
right  and  useful.  In  politics  he  was  an  old-line 
Whig  until  the  dissolution  of  the  party,  then  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  Republican  party, 
voting  for  Lincoln  in  i860.  He  has  filled  the 
position  of  school  trustee,  and  has  taken  an  active 


part  in  the  early  development  of  the  county,  being 
numbered  among  the  pioneers  who  have  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundation  for  the  present 
prosperity  and  progress  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  Great  changes  have  occurred  during  his 
residence  .  here.  He  has  seen  the  pioneer  log 
cabins  replaced  by  commodious  and  substantial 
homes,  has  seen  the  wild  lands  transformed  into 
rich  farms,  and  has  witnessed  the  building  of 
towns  and  cities  and  the  introduction  of  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  known  to  the  older 
east. 

WILLIAM  H.  GOODHUE,  of  Michigan 
City,  was  bom  in  Warren,  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  September  11,  1840.  The  ancestry  of  the 
family  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Goodhue,  who  married  Elizabeth  Fletcher, 
a  relative  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  family 
was  founded  in  America  at  the  time  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the  Mayflower  in 
1620.  Nathaniel  Goodhue;  his  grandfather,  was 
a  native  of  Windham  county,  Vermont,  and  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  also  operated  a  farm, 
and  about  1820  he  arrived  in  what  was  then  called 
the  far  west,  locating  at  Warren  in  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  a  part  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
There  he  lived  until  1840,  when  with  his  wife  he 
removed  to  Michigan  City,  and  here  his  last  days 
were  passed.  He  died  about  1850,  when  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  departed  this  life 
in  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  She  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Sallay  Sergeant,  and  was  a 
native  of  Dummerston,  Vermont.  Her  father 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  he 
had  two  brothers  who  were  soldiers  in  the  war 
for  independence.  To  Nathaniel  Goodhue  and 
his  wife  were  born  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

William  H.  Goodhue,  the  father  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch,  belonged  to  this  family.  He 
was  born  in  Windham  county,  Vermont,  and  after 
arriving  at  years  of  maturity  was  married  to  De- 
siah  Hawkins,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Little 
Falls,  Herkimer  county,  New  York.  Her  father, 
Harry  Hawkins,  was  a  native  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  married  Lydia  Clarke,  and  to 
them  were  born  a  number  of  children.  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  served  the  colonists  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  taking  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  the 
struggle  for  American  liberty.  By  occupation  he 
was  a  farmer,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he 
removed  to  Little  Falls,  New  York,  where  he 
reared  his  family  of  twelve  children.  He  died 
when  well  advanced  in  years,  and  his  wile  sur¬ 
vived  him  for  some  time  and  passed  away  in 
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Buffalo,  New  York.  The  Hawkins  family  was 
of  English  descent,  and  the  first  representatives 
of  the  name  in  America  located  here  at  an  early 
period  in  the  colonization  of  the  new  world. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  William  H.  Good- 
hue,  Sr.,  became  connected  with  merchandising 
in  Buffalo,  New  York.  After  his  marriage  he 
removed  to  Warren,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  in  1840  he  brought 
his  family  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where  he 
became  agent  for  the  Michigan  City  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  acting  in  that  capacity  until  the  company 
ceased  to  exist.  He  was  for  ten  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  transportation  in  the  war  department 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  made  Michigan  City 
his  home  throughout  that  period.  Finally  he 
resigned  his  position  at  the  capital  and  returned 
to  this  place,  where  he  died  eight  years  later,  in 
1879,  passing  away  when  at  the  Psalmist's  span 
of  threescore  years  and  ten.  His  wife  had  died 
in  1852,  being  then  in  early  womanhood.  They 
attended  the  Episcopal  church,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  was  ever  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 
Mr.  Goodhue,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  early  mayors 
of  Michigan  City,  and  for  many  years  served  as 
councilman,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  progress, 
upbuilding  and  development  of  this  place.  To 
him  and  his  wife  were  bom  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  of  this  number  three  are  now  liv¬ 
ing:  Sarah  S.,  William  H.  and  Mary  G.,  the 
last  named  the  widow  of  Charles  C.  Griffith. 

William  H.  Goodhue  was  brought  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  when  less  than  a  year  old,  his  parents 
traveling  by  stage  all  the  way  from  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Under  the  parental  roof  he  was  reared  to 
manhood,  and  he  began  his  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  town,  but  later  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  course  in  the  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Albion,  Michigan.  From  1850  until  1862 
he  resided  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hardware  business,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  For  several  years  he  was  in  the  rail¬ 
road  office  of  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Railroad 
Company,  now  the  Monon  Company,  and  after¬ 
ward  traveled  for  eight  years  for  the  Ford- John¬ 
son  Chair  Manufacturing  Company.  During  the 
past  eighteen  years  he  has  engaged  in  the  under¬ 
taking  business  with  A.  F.  Earl.  Politically  Mr. 
Goodhue  is  a  thorough-going  Republican,  having 
supported  the  party  since  casting  his  first  presi¬ 
dential  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864.  His 
religious  faith  is  indicated  by  his  membership 
in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Mr.  Goodhue's  younger  brother,  George  W., 


was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  serving  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Fourth  Indiana  Battery.  He  took 
part  in  a  number  of  the  early  engagements  of  the 
war,  including  Shiloh  and  Stone  River,  and  was 
captured  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  held  as  a 
prisoner  at  Andersonville  for  eighteen  months, 
and  during  his  incarceration  his  health  was  so 
completely  ruined  that  when  he  was  released  he 
returned  to  his  home  and  died  not  long  afterward, 
passing  away  when  thirty  years  of  age. 

A.  G.  STANDIFORD,  M.  D.  The  medical 
fraternity  of  LaPorte  county  is  one  of  the  leading 
departments  in  the  history  of  the  county,  and  to 
this  class  belong  those  noble  men  who  have  given 
up  the  best  part  of  their  lives  for  suffering  hu¬ 
manity.  At  the  midnight  hour  or  when  winter’s 
winds  were  sweeping  across  the  bleak  prairies 
these  harbingers  of  good  are  called  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  woe  and  suffering  and  bring  both  scienti¬ 
fic  aid  to  the  physical  body  worn  with  pain  and 
comfort  and  consolation  to  the  spirit  weakened 
and  spent  with  mortal  anguish.  Among  these 
worthy  men  is  to  be  classed  the  name  of  Dr. 
Standiford,  late  of  Westville,  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  in  the  county  from  an  early 
date.  In  fact  he  could  be  classed  as  the  pioneer 
doctor. 

He  was  born  in  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1816,  and  died  February  10,  1894,  the 
youngest  in  a  family  of  three  children,  two  sons 
and  one  daughter,  born  to  Rev.  Francis  and  Re¬ 
becca  (Smith)  Standiford,  all  deceased.  Francis 
Standiford  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  his  line¬ 
age  is  traced  to  the  little  country  of  Wales,  and 
the  early  progenitors  of  the  family  landed  in 
America  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  settling 
in  Maryland.  They  were  related  to  the  famous 
Patterson  family,  who  were  related  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  of  historic  fame.  Francis  Standiford 
was  a  Methodist  clergyman  of  the  old  southern 
school,  and  freed  his  own  slaves.  His  wife,  Re¬ 
becca  Smith,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  heroes,  and  her  father,  Captain  Thomas 
Smith,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
under  General  Washington,  and  this  fact  entitles 
his  descendants  to  become  members  of  the  great 
patriotic  order  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Dr.  Standiford  came  with  his  parents  to 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  when  he  was  only  ten  years 
of  age.  His  first  training  was  in  the  public  schools, 
and  he  then  entered  Wabash  University,  where 
he  took  a  literary  course  for  two  years,  and  then 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
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followed  for  four  years.  He  was  about  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  determined  to  enter  the  medical 
profession,  and  he  began  his  reading  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Knight,  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
After  reading  there  for  some  time  he  came  to 
LaPorte,  Indiana,  where  he  graduated,  and  began 
his  practice  of  medicine  in  Clinton  county,  In¬ 
diana,  about  1836,  where  he  remained  till  1838, 
at  which  time  he  came  to  Door  Village,  Scipio 
township,  LaPorte  county,  where  his  father  was 
stationed.  He  began  practice  there,  during  what 
was  known  as  the  two  sickly  seasons,  and  after 
remaining  there  two  years  came  to  Westville. 

Dr.  Standiford  married,  December  7,  1844, 
Miss  Martha  Reynolds,  and  four  children,  one 
son  and  three  daughters,  were  born,  only  one  of 
whom  is  now  living,  Clara  M.,  now  the  wife  of 
Clarence  D.  Hess.  Mrs.  Hess  was  formerly  the 
wife  of  Scott  Walton,  who  was  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  was  a  locomotive  engineer.  One 
child,  Mrs.  Mattie  Walton  Weed,  was  born,  who 
is  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  accomplishments 
and  grace,  is  a  pupil  in  the  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege,  and  is  well  known  as  a  vocalist.  Her  social 
qualities  and  beaming  good  nature  make  her  a 
prime  favorite.  She  is  the  wife  of  Daniel  West 
Weed,  one  of  the  young  business  men  of  West¬ 
ville.  Mrs.  Hess  was  educated  in  the  Westville 
high  school,  and  is  also  an  accomplished  musician, 
having  been  a  pupil  under  an  eminent  French 
teacher  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Standiford  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
county.  New  York,  March  13,  1825,  a  daughter 
of  Abram  and  Mary  (Billington)  Reynolds,  who 
were  parents  of  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two 
daughters,  but  only  three  are  living:  Julia,  wife 
of  Daniel  Shaw,  of  Kingsbury,  Indiana;  Mrs. 
Standiford :  Elam,  a  retired  resident  of  Chicago. 
Abram  Reynolds  was  born  in  Worthington  coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  in  1792,  seven  years  before  General 
Washington  died,  and  he  died  March  13,  1872. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Politically  he  was  a  Jackson  Democrat.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  Governor  John  Reynolds,  governor  of 
Illinois  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  was  a 
Mason,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of 
the  Baptist  church.  It  was  the  15th  of  June, 
1836,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  family  arrived 
in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  at  which  time  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Pottawottomie  Indians,  and  Mrs. 
Standiford  says  the  whites  lived  in  constant  ter¬ 
ror  of  them.  Mr.  Reynolds  rented  land  near 
where  Kingsbury  now  stands.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  railroads  through  northwest  Indiana  to 
Chicago.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Standiford,  Mary 


Billington,  was  bom  in  the  old  Bay  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  traces  her  ancestory  to  the  May¬ 
flower,  of  which  ship  John  Billington  was  a  pas¬ 
senger  when  she  brought  the  sturdy  Pilgrims  to 
the  bleak  New  England  shore.  Mrs.  Standiford 
was  reared  in  LaPorte  county  and  educated  in 
Kingsbury. 

Dr.  Standiford  and  his  wife  located  at  West¬ 
ville  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  here  and  at  Dewey 
in  New  Durham  township  was  his  field  of  practice 
till  his  death.  Dr.  Standiford  was  known  as  a 
gentleman  of  high  honor  and  manhood,  and  was 
an  ornament  to  the  medical  profession.  It  made 
no  difference  to  Dr.  Standiford  who  called  him 
to  the  sick  chamber,  he  always  willingly  re¬ 
sponded,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  homes 
of  Westville  and  vicinity  will  stand  up  and  call 
him  blessed.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and 
character,  and  the  poor  and  needy  never  found 
him  backward  in  extending  the  hand  of  help. 
His  practice  extended  into  Porter  and  Lake  count¬ 
ries,  and  he  traveled  many  a  weary  mile  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  his  saddlebags,  after  the  manner  of 
the  pioneer  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  a 
very  successful  man  in  his  business  affairs  as 
well  as  in  his  profession,  and  cared  well  for  his 
family.  At  his  death  the  county  lost  an  estimable 
citizen  as  well  as  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

Mrs.  Standiford  lives  a  contented  and  peace¬ 
ful  life  in  the  pretty  sylvan  town  of  Westville, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  sunny  and  genial  nature. 
Her  home  is  open  to  friends  and  strangers  alike. 
We  are  pleased  to  present  this,  review  of  such  an 
estimable  lady. 

DAVID  W.  CONDON,  who  is  one  of  the 
live  and  progressive  farmers  in  a  county  noted 
for  its  progressiveness,  and  who,  largely  through 
his  own  efforts,  has  become  the  possessor  of  one 
of  the  best  farming  estates  in  Clinton  township, 
LaPorte  county,  is  a  native  son  of  the  county,  and 
the  sixth  in  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters  bom  to  David  and  Catharine  Condon.  His 
father  was  born  in  Ireland,  September  15,  1815, 
and  died  August  11,  1900.  He  was  a  small  boy 
when  he  came  to  America,  and  made  his  Home 
successively  in  Canada,  New  York  State,  and 
Elkhart  county  and  Michigan  City,  Indiana.  He 
came  to  this  country  as  a  poor  boy,  and  solely 
through  his  own  industry  accumulated  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acres  in  LaPorte  county,  all  but  thirty  acres 
of  which  was  in  Clinton  township.  He  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  and  in  politics  a  Democrat.  His 
wife  was  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born 
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in  County  Cork,  September  29,  1825.  She  is 
still  living,  and  makes  her  home  with  her  son  Wil¬ 
liam.  Four  children  of  these  worthy  parents  are 
living:  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  George  C.  Burgan, 
a  resident  of  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  and  an  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad ;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Conlon;  Nora  A.,  wife  of  John  Dalton,  a  pros¬ 
perous  farmer  of  Seward  county,  Nebraska ;  and 
David  W. 

David  W.  Condon  was  born  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  October  26,  1859,  and  was 
reared  on  the  farm  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  remaining  at  home  till  his  majority. 
After  his  marriage  he  settled  down  on  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  which  he  inherited, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  his  record  is 
one  of  steady  progression,  marked  with  industry, 
good  management,  and  ability  in  every  line  in 
which  he  has  engaged,  so  that  he  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  foremost  of  the  prosperous  and  up-to- 
date  farmers  of  the  county.  He  has  gradually 
added  to  his  original  place  until  he  now  has  four 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  thirty  acres  of  which 
lies  in  Noble  township.  In  1891  he  ercted  a  com¬ 
modious  bam,  forty-four  by  sixty  feet,  and  in 
1902  remodeled  his  residence.  The  farm,  which 
is  called  “Homewood,”  and  certainly  deserves 
the  title,  presents  a  delightful  appearance  to  the 
passer-by,  and  shows  at  a  glance  how  well  it  is 
managed.  Mr.  Condon  is  very  fond  of  high 
grades  of  horses,  and  all  his  stock  is  first-class. 

May  2,  1883,  Mr.  Condon  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  E.  Logan,  who  was  born  in  LaPorte 
county,  December  12,  1865,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Vorhis  and  Frances  (Weed)  Logan.  Mr.  Logan 
was  born  in  Ohio,  July  13,  1833,  and  is  living 
in  Noble  townshp  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  life 
having  been  devoted  to  farming  and  threshing, 
in  which  latter  work  he  has  been  known  in  this 
county  for  fifty  years.  He  is  one  of  the  old  pio¬ 
neers,  having  received  his  education  and  been 
reared  under  primitive  conditions,  and  he  has 
given  his  support  to  two  great  political  parties, 
the  Whig  and  Republican.  Mrs.  Logan  was  born 
in  New  York  state,  August  30,  1832,  and  is  still 
in  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age.  There  are  six  chil¬ 
dren  besides  Mrs.  Condon,  as  follows:  Sarah, 
wife  of  Benjamin  O’Hara,  a  farmer  of  Spokane, 
Washington;  Josephine,  wife  of  W.  S.  Linard, 
a  farmer  at  Butler,  Missouri;  Charles,  in  Noble 
township;  Abram,  who  was  educated  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  at  Valparaiso,  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  grammar  department  of  the  Union  Mills 
schools  for  six  years ;  Serena,  wife  of  Joseph 
Malloy,  a  merchant  of  Hanna;  and  Alexander 


T.,  a  resident  of  Union  Mills.  Mrs.  Condon  was 
reared  in  Noble  township  and  received  her  edu¬ 
cation  in  Union  Mills. 

Nine  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Condon.  M.  Ethel,  the  eldest,  after  completing  the 
work  of  the  common  schools,  was  a  student  at 
St.  Rose  Academy  in  LaPorte,  and  has  also  taken 
instrumental  music.  Edward  J.  is  now  a  student 
in  Notre  Dame,  taking  the  literary  course.  Claire 
R.  has  finished  the  grades  and  is  now  in  the  high 
school  at  Union  Mills.  Thomas,  who  is  very 
fond  of  mathematics,  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  while 
Maurice  is  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  William  in  the 
fourth.  Frances  Bernice,  Helen  and  Joseph  com¬ 
plete  the  family. 

Mr.  Condon  is  a  Democrat,  and  cast  his  first 
vote  for  General  Hancock,  and  has  been  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  county  conventions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con¬ 
don  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Wana- 
tah,  belong  to  the  sodality,  and  take  active  part 
in  the  various  departments  of  church  work. 

EVEREL  S.  SMITH,  banker  and  merchant 
of  Westville,  Indiana,  has  been  identified  as  a 
private  citizen  and  business  man  with  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  LaPorte  county  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  where  he  is  well  known  and  highly  re¬ 
spected.  He  is  the  eldest  of  the  three  children  of 
Asa  and  Sophronia  G.  (Spencer)  Smith,  both 
natives  of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  and 
born  in  1808  and  1810  respectively.  Asa  Smith 
was  the  son  of  Oliver  Smith  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  old  Bay  state.  His  occupation 
was  farming.  He  was  married  in  Massachusetts, 
and  about  1836  came  to  Huntsburg,  Geauga 
county,  in  northeastern  Ohio,  where  he  purchased 
a  farm.  He  died  there  when  the  subject  of  this 
biography  was  eight  years  old.  He  was  a  man 
of  strict  honor  and  integrity,  was  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  anti-slavery,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  Congregational  church.  Only 
two  of  their  children  are  living:  Rosine  E.  is 
the  widow  of  George  Crosby,  and  resides  at  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 

Everel  S.  Smith  was  born  in  Huntsburg, 
Geauga  county,  Ohio,  August  4,  1838.  When 
nine  years  old  he  moved  to  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  with  his  mother,  and  was  a  resident  of  that 
county  for  about  sixteen  years.  At  various  times 
up  to  the  age  of  twentv-one  he  was  a  student  in 
the  Western  Reserve  Seminary  at  West  Farm¬ 
ington.  He  entered  Oberlin  College  when  twen¬ 
ty-one,  taking  the  classical  course,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1863.  He  taught  school  for  a  short  time. 
Before  he  had  finished  his  college  course,  how- 
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ever,  he  went  to  the  front  in  defense  of  the  stars 
and  stripes.  On  May  28,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  a  three-months'  regiment.  The  company 
rendezvoused  at  Camp  Chase,  and  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia,  where 
it  was  stationed  till  the  surrender  by  Colonel 
Miles,  September  15.  He  received  his  discharge 
after  four  months  and  four  days,  service,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Oberlin  to  finish  his  course  of  study. 
On  September  26,  1864,  he  enlisted  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  in  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  joined  the 
regiment  near  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  He  was  in  hearing  distance  during  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  and  while  on  picket  duty 
a  few  miles  above  Winchester  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  but  managed  to  escape  from  his  captors. 
After  several  days  of  wandering,  during  which 
he  repeatedly  met  and  talked  with  Confederate 
soldiers,  he  reached  his  regiment  in  such  plight 
that  at  first  his  comrades  did  not  recognize  him. 
While  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  they  had 
repeatedly  compelled  him  to  trade  clothing  with 
them  until,  instead  of  a  heavy  new  suit  of  blue,  he 
wore  a  tattered  suit  of  gray,  which  enabled  him 
to  pass  himself  off  as  a  Confederate  soldier  going 
home  for  a  horse  to  replace  one  lost  in  a  recent 
engagement.  On  March  9,  1865,  after  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  Mr.  Smith  was  commis¬ 
sioned  first  lieutenant  of  Company  C,of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-fourth  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  which 
was  being  formed  at  Camp  William  Penn  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  While  there  the  glad  tidings  of  Lee's 
surrender,  and  five  days  later  the  sad  news  of 
Lincoln's  assassination,  was  received.  Soon  after 
this  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia  and 
was  on  provost  duty  south  of  Richmond  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1865.  He  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  1,  after 
which  he  took  a  trip  through  the  south  and  leased 
a  plantation  near  Hernando,  Mississippi,  some 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

He  then  returned  north  and  was  married  on 
November  9th  to  Miss  Amelia  Snyder,  of  White- 
side  county,  Illinois.  The  year  1866  was  spent 
on  the  plantation  he  had  leased  in  Mississippi, 
and  his  wife  died  there.  He  then  returned  north 
and  in  September,  1867,  came  to  Westville,  In¬ 
diana,  which  has  been  his  home  ever  since.  He 
first  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  and  soon  added 
a  stock  of  groceries,  and  continued  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  twenty  years.  In  1887  he  sold  his  mercan¬ 
tile  business  to  E.  T.  Scott,  the  present  leading 
dri  ggist  of  the  town.  For  some  time  previous 
to  this  Mr.  Smith  had  done  considerable  business 


of  a  banking  nature,  carrying  an  account  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  which  institu¬ 
tion  he  still  represents  in  Westville.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1887,  he  established  the  Bank  of  West¬ 
ville,  which  he  has  carried  on  until  the  present 
time.  In  1892  Mr.  Smith  erected  a  handsome 
brick  and  stone  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  business,  and  besides  his  bank  he  now  con¬ 
ducts  a  store,  the  stock  consisting  of  clothing, 
footwear  and  furnishing  goods. 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  Westville,  and  his  individual  success  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  public  prosperity  and  wel¬ 
fare.  Besides  the  enterprises  already  mentioned 
he  has  a  number  of  buildings  in  Westville,  and 
owns  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  country 
real  estate  in  New  Durham  and  Clinton  town¬ 
ships.  On  one  of  his  farms  he  has  about  one 
thousand  bearing  apple  trees. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  on  March  10,  1869, 
to  Miss  Julia  Noble,  who  was  born  in  Porter 
county,  Indiana,  November  10,  1846,  a  daughter 
of  John  P.  and  Mary  A.  (Smith)  Noble,  pioneers 
of  northern  Indiana.  Mrs.  Smith  was  educated 
in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  and  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Porter  county  before  her  marriage. 
Four  daughters  comprise  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith.  Eva  L.,  the  eldest,  is  cashier  in 
her  father's  bank;  Nina  L.  is  the  wife  of  Luther 
A.  Foster,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  of 
Minnesota  and  at  present  an  attorney  at  law  in 
Oklahoma  territory;  Mildred  is  a  senior  in  the 
scientific  course  at  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanston ;  Elsie  is  also  a  student  in  the  same  uni¬ 
versity. 

One  of  the  mementoes  of  early  days  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  parchment 
deed  to  land  in  LaPorte  county,  executed  during 
the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  and  bear¬ 
ing  date  of  April  10,  1843 ;  it  is  one  of  four  deeds 
of  its  kind  now  to  be  found  in  western  LaPorte 
county. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  He 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Lincoln  while 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  and  has  voted  for  all  the 
party's  presidential  candidates  since  that  time. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Westville,  and  is  always  willing  to  do  his  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  Westville 
Lodge  No.  192,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  the  same  place,  also 
a  charter  member  and  past  commander  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Post  No.  216,  G.  A.  R.  Mr.  Smith  became  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  when 
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fourteen  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
it  since  that  time,  and  all  his  family  are  members 
of  the  same  church. 

ELMER  E.  REESE,  who  is  engaged  in  bus¬ 
iness  in  Rolling  Prairie  as  a  hardware  merchant, 
was  born  in  Wills  township,  La  Porte  county,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1863.  There  has  been  no  esoteric 
chapter  in  his  life  history,  his  career  always  bear¬ 
ing  the  closest  investigation  and  scrutiny,  for  his 
business  methods  have  been  straightforward  and 
honorable,  and  his  success  has  come  as  the  result 
of  careful  management. 

His  father,  Henry  Reese,  was  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  became  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana,  in  the  year  1855,  at  which  time  he  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wills  township.  He  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade  and  built  many  houses  in  this  county,  his 
excellent  handiwork  being  still  seen  in  many  sub¬ 
stantial  structures  of  this  portion  of  the  state. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Rolling  Prairie  and  is  serving 
as  township  assessor.  He  married  Miss  Lucinda 
Ocker,  also  a  native  of  Ohio,  although  reared  in 
DeKalb  county,  Indiana.  She,  too,  is  still  living, 
and  of  their  family  numbering  six  sons  all  yet 
survive,  the  youngest  being  twenty-three  years 
of  age. 

Elmer  E.  Reese  is  the  second  son,  and  was 
reared  on  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Wills  town¬ 
ship,  obtaining  his  education  in  the  district 
schools,  where  he  gained  a  good  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  common  branches  of  English  learn¬ 
ing.  In  1882  he  came  to  Rolling  Prairie  to  learn 
the  tinner's  trade  and  entered  upon  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  C.  G.  Folsom.  After  he  had  mastered 
the  business  and  become  an  expert  workman  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Taylor  O'Brien  in  Rolling 
Prairie,  being  thus  employed  for  six  months.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  began  business  for 
himself  as  a  hardware  merchant  in  partnership 
with  Ed  Marshall,  this  relationship  being  main¬ 
tained  until  1888,  when  Mr.  Reese  and  his  brother 
William  became  the  proprietors.  This  store  has 
since  been  conducted  under  the  name  of  Reese 
&  Brother,  and  they  carry  a  large  and  well  se¬ 
lected  line  of  shelf  and  heavy  hardware.  This 
store  is  well  arranged,  and  their  stock  has  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  demands  of  a  general 
trade  in  this  line. 

In  1890  Mr.  Reese  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Effie  Powell,  a  daughter  of  James  and  De¬ 
lilah  Powell.  She  was  born  in  Rolling  Prairie, 
Indiana,  and  is  an  estimable  lady,  who  has  gained 
many  friends  during  her  residence  in  I  n  Porte 
county.  Mr.  Reese  holds  membership  in  the 


Christian  church,  in  which  he  is  now  serving  as 
one  of  the  elders,  and  in  the  work  of  the  0...*^ 
he  takes  an  active  and  helpful  part,  doing  ~  1 

his  power  to  promote  its  growth  and  extend  its 
influence.  His  political  faith  is  that  of  the 
publican  party,  and  in  matters  of  citizensh 
is  never  remiss  in  discharging  his  every  duty  in 
advancing  the  public  welfare. 

GEORGE  GRANT  O'HARA.  Throughout 
life  George  G.  O'Hara  has  made  his  home  near 
Union  Mills,  Indiana,  upon  the  farm  where  he 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  August  24,  1866.  His 
father,  William  O’Hara,  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  February  8,  1822,  and  is  a  speculator.  On 
reaching  manhood  he  was  married  at  Union  Mills 
to  Miss  Martha  Underwood,  who  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1831,  in  Richmond,  Indiana, 
and  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1902.  They  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  eight  children,  as  follows: 
Lucetta  A.,  born  December  10,  1852,  died  aged 
twenty-seven;  Mary  E.,  born  January  18,  1856; 
Nancy  O.,  August  6,  1858;  William  W.,  April 
22,  1861;  Harriet  Viola,  January  28,  1864; 
George  G.,  August  24,  1866 ;  and  John  Riley  and 
James  Warren,  twins,  born  January  12,  1869.  Of 
this  family  Harriet  Viola  died  October  9,  1865; 
James  Warren,  August  7,  1869;  and  John  Riley, 
August  18,  1869.  Mary  E.  is  now  the  wife  of 
Amasia  Hunt,  a  farmer  of  Noble  township,  this 
county;  and  Nancy  Olive  is  the  wife  of  Alvin 
Bryant,  a  farmer  of  Clinton  township. 

George  G.  O'Hara  has  lived  on  the  home  farm 
continuously  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent 
in  Nebraska,  and  in  its  operation  he  is  now  meet¬ 
ing  with  excellent  success,  for  he  is  a  thorough 
and  painstaking  agriculturist  and  a  man  of  good 
business  ability.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1890, 
he  was  married  at  Union  Mills  to  Miss  Clara 
Mills,  who  was  bom  at  that  place  May  27,  1865, 
and  died  May  4,  1894,  leaving  two  children: 
William  S.,  who  was  born  August  7,  1892 ;  and 
Warren  M.,  who  was  bom  September  5,  1893. 

Mr.  O’Hara  was  again  married  February  7, 
1900,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Mabel 
E.  Irwin.  She  was  born  in  Silver  Lake,  Kansas, 
September  3,  1874.  By  the  second  marriage 
there  was  one  child,  Edgar  Grant,  who  was  bom 
in  1901,  and  died  when  only  three  months  old. 

Mrs.  O’Hara  was  but  a  child  when  she  came 
to  Noble  township,  LaPorte  county,  and  she  was 
reared  in  this  county.  Her  primary  training  was 
begun  in  the  common  schools,  and  she  finished 
the  English  course  in  the  LaPorte  high  school. 
She  took  five  terms  of  work  in  the  normal  school 
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at  Valparaiso,  and  could  have  graduated  in  the 
scientific  department.  She  also  did  one  term’s 
work  in  the  kindergarten.  As  a  teacher  in  La- 
Porte  county  she  taught  one  year  in  Noble  town¬ 
ship,  four  years  in  Clinton  township  and  three 
years  in  the  intermediate  department  at  West- 
ville.  She  was  a  teacher  who  took  just  pride  in 
her  profession. 

Her  father,  Jesse  Irwin,  was  born  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  October  7,  1837,  and  is  yet  living  in  Noble 
township.  He  was  reared  to  farm  life,  receiving 
his  education  in  LaPorte  county  schools,  and  most 
of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  this  county.  He  is 
a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  O’Hara’s  mother,  Sarah  (Belte)  Irwin, 
was  born  in  LaPorte  county,  August  7,  1850, 
and  died  at  her  home  near  Union  Mills,  March 
9,  1898.  She  was  educated  in  the  city  schools  of 
LaPorte,  and  was  also  a  student  under  Professor 
Laird  in  Westville.  She  was  a  lady  of  literary 
talent,  and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  the  Ladies’  Library  Associaton  of  West¬ 
ville.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
during  the  gold  excitement,  in  1852,  went  to  the 
Pacific  slope  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

The  following  obituary  of  Sarah  (Belte)  Ir¬ 
win  appeared  in  the  Union  Mills  News,  of  March 
1 7, 1898  : 

Sarah  Belte  was  born  in  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
August  7,  1850^  Was  married  to  Jesse  Irwin  in 
Westville,  July  23,  1873,  and  died  at  her  home 
near  Union  Mills,  March  9,  1898,  leaving  a  hus¬ 
band,  son  and  daughter  to  keep  sacred  her 
memory. 

This  briefly  relates  the  principal  events  of  a 
life  full  of  good  deeds  and  noble  aspirations.  Our 
recollection  dates  back  to  when  she  was  a  school 
girl  of  eighteen,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  her 
circle  of  companions  in  class  work  as  well  as  so¬ 
cially.  In  school  she  had  a  faculty  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  every  premise,  and  was  noted  as 
a  deep  thinker  and  an  able  reasoner.  This  trait 
predominated  through  her  life  so  that  her  edu¬ 
cation  continued  to  the  end.  Coupled  with  this 
desire  for  foundation  facts  was  a  command  of 
language  which  enabled  her  to  express  herself 
ablv  upon  all  the  living  issues  of  the  day. 

She  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race,  and  was  well  posted  on  all 
social  problems.  She  was  an  active  worker  in 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  in 
all  lines  of  temperance  work.  As  a  neighbor  she 
was  respected  by  those  who  knew  her  and  her  ad¬ 
vice  was  considered  worth  heeding.  For  eight 


years  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  county  and  many  young  men  and  women  are 
better  to-day  for  her  teachings. 

She  has  gone  to  her  reward,  but  the  teachings 
of  her  life  continue  to  live  to  help  in  making  man¬ 
kind  better. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Hara  are  interested  in  the 
dairy  business,  and  he  has  the  farm  well  equipped 
for  carrying  on  this  industry.  He  has  the  best 
grade  of  Jerseys  and  shorthorns,  and  his  milk 
is  sold  entirely  for  table  use.  Mrs.  O’Hara  ha** 
filled  the  chairs  in  Mary  Hilton  Lodge  No.  359, 
of  the  Rebekahs,  at  Union  Mills,  and  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  grand  assembly  at  Indianapolis  in 
May,  1902. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Hara  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  at  Union  Mills,  and  he  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  is  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles, 
taking  quite  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  and  has  never  withheld  his 
support  from  any  enterprise  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  moral,  social  and  material  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

JOHN  N.  FAIL.  From  early  pioneer  times 
John  N.  Fail  has  been  a  resident  of  Kankakee 
township,  and  his  home  is  on  section  18,  where  he 
owns  a  good  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
acres.  He  was  bom  in  this  township  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1834,  and  is  the  eleventh  child  in 
the  family  of  Philip  and  Sarah  (Nuzzum)  Fail, 
whose  history  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
B.  S.  Fail,  his  eldest  brother,  on  another  page  of 
this  work.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  John  N.  Fail  was  reared  to  farm  life,  and 
his  schooling  was  obtained  in  a  log  building  such 
as  was  common  at  that  period.  His  training  at 
farm  labor,  however,  was  much  more  extended 
than  was  his  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  walk  three 
miles  in  order  to  attend  school,  but  through  the 
winter  months  he  trudged  almost  daily  to  and 
from  the  little  schoolhouse,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  practical  education,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  perform  his  business  duties  in  a 
capable  manner.  He  continued  upon  the  old 
family  homestead  until  1857,  when  he  left  La¬ 
Porte  county  and  went  to  Kansas,  locating  in 
Mound  City,  Linn  county.  There  he  remained 
through  one  spring  and  summer,  driving  a  break¬ 
ing  team.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1857,  how- 
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ever,  he  again  arrived  in  LaPorte  county.  He 
spent  the  winters  of  1856-7  and  of  1857-8  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1858,  Mr.  Fail  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Roxy  J.  Morse,  a 
native  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  who  came 
to  LaPorte  county  when  a  little  maiden  of  seven 
years  with  her  mother  and  step-father.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fail  now  have  five  living  children,  four 
daughters  and  a  son :  Phebe  Ellen ;  Irena,  the 
wife  of  Charles  Bowell ;  Alpheus  W.,  who  carries 
on  farming;  Roxy  Belle,  the  wife  of  J.  Vance 
Dorland,  a  prominent  real  estate  and  insurance 
man  of  LaPorte;  and  Beryl  May,  the  wife  of 
Willard  Baker,  of  Anderson,  Indiana.  They  also 
lost  two  children  in  infancy. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Fail  located 
on  the  farm  where  he  is  now  living,  his  first  home 
being  a  little  log  cabin.  Since  that  time,  howeve 
he  has  erected  a  fine  residence  and  has  improved 
a  farm  by  clearing  the  land,  fertilizing  the  fields 
and  cultivating  good  crops.  He  erected  his  pres¬ 
ent  home  in  1872,  and  his  barns  were  built  in 
1880.  His  farm  covers  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  acres,  and  is  divided  into  fields  of  convenient 
size  by  well  kept  fences.  There  are  many  modern 
equipments  and  accessories  upon  his  place,  and 
taken  altogether  it  is  a  model  property,  indicating 
the  careful  supervision  and  progressive  spirit  of 
the  owner. 

Mr.  Fail  as  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  county  has  been  a  witness  of  al¬ 
most  its  entire  growth  and  has  contributed 
to  its  upbuilding.  He  cast  his  first  presi¬ 
dential  vote  for  James  Buchanan,  who  was  the 
only  candidate  for  whom  he  voted  that  was 
elected.  He  has  usually  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  in  recent  years  has  advocated  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Populist  party.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  a  candidate  for  sheriff  of  his  county.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
at  Rolling  Prairie,  and  throughout  his  life  has 
been  true  to  the  teaching  of  this  old  and  honored 
fraternity. 

REV.  OLAF  J.  SILJESTROM,  the  pastor 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church,  at  LaPorte,  was 
born  in  Dalecarlia,  Sweden,  in  1837.  His  parents 
lived  and  died  in  that  country,  and  he  has  a  sister 
now  living  in  northern  Iowa  and  two  brothers 
who  are  residents  of  Cambridge,  Minnesota.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  upon  the  home  farm  Olaf 
J.  Siljestrom  was  reared.  He  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  village,  and 
his  preparation  was  so  thorough  that  at  the  age 


of  fifteen  years  he  was  enabled  to  take  charge  of 
a  small  school  as  its  teacher.  He  remained  in 
educational  work  for  five  years,  and  then  feeling 
the  need  of  further  mental  training  for  himself, 
he  entered’  the  Swedish  University  at  Upsala, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  devoting  him¬ 
self  especially  to  the  course  of  study  designed  for 
teachers.  After  leaving  the  university  he  spent 
two  years  in  elementary  preparation  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  this  was  followed  by  eight  years  spent 
as  a  teacher  in  Sweden.  His  service  in  that 
direction  was  most  commendable  and  gave  uni¬ 
form  satisfaction. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  some  of  his 
brothers  emigrated  to  America,  and  then  wrote 
back  to  the  family  telling  of  the  need  of  Swedish 
ministers  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Swedish  emigrants  in  America,  the  great  move¬ 
ment,  which  later  brought  so  many  of  the  sons  of 
Sweden  to  this  country,  having  just  begun  at  that 
time.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Hasselquist,  a 
Swedish  minister,  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  for  ten  years,  returned  to  his  native  land 
in  order  to  induce  ministers  of  the  Lutheran 
church  to  seek  the  mission  field  of  the  new  world, 
and  Mr.  Siljestrom,  in  connection  with  six  or 
seven  others,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1870.  To 
further  prepare  himself  for  the  holy  calling  he 
spent  a  year  in  the  Paxton  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Paxton,  Illinois,  now  the  Augustana  College, 
at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  on  the  nth  of  June, 
1871,  he  was  ordained  a  Swedish  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister  at  Chisago  Lake,  Minnesota.  His  first  pas¬ 
torate  was  at  Madrid,  Iowa,  then  called  Swede 
Point,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  became  pastor  at 
Swede  Valley,  laboring  at  that  place  and  vicinity 
for  seven  years.  He  then  worked  for  two  years 
in  the  mission  field  in  Dakota,  and  in  1887  was 
called  to  LaPorte  to  take  charge  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  church  in  this  city,  where  he  has  since 
been  located.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  the 
ministry,  he  has  had  occasion  to  utilize  his  early 
training  and  experience  as  a  teacher  in  building 
up  the  parochial  school  and  in  Sunday-school 
teaching  and  other  departments  of  the  church 
work.  His  labors  here  have  been  most  effective 
and  far-reaching,  and  under  his  guidance  the 
church  has  grown  in  numerical  and  spiritual 
strength}  becoming  a  power  for  good  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  church  at  LaPorte 
belongs  to  the  Illinois  conference  of  the  Augus¬ 
tana  Synod.  It  was  organized  in  1857,  and  the 
present  house  of  worship,  a  beautiful  brick  struc- 
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ture,  was  erected  in  1883.  It  is  in  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  and  all  departments  of  the  church 
work  are  enthusiastically  maintained.  The  act¬ 
ual  communicants  number  about  four  hundred, 
and  the  church  enjoys  an  affiliated  membership 
of  about  six  hundred. 

In  1875  Rev-  Siljestrom  was  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony,  in  Boone,  Iowa,  to  Miss 
Annette  Thorson,  and  to  them  have  been  born 
eleven  children,  namely :  Martin  Emanuel,  Han¬ 
nah  Cecelia,  Paul  Bernard,  Esther  Amelia,  Alma 
Hildred,  Leonard  Luther  Nathaniel,  Linus  An- 
tonius,  George  Livius  Constantine,  Walter  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Anna  Seraphia,  and  Ruth  Annette  Elle- 
onora.  Rev.  Siljestrom  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Pastors'  Club  (Swedish  Lutheran), 
and  still  keeps  in  touch  with  that  organization. 
He  is  considered  a  very  scholarly  man,  an  able 
divine  and  one  who  is  greatly  esteemed  by  his 
congregation  and  by  the  outside  public  as  well.  t 

ABIEZER  JESSUP  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  very  oldest  of  the  living  pioneers  of  the 
county  of  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  record  in  historical  form  some  of  the 
details  of  his  long  career  while  he  is  yet  living 
in  the  county  with  whose  development  he  has  been 
so  intimately  connected.  Where  there  are  now 
populous  towns  and  cities,  flourishing  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  beautiful  farmsteads ;  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  wrought  by  modern  commerce  and  trade; 
social,  religious,  educational  institutions, — in  the 
first  years  that  Mr.  Jessup  spent  in  this  county 
there  were  only  devious  highways  where  now 
many  trunk  lines  of  railways  pass  ;  settlements 
were  few  and  far  between  and  supplies  had  to  be 
transported  by  water  for  long  distances;  farms 
were  sometimes  miles  a  part,  people  who  lived 
five  miles  away  called  themselves  “neighbors” — 
such  were  only  a  few  of  the  contrasts  between 
conditions  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Jessup's  life 
and  the  end. 

Abiezer  Jessup  was  bom  in  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  June  26,  1820,  and  is  the  fourth  of  a  family 
of  eleven  children,  four  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
bom  to  Daniel  and  Anna  (Seward)  Jessup,  and 
there  are  four  still  living:  Elrich,  a  widow,  re¬ 
siding  in  Kansas ;  Angie,  wife  of  Mr.  Gould,  of 
LaPorte ;  Viola,  wife  of  John  Grout,  of  LaPorte ; 
and  Abiezer. 

Daniel  Jessup  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  a  mechanic,  a  wagon-maker,  and  an  agri¬ 
culturist.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  in  an  early  day,  and  purchased  a 
targe  tract  of  land.  In  1830  he  came  to  northern 


Indiana  with  his  sons,  and  located  near  South 
Bend  at  first,  where  he  remained  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  following  spring  (1831),  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  New  Durham  township,  LaPorte 
county,  was  so  pleased  with  the  surroundings 
that  he  decided  on  a  claim  and  at  the  government 
land  sale  in  the  fall  purchased  a  tract  which  he 
and  his  sons  at  once  set  to  work  to  develop.  The 
Michigan  state  line,  when  afterward  surveyed, 
ran  very  close  to  the  place,  and  this  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  district  was  called  the  “three  mile  strip.” 
Politically  Daniel  Jessup  was  a  Jackson  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  was  a  prudent,  cool-headed  citizen, 
much  respected  and  looked  up  to  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Christian  church.  Mrs.  Jessup  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  was  a  relative  of  William  Seward, 
Lincoln's  secretary  of  state.  She  was  a  good, 
motherly  woman,  and  possessed  of  the  feminine 
virtues  and  strength  that  make  the  pioneer 
woman  so  worthy  of  honor. 

Abiezer  Jessup  was  about  nine  years  old  when 
he  became  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county,  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  in  1830,  and  most  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  in  the  very  primitive  schools 
that  existed  in  that  part  of  Indiana.  So  many 
pictures  of  the  rough,  uncomfortable  and  poorly 
equipped  schoolhouses  of  that  epoch  have  been 
portrayed  that  the  hardships  incident  to  obtain¬ 
ing  an  education  are  familiar  to  all.  The  school 
was  supported  by  subscription,  lasted  only  about 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  the  three  R’s  were 
the  only  stock  in  trade  of  the  master  and  the  only 
knowledge  he  endeavored  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  Mr.  Jessup  also  has  some  of 
the  crude  agricultural  implements  used  by  him 
in  his  early  farming  operations,  such  as  the  cradle 
and  flail  used  for  harvesting  and  threshing  the 
grain. 

He  has  also  been  in  the  Indian  camp  near 
Westville  many  times,  and  .  knew  personally  the 
Indian  chief  Chailo,  as  also  his  successor,  She- 
vango,  and  recalls  the  method  of  balloting  for  this 
latter  brave,  when  pieces  of  buckskin  were  used 
for  ballots,  covered  with  Indian  characters,  and 
the  election  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  civilized  nations.  Mr.  Jessup 
has  also  seen  many  deer,  bears  and  wolves  where 
now  are  only  the  domestic  animals.  Michigan 
City  in  his  time  was  able  to  boast  of  only  two  or 
three  cabins,  which  he  now  sees  to  have  grown 
to  ten  thousand  souls,  and  he  has  witnessed  the 
same  progress  in  the  city  of  LaPorte.  His  father 
was  county  commissioner  of  LaPorte  county 
when  the  first  court  house  and  jail  was  erected. 
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December  18,  1844,  Mr.  Jessup  married  Miss 
Caroline  Sharp,  and  all  their  six  children  are  liv¬ 
ing  except  the  eldest.  William  F.  is  a  stock- 
buyer  of  New  Durham  township;  Elizabeth  A., 
the  widow  of  Walter  Geist,  has  a  nice  farm  in 
Clinton  township ;  Flora  is  the  wife  of 
William  Woolly,  of  Sac  City,  Iowa;  Eddie  Miles, 
who  resides  with  his  parents,  married  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Korros,  and  they  have  one  child,  Zelma, 
now  in  the  fifth  grade  at  school;  and  Harmon 
Sharp,  a  resident  of  Chicago,  has  three  children, 
Loretta,  Lawrence  and  Raymond. 

Mrs.  Jessup  was  born  in  Rush  county,  In¬ 
diana,  March  11,  1824,  and  is  one  of  the  six  chil¬ 
dren  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Hayward) 
Sharp,  one  daughter  besides  Mrs.  Jessup  sur¬ 
viving:  Martha,  wife  of  James  Monohan,  of 
Michigan  City.  Thomas  Sharp  was  bom  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  his  wife  in  Virginia.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  came  to  La  Porte  county  about 
1836.  He  was  a  second  cousin  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  He  has  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jessup  began  life  together  in  a 
log  cabin  in  New  Durham  township,  on  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  they  thoroughly 
deserve  the  success  which  has  come  to  them 
through  their  long  lives  of  industry  and  honor¬ 
able  toil.  Mrs.  Jessup  wove  some  of  the  clothes 
which  her  husband  wore,  and  she  still  has  the 
old-fashioned  spinning  wheel  and  reel,  which  she 
used  while  her  husband  was  away  at  work  in  the 
fields  with  the  ox  teams.  They  now  own  a  nice  es¬ 
tate  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres  in  this 
township,  where  their  last  days  are  being  spent 
in  peace  and  contentment  in  keeping  with  their 
strenuous  endeavors  of  the  past.  Mr.  Jessup  has 
been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  has  always  main¬ 
tained  the  beliefs  of  the  great  leader  of  that  party, 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  has  at  various  times  been 
a  delegate  to  the  county  conventions  of  the  party. 

JOHN  B.  FAULKNOR.  Perhaps  no  enter¬ 
prise  to  which  man  directs  his  energies  brings 
one  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  and  the  vital 
interests  of  the  time  than  the  labor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondent.  Throughout  his  entire  busi¬ 
ness  career  Mr.  Faulknor  has  been  connected 
with  journalism,  and  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  a 
leading  paper  in  LaPorte  county,  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Dispatch ,  of  Michigan  Gity,  his  labors  ad¬ 
vancing  it  to  a  foremost  position  in  journalistic 
circles.  He  was  bom  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  1864,  being  a  son  of  Matthias  M. 
and  Catherine  (Worley)  Faulknor,  the  former  a 


native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of  Virginia. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  John  K.  and  Elizabeth 
(Mount)  Faulknor,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  New  York  and  died  in  LaPorte  in  1850. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Faulknor  was 
John  Worley,  a  native  of  Virginia,  as  was  also 
his  wife,  Sarah  Morris,  who  came  from  Virginia. 

Matthias  M.  Faulknor  was  born  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  New  York,  and  after  coming  to 
Indiana  took  up  his  abode  in  LaPorte,  where  he 
was  afciiwatd  married.  During  the  Civil  war 
he  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry,  serving  from  the  first  call  for  volunteers 
until  1864,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  disability.  He  entered  the  service  as  a 
lieutenant,  but  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  After  returning  from  the  conflict  he 
made  his  home  in  Plymouth,  Indiana,  for  a  short 
time,  removing  thence  to  LaPorte,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  chair-finishing  business  until 
1879.  Removing  to  Michigan  City  in  that  year, 
he  thereafter  followed  the  same  line  of  trade  until 
1881,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in  South  Bend, 
this  state,  that  city  being  still  his  home,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  past  he  has  been  employed  as 
a  commercial  traveler.  Seven  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthias  Faulknor,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  as  follows:  Luella,  the 
widow  of  C.  M.  Steinbarger,  of  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana;  Jennie,  the  widow  of  Samuel  Lockhart 
and  also  a  resident  of  that  city;  Mary,  of  South 
Bend;  Frank  E.,  also  of  that  city;  John  B.,  a 
resident  of  Michigan  City ;  Harry  E.,  who  makes 
his  home  in  Mishawaka,  Indiana;  and  Jessie,  the 
wife  of  Myron  D.  Puterbaugh,  of  Elkhart,  this 
state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faulknor  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  his  political  af¬ 
filiations  he  is  a  Republican. 

John  B.  Faulknor  made  his  home  in  LaPorte, 
his  native  city,  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to 
Michigan  City,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  both  places.  After  leaving  school  he 
accepted  a  reportorial  position  on  the  Michigan 
City  Dispatch ,  having  ever  since  been  connected 
with  that  journal.  In  1890  he  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  business,  and  is  now  its 
editor  and  publisher.  Michigan  City  is  well  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  enterprising  newspapers,  and  in 
the  journalistic  circles  Mr.  Faulknor  holds  an 
enviable  position.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Michigan  City  Library  Association. 

In  his  political  affiliations  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  throughout  the  period  of  his  majority  has 
given  a  stalwart  support  to  its  principles.  In  his 
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fraternal  relations  he  is  a  member  of  Acme  Lodge 
No.  63,  F.  &  A.  M.,  having  been  its  worshipful 
master  from  1898  until  1904;  is  a  member  of 
Michigan  City  Chapter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M. ;  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Council  No.  56,  R.  &  S.  M. ;  Michigan 
City  Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.,  having  presided 
both  in  the  council  and  the  commandery;  is  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
Valley  of  Indianapolis ;  of  Murat  Temple,  A.  A. 
X.  M.  S. ;  Washington  Lodge  No.  94,  Knights  of 
Pythias ;  Halcyon  Council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum ; 
and  Michigan  City  Lodge  No.  432,  B.  P.  O.  E. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1897,  Mr.  Faulk- 
nor  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Esther  Fran¬ 
cis,  a  daughter  of  Oscar  and  Mary  (Dean)  Fran¬ 
cis,  the  former  a  native  of  Michigan  City  and  the 
latter  of  Ireland.  Oscar  Francis  was  a  son  of 
Thompson  W.  and  Esther  (Francis)  Francis, 
who  were  married  in  Michigan  City  in  1839,  the 
former  being  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter 
of  Maine.  Their  son  Oscar  removed  to  the  south 
shortly  before  the  war  and  settled  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where  he  engaged  in  railroad  work. 
His  death  occurred  there  in  1881,  and  he  lies 
buried  in  Michigan  City.  Mrs.  Francis  came  to 
this  country  from  Ireland  when  four  years  old, 
locating  in  Nashville,  and  that  city  has  continued 
to  be  her  home  to  the  present  time.  One  daughter 
has  come  to  brighten  and  bless  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Faulknor,  Esther  Frances  Faulknor. 
The  family  residence  is  at  423  Pine  street.  Mr. 
Faulknor  holds  membership  relations  with  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  his  wife  adheres  to  the 
Catholic  faith. 

J.  V.  HICKMAN,  who  is  now  filling  the  po¬ 
sition  of  township  trustee  in  Kankakee  township 
and  is  a  representative  farmer  and  early  settler, 
makes  his  home  on  section  8,  where  a  well  devel¬ 
oped  farm  of  which  he  is  the  owner  annually  re¬ 
turns  to  him  a  good  profit  for  his  labors.  He  was 
born  on  section  16  of  the  same  township,  his  natal 
day  being  February  19,  1846.  His  father,  J.  V. 
Hickman,  was  a  native  of  Monongahela  county, 
Virginia,  and  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Joshua  Hickman, 
a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  representing  that 
section  of  the  denomination  known  as  hard-shell 
Baptists.  In  pioneer  times  he  came  to  Indiana, 
settling  in  Henry  county,  where  he  proclaimed 
the  gospel  to  the  early  settlers.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  a  potent  factor  for  good  in  the  moral 
development  of  his  community.  The  Hickmans 
are  of  Dutch  descent. 

J.  V.  Hickman,  the  father,  became  a  resident 


of  Union  county,  Indiana,  in  1832,  and  in  1833 
removed  to  LaPorte  county,  establishing  his  home 
on  section  17,  Kankakee  township.  He  found  here 
a  district  largely  unimproved  and  unsettled,  and 
in  the  work  of  upbuilding  and  progress  he  be¬ 
came  an  active  assistant.  By  trade  he  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  followed  that  pursuit  in  his 
earlier  years,  but  later  devoted  his  energies  exclu¬ 
sively  to  farming.  He  lived  to  be  more  than 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  well  does  he  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  representative  pioneer 
settlers  of  LaPorte  county.  He  voted  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  was  a  candidate  for  county 
commissioner  at  one  time.  He  married  Miss 
Rachel  Coplin,  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  her 
girlhood  days  were  passed.  She  lived  to  be  sev¬ 
enty-three  years  of  age.  Her  father  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  resident  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  was  of 
Irish  and  Dutch  lineage.  He  became  well  known 
as  a  stock-raiser,  farmer  and  general  business 
man.  To  J.  V.  and  Rachel  Hickman  were  born 
eleven  children,  eight  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  of  whom  reached  years  of  maturity,  while  five 
of  the  family  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Hickman  is  the  seventh  son.  He  was 
reared  in  his  native  township,  the  common  schools 
affording  him  his  preliminary  education,  which 
was  supplemented  by  study  in  Hillsdale  College 
at  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  He  afterward  engaged 
in  teaching  school  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years,  following  that  pursuit  in  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  became  well  known  as  a  capable 
educator.  In  1878,  however,  he  left  the  school 
room,  locating  on  a  farm  in  Kankakee  township. 
He  had  been  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Downing,  a  native  of  Kankakee  township  and  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Eliza  (Wagner)  Down¬ 
ing,  who  were  old  settlers  of  LaPorte  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Hickman  have  one  son,  Eugene,  who 
married  Letha  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  J.  C.  Taylor, 
of  LaPorte.  They  are  now  residing  upon  the  old 
homestead. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hickman  located  upon  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  in  section  8,  Kankakee 
township,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  stock.  In 
his  business  affairs  he  has  been  active  and  ener¬ 
getic,  and  his  possessions  have  come  to  him  as 
the  reward  of  his  earnest  and  persistent  labor.  He 
has  been  a  life-long  Democrat  in  his  political 
views,  and  since  the  age  of  nineteen  years  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  political  work.  In  1886  he 
was  elected  supervisor,  and  in  1888  was  nomin¬ 
ated  for  the  position  of  township  trustee,  but  was 
not  elected.  In  1890  he  was  made  the  nominee  of 
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his  party  for  supervisor,  and  was  successful  that 
time.  He  served  until  1895,  and  in  that  year  was 
again  defeated  for  the  position  of  trustee.  In 
1900,  however,  he  was  once  more  made  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Democracy,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  vote,  although  he  had  to  overcome  a  strong 
Republican  majority.  He  is  proving  a  most  cap¬ 
able  officer  as  a  member  of  the  board,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  commendation  of  all  fair-minded  citi¬ 
zens.  His  influence  has  not  been  limited  by  his 
business  and  political  associations,  however,  for 
he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
belonging  to  the  lodge  at  Rolling  Prairie  and  also 
to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  this 
place.  He  has  filled  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  latter 
organization,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  the 
Rebekah  degree.  He  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Kankakee  township,  covering  a  residence  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  matters  of  local  progress  and 
national  advancement  are  causes  dear  to  his  heart. 
His  friends  are  many,  his  genial  and  social  na¬ 
ture  gaining  for  him  the  good  will,  confidence  and 
favorable  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact. 

WILLIAM  EATON.  Almost  seventy  years 
have  passed  since  this  gentleman  arrived  in  La- 
Porte  county,  and  he  has  therefore  witnessed  al¬ 
most  its  entire  development.  As  a  public-spirited 
citizen  he  has  borne  his  part  in  the  work  of  im¬ 
provement,  especially  along  agricultural  lines,  as 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  farming,  which  occu¬ 
pation  he  still  carries  on  near  Union  Mills,  in 
Clinton  township. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  bom  in'  Giles  county,  Virginia, 
January  12,  1822,  and  in  October,  1834,  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  with  his  parents.  His 
father,  John  Eaton,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  born 
about  1792,  and  emigrated  to  America  about  1798 
becoming  a  resident  of  Virginia.  In  that  state 
he  grew  to  manhood  and  married  Miss  Susanna 
Lindsey,  who  was  also  born  on  the  Emerald  Isle, 
in  1801.  They  became  the  parents  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  children  :  Joseph,  born  in  1818;  Thomas  L., 
in  1820;  William,  in  1822;  Nancy  B.,  in  1824; 
Samuel  L.,  in  1826;  Charles  G.,  in  1828;  George 
G.,  in  1829;  Catharine,  in  1830;  Susana,  in  1831 ; 
James  Alexander,  in  1833;  and  Elizabeth,  in 
1835.  The  last  four  were  bom  in  Indiana,  and 
the  others  in  Virginia. 

Since  starting  out  in  life  for  himself  William 
Eaton  has  followed  farming,  and  about  fifty 
years  ago  purchased  his  present  farm  near  Union 
Mills.  Here  he  has  eighty  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  twenty  acres  of  timber  land.  On  the  23d 


of  April,  1857,  he  was  married  in  Porter  county, 
Indiana,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Mary 
Morrison,  whose  birth  occurred  in  New  York 
city,  in  1834.  Six  children  blessed  this  union: 
John  William,  born  July  15,  1858;  Almarette  Vir¬ 
ginia,  born  March  22,  i860;  Henry  Elmer,  bom 
November  22,  1861 ;  Kate  Idela,  bora  April  17, 
1867;  Lillian  Victoria,  who  was  bora  June  18, 
1869,  and  died  August  10,  1871 ;  and  Mary  Inez, 
born  August  9,  1871. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  he 
is  a  faithful  and  consistent  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  taking  an  active  part  in 
its  work.  As  a  citizen,  friend  and  neighbor  he  is 
true  to  every  duty,  and  justly  merits  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held.  In  September,  1902,  his 
wife  died.  She  was  a  faithful  wife  and  a  loving 
mother,  and  for  almost  half  a  century  they  trav¬ 
eled  life's  journey  together.  She  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  church.  She  is  interred  in  the 
Union  Mills  cemetery. 

HON.  JACOB  R.  HALL.  No  history  of 
LaPorte  county  would  be  a  complete  and  finished 
record  without  an  account  of  the  Hall  family,  for 
since  the  earliest  epoch  in  the  development  of  this 
section  of  the  state  representatives  of  the  name 
have  been  active  in  promoting  public  welfare  and 
advancing  the  general  progress.  They  have  been 
associated  with  agricultural,  commercial  and 
financial  interests,  and  their  influence  has  ever 
been  felt  on  the  side  of  right  and  improvement. 
Hon.  Jacob  R.  Hall  was  the  founder  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  LaPorte  county.  His  birth  occurred  in 
Harrison  county,  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1807,  and  back  of  him  was  an  ancestry  honorable 
and  distinguished. 

His  father,  Thomas  Hall,  was  also  a  native  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his 
manhood  worked  as  a  shipbuilder,  but  later  turned 
his  attention  to  agricultural  interests.  His  death 
occurred  in  1821,  when  he  had  reached  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  a  son  of 
Samuel  Hall,  who  was  bora  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  was  of  Scotch  lineage.  Samuel  Hall 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  the  new 
world.  Thinking  that  he  might  benefit  his  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  native  country  and  sailed  for 
the  new  world,  establishing  his  home  in  Bridge- 
water,  Virginia.  He  was  a  shipbuilder  by  trade. 
His  son,  Joseph  Hall,  a  brother  of  Thomas  Hall, 
gained  distinction  as  a  soldier  under  General 
Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  while  Ly¬ 
man  Hall,  another  member  of  the  family,  was  one 
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of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  this  branch  of  the  Hall  family 
bears  the  inscription  Turpi  ter  Desperatur 
(despair  is  base).  Samuel  Hall  was  also  a 
cousin  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  England,  who  wedded 
Susan  Shakespeare,  a  cousin  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  poet  William  Shakespeare,  and  the  signet  ring 
which  solemnized  their  marriage  is  still  among 
the  Shakespeare  relics  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Both  Dr.  Hall  and  his  wife  lie  buried  beside  the 
great  dramatist.  Of  the  twenty-five  barons  who 
were  chosen  to  draw  up  the  Magna  Charta,  nine 
were  direct  ancestors  of  the  Hall  family  and  one 
of  them  was  a  signer  of  that  document. 

Jacob  R.  Hall  received  but  limited  educational 
privileges,  for  the  schools  in  old  Virginia  at  that 
time  were  not  noted  for  their  excellence.  He 
was  reared  upon  the  old  family  homestead,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1827,  prior  to  the  time  when  he  at¬ 
tained  his  majority,  he  left  the  state  of  his  na¬ 
tivity  and  emigrated  to  Indiana,  settling  first  at 
what  is  now  Logansport.  He  had  when  he  left 
home  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  and  seventy-five 
dollars  in  money.  He  spent  thirty  dollars  of  his 
money  on  reaching  the  Wabash  valley,  and 
afterward  loaned  the  remainder  and  lost  it.  His 
horse,  too,  died,  and  thus  he  was  left  with  only  a 
saddle  and  bridle.  There  were  only  three  white 
settlers  in  Logansport  when  Mr.  Hall  took  up  his 
abode  there,  those  being  General  Tipton,  Lewis 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Barien,  a  Frenchman. 
There  were  no  settlers  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
lakes  except  a  mission  station,  that  had  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  a  few  squatters  and  traders  were 
living  in  that  district.  The  country  was  an  un¬ 
broken  wilderness,  and  Mr.  Hall  cut  out  the 
timber  for  the  first  frame  building  in  Logansport. 
He  was  also  the  first  man  who  took  a  wagon  from 
that  place  to  Elkhart.  With  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  county  he  was  ac¬ 
tively  and  prominently  associated  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  By  General  Tipton  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  and 
to  work  with  them  in  building  their  cabins,  rais¬ 
ing  com,  etc.  The  red  men  belonged  to  the 
Miami  and  Pottawottomie  tribes  and  Mr.  Hall 
was  present  at  all  the  treaties  made  with  them. 

In  the  year  1832  Jacob  R.  Hall  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Catharine  Martin,  a  daughter  of 
Joel  Martin,  of  Cass  county,  Indiana.  The  young 
couple  began  their  domestic  life  upon  the  farm 
on  the  western  frontier,  but  as  farm  products  did 
not  bring  very  high  prices  at  that  time  Mr.  Hall 
was  obliged  to  perform  any  kind  of  labor  that 
would  secure  a  remunerative  return.  Therefore 
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he  engaged  in  building  houses,  repairing  wagons 
and  wagon  wheels,  constructing  roads  and  other 
such  work  as  would  afford  him  some  ready  money 
or  supply  him  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Like 
other  pioneers  he  was  an  eminently  practical  man, 
learning  his  lessons  from  experience  and  adapting 
his  knowledge  in  such  a  way  that  his  own  efforts 
were  followed  by  very  gratifying  results. 

In  1833  he  removed  from  Cass  county  to 
LaPorte  county  and  established  his  home  at 
Round  Grove,  Scipio  township,  a  mile  and  half 
east  of  Door  Village.  He  made  his  second  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  of  Harrison  &  Rambeau,  including 
the  entire  grove,  and  he  also  bought  out  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Mr.  Knight,  who  had  settled  in  the  grove. 
There  was  no  improvement  on  the  land  save  a 
rude  log  cabin,  and  four  or  five  acres  had  been 
broken.  It  was  in  this  primitive  home  that  he  and 
his  family  spent  the  first  winter.  It  did  not  afford 
very  great  protection  from  the  elements,  for  the 
snow  drifted  in  the  crevices  and  sometimes  lay 
over  three  inches  deep  on  the  puncheon  floor.  A 
sheet  was  hung  up  over  the  bed  in  order  to  kep 
the  snow  out  of  the  faces  of  the  sleepers.  Even 
this  home  was  an  improvement  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  Mr.  Hall  was  surrounded  when 
he  first  came  to  the  Wabash  country,  for  during 
the  first  five  years  of  his  residence  in  this  state  he 
did  not  sleep  upon  a  bed  altogether  for  more  than 
one  year.  He  camped  out  while  building  cabins 
for  the  other  settlers,  while  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Michigan  road  and  while  work¬ 
ing  among  the  Indians,  and  he  truly  belonged  to 
that  class  of  brave  pioneers  to  whom  the  country 
owes  an  unbounded  debt  of  gratitude  for  what 
they  accomplished  in  the  reclamation  of  the  wild 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  civilization. 

In  1835  Mr.  Hall  built  a  small  frame  house,  to 
which  he  from  time  to  time  made  additions  until 
the  year  1850,  when  he  erected  a  commodious 
front  portion  to  the  home,  and  thus  converted  it 
into  a  comfortable  and  roomy  residence.  In  1865 
he  built  a  substantial  brick  barn,  which  to-day  is 
almost  unequalled  in  the  state.  As  the  seasons 
came  and  went  he  cleared  his  land,  plowed  and 
planted  his  crops  and  in  the  autumn  gathered  rich 
harvests.  When  the  country  became  more  thickly 
settled  there  was  a  good  market  for  all  his  pro¬ 
ducts,  and,  his  financial  resources  being  thereby 
increased,  he  added  to  his  possessions  until  he 
became  the  owner  of  a  very  valuable  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres  situated  on  Door  prairie  and 
equipped  with  splendid  buildings  and  substantial 
improvements. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  born  five  children : 
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Caroline  E.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Simmons;  Rachel,  the  deceased  wife  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Godfrey;  Albert  S.,  who  is  represented 
elsewhere  in  this  work;  Louisa,  now  the  wife  of 
Jackson  Rodgers ;  and  William  A.,  whose  sketch 
is  also  given  in  this  volume.  The  parents  were 
consistent  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  taking  an  active  part  in  its  work,  in  its 
substantial  growth  and  development.  Mr.  Hall 
died  in  March,  1875.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  honored  of  the  early  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers,  a  man  of  strong  force  of  character  and  up¬ 
right  principles.  His  influence  was  widely  felt 
for  good,  and  he  took  an  active  and  helpful  part 
in  advancing  many  measures  which  benefited  the 
state  and  aided  in  shaping  its  policy.  He  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  eminent  men  of  Indiana,  and  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  In  1855  he  represented  his  district  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  no  public  trust  reposed  in 
him  was  ever  betrayed  in  the  slightest  degree. 

GEORGE  L.  McLANE,  merchant  and  cap¬ 
italist  of  LaPorte,  and  with  his  business  activity 
extending  to  other  cities,  has  shown  enterprise 
and  progressive  spirit  that  have  proved  important 
factors  in  promoting  commercial  expansion. 
There  is  no  resident  of  this  county  who  occupies 
a  more  enviable  position  in  mercantile  and  finan¬ 
cial  circles,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  success 
he  has  achieved,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  honor¬ 
able,  straightforward  policy  he  has  followed :  his 
close  adherence  to  the  most  strict  ethics  which 
govern  commercial  life  being  among  the  salient 
features  in  his  business  career. 

As  one  of  LaPorte  county's  native  sons,  he 
was  born  in  Noble  township,  February  8,  1858, 
and  comes  of  Irish  lineage,  the  family  having 
been  founded  in  America  near  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  many  generations  ago.  His  great-grand¬ 
father  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  under 
command  of  Captain  Bird.  His  grandfather  was 
born,  reared  and  married  in  Virginia,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  during  the 
territorial  days  of  the  state.  Pioneer  experiences 
soon  became  familiar  to  him,  and  amid  frontier 
environments  he  carried  on  the  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  home  for  his  family. 

Bird  McLane,  the  father  of  George  L.  Mc- 
Lane,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  in  1817,  and  there  resided  until  1832, 
when  he  came  with  his  father  to  LaPorte  county, 
where  he  has  since  lived.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
residents  of  the  county,  now  living,  antedated  his 


arrival,  and  his  mind  bears  the  impress  of  the 
early  historical  annals  of  this  section  of  the  state. 
In  the  fall  of  1832  the  other  members  of  his  fa¬ 
ther's  family  came  from  Wayne  county,  and  a 
settlement  was  made  on  Rolling  Prairie,  where 
the  work  of  developing  a  farm  was  begun.  The 
family  were  living  there  at  the  time  of  the  Sac  war. 
In  1834  they  removed  to  a  farm  at  Union  Mills; 
in  what  is  now  Noble  township,  and  Bird  McLane 
has  since  resided  there.  His  parents  died  and 
were  buried  at  Union  Mills.  When  Bird  McLane 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  and  his  brother 
drove  an  ox -team  from  Logansport  to  Cincinnati 
and  returned  with  a  load  of  groceries  and  several 
thousand  dollars  in  silver  for  the  payment  of  the 
Miami  Indians.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
although  in  debt  fifty  dollars  for  his  clothes,  Bird 
McLane  bought  the  farm  near  Union  Mills  upon 
which  he  now  resides,  and  upon  which  he  has 
lived  for  more  than  half  a  century.  About  1868 
he  purchased  a  store  at  Kingsbury,  and  three 
years  later  moved  it  to  Union  Mills,  but  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  his  life  farming  has  been 
his  chief  occupation.  His  farm,  now  consisting 
of  over  five  hundred  acres,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  LaPorte  county, 
and  is  indeed  a  very  valuable  and  attractive  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  McLane  is  one  of  the  prominent  old- 
time  figures  in  northern  Indiana,  a  man  of  fine 
character  and  wide  influence,  and  although  now 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  he  still  maintains  as  keen 
an  interest  in  business  and  in  his  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  as  he  always  did.  He  has  extensive 
financial  interests,  and  his  possessions  have  all 
come  as  the  just  reward  of  his  labors.  Starting 
out  in  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  handicapped 
by  a  debt  of  fifty  dollars,  he  has  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  until  he  occupies  a  foremost  position 
among  the  men  of  affluence  in  the  county,  and  is 
equally  prominent  in  the  public  regard.  (Bird 
McLane  died  January  24,  1904,  and  his 

career  is  sketched  in  the  general  history  of  this 
work.) 

Bird  McLane  wedded  Abbie  White  Wells, 
in  1844.  She  was  born  January  28,  1825,  and 
died  February  10,  1901.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  and  was  descended  from  splendid  ances¬ 
try.  Her  father,  Theodore  Hopkins  Wells,  was 
born  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  family  emigrated  to  Lo- 
raine  county,  Ohio,  where  Theodore  Wells  was 
married,  in  1824,  to  Jane  Weed.  In  1835  ^ey 
removed  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  lie  be¬ 
came  a  rich  farmer  and  leading  man  of  Noble 
township.  He  was  born  in  1800  and  died  in  1842, 
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and  although  but  in  middle  life  he  had  already 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  snug  fortune,  so  that 
his  family  were  left  in  very  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Wells  family  was  of  English  line¬ 
age,  and  representatives  of  the  name  came  to  the 
American  colonies  soon  after  the  first  settlements 
were  made.  On  the  family  escutcheon  there  is 
no  stain.  Mrs.  McLane's  grandfather  was  a  com¬ 
missary  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
among  his  treasured  possessions  was  a  personal 
letter  written  him  by  George  Washington.  On 
the  maternal  side  Mrs.  Bird  McLane  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Frederick  Weed,  of  the  Thurlow 
Weed  family,  who  were  of  French-Huguenot  an¬ 
cestry.  Frederick  Weed  emigrated  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  Loraine  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  McLane 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  mother's 
ancestry,  who  represent  the  highest  type  of  sturdy 
and  successful  New  Englanders  that,  emigrat¬ 
ing  westward  in  the  early  days,  developed  this 
into  a  very  rich  section  of  the  country. 

In  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads,  George 
L  McLane  spent  his  boyhood  days  until  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  merchandising  at  Union  Mills,  and  thus  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  successful  business  career,  there 
gaining  the  knowledge  and  experience  in  mer¬ 
cantile  life  that  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  merchants  of  northern  Indiana.  He 
built  up  an  extensive  trade  at  Union  Mills,  and 
there  remained  until  about  twelve  years  ago,  when 
he  came  to  LaPorte  and  purchased  the  interest 
of  L.  F.  Weaver  in  the  Frederickson  &  Weaver 
mercantile  establishment,  the  firm  then  becoming 
Frederickson  &  McLane,  by  which  name  it  has 
since  been  known.  The  store  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  important  in  LaPorte,  carrying  an 
extensive  line  of  dry-goods,  carpets,  curtains  and 
the  finer  grades  of  house-furnishing  goods.  Mr, 
McLane  is  also  a  partner  in  the  still  larger  store 
at  South  Bend,  that  of  McLane,  Baird  &  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  store  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Baird,  is  the  resident  partner.  While  engaged  in 
merchandising  Mr.  McLane  also  became  exten¬ 
sively  interested  in  the  wholesale  grain  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  McLane  &  Swift,  which 
firm  he  organized  at  Union  Mills.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  rapidly  grew,  elevators  were  established  at 
a  number  of  places,  and  the  trade  eventually 
reached  a  valuation  of  two  million  dollars  per 
year.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  McLane  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  business,  although  on  account  of 
this  being  an  incorporated  company  it  still  retains 
the  name  of  McLane,  Swift  &  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


A  man  of  splendid  business  ability  and  marked 
capacity  as  a  manager,  Mr.  McLane  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  successful  control  of 
other  business  interests.  He  is  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  LaPorte  Improvement  Company,  and 
is  also  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  of  the 
Cumberland  Mining  Company,  which  owns  one 
of  the  richest  developed  and  working  gold  mines 
in  Arizona,  it  being  located  in  the  Prescott  district. 
He  is  also  manager  of  his  father's  financial  in¬ 
terests,  and  gives  supervision  to  one  and  all  of 
these  various  concerns.  He  quickly  comprehends 
intricate  business  situations  and  finds  the  key 
to  their  unraveling.  He  bases  his  judgment  upon 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions,  upon  ex¬ 
perience  and  keen  foresight,  and  his  word  carries 
weight  in  mercantile  and  financial  circles. 

Mr.  McLane  was  married  December  30,  1884, 
to  Miss  Mollie  Josephine  Baird,  of  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  a  daughter  of  P.  H.  and  Huldah 
(Gunn)  Baird,  of  one  of  the  prominent  southern 
families  of  Pike  county,  Missouri.  They  have 
one  son,  Howard  McLane.  Mrs.  McLane  is  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  social 
circles  the  family  occupies  an  enviable  position, 
while  their  beautiful  home  on  Jefferson  avenue 
is  noted  for  its  pleasing  hospitality.  Mr.  McLane 
in  the  midst  of  onerous  business  duties  finds  time 
to  aid  in  movements  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
less  fortunate  and  is  most  charitable  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Ruth  C.  Sabin 
Home  for  Old  Ladies,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  while  in  the  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternity  he  also  holds  membership.  He  has  gained 
wealth,  but  does  not  regard  it  as  the  primary 
object  of  life,  and  the  person  of  upright  character 
always  receives  from  him  kindly  consideration 
and  ofttimes  warm  friendship. 

MARTIN  T.  KRUEGER.  In  1856  there 
came  to  America  from  Germany  Carl  Krueger, 
the  grandfather  of- Martin  T.  Krueger.  After  his 
arrival  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Michigan  City, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  life’s  labors 
were  ended  in  death,  in  the  early  seventies,  when 
eighty-six  years  of  age.  His  wife  passed  to  her 
reward  about  the  same  time,  her  death  occurring 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  to  this 
worthy  old  couple  was  born  a  family  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  whom  came  to  America. 

Included  in  this  number  was  Carl  Krueger, 
Jr.,  a  native  of  Mecklenburg,  Germany.  In  his 
native  land  he  served  as  coachman  for  a  minister, 
and  in  1864  he  joined  his  parents  in  the  new 
world,  also  taking  up  his  abode  in  Michigan  City, 
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where  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  passed  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  LaPorte.  His 
death  occurred  in  1896,  when  eighty-two  years 
of  age.  Ere  leaving  the  land  of  his  birth  Carl 
Krueger  had  married  Fredericka  Urbahn,  whose 
father,  Carl  Urbahn,  was  a  shepherd  in  Germany, 
and  his  death  occurred  there  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Krueger  were 
born  ten  children,  six  sons  and  four  daughters, 
and  nine  are  still  living,  namely:  William;  Fred 
C. ;  Otto  C. ;  Martin  T. ;  Conrad  C. ;  Rudolph  F. ; 
Augusta,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Have- 
kost,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased;  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Seegert;  Anna,  the  wife  of 
John  Brumner;  and  Minnie,  the  wife  of  Fred 
Spath.  The  mother  of  these  children,  who  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  still  survives  her 
husband,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years,  and  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  with  which  Mr.  Carl  Krueger  was  also 
identified. 

Martin  T.  Krueger  was  born  in  Mecklenburg, 
Germany,  November  10,  1853,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  little  band,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and 
nine  children,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
America  and  took  up  its  abode  in  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  in  1864.  As  the  parents  were  poor  the 
children  were  early  compelled  to  struggle  for 
themselves,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  Mar¬ 
tin  left  home  and  secured  work  on  a  farm,  re¬ 
ceiving  six  dollars  a  month  during  the  summer  in 
compensation  for  his  services,  while  the  winters 
were  spent  in  attending  the  district  school  and 
in  doing  chores  for  his  board.  In  1870  he  worked 
for  a  time  in  the  Haskell  &  Barker  car  shops  at 
Michigan  City,  after  which  he  learned  the  trade  of 
making  and  covering  saddle-trees,  but  this  occu¬ 
pation  became  unprofitable,  and  he  then  secured 
employment  in  a  planing-mill,  and  was  next  em¬ 
ployed  in  cleaning  locomotive  grates  for  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  Railroad  Company.  This  work 
proving  unhealthy,  Mr.  Krueger  concluded  to  go 
farther  west,  and  accordingly  resumed  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  near  Mendota,  Illinois,  where  he 
received  twelve  dollars  a  month  as  a  farm  hand. 
Continuing  that  occupation  in  Lasalle,  Lee  and 
Bureau  counties,  Illinois,  for  five  years,  he  then 
returned  to  Michigan  City  in  1877  and  began 
reading  law  in  the  office  of  F.  G.  Johnson.  His 
preceptor  died  in  the  following  year,  and  as  Mr. 
Krueger  had  no  money  with  which  to  further  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies  he  secured  the  agency  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company  lately  represented  by  Mr.  John¬ 
son  and  began  business  for  himself,  adding  real 
estate  and  foreign  passage  to  his  line.  After 


some  years  he  was  able  to  resume  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886.  Gradually 
he  withdrew  from  the  insurance  business  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  law. 
He  now  enjoys  a  large  practice,  and  is  the  local 
attorney  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  and 
the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company,  the  First  National  Bank 
and  many  manufacturing  firms. 

Mr.  Krueger  cast  his  first  ballot  for  Tilden 
and  Hendricks,  in  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  in 
1876,  this  being  the  only  Democratic  vote  cast  in 
that  precinct,  and  has  voted  for  every  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  since  that  time.  In  1879 
he  was  elected  city  clerk  of  Michigan  City,  to 
which  position  he  was  re-elected  in  1881  and 
again  in  1883.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  LaPorte  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Indiana  legislature,  in  which  he  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  cities  and  towns  and  was 
a  member  of  other  important  committees.  He  in¬ 
troduced  and  passed  seven  measures  through  the 
house,  among  them  several  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a  personal  following  which  in  many 
cases  determined  the  fate  of  a  bill,  but  rarely  took 
much  time  in  debate.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
legislature  Mr.  Krueger  was  urged  to  again  be¬ 
come  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  city  clerk  but 
declined,  although  he  afterward  consented  to  be¬ 
come  the  councilman  from  his  ward,  which  was 
politically  Republican,  being  nominated  by  both 
parties,  and  served  one  term.  In  1886  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  state  convention  for 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  but  with  the  entire 
ticket  was  defeated. 

In  1889  he  was  eleced  mayor  of  Michigan  City 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1891  without  opposition.  While  in  that 
office  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  public  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  had  never  before  been  thought  of. 
Streets  were  paved,  sewers  constructed,  the  harbor 
bridged  and  a  public  park  created  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  these  steps  being  taken,  however, 
over  the  protests  of  many  citizens  who  thought 
the  town  not  ripe  for  such  metropolitan  progress 
and  who  feared  that  property  would  be  too  heav¬ 
ily  burdened  with  consequent  taxation.  All  this^ 
opposition  fell  upon  the  mayor,  and  in  addition  to 
this  there  was  an  open  rupture  in  the  Democratic 
party  over  a  local  issue,  so  that  when  Mr.  Krueger 
was  again  nominated  in  1894  the  discontented  ele¬ 
ment,  together  with  one  faction  of  the  Democratic 
party,  joined  with  the  Republicans  and  defeated 
him,  by  a  small  margin.  Four  years,  however^ 
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were  enough  to  convince  the  people  of  Michigan 
City  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  in  1898  he 
was  again  chosen  as  mayor  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
eight  hundred. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
congressional  convention  for  the  tenth  Indiana 
district  in  1896,  and  after  the  convention  had  bal¬ 
loted  many  times  without  a  choice  his  name  was 
announced  and  he  was  nominated.  The  district 
was  overwhelmingly  Republican,  but  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  accept  and  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
organization  of  his  party.  He  succeeded  in 
greatly  reducing  the  opposition  majority,  but  was 
of  course  defeated,  carrying  two  counties  in  the 
district,  however,  that  had  gone  Republican  in  the 
preceding  elections,  including  his  own.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  a  member  and  secretary  of 
the  Michigan  City  school  board,  but  resigned  in 
September,  1898.  In  1898  he  organized  the  Lake 
Michigan  Water  Company,  which  built  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  waterworks  in  Michigan  City,  be¬ 
ing  its  present  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1902 
he  was  again  made  the  mayor  of  this  city,  in 
which  position  he  will  have  served  for  eleven  and 
one-half  years  when  his  present  term  expires. 

Mr.  Krueger  was  married,  in  1879,  to  Miss 
Rose  Renspies,  of  Michigan  City,  and  they  have 
three  children, — Thomas  H.,  Edward  S.  and 
Helen  M.  The  family  reside  at  1221  Michigan 
street  in  a  beautiful  brick  residence  erected  in  1888. 

SAMUEL  BERRIDGE.  This  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Noble  township 
is  a  self-made  man  who  through  his  own  well 
directed  efforts  and  the  assistance  of  his  estim¬ 
able  wife,  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  good  home 
and  competence.  His  early  home  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  he  was  born  in 
Owesby,  England,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1838,  a 
son  of  William  and  Jane  (Needham)  Berridge, 
who  wfere  life-long  residents  of  that  country.  His 
father  was  born  in  1805,  and  died  in  Scipio  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  March  3,  1873.  His  wife 
was  born  in  1811,  and  died  in  Noble  township, 
August  3,  1858.  In  their  family  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children :  Mary  Ann,  George,  Eliza,  Sam¬ 
uel,  John,  James  William  and  Betsey. 

Samuel  Berridge  began  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  land,  and  after  coming  to 
this  country  continued  his  studies  at  Union  Mills. 
Indiana,  for  a  time.  It  was  in  1855  that  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  America,  and  on  landing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  he  came  at  once  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  For  some 
time  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand,  and  in  i860  com¬ 


menced  farming  on  his  own  account  on  rented 
land.  He  made  his  first  purchase  in  1886,  when 
he  bought  an  eighty-acre  tract  in  section  16, 
Noble  township,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
forty  acres  in  section  15,  making  a  good  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  has  placed  the 
land  under  excellent  cultivation  and  has  made 
many  improvements  which  add  greatly  to  the 
value  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  place.  He 
is  a  good  practical  farmer,  and  well  deserves  the 
success  that  has  crowned  his  efforts. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1859,  at  LaPorte,  Mr. 
Berridge  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet 
Hockney,  also  a  native  of  England,  who  was  bom 
in  Messingham,  Lincolnshire,  July  20,  1840,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1 853,  with  her  parents,  William  and  Martha 
(Burrel)  Hockney.  Her  father  was  bom  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1805,  and  died  in  Union  Mills,  Indiana, 
March  9,  1891.  Her  mother,  who  was  born  in 
Scotter,  England,  in  1809,  Is  stdl  living  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  of  ninety-four  years.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Lillie  Burrel.  The 
latter  was  born  in  1762  and  died  May  29,  1877. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berridge  have  two  children. 
Joseph  Priestly,  the  elder,  was  born  September  9, 
i860,  and  now  assists  his  father  in  the  operation 
of  the  home  farm.  He  completed  the  common 
school  course  and  also  was  a  student  two  years  in 
the  LaPorte  high  school.  Harriet  Emily,  bom 
March  1,  1863,  is  the  wife  of  H.  Z.  Johnson,  now 
living  in  Boise  City,  Idaho,  a  prominent  lawyer, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Kendrick  and  Kat- 
rena.  She  graduated  in  the  class  of  1881  in  the 
LaPorte  high  school  and  she  taught  three  years 
in  the  city  schools  of  LaPorte  and  three  years  in 
the  Austin  public  schools,  of  Austin,  Illinois. 
She  was  a  student  of  Michigan  University,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  for  three  years.  She 
was  a  most  successful  teacher. 

In  his  political  views,  Mr.  Berridge  is  a  stal¬ 
wart  Democrat,  and  he  takes  an  active  and  com¬ 
mendable  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  and  his 
wife  are  widely  and  favorably  known  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  where  they  have  so  long  made  their  home,  and 
they  have  a  host  of  warm  friends  who  esteem 
them  highly  for  their  sterling  worth. 

GEORGE  F.  SEYMOUR.  Occupying  an 
enviable  position  in  business  circles,  George  Fred¬ 
erick  Seymour  is  honored  and  respected  by  all, 
not  alone  on  account  of  the  success  he  has 
achieved,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  honorable, 
straightforward  business  policy  lie  has  ever  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  is  true  that  he  entered  upon  a  business 
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already  established,  but  in  conducting  this  and 
enlarging  its  scope  many  a  man  of  less  resolute 
purpose  and  of  limited  business  sagacity  would 
have  failed,  but  Mr.  Seymour  has  so  directed  his 
efforts  that  his  business  interests  have  grown 
apace  with  the  progress  which  dominates  the  cen¬ 
tral  west.  Connected  with  real  estate,  finance  and 
insurance,  he  is  well  known  in  LaPorte. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  a  native  son  of  this  city,  his 
birth  having  occurred  in  the  house  in  which  he 
now  lives,  in  1864.  The  ancestral  history  of  the 
Seymour  family  is  a  long  and  interesting  one,  for 
it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  is  represented  by  such  distin¬ 
guished  personages  as  Lady  Jane  Seymour  and 
the  earls  of  Yarmouth.  The  founder  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  America  settled  on  the  Connecticut  river  in 
1632,  and  the  Seymour  farm  there  is  still  in  pos¬ 
session  of  representatives  of  the  name.  There 
were  three  families,  and  Mr.  Seymour  traces  his 
lineage  back  to  the  one  that  lived  in  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

George  S.  Seymour,  his  father,  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  in  1823,  and  came  to  the  west  in 
1840,  first  locating  in  LaPorte,  where  he  arrived 
with  only  five  dollars.  He  had  a  desire  to  see 
Chicago,  and  after  remaining  in  this  city  for  but 
a  short  time  he  started  to  walk  to  the  Illinois  me¬ 
tropolis,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
obtained  a  ride  in  a  peddler’s  cart.  In  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  Cook  county  he  obtained  a  position, 
and  among  his  other  duties  was  that  of  taking  a 
school  census  of  Chicago  when  that  city  contained 
a  population  of  only  thirteen  thousand. 

In  1850  Mr.  George  S.  Seymour  returned  to 
LaPorte  for  his  bride,  and  wedded  Miss  Lydia 
Cummins  Webster,  the  marriage  taking  place  at 
tne  home  of  Colonel  Hathaway,  a  noted  man  of 
that  day  and  afterward  a  distinguished  soldier 
of  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  George  S.  Seymour  is  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  belonged  to  the 
Webster  family  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  a 
representative.  George  S.  Seymour  was  a  law¬ 
yer  by  profession,  but  after  1858  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  the  real  estate,  loan  and  insurance  bus¬ 
iness,  establishing  a  business  which  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  since  that  date.  When  he  went  to  La¬ 
Porte  for  his  bride  he  had  intended  to  return  to 
Chicago,  but,  changing  his  plans,  he  remained  in 
the  former  city  and  became  prominent  in  its  bus¬ 
iness  circles.  He  wrote  for  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  its  first  five  insurance  policies  issued  at 
LaPorte,  and  this  company  is  still  represented  by 
the  office  now  conducted  by  George  F.  Seymour. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Seymour  was  a  prominent  Mason,  at¬ 


tained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  and  assisted  in  establishing  many  of  the 
commanderies  in  this  part  of  the  state.  In  his 
political  views  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  never  as¬ 
pired  to  office.  He  died  at  LaPorte  in  1893,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  thus  passed  away  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen,  who  stood  as  a 
high  type  of  our  sterling  American  manhood. 
His  widow  still  survives  him  and  is  now  living  in 
Chicago. 

This  worthy  couple  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  sons,  who  became  leading  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men.  George  F.  Seymour  has 
three  brothers :  Professor  Paul  H.  Seymour,  who 
is  now  with  the  Goldsmith  Brothers,  assavers  of 
Chicago,  is  a  graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  University, 
of  Michigan,  and  he  spent  a  year  in  studying 
chemistry  and  allied  sciences  in  Germany.  He 
afterward  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Detroit  high  school  and  later  in  the  Lake  Forest 
University,  near  Chicago.  He  has  also  prepared 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  some  valuable  monographs  on  chemical  sub¬ 
jects,  on  which  he  has  become  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority.  Walter  W.  Seymour  had  charge  for  ten 
years  of  the  draughting  department  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  of  Chicago,  but  now 
with  the  Frederick  Post  Company  of  that  city. 
Arthur  W.  Seymour,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has 
charge  of  the  extensive  lumber  department  of  the 
Studebaker  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company  at 
that  place. 

The  fourth  brother  of  the  family  is  George  F. 
Seymour,  who  acquired  his  preliminary  education 
in  LaPorte,  and  after  completing  the  high  school 
course  here  he  spent  one  year  as  a  student  in  the 
Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 
From  1883  until  188 7  he  held  a  position  in  the 
Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  after 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  life  insurance 
business,  traveling  throughout  Illinois  and  Indi¬ 
ana  for  two  years.  He  then  settled  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  where  he  continued  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  until  his  father’s  death  in  1893,  when  he  rej 
turned  to  LaPorte,  where  he  has  since  conducted 
the  business  that  is  yet  carried  on  under  the  firm 
style  of  G.  S.  Seymour  &  Sons.  He  has  made  a 
close  study  of  the  insurance  business,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  its  work  in  every  'depart¬ 
ment,  comprising  as  it  does  multitudinous  details. 
He  is  also  operating  in  real  estate  and  loans,  and 
his  clientage  is  extensive  and  of  an  important 
character. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  married  in  Indianapolis, 
in  1893,  to  Miss  Lucy  H.  Jacobs,  a  daughter  of 
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C.  P.  Jacobs,  a  patent  attorney  of  that  city.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Helen  and  Ruth.  In  La- 
Porte  they  have  gained  many  friends  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Seymour  is  a  member  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club, 
of  which  he  was  the  treasurer  for  one  year,  and 
he  is  also  a  member  and  was  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec¬ 
tive  Order  of  Elks.  He  belongs  to  the  local 
board  of  fire  underwriters  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  and  is 
well  known  in  insurance  circles  as  one  of  the 
prominent  and  prosperous  representatives  of  the 
business,  while  his  genial,  cordial  nature  and  def¬ 
erence  for  the  opinions  of  others  have  made  him 
popular  with  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

SIDNEY  BEATTY,  who  is  occupying  the 
position  of  bookkeeper  with  the  firm  of  Winter- 
botham  &  Sons,  contractors  of  provision  cooper¬ 
age  in  Michigan  City,  was  born  in  LaPorte,  In¬ 
diana,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1842,  and  is  a 
worthy  and  well  known  representative  of  an  hon¬ 
ored  pioneer  family.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Dempster  Beatty,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  on 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world  became  a 
resident  of  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  his  re¬ 
moval  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana.  He  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  pioneer  settlers  here,  for  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival  this  country  was  situated  upon 
the  frontier  and  the  work  of  improvement  and 
progress  had  scarcely  been  begun.  Much  of  the 
land  was  still  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  many  of 
the  now  thriving  towns  and  cities  had  not  yet 
sprung  into  existence.  Mr.  Dempster  Beatty  was 
a  cabinet-maker  by  trade  and  followed  that  pur¬ 
suit  in  his  own  home,  making  many  articles  of 
furniture  for  the  pioneer  households.  His  death 
occurred  when  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-one  years. 

John  Beatty,  the  father  of  Sidney  Beatty,  was 
bom  in  Ohio  and  became  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
residing  at  Beatty’s  Corners  in  Cool  Spring  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county.  He  arrived  in  this  county 
in  the  winter  of  1832-3  and  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  farm,  transforming  the  tract  of  wild 
land  into  richly  cultivated  fields.  For  many  years 
he  continued  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits 
there,  and  his  farm  became  a  very  valuable  and 
attractive  one.  He  resided  thereon  until  within 
five  years  of  his  death,  when  he  retired  from  ag¬ 
ricultural  life,  spending  his  last  days  in  Kos¬ 
ciusko  county,  Indiana,  where  he  passed  away  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1885,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 


years  and  three  months.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  pioneer  history  of  the  middle  west  and  was  a 
participant  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Indians  still 
visited  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  and  there  was  much  wild  game,  but  as 
the  years  passed  great  changes  were  wrought, 
and  Air.  Beatty  always  took  a  great  pride  in  what 
was  accomplished  here  and  assisted  in  a  material 
way  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  this . 
part  of  the  state.  He  served  for  many  years  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  decisions  were  strictly 
fair  and  impartial.  He  was  also  township  libra¬ 
rian.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  up  to  the  time  of  President  Buchanan’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  when  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
newly  organized  Republican  party  and  continued 
to  follow  its  banners  until  his  death.  As  a.  com¬ 
panion  and  helpmate  for  life’s  journey,  Mr.  John 
Beatty  chose  Miss  Sarah  Bosley,  also  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  their  marriage  was  blessed  with  three 
children:  Sidney;  John  A.,  who  died  June  10, 
1863,  the  age  of  seventeen  years;  and  Sarah 
E.,  who  died  in  early  childhood.  The  mother 
was  called  to  her  final  rest  May  13,  1864,  when 
fifty-three  years  of  age.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Beatty  were  devoted  members  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  their  lives  were  in  consistent  harmony 
with  their  professions. 

Sidney  Beatty  was  reared  as  a  farm  boy.  In 
retrospect  one  can  see  him  as  he  performed  the 
minor  duties  upon  the  farm  in  early  boyhood  and 
attended  the  district  schools.  He  continued  his 
studies  until  he  had  largely  mastered  the  common 
branches  of  English  learning,  and  while  not  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom  he  was 
busy  in  field  or  meadow,  aiding  his  father  in  the 
development  of  the  home  farm  and  the  care  of 
grain  and  stock.  He  followed  farming  and  lum¬ 
bering  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when,  his  patriotic  spirit  being  aroused  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  south  to  overthrow  the  Union,  he 
enlisted  on  the  4th  of  August,  1862,  as  a  member 
of  Company  K,  Seventy-third  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  was  mustered  in  on  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was 
mustered  out  on  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  after  al¬ 
most  three  years  of  service,  reaching  home  on  the 
9th  of  August,  a  victor  as  well  as  a  veteran.  He 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  and 
the  battles  of  Perry villc  and  Walnut  Grove,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  was  ever  a  follower  of  the  old  flag 
and  the  cause  it  represented.  Being  an  excellent 
penman,  he  was  detailed  to  act  as  report  clerk  in 
the  adjutant  general's  office,  and  served  in  that 
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capacity  for  eighteen  months,  remaining  with 
General  Granger  until  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

After  his  return  home  Mr.  Beatty  was  unable 
to  do  any  great  amount  of  work  for  four  or  five 
years  on  account  of  the  effects  of  a  sunstroke 
which  he  sustained  while  in  the  army.  He  be¬ 
came  a  constable  and  deputy  collector  for  the 
county  treasurer,  and  served  from  1865  unt^ 
1869,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  guard  in  the 
state  prison,  remaining  there  until  1876.  In  the 
latter  year  he  began  working  convicts  in  the  yard, 
and  received  and  shipped  goods.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1886,  he  accepted  his  present  position 
as  bookkeeper  with  the  firm  of  Winterbotham  & 
Sons,  and  has  remained  in  this  capacity  continu¬ 
ously  since,  covering  a  period  of  seventeen  con- 
secutive  years  in  the  office,  having  entered  the 
employ  of  the  firm,  however,  in  1876. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1862,  Mr.  Beatty  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Burnham,  and 
to  them  were  bom  four  children :  John  B.,  who  is 
a  guard  at  the  prison  and  wedded  Mary  Ritter, 
by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Earl,  Daisy  and 
Ralph ;  Carrie  E.,  the  wife  of  Fred  C.  Johnson,  by 
whom  she  has  one  son,  Arthur ;  Emma  May,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  and  one  that 
died  in  infancy.  The  mother  of  these  children 
passed  away  in  September,  1873,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two  years.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  was  an  estimable  woman. 
Many  excellent  traits  of  heart  and  mind  endeared 
her  to  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1876,  Mr.  Beatty  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Andrews, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Lucina  T.  (Smith)  An¬ 
drews.  To  them  were  bom  five  children,  but  two 
of  the  number  died  in  infancy;  Myrtle  T.,  the 
eldest,  is  now  the  wife  of  William  Porter,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Montgomery,  Michigan;  and  Elmer  D. 
and  Pearl  E.,  are  at  home.  The  family  occupy 
a  pleasant  residence  at  619  Willard  avenue,  where 
they  have  remained  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beatty  attend  the  Congregational 
church,  and  he  belongs  to  Michigan  City  Lodge 
No.  265,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  to  the  Royal  Arcanum  and 
to  George  V.  Rawson  Post  No.  46,  G.  A.  R.  In 
politics  he  is  an  earnest  Republican.  No  higher 
testimonial  of  his  efficiency  and  helpfulness  in 
business  could  be  given  than  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  retained  in  his  present  position  for  almost 
two  decades.  In  matters  of  citizenship  he  is  as 
true  and  loyal  to  his  country  as  when  he  followed 
the  old  flag  upon  southern  battlefields  of  the 
south. 


CALEB  HARVEY.  Death  often  calls  from 
our  midst  those  whom  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose, 
and  when  it  claimed  Caleb  Harvey  the  community 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  representative  citizen, 
widely  and  favorably  known  in  agricultural  com¬ 
munities.  He  resided  upon  section  26,  Kankakee 
township,  where  for  many  years  he  had  carried 
on  general  farming.  He  is  one  of  Indiana’s  na¬ 
tive  sons,  his  birth  occurring  in  this  state  at  a 
very  early  period  in  its  pioneer  development.  He 
first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in  Wayne 
county  on  the  22d  of  November,  1827,  his  parents 
being  John  and  Christina  (Hunt)  Harvey,  who 
later  became  pioneer  residents  of  LaPorte  county, 
Caleb  Harvey  being  but  eight  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival  here. 

The  family  home  was  established  in  Kanka¬ 
kee  township,  and  he  attended  the  common  schools 
of  the  neighborhood  through  the  winter  months, 
while  in  the  summer  seasons  he  worked  in  the 
fields  and  assisted  in  the  operation  of  the  farm 
upon  which  he  was  reared  and  upon  which  his 
widow  now  resides.  He  always  gave  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  to 
the  raising  of  stock,  and  after  arriving  at  years  of 
maturity  he  carried  forward  his  farm  work  in 
such  a  capable  manner  that  he  annually  harvested 
good  crops.  He  took  great  pride  in  keeping  his 
farm  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  was  a  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  landscape,  being  neat  and 
thrifty  in  all  departments.  As  an  agriculturist 
he  won  very  desirable  and  gratifying  success. 

In  1874  Mr.  Harvey  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Margaret  C.  Sleight,  who  was  bom  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York,  September  22,  1835, 
a  daughter  of  Adam  and  Jane  (Burger)  Sleight, 
who  were  natives  of  New  York.  They  came  to 
LaPorte  county  in  1844  and  settled  in  Kankakee 
township.  The  work  of  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  here  had  not  been  carried  forward  many 
years,  and  Mr.  Sleight  therefore  became  a  parti¬ 
cipant  in  the  work  that  led  to  later  development 
and  upbuilding.  Mrs.  Harvey  was  the  eldest 
daughter  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  and  was  a 
maiden  of  nine  summers  when  she  came  to  this 
portion  of  the  state.  Her  education  was  acquired 
in  the  public  schools,  and  on  the  nth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1874,  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
Harvey.  Both  had  been  reared  in  Kankakee 
township,  and  were  known  people  and  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  he  molded 
his  life  by  the  most  commendable  principles,  in- 
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tegrity  and  fidelity  characterizing  his  conduct  at 
all  times.  He  gave  a  strong  support  to  the  Re^ 
publican  party,  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  public  affairs,  and  was  ever  generous  in  his 
contributions  to  benevolent  causes  and  to  church 
and  public  schools.  He  died  September  26,  1901, 
and  the  work  which  he  had  done  for  LaPorte 
county  made  his  death  deeply  mourned  through¬ 
out  this  portion  of  the  state.  He  had  endeared 
himself  to  many  friends,  and  his  memory  is  yet 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  him.  Mrs.  Harvey 
now  owns  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  to  the  supervision  of  which  she  devotes 
her  energies.  She,  too,  is  well  known  in  the 
county  and  like  her  husband  is  deserving  of  prom¬ 
inent  mention  in  this  volume. 

JOHN  RILEY,  whose  capacity  and  efficient 
sendee  have  won  him  the  important  and  respon¬ 
sible  position  of  superintendent  of  the  LaPorte 
Woolen  Mills,  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
Bradford,  England,  a  son  of  Owen  and  Mary 
(Bowen)  Riley.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  in  early  life  engaged  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  hand  loom  in  the  weaving  of  cloth,  but 
wishing  to  extend  the  field  of  his  operations  he 
removed  to  Bradford,  England,  the  great  center 
of  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try,  becoming  a  manufacturer  in  those  lines. 
There  he  spent  his  remaining  days,  active  in  his 
chosen  field  of  labor  until  called  to  his  final  rest 
in  1880.  His  widow,  who  was  also  born  in  Ire¬ 
land,  still  survives  him  and  yet  makes  her  home 
in  Bradford. 

It  was  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city  that 
John  Riley  acquired  his  education,  and  when  he 
had  put  aside  his  text-books  he  entered  upon  his 
business  career  in  the  woolen  mills,  learning  the 
business  to  which  his  father  had  ever  devoted  his 
energies.  His  ambition  was  to  become  an  expert 
workman,  and  this  led  him  to  investigate  and 
study  woolen-mill  construction,  operation  and 
management,  not  only  in  England  but  also  on  the 
continent.  His  knowledge  became  very  broad 
an  1  thorough,  and  thinking  to  utilize  it  in  the 
business  fields  of  the  new  world,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1886  and  established  his  home  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  where  he  embarked  in  business  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  woolen  goods.  He  conducted  his  en¬ 
terprise  successfully  until  1890,  when  he  sold 
out  to  the  Canton  Mill  Company,  and  for  eight 
years  managed  the  business  for  the  company, 
after  which  he  became  connected  with  the  Ed¬ 
ward  Mills  in  Philadelphia,  which  city  remained 
his  home  until  1901,  when  he  came  to  LaPorte  to 


superintend  the  construction  and  install  the 
machinery  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Laporte 
Woolen  Mills  Company,  owned  by  Samuel  Fox’s 
Sons.  He  was  retained  as  superintendent  of  the 
mills,  and  under  his  guidance  the  business  has 
since  been  conducted.  He  is  an  expert  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  woolens  and  worsteds,  being 
familiar  with  the  business  in  all  its  departments 
and  in  both  principle  and  detail.  He  was  selected 
for  his  present  position  by  reason  of  his  skill  in 
management  and  his  ability  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  the  quality  of  the  manufactured 
product. 

Mr.  Riley  was  married  in  Bradford,  England, 
to  Miss  Mary  McNulta,  and  they  have  six  chil¬ 
dren:  Mary,  Margaret,  Katharine,  Agnes,  Ther¬ 
esa  and  Sarah.  Although  residents  of  LaPorte 
for  but  a  brief  period,  the  family  have  already 
won  many  friends  here,  and  Mr.  Riley  has  gained 
for  himself  an  excellent  position  in  business  cir¬ 
cles  as  a  representative  of  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city. 

JOHN  A.  WANBAUGH,  a  dealer  in  grain 
and  seeds  at  Rolling  Prairie,  and  also  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  real  estate,  is  a  native  of  Wooster,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  the 
2d  of  October,  1856.  The  family  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Buckeye  state  in  pioneer  days  by  his 
grandfather,  who  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He 
married  a  Miss  Forbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
historic  family,  of  that  name. 

Their  son,  John  Wanbaugh,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Wanbaugh,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  was  reared 
there,  becoming  a  conductor  on  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad,  after  attaining 
years  of  maturity.  In  this  connection  he  had 
charge  of  the  run  between  Chicago  and  Crestline, 
Ohio.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  had  charge 
of  horse  corrals  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  His 
death  occurred  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  In  early  manhood  he  had  wedded  Miss  E.  S. 
Mentzer,  a  representative  of  an  old  family  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  father  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  there  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  making  the 
brick  which  was  used  in  the  building  of  the  first 
brick  house  in  that  city.  As  his  commodity  was  in 
great  demand  by  the  people  of  the  district,  his 
business  steadily  increased,  and  he  became  well- 
to-do,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from 
further  business  when  a  comparatively  young 
man  of  forty  years.  A  long  life  was  vouchsafed 
him,  he  passing  the  ninety-eighth  milestone  of 
life's  journey.  To  John  Wanbaugh  and  wife  were 
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born  five  children,  of  whom  two  are  living,  Jesse 
F.  Wanbaugh,  being  a  resident  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

John  A.  Wanbaugh,  the  elder  son,  remained 
with  his  parents  during  the  period  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  and  when  a  lad  of  eight  summers  ac¬ 
companied  his  father  and  mother  to  Indiana.  He 
had  begun  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Crawford  county,  Ohio,  as  a  student  in  Gabon 
and  he  later  spent  two  years  as  a  pupil  in  Notre 
Dame.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  started  out 
upon  an  independent  business  career  and  went  to 
Standing  Rock,  North  Dakota,  acting  as  a  clerk* 
in  the  Indian  Agency.  For  four  years  he  occu¬ 
pied  that  position  and  then  returned  to  Indiana, 
where  he  became  a  contractor  for  the  building  of 
railroad  beds.  He  was  thus  engaged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Chicago  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  now 
the  Chicago  &  Erie  Railroad.  In  1884  Mr.  Wan¬ 
baugh  arrived  in  Rolling  Prairie,  and  for  a  year 
thereafter  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  the  fall  of  1884  he  began  dealing  in  grain,  buy¬ 
ing  and  shipping  the  farm  products  raised  in  this 
locality,  and  for  nineteen  years  he  has  continued 
in  the  business, making  large  purchases  and  profit¬ 
able  sales.  He  also  follows  farming,  owning  some 
rich  and  arable  land  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
About  1899  the  elevator  owned  by  the  railroad 
company  was  burned,  but  with  characteristic  en¬ 
ergy  he  rebuilt  the  elevator  at  his  own  expense. 
He  is  now  associated  as  a  partner  of  J.  B.  Ruple 
&  Company  in  his  business  enterprises,  and  is 
well  known  in  his  part  of  the  county  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  progressive  business  man. 

In  1883  Mr.  Wanbaugh  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Camp.  She  was  born  in 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  and  by  her  marriage  has 
become  the  mother  of  one  son,  Ed  M.,  who  is  in 
California.  They  reside  in  Rolling  Prairie  amid 
pleasant  surroundings  and  agreeable  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  circle  of  their  friends  is  large. 
Mr.  Wanbaugh  gives  his  political  support  to  the 
Republican  party. 

WILLIAM  C.  BUSH,  a  prominent  farmer 
residing  on  section  18,  Kankakee  township,  has 
from  an  early  period  in  the  development  of  La- 
Porte  county  resided  within  its  borders.  In  fact, 
he  is  one  of  its  native  sons,  his  birth  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  Scipio  township  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1851.  His  grandfather,  John  Bush,  was  bom  in 
New  York  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  about 
1838.  He  had  married  Lydia  Clearwater,  also  a 
native  of  the  Empire  state,  and  they  were  of 
Mohawk  Dutch  and  of  German  descent.  They 


became  the  parents  of  three  sons :  Isaac,  who  died 
in  1864;  Abram,  who  died  in  February,  1893 ;  and 
David,  who  died  May  16,  1888.  All  became  pio¬ 
neer  settlers  of  Kankakee  township,  Laporte 
county,  and  were  prominent  farmers,  actively 
identified  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  county.  All 
became  well-to-do  and  were  recognized  as  valued 
citizens.  They  gave  their  political  support  to  the 
Republican  party  and  were  consistent  members  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  name  of  Bush  was 
originally  Ter  Bush,  but  the  first  syllable  was 
dropped  after  the  emigration  of  the  family  to  the 
western  country. 

David  Bush,  the  father  of  William  C.  Bush, 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  there  spent  his 
early  youth.  When  a  young  man  he  came  to 
LaPorte  county  as  one  of  its  pioneer  settlers,  mak¬ 
ing  the  journey  in  company  with  his  father, 
mother  and  his  two  brothers,  Abram  and  Isaac 
Bush.  They  settled  in  Kankakee  township,  tak¬ 
ing  up  their  abode  there  in  1838.  With  the  early 
development  of  the  county  they  were  closely  con¬ 
nected,  David  Bush  bearing  his  full  share  in  the 
work  of  progress  and  improvement.  He  assisted 
in  reclaiming  the  wild  land  for  purposes  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  was  ever  a  loyal  and  progressive  resi¬ 
dent  of  his  community.  His  entire  life  was  de¬ 
voted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  this  way  he 
provided  a  comfortable  living  for  his  family.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Whig  and  afterward  a  Republi¬ 
can,  and  he  held  membership  in  the  Christian 
church.  His  wife,  who  in  her  maidenhood  was 
Elizabeth  Miller,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  in 
her  girlhood  days  came  to  Indiana  in  company 
with  her  parents,  who  were  among  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  LaPorte  county.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Jacob  Miller,  who  settled  in  Kankakee  township 
and  bore  a  helpful  part  in  the  pioneer  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He  not  only 
carried  on  general  farming,  but  was  proprietor  of 
the  Kankakee  flour  mills,  located  four  miles  east 
of  LaPorte.  At  that  time  all  of  the  farm  products 
were  hauled  to  Michigan  City  for  shipment,  and 
there  were  no  railroads  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
He  died  in  1851,  and  his  family  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  California.  David  Bush  passed  away 
when  about  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
died  in  Center  township,  LaPorte  county,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-6ne  years.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  sons,  the  eldest  being  J.  Miller,  who  died 
in  July,  1892;  while  the  others  are  John  A.,  a 
resident  of  Great  Falls,  Montana;  William  C. ; 
and  James  I.,  who  is  living  in  Kankakee  township. 

William  C.  Bush  was  reared  in  Kankakee 
township  and  at  the  usual  age  entered  the  public 
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schools.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  district 
schools  and  continued  his  education  in  the  city 
schools  of  LaPorte.  As  a  boy  he  worked  upon 
the  home  farm  and  remained  with  his  father  until 
he  had  attained  his  majority. 

When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr. 
Bush  was  married,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1873,  to 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Callison,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  M. 
and  Maria  E.  (Booth)  Callison,  who  were  natives 
of  Ohio  and  became  early  settlers  of  Noble  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county.  Mrs.  Bush  is  of  Welsh, 
Irish  and  English  descent,  her  father  being  of 
Irish  and  Welsh  lineage,  while  her  mother  was 
of  English  extraction.  Their  respective  ancestors 
came  to  America  at  a  very  early  day,  and  later 
representatives  of  the  family  lived  in  Ohio,  and 
afterward  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
among  its  pioneer  settlers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callison 
located  here  about  1837,  establishing  their  home 
in  Noble  township,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
farming.  In  1850  Mr.  Callison  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  remaining  there  until  1854.  He  died  near 
LaPorte  in  1895,  and  his  wife  is  still  living,  her 
home  being  at  809  Rose  street,  LaPorte.  Mrs. 
Bush,  their  only  child,  was  born  in  Noble  town¬ 
ship,  February  18,  1848,  and  there  spent  her 
girlhood  days,  obtaining  her  education  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  and  in  the  seminary  at  LaPorte.  She 
gained  broad  general  knowledge,  and  for  seven 
years  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  city  schools. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bush  took  up  their  abode  upon  a  farm  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  township,  and  in  February,  1880,  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Allen  county,  Kansas,  there  remaining 
for  about  ten  years.  Mr.  Bush  was  engaged  in 
the  dairy  and  livestock  business  there.  In  1889 
he  returned  to  Kankakee  township,  locating  on 
the  old  homestead,  buying  out  the  other  heirs  of 
the  property.  Here  he  still  lives,  carrying  on  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  He  has  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
acres  of  good  land,  rich  and  well  improved,  the 
fields  yielding  to  him  golden  harvests  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  care  and  labor  he  bestows  upon 
them. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  was  born  one  son, 
Lynn  C.,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him 
in  infancy.  Mr.  Bush  and  his  yife  are  well  known 
people  of  this  community  and  enjoy  the  respect 
and  high  esteem  of  many  friends.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  a  stanch  adherent  of  Republican 
principles,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  organization.  While  in  Kansas  he 
held  the  office  of  trustee  in  his  township  for  two 
terms  and  is  now  serving  for  the  second  term  as 


road  supervisor  in  Kankakee  township.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  LaPorte  Tent  No.  25,  K.  O.  T.  M. 
and  his  wife  is  a  member  of  LaPorte  Hive  No.  1, 
the  first  lodge  of  the  ladies  auxiliary.  She  has 
been  honored  with  office  and  is  now  a  past  com¬ 
mander.  Both  are  well  known  people  of  the 
community  and  their  circle  of  friends  is  exten¬ 
sive. 

J.  Miller  Bush,  the  eldest  brother  of  William 
C.  Bush,  was  born  in  Scipio  township,  February 
27,  1845,  and  was  united  in  marriage,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1865,  t°  Catherine  Harris,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter  and  two  sons:  Alice,  William 
J.  and  D.  Walter.  J.  Miller  Bush  died  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1892.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
county,  took  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  regretted  by 
many  who  knew  him.  His  eldest  son  now  resides 
in  Center  township,  where  he  follows  gardening. 
John  A.  Bush,  the  second  brother  of  William  C. 
Bush,  was  born  December  9,  1848.  He  married 
Ellen  Wagner  on  the  30th  of  September,  1874, 
and  now  lives  at  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

BENAJAH  S.  FAIL  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  his  natal  day  being  October  30, 
1830,  and  he  has  always  lived  in  his  native  county, 
becoming  a  factor  in  its  business  and  public  life 
as  the  years  advanced.  He  has  now  long  been 
numbered  among  the  practical,  enterprising  and 
successful  farmers  of  his  community,  his  home 
being  in  Kankakee  township. 

His  father,  Philip  Fail,  was  a  native  of  Mary¬ 
land,  born  in  Hagerstown,  in  1797.  When  he 
was  quite  young  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Virginia  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age.  There  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  in  Palatine,  that  state,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Nuzzum,  who  was  born  in  the  Old 
Dominion  and  there  spent  her  girlhood.  After 
his  marriage  Mr.  Philip  Fail  made  a  raft  which 
he  poled  down  the  river,  and  in  this  primitive  man¬ 
ner  journeyed  westward,  and  established  his  home 
in  Union  county,  Indiana.  In  the  spring  of  1830 
he  came  to  LaPorte  county  and  settled  in  Kanka¬ 
kee  township,  where  he  bought  eighty  acres  of 
land.  As  the  years  passed  he  prospered  in  his 
undertakings,  although  surrounded  by  pioneer 
conditions  during  his  early  residence  here.  He 
bravely  met  the  hardships  and  difficulties  inci¬ 
dent  to  frontier  life,  and  overcame  all  the  obsta¬ 
cles  in  his  path  to  success.  Gradually  he  worked 
his  wav  upward  and  as  his  financial  resources  in¬ 
creased  lie  invested  in  property,  becoming  the 
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owner  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Of  this 
he  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the 
Indians.  He  figured  prominently  in  early  events 
which  constituted  the  formative  period  in  the 
county's  history,  and  he  was  known  by  everybody 
living  in  this  section  of  the  state,  being  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  well  known  pioneer.  He  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  two  months  and 
twelve  days,  and  when  he  was  called  away  the 
community  mourned  the  loss  of  one  whom  to 
know  was  to  respect  and  honor.  He  belonged  to 
the  Disciples  church,  and  in  his  political  affilia¬ 
tions  was  a  Democrat.  Among  the  substantial 
acts  of  his  life  was  the  assistance  which  he  gave 
in  laying  out  the  roads  of  the  county,  and  he  also 
performed  an  important  part  in  reclaiming  the 
wild  land  and  utilizing  it  for  purposes  of  civili¬ 
zation.  His  wife  passed  away  long  prior  to  his 
death,  dying  in  1856,  when  about  fifty-eight  years 
of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren,  three  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  All  of 
the  daughters  have  now  passed  away  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mrs.  Elenaor,  who  is  now  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  The  sons  are  Benajah  S. ;  John 
N.,  who  is  a  resident  farmer  of  Kankakee  town¬ 
ship;  and  D.  Philip,  who  still  resides  on  the  old 
family  homestead. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Fail  is  the  eldest,  and  was  reared  as 
a  farmer  lad  upon  the  old  homestead,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  work  of  field  and  meadow  or  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  pleasure  of  the  playground  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  His  early  education  was 
limited  because  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country,  which  caused  the  schools  to  be  of  a  very 
primitive  character.  He  pursued  his  studies  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  slab  bench  in  a  log  schoolhouse  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  for  only  a  brief  per¬ 
iod  during  the  winter  seasons.  Through  his  youth 
he  assisted  his  father  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
home  farm,  and  remained  on  the  old  place  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  his  marriage. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1854,  Mr.  Fail  was 
married  to  Isabel  Galbreath,  who  was  bom  in 
Ohio  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  her  par¬ 
ents,  who  were  pioneer  settlers  of  northwestern 
Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fail  established  their 
home  upon  the  place  that  he  still  owns,  northeast 
of  the  city  of  LaPorte,  being  distant  from  the 
county  seat  about  four  miles.  Forty-eight  years 
have  come  and  gone  since  he  located  thereon,  and 
as  the  years  have  passed  he  has  continuously 
followed  farming.  He  owns  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which,  however,  he  rents,  and  is  thus  relieved  of 
the  care  and  responsibility  connected  with  its 


cultivation.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fail  have  been 
born  four  children:  James  P.,  who  is  an  engin¬ 
eer  and  farmer;  William  O.,  who  carries  on 
agricultural  pursuits;  Theodore,  also  a  farmer; 
and  George  C.,  who  died  in  1862. 

Politically  Mr.  Fail  is  a  Democrat,  earnest  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  party,  and  he  served  as  county 
commissioner  for  three  years.  He  was  also  ap¬ 
praiser  of  school  lands  for  four  years.  He  has 
been  connected  with  his  county  agricultural  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  is  a  faithful  member  of  the  Christian 
church.  No  native  citizen  of  LaPorte  county  can 
claim  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  events  form¬ 
ing  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  state,  for  he 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  male  child  bom 
in  the  county.  His  youth  was  passed  here  when 
there  were  many  Indians  still  in  the  neighborhood 
and  when  the  work  of  improvement  and  progress 
seemed  scarcely  begun.  He  has  witnessed  many 
wonderful  changes  since  that  time,  and  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  and  a  just  pride  in  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  county. 

JOHN  W.  SMITH,  who  carries  on  general 
farming  on  section  13,  Galena  township,  and  is 
serving  as  township  trustee,  was  born  in  Cass 
county,  Michigan,  August  8,  1845,  his  parents 
being  Asa  M.  and  Henrietta  (Dennis)  Smith, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Delaware.  There 
they  were  reared,  and  in  1833  they  removed  to 
Cass  county,  Michigan,  becoming  early  pioneer 
settlers  of  that  locality.  Asa  M.  Smith  bore  his 
part  in  the  work  of  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  farmer  aided  in  reclaiming  the 
wild  land  for  the  uses  of  civilization.  In  1865  he 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  settling  in  Kankakee 
township,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  He  voted  with  the  Republican  party 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  gen¬ 
eral  progress  and  improvement.  His  wife  died 
in  Cass  county,  Michigan,  in  1852.  In  their  fam¬ 
ily  were  five  children,  two  daughters  and  three 
sons,  of  whom  John  W.  Smith  was  the  fourth 
child  and  second  son. 

When  a  lad  of  but  nine  years  John  W.  Smith 
became  a  resident  of  Berrien  county,  Michigan, 
his  home  being  near  Niles.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and  he  continued 
under  the  parental  roof  with  his  father  until  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  for  service  in  the  Civil 
war.  In  January,  1864,  when  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  joined  Company  E  of  the 
Twelfth  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry  as  a 
private,  and  remained  with  the  armv  for  two 
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years  and  one  month,  receiving  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  in  1866.  He  then  returned  to  his  home, 
but  soon  afterward  came  to  LaPorte  county  and 
located  in  Galena  township. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1872,  Mr.  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucetta  Paddock,  a 
daughter  of  James  Paddock,  who  was  born  in 
Galena  township  and  has  spent  almost  her  entire 
life  here.  Two  sons  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith :  Dennis  W.,  of  Chicago,  a  mechani¬ 
cal  engineer ;  and  Kelly  P.,  who  is  now  a  student 
in  the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  continued  to  reside 
upon  the  home  farm  on  section  13,  Galena  town¬ 
ship,  since  their  marriage,  and  he  has  always 
carried  on  general  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock- 
raising.  That  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  best  methods  of  conducting  his  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fine  appearance  of  his  farm  and  by 
the  excellent  crops  which  he  annually  harvests. 
He  has  always  given  his  political  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  is  a  member  of  Charles 
Woodruff  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  the  department  of 
Michigan.  In  1900  he  was  elected  township  trus¬ 
tee,  and  is  still  filling  that  position,  but  whether 
in  office  or  as  a  private  citizen  he  is  always  found 
loyal  to  the  best  interests  of  his  community,  and 
is  to-day  as  true  to  his  country  and  her  welfare  as 
he  was  when  he  wore  the  blue  uniform  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  followed  the  old  flag  through  the  south. 

JULIUS  M.  WHITE,  one  of  the  native  sons 
and  old  residents  of  LaPorte  county,  is  a  re¬ 
spected  and  progressive  farmer  of  section  11, 
Cool  Spring  township.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
J.  H.  and  A.  C.  White,  who  were  pioneers  of 
LaPorte  county  and  were  married  in  Door  Vil¬ 
lage.  From  1854  to  1863  they  resided  in  Will 
county,  Illinois,  but  then  returned  to  LaPorte 
county,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
useful  and  honored  lives. 

Julius  M.  White  was  bom  in  LaPorte  county, 
December  14,  1844,  and  lived  with  his  parents  in 
Will  county,  Illinois,  and  came  back  to  LaPorte 
county  with  them  in  1863,  and  has  made  this 
county  his  home  ever  since.  After  his  marriage 
he  located  on  a  farm  in  Cool  Spring  township,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  its  cultivation  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  does  general  farming,  raises 
good  crops,  has  the  better  grades  of  stock,  and  is 
in  every  way  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  White  was  married  March  4,  1869,  to 
Miss  Martha  E.  Jackson,  who  was  born  in  Cool 
Spring  township,  December  18,  1850,  the  daugh¬ 


ter  of  D.  L.  and  A.  C.  Jackson,  old  settlers  of  Cool 
Spring  township,  and  the  former  a  cooper  and 
farmer.  One  son  has  been  born  of  this  marriage, 
S.  M.,  who  is  a  traveling  man,  residing  in  An¬ 
derson,  Indiana.  Mr.  White  has  been  a  life-long 
Republican,  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
affairs  of  public  moment.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  has  been  steward,  class-leader  and 
trustee.  He  is  a  public-spirited  and  energetic  citi¬ 
zen,  and  has  retained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  grown  up  and  whom  he 
has  known  since  childhood. 

VICTOR  V.  BACON,  M.  D.,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  medical  profession  in  Michigan  City, 
was  born  in  Towanda,  Bradford  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1862.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Septimus  Bacon,  also  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  English  lineage. 
He  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  devoting 
many  years  of  his  life  to  that  holy  calling.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  upright  life  was  long  a  potent  factor 
for  good  among  those  who  knew  him. 

Among  his  children  was  Roland  S.  Bacon, 
the  father  of  the  Doctor.  His  birth  also  occurred 
in  the  Keystone  state,  and  after  arriving  at  years 
of  maturity  he  became  a  weighmaster  on  the 
Erie  canal.  Later,  however,  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  farming,  which  he  followed  at  French- 
town,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Huff,  whose  father  was  of  German 
lineage,  and  was  a  contractor  and  builder,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  pursuit  throughout  his  entire  life,  and 
his  death  occurred  when  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  S.  Bacon 
have  been  born  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  five  are  now  living,  namely : 
Festus,  Lenora  and  DeWitt  C.,  all  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;Victor  V.;  and  Flora,  the  wife  of  Seward 
McNitt,  a  resident  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The 
parents  hold  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  are  people  of  the  highest  respecta¬ 
bility.  Mr.  R.  S.  Bacon  gives  his  political  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Democracy. 

Dr.  V.  V.  Bacon  spent  his  boyhood  days  in 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  reared 
upon  the  home  farm,  aiding  in  the  labors  of  field 
and  meadow  through  the  summer  months  and 
thus  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  work.  He  began  his  education  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  near  his  home,  and  later  continued 
his  studies  in  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Insti- 
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tute.  He  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until 
his  majority,  when  he  took  up  the  study  of  med¬ 
icine,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  with  the  class  of 
1887.  After  receiving  his  diploma  he  began 
practice  in  Dorr,  Michigan,  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  and  a  general  practice  greatly 
broadened  his  knowledge  and  experience.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  pursued  a  regular  course  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1898.  He  then 
came  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  opened  an  office 
and  has  since  remained  in  practice.  He  has  gained 
here  gratifying  success,  and  now  has  a  very  lib¬ 
eral  patronage,  which  is  indicative  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  general  public. 

In  1888  Dr.  Bacon  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Alice  Dewey,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Prudence  Dewey,  and  they  now  have  three  chil¬ 
dren  :  Lucile,  Harold  and  Helen.  In  social  circles 
they  are  well  known  and  occupy  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Doctor  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political 
affiliations,  and  is  now  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  health  of  Michigan  City  and  is  at 
present  the  health  officer.  He  was  a  pension  ex¬ 
aminer  under  President  Cleveland,  but  he  has 
sought  no  office  outside  of  the  path  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  belongs  to  the  city,  county  and  state 
medical  societies,  and  through  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  experience  therein  he  is  continually 
adding  to  his  knowledge  and  promoting  his  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  practitioner. 

GEORGE  H.  WOLFE,  who  was  born  and 
has  lived  almost  all  his  life  on  the  fine  old  home¬ 
stead  farm  in  section  12,  Cool  Spring  township, 
is  the  son  of  a  former  well  known  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  of  LaPorte  county,  Allen  B.  Wolfe, 
who  was  born  in  1817  in  Ohio,  the  son  of  George 
and  Hannah  Wolfe,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
who  came  to  Ohio  in  1805,  thence  to  Elkhart 
county,  Indiana,  in  1835.  Allen  B.  Wolfe  lived 
in  the  latter  county  until  1855,  when  he  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  living  at  Beatty's  Corners  until 
1862,  when  he  located  on  the  farm  in  section  12, 
Cool  Spring  township,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  In  1847  he 
married  Miss  Lucy  G.  Rowley,  who  was  born  in 
Yates  county,  New  York,  in  1826,  and  became 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  liv¬ 
ing:  Martha  A.,  Walter,  George,  Frederick  and 
Florence. 

George  H.  Wolfe,  who  was  the  fifth  of  the 
children  of  his  parents,  was  born  August  5,  1863, 


and  was  reared  on  the  home  farm.  All  his  life 
has  been  spent  on  the  old  place  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years.  For  one  year  he  conducted  a 
lunch  counter  and  restaurant  in  Chicago,  and  for 
one  year  was  employed  by  the  Pullman  Car  Com¬ 
pany.  He  and  his  sister  Martha  live  on  the  farm 
and  keep  things  going  in  all  departments.  He 
has  done  general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and 
under  his  careful  management  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres  are  made  to  produce  as  bountiful 
crops  as  any  similar  piece  of  farming  land  in  the 
township.  He  is  a  well  known  citizen  of  the 
county,  and  counts  many  friends  among  those 
whom  he  has  known  since  childhood  and  those 
who  have  located  here  since.  He  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  fraternally  is  a  member 
of  Lodge  No.  265,  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  at  Michigan  City,  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Castle  No.  94,  at  the  same 
'  place. 

Mr.  Wolfe's  brothers  are  all  filling  honorable 
places  in  the  business  world.  James  Walter  is  a 
resident  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Frederick  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  National  Sewing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  at  Belvidere,  Illinois,  and  the  other  sister, 
Florence,  is  the  wife  of  R.  W.  Nordyke,  also  a 
resident  of  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

ABRAM  WING.  Back  to  the  land  of  Eng¬ 
land  must  we  turn  for  the  early  ancestral  history 
of  the  Wing  family,  but  in  a  very  early  day  they 
left  that  country  and  crossed  the  ocean  to  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  strong  men  and 
true  as  one  generation  has  followed  another, — 
men  leal  and  loyal  to  our  national  institutions  and 
to  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  paternal  grand¬ 
father  of  Abram  Wing,  David  Wing,  was  bom  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occu¬ 
pation.  In  that  commonwealth  Israel  Wing,  the 
father  of  Abram,  also  had  his  nativity,  and  there 
he  was  reared,  educated  and  married.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  the  government  as  a  team¬ 
ster,  and  in  1847  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana,  where  he  made  his  home  until  his  life’s 
labors  were  ended  in  death,  when  he  had  passed 
the  seventy-fifth  milestone  on  the  journey  of  life. 
In  his  early  life  he  gave  his  political  support  to 
the  Democracy,  but  later  affiliated  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  For  his  wife  he  chose  Alice 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Sherman,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
same  family  as  General  Sherman.  Her  father 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
her  grandfather,  Rodger  Sherman,  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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The  Sherman  family  were  also  of  English  de¬ 
scent.  The  union  of  Israel  and  Alice  Wing  was 
blessed  with  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  grew  to  mature  years,  but  only  two  of 
this  number  are  now  living,  the  sister  of  Abram 
being  Mrs.  Eliza  Reynolds,  a  resident  of  Minn¬ 
esota. 

Abram  Wing,  the  sixth  child  and  fourth  son 
in  order  of  birth  of  the  above  family,  was  born  in 
Otsego  county,  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1825,  and  in  the  town  of  Cherry  Valley  of 
that  county  he  was  reared  to  years  of  maturity. 
In  1846,  by  the  Lake  route,  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  being  at  that  time  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  He  immediately  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  farming  in  Pleasant  township,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years,  three  years  of  the  time 
being  spent  as  an  agriculturist  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  and  one  in  work  for  others.  He  then  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  in  Center  township,  which  he  later 
sold,  and  then  became  the  owner  of  a  small  tract 
of  sixty-two  and  a  half  acres,  a  part  of  his  present 
possessions.  Here  he  first  erected  a  little  log 
cabin,  fourteen  by  twelve  feet,  which  was  called 
the  Rosebud  Cottage,  and  there  he  was  often  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  hunters.  His  land  was  situated  in  the 
dense  woods,  but  as  the  years  passed  he  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  place,  and  from  time  to  time  added 
to  his  possessions  until  at  one  time  he  was  the 
owner  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  but  he  has  since  divided  his  land  be¬ 
tween  his  two  sons.  His  farm  is  now  under  an 
excellent  state  of  cultivation,  is  improved  with  a 
good  residence,  commodious  barns  and  well  kept 
fences,  and  everything  about  the  place  indicates 
the  supervision  of  a  progressive  owner. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wing  was  celebrated  on 
the  1 6th  of  March,  1865,  when  Miss  Hettie 
Rhodes  became  his  wife.  She  is  a  native  daugh¬ 
ter  of  LaPorte,  her  birth  having  occurred  in  this 
city  on  the  17th  of  November,  1844,  her  parents 
being  Benjamin  and  Lutecia  (Miller)  Rhodes, 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  of  England 
and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  num¬ 
bered  among  the  early  pioneers  of  this  county, 
dating  their  arrival  here  as  early  as  1833,  and  her 
father  erected  a  grist  mill  and  brewery  at 
LaPorte,  also  a  brewery  at  Springville,  and  as¬ 
sisted  materially  in  the  upbuilding  of  LaPorte 
county.  He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when 
called  to  his  final  rest,  and  the  mother  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  They  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  Mrs.  Wing  was  the  fourth 
child  in  order  of  birth.  She  was  reared  in  La¬ 


Porte  until  eight  years  of  age,  when  she  accom¬ 
panied  the  family  on  their  removal  to  Springfield 
township. 

Two  children  have  blessed  the  union  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wing,  the  elder  of  whom,  Benjamin, 
married  Dora  Mays,  and  has  two  children,  Earl 
and  Lottie.  The  second  son,  Abram  C.,  married 
Lena  Ewalt,  and  they  also  have  two  children,  Els- 
worth  B.  and  Amilda  Bell.  During  the  long  per¬ 
iod  of  fifty-seven  years  in  which  Mr.  Wing  has 
made  his  home  in  LaPorte  county  he  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  its  leading  interests, 
and  has  given  a  stalwart  support  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  social  standing  of 
the  family  is  high,  and  they  are  active  in  all  good 
work  looking  to  the  material  and  substantial  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  community. 

ENOCH  L.  PRESTON.  The  student  of  his¬ 
tory  cannot  carry  his  investigations  far  into  the 
annals  of  LaPorte  county  without  learning  of 
the  Preston  family,  for  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
development  of  this  section  of  the  state  the  family 
was  established  here,  and  its  representatives  have 
been  substantial  citizens,  taking  an  active  and 
helpful  part  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Enoch  L.  Preston  resides  on 
section  8,  Kankakee  township,  and  was  but  a 
boy  when  brought  to  LaPorte  county.  His  birth 
occurred  in  Union  county,  Indiana,  February  13, 
1828. 

His  father,  Zenas  Preston,  was  born  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  when  about  twelve  years  of  age  was 
taken  by  his  father,  John  Preston,  to  Virginia. 
The  latter  was  killed  by  accident  in  that  state. 
The  former  was  reared  to  manhood  in  the  Old 
Dominion  and  in  the  year  1824  he  came  with  his 
father  to  Indiana,  establishing  his  home  in  Union 
county,  where  he  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits 
until  1833.  He  then  came  to  LaPorte  county  and 
made  a  home  in  the  midst  of  the  green  forests  in 
Kankakee  township.  From  the  government  he 
secured  a  claim  and  improved  a  farm,  meeting 
all  the  hardships  and  trials  of  pioneer  life,  in 
which  his  family  also  shared.  He  passed  away 
when  about  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife  died  at  the  same  age.  She  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Elizabeth  Stanton  and  was  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.  Both  were  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  active  in  church  work,  honorable 
in  all  life's  relations,  and  throughout  the  county 
they  were  widely  and  favorably  known.  Of  their 
family  of  seven  children,  six  were  sons,  and  the 
only  daughter  died  in  infancy.  The  others  are: 
Albert,  Vickers  and  Urbin,  all  now  deceased; 
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Elam,  who  resides  in  Nebraska;  and  Calita,  of 
Kankakee  township. 

Enoch  L.  Preston  is  the  youngest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  was  but  six  years  of  age  when  he  arrived 
in  LaPorte  county.  Upon  the  home  farm  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  township  he  was  reared,  and  in  his  early 
youth  pursued  his  studies  in  a  log  school  build¬ 
ing.  It  had  primitive  furnishings,  including  slab 
benches,  an  immense  fireplace  and  a  writing  desk 
which  was  made  by  putting  a  board  upon  pins 
that  were  driven  into  the  wall.  He  worked  on 
the  home  farm  throughout  the  period  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  and  gave  to  his  father  great  as¬ 
sistance. 

In  1847  Mr.  Preston  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Martha  Cooley,  who  was  born  in  Indiana 
and  died  in  1896.  She  was  an  estimable  lady,  de¬ 
voted  to  her  family  and  faithful  in  friendship, 
and  thus  her  loss  was  deeply  mourned  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  By  her  marriage  she  had  five 
daughters :  Angeline,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
Carpenter,  of  Kankakee  township;  Emma,  the 
wife  of  Albert  Pease,,*  of  Kankakee  township; 
Ella,  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Taylor,  of  the  same  town¬ 
ship;  Adelia,  the  wife  of  W.  O.  Fail,  of  Kanka¬ 
kee  township ;  and  Alice,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Smith,  of  LaPorte  city,  and  died  in  1898. 
All  were  bom  in  Kankakee  township,  and  those 
who  are  still  living  reside  there.  For  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife  Mr.  Preston  chose  Isabel  Chafin,  the 
wedding  being  celebrated  January  23,  1900.  She 
was  born  in  Greene  county,  Ohio,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Seth  and  Nancy  (Clemonds)  Smith. 
Mrs.  Preston  was  reared  in  Ohio,  and  first  gave 
her  hand  in  marriage  to  Buris  Chafin,  by  whom 
she  had  two  children :  Rosa,  the  wife  of  Milton 
A.  Thomas;  and  Albert,  who  married  Victoria 
Stanbaugh.  Both  are  residents  of  Indiana,  the 
son  residing  in  Rensselaer  and  the  daughter  in 
Monticello. 

Mr.  Preston  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  his  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party.  He  cast  his  first 
presidential  ballot  for  Martin  VanBuren,  and  in 
i860  gave  his  vote  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  a  follower  of  Republican 
banners.  He  has  held  a  number  of  local  offices, 
to  which  he  has  been  called  by  his  follow  towns¬ 
men,  who  recognized  his  worth  and  ability.  He 
owns  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres 
which  is  well  improved,  and  the  splendid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  place  is  due  to  his  own  efforts.  He 
has  lived  a  life  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  has 
carried  forward  to  successful  completion  what¬ 
ever  he  has  undertaken.  Great  changes  have  oc¬ 


curred  in  the  county  since  his  arrival  here.  Time 
and  man  have  wrought  a  wonderful  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  long  since  have  all  the  evidences  of 
frontier  life  disappeared,  being  replaced  by  the 
conditions  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton  takes  pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  in  many  instances  has  assisted  in  the  material 
upbuilding  of  this  portion  of  the  state. 

DR.  JOHN  J.  STEDMAN,  at  present  a 
South  Chicago  dentist  and  capitalist,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  LaPorte,  and  is  well  remembered 
there  as  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men.  Dr.  Stedman  was  bom  at 
Ontario,  Wayne  county,  New  York,  in  1831,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Sheldon)  Sted¬ 
man,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Rhode 
Island  and  came  to  Wayne  county  in  1820,  settling 
on  a  farm,  and  the  latter  was  bom  in  Vermont. 
The  father  died  in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  and 
the  mother  at  Edgewood,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Stedman  had  a  district  school  education, 
and  later  worked  in  a  flouring  mill  owned  by 
members  of  his  family.  He  took  up  the  study  of 
dentistry  while  still  a  young  man,  attending  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  at  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Dental  colleges  were  not  so  elaborately 
equipped  then  as  they  are  now,  and  Dr.  Stedman 
thought  it  well  to  do  considerable  study  in  the 
office  of  a  general  physician,  which  he  did,  and 
in  this  way  gained  a  well  rounded  preparation 
for  his  calling.  In  1852  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
west,  but  did  not  remain.  He  came  out  again  in 
1855  and  located  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  at 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  where  he  lived  for  five  years, 
and  was  subsequently  at  Edgewood,  Illinois,  for 
four  years,  and  also  at  Mattoon,  Illinois,  and  later 
in  Ohio.  In  1879  he  came  to  LaPorte  anu  estab¬ 
lished  himself  and  got  a  good  patronage,  remain¬ 
ing  there  till  1895,  when  he  came  to  South  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  office  is  at  the  comer  of  Ninety-second 
street  and  Commercial  avenue,  but,  in  addition  to 
his  professional  work,  he  has  of  late  years  de¬ 
voted  considerable  attention  to  real  estate  invest¬ 
ments,  business  buildings  and  flats,  in  South  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  have  been  made  with  such  good 
judgment  that  they  are  now  very  valuable  and 
bring  in  large  rentals. 

Dr.  Stedman  has  been  married  twice.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Varina  E.  Thompson  in  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  and  from  this  union  there  are  two 
children,  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Denby,  and  Mrs.  Lou¬ 
ise  Finley,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  A. 
Finley,  a  native  of  LaPorte  and  Dr.  Stedman’s 
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partner  in  dental  practice.  Dr.  Stedman  after¬ 
ward  married  Mrs.  Nettie  (Love)  Chapman,  who 
is  still  living.  Dr.  Stedman  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  belongs  to  the  commandery 
at  LaPorte,  where  he  has  a  large  and  pleasant 
acquaintance,  owing  to  his  activity  in  social  and 
political  affairs  while  there. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Sr.,  was  bom  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  September  30,  1825,  and  is  a 
grandson  of  William  Taylor,  who  was  bom  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  After  arriving  at  years  of 
maturity  his  grandfather  wedded  Catherine^Tay- 
lor  and  they  reared  a  large  family.  In  order  to 
provide  for  their  support  William  Taylor  follow¬ 
ed  the  occupation  of  farming.  Among  his  chil¬ 
dren  was  Thomas  Taylor;  who  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  became  a  cooper  by  trade.  He  followed 
that  pursuit  in  early  manhood  and  later  secured  a 
position  as  local  inspector  in  the  revenue  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  English  government.  In  i860  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  died 
there  some  years  later,  when  he  had  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  His  wife 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Nancy  Patterson,  and 
was  also  a  native  of  England.  She  survived  him 
for  some  time  and  departed  this  life  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  of  ninety-five  years.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  so 
lived  as  to  win  the  regard  and  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Mrs.  Nancy 
Taylor  was  a  daughter  of  William  Patterson,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  land  of  the  heather  and  died  in 
Glasgow.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  his  only  daughter, 
but  there  were  two  sons  in  the  family.  By  her 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  four  children, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  two  are  now  liv¬ 
ing:  John  and  Agnes,  the  latter  a  resident  of 
Liverpool. 

John  Taylor,  Sr.,  resided  in  the  city  of  Liver¬ 
pool  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  acquired  his 
elementary  education  there.  It  was  then  that  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  landing  in 
New  York,  in  1837.  For  eight  or  ten  years  he 
remained  a  resident  of  the  eastern  metropolis, 
and  then  went  to  Onondaga  county,  New  York, 
where  he  resided  until  1850.  In  that  year  he  made 
his  way  westward  to  Chicago,  where  he  lived  until 
1852,  and  for  more  than  a  half  century  he  has 
resided  in  Michigan  City.  He  was  employed  at 
coopering  in  the  Empire  state,  and  also  followed 
that  pursuit  to  some  extent  after  coming  to  the 
west.  Later,  however,  he  began  dealing  in  real 
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estate,  in  which  he  is  still  interested,  and  he  yet 
owns  considerable  property  here. 

In  1848  Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Harriet  Gardner,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Catherine  (Truax)  Gardner,  who  were  natives 
of  New  York,  living  in  Schenectady  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  1853  they  came  to  Indiana,  set¬ 
tling  in  Michigan  City,  and  here  her  father  died 
in  the  year  1861,  at  an  advanced  age.  -His  wife 
survived  him  until  1865.  In  their  family  were 
four  children,  but  only  two  are  now  living :  Cath¬ 
erine,  the  wife  of  C.  W.  Palmer,  a  resident  of 
Waterford,  Indiana;  and  Joseph  Gardner,  Jr., 
who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Ot¬ 
tumwa,  Iowa.  The  father  of  Joseph  Gardner,. 
Sr.,  was  named  Martin  Gardner  and  was  born  in: 
the  Empire  state  and  made  his  home  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
was  Edward  Truax,  who  was  a  resident  of 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  some  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  are  still  living  there.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor  were  born  five  children,  three  sons  and  two^ 
daughters,  but  Ellen  and  John,  the  first  two,  died1 
in  infancy.  Thomas  is  engaged  in  the  plumbing; 
business  in  Michigan  City.  John,  the  second  of  the 
name,  is  also  in  Michigan  City;  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Voss,  and  they  have  two  children,  Carl  and! 
John.  The  youngest  member  of  the  family  is 
Katie.  The  wife  and  mother  died  March  11,. 
1901,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  She  was 
most  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  husband  and 
children,  and  was  a  consistent  and  faithful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Taylor  belongs 
to  the  Odd  Fellows  society,  and  he  votes  with  the 
Republican  party.  For  some  time  he  served  as 
deputy  marshal  in  the  city  and  for  one  term  was 
constable,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  has  neither  sought  nor  cared  for  political  office, 
preferring  to  give  his  attention  to  his  business 
affairs. 

ISAAC  HOOVER.  For  many  years  Isaac 
Hoover  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  LaPorte  county,  and  in  this 
time  has  become  recognized  as  one  of  its  most 
valued  and  useful  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Leb¬ 
anon  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1830,  and  in  that  state  his  father,  John  Hoover, 
was  also  born.  After  his  marriage  the  latter 
removed  from  Center  county,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Indiana,  first  taking  up  his  abode  in  Porter  coun¬ 
ty,  and  later  coming  to  Center  township,  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
passing  away  in  death  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden 
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name  of  Mary  Doonen,  and  she,  too,  was  a  native 
of  the  Keystone  state,  and  there  she  also  paseed 
to  her  final  reward.  The  union  of  John  and  Mary 
Hoover  was  blessed  with  two  sons,  the  brother 
of  Isaac  having  been  John  D.,  who  died  in  La- 
Porte  county. 

Isaac  Hoover,  now  the  only  living  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  family,  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to 
Indiana,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
which  he  spent  in  Kansas,  he  has  ever  since  made 
his  home  in  this  state,  his  education  being  prin¬ 
cipally  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Porter 
county,  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse  in  Center  town¬ 
ship,  furnished  with  slab  benches  and  boards  for 
•desks.  Until  reaching  mature  years  he  remained 
with  his  father,  asisting  him  in  the  work  of  the 
farm,  but  he  then  decided  to  begin  the  activities 
of  life  on  his  own  account,  and  accordingly  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Center  township, 
UaPorte  county.  In  addition  to  this  pursuit  he 
was  also  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  manufacture  of  brick  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  continuing  in  the  former  occu¬ 
pation  for  twenty -one  years.  When  Mr.  Hoover 
arrived  here  there  was  not  a  brick  house  in  the 
county,  and  many  of  those  now  standing  are  made 
of  brick  of  their  manufacture,  while  in  many  other 
ways  he  has  proved  an  important  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  and  development  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  has  resided  for  so  many  years. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hoover  was  celebrated 
Tin  1855,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Leah  Hoover, 
and  to  this  union  five  children,  four  sons  and  one 
•daughter,  have  been  born,  namely:  John  H.,  a 
successful  farmer  of  Center  township;  Benjamin 
F.,  who  is  in  Oregon;  Eli,  a  fanner  and  brick 
manufacturer  of  Center  township;  Elmer  F., 
who  is  also  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
brick-making  in  this  township ;  and  Sarah  E., 
the  wife  of  B.  F.  Bowen,  of  Oregon.  In  his 
political  affiliations  Isaac  Hoover  has  been  a  life¬ 
long  Republican,  and  farternally  is  a  member  of 
the  noble  order  of  Masons.  His  religious  prefer¬ 
ence  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Bapt¬ 
ist  church. 

JAMES  R.  DeWOLFE,  of  Michigan  City, 
and  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  LaPorte 
county,  was  born  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1844.  Although  the  ancestral  history  can¬ 
not  be  traced  back  in  direct  line  by  Mr.  DeWolfe, 
it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  family  to 
which  he  belongs  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
old  and  distinguished  families  of  Saxony,  con¬ 


nected  with  the  nobility.  In  the  genealogical  his¬ 
tory  of  that  country  mention  is  made  of  many 
eminent  and  honored  representatives  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

Charles  E.  and  Mary  (Baum)  DeWolfe,  the 
parents  of  Mr.  DeWolfe,  were  natives  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  a  fanner 
and  owned  a  tract  of  land  which  is  now  in  the 
very  center  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  but,  selling 
his  property  he  removed  to  Canton,  Ohio,  at  an 
early  day,  and  thence  went  to  White  Pigeon, 
Michigan,  where  he  died  when  past  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  He  made  the  journey  to  Ohio  and 
also  to  Michigan  by  team  and  wagon,  and  was 
a  pioneer  settler  of  .both  districts.  In  his  business 
he  prospered,  and  was  well  to  do  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  wife  survived  him  several  years, 
and  died  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  when  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Charles  E.  DeWolfe  was  a  merchant  and 
came  to  the  United  States  at  about  twenty  years 
of  age  and  in  the  early  30’s  went  to  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers  there.  He  gave  his  attention  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  in  the  embryo  city,  and  also  entered  large 
tracts  of  land  from  the  government,  which  he 
afterward  sold  as  an  increased  population  created 
a  demand  for  more  property.  In  1848  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Michigan  City,  and  in  1850  brought 
his  family,  making  a  permanent  location.  For 
twenty  years  he  engaged  in  merchandising  here, 
and  was  a  leading  business  man,  his  enterprise 
and  energy  adding  to  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  place  and  thereby  promoting  the  general 
progress.  He  died  in  Michigan  City  on  the  nth 
of  September,  1894,  at  the  age  of  eightv-two  years 
and  thus  passed  away  one  of  the  honored  pioneer 
settlers  of  Indiana.  His  wife  died  in  1889.  They 
attended  the  Congregational  church,  and  Mr. 
Charles  DeWolfe  gave  his  political  support  to 
the  Republican  party. 

James  R.  DeWolfe  was  only  six  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Michigan  City,  and 
there  he  was  reared  to  manhood,  while  in  the 
public  schools  he  acquired  his  primary  education, 
which  was  supplemented  by  study  in  Wabash 
College,  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  where  lie  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1868.  Returning  to 
his  home,  he  then  engaged  in  clerking  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  and  after  two  years  thus  spent  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  merchandising  on  his  own  account, 
dealing  in  hardware  for  thirteen  years.  On  the 
expiration  of  (that  period  he  disposed  of  his 
store,  and  has  since  been  interested  in  fanning, 
owning  at  the  present  time  a  valuable  farm  of 
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three  hundred  acres  in  Cool  Spring  township  and 
also  an  interest  in  other  lands,  from  which  he 
derives  a  good  income.  He  is  also  a  stockholder 
in  the  Michigan  City  Ice  Company. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1876,  Mr.  DeWolfe  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Stimpson,  the  widow 
of  Lawrence  Stimpson.  Mrs.  DeWolfe  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  they  both 
have  many  friends  in  this  city.  Politically  Mr. 
DeWolfe  is  a  Republican,  keeping  well  informed 
on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  but  has 
never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office. 

SAMUEL  S.  HAY  is  living  on  a  farm  on 
section  8,  Union  township,  and  is  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  LaPorte  county,  his  identification  with 
agricultural  interests  here  dating  from  an  early 
day.  He  was  born  in  Schoharie  county,  New 
York,  October  10,  1829.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
paternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Hay,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland  and  that  he  came  with  two  brothers 
from  the  land  of  the  heather  to  the  new  world. 
One  of  these  settled  in  New  York,  the  second  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  third  in  Ohio,  (this  is  tra¬ 
dition).  James  Hay,  the  father  of  Samuel  S. 
Hay,  was  born  in  the  Empire  state,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  throughout  his  entire  life.  He  devoted 
his  energies  to  agricultural  pursuits,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  family.  He  married  Miss  Eliza 
Brand,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  and  reached 
the  very  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Her 
father,  Samuel  Brand,  was  a  native  of  America, 
his  birth  having  probably  occurred  in  the  Empire 
state,  where  his  last  days  were  also  spent.  The 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hay  was  blessed 
with  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  all  of  whom  reached  adult  age. 

Samuel  S.  Hay  was  the  second  child  and  son 
of  this  family,  and  in  the  county  of  his  nativity 
his  boyhood  days  were  passed.  His  early  educa¬ 
tion  was  acquired  in  the  common  schools,  and  he 
continued  his  studies  in  the  high  school  of 
Schoharie  county,  New  York.  To  his  father  he 
gave  the  benefit  of  his  services  until  about  the 
time  he  attained  his  majority,  after  which  he 
worked  at  the  laying  of  stone  walls  and  later  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  school  through  the  winter 
months,  while  in  the  summer  seasons  he  assisted 
in  the  farm  work.  In  1856  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  arriving  on  the  19th  of  March, 
of  that  year. 

In  his  native  county  Mr.  Hay  was  married, 
the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Emma  J.  Richt- 
myer,  the  wedding  being  celebrated  January  19, 
1854.  Mrs.  Hay  was  born  in  New  Y"ork,  August 


25,  1835,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Abigail  (Wilsey)  Richtmyer.  On  their  removal 
to  the  west  they  located  on  a  farm  in  Union  town¬ 
ship,  and  the  same  spring  Mr.  Hay  purchased 
land  on  section  17,  Union  township.  It  was  wild 
and  unimproved,  and  was  largely  covered  with 
timber.  He  built  a  log  house  in  the  midst  of 
green  woods,  and  with  characteristic  energy  be¬ 
gan  to  clear  away  the  trees,  to  fence  the  place,  to 
operate  the  fields,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  a  model 
farm  out  of  it.  To  this  he  added  until  he  owned 
one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  the  splendid 
appearance  of  the  place  indicates  his  carful  sup¬ 
ervision  and  practical  methods. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  have  been  born  two 
children,  who  are  yet  living:  Eva,  the  wife  of 
August  Kregle,  of  Stillwell  Prairie,  a  prominent 
farmer ;  and  Norman  L.,  who  married  Grace  Hall 
of  Wisconsin,  and  now  resides  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  also  have  two 
grandchildren:  Percy  Kregle  and  Cressy  Hay. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  hold  membership  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  at  Tracy,  Indiana,  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  its  work  and  assist  materially  in  its  ad- 
vencement.  He  has  always  been  an  earnest  Re¬ 
publican  since  the  organization  of  the  party,  and 
previous  to  that  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
circles  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  appointed 
a  trustee  and  was  the  first  Republican  who  ever 
held  that  office  in  the  township.  He  has  also  filled 
other  local  positions,  and  was  appointed  register 
of  elections  at  one  time.  He  has  now  reached  the 
seventy-fourth  milestone  on  life's  journey  and  he 
can  look  back  over  the  past  without  regret  and 
forward  to  the  future  without  fear.  His  career 
has  ever  been  energetic,  guided  by  manly  princi¬ 
ples  and  actuated  by  true  motives,  and  through 
an  active  business  career  he  has  won  the  success 
which  should  ever  crown  persistent  effort. 

THOMAS  MARR,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war  who  rendered  service  to  the  nation,  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  energy,  activity  and  prominence,  and 
now  practically  living  retired  from  business 
cares — such  in  brief  is  the  life  record  of  Thomas 
Marr,  of  LaPorte.  He  is  very  well  known  in 
this  city,  and  in  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintances 
he  numbers  many  warn  friends,  who  entertain 
for  him  the  highest  regard. 

He  was  born  in  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  October  22,  1840,  and  his  parents 
were  William  F.  and  Marv  (Reader)  Marr.  The 
Marr  family  is  of  Scotch-Irisli  lineage.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  native  of  Northumberland  county, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1845  came  to  LaPorte  coun- 
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ty,  Indiana,  settling  upon  a  farm  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  and  improve  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1865.  His  wife,  who  was  also 
born  in  Northumberland  county,  died  in  La  Porte 
in  1889.  A  sister  of  Thomas  Marr  is  the  wife  of 
Professor  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  been  a  leading  instructor  in  Cornell  College, 
in  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  boyhood  days  of  Thomas  Marr  were 
spent  after  the  manner  of  most  farmer  lads  of 
the  period,  and  he  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields  until  his  twenty-first  year,  when,  in 
1861,  he  enlisted  at  LaPorte  in  response  to  his 
country’s  call  for  aid  to  crush  out  the  rebellion 
that  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  He 
became  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty-ninth 
Indiana  Vounteer  Infantry,  and  from  that  time 
until  mustered  out  in  December,  1865,  he  was 
never  away  from  his  regiment.  He  served  on  the 
staffs  of  commanding  officers  almost  from  the 
beginning  until  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
being  first  orderly  and  later  aide.  He  did  staff 
duty  with  General  Kirk,  Colonel  Dodge,  and 
General  Steadman  and  General  A.  D.  McCook. 
The  regiment  went  first  to  Indianapolis  and 
thence  to  Camp  Nevin,  Kentucky,  where  they 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  participat¬ 
ing  in  all  of  its  battles  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  including  the  engagements  at  Shi¬ 
loh,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and  Nashville. 
The  regiment  was  with  ^Steadman’s  corps  during 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta  was  sent  back  to  assist  General 
Thomas  at  Nashville.  Mr.  Marr  was  wounded 
thr.ee  times,  and  at  both  Shiloh  and  Chickamauga 
he  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him.  After  the 
battle  there  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lien- 
tenant,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  he 
war  had  command  of  Company  E.  After  the  close 
of  hostilities  he  was  retained  on  garison  duty  in 
northern  Georgia  until  mustered  out  at  Marietta, 
Georgia,  December  2,  1865.  He  then  returned 
home  with  a  record  that  stands  the  test. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Marr  engaged  in  farming, 
and  later  turned  his  attention  to  the  livery  busi¬ 
ness  in  LaPorte.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  lived  for  about  eighteen  years, 
being  engaged  in  business  in  that  city.  He  then 
returned  to  LaPorte.  Of  recent  years  he  has  been 
largely  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  busi¬ 
ness,  dealing  in  Chicago  property  as  well  as  city 
and  country  realty  in  Indiana.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  Chicago,  although  he  regards  La¬ 
Porte  as  his  home  and  always  spends  his  Sundays 
in  this  city.  He  is  now  practically  retired  from 


active  life,  spending  his  time  merely  in  looking 
after  his  own  property  interests  and  superintend¬ 
ing  his  own  investments.  His  activity  in  former 
years,  his  careful  expenditure  of  his  money  for 
property  that  rose  in  value  and  his  profitable  sales 
brought  to  him  a  good  income,  and  now  he  is  one 
of  the  well-to-do  men  of  LaPorte. 

He  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  society  and  is 
also  a  prominent  member  of  Patton  Post  No.  147 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  LaPorte.  From 
his  boyhood  days  he  has  been  known  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  city  and  county,  and  that  his  staunch¬ 
est  friends  are  numbered  among  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated  from  early  youth  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  his  life  record  has  been  well  written. 
In  politics  he  has  always  earnestly  supported  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 

DUDLEY  K.  BRICKETT,  who  represents  a 
stanch  and  well  remembered  family  of  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  is  at  present  a  prosperous  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  of  Chicago,  the  firm  of  Brickett 
&  Glass  having  a  fine  store  of  general  hard¬ 
ware  at  10026  Ewing  avenue,  now  a  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  community  south  of  the  Calumet  river. 

Mr.  Brickett  is  of  New  England  ancestry. 
His  father,  Squire  Dudley  K.  Brickett,  was  a 
native  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  but  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  west  and  settled  in  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana,  in  the  early  thirties,  only  a  short  time 
after  its  wildness  had  been  penetrated  by  the 
civilizing  pioneer.  He  was  a  shoemaker  while 
in  the  east,  but  after  coming  to  LaPorte  county 
branched  off  into  several  lines  of  usefulness,, 
especially  as  a  general  trader  and  storekeeper. 
His  first  location  was  in  the  village  of  Spring- 
ville,  in  Springfield  township,  but  he  afterward 
moved  nearer  to  Michigan  City  and  kept  a  hotel  on 
the  old  Union  plank  road  east  of  that  town.  He 
was  a  prominent  man  in  his  township,  and  held 
the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  township  trustee 
and  was  also  postmaster.  He  kept  in  his  store,  to- 
use  his  own  words,  “everything  from  a  jewsharp- 
to  a  threshing  machine.”  At  one  time  he  moved 
to  Elkhorn  Grove,  Carroll  county,  Illinois,  and 
lived  there  for  awhile.  He  was  a  quick,  alert  man,, 
retaining  his  fine  physical  constitution  until  his 
death,  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  His 
sister,  Katharine  Brickett,  married  Asa  Stearns^ 
and  she  died  in  Springfield  township  about  1888. 

Squire  Brickett’s  wife  was  Sophronia  Gould, 
who  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  an 
old  New  England  family.  Her  father,  Amos 
Gould,  was  born  December  12,  1761,  and  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Her  brother,. 
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John  Gould,  was  bom  May  2,  1798,  and  died  in 
1877,  at  the  home  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
then  in  New  Carlisle,  Indiana,  where  he  had 
made  his  home  for  several  years  previously.  Mrs. 
Brickett  spent  her  last  years  with  her  son  Dudley 
K.  in  Chicago,  where  she  died  in  1896,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six.  Of  her  other  children,  James 
and  Alonzo  Batchelor  Brickett  and  Helen  Brickett 
are  dead,  while  Alonzo  Morse  Brickett  lives  in 
La  Porte  county,  north  of  LaPorte. 

Dudley  K.  Brickett,  whose  middle  name,  Kim¬ 
ball,  was  given  to  him  in  honor  of  his  paternal 
grandmother,  was  born  in  Springfield  township, 
LaPorte  county,  September  23,  1848,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  township  schools.  He 
worked  on  the  farm  during  part  of  his  spare  time, 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began  to  learn  the 
trade  of  miller,  which  he  followed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  thirteen  months  as  a  locomotive  fire¬ 
man,  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  He  afterward  be¬ 
gan  the  hardware  business  as  a  clerk,  but  in  1877 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Brickett 
at  New  Carlisle.  In  1884  he  sold  out  his  share 
in  this  business  and  came  to  Chicago,  and  in  part¬ 
nership  with  another  LaPorte  man,- David  Ander¬ 
son,  established  a  hardware  store  south  of  the 
Calumet  river,  that  part  of  Cook  county  not  yet 
being  included  within  the  limits  of  the  great 
Illinois  metropolis,  and  most  of  its  rapid  growth 
having  taken  place  since  Mr.  Brickett  took  up  his 
residence  there.  In  1885  Mr.  Anderson  retired, 
and  John  W.  Glass,  Mr.  Brickett’s  brother-in- 
law,  came  into  the  firm,  these  two  still  constitut¬ 
ing  the  firm.  They  have  a  prosperous  and  grow¬ 
ing  business  and  have  won  a  splendid  reputation 
for  square  and  honorable  dealing  among  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brickett  was  married  at  New  Buffalo, 
Michigan,  November  15,  1874,  to  Miss  Jennie  E. 
Glass,  a  native  of  Fulton  county,  Pennsylvania, 
whence  her  parents  removed  to  LaPorte  county 
and  settled  in  New  Durham  township  in  1852. 
The  only  child  of  this  marriage,  Nora  Brickett, 
died  at  New  Carlisle  at  the  age  of  three.  Mr. 
Brickett  is  a  member  of  Harbor  Lodge  No.  731, 
F.  &  A.  M.f  and  is  popular  both  among  his  fra¬ 
ternity  brethren  and  among  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  in  business  or  social  life.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Brickett  has  always  supported  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 

JOHN  MOYER,  one  of  the  respected  and 
worthy  citizens  of  Union  township,  living  in 
Union  Center,  is  a  native  son  of  Richland  county, 
Ohio,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Mansfield, 


Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1826.  His  father,  John 
Moyer,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  reared  and  married  there.  He  was 
of  German  lineage  and  possessed  many  of 
the  sterling  traits  of  his  ancestors,  who  came 
from  the  fatherland.  About  1819  he  left  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  removed  to  Richland  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  miller,  distiller 
and  farmer.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  and  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  his  county,  and  died  in  Ohio 
when  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  wedded  Eliza¬ 
beth  Smithley,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
she,  too,  was  of  German  lineage.  Her  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  when  she  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  In  the  family  were  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  grew  to  man  and  woman¬ 
hood  with  once  exception.  These  are  Jasper, 
Elizabeth,  Jacob,  Michael,  Mary,  John,  Sophia, 
Silas  and  Delilah. 

John  Moyer  is  the  fourth  son  and  sixth  child 
of  this  family,  and  like  the  other  members  of  the 
household  he  assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  farm 
as  age  and  strength  permitted  and  pursued  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
arriving  in  1845,  *n  company  with  his  mother. 
They  established  their  home  in  Union  township 
near  the  place  where  he  is  now  living,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  with  his  mother  for  four  years,  largely 
relieving  her  of  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
farm.  In  1849  ^le  started  out  in  life  for  himself, 
purchasing  a  tract  of  land  which  he  began  to 
cultivate,  while  his  sister  acted  as  his  housekeeper 
for  about  three  years.  He  was  then  married,  in 
1853,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Martha 
Jane  Chamberlin,  a  native  of  Randolph  county, 
Indiana,  born  May  31,  1836.  She  was  reared 
there  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when,  about 
1850,  she  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  her 
mother.  Her  parents  were  Thomas  and  Hannah 
(Cox)  Chamberlin,  but  her  father  had  died  in 
Randolph  county  ere  the  removal  to  this  county. 
Mrs.  Chamberlin  spent  her  remaining  days  in 
LaPorte  county,  and  here  reared  her  family,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Moyer  is  the  sixth  and  youngest. 

Mr.  Moyer  then  took  his  bride  to  his  farm  in 
Union  township,  and  wdth  renewed  energy  con¬ 
tinued  to  w'ork  at  breaking  the  land,  clearing  the 
fields  and  developing  a  good  home.  He  at  first 
owned  forty  acres  of  land  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  but  subsequently  he  sold  his  interest  to 
his  partner  and  became  the  owner  of  forty  acres 
of  land  himself.  To  this  he  has  added  from  time 
to  time  as  his  financial  resources  have  increased 
until  he  now  has  two  hundred  and  sixtv  acres  of 
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well  improved  and  valuable  land  in  addition  to 
his  property  in  Union  Center.  The  secret  of  his 
success  lies  in  his  industry,  his  strong  determina¬ 
tion  and  his  honorable  business  methods,  and  his 
example  is  one  well  worthy  of  emulation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moyer  have  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  they  reared  an  adopted  son,  Edward  P., 
who  is  now  a  general  merchant  of  Union  Center. 
Mr.  Moyer  is  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  the  county, 
and  can  remember  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  still  in  its  primitive  condition,  while 
but  a  few  of  the  now  thriving  towns  and  villages 
had  been  founded.  He  has  cleared  and  developed 
two  farms,  thus  taking  a  very  active  and  helpful 
part  in  the  advancement  of  the  county  along 
agricultural  lines.  Recently  he  has  sold  one  of 
his  farms,  comprising  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  but  he  still  retains  possession  of  the  old 
homestead  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  His 
career  has  been  crowned  with  success,  for  he 
started  out  in  life  with  nothing  but  his  willing 
hands  and  gradually  he  has  worked  his  way  up¬ 
ward,  his  close  attention  to  business  and  persist¬ 
ent  energy  winning  him  a  handsome  competence. 
His  political  support  was  given  to  the  Democracy 
until  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  the  nominee  of 
the  Republican  party,  since  which  time  he  has 
voted  for  all  its  presidential  Candidates,  never 
missing  a  single  election.  In  the  early  days  he 
served  as  supervisor  of  his  township.  He  and 
wife  belong  to  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  church, 
and  have  lived  honorable  lives  in  consistent  har¬ 
mony  with  Christian  principles.  In  1878  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moyer  took  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  slope  and 
visited  San  Francisco,  Suisun  City,  Fairfield 
and  Sacramento,  California,  and  were  there  two 
months  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  western 
scenery. 

The  following  clipping  from  a  LaPorte  paper 
concerning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moyer's  golden  wed¬ 
ding  celebration  will  complete  this  brief  history: 

“1853 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Moyer — 1903. 
Surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Moyer,  respected  residents  of  LaPorte 
county  to-day  (November  17,  1903),  celebrated 
the  golden  anniversary  of  their  marriage  at  their 
home  at  Union  Center.  The  celebration  took  the 
form  of  a  reception  which  was  largely  attended, 
for  the  couple  are  well  known  throughout  the 
county,  especially  among  the  older  inhabitants. 
John  Moyer  was  born  in  Richland  county,  Ohio, 
June  9,  1826,  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  in 
July,  1845.  On  November  17,  1853,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Chamberlin, 
who  was  bom  in  Spartanburg,  Randolph  county, 


Indiana,  May  31,  1836.  At  the  time  Mr.  Moyer 
came  here  much  of  LaPorte  county  was  unculti¬ 
vated  and  so  from  1846  to  1857  he  had  charge  of 
a  breaking  team.  The  couple  have  twice  resided 
in  LaPorte,  but  now  live  at  Union  Center,  where 
their  only  son,  Edward  P.  Moyer,  is  associated 
with  Samuel  A.  Lambert,  formerly  of  this  city, 
in  conducting  a  general  merchandise  store." 

SEBASTIAN  FABIAN  LAY,  who  passed 
away  on  the  28th  of  July,  1901,  was  bom  in 
Boetzingen,  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1829,  and  when  seventeen  years  of  age 
came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  New  York 
penniless  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  While  in  that  city,  by  a  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  coincidence,  he  met  an  aunt  from  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  who  advised  him  to  go  there,  which 
he  did,  and  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  se¬ 
cured  employment  in  a  bottling  concern.  He  was 
thus  engaged  until  1849,  the  year  °f  the  great 
gold  excitement  in  California,  when  he  joined  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  Golden  state,  going 
thither  by  the  Panama  route.  After  his  arrival 
there  he  worked  but  a  short  time  in  the  diggings 
and  then  embarked  in  a  small  way  in  the  mercan¬ 
tile  business,  selling  the  little  necessities  of  life 
to  the  miners.  This  means  of  livelihood  proved 
much  more  to  his  taste  than  mining,  as  he  had  a 
preference  for  trade  and  was  of  such  a  disposition 
that  he  would  rather  make  a  little  money  slowly 
but  surely  rather  than  engage  in  the  speculating 
of  gold  prospecting.  Being  an  industrious  young 
man,  his  business  grew  and  prospered,  and  he  ac¬ 
cumulated  some  money  during  his  stay  in  the 
Golden  state,  which  covered  a  period  of  three 
years. 

During  his  residence  there  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Judge  William  P.  Andrew,  of  La¬ 
Porte,  Indiana,  who  was  at  that  time,  as  he  now 
is,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
church,  and  through  his  earnest  exposition  of  its 
doctrine  Mr.  Lay  became  greatly  impressed  with 
its  principles.  Like  so  many  Germans,  he  had  an 
idealistic  temperament,  and  the  philosophy  and 
spiritual  possibilities  of  the  New  Church  system 
of  theology  appealed  strongly  to  his  nature.  In 
fact  he  became  so  thoroughly  impressed  that  he 
determined  to  return  to  LaPorte  with  Judge  An¬ 
drew  and  learn  more  of  the  religion,  and  in  1851 
he  arrived  in  this  city.  After  listening  to  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Weller,  the  pastor  of 
that  denomination  at  that  time,  Mr.  Lay  decided 
to  remain  in  LaPorte,  and  he  accordingly  secured 
employment  in  a  hotel  on  Main  and  Clay  streets. 
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the  present  site  of  Lay’s  Opera  House,  and  later 
established  a  bottling  works  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  basement  of  what  is  now  Davidson  &  Porter’s 
store.  This  business  prospered  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  soon  had  two  wagons  employed  in  driving 
through  the  country  delivering  bottled  goods. 
As  the  years  passed  by  Mr.  Lay  accumulated  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  to  purchase  a  farm  two  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  the  city,  now  occupied  by  a  Mr. 
Peters,  and  about  this  time  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Laura  P.  Huston,  of  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana.  They  began  housekeeping  on  this  farm, 
where  they  remained  until  i860,  in  which  year 
Mrs.  Lay  died,  and  he  then  decided  to  return 
to  the  city.  While  residing  on  the  farm  he  made 
a  specialty  of  raising  maple  trees,  and  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  seen  along  the  streets  of 
LaPorte  to-day  were  brought  from  his  farm. 

After  his  return  to  city  life  Mr.  Lay  secured 
work  with  William  Irving,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  restaurant  business  on  Main  street,  but  while, 
thus  engaged  the  Civil  war  was  inaugurated,  and 
putting  aside  all  personal  considerations,  he  offer¬ 
ed  his  services  to  the  Union  cause,  enlisting  in 
Company  B,  Seventy-third  Indiana  Volunteers, 
in  April,  1861,  under  Colonel  Hathaway,  of  La¬ 
Porte,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.  In  that  engagement  Mr.  Lay  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  for  several  weeks  endured  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  Libby  prison.  His  military  services  cov¬ 
ered  a  period  of  three  years,  during  most  of  which 
time  he  served  as  assistant  quartermaster,  and  in 
all  the  engagements  in  which  his  command  took 
part  he  was  always  found  at  his  post  of  duty, 
loyally  upholding  the  starry  banner  and  tne  cause 
it  represented. 

Returning  to  LaPorte  after  hostilities  had 
ceased,  he  continued  business  relations  with  Mr. 
Irving  until  1866,  when  he  purchased  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests,  and  so  successful  was  he  in 
this  undertaking  that  in  1871  he  was  able  to  erect 
a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  building  on  Main  street, 
while  two  years  later,  in  1873,  he  erected  another 
brick  structure,  and  in  1876,  after  the  burning  of 
Huntsman’s  Opera  House,  he  erected  what  is 
nowr  known  as  Lay’s  Opera  House,  on  the  comer 
of  Main  street  and  Clay  avenue,  a  two-story 
brick  structure  with  the  opera  house  on  the  second 
floor.  Mr.  Lay  continued  in  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness  with  success,  until  1882,  when,  having  be¬ 
come  so  thoroughly  interested  in  the  literature 
of  the  Swedenborgian  or  New  Church,  he  decided 
to  discontinue  business  relations  and  devote  his 
entire  time  to  its  study.  But  he  soon  found, 
however,  that  he  could  not  be  thoroughly  con¬ 


tented  without  some  active  employment,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  returned  to  the  restaurant  business,, 
which  he  continued  until  August  of  1896,  when 
he  retired  from  active  life  to  enjoy  the  competence 
which  he  so  truly  earned  and  richly  deserved^ 
With  all  the  activity,  earnestness  and  seriousness, 
of  his  nature,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  a  genial 
spirit,  and  had  a  reputation  over  the  county  as 
a  practical  joker. 

In  1867  Mr.  Lay  was  again  married,  his  sec¬ 
ond  union  being  with  Bertha  Harvey,  who  still 
survives  him,  and  with  her  youngest  son,  Arthur 
C.  Lay,  she  resides  in  a  commodious  brick  resi¬ 
dence  at  808  Michigan  avenue.  She  was  born 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1835,  subsequently 
accompanying  her  parents  on  their  removal  to 
Marshall  county,  Indiana,  and  after  their  death 
she  was  adopted  by  Chamberlain  Andrew,  of  the 
noted  Andrew  family. 

Arthur  C.  Lay,  was  bom  in  LaPorte,  in  1869, 
and  to  the  excellent  public  school  system  of  this 
city  he  is  indebted  for  the  educational  advantages 
he  received  in  his  youth.  After  putting  aside  his 
text  books  he  became  interested  in  his  father’s 
business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1895,  when 
he  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  a  school  of  art. 
In  1898  he  joined  his  brother,  Harry  M.  Lay,  in 
a  manufacturing  business  in  that  city,  in  which 
he  is  still  interested,  but  he  still  maintains  his 
home  in  LaPorte. 

HARRY  M.  LAY,  who  is  president  and 
owner  of  the  Miller  Ladder  Company  in  Chicago, 
and  the  son  of  Sebastian  F.  and  Laura  (Huston) 
Lay,  whose  biographies  are  given  above,  was  bom 
in  1859,  on  his  father’s  farm,  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Peters,  two  and  one  half  miles  west  of  La¬ 
Porte,  Indiana.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
LaPorte  public  schools,  and  was  with  his  father 
in  the  restaurant  business  until  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  when  the  restaurant  was  sold. 

Mr.  Lay  then  decided  to  venture  on  a  new 
tack,  and,  learning  shorthand,  came  to  Chicago 
in  1882  and  secured  employment  in  a  railroad 
office  as  a  stenographer,  at  which  employment  he 
continued  for  two  years.  In  1884  he  became  a 
retail  salesman  of  pianos  for  the  firm  of  Estey  & 
Camp,  Chicago,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1885,  when  he  returned  to  LaPorte  to 
assist  his  father,  who  had  once  more  embarked  in 
restaurant  business  in  that  citv.  Three  years 
were  spent  at  that  work,  and  he  came  back  to 
Chicago  and  was  again  employed  by  his  old  firm 
Estey  &  Camp,  with  whom  he  remained  as  sales¬ 
man  until  1893.  Following  that  he  was  with  the 
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Pease  Piano  Company  in  the  same  capacity  until 
1896,  was  with  George  P.  Bent,  in  the  same  line, 
until  i8gS?  and  then  started  the  business  on  which 
he  is  at  present  so  successfully  engaged.  He 
bought  out  a  ladder  factory,  and  his  establishment 
is  now  manufacturing  ladders  and  also  a  general 
line  of  kindred  articles  and  does  various  kinds  of 
wood  work.  Although  he  is  himself  the  owner 
of  the  concern  he  has  had  it  incorporated  as  the 
Miller  Ladder  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  presi¬ 
dent.  The  extensive  plant  occupies  all  the  large 
three-story  brick  building  at  68-72  Ogden  place, 
and  it  has  a  large  and  modern  equipment  in  every 
thing  necesary  for  turning  out  first-class  work. 
The  business  is  growing,  and  Mr.  Lay  has  proved 
himself  an  energetic,  enterprising  manufacturer, 
with  a  large  future  before  him  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Lay  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1888  to 
Miss  Della  A.  Lehr,  who  was  a  school  teacher 
of  LaPorte  and  is  a  native  of  New  York  state. 
They  have  three  children,  Landon,  Catharine 
and  Jeanette.  Mr.  Lay  still  feels  at  home  in  La¬ 
Porte,  and  he  is  remembered  in  an  especially 
pleasant  way  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1880,  when  Major  Calkins  ran  for  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  male 
quartette,  of  which  the  other  members  were 
Henry  Petrie,  Hiram  Harrison  and  Arthur  Paul, 
and  their  singing  created  much  enthusiasm  and 
was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  the  election 
results. 

WILLIAM  H.  BECHER,  a  real  estate,  ab¬ 
stract  and  insurance  agent  of  LaPorte,  who  is 
classed  among  the  energetic,  enterprising  young 
business  men  of  the  city,  was  born  here  in  1867, 
a  son  of  Conrad  and  Minnie  (Peach)  Becher. 
His  father  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  and, 
thinking  to  enjoy  better  opportunities  in  the  new 
world,  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  1863 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  LaPorte,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  his  home  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1896.  He  was  engaged  in  various 
business  enterprises  until  1872,  when  he  founded 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  now  carried 
on  by  his  son  William.  In  this  he  succeeded  and 
gained  a  comfortable  competence.  Of  the  Odd 
Fellows  society  he  was  a  prominent,  active  and 
valued  member,  and  was  also  a  progressive  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  LaPorte,  whose  efforts 
in  its  behalf  were  effective  and  beneficial.  His 
wife,  who  was  also  born  in  the  fatherland,  died 
in  LaPorte  in  1887. 

To  the  public  school  system  of  his  native  city 
William  H.  Becher  is  indebted  for  the  early  educa¬ 


tional  privileges  he  enjoyed,  and  later  he  attended 
the  Holmes  Business  College.  About  1889  he 
went  to  Chicago,  and  for  seven  years  was  actively 
engaged  in  different  lines  of  business  there  as 
bookkeeper,  office  man  and  in  other  relations. 
He  was  employed  by  well  known  firms,  including 
Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  Company,  the  Western 
Rubber  &  Belting  Company  and  the  Empire 
Rubber  Company,  and  for  a  time  he  owned  and 
conducted  a  steam  laundry.  Upon  his  father's 
death  he  returned  to  LaPorte  and  took  charge  of 
the  business  in  which  he  has  since  been  actively 
and  successfully  engaged.  He  handles  much  real 
estate  and  has  negotiated  many  important  realty 
transfers.  He  is  a  general  insurance  and  loan 
agent  and  does  a  large  abstract  business  as  well. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  local  board  of  fire  under¬ 
writers.  A  pushing,  enterprising  young  business 
man,  he  is  wide-awake  and  enterprising,  and  is 
a  representative  of  the  progressive  element  in 
LaPorte's  citizenship. 

Mr.  Becher  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Sophia  Martinsen,  of  this  city,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Walter  W.  Both  are  well  known  young 
people  of  LaPorte  and  have  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  here. 

BISHOP  JOHN  HAZEN  WHITE,  D.  D. 
The  founder  of  the  White  family  in  America 
was  William  White,  who  was  born  in  1610,  and 
in  1635  landed  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  tradi¬ 
tion  says  from  county  Norfolk,  England,  but  this 
has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty.  In  1640 
he  removed  to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  was  one  of 
the  grantees  of  the  Indian  deed  of  Haverhill, 
dated  November  15,  1642,  which  instrument  was 
both  written  and  witnessed  by  him.  From  him 
the  line  of  descent  is  traced  to  Major  Moses 
White,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Bishop,  who 
served  as  a  major  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  latter's  son,  John  Hazen  White,  was 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  near  Lancaster.  His 
wife,  Roxanna  Robinson,  was  born  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1792.  His  death  occurred  from 
apoplexy  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years,  and  his  wife  survived  him  a  number 
of  years.  A  family  of  five  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters  was  born  to  this  worthy  couple.  The  ma¬ 
ternal  grandparents  of  Bishop  White  were  James 
and  Candace  (Billings)  Williams,  who  became 
the  parents  of  three  children — James,  Auburn  and 
Mary. 

Moses  White,  the  father  of  Bishop  White, 
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was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1842 
became  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  His 
special  work  thereafter  was  the  preparing  of 
young  men  for  college,  during  which  time  he 
maintained  his  residence  in  Cincinnati.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  that  city  immediately  after  his  marriage 
in  1846,  and  there  he  continued  to  make  his 
home  until  his  life's  labors  were  ended  in  death, 
when  he  had  passed  the  sixtieth  milestone  on  the 
journey  of  life.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-second  Ohio  In¬ 
fantry,  which  was  merged  into  the  Thirteenth 
Missouri  at  Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  and 
Colonel  Crafts  J.  Wright  became  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment.  Mr.  Moses  White  served  through¬ 
out  the  entire  period  of  hostilities,  his  services 
beginning  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry,  and  his 
first  battle  was  at  Fort  Donelson,  after  which  he 
participated  in  the  engagements  of  Shiloh,  Iuka, 
Corinth  and  Vicksburg.  He  entered  the  ranks 
as  first  lieutenant,  but  ere  his  services  had  ended 
this  brave  and  fearless  soldier  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major.  During  nearly  all  of  his 
sendee  he  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Reynolds. 
His  brother  John  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg.  After  the  close  of  the  struggle  Moses 
White  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  was  made 
librarian  of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library, 
which  position  he  held  from  1865  until  his  death, 
in  1877.  In  1846  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mary  Miller  Williams,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  five  children,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  mother  survived  her 
husband  until  October,  1891,  when  she,  ;too, 
was  laid  to  rest,  being  seventy-two  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  reared  in  the 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Moses 
White  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  church, 
having  served  for  twenty-eight  years  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  its  Sunday-school  in  Cincinnati.  In 
his  political  affiliations  he  was  a  Republican. 

John  Hazen  White,  the  only  survivor  of  his 
parents'  five  children,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1849,  and  in  that 
city  he  was  also  reared  and  educated,  graduating 
from  Woodward  high  school  in  1866.  After 
three  years  spent  in  mercantile  life,  in  the  employ 
of  David  Banning  &  Company,  wholesale  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  he  then  decided  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  and  entered  Kenyon  College,  at 
Gambier,  Ohio,  in  which  institution  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  class  of  1872.  During  the  three 
subsequent  years  he  pursued  a  theological  course 
at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Bishop 


John  Williams.  His  first  official  position  was  as 
curate  in  St.  Andrew's  parish  at  Meriden,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  from  1875  unt^  l&77> 
being  assistant  to  Dr.  Giles  Deshon.  He  then  be¬ 
came  the  vice-rector  and  instructor  in  Latin  in 
St.  Margaret's  School,  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
serving  as  such  for  eighteen  months.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  period  Bishop  Williams  pur- 
suaded  Mr.  White  to  take  the  rectorship  of  Grace 
church  at  old  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  where  he 
remained  from  November,  1879,  until  January  1, 
1881,  when  he  became  rector  of  Christ  church  at 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

From  a  weak  and  struggling  parish  at  that 
point  Bishop  White  soon  gathered  together  a 
large  congregation,  erected  a  fine  church  building 
and  increased  the  membership  from  fifty-two  to 
nearly  five  hundred,  all  this  taking  place  within 
a  period  of  ten  years.  From  Joliet  Mr.  White 
went  to  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  became 
rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  there  he  built  from  a  small  congregation  one 
of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  diocese,  and  this  was 
accomplished  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  two  years.  He  was  then  elected  warden  of 
Seabury  Divinity  School  at  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
serving  in  that  position  from  September,  1891, 
until  1895. 

On  the  6th  of  February  of  the  latter  year  he 
wras  elected  bishop  of  Indiana,  in  Grace  Cathedral, 
Indianapolis,  and  was  consecrated  fourth  bishop 
of  Indiana  in  St.  Paul’s  church  of  that  city,  May 
1,  1895,  the  consecrators  being  Bishop  Tuttle,  of 
Missouri;  Bishop  Leonard,  of  Ohio;  and  Bishop 
Gilbert,  of  Minnesota.  The  preacher  was  Bishop 
McLaren,  of  Chicago,  the  presentors  being  Bishop 
Nicholsen,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Bishop  Hale,  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Bishop  Whitehead,  of 
Pittsburg,  was  also  present  at  the  time.  Bishop 
White  administered  the  see  of  Indiana  from  1895 
until  April,  1899,  and  in  October  of  the  latter 
year  the  general  convention  at  Washington  gave 
consent  to  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  the  state 
and  the  creation  of  -a  new  diocese  north  of  the 
dividing  line.  As  was  his  privilege,  Bishop  White 
selected  the  new  diocese  and  organized  its  primary 
convention  in  Trinity  church,  Michigan  City, 
April  26,  1899,  thereby  becoming  the  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Michigan  City,  which  became 
his  official  place  of  residence  and  Trinity  church 
his  cathedral.  The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
were  conferred  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  in  1895,  by  Kenyon  College  and  Seabury 
Divinity  School,  both  institutions  conferring  the 
degree  the  same  year.  He  now  has  about  thirty 
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parishes  and  missions  and  twenty-five  priests 
under  his  supervision. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1879,  Bishop  White  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Marie  Louise  Holbrook,  youngest  child 
of  D.  C.  Holbrook,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan.  Her  mother  was  Mary  Ann 
May,  who  was  formerly  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Berdan, 
and  to  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Ella,  now  the 
wife  of  Colonel  F.  W.  Swift,  of  Detroit.  Three 
children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holbrook: 
May,  now  the  wife  of  F.  H.  Walker,  of  Detroit ; 
D.  C.  Holbrook,  Jr.,  who  resides  at  Great  Falls, 
Montana ;  and  Marie  Louise,  the  wife  of  Bishop 
White.  The  union  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  White 
has  been  blessed  with  seven  children,  namely: 
Howard  Russell,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  the  class  of 
1902,  and  is  now  studying  for  the  ministry  at 
Nashotah,  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders  and  is  at  present  an  instructor  in 
the  institution ;  DeWitt  Holbrook,  who  died  on 
the  2d  of  July,  1902,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years ; 
Mary  May,  a  graduate  of  Knickerbocker  Hall, 
Indianapolis;  Charlotte  Strong,  now  a  pupil  in 
that  institution ;  Edward  Sanger,  a  student  in  the 
high  school  in  Michigan  City ;  Walker,  at  school 
in  Michigan  City ;  and  Katherine  Ames,  a  student 
at  Knickerbocker  Hall.  In  his  fraternal  relations 
Bishop  White  is  a  member  of  Acme  Lodge  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Chapter  No.  25, 
R.  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Commandery  No.  30, 
K.  T. ;  and  is  prelate  of  [he  Grand  Commandery 
of  the  state  of  Indiana.  He  takes  just  pride  in  the 
fact  th^t  he  is  chaplain  general  of  the  old  Revolu¬ 
tionary  order  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  is  also  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Indiana  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Indiana 
Commandery  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

EDWARD  F.  KEEBLER,  of  the  firm  of  E. 
F.  Keebler  &  Company,  who  make  a  specialty 
of  Chicago  business  property  situated  within  the 
union  loop,  is  one  of  the  stanch  friends  of  La- 
Porte,  and  is  well  remembered  there  as  one  of 
the  native-born  boys  who  have  gone  to  Chicago 
and  gained  a  creditable  position  in  business  and 
affairs.  Mr.  Keebler  began  his  career  in  the  fine 
training  school  of  a  railroad  office,  and  held  some 
positions  of  importance  before  he  left  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Afterward  becoming  connected  with  real 
estate  and  insurance,  he  rapidly  passed  from  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  independent  positions,  and  for  ten 
years  has  been  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
firms  making  a  specialty  of  one  class  of  Chicago 
property. 


His  parents,  John  C.  and  Anna  (Wanner) 
Keebler,  were  both  natives  of  Switzerland,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Chicago  when  it  was  a  mere  village.  Mr.  John 
Keebler  often  relates  how  he  once  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  the  ground  where  the  Polk 
street  depot  now  stands,  in  exchange  for  a  team 
of  horses ;  but  he  could  be  accused  of  no  lack  of 
foresight  in  refusing  the  offer,  for  the  location 
of  the  town  was  most  uninviting  and  seemed  to 
have  no  future  prospects  at  all.  For  some  time 
he  had  the  contract  for  sprinkling  the  streets,  and 
was  later  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  In 
an  early  day,  Mr.  Keebler  came  to  La  Porte  and 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  on  Main  street, 
which  he  continued  for  many  years.  In  later  life 
he  sold  out,  and  is  now  living  retired  at  LaPorte, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six;  his  wife  died  in  La¬ 
Porte  in  1890. 

Edward  F.  Keebler  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
LaPorte  in  1865,  and  was  educated  in  the  La¬ 
Porte  high  school.  He  then  became  assistant 
cashier  for  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company  at 
LaPorte,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years. 
He  then  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  made  assistant 
chief  clerk  for  the  in-freight  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company.  At 
that  time  he  had  the  employing  of  about  fifteen 
clerks,  and  he  sent  for  a  number  of  capable  young 
men  of  his  acquaintance  at  LaPorte,  and  gave 
them  employment  in  his  department.  Mr.  Keebler 
was  next  transferred  to  the  place  of  abstract  clerk 
for  the  same  company,  under  the  agency  of  A.  B. 
Brinkerhoff ;  then  entered  the  fire  insurance  office 
of  A.  H.  Darrow,  on  LaSalle  street,  who  had  an 
immense  business  and  represented  ten  of  the 
leading  companies,  Mr.  Keebler  being  bookkeep* 
er  and  policy  clerk  for  three  years.  He  then  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  renting  department  of  W. 
A.  Merigold  &  Company,  who  were  at  that  time 
among  the  largest  real  estate  operators  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  After  two  years  of  experience  with  this 
firm  he  opened  a  real  estate  and  renting  office  of 
his  own  at  146  LaSalle  street,  where  he  remained 
four  years;  was  located  in  the  Woman’s  Temple 
about  three  years,  at  226  LaSalle  street  for  three 
years,  and  then  came  to  his  present  location,  Con¬ 
tinental  Bank  building,  218  LaSalle  street.  Since 
engaging  in  business  for  himself  the  firm  name 
has  been  E.  F.  Keebler  &  Company,  his  brother 
August  C.,  who  died  in  1900,  having  been  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Keebler  makes  a  specialty  of  rents  and 
leases  in  down-town  property,  especially  within 
the  loop.  He  is  an  expert  rent  valuator,  and  since 
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entering  the  business  has  negotiated  leases  that 
approximately  aggregate,  to  this  time,  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  in  rents.  There  is  probably 
not  a  large  business  establishment  down  town 
which  has  not  had  dealings  with  him  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  leases.  His  prominence  in  real  estate  circles 
makes  his  judgment  and  opinions  of  great  value, 
and  his  advice  and  views  in  regard  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  are  often  quoted  in  the  daily  papers. 

Mr.  Keebler  has  a  brother,  Henry  J.,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Illinois  Casing  Company,  and 
a  sister,  Nettie,  who  is  the  wife  of  A.  L.  Buchan¬ 
an.  In  1887  Mr.  Keebler  was  married  to  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Pottgeiser,  a  daughtet  of  the  well 
known  capitalist  and  wealthy  real  estate  owner, 
Gilbert  Pottgeiser.  One  son  was  born  of  this 
union,  Gilbert  Keebler.  Mr.  Keebler  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  various  ways  outside  of  his  business,  and 
is  a  member  of  several  clubs  and  societies. 

REV.  E.  D.  DANIELS,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  and  the  author  and  compiler  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  portion  of  this  work,  was  born  in  the  forties 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts.  His  parents  were  William  C. 
and  Nancy  C.  (Richards)  Daniels.  The  family 
came  of  old  Puritan  stock.  He  is  Welsh  on  both 
sides  of  the  house.  When  he  was  six  years  of 
age  his  parents  moved  to  South  Braintree,  near 
Boston,  which  was  their  home  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  natural  life.  He  was  educated 
in  a  private  school  in  Cambridgeport,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  South  Braintree,  in  Pierce  Acad¬ 
emy,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  in  Milton 
Academy  of  the  same  state,  in  Kimball  Union 
Academy  of  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  then  in 
the  front  rank  of  educational  institutions,  in 
Colby  University,  Waterville,  Maine,  and  he  has 
been  a  close  student  ever  since. 

His  father  was  first  a  Whig  and  then  a  Mug¬ 
wump,  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  enough  to 
choose  rationally  for  himself  the  boy  became  a 
Republican  and  has  voted  that  ticket  ever  since. 
When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  young  Daniels, 
though  but  a  boy,  determined  to  go,  and  only 
waited  for  his  opportunity.  In  1863  the  officers 
of  General  Hancock's  old  division,  the  first  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  a  splendid  band  of  music  at  di¬ 
vision  headquarters.  There  was  no  provision  by 
government  for  a  division  band,  but  each  brigade 
was  allowed  a  band,  two  or  more  of  which  might 
be  put  together.  Accordingly,  by  general  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  officers,  Major  Hancock,  General 
Hancock’s  half  brother,  came  on  to  Boston  and 


enlisted  two  brigade  bands,  one  for  the  first 
brigade  and  the  other  for  the  second  brigade  of 
the  division.  A  few  men  were  enlisted  from  Gil¬ 
more’s  band  of  Boston,  a  few  from  Fisk’s  cele¬ 
brated  band  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  others 
from  other  places,  and  among  them  was  young 
Daniels,  who  even  then  had  played  in  a  band  and 
orchestra  for  years ;  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  music  and  had  learned  it  as  he 
had  learned  to  talk.  His  parents  gave  their  con¬ 
sent — withheld  until  now — that  the  boy  enlist 
with  an  uncle  of  his  who  was  going  in  the  same 
body  of  men.  These  two  brigade  bands  were 
consolidated  and  stationed  at  division  headquar¬ 
ters.  With  a  few  details  of  good  musicians  from 
the  ranks,  they  numbered  about  forty.  They 
were  all  experienced  musicians  and  played  little 
but  high-class  music.  Their  bandmaster  was 
Cornelius  Higgins  of  Gilmore’s  band,  then  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  greatest  clarinet  player  in  the 
world.  Under  his  instructions  they  soon  became 
famous  and  were  known  throughout  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  as  “Higgiti’s  Division  Band.”  The 
duty  of  young  Daniels'  when  fighting  was  going 
on  was  to  care  for  the  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  staunch  their  blood,  dress  their  wounds, 
and  keep  them  alive  until  the  surgeons  could 
properly  attend  to  them.  When  the  war  closed 
and  he  was  discharged  from  the  service  he  was 
offered  a  position  to  play  in  Heinich’s  celebrated 
Germania  band  of  Boston,  but  he  declined  it  and 
returned  to  his  studies  which  he  had  left  to  enter 
the  army. 

From  a  child  young  Daniels  had  felt  that 
some  day  he  would  be  a  clergyman,  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  deepened  into  a  conviction  of  duty.  Sev¬ 
eral  opportunities  to  enter  commercial  life  were 
presented  to  him  but  he  passed  them  by  and 
finally  entered  the  gospel  ministry,  in  which  he 
has  been  active  ever  since.  In  the  early  seventies 
he  came  to  the  middle  west,  where  he  has  been 
since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  four 
years’  pastorate  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  a  two 
years’  pastorate  in  Washington,  D.  C.  For  the 
past  eleven  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  what  is 
known  as  the  New  Church  society  in  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  previous  to  which  he  was  six  years  a 
pastor  in  Indianapolis.  Besides  his  ministerial 
work  he  has  done  something  in  authorship ;  and, 
though  he  has  never  made  any  attempt  to  join  a 
lecture  bureau,  he  has  received  and  responded  to 
many  calls  to  lecture,  especially  before  educa¬ 
tional  and  literary  institutions  and  on  patriotic 
occasions.  He  has  a  large  number  of  the  highest 
testimonials  to  his  personal  character  and  work 
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in  former  pastorates  and  in  lecture  appointments. 
He  is  a  public-spirited  man,  has  identified  him¬ 
self  with  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and 
has  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  sees 
that  in  the  education  of  his  family  and  in  many 
other  respects  he  has  received  from  the  com¬ 
munity  greater  benefits  than  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  could  buy,  and  in  return 
he  has  freely  given  himself  to  the  community  in 
every  good  word  and  work.  In  his  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  men  he  is  not  fanatical  and  ex¬ 
treme  but  practical,  believing  that  if  a  thorough 
reform  is  at  present  impossible,  a  partial  reform 
is  much  better  than  none,  and  that  we  must  deal 
with  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
He  is  a  member  of  several  secret  orders,  but  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  about  the  only 
one  he  keeps  up.  He  is  far  from  being  a  dog¬ 
matist,  believing  that  doctrines  are  true  or  false 
as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  experimental 
and  practical  Christian  life,  and  useful  only  as 
they  promote  that  life.  He  is  a  man  of  broad 
and  tolerant  spirit,  believing  that  every  church 
and  sect  stands  for  some  principle  which  Chris¬ 
tendom  could  not  so  well  do  without.  He  has  a 
large  and  beautiful  family  and  a  cultured  wife 
who  is  beloved  by  all  who  know  her. 

HON.  ADDISON  BALLARD,  of  Chicago, 
the  details  of  whose  life  are  of  extreme  interest 
both  from  a  historical  and  romantic  point  of 
view,  and  whose  entire  career  has  been  fruitful 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  is  one  of 
LaPorte's  old-time  citizens,  and  in  the  years  about 
the  central  portion  of  the  last  century  was  identi¬ 
fied  so  closely  with  the  nascent  city  that  his  name 
will  always  be  linked  with  LaPorte  history. 

Addison  Ballard  was  born  in  Salem  township, 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  November  30,  1823,  and  is 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Lewis)  Ballard, 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
Thomas  Ballard  was  born  in  Campbell  county, 
Virginia,  and  was  a  pioneer  to  Ohio  in  1814, 
settling  in  Warren  county,  where  he  cleared  up  a 
farm.  In  later  life  he  moved  to  Richmond,  Indi¬ 
ana,  where  he  died  in  1848,  and  where  his  wife, 
also  a  native  of  Virginia,  likewise  passed  away. 
The  Ballards  were  all  devoted  to  the  simple  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  Quaker  sect,  and  Mr.  Ballard  himself 
is  of  that  faith,  and  was  an  early  member  of  the 
old  Society  of  Friends  at  LaPorte. 

Addison  Ballard  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  he 
had  the  advantage  of  passing  part  of  his  life  with 
the  noted  old  Butterworth  family  of  Ohio,  with 
whom  members  of  his  own  family  had  inter¬ 


married.  But  much  of  his  young  life  was  passed 
amid  privations  and  hard  labor  upon  the  farms 
along  the  Little  Miami  valley.  For  sixteen  hours, 
more  or  less  per  day,  he  received  wages  of  from 
four  to  ten  dollars  per  month.  But  along  with 
the  moral  uprightness  of  his  Quaker  parents,  he 
had  inherited  a  strong  constitution,  and  hardships 
only  hindered  his  path  to  success,  were  not  in¬ 
superable  obstacles.  For  education  he  spent  a 
term  of  sixty  days  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse,  and 
for  his  eight  hours  a  day  of  mental  training  he 
paid  eight  hours  in  toil  before  dawn  and  late  at 
night,  and  all  his  Saturdays  for  his  board  and 
lodging.  But  he  gained  in  this  way  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  three  R's,  which  the  requirements 
of  business  in  later  years  perfected  into  a  passable 
education. 

In  1836  Jahue  Lewis,  Mr.  Ballard's  maternal 
uncle,  had  moved  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and 
built  a  sawmill  at  the  headwaters  of  Galena  river, 
and  in  1841,  when  he  and  his  family  were  back  in 
Ohio  on  a  visit,  he  bought  an  extra  horse  to  take 
along  with  him  to  Indiana.  This  animal  was 
without  saddle  and  unshod,  and  a  young  man  of 
about  eighteen  years  took  advantage  of  the  mode 
of  conveyance  to  go  to  Indiana  and  work  in  a 
sawmill.  This  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Ballard's 
entrance  into  LaPorte,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1841. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  northern  Indiana  county 
Mr.  Ballard  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  prof¬ 
fered  situation  in  the  sawmill,  and  he  then  cast 
about  to  find  some  permanent  industry  to  which 
he  could  devote  his  energies.  In  his  youth,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  rather  than  from  choice,  he 
had  worked  the  bellows  in  a  blacksmith  shop, 
had  driven  a  horse  round  the  circle  to  blow  wind 
into  the  blast  furnace;  had  done  the  same  thing 
in  an  oil  mill  and  a  tannery ;  and  while  employed 
in  a  wagon-maker's  shop  had  gained  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  edged  tools,  which  now  furnished  him  a 
clue  to  permanent  work.  He  hired  out  to  a 
corpenter  at  six  dollars  a  month  and  board,  and 
during  his  period  of  apprenticeship  worked  for 
about  all  the  boss  carpenters  that  were  in  La¬ 
Porte  at  that  day.  Those  with  whom  he  worked 
as  apprentice,  journeyman  and  co-partner  were 
John  Allen,  Luther  Mann,  William  D.  Farns¬ 
worth,  James  Caruth,  James  Bowers,  Brown  and 
Southard,  Noah  Francis,  Ball  and  Pence,  and 
John  Allright,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away, 
but  who  were  a  part  of  the  history  of  LaPorte 
during  the  years  between  1841  and  1852. 

After  about  a  year  in  LaPorte  Mr.  Ballard 
got  homesick  and  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he 
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attended  school  for  a  few  weeks  and  worked  on 
a  farm  until  he  had  saved  ten  dollars.  With  a 
schoolmate  possessed  of  the  same  capital,  he  set 
out  for  the  west  to  make  his  way  to  his  com¬ 
panion's  father,  who  had  settled  on  the  Desplaines 
river,  near  Chicago.  They  went  down  the  Ohio 
to  St.  Louis,  then  up  the  Illinois  as  far  as  Peru, 
where,  their  money  giving  out,  they  had  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot  acros  the  praires 
covered  with  one  expanse  of  mud  and  slush  from 
the  melting  of  the  heavy  snows  of  the  preceding 
winter.  One  day  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr. 
Ballard,  with  his  companion  and  the  latter's 
father,  arrived  in  the  young  city  of  Chicago, 
where  Mr.  Ballard  was  to  pass  much  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  business  career,  but  which  at  that  time  pre¬ 
sented  anything  but  an  encouraging  spectacle; 
the  streets  were  impassable,  sidewalks,  like  pon¬ 
toons,  spanned  a  sea  of  mud.  The  sand  hills  on 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  seemed 
paradisiacal  compared  to  this  place,  and  young 
Ballard  walked  and  rode  with  farmers  until  he 
reached  LaPorte,  which  he  had  left  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  and  where  he  was  now  content  to  settle 
down  and  work  at  his  trade. 

There  are  a  number  of  houses  yet  standing  in 
LaPorte  with  whose  construction  Mr.  Ballard 
had  something  to  do  in  those  early  days  of  the 
forties.  At  that  time  a  dollar  a  day,  with  board 
included,  was  good  carpenter's  wages  in  the 
country,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  was  a  high  figure 
in  town ;  the  day  was  from  sun-up  to  sun¬ 
down  in  the  summer,  and  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  for  shop  work  in  the  winter.  In  1847, 
when  the  county  commissioners  of  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty  had  prepared  to  build  a  new  court  house,  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  Luther  Mann,  as  the 
lowest  bidder,  at  ten  thousand  dollars  and  no 
extras.  Mr.  Ballard  was  employed  as  carpenter, 
and  built  the  court  house  which  remained  as  the 
seat  of  county  government  until  it  was  replaced 
a  few  years  ago  by  one  costing  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Wood-working  machinery  had 
not  yet  reached  the  west,  and  all  the  timbers  had 
to  be  fashioned  with  a  rip  sa\\r  and  jack  plane, 
followed  up  with  other  hand  tools,  and  Mr. 
Ballard  handled  every  piece  of  lumber  that  en¬ 
tered  into  the  construction  of  the  old  court  house. 
The  building  was  finished  and  accepted  in  the 
spring  of  1849. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  west  had  set  all 
the  young  men  aflame  to  dig  for  treasure,  and, 
though  Mr.  Ballard  missed  the  regular  emigrant 
train  for  the  west  because  he  could  not  leave  his 
contracts  unfinished,  he  determined  to  go  west 


as  soon  as  possible.  After  spending  a  few  weeks 
as  journeyman  carpenter  at  New  Buffalo,  which 
was  then  looked  upon  as  the  probable  terminus 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  he  condensed 
the  size  of  his  tool  chest,  and,  setting  out  from 
New  Buffalo  in  November,  1849,  went  to  New 
York,  whence  he  took  passage  by  steamer  to  the 
isthmus,  thence  up  the  Chagres  river  to  the  head 
of  navigation,  where  he  hired  a  native  to  carry 
his  tool  chest  to  Panama,  and  from  that  port  ar¬ 
rived  by  sailing  vessel  in  San  Francisco  in  March, 
1850.  He  at  once  went  to  the  mines,  but  soon 
took  up  the  carpenter  business,  first  at  Hangtown 
(now  Placerville),  and  then  at  Sacramento.  His 
wages  were  paid  in  gold  dust,  sixteen  dollars  a 
day.  He  had  many  adventures  and  experiences 
while  in  California,  and  on  account  of  his  promi¬ 
nence  in  this  connection  he  was  chosen 
and  is  now  the  president  of  the  Western 
Association  of  California  Pioneers,  which 
holds  annual  meetings  at  Chicago.  In  1899 
Mr.  Ballard  made  another  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  went  to  near  Placerville,  and  from 
the  same  old  mine  washed  out  enough  gold  to- 
make  a  ring  and  some  other  trinkets,  for  each 
member  of  his  family,  in  the  same  place  where,, 
fifty  years  before  he  had  worked  as  a  miner.  Mr. 
Ballard  has  written,  for  the  Chicago  papers,  many 
highly  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  days  of 
'49- 

In  1851  Mr.  Ballard  went  back  to  the  States 
with  fifteen  pounds  of  bold  dust  around  his  body. 
He  says  that,  during  the  sixty  days'  passage,  he 
had  just  about  as  much  money  as  he 
could  carry,  which  is  the  dream  and  de¬ 
sire  of  many  men,  and  that  much  con¬ 
verted  into  silver  would  be  much  more 
than  anyone  could  lift.  On  his  return  to  La¬ 
Porte  he  resumed  building  in  partnership  with 
Luther  Mann,  and  put  up  the  Teegarden  Hotel, 
the  Ridgway  block  and  other  structures  on  Main 
street  and  elsewhere.  The  merchants  who  were 
doing  business  in  those  early  days  in  LaPorte 
were  Richard  Hughes,  A.  and  J.  Ridgway,  Joseph 
Stebins,  Hfram  Wheeler,  Amzi  Clark,  Thomas 
Phillips,  Mr.  Howell,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Judge 
Noyes,  and  F.  Thwing.  The  three  hotels,  or 
taverns,  were  the  LaPorte  House,  kept  by  Mr. 
Evans,  better  known  as  “Old  Bluey  Evans"  ; 
General  Brown  kept  the  tavern  on  the  Brown 
comer,  afterward  kept  by  Guffin  Treadway,  and 
after  that  kept  by  John  P.  Teeple;  the  Hobson 
House,  on  West  Main  street,  was  kept  by  John 
Hobson,  who  was  a  playmate  of  Mr.  Ballard's 
father,  near  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  When  Mr. 
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Hobson  learned  of  Mr.  Ballard's  return  from  the 
west  he  invited  him  to  dine  at  the  hotel,  and  the 
latter,  with  the  healthy  appetite  characteristic  of 
travelers  from  the  western  plains,  did  full  justice 
to  that  Sunday  meal. 

There  were  no  means  of  transportation  in  or 
out  of  LaPorte  county  then  except  by  stage  or 
private  conveyance,  and  the  stages  were  often 
two  or  three  days  behind  him.  The  first  communi¬ 
cation  by  telegraph  was  opened  up  through  that 
part  of  the  country  in  1846-7,  and  the  railroads 
soon  followed  this  enterprising  wedge  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern 
Indiana,  via  LaPorte,  and  the  Michigan  Central, 
via  Michigan  City,  the  two  great  trunk  lines,  were 
^ach  trying  to  head  the  other  off  in  getting  to 
Chicago  and  the  west.  In  those  days  railroads 
were  compelled  to  have  charters  from  each  state, 
designating  points  within  the  state  between  which 
the  line  would  be  built.  The  Michigan  Central 
had  a  charter  authorizing  construction  as  far  as 
New  Buffalo.  The  company  secured  another 
charter,  called  the  Salem  and  New  Albany,  which 
let  them  into  Indiana  to  a  point  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  with  the  tail  end  of  some  other  charter 
got  into  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  Central.  The 
Lake  Shore  procured  an  old  charter  called  the 
Buffalo  and  Mississippi,  which  let  them  into  Illi¬ 
nois,  with  a  junction  with  the  Rock  Island  of  to¬ 
day.  The  fight  for  rights  of  way  across  northern 
Indiana  was  carried  on  fiercely.  Ezekiel  Morri¬ 
son,  of  LaPorte,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Michigan  Southern,  on  his  own  account  and 
by  order  of  the  company,  bought  up  a  long  string 
of  forty-acre  tracts  west  of  Michigan  City,  ir\ 
order  to  prevent  the  Michigan  Central  from 
crossing  this  land.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
laws  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  condition  seemed 
to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  Michigan 
Central’s  getting  further  west,  but  in  the  winter 
of  1851-52  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  north¬ 
western  states  simultaneously  passed  laws,  termed 
“general  railroad  law,”  which  provided  for  con¬ 
demnation  of  land  for  right  of  way,  and  this  term¬ 
inated  the  fight  between  the  two  roads,  which, 
after  reaching  Chicago,  found  there  was  enough 
traffic  for  both  roads.  It  is  said  that  the  Michigan 
Southern  still  owns  some  of  those  tracts  of  worth¬ 
less  swamp  and  sand  dunes. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  Mr.  Ballard  once  more 
came  to  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
some  business,  and  as  he  never  got  through  with 
it  he  remained  and  became  a  citizen  of  Chicago, 
although  he  says  he  never  moved  his  trunk  from 
LaPorte  (it  burning  up  in  the  tavern  there)  ;  so 


he  still  claims  citizenship  in  the  Indiana  town 
where  he  cast  his  first  vote,  and  where  he  thinks 
he  is  yet  entitled  to  suffrage. 

On  coming  to  Chicago  Mr.  Ballard  entered 
the  employ  of  Wilcox,  Lyon  &  Company,  and  in 
1856  bought  an  interest  in  a  sash,  door  and  blind 
factory  and  planing  mill  on  Market  and  Taylor 
streets,  and  in  connection  with  it  took  building 
contracts.  In  1861  he  went  into  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account,  and  became  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  lumber  trade  and  accumulated  con¬ 
siderable  property.  But  the  great  fire  of  1871  ar¬ 
rested  his  operations  and  consumed  in  one  night 
the  structures  he  had  erected,  and  the  stock  he  had 
gathered  by  years  of  industry.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  insurance  companies  in  which  he  was  insured 
went  up  with  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration.  But 
he  was  one  of  the  indomitable  Chicagoans  whose 
energy  soon  rehabilitated  the  city  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  all  was  progressing  well  when  the  panic  of 
1873  caused  a  worse  setback,  in  Mr.  Ballard's 
opinion,  to  all  lines  of  building  and  industry, 
than  the  fire  itself. 

After  recovering  somewhat  from  the  losses 
of  the  fire  and  panic  Mr.  Ballard  re-engaged  in 
the  umber  business,  having  a  yard  on  Fifth 
avenue  between  Harrison  and  Polk  streets,  where 
the  Grand  Central  depot  now  stands.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  until  1887,  when,  having  re¬ 
trieved  some  of  his  losses,  he  closed  out  his  stock 
and  retired  from  the  trade.  He  had  reached  the 
age  when  men  are  wont  to  lay  off  the  harness  and 
give  themselves  leisure  to  look  about  them  and 
enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

Since  his  retirement  from  business,  however, 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  1876  he  was  elected  alderman  from 
the  second  ward,  and  served  continuously  by  re- 
election  for  six  years.  Then  in  1890,  after  his 
removal  to  the  thirty-second  ward,  he  was  elected 
from  there  as  alderman  for  two  years.  During 
his  first  term  he  was  a  member  of  the  building 
committee  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  city 
hall,  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  that 
matter.  He  became  very  prominent  in  that  con¬ 
nection  through  his  injunction  suit  restraining  the 
city  from  accepting  inferior  material  and  thus  be¬ 
ing  swindled.  Later,  when  serving  a  term  as 
county  commissioner  of  Cook  county,  he  saved 
the  county  a  million  dollars  by  similar  efforts. 
Throughout  his  public  career  he  has  been  a  great 
force  for  civic  cleanliness  and  honesty.  Mr. 
Ballard  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  delegation 
which  went  to  Washington  in  February,  1890. 
to  secure  the  Columbian  exposition  for  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Ballard  was  married  in  Chicago  in  1861 
to  Miss  Katharine  Miller,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ballard  Derby.  Mr. 
Ballard  is  an  authority  on  the  early  history  of 
three  localities,  California,  LaPorte  and  Chicago, 
and  by  his  writings  and  public  speeches  has  con¬ 
tributed  valuable  historical  material.  He  has  also 
been  a  witty  and  effective  speaker  in  political 
campaigns,  and  in  politics  still  adheres,  funda¬ 
mentally,  to  the  safe  doctrines  of  the  old-line 
Whig  party. 

HARMON  McCORMICK.  At  the  time 
when  the  country  was  engaged  in  Civil  war  Har¬ 
mon  McCormick  proved  his  loyalty  to  the  Union 
cause  by  offering  his  services  to  the  government, 
and  in  days  of  peace  he  is  equally  true  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  community,  favoring  good  citi¬ 
zenship  and  performing  his  part  in  all  public  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  general  good.  He  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  and  influential  farmer  of  Union  township, 
living  on  section  30.  Pennsylvania  is  the  state  of 
his  nativity,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Lycom¬ 
ing  county  on  the  28th  of  March,  1841. 

His  father,  Thomas  McCormick,  was  also 
born  in  Lycoming  county,  and  became  a  farmer, 
following  that  occupation  for  many  years.  In 
1846  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  locat¬ 
ing  at  Kingsbury,  his  home  being  a  log  cabin. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  the  Wells  farm,  situ¬ 
ated  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  LaPorte, 
and  afterward  lived  upon  the  Walker  farm,  which 
was  still  farther  north.  His  next  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  was  the  Jessup's  farm,  but  his  death  oc¬ 
curred  upon  the  Walker  farm  about  1863.  His 
wfife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Theodosia 
Allen,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
there  reared  and  educated.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1864.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCormick 
were  born  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  reached 
years  of  maturity. 

Harmon  McCormick,  who  is  the  fourth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  was  about  five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  to  LaPorte  county,  and 
here  he  was  reared,  obtaining  his  education  in 
the  common  schools.  He  continued  to  live  with 
his  parents  until’  his  father’s  death,  after  which 
lie  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  S.  S.  McCormick, 
with  whom  he  continued  until  he  had  attained 
his  majority.  He  then  started  out  in  life  for  him¬ 
self.  going  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  at  any 
employment  which  he  could  secure.  For  a  time 
he  was  employed  in  the  livery  stable  of  Clark  & 
Company,  then  situated  on  Dearborn  street  near 
the  present  site  of  the  magnificent  postoflice  build¬ 


ing  in  that  city.  After  six  months  spent  there  he 
went  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  was  employed 
for  a  year  on  a  farm  near  that  place.  He  then 
rented  a  farm  in  that  locality,  and  had  just  sowed 
his  wheat  crop  when,  in  1863,  his  patriotic  spirit 
being  aroused,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  defense  of  the  Union  and  enlisted  in 
the  Sixteenth  Indiana  Battery  as  a  private.  Thus 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  covering 
about  two  years.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  corporal,  and  in  all  places  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  was  loyal  to  the  government  and  the  old 
flag. 

After  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  Mr. 
McCormick  returned  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where 
he  was  employed  for  three  years  upon  a  farm 
owned  by  his  cousin.  He  afterward  spent  six 
and  a  half  years  in  the  employ  of  a  Mr.  Fowler 
in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  for  one  year  was  in  the 
services  of  Charles  Parker. 

In  1874,  Mr.  McCormick  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Libby  Hewson,  a  sister  of  Charles 
Hewson.  She  was  born  in  England,  May  13, 
1843,  and  was  about  two  years  of  age  when 
brought  by  her  parents  to  America.  Her  girlhood 
days  were  therefore  spent  in  Union  township, 
and  she  pursued  her  education  in  the  schools  near 
her  home  and  in  the  city  of  LaPorte.  At  the  time 
of  their  marriage  the  young  couple  began  their 
domestic  life  upon  a  farm  where  they  still  reside, 
and  as  the  years  have  passed  prosperity  has  at¬ 
tended  their  efforts.  Mr.  McCormick  now  oper¬ 
ates  two  farms,  comprising  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  good  land.  He  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cereals  best  adapted  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  he  also  engages  in  stock- 
raising.  In  all  of  his  work  he  is  practical  and 
progressive,  and  his  labors  have  brought  him  a 
fair  degree  of  prosperity. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCormick  have  been  bom 
three  children,  who  are  yet  living:  Anna,  at 
home;  Nora,  the  wife  of  Allen  Kellogg,  of  La¬ 
Porte;  and  Grace,  who  is  attending  Kingsbury 
high  school.  The  parents  hold  membership  in 
the  Baptist  church  of  Kingsbury,  of  which  Mr. 
McCormick  is  serving  as  a  trustee.  In  politics 
he  is  a  stanch  Republican,  keeping  well  informed 
on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  and  giving 
his  support  to  the  measures  which  he  thinks  con¬ 
tain  the  best  elements  of  good  government.  The 
history  of  LaPorte  county  and  its  development 
is  familiar  to  him,  for  fifty-seven  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  he  took  up  his  abode  here.  Thus 
from  the  period  of  early  improvement  he  has 
watched  the  growth  and  as  the  years  have  passed 
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has  seen  wonderful  transformation,  the  wild  land 
haying  been  reclaimed  for  the  purpose  of  civil¬ 
ization,  while  towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up 
and  all  the  comforts  and  the  evidences  of  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  older  east  have  been  introduced. 

JUDSON  ALEXANDER,  who  is  a  dealer 
in  coal  and  ice  in  Michigan  City,  was  born  in  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1856,  and  is 
one  of  the  eight  children  whose  parents  were 
William  and  Susan  S.  (Moore)  Alexander.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  when  he  bade  adieu  to  friends  and  na¬ 
tive  country  and  sailed  for  the  new  world,  he  took 
up  his  abode  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  later  in 
life  removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in  the  town  of 
Clyde,  near  Sandusky,  where  he  died  at  an  old 
age.  To  him  and  his  wife  Ann  were  born  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children. 

William  L.  Alexander,  the  father  of  Judson 
Alexander,  was  bom  in  Vermont.  He  is  now  a 
farmer  residing  near  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  He 
wedded  Susan  S.  Moore,  a  native  of  the  Buck¬ 
eye  state  and  a  daughter  of  John  Moore,  who  was 
born  in  Germany  and  on  coming  to  America  set¬ 
tled  in  Wood  county,  Ohio,  establishing  his  home 
in  the  midst  of  the  green  forests  at  a  very  early 
day  in  the  history  of  that  portion  of  the  state. 
He  always  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
he  lived  to  be  about  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was 
married  three  times  and  had  nine  children.  These 
included  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Alexander,  who  died  in 
1888  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Both  of  the 
parents  of  Judson  Alexander  were  members  of 
the  United  Brethren  church,  and  the  father  is  an 
old-school  Democrat.  They  had  eight  children, 
six  sons  and  two  daughters:  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  Reason  Jewell,  who  is  living  near  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio ;  Albert,  of  Rudolph,  Ohio ;  Jud¬ 
son,  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana;  Edwin;  Ida 
May,  the  wife  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Maumee, 
Ohio;  William,  of  Michigan  City;  Fred,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan ;  and  Chester,  of  North 
Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Judson  Alexander  was  reared  to  manhood  on 
a  farm  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  in  his  youth 
became  familiar  with  the  work  of  field  and  mea¬ 
dow,  to  which  he  gave  his  time  and  attention 
when  not  engaged  with  the  duties  of  the  school¬ 
room.  His  education  was  pursued  in  the  district 
schools,  and  in  1881  he  removed  to  Frankfort 
Station  in  Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  business  until  1884.  That  year  witnessed 
his  arrival  in  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  and  for 
six  years  he  was  employed  as  a  fireman  on  the 


Michigan  Central  Railroad.  He  then  followed 
draying  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  began  dealing  in  ice,  and  later  he  added  coal 
to  his  business.  He  now  handles  both  commodi¬ 
ties  and  has  secured  a  very  gratifying  patronage. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1893,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Ella  Phil¬ 
lips,  a  daughter  of  Hamilton  Dalson.  For  his 
second  wife  Mr.  Alexander  chose  Miss  Alice 
Riley,  a  daughter  of  Miles  and  Bridget  (Burns) 
Riley.  This  marriage  occurred  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1903.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Her  parents  were  natives 
of  county  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  ere  their  mar¬ 
riage  they  came  to  the  United  States.  They 
became  acquainted  in  Niles,  Michigan,  and  there 
the  wedding  was  celebrated.  They  had  six  chil¬ 
dren,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  five 
are  now  living:  Catharine,  the  wife  of  William 
McLaughlin;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Peter  Frederick; 
Alice,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander ;  Thomas ;  and 
Anna,  the  wife  of  John  B.  Blakesley.  Miles  Riley 
was  a  boilermaker,  and  after  coming  to  America 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Michigan  City, 
where  he  died  September  19,  1881,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine  years,  while  his  wife  passed  away  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1881,  aged  fifty-six  years.  Both  were  de¬ 
voted  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Mr.  Alexander  belongs  to  the  Tribe  of  Ben 
Hur.  He  gives  an  earnest  political  support  to 
the  Republican  party.  He  is  now  a  substantial 
citizen  of  LaPorte  county,  and  he  deserves  the 
credit  which  is  ever  due  to  the  men  who  have 
made  their  own  way  in  the  world  unaided.  Start¬ 
ing  out  in  life  for  himself  when  a  young  man,  he 
had  no  capital  to  aid  him,  and,  dependent  upon 
his  own  resources,  he  has  overcome  all  difficulties 
and  obstacles  in  his  path  by  perseverance  and 
resolute  will,  and  in  the  business  world  has 
gained  a  creditable  position  through  honorable 
methods  that  now  make  him  a  useful  and  valued 
representative  of  trade  interests  in  Michigan  City. 

WILLIAM  E.  BRINCKMANN  is  one  of 
the  native  sons  of  Michigan  City  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  its  old  and  prominent  German- 
American  families.  His  birth  occurred  on  the 
1 2th  of  December,  1863,  and  he  is  a  son  of 
William  and  Louise  (Warkentin)  Brinckmann, 
the  former  a  native  of  the  province  of  Gelso  and 
the  latter  Neiendorf,  Mecklenberg,  Germany.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  also  born  in  the  father- 
land,  and  about  1865  came  to  America,  locating 
in  Michigan  City,  'Indiana,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  when 
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well  advanced  in  years.  He  was  a  school  teacher 
by  profession  for  forty-two.  years,  and  was  a 
soldier  in  two  of  the  German  wars,  and  reared 
a  large  family  of  children.  Christopher  Bririck- 
mann,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  William  E., 
died  in  Germany  in  middle  life,  after  becoming 
the  father  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

William  Brinckmann,  one  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren,  became  a  brick-mason,  stone-cutter  and  a 
contractor,  and  in  1855  he  left  his  German  home 
for  America,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Michigan 
City,  where  he  followed  his  trade  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1875  opened  a  meat  market  in  this 
city,  remaining  its  proprietor  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  December  25,  1893, 
when  he  was  sixty-six  years  of  age.  His  wife 
still  survives  him,  having  reached  the  seventieth 
milestone  on  the  journey  of  life,  and  is  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  was  also  her 
husband.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Felows,  was  one  of  the 
nine  charter  members  of  the  St.  John’s  Aid 
Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Arbeiter 
Verein,  a  German  workingmen’s  society.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinckmann  were  bom  six  chil¬ 
dren,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  namely: 
Robert ;  Herman ;  William  E. ;  Alezea ;  Martha, 
the  wife  of  J.  J.  Haller;  and  Louise,  the  wife  of 
John  Ebert. 

William  E.  Brinckmann  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Michigan  City,  and  in  his  youth  attended 
the  German  Lutheran  and  public  schools,  after 
which  he  began  work  in  his  father’s  market. 
After  the  latter’s  death  and  in  company  with  his 
brothers,  Robert  and  Herman,  he  became  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  business,  and  they  have 
since  carried  on  operations  with  marked 
success.  His  business  interests,  however, 
have  not  been  confined  to  one  line  of 
endeavor,  for  he  is  a  man  of  resourceful  ability, 
and  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  successful 
control  of  some  of  Michigan  City’s  leading  en¬ 
terprises.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Citizens’ 
Bank,  and  also  in  the  Michigan  City  Trust  & 
Savings  Company,  the  Indiana  Transportation 
Company,  Michigan  City  &  Chicago  Line  Steam¬ 
er,  “Indianapolis.”  In  matters  of  national  im¬ 
portance  he  gives  his  political  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  in  local  politics  is  indepen¬ 
dent.  He  is  a  member  of  Washington  Lodge  No. 
94,  Knights  of  Pythias ;  of  the  Royal  Arcanum ; 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Elks  society ;  and  is 
also  a  charter  member  of  the  Maccabees. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1888,  Mr.  Brinckmann 
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was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Witt- 
mann,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sophia  (Sass) 
Wittman,  and  they  have  one  son,  Bernard.  Jo¬ 
seph  Wittmann,  the  only  child  of  Johannes  and 
Josepha  Wittmann,  who  lived  and  died  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  a  native  of  Stuttgart  province,  village 
of  Dridlinger,  Germany,  His  wife,  Sophia  Sass, 
was  born  in  Althoff,  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  and 
was  a  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Mary  Sass,  the 
former  of  whom  served  as  overseer  of  the  village 
of  Althoff,  and  his  death  occurred  in  the  father- 
land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wittmann  came  to 
America  about  1850,  taking  up  their  abode  in 
Michigan  City;  the  mother  still  resides  at  1301 
Manhattan  street,  and  here  the  father  died  De¬ 
cember  21,  1903.  They  became  the  parents  of 
five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters,  three 
of  whom  are  now  living,  namely :  Lena,  the  wife 
of  Phelix  Retseck ;  Josephine,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Retseck ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  William  E. 
Brinckmann;  and  the  two  deceased  are  Dora, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Anton  Retseck ;  and  Stephen 
Wittmann.  Mr.  Brinckmann  is  a  Lutheran  in  his 
religious  faith,  while  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  the  family  home  is  located 
at  818  Washington  street,  which  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Brinckmann’s  father. 

GEORGE  W.  TRAVIS.  A  well  improved 
farm  located  on  section  32,  Union  township,  is 
the  property  of  George  W.  Travis,  and  in  all  his 
farm  work  he  has  been  practical,  energetic  and 
capable,  and  thus  has  become  one  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  representatives  of  agricultural  interests  in  his 
community,  He  was  born  in  Pleasant  township, 
LaPorte  county,  September  4,  1850,  and  is  the 
youngest  son  of  Joshua  and  Angeline  (Will¬ 
iams)  Travis,  of  whom  mention  is  made  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  volume,  in  connection  with 
the  sketch  of  John  A.  Travis. 

Under  the  parental  roof  the  boyhood  days  of 
George  W.  Travis  were  passed.  He  lived  with 
his  parents  in  Union  and  Pleasant  townships, 
remaining  at  home  until  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  to  LaPorte  and  entered  the 
city  schools,  spending  about  two  and  a  half  years 
in  completing  his  education  there.  He  assisted 
his  father  also  in  the  livery  business  in  that  city, 
and  gained  a  good  practical  business  training. 

Mr.  Travis  has  been  twice  married.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1883,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Su¬ 
san  Dipert,  a  daughter  of  Washington  Dipert, 
who  was  born  in  Owen  county,  Indiana.  She 
died  leaving  three  children:  Wirt  A.,  Blanche 
A.  and  Guy  W.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Travis 
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chose  Miss  Florian  Knowles,  a  daughter  of  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Emaline  (Rector)  Knowles.  Mrs.  Travis 
was  born  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  near  Circle- 
ville,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1858,  and  is  the  fourth 
in  a  family  of  nine  children,  five  daughters  and 
four  sons.  She  was  reared  in  the  place  of  her 
nativity  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  she  ac¬ 
companied  her  parents  on  their  removal  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  whence  they  afterward  returned  to  Porter 
county,  Indiana.  In  her  early  womanhood  she 
gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Paul  Freed,  and 
there  was-  one  son  by  this  union,  Robert  K.  Freed. 
On  the  14th  of  February,  1901,  she  became  the 
wife  of  George  W.  Travis,  and  they  now  occupy 
a  pleasant  home  upon  a  farm  which  Mr.  Travis 
has  occupied  since  his  first  marriage  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  the  city  of  La- 
Porte  and  other  places. 

He  is  now  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  acres  of  rich  land,  on  which  he  has 
engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 
He  has  good  grades  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs 
upon  his  place,  and  his  fields  are  well  tilled  and 
bring  forth  good  harvests.  Everything  about  his 
farm  is  neat  and  thrifty  in  appearance,  and  indi¬ 
cates  his  careful  supervision.  Mr.  Travis  has 
been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  while  he  gives 
firm  support  to  the  principles  of  the  party  he  has 
never  been  a  politician  in  the  sense  of  office-seek¬ 
ing.  In  the  county  of  his  nativity  he  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  and  many  warm  friends. 

Mrs.  Travis  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees,  Hive 
No.  1.  She  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  Ohio,  and  at  Fort  Scott  College,  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas.  She  was  a  successful  teacher  in  Kan¬ 
sas. 

GEORGE  DAWSON.  In  taking  up  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  George  Dawson  we  present  to 
■our  readers  the  life  record  of  one  of  the  native 
sons  of  LaPorte  county.  He  is  now  known  as  a 
prominent  farmer  here  and  owns  and  operates 
a  rich  tract  on  section  30,  Wills  township.  It  was 
in  this  township  that  he  was  born,  his  natal  day 
“being  February  5,  1857.  His  father,  Obediah 
Dawson,  was  also  a  native  of  Indiana,  born  in 
Wayne  county,  May  18,  1820,  and  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  about  1833,  and  died  December  14, 
1880.  That  was  in  pioneer  times,  and  he  lived 
with  his  parents,  Mathias  and  Elsa  Dawson,  who 
settled  in  Wills  township.  The  father  entered 
the  land  from  the  government.  He  secured  in 
that  way  the  farm  upon  which  George  Dawson 


now  resides.  The  family  endured  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  trials  incident  to  pioneer  life,  and  their 
first  home  was  a  little  log  cabin.  For  miles  one 
could  ride  across  the  prairie  without  coming  to 
any  indication  of  settlement  by  white  men.  Un¬ 
der  the  parental  roof  Obediah  Dawson  remained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  even  after¬ 
ward  he  lived  upon  the  old  homestead  for  a 
short  period,  but  later  settled  on  a  farm  of  his 
own.  As  the  years  advanced  he  became  a  lead¬ 
ing  agriculturist  and  one  of  the  extensive  land- 
owners  of  the  county,  having  altogether  about 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  In  politics  he  was  always  an 
advocate  and  supporter  of  the  Democracy.  His 
wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Polly  Warren  and 
she,  too,  was  a  native  of  Indiana,  bom  in  Wayne 
county,  September  21,  1825,  and  died  October 
22,  1898.  By  her  marriage  she  became  the  mother 
of  ten  children. 

George  Dawson  is  the  eldest  son  but  the 
fourth  child  of  this  family,  and  he  was  reared  in 
Wills  township  and  his  educational  privileges 
were  those  afforded  by  the  public  schools.  He 
started  out  in  life  for  himself  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  years,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  who 
gave  him  his  time.  He  was  married.  February 
10,  1876,  to  Miss  Mary  I.  Tuley,  who  was  born 
in  Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county,  February 
20,  1851,  a  daughter  of  Simeon  and  Marie  (Lem- 
ing)  Tuley,  who  were  pioneer  residents  of  north¬ 
western  Indiana.  Mrs.  Dawson  was  reared  and 
educated  in  her  native  township.  To  this  mar¬ 
riage  has  been  born  a  son,  Gerald,  who  wedded 
Eva  A.  Hostetler,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Polly 
Hostetler,  and  to  them  has  been  born  one  child, 
Archie  W. 

Simeon  R.  Tuley  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1815 ;  came  to  this  county  with  his  par¬ 
ents  in  1834;  was  married  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  in  1838,  to  Miss  Marie  Leming.  He  stayed 
there  until  1841,  when  he  came  with  his  wife  to 
LaPorte  county,  Clinton  township,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1864.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church ;  politically  a  Republican.  Mrs. 
Marie  (Leming)  Tuley,  one  of  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  of  Clinton  township,  died  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  Slocum,  December  9,  1897, 
aged  seventy-five  years,  eight  months  and  four¬ 
teen  days.  She  was  bom  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  March  25,  1822,  and  came  to  LaPorte 
county  in  1841,  where  she  afterward  resided.  In 
1838  she  was  married  to  Simeon  R.  Tuley,  to 
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which  union  eleven  children  were  born,  two  dy¬ 
ing  in  infancy  and  one  in  early  manhood.  Of 
the  eight  surviving  children,  all  were  present  ex¬ 
cept  one  daughter,  who  resides  in  Kansas.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  for  a  number  of  years,  her  Bible  being  her 
constant  companion,  having  perused  it  a  number 
of  times  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.  She  was 
of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  a  faithful 
and  devoted  mother,  who  will  be  sadly  missed 
from  the  family  circle.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  residence  of  E.  Slocum,  near  Bigelow, 
and  the  remains  laid  to  rest  in  the  Union  Chapel 
cemetery,  Rev.  Simmons  of  Union  Mills  officiat¬ 
ing.  Six  of  her  grandsons  acted  as  pallbearers. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  George  Dawson 
located  upon  the  farm  which  has  continually  been 
his  home  since.  His  occupation  is  that  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock-raising,  planting  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  and  raising  a 
good  grade  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  his  farm  are  comprised  two 
hundred  acres  of  well  improved  land,  and  the 
place  has  a  neat  and  thrifty  appearance,  indicat¬ 
ive  of  the  careful  supervision  of  the  owner.  In 
politics  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  Democrat,  but  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  office  have  had  no  at¬ 
traction  for  him  as  he  has  preferred  to  give  his 
attention  to  his  business  affairs.  Whatever  per¬ 
tains  to  Jhe  good  of  the  county  has  received  his 
endorsement,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  valued  citizen. 

AUGUST  HILDEBRAND,  who  is  filling 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  is  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  farming  on  section  29,  Union 
township,  is  a  native  of  the  fatherland,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  Prussia,  Germany,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1853.  He  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  there,  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  country.  He  left  home  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  years  and  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  working  by  the  month  as  a  farm  hand.  He 
was  thus  employed  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  German 
cavalry  and  devoted  the  succeeding  six  years  of 
his  life  to  military  service.  He  held  an  office 
equivalent  to  that  of  sergeant  in  the  United 
States  army.  On  the  expiration  of  his  military 
career  he  engaged  in  brick  making,  which  pur¬ 
suit  he  had  previously  followed  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  and  to  which  he  also  devoted  his  emergies 
until  1882.  He  then  sought  a  home  in  the  new 
world,  believing  that  he  might  have  better  busi¬ 
ness  advantages  in  the  land  of  the  free.  He  made 


his  way  direct  to  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  for  about 
two  years  thereafter  was  employed  as  a  farm 
hand.  He  then  spent  six  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
while  thus  engaged  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
his  farm  of  eighty  acres.  He  then  located  on 
section  29,  Union  township,  where  he  has  since 
followed  general  farming.  He  has  here  a  well 
improved  tract  of  land,  on  which  are  good 
buildings  well  tilled  fields  and  some  good  stock. 

In  the  year  of  his  emigration  to  the  new 
world  Mr.  Hildebrand  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  Tank,  and  they  have  one  son  Charlie, 
who  is  at  home.  Mr.  Hildebrand  is  a  Democrat 
in  his  political  views,  and  in  1902  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace,  which  position  he  is  now  fill¬ 
ing,  his  decisions  being  strictly  fair  and  im¬ 
partial,  so  that  he  receives  the  approval  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  public.  He  now  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  is  serving 
as  its  secretary.  Mr.  Hildebrand  has  had  no 
occasion  to  regret  his  determination  to  come  to 
America,  for  in  this  country  he  has  found  the 
business  opportunities  he  sought,  working  his 
way  upward  to  success  and  gaining  the  regard 
of  his  fellow  men  by  reason  of  his  close  fidelity 
to  upright  principles. 

JOHN  A.  TRAVIS.  The  Travis  family  is 
one  well  known  in  LaPorte  county,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  active  and  helpful  factors  in  the 
upbuilding  and  substantial  improvement  of  the 
county,  especially  along  agricultural  lines.  Mr. 
John  A.  Travis* is  engaged  in  general  farming, 
his  home  being  on  section  32,  Union  township. 
He  was  born  in  Pleasant  township,  LaPorte 
county,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1842. 

His  father,  Joshua  Travis,  was  born  in  Scho¬ 
harie  county,  New  York,  on  the  12th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1808,  and  was  there  reared,  after  which  he 
came  to  LaPorte  county  as  a  young  man,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  year  1833.  The  county  of  that  period 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  improved  district 
of  to-day,  for  much  of  the  land  was  still  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  government  and  wild  animals  were 
frequently  seen,  while  the  red  men  still  visited 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Joshua  Travis  took  up 
his  abode  in  Pleasant  township,  where  he  entered 
a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  gov¬ 
ernment  land.  With  characteristic  energy  he  be¬ 
gan  its  cultivation,  and  in  course  of  time  made  it 
a  productive  tract.  He  afterward  removed  to 
Union  township,  securing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  and  as  the  years  passed  he  added 
to  his  possessions  until  he  had  four  hundred  and 
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forty  .acres,  all  in  Union  township.  His  death 
occurred  in  Union  township,  when  he  was  in  the 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  his  political  affiliations  in  early  days,  and 
upon  the  dissolution  of  that  party  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  new  Republican  party.  As  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  LaPorte  county  he  was 
well  known,  and  took  an  active  pride  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  this  portion  of  the  state.  His  wife 
was  a  native  of  Geauga  county,  Ohio.  She  was 
born  February  12,  1821,  and  bore  the  maiden 

name  of  Angeline  Williams.  Their  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  February,  1840,  and  for  many 
years  they  traveled  life’s  journey  happily  to¬ 
gether.  Mrs.  Travis  passed  away  in  her  seventy- 
sixth  year.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Williams, 
who  on  coming  to  LaPorte  county  located  in 
Pleasant  township,  where  he  died  when  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua 
Travis  were  born  two  sons,  and  George,  the 
younger,  is  now  residing  in  Union  township, 
in  the  old  home. 

John  A.  Travis  was  reared  in  Union  and 
Pleasant  townships,  and  the  work  of  the  hqme 
farm  early  became  familiar  to  him,  as  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  plowing,  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing,  taking  his  place  in  the  fields  in  early  spring¬ 
time  and  continuing  to  labor  there  until  after 
crops  were  harvested  in  the  late  autumn.  In 
the  winter  months  he  attended  school  and  thus 
acquired  his  education.  After  his  marriage  he 
at  once  located  upon  the  farm  which  has  since 
been  his  home.  It  is  a  part  of  the  old  family 
homestead,  and  here  he  has  engaged  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil  in  order  to  raise  good  crops. 
He  owns  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres  of 
land  which  is  well  improved,  substantial  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected  and  all  modern  accessories 
added. 

Mr.  Travis  has  been  twice  married.  On  the 
2d  of  October,  1866,  he  wedded  Miss  Mary  C. 
Way,  a  daughter  of  Seth  and  Susan  (Ladd) 
Way,  who  was  born  in  Pleasant  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of 
eight  children.  She  died  November  28,  1889, 
leaving  three  children  as  well  as  her  husband  to 
mourn  her  loss,  and  one  other  child  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Those  who  still  survive  are  Cora,  Wilbur 
and  Arthur.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Travis 
chose  Sarah  M.  Fales,  the  widow  of  William 
Geer.  She  was  born  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  No¬ 
vember  8,  1847,  and  was  a  daughter  of  P.  H.  and 
Mary  A.  (Gehr)  Fales.  By  her  first  marriage 
Mrs.  Travis  had  three  children:  Clara  E.  and 
Clarence  E.,  twins,  and  Mary  A. 


Mr.  Travis  has  never  faltered  in  his  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  Republican  party,  but  since  attaining 
his  majority  has  given  to  it  an  inflexible  support, 
believing  firmly  in  its  measures  and  thinking  that 
its  platform  contains  the  best  elements  of  good 
government.  While  there  have  been  no  exciting 
chapters  in  his  life  history,  he  has  been  always 
loyal  to  the  public  welfare,  and  has  been  a  help¬ 
ful  factor  in  many  measures  for  the  general  good. 
In  his  business  career  he  has  never  been  known  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  his  fellow 
men,  but  has  won  that  prosperity  along  legiti¬ 
mate  lines  of  trade. 

HIRAM  WINEHOLT,  a  prominent  fanner 
living  on  section  34,  Union  township,  was  bom  in 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  23,  1835.  His 
father,  Samuel  Wineholt,  was  a  native  of  that 
county  and  state,  and  was  there  reared  and  mar¬ 
ried.  He  devoted  his  energies  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  with  his  family  came  to  LaPorte 
county  in  1851,  arriving  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  of  that  year.  The  family  home  was 
established  near  the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  later 
the  father  went  on  horseback  to  Illinois  to  view 
the  country.  However,  he  seemed  more  pleased 
with  Indiana,  and,  returning  to  LaPorte  county, 
he  settled  in  Union  township  in  1852.  Purchas¬ 
ing  a  farm,  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  until  his  death,  being  killed  on  a  crossing 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  He  was  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  He  belonged  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  and  was  an  earnest,  consistent 
Christian  gentleman.  In  early  manhood  he  had 
wedde*d  Ella  Litz,  a  native  of  Berks  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  who  lived  to  be  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age.  By  her  marriage  she  became  the 
mother  of  three  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  all 
reached  adult  age  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
died  in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hiram  Wineholt,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  and  he  remained  at  home  until 
his  marriage.  In  i860  he  was  joined  in  wedlock 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Demyer  and  to  them  one  son 
was  born,  Orlando  R.,  who  was  drowned  at  Hed- 
wick,  Illinois.  After  losing  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Wineholt  was  again  married,  his  second  union 
being  with  Miss  M.  J.  Shaw,  by  whom  he  has 
two  children:  Harry  H.;  who  married  Emma 
Bunton  and  has  a  son,  Paul ;  and  Daniel  H.,  who 
is  at  home  and  assists  his  father  in  the  operation 
of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Wineholt  has  a  good  tract  of  land,  com¬ 
prising  two  hundred  acres.  This  is  now  well  im~ 
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proved,  and  he  carries  on  general  farming  and 
stock-raising.  He  is  one  of  the  men  that  has 
assisted  in  making  LaPorte  county  what  it  is  to¬ 
day,  being  particularly  helpful  along  agricultural 
lines  and  at  the  same  time  giving  earnest  sup¬ 
port  to  many  measures  for  the  public  good.  In 
politics  he  is  somewhat  independent,  voting  for 
men  and  measures  rather  than  for  party. 

WILLIAM  F.  PEFFLEY,  M.  D.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Tracy  Dr.  William  F. 
Peffley  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  is  well 
informed  concerning  the  principles  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  their  correct  application  to  the 
needs  of  suffering  humanity,  and  has  therefore 
been  accorded  a  liberal  patronage.  He  was  born 
near  Dora,  in  Wabash  county,  Indiana,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Wabash,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1858.  His  father,  John  H.  Peffley,  was 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  in  1848  took  up  his  abode 
in  Wabash  county,  Indiana,  where  he  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming  for  a  number  of  years. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  he  resides  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  her  maidenhood  his  wife  bore  the 
name  of  Ellen  Pickering,  and  she  too  was*  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ohio.  Her  death  occurred  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1902. 

Dr.  Peffley  is  the  eldest  of  the  family  of  three 
children,  and  was  reared  in  Wabash  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  upon  the  home  farm,  beginning  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  village  schools  near  by.  His  pre¬ 
liminary  course,  however,  was  supplemented  by 
study  in  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
He  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and 
spent  about  six  years  in  that  profession.  -While 
thus  engaged  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  James  H.  Ford,  now  chief  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  system.  He  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  hours  to  reading  text  books  upon 
the  subject,  and  having  determined  to  make  its 
practice  his  life  work,  matriculated  in  Rush  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Chicago,  leaving  the  college  in 
1882.  He  then  located  in  his  native  county, 
where  he  remained  for  about  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  removed  to  Fulton  county, 
Indiana,  where  he  spent  five  years  as  a  medical 
practitioner.  He  then  opened  an  office  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1900, 
at  which  time  he  went  to  South  Bend.  A  year 
later  he  located  in  Tracy,  where  he  has  since  re¬ 
mained.  and  already  has  secured  a  good  patron¬ 
age,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  public  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  him. 

In  1882  Dr.  Peffley  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Hattie  A.  McNown,  a  native  of  Wabash 
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county,  Indiana,  and  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Nown,  a  prominent  furniture  manufacturer  of 
Lagro,  Indiana.  In  that  place  Mrs.  Peffley  was 
reared  and  educated.  By  her  marriage  she  has 
become  the  mother  of  a  son,  Hugh,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Fern,  but  the  latter  .died  at  the  age  of  three 
and  a  half  years.  Hugh  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  teaching,  being  principal  of 
the  LaCrosse  high  school.  Dr.  Peffley  and  his 
wife  have  many  warm  friends  in  this  locality, 
and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the  Red  Men, 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  in  his  life  exemplifies  the  beneficent 
spirit  of  these  organizations,  which  inculcate  in 
man  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  life. 

H.  H.  LONG,  M.  D.  In  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  advancement  is  not  easily  secured.  It  comes 
through  true  merit  and  can  not  be  obtained  by 
gift  or  by  purchase.  One  must  be  well  qualified 
in  the  profession,  for  in  no  other  calling  is  pre¬ 
tense  so  easily  discovered  as  among  those  who  en¬ 
gage  in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  That 
Dr.  Long  has  a  large  patronage  is  indicative  of 
his  skill  and  ability. 

Dr.  Long  was  born  on  the  nth  of  January, 
1862,  in  Allen  county,  Indiana.  His  father,  Will¬ 
iam  Long,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years  in  Noble  county,  Indiana,  after 
a  long  and  useful  career.  His  father,  Jacob  Long, 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  he,  too,  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming.  At  an  early  day  in 
the  development  of  Ohio  he  removed  to  that 
state,  and  located  in  Ashland  county,  where  he 
improved  a  new  farm.  He  was  of  Dutch  lineage. 
The  mother  of  Dr.  Long  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Susan  Muldoon,  and  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  when  a  little  maiden  of  six  years  she  left  the 
Emerald  Isle  and  with  her  parents  came  to  the 
new  world,  living  for  a  time  in  New  York  and  af¬ 
terward  in  Michigan,  while  later  she  came  to  In¬ 
diana  and  established  her  home  in  Fort  Wayne. 
She  is  still  living  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy- 
five  years,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Ligonier.  By 
her  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  have  mar¬ 
ried  and  have  families  of  their  own.  One  of  the 
grandchildren  has  passed  away,  and  with  this  ex¬ 
ception  and  that  of  the  father  of  Dr.  Long,  all 
of  the  family  still  survive. 

Dr.  Long  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  in  his 
mother’s  family  of  seven  children,  and  was  a 
lad  of  six  years  at  the  time  of  his  parents4  removal 
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to  Elkhart  county,  Indiana,  where  he  pursued 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Millersburg 
and  later  attended  the  Goshen  Normal  school. 
Subsequently  he  began  teaching  in  his  home  dis¬ 
trict,  and  later  spent  two  years  as  a  teacher  in 
the  graded  school  at  Wakarusa.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  reading 
during  his  leisure  hours,  and  when  two  years 
had  been  spent  at  Wakarusa  he  went  to  New  Car¬ 
lisle,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  year. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  drug  business 
which  he  conducted  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Gar¬ 
rett,  enjoying  a  successful  trade.  In  this  way  he 
accumulated  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  college 
expenses,  and  for  two  years  was  a  student  in 
Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago.  Later  he  fol¬ 
lowed  teaching  and  farming,  his  time  being  thus 
occupied  for  three  years,  during  which  he  was  a 
resident  of  New  Carlisle,  Indiana.  He  then  be¬ 
came  business  manager  for  the  Baldwin  racing 
stable,  and  visited  all  the  large  race  courses  in 
America  during  two  seasons.  This  was  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  funds  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  medical  education,  and  once  more  he 
entered  Rush  Medical  College,  where  he  completed 
the  prescribed  course,  being  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1893.  During  the  periods  of  vacation 
he  was  engaged  in  dispensary  and  hospital  work, 
and  thus  added  practical  experience  to  his  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge,  becoming  much  more  profi¬ 
cient  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

Dr.  Long  at  once  located  in  Kingsbury,  and 
has  remained  here  through  the  succeeding  years, 
enjoying  a  large  patronage,  for  time  has  proved 
his  efficiency,  and  the  public  gives  him  its  confi¬ 
dence.  He  is  a  member  of  the  LaPorte  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  and  thus  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  ad-, 
vanced  thought  of  the  profession.  His  practice 
is  very  extensive,  covering  a  large  territory,  and 
his  brethren  of  the  medical  fraternity  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  worth. 

Chi  the  20th  of  November,  1886,  Dr.  Long 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Fawcette, 
of  New  Carlisle,  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Evaline  (Baldwin)  Fawcette.  They  have 
become  the  parents  of  three  children :  Victor  F., 
born  in  March,  1890;  Ethel,  born  September  25, 
1897;  and  Harold,  born  January  31,  1901. 

The  Doctor  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  affil¬ 
iations,  prominent  in  the  party  and  a  trusted 
leader  in  its  ranks.  He  has  served  as  county 
coroner  for  two  terms,  and  is  now  trustee  of  the 
township.  Local  advancement  and  national  prog¬ 
ress  are  both  causes  dear  to  his  heart,  and  his  in¬ 


fluence  is  ever  given  on  the  side  of  improvement 
and  of  good  citizenship.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  his  genial  disposition  has  made  him  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  his  brethren  of  tfiese  fraternities. 

NOAH  TRAVIS,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of 
LaPorte  county  now  residing  in  Kingsbury,  was 
born  on  Stillwell  Prairie,  in  Pleasant  township, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1841.  Sixty-two  years 
have  since  come  and  gone,  during  which  time 
he  has  been  a  witness  of  the  great  transformation 
which  has  been  wrought  as  the  work  of  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  forward.  His  father, 
Curtis  Travis,  was  a  native  of  New  York  and 
came  Jo  LaPorte  county  in  pioneer  times,  making 
the  journey  on  foot  across  the  country.  He  lo¬ 
cated  in  Pleasant  township,  where  his  remaining 
days  were  passed,  and  he  bore  an  active  part  in 
promoting  civilization  here  and  in  upbuilding  the 
county  along  lines  of  material  advancement.  He 
was  a  son  of  John  Travis,  who  it  is  supposed  was 
a  native  of  New  York.  The  mother  of  Noah 
Travis  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  A.  Miller, 
and  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  was  reared 
in  LaPorte  county.  Curtis  Travis  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  sixtv-five  years,  and  his  wife,  sur¬ 
viving  him  for  some  time,  died  when  about 
eighty-one  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters, 
all  of  whom  reached  years  of  maturity. 

Noah  Travis  is  the  third  child  and  the  eldest 
son  of  this  family.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
township  upon  the  home  farm  where  his  birth 
occurred,  and  he  remained  under  the  parental 
roof  until  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  assisting 
in  the  work  of  the  fields  from  the  time  of  early 
spring  planting  until  crops  were  gathered  in  the 
late  autumn.  He  was  married  February  19, 
1868,  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Hagaman,  who  was  bom 
in  Virginia  November  14,  1847,  a  daughter  of 
Marenes  Hagaman,  who  was  also  a  native  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  Mr.  Travis  located  upon  a  farm 
of  his  own  in  Union  township  near  the  village  of 
Tracy,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  also 
in  the  operation  of  a  sawmill  for  many  years. 
He  then  purchased  the  old  homestead  in  Pleasant 
township  and  located  upon  it  about  1883.  There 
he  remained  until  his  removal  to  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte,  where  he  resided  for  five  years,  when  he 
returned  to  his  farm.  Later,  however,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Kingsbury,  where  he  bought  the 
home  which  he  now  occupies.  He  still  owns 
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some  valuable  farming  property,  including  one 
tract  of  two  hundred  acres  and  another  tract  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  a  half  acres.  All 
of  this  is  well  improved,  and  in  addition  to  his 
fields  he  owns  good  residence  property  in  Kings¬ 
bury.  All  that  he  possesses  has  been  acquired 
through  his  own  efforts,  and  his  realty  holdings 
are  now  extensive  and  valuable. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  have  been  born  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  but  two  of  the  sons  are 
now  deceased,  Jay  and  Ernest.  Harry,  the  eldest, 
is  a  farmer  living  in  Union  township ;  Clay  fol¬ 
lows  farming  near  LaPorte;  Nettie  is  at  home, 
having  finished  the  twelfth  grade  in  school ;  Earl 
is  engaged  in  farming  on  the  old  homestead ; 
and  Ethel  is  yet  with  her  parents,  being  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

Having  spent  his  entire  life  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  Mr.  Travis  is  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  and  is 
thoroughly  informed  concerning  its  history  and 
what  it  has  accomplished.  He  has  been  deeply 
interested  'in  its  advancement,  and  has  given 
hearty  co-operation  to  many  movements  for  the 
general  good.  He  votes  with  the  Republican 
party  and  has  been  one  of  its  stanch  advocates 
since  he  cast  his  first  ballot  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Protestant  church, 
and  his  life  has  been  characterized  by  honorable 
principles  and  by  unfaltering  fidelity  to  his  pro¬ 
fessions. 

ALBERT  C.  FREESE  is  a  popular  official  of 
LaPorte,  his  popularity  being  based  upon  his 
efficiency  and  personal  worth.  He  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  as  city  treasurer,  and  up  to  the  time  when 
he  became  the  incumbent  in  this  position  he  was 
identified  with  mercantile  interests  here.  A  na¬ 
tive  son  of  LaPorte  county,  he  was  born  in  Scipio 
township,  February  29,  i860.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  when  a  young  mar. 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  making 
his  way  direct  to  LaPorte  county,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  1855.  Later  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Minnie  Rhode,  who  was  also  born  in  Germany. 
He  now  resides  on  a  farm  in  Pleasant  township, 
being  one  of  the  energetic,  persevering  agricul¬ 
turists  of  the  community.  He  is  now  serving  as 
road  supervisor  of  his  township,  and  is  a  well 
known  and  highly  respected  citizen.  His  wife 
died  in  1899. 

Albert  C.  Freese  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
and  early  became  familiar  with  the  work  of  field 
and  meadow,  to  which  he  devoted  his  energies 
when  not  engaged  with  the  duties  of  the  school¬ 
room.  He  acquired  a  good  education  and  re¬ 


mained  on  the  farm  until  1881,  when  he  came  to 
LaPorte,  and  for  four  years  was  engaged  in  the 
agricultural  implement  business.  He  was  then 
a  clothing  salesman  for  about  ten  years  in  the 
employ  of  D.  C.  McCollum,  after  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  grocery  merchant,  forming  a  partnership 
with  F.  B.  Heusi,  under  the  firm  name  of  Freese 
&  Heusi.  Theirs  became  one  of  the  leading  and 
popular  grocery  houses  of  the  city,  and  their 
trade  reached  very  profitable  proportions.  In  the 
early  part  of  1903,  however,  Mr.  Freese  discon¬ 
tinued  his  mercantile  relations,  selling  out  to  his 
partner  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  city 
treasurer  of  LaPorte,  February  5,  1903.  He  was 
chosen  to  this  position  by  special  election,  and  is 
proving  a  worthy  incumbent  in  the  office,  the 
duties  of  which  are  now  quite  important  and 
onerous,  as  the  expenditures  for  public  improve¬ 
ments  are  constantly  increasing  with  the  city's 
growth.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

In  LaPorte  Mr.  Freese  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Louisa  Dust.  They  belong  to  the 
German  Lutheran  church,  and  have  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  home  with  beautiful  surroundings  at  1212 
Jackson  street. 

JACOB  LYBROOK,  who  is  filling  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  postmaster  in  Kingsbury,  and  is  one  of  the 
worthy  citizens  of  the  county,  was  born  in  Union 
county,  Indiana,  May  27,  1822.  Few  residents 
of  the  state  have  for  more  than  eighty  years 
looked  forth  upon  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ly- 
brook  bears  the  impress  of  the  historic  annals  of 
Indiana,  and  his  memory  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  pioneer  past  and  the  progressive 
present  with  all  its  evidences  of  an  advanced  civi¬ 
lization. 

John  Lybrook,  his  father,  was  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  in  1807  came  to  Indiana,  locating  in 
Union  county,  where  he  followed  the  occupation 
of  farming.  He  was  a  son  of  Philip  Lybrook, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  America  from 
Germany  when  a  young  boy,  and  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  John  Lybrook 
continued  to  make  his  home  in  Union  county, 
Indiana,  until  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  depart¬ 
ed  this  life.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Frances  Toney  and  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  in 
which  state  her  girlhood  days  were  passed.  She 
died  when  sixty  years  of  age.  By  her  marriage 
she  had  became  the  mother  of  twelve  children, 
eight  sons  and  four  (laughters,  all  of  whom 
reached  mature  years  except  one,  although  but 
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two  are  now  living,  Jacob  and  his  sister  Cather¬ 
ine,  the. wife  of  N.  A.  McMeans,  of  Henry  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lybrook  is  the  seventh  child  of  this  fam¬ 
ily,  and  was  reared  in  Union  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  remained  until  nineteen  years  of  age, 
his  youth  being  spent  on  the  home  farm.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  primitive  schools  of  that  day  and  had 
a  high  school  course  in  Rush  county,  Indiana. 
When  a  young  man  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Michi¬ 
gan  and  took  charge  of  a  sawmill  owned  by  his 
father.  For  four  years  he  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber  in  that  state,  and  then  returned 
to  Union  county,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  for 
about  one  year.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  went  to  Henry  county,  Indiana,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  there  for 
about  seven  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  per¬ 
iod  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business,  building 
a  steam  sawmill,  and  in  this  enterprise  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  party.  After  three  years,  however, 
he  sold  his  interest  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Starke  county,  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming,  having  traded  his  milling  property  for 
a  tract  of  land.  His  attention  was  then  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits  until  1864,  when  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  country's  call  for  aid,  enlisting  in 
Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  In¬ 
diana  Volunteer  Infantry,  as  a  private.  With 
that  command  he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

When  hostilities  had  ceased  and  peace  was  re¬ 
stored  Kir.  Lybrook  returned  to  Starke  county, 
Indiana,  where  his  family  had  remained  during 
his  absence.  He  then  resumed  farming,  which  he 
carried  on  there  until  1873,  when  he  sold  his 
property  and  came  to  LaPorte  county,  settling 
on  Stillwell  prairie,  where  he  continued  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  for  about  two  years. 
At  .the  time  he  rented  another  farm,  and  in  1883 
he  purchased  the  property  where  he  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Kingsbury.  He  then  accepted  a  position 
as  mail  messenger  on  the  Wabash  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  acting  in  that  capacity  for  five 
years.  He  .was  appointed  postmaster  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1897,  by  President  McKinley  and  is  still 
filling  the  position. 

In  1852  Mr.  Lybrook  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Jane  Jarrett,  a  native  of  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  and  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Malinda  (Crawford)  Jarrett,  who  were  natives 
of  Virginia.  In  their  family  were  seven  children, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Lybrook  is  the  eldest,  and  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  her  parents  removed  to  Henry 
county,  Indiana,  where  her  girlhood  days  were 


passed.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lybrook  have  been 
bom  five  children :  Leonidas  M.,  who  is  now 
residing  in  Kingsbury ;  Frances,  the  wife  of  P. 
A.  Banks,  of  Crown  Point,  Indiana;  William, 
who  makes  his  home  in  Charlotte,  Michigan; 
Charlie,  who  is  now  in  Alaska ;  and  Harry,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Lybrook  holds  membership 
with  the  Patton  Post  No.  147,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  at  LaPorte,  and  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Kingsbury. 
His  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  Indiana,  and  he 
has  a  deep  and  strong  attachment  for  the  state 
of  his  nativity.  His  life  has  been  quietly  yet 
honorably  passed,  and  because  of  his  sterling 
worth  of  character  he  has  gained  the  regard  and 
friendship  of  many  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  in  contact. 

CARL  STOLTZ.  Residing  on  a  farm  in 
section  24,  Cass  township,  LaPorte  county,  and 
ranking  with  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
vicinity,  is  found  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Carl 
Stoltz.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1831,  and  in  the  fatherland  he 
was  reared  to  mature  years,  there  attending 
school  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen. 
His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a  farm,  and  for 
three  years  he  served  as  a  saddler  in  the  German 
army.  In  the  year  of  his  marriage,  1857,  he  came 
with  his  bride  to  America,  landing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  without  means,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  with 
which  to  make  the  journey.  After  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  abode  in  Cass  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  he  worked  for  others  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  was  able  to 
purchase  a  small  farm  in  this  township,  which 
he  subsequently  sold,  and  then  became  the  owner 
of  a  portion  of  the  place  where  he  now  resides. 
His  first  purchase  consisted  of  forty  acres,  but 
as  time  rewarded  his  well  directed  efforts  he  ad¬ 
ded  to  this  tract  until  he  became  the  owner  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which  he  has 
since  divided  into  two  farms,  each  containing 
two  hundred  and  ten  acres,  but  much  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  has  since  been  given  to  his  children,  and  he 
is  now  living  retired  from  active  business  cares. 

In  1857,  in  Germany,  Mr.  Stoltz  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Hundt,  a  native  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  fatherland,  and  eight  children  have 
been  born  of  this  union,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  as  follows :  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Gus 
Cosauka ;  Edward,  a  resident  of  Nebraska ;  Her¬ 
man  E.,  who  married  Tillie  Boldt,  who  was  bom 
in  Germany  and  was  but  three  years  of  age  when 
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brought  to  this  country;  Gusta,  the  wife  of  W. 
H.  Wendt,  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana ;  Gust  C,  who 
is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Cass  town¬ 
ship;  Amelia,  the  widow  of  William  Jenkins; 
Lena,  the  wife  of  William  Greger ;  and  William, 
who  is  a  telegraph  operator  at  South  Wanatah. 
In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Stoltz  has  been  a 
life-long  Republican,  and  for  several  years  served 
as  superintendent  of  roads:  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Cass 
township,  and  in  his  younger  days  Mr.  Stoltz 
was  very  active  in  church  work,  having  held 
office  therein  for  a  long  period. 

CHARLES  H.  MILLER.  The  business 
record  and  the  official  record  of  Charles  H.  Miller 
are  alike  commendable,  for  in  both  relations  he 
has  been  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  and 
has  shown  himself  worthy  of  public  regard.  He 
is  now  serving  as  county  auditor  and  makes  his 
home  in  LaPorte,  but  previous  to  his  election 
to  this  office  he  resided  in  Michigan  City,  where 
almost  his  entire  life  has  been  passed.  He  is  a 
native  son  of  LaPorte  county,  and  one  whose 
record  is  a  credit  to  the  city  and  locality.  His 
birth  occurred  in  1859,  ^is  parents  being  Charles 
H.  and  Friedericka  (Luesch)  Miller,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Germany,  whence  they  came 
to  America  in  the  early  fifties,  locating  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  The  father  was  a  mechanic,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  an  employe  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Car  Works.  He  continued  to  make 
his  home  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1872.  His  widow  still  survives  him  and  makes 
her  home  with  her  son  Charles. 

In  the  schools  of  Michigan  City  Charles  H. 
Miller  mastered  the  common  branches  of  English, 
and  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  duties  of  life  which 
come  when  text  books  are  laid  aside  and  one 
enters  the  business  world.  In  early  life  he 
learned  the  cigar-maker’s  trade,  and  after  work¬ 
ing  for  some  years  as  a  journeyman  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  cigar  factory  and  store  of  his  own  in 
Michigan  City,  it  soon  becoming  one  of  the 
popular  industries  of  that  place.  He  manufac¬ 
tured  a  product  noted  for  excellence,  and  because 
of  the  high  grade  of  cigars  which  he  sold  he  soon 
won  a  liberal  and  gratifying  patronage. 

His  fellow  townsmen,  recognizing  his  worth 
and  ability  and  his  fitness  for  office,  elected  him  to 
the  position  of  city  treasurer  in  the  spring  of 
1898.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  the  1st  of  September  following  and  was  the 
incumbent  for  the  regular  term  of  four  years. 
So  well  had  he  served  the  people  as  the  guardian 


of  the  public  exchequer  that  in  the  spring 
of  1902  he  was  again  made  the  nom¬ 
inee  of  his  party  and  was  again  elected, 
but  he  served  only  a  brief  part  of  his 
second  term,  for  in  November,  1902,  he 
received  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  county  auditor  and  was  elected  by  a  good 
majority.  He  then  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
that  office,  in  which  he  has  already  established 
a  reputation  as  a  careful,  thorough  and  efficient 
incumbent.  His  clerks  and  deputies  are  well 
chosen,  being  competent  people,  and  the  business 
of  the  office  is  carried  forward  in  a  systematic 
manner,  promptness  and  efficiency  being  two  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  the  place.  Mr. 
Miller  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  stanch  and 
active  in  support  of  the  party  and  its  principles, 
and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  its  platform. 

Socially  he  is  also  prominent.  He  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he 
has  attained  the  Knight.  Templar  degree  in  the 
York  Rite,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  EJks  and  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
canum.  He  is  genial,  cordial  and  affable 
in  manner,  free  from  ostentation  or  display,  and 
his  genuine  worth  and  kindly  disposition  have 
gained  him  a  host  of  warm  friends  throughout 
his  native  county.  March  4,  1885,  Mr.  Miller 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Snyder,  of 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana. 

JOHN  EMERY,  who  is  filling  the  position 
of  a  trustee  in  Hudson  township  and  resides  on 
section  28,  where  he  carries  on  general  farming, 
was  born  July  29,  1866,  his  birthplace  being  the 
farm  on  which  he  is  now  living.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Nathan  Emery,  was  a  resident  of 
New  Hampshire  and  was  of  Irish  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestry!  His  son  Moses,  the  father  of 
John,  was  born  in  the  old  Granite  state  and  was 
yet  unmarried  when  he  came  to  LaPorte  county 
in  1845.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
wedded  Miss  Rebecca  Haines,  a  native  of  Ohio. 
They  first  took  up  their  abode  in  Berrien  county, 
Michigan,  and  then  in  St.  Joseph  county.  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  after  a  short  time  removed  to  the  farm 
upon  which  Mr.  Emery  now  resides.  The  fa¬ 
ther  devoted  his  entire  life  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
development  of  the  county  along  this  line.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  his  township  for  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  years,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  supporting  with  zeal  and  energy  all  in¬ 
terests  that  he  believed  would  contribute  to  pub- 
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lie  progress  and  substantial  upbuilding.  His  po¬ 
litical  allegiance  was  given  to  the  Republican 
party  and  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  growth  and  insure  its  success,  and  still 
resides  in  Hudson  township,  having  attained  the 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His  wife 
lived  to  be  about  seventy-six  years  of  age.  They 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
and  one  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

John  Emery,  who  is  the  youngest  child  of  the 
family,  was  reared  upon  the  old  homestead  and 
is  indebted  to  the  public  school  system  of  the 
county  for  the  early  educational  advantages  he 
enjoyed.  After  attending  the  district  schools, 
however,  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  high 
school  at  New  Carlisle,  Indiana.  Farm  work 
has  been  familiar  to  him  from  an  early  age,  for 
in  his  youth  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  work 
of  field  and  meadow.  As  he  neared  manhood  he 
desired  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own,  and  sought 
a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life’s  journey. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  1892,  he  was  joined  in 
wedlock  to  Miss  Anna  McLellan,  a  daughter  of 
Andrew  and  Alice  (Crawford)  McLellan.  She 
was  born  in  Scipio  township,  LaPorte  county, 
October  30,  1864,  and  is  an  estimable  lady.  One 
little  son  was  born,  Everett  V.,  in  the  second 
grade.  The  young  couple  began  their  domestic 
life  upon  the  old  homestead  farm,  where  he  has 
since  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-rais¬ 
ing.  He  has  upon  his  place  good  grades  of  cattle, 
and  annually  he  harvests  rich  crops  which  are 
indicative  of_  the  care  and  labor  which  he  be¬ 
stows  upon  the  fields.  His  farm  comprises  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  acres,  and  everything 
about  the  place  is  neat  and  thrifty  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Emery  takes  an  active  part  in  affairs  per¬ 
taining  to  the  general  welfare,  and  is  a  public- 
spirited  and  progressive  citizen.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  his  township,  which  position 
he  still  holds.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to 
the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  is  a  stanch  and 
earnest  advocate.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  the  Modern  Woodmen  at  New  Carlisle.  As 
he  has  always  lived  in  this  county  his  life  history 
is  known  to  many  of  the  citizens,  who  recognize 
in  his  career  much  that  is  worthy  of  respect. 
Accordingly  he  is  given  the  public  regard  and  has 
gained  the  friendship  and  favor  of  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Emery  have  in  their  pos¬ 
session  three  of  the  old  parchment  deeds — one  exe¬ 
cuted  by  President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  bearing 
the  date  of  July  1,  1831,  and  the  next  two  exe¬ 


cuted  by  President  Martin  VanBuren,  bearing  the 
following  dates:  March  15,  1837,  and  June  30. 
1837.  These  make  thirteen  deeds  of  this  kind 
found  in  old  LaPorte  county,  and  they  are  valu¬ 
able  heirlooms  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Emery. 

ALBERT  H.  LEIST,  the  present  postmaster 
of  Michigan  City,  has  lived  in  this  city  all  his  life 
and  bases  his  chief  claim  to  honor  on  his  good 
and  efficient  citizenship  in  whatever  business  he 
has  engaged.  He  is  one  of  three  sons  born  to 
Henry  and  Mary  (Voss)  Leist,  the  other  two 
being  Charles  and  George,  the  latter  now  de¬ 
ceased.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Germany, 
and  his  father  came  to  America  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  living  in  New  York  for  some  years, 
after  which  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  also 
spent  a  number  of  years.  He  learned  the  car¬ 
penter’s  trade  early  in  life  and  became  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  builder,  and  on  his  removal  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  was  connected  with  building  operations 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1881.  His  political  support  was  given  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  as  is  his  good  wife,  who  survives  him 
and  is  now  living  in  Michigan  City. 

Albert  H.  Leist  was  born  in  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  November  14,  1865,  and  has  made  his 
home  throughout  life  in  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  early  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade  and  cabinet-making  under  the  supervision 
of  his  father.  He  never  devoted  himself  to  his 
trade  for  any  length  of  time,  for  he  secured  a 
clerkship  in  the  dry-goods  store  of  C.  F.  H.  Cars- 
tens,  and  was  thus  employed  for  six  years.  He 
then  became  deputy  postmaster  during  President 
Harrison’s  administration,  and  acted  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  four  years,  after  which  he  was  elected 
city  clerk,  and  remained  in  this  position  for  four 
years.  Before  his  term  as  city  clerk  \vas  up  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  in  1898,  and  in  1902  was  reappointed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  As  the  present  incumbent 
of  Jhis  office  he  is  discharging  his  duties  with 
promptness  and  fidelity,  and  he  has  systematized 
the  work  of  the  office  and  has  given  uniform 
satisfaction  and  become  a  popular  official. 

December  15,  1892,  Mr.  Leist  was  married 
to  Miss  Lena  Gould,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  daughter  of  Homer  Gould,  who  was  born  in 
Indiana,  while  her  mother  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
and  Mrs.  Leist  is  one  of  six  children.  Mr.  Leist  is 
a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and 
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he  also  affiliates  with  Washington  Lodge  No.  93, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  with  Lodge  No.  342,  Benevo¬ 
lent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  with 
the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  in  all  these  organiza¬ 
tions  he  has  been  true  to  their  beneficent  and  fra¬ 
ternal  teachings.  He  has  always  voted  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket,  and  has  always  been  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  office.  Among  his  stanchest  friends  are  many 
who  have  known  him  from  boyhood,  and  who 
esteem  him  for  the  honorable  and  straightforward 
career  he  has  made  in  his  native  city. 

DR.  NELSON  S.  DARLING,  for  forty- 
three  successive  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  LaPorte,  is  one  of  the  oldest  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  profession  in  northern  Indiana, 
and  has  not  only  maintained  his  position  among 
the  leaders  of  the  medical  fraternity  but  has 
taken  part  in  much  of  the  public  and  social  life 
of  LaPorte,  so  that  he  is  accounted  one  of  her 
honored  citizens.  Dr.  Darling's  ancestors  on  both 
sides  were  of  the  best  New  England  stock,  and 
among  them  for  many  generations  have  been  men 
and  women  of  culture  and  high  standing  in  their 
respective  callings.  He  is  the  sixth  in  order 
of  descent  from  the  original  American  emi¬ 
grant,  who  came  from  Wales  and  settled  in 
Massachusetts. 

Thomas  Darling,  the  father  of  Dr.  Darling, 
was  bom  in  Mendon,  Worcester  county,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  was  a  farmer.  In  the  early  fifties 
he  left  New  England  and  came  to  a  farm  near 
Pine  Lake,  Center  township,  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana,  adjoining  the  farm  of  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas  West  Darling,  who  had  settled  in  this 
vicinity  nearly  twenty  years  before,  being  one  of 
the  first  comers  and  aiding  materially  in  the 
county's  development.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1857,  Thomas  Darling  lived  for  a  time  in 
LaPorte.  Subsequently  he  went  to  live  with  a  son 
in  Decatur,  Nebraska,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  November  15,  1870.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Theodosia  (Russell)  Darling,  who  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  was  a  descendant  of  William 
Russell,  who  came  from  England  about  1640  and 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Darling  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1831,  and  resided  there  with  his  pa¬ 
rents  and  later  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  He 
attended  school  for  one  year  in  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went  to  Ohio, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  with  an  elder 
brother  in  Elyria.  After  a  year  in  school  there 
he  became  a  student  in  the  high  school  at  Colum¬ 


bus,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated.  Later  he 
entered  Starling  Medical  College  at  Columbus, 
and  with  Professor  R.  L.  Howard  as  his  principal 
preceptor,  graduated  with  the  class  of  1853.  For 
the  next  seven  years  Dr.  Darling  was  engaged 
in  practice  at  London,  the  county  seat  of  Madi¬ 
son  county,  Ohio,  but  in  i860  he  came  to  La¬ 
Porte,  where  he  has  been  steadily  pursuing  his 
calling  up  to  the  present  time.  His  power  as  a 
medical  practitioner  has  increased  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year,  and  there  are  no  others  in  the  city  who 
more  fully  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
While  his  work  has  been  profitable  to  himself,  he 
has  also  been  a  benefactor  to  his  fellows,  in  which 
consists,  perhaps,  the  greatest  reward  for  the 
conscientious  physician. 

Dr.  Darling  has  a  pleasant  home,  and  the 
children  who  have  been  reared  there  have  found 
honorable  places  in  life’s  activities.  Howard  W., 
the  eldest,  is  now  a  prominent  wholesale  lumber¬ 
man  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  having  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  he  gives  liberally  of  his  time  and  means  to 
the  Congregational  church  and  Fairmount  Col¬ 
lege  and  other  philanthropies  of  Wichita.  Eliza 
is  the  wife  of  Professor  Hull,  head  master  of 
Orchard  Lake  Military  Academy,  Michigan. 
Grace  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Madden,  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Both  of  these 
daughters  are  graduates  of  Michigan  University 
at  Ann  Arbor,  and  were  teachers  prior  to  their 
marriage.  Richard  West  Darling  is  a  wholesale 
furniture  dealer  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Harry  B. 
is  city  editor  of  the  LaPorte  Argus-Bulletin. 
Nelson  S.,  Jr.  is  one  of  the  founders  and  owners 
of  the  Oklahoma  Sash  and  Door  Company,  a 
large  wholesale  plant  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa  territory.  Russell  T.,  the  seventh  of  Dr. 
Darling’s  children,  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Dr.  Darling  has  been  a  factor  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  LaPorte  public 
library  in  1864,  and  his  assistance  has  always 
been  counted  upon  in  all  of  that  city's  beneficent 
enterprises.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  the 
secretary  and  for  a  time  the  president  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  County  Medical  Society,  was  county  physi¬ 
cian  for  several  years,  also  secretary  of  the  city 
board  of  health  for  four  years,  and  for  one  term 
served  as  councilman.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  pension  examining  board  of  sur¬ 
geons  during  the  Harrison  administration.  He 
is  a  warm  friend  of  education,  progress  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and  has  done  much  for  the  development  of 
the  city  along  these  lines.  LaPorte  has  long 
numbered  him  among  its  prominent  representa- 
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tives,  and  through  almost  two  generations  he  has 
been  the  loved  family  physician  in  many  a  house¬ 
hold.  . 

FRANK  WALKER,  who  follows  farming 
on  section  21,  Hudson  township,  was  bom  on 
section  16,  of  the  same  township,  his  natal  day 
being  the  16th  of  May,  1866.  His  parents  were 
Obediah  and  Jane  Rilla  (Solloway)  Walker,  the 
former  a  native  of  Switzerland  county,  Indiana, 
and  the  latter  of  Glenville,  Ohio.  The  father  was 
but  four  years  of  age  when  his  mother  removed 
to  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana,  with  her  family. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Iowa,  lo¬ 
cating  near  Des  Moines,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  journeyed  westward  to  California,  making 
the  trip  with  ox  teams.  He  crossed  the  plains 
after  the  primitive  manner  of  the  times,  enduring 
all  the  hardships  of  that  long  journey  over  the 
arid  region  of  the  west,  and  through  the  mountain 
passes.  His  first  wife  died  while  on  the  way. 
He  remained  for  four  years  in  that  state,  being 
employed  in  a  store.  He  then  returned  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  New  York  to  Indi¬ 
ana,  locating  in  St.  Joseph  county,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years.  He  then  established  his 
home  on  a  farm  where  his  widow  now  resides, 
on  section  16,  Hudson  township,  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  days  he  gave  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war  he  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  government 
by  donning  the  blue  uniform  and  going  to  the 
south  in  defense  of  his  country.  For  three  years 
he  served  as  a  soldier  and  proved  his  valor  on 
many  a  battlefield.  He  was  equally  loyal  in  times 
of  peace,  and  for  three  different  times  was 
elected  township  trustee  of  Hudson  township. 
He  was  also  justice  of  the  peace  for  several 
years,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  political 
work,  being  very  decided  in  his  views  and  un¬ 
faltering  in  support  of  the  principles  which  he 
believed  contained  the  best  elements  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
post  at  New  Carlisle,  and  enjoyed  pleasant  com¬ 
panionship  with  his  old  comrades  in  military 
service.  He  died  June  22,  1901,  and  is  still  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife.  They  became  the  parents  of 
four  children :  Charles,  Major,  Frank  and  Grace, 
the  daughter  being  the  wife  of  John  Miller. 

Frank  Walker  is  the  youngest  son  and  third 
child  of  this  family.  To  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  native  county  he  is  indebted  for  the 
educational  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  and 
which  prepared  him  for  life’s  practical  duties. 


He  remained  with  his  parents  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  assisting  his  father  on  the  home 
farm,  and  then  went  upon  the  lakes,  but  after 
two  weeks*  experience  as  a  sailor  he  returned  and 
operated  his  father’s  farm  for  five  years.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
which  business  he  followed  continuously  until 
1893?  when  he  again  resumed  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  locating  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  on  section  21,  Hudson  township.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  resolute  purpose,  of  strong  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  his  business  affairs  is  capable,  gaining 
a  good  financial  return  from  his  labors. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1902,  .Mr.  Walker 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Hamilton, 
of  Miller,  Buffalo  county,  Nebraska.  She  was 
born  in  Rolling  Prairie,  but  when  three  years  of 
age  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Nebraska,  her 
father  being,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Buffalo 
county,  ana  it  was  there  that  Mrs.  Walker  was 
reared  and  educated.  Their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  one  daughter,  Alameda.  Their 
pleasant  home  is  located  on  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres,  to  which  Mr.  Walker  gives  his  time  and 
energies  "so  that  it  is  now  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  is 
now  serving  as  assessor  of  his  township,  being 
elected  in  a  strong  Republican  district,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  party  outnumbering  the  Democrats  two 
to  one.  This  fact  indicates  his  personal  popular¬ 
ity  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Masonic  Order  at  New  Carlisle,  Terre  Coupee 
Lodge  No.  204,  and  also  belongs  to  the  tent  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees  in  the  same  place. 

GOTTLIEB  MARKS,  an  old  resident  of 
section  26,  Cas  township,  is  one  of  the  German 
farmers  who,  with  their  sturdy  industry  and  in¬ 
telligent  perseverance,  made  the  swamp  land  of 
southern  LaPorte  county  as  fertile  a  district  as 
is  to  be  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  county, 
and  while  they  became  prosperous  themselves  at 
the  same  time  added  immeasurably  to  the  mater¬ 
ial  wealth  of  the  county. 

*  Mr.  Marks  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
October  8,  1830,  and  was  reared  and  educated 
in  his  native  country.  He  also  served  three 
years  in  the  German  army.  He  did  not 
progress  toward  material  wealth  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  1866  he  set  out  for  America,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  LaPorte  county  with  a  family  and  almost 
no  money.  He  worked  by  the  day  in  order  to  get 
a  start,  and  later  bought  twenty  acres  of  the 
marsh  land  in  Cass  township,  which  formed  the 
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nucleus  for  his  present  fine  farm.  He  lived  in  a 
log  house  for  the  first  few  years,  and  meager 
enough  were  the  comforts  which  were  the  lot  of 
the  family.  But  he  was  progressing  toward  his 
goal,  and  kept  adding  parcels  of  land  to  his 
original  acreage  until  he  now  has  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  show  for  his  hard  toil.  He 
has  lived  almost  forty  years  in  this  township,  so 
that  he  has  been  identified  in  great  measure  with 
its  entire  history,  and  has  taken  no  small  part  in 
its  upbuilding  and  development. 

Mr.  Marks  was  married  before  coming  to  this 
country  to  Miss  Louisa  Bockhouse,  a  native  of 
Germany.  Four  children  were  born  to  them  in 
the  fatherland,  and  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
were  bom  since  coming  to  LaPorte  county,  as 
follows :  Emestina,  Emile,  Tillie,  Albert,  Her¬ 
man, Sophia,  Gottlieb,  Emma,  and  Lena,  who  is 
deceased.  Mrv  Marks  has  always  affiliated  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  in  religion  is  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  which  he  is  a  trustee. 
He  has  much  to  show  for  the  years  of  his  life 
spent  .in  this  county,  and  besides  rearing  a  family 
of  industrious  and  honorable  sons  and  daught¬ 
ers,  he  has  a  place  of  esteem  among  his  fellow 
citizens,  who  honor  him  for  his  true  and  manly 
worth  and  his  earnest  endeavors. 

WILLARD  D.  NORTON,  a  successful 
young  lawyer  at  115  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
is  of  the  third  generation  of  a  family  who  have 
made  LaPorte  county  their  home,  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  seventy  years,  which  is  nearly 
the  extent  of  authentic  history  concerning  that 
county.  Mr.  Norton,  as  was  also  his  father,  was 
bom  in  the  old  house  that  was  erected  in  Union 
township  by  his  grandfather  and  which  is  still 
standing  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  youthful 
epoch  of  LaPorte  county’s  history.  The  family 
are  well  known  and  held  in  high  regard  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Norton  himself,  though  for  the  past 
ten  years  immersed  in  his  duties  as  a  rising  at¬ 
torney  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  remains  true  to 
the  home  of  his  youth  and  early  joys,  and  is  still 
kindly  remembered  by  his  friends  there. 

Mr.  Norton’s  grandfather,  David  H.  Norton, 
was  bom  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  and  in 
1834  emigrated  west  to  the  new  town  of  Chicago, 
passing  through  LaPorte  county  on  his  way.  He 
arrived  in  what  has  become  the  great  western 
metropolis  with  a  wagon  and  team,  and  in  ex¬ 
change  for  these  valuable  articles  of  property 
was  offered  a  piece  of  Chicago  land  and  the  tavern 
at  which  he  stopped.  But  the  marshy  appearance 
of  the  town  was  not  at  that  time  very  encourag¬ 


ing  to  investors,  and  he  returned  to  the  green 
woodlands  and  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies  of 
LaPorte  county.  In  1834,  as  mentioned  in  the 
general  history  of  LaPorte  county,  he  settled  in 
Union  township,  and  in  the  following  year  took 
up  a  tract  of  government  land,  property  that  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  members 
of  the  Norton  family.  This  old  and  honored 
pioneer  passed  away  in  1886,  but  his  generation 
is  still  represented  in  LaPorte  county  by  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Phebe  Stewart,  who  is  now  over  ninety  years 
of  age  and  whose  venerable  years  are  filled  with 
memories  of  the  early  days  of  LaPorte  county. 

Howell  E.  Norton,  the  father  of  Willard  D. 
Norton,  was  bom  on  the  old  homestead  in  1841, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  especially  in  the 
ever  changing  conditions  of  this  western  country, 
that  he  passed  his  life  on  this  same  farm  and 
died  there  September  9,  1894.  He  was  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  LaPorte  county,  and  was 
successful  in  the  different  departments  of  life. 
He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and,  while  he 
often  helped  his  friends  in  the  various  campaigns, 
never  sought  office  for  himself.  He  married  Miss 
Lucy  J.  Hand,  a  native  of  New  York  state.  Her 
parents  located  in  Wisconsin  when  she  was  one 
year  old,  and  she  remained  there  until  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  she  came  to  LaPorte  county  to 
teach  school,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Nor¬ 
ton  in  this  county.  She  still  lives  in  LaPorte, 
with  her  daughter,  Miss  Marietta  Norton. 

Mr.  Willard  D.  Norton  was  born  in  Union 
township,  two.  miles  east  of  Kingsbury,  LaPorte 
county,  October  31,  1869.  He  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  LaPorte  in  1888,  having  spent 
his  boyhood  on  the  farm,  and  then  entered  Michi¬ 
gan  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  spent 
three  years  in  the  classical  and  literary  courses. 
He  then  matriculated  in  the  law  department  of 
the  same  institution,  whose  head  was  then  the  re¬ 
nowned  jurist,  Judge  Cooley,  and  was  graduated 
in  1893.  In  the  same  year  he  located  for  practice 
in  Chicago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  a 
year  and  a  half  spent  at  LaPorte  in  the  settlement 
of  his  father’s  estate,  he  has  been  in  Chicago 
ever  since,  and  has  a  satisfactory  general  prac¬ 
tice. 

Mr.  Norton  did  not  follow  the  political  cleav¬ 
age  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  but  as  an 
adherent  of  the  Republican  party  makes  himself 
quite  valuable  in  local  politics.  He  is  a  man  of 
personality,  genial  disposition,  and  manifest  abil¬ 
ity,  and  his  honorable  career  in  the  past  decade 
as  well  as  his  great  promise  for  the  future  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  LaPorte  coun- 
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ty’s  native  sons  who  have  sought  distinction  in 
other  fields.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Hamilton  Club,  and  his  college  fraternity  is  the 
Alpha  Tau  Omega. 

Mr.  Norton  was  married  in  Chicago,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1899,  to  Miss  Helen  Loomis,  a  native  of 
Chicago,  but  whose  parents  lived  in  LaPorte 
from  1882  to  1896.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  have 
a  little  daughter,  Laura  Hope. 

JOHN  W.  DAVIDSON,  now  deceased,  is 
well  remembered  by  many  of  the  residents  of 
LaPorte  county  as  a  man  of  sterling  traits  of 
character,  reliable  in  business,  faithful  in  citizen¬ 
ship  and  honorable  in  all  life's  relations.  He 
made  his  home  on  section  3,  Union  township. 
His  birth  occurred  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  June 
10,  1844,  and  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Perry  and 
Sophia  (Hickman)  Davidson,  who  were  natives 
of  Maryland.  John  W.  was  reared  in  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  and  pursued  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  remained  upon  his  father's 
farm  until  his  marriage,  which  important  event 
in  his  life  was  celebrated  in  1866,  the  lady  of  his 
choice  being  Miss  Eliza  Ellen  Underwood,  a 
native  of  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  born  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1843.  Her  father,  Benjamin  Under¬ 
wood,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  through¬ 
out  his  entire  life  followed  the  occupation  of 
farming.  He  lived  to  be  about  fifty-three  years 
of  age.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Sarah  Lewis,  was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  there  reared  and  married*  She  became  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  Keystone  state,  save  Mrs.  Davidson 
and  her  younger  brother.  Mrs.  Davidson  is  the 
ninth  child  and  youngest  daughter  in  the  family 
and  was  reared  in  the  state  of  her  nativity. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson 
located  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  1874,  when  they  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana.  Here  they  first  lived  in  Pleas¬ 
ant  township,  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
LaPorte,  and  in  1886  they  took  up  their  abode 
upon  the  farm  where  Mrs.  Davidson  now  resides. 
Her  husband,  who  engaged  in  general  farming, 
was  also  a  dealer  in  hay,  grain  and  live-stock. 
He  carried  on  an  extensive  business  and  was 
never  known  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  his  fellow  men  in  any  trade  transactions.  His 
methods  were  honorable,  and  owing  to  his 
straightforward  dealing  and  his  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  he  accumulated  a  comfortable  competence. 
To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  five  children: 
Isabel,  now  at  home ;  William  A.,  who  married 


Clara  Warner;  Kimball,  at  home;  Lillie  M.,  the 
wife  of  Edward  Safford ;  and  Grace,  who  is  also 
with  her  mother. 

Mr.  Davidson  took  a  very  active  part  in  public 
affairs  and  endorsed  every  movement  and 
measure  that  he  believed  would  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  county  and  its  substantial 
upbuilding.  He  voted  with  the  Democracy  when 
questions  of  national  importance  were  involved, 
but  his  ballot  at  local  elections  was  cast  regard¬ 
less  of  party  affiliations,  his  support  being  given 
to  the  candidates  whom  he  considered  best  quali¬ 
fied  for  office.  He  died  July  26,  1898,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Kingsbury  cemetery. 
Mrs.  Davidson  still  owns  the  old  home  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  she  rents. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Friends  church,  and  is 
a  most  estimable  lady,  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  the  county. 

JONATHAN  SNOOK,  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Michigan  City,  is  numbered  among  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  war,  and  is  a  representative  of  a  pio¬ 
neer  family  of  this  county.  He  was  bom  in  Miff¬ 
lin  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  15th  of  August 
1836,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Kriepp) 
Snook,  also  natives  of  the  Keystone  state.  The 
former  was  a  son  of  Henry  Snook,  who  was  bom 
in  New  Jersey,  but  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
when  a  young  man,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Miss  Goss,  and  was  a  native  of  England. 
He  was  of  Holland  Dutch  descent  and  his  death 
occurred  on  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  when  about  eighty  years  of  age.  Henry 
Knepp,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Snook, 
claimed  Pennsylvania  as  the  state  of  his  nativity, 
and  he,  too,  followed  the  tilling  of  the  soil  as  a 
life  occupation.  By  his  first  marriage  he  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  three  children,  and  by  his 
second  wife  he  had  a  large  family  of  children. 

Henry  Snook,  the  father  of  Jonathan  Snook, 
took  up  his  abode  in  Michigan  in  1852,  locating 
on  a  farm  in  Colon  township,  St.  Joseph  county, 
where  he  improved  his  land  and  made  his  home 
until  his  life’s  labors  were  ended  in  death,  in 
1870,  when  he  had  passed  the  fifty-ninth  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  journey  of  life.  His  wife  was  called 
to  her  final  rest  in  1857,  when  about  forty  years 
of  age.  They  were  members  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
four  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  five  of  the  num¬ 
ber  are  still  living,  namely:  Jonathan;  Man*, 
wife  of  Reuben  Kline,  of  Vistula,  Indiana ; 
Henry,  who  resides  on  the  old  homestead  near 
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Colon,  Michigan  ;  Hattie,  the  wife  of  Lloyd  Le- 
land,  of  Genoa,  Illinois;  and  Emma,  the  wife  of 
John  Neuman,  also  a  resident  of  Colon  township, 
Michigan. 

Jonathan  Snook  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
life  in  the  commonwealth  of  his  nativity,  Penn- 
sylvania^  his  education  being  received  in  the  old- 
fashioned  log  schoolhouses  of  those  days.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Michigan,  remaining  under 
the  parental  roof  until  his  twentieth  year,  when 
he  began  the  battle  of  life  for  himself,  working 
at  the  carpenter’s  trade  there  for  one  year,  while 
for  the  two  following  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation  in  Iowa.  Returning  thence 
to  his  home  in  Michigan,  he  labored  on  a  farm 
and  also  devoted  some  time  to  the  carpenter’s 
trade. 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Snook  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Civil  war,  entering  Company  G,  First  Michi¬ 
gan  Infantry,  the  first  regiment  that  left  the 
state,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  three  months’ 
term  of  enlistment  he  re-enlisted  in  Company  A, 
Fifteenth  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which 
he  served  until  the  21st  of  September,  1864.  He 
entered  the  ranks  as  a  private,  but  on  account  of 
meritorious  service  was  made  second  lieutenant 
and  first  lieutenant,  commanding  the  company. 
During  his  military  career  he  participated  in  the 
following  battles :  first  Bull  Run,  Pittsburg 
Landing,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  and 
served  throughout  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign. 
When  he  enlisted  for  the  second  time  his  brother 
Abraham  went  with  him  and  the  latter  died  from 
fever  -contracted  at  Vicksburg. 

After  the  close  of  his  army  service  Mr.  Snook 
returned  to  his  home  in  Michigan,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1865  moved  to  the  southern  part  of 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  where  he  purchased  a 
farm  and  spent  the  following  three  years,  after 
which,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  accordingly 
removed  to  Union  Mills.  One  year  later  he  went 
to  Wanatah,  and  in  1872  came  to  Michigan  City, 
where  he  has  ever  since  made  his  home.  In  the 
spring  following  his  arrival  here  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  in  which  he 
has  served  almost  continuously  since,  and  for 
two  terms  was  also  the  township  assessor.  He 
has  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to 
real  estate  operations,  having  had  charge  of  the 
Wood’s  Park  addition,  and  he  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  pension  business. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Snook  was  celebrated 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1862,  while  at  home  on 
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recruiting  service,  when  Miss  Lovina  Kern  be¬ 
came  his  wife.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Yost  and 
Polly  (Romig)  Kern.  One  son  has  been  born  of 
this  union,  Allen  J.,  who  married  Freda  Leusch, 
and  they  have  two  children, — Eva  and  Owen. 
For  his  second  wife  Allen  J.  Snook  chose  Annie 
Shultz,  who  is  now  also  deceased.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Snook  are  Spiritualists,  and  in  his 
fraternal  relations  the  former  is  a  member  of 
Michigan  City  Lodge  No.  265,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  hav¬ 
ing  been  identified  with  that  order  since  1868. 
He  gives  a  loyal  and  earnest  support  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  main¬ 
tains  pleasant  relations  with  his  old  ^arrny  com¬ 
rades  of  the  blue  by  his  membership  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  affiliating  with  G. 
V.  Rawson  Post  No.  46. 

WILLIAM  H.  REPLOGLE,  who  during  his 
business  career  was  actively  connected  with 
farming  interests,  but  is  now  living  a  retired  life 
in  LaPorte,  was  born  at  the  old  Replogle  home¬ 
stead  in  Center  township,  LaPorte  county,  Au¬ 
gust  26,  1834,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
is  now  the  oldest  living  native  citizen  of  the 
county.  His  father,  Jacob  Replogle,  was  born  at 
Morrison’s  Cove,  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1800,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Booher)  Replogle,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  an  early  day  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Buckeye  state  they  removed  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Ohio,  and  from  there  to  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  where  their  remaining  days  were 
passed. 

Jacob  Replogle,  the  son,  first  visited  LaPorte 
county  in  the  fall  of  1833,  and  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  purchased  some  land  in  what  later  became 
Center  township.  Returning  to  Miami  county, 
Ohio,  which  was  then  his  home,  he  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  remove  to  this  county,  and  took  up  his 
abode  here  in  April,  1834,  bringing  his  family 
with  him  unloading  his  household  goods  on  the 
place  which  still  remains  the  Replogle  home¬ 
stead  in  Center  township.  He  was  then  closely 
associated  with  the  early  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  his  part  of  the  county,  and  aided  in 
reclaiming  the  wild  land  for  the  purposes  of 
civilization.  He  prospered  in  his  work,  becoming 
very  successful,  and  was  universally  esteemed  be¬ 
cause  of  his  many  good  qualities  and  his  worth 
as  a  progressive  pioneer  citizen.  A  quaint  okl 
oil  painting  of  his  home  and  grounds,  including 
himself  as  one  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground, 
was  executed  in  1854  by  a  Mr.  Fletcher,  an  artist 
of  considerable  renown  in  those  days.  It  is  a 
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valued  possession  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Orr,  of  La- 
Porte,  a  sister  of  W.  H.  Replogle.  Jacob  Rep- 
logle  died  May  5,  1886,  honored  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  his  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Sina  Jones,  passed  away  several 
years  ago.  She  was  a  worthy  pioneer  woman,  an 
able  assistant  to  her  husband,  and  numbered 
friends  in  most  of  the  pioneer  households  of  the 
county. 

William  H.  Replogle  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm,  and  the  occupation  with  which  he  became 
familiar  in  his  youth  he  has  made  his  life  work. 
He  obtained  his  education  in  the  primitive 
schools  of  the  early  days.  He  came  to 
the  pioneer  home  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  parents  in  this  county,  and  amid 
frontier  surroundings  his  boyhood  and  youth 
were  passed.  After  arriving  at  years  of  maturity 
he  began  farming  on  his  own  account,  and  his 
farm  in  Center  township  is  now  very  valuable, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  land  in  this 
county  and  to  the  improvements  he  has  made 
upon  it.  In  1884  he  removed  to  LaPorte,  and  has 
since  resided  in  the  city,  but  yet  personally 
superintends  the  operation  of  his  farm,  which 
annually  returns  to  him  a  good  income. 

In  1858  Mr.  Replogle  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Hupp,  who  was  born  in 
Center  township,  LaPorte  county,  in  1838,  a 
daughter  of  Abram  Hupp,  an  early  settler  here. 
The  Hupps  are  Virginians,  having  come  to  Indi¬ 
ana  from  the  Shenandoah  valley.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.- Replogle  were  bom  two  children,  Orpheus 
E.  and  Mrs.  Etta  Belle  Kerr. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Replogle  is  a 
Democrat,  and  for  four  years  was  city  council¬ 
man  from  the  fifth  ward.  As  an  official  he  did 
all  in  his  power  for  the  improvement  and  material 
benefit  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  discourag¬ 
ing  any  needless  expenditure  of  money,  and  his 
course  won  the  endorsement  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  as  shown  by  his  re-election.  He  has  ever 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  agricultural  advance¬ 
ment  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  for  several 
years  was  connected  with  the  county  fair  as  a 
department  superintendent. 

WALTER  VAIL.  Among  the  earnest  men 
whose  depth  of  character  and  strict  adherence  to 
principle  excite  the  admiration  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Mr.  Vail  is  prominent.  His  life 
has  ever  been  characterized  by  absolute  fidelity 
to  duty  in  all  relations,  and  he  stands  to-day  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  Michigan  City — strong  in 
his  honor  and  good  name,  in  the  respect  of  his 


fellow  men  and  in  the  success  he  has  achieved. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  always  in  an  official  capacity. 

Mr.  Vail  is  a  native  son  of  LaPorte  county, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  city  of  LaPorte 
on  the  2 1st  of  August,  1846.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Isaac  Vail,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey 
and  was  well  advanced  in  years  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  settling  in  St. 
Joseph  county,  Indiana.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  first  union  being  with  Sarah  Thom,  while 
for  hfs'  second  wife  he  chose  Sarah  ShotwelL 
By  these  two  marriages  he  had  seventeen  chil¬ 
dren. 

Edward  Vail  the  father  of  Walter  Vail,  was 
born  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  and  in  1845  ^e“ 
came  a  resident  of  LaPorte,  Indiana,  where  he 
remained  for  many  years.  Establishing  a  jewelry 
store,  he  long  conducted  business  along  that  line, 
and  was  numbered  among  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  city.  He  married  Miss  Emily  Allen,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Connersville,  Indiana,  and  a  daughter  of 
John  Allen,  who  at  an  early  epoch  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  state  made  his  way  to  Connersville 
in  a  canvas-covered  wagon,  traveling  after  the 
primitive  manner  of  the  times.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of  the  locality 
in  pioneer  times  and  died  when  well  advanced  in 
years.  He,  was  also  twice  married.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Vail  were  bom  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  and  five  of  the  family  are  yet  living: 
Walter;  John  A.,  of  Engadine,  Michigan:  Ed¬ 
ward,  of  Wichita,  Kansas ;  Emily  A.,  of  LaPorte; 
and  Kate  A.,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  kindergarten 
schools  of  LaPorte.  The  father  died  in  LaPorte 
in  1882,  when  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  the 
mother’s  Meath  occurred  July  1,  1902,  when  she 
was  seventy-six  years  of  age.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  while  his  wife  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  congregation  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation  in  LaPorte.  Politically  Mr.  Edward  Vail 
was  a  Whig  until  the  dissolution  of  the  party, 
when  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  Republican 
party. 

Walter  Vail  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  city  and  attended  the  public 
schools  there  until  he  entered  Earlham  College, 
at  Richmond,  Indiana.  When  but  a  boy  he  en¬ 
tered  the  army  in  defense  of  the  Union,  enlisting 
in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Indiana  Infantry,  serving  for  six  months  on  land 
and  then  joining  the  United  States  navy  as  pay- 
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master’s  clerk  tinder  the  late  Albert  B.  Clark,  in 
the  south  gulf  squadron.  He  was  thus  engaged 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  about  two  years,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  home.  Some  years  later 
the  subject  of  securing  a  pension  for  Mr.  Vail 
was  agitated,  and  perhaps  nothing  more  clearly 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  man  than  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Washington  saying:  “Kindly 
withdraw  and  cancel  all  papers  in  relation  to 
claim  for  pension.  I  do  not  need  it  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  do  not  in  my  judgment  entitle  me 
to  it.”  Many  a  man  who  did  not  render  half  the 
service  which  Mr.  Vail  did  is  now  receiving  a 
monthly  payment  from  the  government.  In  com¬ 
ment  upon  his  course  in  this  matter  the  New 
York  Times  said:  “Walter  Vail,  of  Michigan 
City,  deserves  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  and  should  receive  their  plaudits.  He 
accepts  and  acts  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in 
one  of  President  Cleveland’s  veto  messages  that 
while  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
support  the  government  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  support  the  people.  Vail  respects 
himself.  It  i§  about  the  first  duty  of  man  to 
so  bear  himself  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  own  self- 
respect.” 

After  his  return  from  the  war  Mr.  Vail  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
LaPorte  as  a  bookkeeper  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1873,  when  he  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Michigan  City.  He  was  its 
first  cashier,  then  became  its  vice  president,  and 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  its  president. 
This  institution  has  always  followed  a  safe,  con¬ 
servative  business  policy,  and  under  the  able 
management  of  its  president  it  is  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing,  its  business  annually  increasing  in  volume 
and  importance.  Mr.  Vail  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  and  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  City  Trust  &  Savings  Com¬ 
pany,  and  as  a  representative  of  financial  circles 
here  is  prominent  and  trustworthy. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1873,  Mr.  Vail  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Georgiana  Truesdell,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Harvey  and  Catherine  (Tryon)  Truesdell, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  New  York.  Her 
father  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  they  were  married  in  this  state.  Five 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail :  Harvey 
Edward,  who  died  in  early  childhood;  William 
Walter,  who  is  assistant  cashier  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Michigan  City;  George  Trues¬ 
dell,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Michigan 
City  Trust  &  Savings  Company;  Caradora  and 
another  who  died  in  infancy. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail  hold  membership  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  of  which  Mr.  Vail  is  serving  as 
senior  warden,  while  he  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
diocese  of  Michigan  City.  He  belongs  to  Acme 
Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Council, 
R.  &  S.  M. ;  and  Michigan  City  Commandery  No. 
30,  K.  T.  He  is  also  connected  with  Murat 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  high  honors 
in  Masonry  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  as  he 
is  a  past  grand  commander  of  the  Knights  Temp¬ 
lar  of  Indiana.  He  has  likewise  attained  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  the 
Indianapolis  Consistory,  and,  November  20,  1882, 
he  received  in  Boston  the  thirty-third  degree. 
In  his  political  views  Mr.  Vail  is  an  earnest  Re¬ 
publican,  and  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  several 
state  conventions  of  his  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  prison  directors  of  the  state  of 
Indiana  for  three  years,  and  he  has  served  as 
mayor  of  Michigan  City  for  two  years,  his  ad¬ 
ministration  being  of  a  character  that  promoted 
the  substantial  improvement  and  benefit  of  the 
.municipality.  He  is  a  man  of  distinctive  ability,, 
and  his  character  is  one  which  is  above  a  shadow 
of  reproach.  He  has  been  faithful  to  the  high 
offices  in  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  serve, 
and  is  widely  known  and  respected  by  all  who 
have  been  at  all  familiar  with  his  honorable  and 
useful  career. 

JOHN  R.  WEAVER,  who  is  conducting  a 
first-class  livery  stable  at  127- 129  Fourth  street, 
Michigan  City,  and  has  a  comfortable  residence 
at  315  Pine  street,  is  one  of  LaPorte  county’s  na¬ 
tive  sons  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  citizens.  He  has  been  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  activity  during  his  lifetime,  has  rail¬ 
roaded,  has  filled  public  offices,  and  in  his  present 
business  has  achieved  good  success  during  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  born  in  Galena  township, 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  October  2,  1852.  His 
father,  Henry  Weaver,  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  a  son  of  a  farmer  who  was  born,  lived 
and  died  in  that  state  at  an  advanced  age.  Henry 
Weaver,  who  was  also  a  farmer,  came  to  Indiana 
at  an  early  day,  and  located  in  Galena  township, 
LaPorte  county,  where  he  improved  a  farm  and 
reared  his  family.  He  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  near  Zionsville,  Boone  county,  where 
he  died  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His 
first  wife  was  Catharine  Martin,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  who  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
having  been  the  mother  of  eight  children,  six 
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sons  and  two  daughters,  five  of  whom  are  living, 
as  follows :  Joseph,  John  R.,  James,  George,  and 
Martha,  wife  of  Arthur  Gilbert,  of  Pleasant  Lake, 
Steuben  county,  Indiana.  Both  parents  of  these 
children  were  Methodists.  Mr.  Henry  Weaver 
married  for  his  second  wife  a  Mrs.  Abrams. 
Jacob  Martin,  the  father  of  the  first  Mrs.  Henry 
Weaver,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Galena  township,  La- 
Forte  county,  where  he  owned  a  fine  farm,  and 
was  also  justice  of  the  peace  for  some  years. 

John  R.  Weaver  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Galena  township,  and  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  there.  On  leaving  the  farm  he  went 
to  railroading  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  first 
as  a  passenger  brakeman  and  later  as  a  freight 
brakeman.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  deputy 
sheriff  of  LaPorte  county  under  F.  D.  Bowen, 
with  whom  he  served  four  years,  then  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  period  with  William  Everhart,  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  with  A.  F.  Earl.  In  1888  he  embarked 
in  the  livery  business  in  Michigan  City,  and  has 
successfully  continued  that  business  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  a  good  establishment,  en¬ 
joys  a  fine  patronage,  and  is  popular  with  all 
classes  of  citizens.  He  is  now  serving  as  county 
commissioner,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in 
November,  1900,  and  is  president  of  the  board. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  served  four 
years  as  deputy  coroner.  He  has  been  efficient 
and  upright  in  every  capacity,  whether  in  public 
or  private  life,  and  his  citizenship  partakes  of  the 
solidity  and  enterprise  which  have  so  much  to 
do  with  the  general  welfare  and  progress. 

On  June  26,  1883,  Mr.  Weaver  was  married 
to  Miss  Anna  Baldwin,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Baldwin.  Mrs.  Weaver  was  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  before  her  marriage.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  marriage  are  Guy  and  Earl,  and  an 
adopted  daughter,  Catherine.  Mrs.  Weaver  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mr. 
Weaver.,  affiliates  with  the  Elks,  the  Modern 
Samaritans  and  the  Ben  Hur  societies. 

JOHN  M.  ADAMS,  a  long-time  resident  on 
section  5,  Dewey  township,  has  spent  his  entire 
life  since  childhood  in  the  southern  part  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  he  has  made  himself  a  name 
for  integrity,  honest  dealings,  industry  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  an  advanced  and  progressive  agricul¬ 
turist.  Not  many  years  ago  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  was  thought  to  be  waste  and  unprofitable  land, 
but  such  men  as  Mr.  Adams,  who  have  had  the 
foresight  to  anticipate  the  development  of  the 
land's  fertility  and  the  industry  and  perseverance 


to  ditch  and  tile  and  drain  the  marsh  and  swamp 
flats,  have  reaped  a  rich  reward  and  to-day  culti¬ 
vate  as  productive  fields  and  harvest  as  big  crops 
as  any  in  northern  Indiana.  Mr.  Adams  has  not 
only  been  prominent  in  this  work  of  development 
and  improvement  of  Dewey  township’s  material 
resources,  but  has  been  at  the  front  in  many 
public  affairs,  has  held  various  offices  of  trust, 
in  the  discharge  of  whose  duties  he  has  promoted 
education  and  other  progress  toward  civic  ideals, 
and  altogether  is  a  man  whose  substantial  char¬ 
acter  and  worth  as  a  citizen  may  be  relied  upon 
as  the  bulwarks  of  a  community  and  a  nation. 

Orville  Adams,  his  father,  was  a  native  of 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  and  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  in  1868,  locating  on  the  place  of 
which  a  part  is  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Adams. 
He  remained  on  his  farm  until  November,  1894, 
when  he  retired  from  a  busy  and  successful  career, 
and  moved  into  Union  Mills,  where  he  died  May 
25,  1900,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Dewey  township.  He  was 
a  life-long  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Union  Mills.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Amanda  M.  Hill,  a  native  of  Livingston 
county,  New  York,  whence  she  moved  to  Litch¬ 
field  county,  Connecticut.  She  is  still  living  in 
Union  Mills.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  sons 
and  one  daughter,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy. 
H.  M.  is  a  resident  of  Union  Mills;  George  C.  is 
a  resident  of  Allegan  county,  Michigan ;  and  A. 
E.  is  a  resident  of  Marshall  county,  Indiana. 

John  M.  Adams  was  born  at  Lakeville,  Litch¬ 
field  county,  Connecticut,  July  28,  1858,  and  is 
•the  third  child  and  second  son  of  his  parents. 
He  came  to  Dewey  township,  LaPorte  county,  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  He  was  educated  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  and  at  the  school  in  Wanatah,  James 
O'Brien  being  one  of  his  teachers.  After  his 
marriage  he  began  farming  on  a  part  of  the  home¬ 
stead,  with  a  house  of  three  rooms,  but  since  then 
has  built  a  fine  residence,  has  ditched  his  land  and 
placed  numerous  improvements  on  it,  and  his 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  is  one 
of  the  model  places  of  the  township.  The  original 
homestead  comprised  seven  hundred  acres. 

November  4,  1883,  Mr.  Adams  married  Miss 
Viola  Williams,  a  native  of  Porter  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  the  daughter  of  George  and  Angeline 
(Lambert)  Williams,  who  came  from  Berrien 
county,  Michigan,  to  Porter  county  about  1861. 
Mrs.  Adams  was  reared  in  Porter  county,  re¬ 
ceiving  her  education  in  the  schools  there  and  in 
the  normal  at  Valparaiso,  and  she  taught  school 
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in  Porter  county  for  several  years  before  her 
marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  have  three  sons, 
all  at  home  and  attending  school  at  LaCrosse,  as 
follows :  John  M.,  Jr.,  Arthur  L.  and  Ralph  C. 

In  the  public  life  of  the  community  Mr. 
Adams  has  performed  his  due  share.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  township  from  1894  to  1900,  and 
during  his  incumbency  of  this  important  local 
office  the  fine  high  school  building  was  erected  at 
LaCrosse  costing  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  and 
his  efforts  had  much  to  do  with  making  the  school 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  his  political  views,  and  fraternally  is  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  at  Wanatah, 
Wanatah  Tent  No.  41,  and  he  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
LaCrosse. 

WILLARD  PLACE  ALLEN,  who  has  been 
prominently  connected  with  business  interests  in 
LaPorte  county  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  two  extensive  estates,  is  a  representative 
in  both  the  paternal  and  materal  lines  of  old,  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  honored  pioneer  families  of  north¬ 
ern  Indiana.  He  was  born  in  LaPorte,  June  10, 
1847,  a  son  of  James  M.  and  Eliza  J.  (Place) 
Allen.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Israel  Allen, 
came  from  England  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
whence  he  afterward  removed  to  Virginia. 

The  maternal  grandfather  was  Colonel 
Willard  Allen  Place,  who  was  born  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  of  a  well-to-do  family.  He  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  education,  and  in  1818  removed  to 
Burlington,  Ohio,  ten  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
where  he  learned  the  cabinet-maker's  trade. 
While  living  there  he  was  called  out  to  do  mili¬ 
tary  duty  and  was  elected  captain  of  a  light  rifle 
company.  Subsequently  he  was  made  major  of 
the  regiment  that  was  organized  by  William 
Harrison,  a  son  of  General  William  Henry  Harri¬ 
son,  and  afterward  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  this  regiment.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
1831,  he  started  on  an  exploring  trip  to  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  and  decided  to  make  this  his 
future  home.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio  and 
brought  his  family  to  this  county  in  1832,  set¬ 
tling  on  section  18,  Center  township.  In  that 
year  he  aided  in  building  the  first  log  cabin  in 
LaPorte,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lake  Shore 
depot.  For  several  years  he  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming.  In  1834  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner,  which  office  he  held  for  many 
years,  and  in  1837  was  elected  associate  judge, 
acting  in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  In  1840 


he  was  elected  county  treasurer  and  served  for 
two  terms,  while  in  1848-9  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  legislature.  Thus  in  many  offices  he 
manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  welfare  of  the  public 
by  his  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him.  He  became  financially 
interested  in  the  first  railroads  that  were  built 
through  LaPorte  county,  and  for  some  time  was 
land  agent  for  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  &  Chicago 
Railroad.  In  1857,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
State  Bank  of  LaPorte,  he  was  elected  a  director 
and  later  served  for  five  years  as  its  president. 
In  1843  he  sold  Ids  farm  property  and  removed 
to  the  city,  remaining  an  active  factor  in  its 
financial,  business  and  political  circles  until  his 
death.  He  always  took  an  active  part  in  the 
development  of  its  industrial  and  financial  inter¬ 
ests,  and  was  also  the  president  of  the  LaPorte 
County  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  A  man  of  marked  ability  and  strong  force 
of  character,  he  aided  largely  in  the  substantial 
development  of  his  adopted  county,  and  his  efforts 
were  of  lasting  benefit. 

James  M.  Allenr  the  father  of  W.  P.  Allen, 
was  born  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia, 
in  1813,  and  at  the  ag;e  of  eighteen  years  left 
home  and  came  to  the  west,  going  first  to  Chicago. 
After  a  short  time,  however,  he  came  to  LaPorte, 
in  1835,  arriving  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Andrews  family,  who  were  among  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  county.  James  M.  Allen  estab¬ 
lished  a  store  and  carried  on  merchandising  un¬ 
til  1852,  when  he  removed  to  one  of  the  three 
farms  which  he  had  previously  purchased  and 
which  became  known  as  the  Allen  place.  It  is 
located  in  Center  township  and  adjoins  the  city 
of  LaPorte  on  the  south.  Here  Mr.  Allen  lived 
until  a  few  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  September  15,  1893,  in  his  home  in  La¬ 
Porte,  for  his  last  days  were  spent  in  the  city. 
He  was  well  known  as  a  most  capable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  applying  business  principles  to  the 
management  of  his  lands.  Year  by  year  he  added 
to  his  possessions,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  built  the  Allen 
block  on  Main  street  in  LaPorte,  in  1852,  and 
through  the  control  of  his  business  affairs  added 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  county.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  breeding,  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  and  of  splendid  appearance,  and,  in  fact, 
was  a  high  type  of  manhood.  His  wife,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio,  came  to  LaPorte  county  at  five 
years  of  age  with  her  parents.  Here  she  spent 
her  remaining  days,  her  death  occurring  at  La¬ 
Porte,  March  21,  1900. 
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Willard  P.  Allen  was  five  years  old  when 
his  parents  removed  to  the  Allen  farm  south  of 
the  city,  and  there  he  was  reared,  attending  the 
schools  of  LaPorte.  After  completing  his  educa¬ 
tion  he  accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  and 
later  became  a  teller  in  the  State  Bank.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  grocery 
business,  in  which  he  continued  for  a  year  or  two, 
after  which  he  resumed  farming,  locating  on  a 
tract  of  land  north  of  town,  given  him  by  his 
father.  There  he  conducted  a  successful  dairy 
and  stock  business  for  a  few  years,  and  upon  his 
return  to  the  city  he  began  dealing  in  men’s 
furnishing  goods,  carrying  on  trade  in  that  line 
for  several  years.  About  1894  he  retired  from 
merchandising  in  order  to  look  after  his  father’s 
estate,  and  since  his  mother’s  death  he  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  his  own 
property  interests. 

For  the  last  few  years  he  has  also  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  settling  up  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  Judge 
William  Homer  Allen,  deceased,  who  left  valu¬ 
able  property  in  LaPorte  county  and  in  Helena, 
Montana.  Judge  Allen  went  to  Montana  in  the 
days  of  the  Virginia  City  gold  excitement,  in 
1864,  and  in  Last  Chance  gulch  he  took  up  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  upon  which  the 
city  of  Helena  is  now  located,  putting  a  two-wire 
fence  around  it.  Later,  however,  on  account  of 
the  mining  laws,  his  holdings  were  reduced  to 
forty  acres.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  there  in  pioneer  days,  when  the  vigilantes 
committee  was  an  active  factor  in  maintaining 
law  and  order.  For  years  he  was  associated  with 
the  leading  financiers  and  public  men  of  the  state, 
and  his  splendid  character  won  him  the  respect 
of  all.  He  was  kind,  just  and  generous,  and  at 
the  same  time  conducted  extensive  and  important 
business  interests  that  won  him  great  wealth. 
His  death  occurred  in  March,  1899. 

In  LaPorte,  in  1870,  Willard  P.  Allen  was 
married  to  Miss  Thomasine  Person,  a  native  of 
this  county  and  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Per¬ 
son,  a  prominent  early  settler  and  at  one  time 
the  president  of  the  State  Bank.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  have  a  daughter,  Harriet  Crawford.  In 
his  political  views  Mr.  Allen,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  is  a  Democrat,  stanch  and  con¬ 
servative,  and  as  a  citizen  is  deeply  and  actively 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  growth  of  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  contributing  generously  to  many  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  public  good.  His  business  ability  is 
manifest  by  his  capable  conduct  of  important  in¬ 
vested  interests,  and  in  financial  circles  his  name 
is  an  honored  one,  not  alone  because  of  his  posses¬ 


sions,  but  also  because  of  the  straightforward 
methods  he  always  follows  in  commercial  trans-  • 
actions. 

DR.  GEORGE  E.  WASSER,  D.  D.  S.,  den¬ 
tist  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  classed  among  the 
younger  and  energetic  citizens  of  that  thriving 
city,  was  born  at  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  February 
22,  1873,  being  the  son  of  William  and  Catharine 
(Snyder)  Wasser,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania 
and  still  living  there.  Dr.  Wasser  had,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  He 
was  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  on  June  22,  1893.  Three  years  later 
his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.  S.  He  followed  out  his  aptitude 
for  science  when  he  came  west,  and  entered  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Chicago 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  physician.  But 
after  two  years  of  study  there  he  decided  to  take 
up  the  profession  of  dentistry.  Accordingly  he 
entered  the  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Dentistry,  and  in  1896  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  D..D.  S. 

Dr.  Wasser  first  opened  his  office  in  Pontiac, 
Illinois,  and  from  there  went  to  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  1896  he  took  up  his  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  from  the  first  he 
took  rank  among  the  leaders  of  his  profession, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  very  large  and  increasing 
patronage  from  the  public;  in  fact,  his  success 
is  quite  unprecedented  in  the  city  of  LaPorte. 
His  brother,  Dr.  A.  S.  Wasser,  is  now  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  him,  under  the  name  of  Wasser  & 
Wasser. 

In  1897  Ur.  Wasser  was  married  in  LaPorte 
to  Miss  Dollie  Kramer,  the  daughter  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  wholesale  merchant  of  the  place.  Dr.  Was- 
ser’s  most  important  fraternal  connection  is  with 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in 
which  he  is  past  exalted  ruler,  and  during  his 
incumbency  of  this  office  the  fraternity  had  a 
phenomenal  growth.  The  Elks  lodge  in  LaPorte 
is  representative  of  the  best  class  of  citizenship, 
and  Dr.  Wasser  has  done  much  to  promote  its 
influence  and  progress.  He  is  also  a  prominent 
Mason;  is  Master  of  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  41, 
and  a  member  of  Commandery  No.  12,  K.  T. ; 
and  is  Past  Chancellor  Commander  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

Dr.  Wasser  is  dentist  and  oral  surgeon  on  the 
consulting  staff  of  the  Interlaken  Sanatorium  at 
LaPorte  and  is  in  other  wteys  connected  with  the 
public  life  and  the  social  progress  of  his  city. 
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LaPorte  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  place  of  fore¬ 
most  importance  among  the  cities  of  northern 
Indiana,  and  among  the  enterprising  younger 
element  that  has  materially  contributed  to  this 
result,  within  the  last  four  years  especially,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Wasser  deserves  particular  mention. 

ANDREW  J.  WESTERVELT,  a  retired 
farmer  of  LaPorte  and  a  business  man  whose 
energy,  capability  and  sound  judgment  have 
brought  him  affluence,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1837,  his 
parents  being  Abraham  J.  and  Mary  Freeman 
(Blakely)  Westervelt.  The  family,  as  the  name 
indicates,  is  of  Holland  descent,  although  many 
generations  ago  it  was  planted  on  American  soil. 

Abraham  J.  Westervelt  was  born  in  New 
York,  near  Poughkeepsie,  and  in  early  life 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  When  a  young 
man  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  followed  car¬ 
pentering  in  that  place  and  in  New  York  city. 
While  in  the  Empire  state  he  was  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  “Sailors  Snug  Harbor”  on  Staten 
island.  In  1845  he  left  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
came  to  LaPorte  county.  He  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  Scipio  township,  and  was  a  successful 
and  prosperous  farmer  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  business  career.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was 
noted  for  his  proficiency  in  carpentering,  and 
after  following  farming  for  some  time,  he  re¬ 
tired  from  business  cares  and  spent  his  last  years 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  former  labor. 
On  emigrating  westward  he  landed  at  Michigan 
City,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1845,  and  by  harvest 
time  he  had  his  house  in  Scipio  township  en¬ 
closed,  doing  nearly  all  the  work  himself.  He 
lived  an  energetic,  useful  life,  and  was  well  and 
favorably  known  in  LaPorte  county.  In  1868 
he  retired  from  his  farm  and  made  his  home  in 
the  city  of  LaPorte  until  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  March  11,  1888.  His  wife,  who  was 
bom  in  New  York  city,  was  a  member  of  the  well 
known  Freeman  family  of  New  Jersey.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Westervelt  in  New  York  city, 
and  died  in  LaPorte,  January  23,  1886. 

Andrew  J.  Westervelt  attended  school  in  La¬ 
Porte,  and  later  became  a  student  in  Racine 
College,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  while  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  college  of  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania,  he 
prepared  for  the  business  world.  He  has  had  an 
interesting  and  varied  career,  and  although  num¬ 
bered  among  the  pioneer  people  of  LaPorte 
county  and  always  active  and  interested  in  its 
affairs,  he  has  also  spent  much  time  elsewhere. 
In  1861  he  went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was 


engaged  in  merchandising  for  some  time,  and 
later  he  became  connected  in  an  official  capacity 
with  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  associates  of  William  A.  Pinker¬ 
ton,  and  remained  with  the  agency  for  several 
years.  His  experiences  in  that  connection  would 
form  a  most  thrilling  tale  if  written  out  fully 
and  would  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that 
“truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Mr.  Westervelt  retained  his  interests  in 
farming  in  LaPorte  county,  and  has  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  Scipio  township  upon  a  farm,  con¬ 
ducting  the.  home  property  after  his  father’s 
removal  to  the  city.  There  he  remained  until 
1884,  when  he  purchased  a  residence  in  LaPorte, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home  in  comfortable 
retirement  from  active  business  cares,  save  the 
supervision  of  his  investments.  He  has  always 
been  a  successful  money-maker,  but  is  liberal 
almost  to  a  fault  and  has  given  largely  and  gen¬ 
erously  to  religious  and  charitable  objects. 
Among  his  benefactions  was  a  donation  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Chicago.  His  farm 
in  Scipio  township  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  acres  of  very  fine  land.  He  continued 
to  manage  this  farm  for  several  years  after  his 
removal  to  the  city,  but  recently  has  rented  the 
property.  He  has  never  married,  and  his  home 
is  shared  by  his  sister,  Mary  I.  Westervelt.  She 
has  always  been  an  influential  and  earnest  Christ¬ 
ian  worker,  and  like  her  brother  belongs  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  LaPorte. 

THOMAS  J.  GARWOOD,  one  of  the  pros- 
erous  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  New  Dur- 
am  and  Clinton  townships,  LaPorte  county,  as 
an  energetic  and  progressive  agriculturist  has 
met  with  remarkable  success,  and  is  to-day  the 
owner  of  a  valuable  property  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  as  fine  farming  land  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Garwood  is  the  son  of  John  and  Jane 
(Garwood)  Garwood,  who,  though  of  the  same 
family  name,  were  not  related  by  blood.  John 
Garwood  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1795,  and  his 
wife  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  April 
11,  1800,  and  her  marriage  took  place  in  that 
state.  Mr.  John  Garwood  followed  farming 
throughout  his  life,  and  his  death  occurred  in 
LaPorte  county  in  1867.  In  his  family  were 
nine  children,  namely :  Benjamin,  who  was  born 
in  1819  and  died  in  i860:  John,  born  in  1821  ; 
William,  born  in  1823:  Marv  and  Elizabeth, 
twins,  born  June  24,  1827;  Charlotte,  who  was 
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born  in  April,  1830,  and  died  in  1898;  Thomas 
J. ;  Charles,  who  was  born  in  1836  and  died  in 
1899;  and  James,  born  in  1839. 

Thomas  J.  Garwood  was  born  in  Scipio  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  April  11,  1833.  He  re¬ 
mained  on  the  home  farm  during  youth  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  general  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
neighborhood.  After  leaving  school  he  com¬ 
menced  farming  in  Scipio  township,  and  in  1864 
made  his  first  purchase  of  land,  a  tract  of  eighty- 
eight  acres.  As  years  passed  he  steadily  pros¬ 
pered  in  his  farming  operations,  meeting  with  the 
success  that  usually  follows  the  industrious  and 
enterprising  man,  and  he  has  added  to  his  prop¬ 
erty  till  he  now  has  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

January  31,  1866,  Mr.  Garwood  was  married 
at  Westville  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Conlon,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland,  April  17,  1847,  and  came  to 
America  in  1853  with  her  father's  family,  who 
located  in  LaPorte  county.  Seven  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garwood,  and  the 
family  circle  is  yet  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Frank,  a  farmer  of  New  Durham  township,  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Fannie  (Rose)  Butterfield;  William, 
also  of  New  Durham  township,  married  Miss 
Maggie  Luce ;  Charles,  of  Westville,  married 
Miss  Myrtle  Martin ;  Thomas,  who  lives  at  home, 
married  Miss  Iva  Bray  ton ;  Edward  married 
Miss  Nora  Cathcart  and  resides  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship;  Mary  Edith  and  Robert,  the  youngest,  are 
at  home.  All  the  children  finished  the  eighth 
grade  of  school,  and  Edith  studied  music  at  the 
St.  Rose  Academy  at  LaPorte. 

Mr.  Garwood  is  a  Jacksonian  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  Edith  are 
members  of  the  Precious  Blood  Catholic  church 
at  Wanatah.  They  have  one  of  the  pretty  homes 
of  the  township,  and  their  many  friends  delight 
to  frequent  its  hospitable  threshold.  As  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  Mr.  Garwood  gives  his  support  To 
any  movement  for  the  good  of  the  county  or  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  conies  in  contact 
either  in  business  or  social  life. 

JOHN  WALKER  LUDLOW.  The  history 
of  a  state,  as  well  as  that  of  a  nation,  is  chiefly 
the  chronicles  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  those 
who  have  conferred  honor  and  dignity  upon 
society,  whether  in  the  broad  sphere  of  public 
labors  or  in  the  more  circumscribed  but  not  less 
worthy  and  valuable  realm  of  individual  activity 
through  which  the  public  good  is  promoted.  The 
name  borne  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one 
which  has  stood  exponent  for  the  most  sterling 


personal  characteristics,  the  deepest  appreciation 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  our 
great  republic,  and  one  which  has  been  indis¬ 
solubly  identified  with  the  annals  of  LaPorte 
county  from  an  early  epoch  in  its  history. 

In  1830  John  Walker,  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  this 
county,  this  being  just  one  year  after  the  first 
white  settler  had  located  here,  and  prior  to  the 
county's  organization.  As  the  years  passed  by 
he  became  the  owner  of  extensive  tracts  of  land 
in  the  central  portion  of  LaPorte  county,  having 
at  one  time  owned  the  land  on  which  the  eastern 
and  southern  portions  of  the  city  of  LaPorte  now 
stand,  and  his  excellent  business  ability  and  in¬ 
defatigable  labor  secured  for  him  a  handsome 
competence.  Several  of  his  sons  were  also  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  locality,  and  as  they  all  had  numerous 
descendants  the  Walker  family  was  at  one  time 
a  large  and  influential  one  in  LaPorte  county,  but 
in  later  years  death  has  claimed  many,  and  the 
family  is  now  comparatively  small. 

Oliver  P.  Ludlow,  the  father  of  John  W. 
Ludlow,  was  born  in  Dearborn  county,  Indiana, 
in  1814.  His  father,  Stephen  Ludlow,  removed 
from  New  Jersey  to  Cincinnati,  and  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  that  city  and  labored  earnestly 
for  its  promotion  and  welfare.  His  maternal 
uncle,  Ogden  Ross,  was  also  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  Cincinnati.  Oliver  P.  Ludlow 
was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  As  early 
as  1840  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
pioneers  of  LaPorte  county  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  is  now 
spending  his  declining  years  on  his  homestead 
adjoining  LaPorte  on  the  south,  which  has  been 
his  place  of  residence  for  a  number  of  years  and 
which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  above 
mentioned  John  Walker.  In  his  earlier  life  Mr. 
Ludlow  took  an  active  interest  in  political  matters 
as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  when  the 
Republican  party  was  organized  he  joined  its 
ranks,  having  ever  since  remained  true  and  loyal 
to  its  principles.  At  one  time  he  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  LaPorte  county  Republican  central 
committee.  As  a  companion  on  the  journey  of 
life  he  chose  Eliza  Crawford  Walker,  who  was 
born  in  Shelbvville,  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  La¬ 
Porte  county's  worthy  pioneer,  John  Walker. 
This  union  has  been  separated  by  the  hand  of 
death,  for  in  1872  the  wife  and  mother  was  called 
to  the  home  beyond.  She  exerted  a  broad  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  community  in  which 
she  made  her  home,  and  the  highest  tributes  of 
love  and  respect  were  paid  her. 
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John  Walker  Ludlow  was  born  on  the  old" 
Ludlow  farm  adjoining  LaPorte  on  the  south, 
December  27,  1845,  an^  m  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  he  received  his  elementary  education, 
which  was  later  supplemented  by  a  course  in  Earl- 
ham  College,  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  After  at¬ 
taining  to  years  of  maturity  he  chose  the  tilling 
of  the  soil  as  a  life  occupation,  and  for  many 
years  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
representative  agriculturists  of  the  county.  The 
deserved  reward  of  a  well  spent  life  is  an  honored 
retirement  from  labor  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  former  toil,  and  in  1889,  after  a  useful  and 
beneficent  career,  Mr.  Ludlow  was  enabled  to 
put  aside  the  more  active  cares  of  business,  and 
removed  to  LaPorte,  where  he  is  now  surrounded 
by  the  comforts  that  earnest  labor  has  brought 
to  him. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1872,  Mr.  Ludlow 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Frances  Allen, 
a  daughter  of  James  M.  Allen,  also  a  prominent 
pioneer  of  LaPorte  county,  and  the  history  of 
whose  family  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Mrs.  Ludlow  passed  away  in  death  May  2,  1901, 
leaving  one  son,  Oliver  A.,  who  is  now  serving 
as  secretary  of  the  Johnson  Harness  Company, 
of  this  city.  In  political  matters  Mr.  Ludlow  also 
gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  being 
an  earnest  worker  in  its  cause,  and  in  his  fraternal 
relations  he  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  .  Public-spirited  and 
progressive  in  all  his  ideas,  he  lends  his  influence 
to  all  measures  which  he  believes  useful  to  the 
majority,  and  his  is  the  record  of  a  true  and  loyal 
citizen. 

Mr.  Ludlow's  only  living  brother  is  Oliver 
P.  Ludlow,  Jr.,  who  owns  and  resides  on  the 
farm  formerly  the  homestead  of  his  uncle,  John 
W.  Ludlow,  deceased.  His  wife  is  Melissa 
(Bowen)  Ludlow,  daughter  of  Fitch  D.  Bowen, 
ex-sheriff  and  a  prominent  old-time  resident  of 
the  county.  To  Oliver  P.  Ludlow  and  wife  were 
born  four  children:  Porter  Bowen,  Eliza  C., 
Willard  W.  and  Sarah  Frances. 

WILLIAM  NILES.  Among  the  earnest  men 
whose  depth  of  character  and  strict  adherence  to 
principle  excite  the  admiration  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  is  William  Niles.  Banking  institutions 
are  the  heart  of  the  commercial  body,  indicating 
the  healthfulness  of  trade,  and  the  bank  that 
follows  a  safe,  conservative  business  policy  does 
more  to  establish  public  confidence  in  times  of 
widespread  financial  depression  than  anything 
else.  Such  a  course  has  the  First  National  Bank 
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followed  under  the  able  management  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Niles.  Throughout  his  business  career 
he  has  been  one  of  the  active  men  of  the  county, 
closely  associated  with  its  enterprise  and  progress, 
and  now  he  is  numbered  among  the  well-to-do 
of  his  native  city. 

Mr.  Niles  was  born  in  LaPorte,  September 
27,  1835,  his  parents  being  John  B.  and  Mary 
(Polke)  Niles.  The  ancestral  line  can  be  traced 
back  through  many  generations  to  John  Niles, 
of  Welsh  descent,  who  came  from  Wales  to 
America  and  who  was  one  of  the  company  that 
settled  the  town  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630.  He  took  the  freeman's  oath  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1647. 

Hon.  Samuel  Niles,  the  great-great-grand- 
father  of  William  Niles,  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1731,  and  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  influential  citizen  of  his  community. 
He  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  and  was  one  of 
twenty-eight  counsellors  who  exercised  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government  before  the  constitution  of 
the  new  republic  was  framed. 

His  son,  Nathaniel  Niles,  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Mr.  Niles,  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College  and  became  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  both  a  minister  and  judge,  promi¬ 
nent  both  at  the  bar  and  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  congress,  and  was  the  author  of  a  patriotic 
poem  which  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
those  days  and  aroused  a  loyal  spirit  among  its 
readers. 

William  Niles,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Niles, 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  it  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  members  of  the  family  down 
through  the  different  generations  have  been  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  strong  intellectuality  and  broad 
scholarly  attainments. 

John  B.  Niles,  the  father  of  William  Niles,  was 
born  at  West  Fairlee,  Orange  county,  Vermont, 
September  8,  1808,  and  he,  too,  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth.  He  studied  law,  and  after  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  bar  came  to  the  west,  making  the 
journey  on  horseback  in  1833.  It  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  locate  on  a  ten-acre  lot  in  Chicago,  but 
while  enroute  for  that  city  he  stopped  at  LaPorte, 
and,  being  pleased  with  this  place,  purchased  a 
lot  here  instead  and  continued  to  make  his  home 
in  LaPorte  throughout  his  remaining  days.  Open¬ 
ing  a  law  office,  he  engaged  in  practice  for  many 
years  and  became  prominent  and  a  man  of  means. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  LaPorte,  founded  in  1864,  and 
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he  gained  distinction  in  connection  with  public 
affairs  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  Indiana.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  new  constitution  for  the  state  in  1850, 
and  his  influence  was  effective  and  far-reaching 
in  behalf  of  general  progress  and  improvement. 
His  strong  mind,  his  lofty  patriotism,  his  marked 
success  and  his  upright  character  made  him  a 
citizen  whom  Indiana  regards  as  one  of  her 
honored  sons.  His  death  occurred  in  LaPorte 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1879. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Niles  was  born  in  the  old  town 
of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  June  13,  1811,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Polke,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Brooke  county,  Virginia,  in  1777. 
William  Polke  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  this  state,  removing  from  Kentucky  in  1808, 
at  which  time  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Knox 
county,  in  what  was  then  the  territory  of  Indiana. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in 
which  he  served  under  the  command  of  General 
Harrison.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  state 
constitutional  convention  of  Indiana  in  the  year 
1816.  In  1829  and  for  a  number  of  years  after,  he 
was  commissioner  for  the  sale  of  the  Michigan 
road  lands.  In  1832  he  removed  to  Fulton  county, 
Indiana,  and  established  a  farm  where  the  Michi¬ 
gan  road  crossed  the  Tippecanoe  river.  His 
was  the  first  frame  house  built  on  that  road  north 
of  the  Wabash  river  and  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  White  House.  In  1836  he  had  charge 
of  the  removal  of  the  Pottawottomie  Indians  to 
the  Indian  Territory.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  in  the  first  legislature  of  the  state.  He  also 
had  something  to  do  as  a  commissioner  with  the 
locating  and  naming  of  the  state  capitol.  As  an 
associate  judge  he  opened  the  first  court  held  in 
LaPorte  county,  the  temple  of  justice  being  at  that 
time  a  log  cabin,  containing  two  rooms.  In  1841 
he  removed  to  Fort  Wayne  to  accept  the  position 
as  President  Harrison’s  appointee  of  register  of 
the  land  office,  and  there  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1843. 

William  Polke  was  a  son  of  Charles  Polke, 
who  removed  from  Virginia  to  Madison  county, 
Kentucky,  about  the  year  1785,  and  there  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Indian  wars.  At  one  time  he  was 
captured  by  the  Indians  and  held  as  prisoner  until 
exchanged  at  Detroit  about  a  year  later.  The 
ancestral  line  is  traced  still  further  back  through 
John  Polke,  who  was  a  son  of  John  Polke,  Sr., 
and  a  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce  Pollok,  the  last 
named  born  in  county  Donegal,  Ireland,  about 
1630,  and  in  1680  came  to  America,  settling  in 
Somerset  county,  Maryland,  where  he  assumed 


the  name  of  Robert  Bruce  Polke,  the  surname 
being  a  contraction  of  Pollok,  which  was  the  an¬ 
cestral  name  of  the  family.  Robert  Bruce  Polke 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  de  Pollok,  who  joined  the 
Scotch  Covenanters  in  1640.  He  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  received  from  King  James  II  a 
large  grant  of  land  in  “Vetus  Scotia,”  as  Ireland 
was  then  called.  His  father  was  Sir  John  de 
Pollok,  and  the  record  goes  back  to  Petrius  de 
Pollok,  who  in  1153  held  the  baronetcy  of  Ren¬ 
frewshire  and  also  of  Roths  and  Aberdeenshire, 
the  chevron  of  which  is  still  borne  on  the  shield 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  father  of  Petrius 
was  Fulbert  the  Saxon,  born  in  1075,  who  held 
the  vast  feudal  baronetcy  of  Pollok. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  William  Niles  on 
both  sides  comes  of  honorable  and  distinguished 
ancestry.  He  acquired  his  early  education  in 
private  schools,  and  later  attended  Urbana  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ohio  and  Dartmouth  College,  the  latter 
being  also  the  alma  mater  of  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.  Mr.  Niles  was  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  with  the  class  of  1859,  an(I  returning  to 
his  home  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  his  father’s 
office,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  practiced  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  but  in  later  life  increasing  busi¬ 
ness  interests  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  law 
practice  and  devote  his  undivided  attention  to 
other  affairs.  The  First  National  Bank  of  La¬ 
Porte,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  was  organized 
in  1864,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  old  national  bank-  t 
ing  institutions  of  the  country,  very  few  banks  in 
America  having  obtained  their  charter  at  an 
earlier  day.  Its  first  president  was  A.  Case,  while 
the  original  directors  were  John  B.  Niles,  Ezekiel 
Morrison,  Sidney  S.  Sabin,  James  Ridgeway  and 
Samuel  E.  Williams.  Mr.  Niles  was  one  of  the 
stockholders,  and  has  thus  been  connected  with 
the  institution  since  its  establishment.  He  was 
made  president  several  years  ago,  and  is  therefore 
the  chief  officer  in  one  of  the  most  substantial 
institutions  of  the  state.  The  excellent  business 
policy  inauguarated  at  the  beginning  has  ever 
been  maintained,  and  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Niles  and  his  .associates  the  scope  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  increased. 

Other  enterprises  have  claimed  the  attention 
and  received  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Niles.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Niles  &  Scott 
Company,  manufacturers  of  wheels  for  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  For  many  years  only  wood 
wheels  were  constructed,  but  since  1890  the  com¬ 
pany  has  also  made  steel  wheels,  which  are 
welded  by  electricity.  This  business  was  estab- 
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lished  in  1870,  being  then  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  La  Porte  Wheel  Company,  while  later 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  present  style  of  the 
Niles  &  Scott  Company.  This  is  a  large  and 
important  industry,  and  with  its  control  Mr. 
Niles  was  connected  for  some  time,  after  which 
he  sold  out,  although  the  business  is  still  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  old  name.  He  has  varied  busi¬ 
ness  interests  and  investments,  including  a  fine 
farm  in  Lake  county  and  one  in  LaPorte  county, 
his  landed  possessions  aggregating  about  two 
thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Niles  is  a  Republican  and  is  a  member  of 
the  New  church.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
1885,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Niles  and 
Miss  Judith  King  Anderson,  a  native  of  LaPorte 
county.  She  died  December  13,  1902,  in  this  city, 
her  loss  being  deeply  deplored  by  many  friends 
as  well  as  her  immediate  family.  She  was  the 
mother  of  two  daughters. 

Judith  King  Anderson,  the  esteemed  wife  of 
William  Niles,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  T. 
and  Mary  M.  Anderson.  She  was  born  on  her 
father’s  farm  in  Scipio  township,  February  28, 
1849.  In  her  early  life  she  attended  the  public 
schools  of  her  township,  and  her  education  was 
completed  at  Hanover  high  school  in  Indiana,  and 
at  Monmouth  College  in  Illinois.  She  spent 
about  two  years  in  Europe,  and  her  mind  was  en¬ 
larged  and  liberalized  by  foreign  travel.  She 
was  an  extensive  and  discerning  reader,  and  was 
many-sided  in  her  attainments  in  art,  music  and 
literature,  apt  and  clever  in  them  all.  She  was  a 
woman  with  a  finely  strung  nature,  intense  and 
exuberant,  the  soul  of  devotion  to  her  family  and 
friends.  Her  home  was  her  heaven,  where  she 
ministered  to  her  family  with  never  failing  love 
and  attention.  She  was  very  hospitable;  it  was 
her  delight  to  entertain  her  friends,  for  which  she 
possessed  a  peculiar  aptness,  and  she  was  never 
more  happy  or  more  successful  than  when  she 
was  the  moving  spirit  of  some  social  company.  It 
was  when  in  this  capacity  that  her  gifts  and  cul¬ 
ture  manifested  themselves  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  more  so  because  she  was  always  unassuming. 
She  was  a  lover  of  music  and  possessed  a  rich 
contralto  voice.  She  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
and  was  natural  whatever  the  occasion.  In  her 
church  relations  she  was  a  Presbyterian,  but  after 
her  marriage  she  attended  worship  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  New  or  Sweden borgian  church  more 
frequently  than  in  her  own.  She  entered  heartily 
into  much  of  the  church  work  of  this  society ; 
though  she  never  saw  her  way  clear  formally  to 
change  her  church  relations. 


JOHN  W.  POTTINGER,  one  of  LaPorte 
county's  native  sons  and  a  prominent  agricul¬ 
turist,  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  county's 
old  and  honored  families,  three  generations  of 
which  have  been  identified  with  its  history  from 
the  period  of  early  development  to  the  present. 

His  grandfather,  Samuel  Pottinger,  Sr.,  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1793  and  came  to  LaPorte  county 
in  1835,  where  he  established  a  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness,  becoming  an  important  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  He  settled  on  the  farm  which 
is  now  the  property  of  his  grandson,  and  built  a 
log  house  about  forty  rods  from  the  present  ele¬ 
gant  residence  of  the  latter.  He  made  his  home 
in  this  county  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  in  LaPorte  in  1861,  honored  and  re¬ 
spected  by  all  who  knew  him.  During  the  gold 
excitement,  in  California  in  1849,  crossed  the 
plains  to  the  Pacific  cofeist  and  was  engaged  in 
mining  for  two  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  Christian  church  at  LaPorte 
and  remained  one  of  its  most  active  and  promi¬ 
nent  members  until  his  death. 

Samuel  K.  Pottinger,  father  of  John  W. 
Pottinger,  was  born  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
in  1824,  and  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county. 
In  this  county  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Harvey, 
who  was  born  in  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  in 
1830,  a  daughter  of  John  Harvey,  another  pioneer 
of  the  state.  She  died  December  27,  1890,  hav¬ 
ing  survived  her  husband  about  nine  years.  He 
followed  farming  throughout  his  life,  and  was  a 
worthy  citizen  and  good  neighbor. 

John  W.  Pottinger  was  born  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  in  Scipio  township,  October  15,  1858.  He 
was  the  only  child,  and  has  been  absent  from  the 
parental  home  for  only  one  considerable  length 
of  time;  he  was  at  Northwestern  University  for 
one  year,  in  the  literary  department,  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  four  years.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
LaPorte  high  school  in  1876.  He  aided  his  father 
in  the  operation  of  the  home  farm  until  the  lat¬ 
ter's  death,  when  he  took  entire  charge  of  the 
place.  He  has  a  well  improved  and  valuable  farm 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  supplied  with 
all  the  conveniences  and  accessories  of  a  model 
farm  of  the  present  century,  and  in  connection 
with  his  ‘general  farming  is  engaged  in  stock- 
raising,  making  a  specialty  of  thoroughbred  short¬ 
horn  cattle. 

May  1,  1880,  Mr.  Pottinger  was  married,  in 
Chicago,  to  Miss  Maud  L.  Fisher,  who  was  born 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1859.  Their  beautiful 
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residence  is  a  brick  structure,  neat  and  tastefully 
furnished,  and  a  gracious  hospitality  adds  charm 
to  its  material  comforts. 

Since  attaining  his  majority  Mr.  Pottinger 
has  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  James  A.  Garfield.  He  is  a 
prominent  Mason,  having  taken  the  thirty-second 
degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite  at  Indianapolis  in 
1891,  and  is  a  member  of  Excelsior  Lodge  No. 
41,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  LaPorte;  of  LaPorte  Chapter 
No.  15,  LaPorte  Council  No.  32,  and  LaPorte 
Commandery  No.  12,  and  has  been  presiding 
officer  of  each  order ;  in  1898  he  was  grand  master 
of  the  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  and  has  been  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge 
many  times.  Mrs.  Pottinger  is  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star  Lodge  No.  52  at  LaPorte.  Mr. 
Pottinger  is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  is  popular 
in  both  business  and  social  circles,  and  those 
who  have  known  him  from  boyhood  are  numbered 
among  his  warmest  friends. 

HENRY  CARL  ROSENBAUM,  one  of  the 
substantial  and  prosperous  German-born  resi¬ 
dents  of  LaPorte  county,  with  a  good  farm  on 
section  5,  Dewey  township,  was  born  in  Prussian 
Germany,  July  12,  1844,  and  was  brought  across 
the  waters  to  America  and  LaPorte  county  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old.  The  family  settled  in 
Cass  township,  and  he  finished  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  there.  He  has  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farm  labor  ever  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  perform  his  small  part,  and  was  an 
able  assistant  to  his  parents  till  their  death.  He 
remained  on  the  old  homestead,  and  has  pros¬ 
pered  in  all  his  undertakings  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  citizens  of  his  community.  He  owns  now 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  and  it  is 
all  well  improved  and  excellent  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Cass  township 
most  of  his  life,  but  in  1903  moved  over  into 
Dewey  township. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss 
Calania  Werner,  and  nine  children  were  born  to 
them:  Emile,  Herman  H.,  William  H.,  Powell 
R.,  Paulina  (deceased,  the  eldest  born),  Amelia, 
Alvina,  Augusta,  and  Bertha,  deceased.  Mr. 
Rosenbaum  has  been  interested  in  local  affairs, 
and  is  now  serving  on  the  advisory  board  for  the 
second  term.  He  affiliates  with  the  Democratic 
party,  but  as  a  rule  votes  for  the  man  he  thinks 
best  fitted  for  the  office.  In  religion  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  trustee  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  by 
his  influence  and  purse  contributes  much  to  the 


success  of  that  body.  Mr.  Rosenbaum  owes  his 
advancement  in  material  things  almost  entirely  to 
his  own  efforts.  He  possessed  a  large  amount  of 
Teutonic  perseverance  and  shrewdness,  but  these 
qualities  would  not  have  accomplished  so  much 
without  his  untiring  industry.  And  as  a  man 
he  is  admired  for  his  integrity  and  devotion  to 
upright  principles,  and  his  position  among  friends 
and  business  associates  is  one  of  esteem. 

JOHN  L.  CONBOY,  one  of  the  prominent 
representatives  of  agricultural  interests  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  residing  on  section  36,  Clinton 
township,  not  far  from  Wanatah,  is  not  only  a 
thoroughly  progressive  farmer,  understanding 
that  calling  in  all  its  principles  and  details,  but  is 
also  known  by  his  fellow  men  as  a  worthy  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  and  one  whose  part  in  life  is  not 
played  along  the  lines  of  selfish  interest  but  for 
the  benefit  and  uplifting  of  humanity. 

He  was  the  son  of  Michael  and  Mary  (Rey¬ 
nolds)  Conboy,  both  natives  of  county  Leitrim, 
Ireland,  born,  respectively,  in  1796  and  1815,  and 
were  married  there  in  1836.  Their  wedding 
journey  was  a  voyage  to  the  new  world,  made 
with  the  intention  of  locating  permanently  in 
America.  They  settled  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  made  their  home  in  that  state  all  their 
lives,  Mr.  Michael  Conboy  dying  in  Susque¬ 
hanna  county  in  1883.  Thirteen  children  were 
born  to  these  parents,  whose  names  and  dates  of 
birth  are  as  follows :  John  L.,  the  eldest ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  died  in  infancy;  Ellen,  April  18,  1840;  Pat¬ 
rick  M.,  January  20,  1842;  Michael  A.,  April  26, 
1844;  Edward,  January  30,  1847;  one  ^at  was 
born  and  died  in  1848;  Francis,  April  20,  1849; 
Mary,  August  14,  1851 ;  William  J.,  July  6,  1853; 
Thomas,  February  21,  1855,  died  in  infancy; 
Cornelius,  April  18,  1859;  and  Thomas,  May, 
2,  1861. 

John  L.  Conboy  was  bom  in  Bradford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  May  5,  1837.  He  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  in  that  state,  and  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  finishing  at  Owego  Academy.  During 
his  early  years  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  and 
he  was  such  an  active  youth  and  was  possessed  of 
so  much  ability  to  manage  affairs  that  he  was  often 
intrusted  with  responsibilities  fitting  those  of 
more  mature  years.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  drove 
fourteen  hundred  head  of  cattle,  having  four 
helpers  under  him,  from  Pennsylvania  through 
to  Connecticut.  He  has  been  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Susquehanna  river  on  a  raft,  and 
knows  its  windings  like  a  book.  He  early  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  during  a  part  of  1861-2 
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was  in  the  service  of  the  Union  army,  building 
bridges  and  hospitals,  under  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Military  Roads  D.  C.  McCollum.  He 
witnessed  several  battles,  among  them  being  the 
awful  conflict  at  Fredericksburg.  When  he  came 
to  LaPorte  he  engaged  in  carpentering  and  build¬ 
ing.  and  had  the  contract  for  the  wood  work 
on  the  first  high  school  building  in  the  city.  He 
continued  in  this  line  of  business  there  until  1872, 
when  he  came  to  Chicago,  shortly  after  the  great 
fire,  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  was  contract¬ 
ing  and  erecting  many  structures  to  take  the  place 
of  those  burned.  He  afterward  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business,  which  he  carried  on  until 
1880,  when  he  returned  to  LaPorte  county.  He 
had  previously  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  Clinton  township,  and  since 
that  time  his  energies  have  been  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  became  the 
owner  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
in  this  county,  some  of  which  cost  him  as  low  as 
two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  but  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  productiveness  and  improvements 
added  to  its  value  until  in  1902  he  sold  six  hun¬ 
dred  acres  at  forty  dollars  an  acre. 

On  April  17,  1864,  Mr.  Conboy  married,  in 
Chicago,  Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  who  was  born  in 
county  Cork,  Ireland,  August  16,  1840.  The 
following  children  have  been  bom  to  this  union : 
Michael,  who  died  in  infancy;  Edward  P.,  born 
March  n,  1867,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  livery 
stable  at  Wanatah,  and  a  successful  business 
man ;  the  third  child  died  in  infancy ;  Mary,  born 
May  9,  1870,  who  was  educated  in  literary 
courses  and  music  at  St.  Genevieve's  Convent, 
Chicago,  is  the  wife  of  J.  F.  Tilden,  a  farmer  of 
Indian  Point,  LaPorte  county ;  John  T.,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1872,  was  educated  in  the  Hanna  high 
school  and  the  Valparaiso  Normal,  and  is  a  stock- 
man  and  farmer ;  Frank  J.,  bom  February  18, 
1875,  graduated  at  the  Wanatah  high  school  and 
taught  school  for  two  years  in  LaPorte  county, 
and  in  1903  was  graduated  in  the  law  department 
of  Notre  Dame  University ;  the  next  child  died  in 
infancy;  Charles  P.,  born  November  1,  1879, 
was  a  student  in  the  Wanatah  schools  and  spent 
one  year  in  the  commercial  department  at  Notre 
Dame,  and  intends  to  take  up  a  commercial  life. 

The  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic 
church  of  the  Precious  Blood  at  Wanatah,  and 
Mrs.  Conboy  is  a  member  of  the  sodality.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  Christian  spirit  and  kindly 
nature  of  these  people  that,  in  addition  to  the  care 
of  rearing  their  own  children  to  useful  and  honor¬ 
able  men  and  women,  five  orphan  children  owe 


their  nurture  and  early  training  to  the  philan¬ 
thropy  and  big-heartedness  of  Mr/  and  Mrs. 
Conboy.  These  are  Julia  Calnan ;  Katharine  Cal- 
nan,  the  wife  of  William  Conboy,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  ;  Maude  Derby,  the  wife  of  Albert  Schunardt, 
a  printer  and  foreman  on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel ; 
and  two  others,  who  are  still  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  their  foster  parents.  Mr.  Conboy  affiliates 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Arcanum  No.  569.  He  is  a  man  of  rec¬ 
ognized  ability,  is  energetic,  progressive  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  to  these  attributes  he  owes  his 
success  in  life,  for  he  started  out  with  no  capital 
or  influential  friends  to  aid  him  and  has  had  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

WILLIAM  M.  BUTTERWORTH,  who  un- 
\il  about  ten  years  ago  was  a  citizen  of  LaPorte, 
and  is  now  a  lawyer  and  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Chicago,  and  is  also  especially 
known  as  the  efficient  and  graft-opposing  aider- 
man  of  the  thirty-first  ward  of  Chicago,  comes 
from  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  early  history  of  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana. 

His  grandfather,  Benjamin  Butterworth,  was 
born  in  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Butterworth  fam¬ 
ily  of  that  state,  to  which  Congressman  Ben  But¬ 
terworth  belongs.  In  1834  he  moved  to  Indiana 
and  became  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  residents.  He  bought  from 
the  government  eighteen  eighty-acre  tracts  of  land 
at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  land 
owners  of  the  county.  He  died  in  1874. 

Moses  E.  Butterworth,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
and  the  father  of  William  M.  Butterworth,  was 
born  at  Harveysburg,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  when 
five  years  old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  he  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Scipio  township.  In  1849  he  was  one  of 
the  gold-seekers  who  crossed  the  plains  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  subsequently  made  six  other  trips  int 
a  like  manner.  His  companion  on  one  of  these 
quests  for  gold  was  George  M.  Pullman,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Butterworth  in¬ 
stalled  the  first  quartz  mill  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Moses  Butterworth  moved  to  Chicago 
from  LaPorte  county  in  1893,  and  his  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  city  in  March,  1900.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  famous  Quaker  church  of 
LaPorte,  with  which  were  connected  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  LaPorte  county.  He  was 
a  Republican  in  politics.  His  wife  was  Martha 
Miller,  who  was  a  native  of  St.  Joseph  county, 
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Indiana,  where  her  father,  Squire  Miller,  was  one 
of  the  old-timers  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Schuyler  Colfax.  Mrs.  Moses  E.  Butterworth 
is  still  living,  and  makes  her  home  in  Chicago. 

William  M.  Butterworth  was  born  in  1867  in 
Union  township,  near  Kingsbury,  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  was  reared  there  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  Kingsbury  and 
LaPorte.  He  was  also  a  student  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  at  the  Indiana 
State  University  at  Bloomington,  two  years  at 
each  place.  Mr.  Butterworth,  on  leaving  school, 
turned  his  attention  to  newspaper  work,  and  his 
energy  and  originality  in  this  line  made  him  very 
successful.  He  was  the  first  city  editor  of  the 
LaPorte  Daily  Herald ,  which  was  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  daily  newspaper  in  LaPorte  up  to  that 
time,  and  which  he  assisted  in  establishing.  He 
remained  with  the  Daily  Herald  until  1892,  when 
he  came  to  Chicago.  He  worked  for  a  real  estate 
firm  for  about  two  years,  and  employed  his  even¬ 
ings  studying  law.  He  afterward  went  into  the 
office  of  ex-Governor  Hamilton  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1894.  Since  then  he  has  had  an 
office  of  his  own  and  has  been  engaged  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Butterworth  has  from  the  first  been  in¬ 
terested  in  politics,  and  the  association  with  and 
the  management  of  men  come  natural  to  him, 
for  he  has  that  strain  of  humor  and  geniality 
which  is  hereditary  in  the  Butterworth  family, 
and  which  has  been  one  of  the  pregnant  causes 
of  success  with  all  men  who  have  engaged  in 
public  life.  But  more  than  this  is  his  honest, 
sincere  nature,  which  has  been  responsible  for  his 
honorable  record  in  the  field  of  politics.  In  1900 
he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  aider- 
man  of  the  thirty-first  ward,  and  was  elected  on 
April  1  of  that  year  by  twelve  hundred  ma¬ 
jority,  and  in  1902  was  renominated  and  elected 
by  twenty-three  hundred  majority.  In  the  city 
council  he  has  been  a  member,  among  others,  of 
the  judiciary  committee  and  the  committe  on 
streets  and  alleys  south.  But  he  has  rendered 
especial  service  to  the  city  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  sanitation,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
He  is  recognized  by  the  others  members  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  sanitation,  of  which  subject  he  has 
made  deep  study,  and  in  his  official  capacity  has 
had  charge  of  drawing  up  the  milk  ordinances 
and  other  measures  for  the  public  safety.  Mr. 
Butterworth,  as  the  opponent  of  graft  and  in¬ 
efficiency  in  public  office,  has  done  much  for  the 
cause  of  reform,  particularly  in  his  own  ward, 
where  he  has  reorganized  the  departments  of 


public  work,  has  discharged  the  loafers  and 
leaches  and  timeservers,  and  so  purged  the  city 
payrolls  in  his  ward  that  every  name  thereon 
represents  actual  services  rendered.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  ward  office  at  the  comer  of  Ashland 
boulevard  and.  Marshfield  avenue,  and  in  many 
other  ways  has  established  himself  in  the  graces 
of  his  constituency.  The  thirty-first  is  one  of  the 
largest  wards  in  the  city,  embracing  a  part  of 
Englewood;  it  has  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
miles  of  streets,  and  sixty  thousand  population. 

In  addition  to  his  law  practice  and  aldermanic 
duties,  Mr.  Butterworth  has  recently  taken  charge 
of  the  famous  Drexel  sub-division  on  the  South 
Side,  and  he  is  also  building  some  houses  and  is 
otherwise  interested  in  real  estate. 

In  1892  Mr.  Butterworth  was  married  in 
Chicago  to  Miss  Julia  V.  Fox,  of  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  English  parents. 
They  have  two  sons,  Edward  and  Harry.  Mr. 
Butterworth’s  brother,  Harry  T.,  is  a  well  known 
'  professional  singer  and  is  manager  of  the  Schiller 
Quartette  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Butterworth  has  long 
been  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow,  a  past  noble  grand 
and  member  of  the  grand  lodge,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Englewood  Men’s  Club.  His  law 

office  is  at  145  LaSalle  street. 

> 

JOHN  L.  HUTCHINSON  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  founding  of  a  school  in  America 
in  which  the  trade  of  watchmaking  can  be 
learned,  and  is  now  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  institution  of  LaPorte  known  as  the 
Hutchinson  School  for  Watchmakers,  Engravers 
and  Opticians.  Having  thoroughly  mastered  the 
business  in  early  manhood,  and  followed  this  by 
a  number  of  years  at  practical  training' in  the 
work  in  some  of  the  leading  watchmaking  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  country,  he  was  well  qualified 
for  the  task  which  he  undertook  of  instructing 
others,  and  the  institution  has  met  a  long-felt  need 
in  the  trade  circles  of  the  country.  Because  of  his 
ability  and  skill  success  has  come  to  him,  and  in 
LaPorte  his  business  and  social  standing  entitle 
him  to  classification  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  born  in  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1849,  and  comes  of  an  old  New 
England  family  which  was  planted  on  American 
soil  in  Connecticut.  Rev.  Charles  Hutchinson, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  of  New  Albany,  Indiana, 
has  traced  the  ancestry  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
John  Hutchinson,  the  father  of  John  L.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  was  born  in  Vermont,  learned  the  trade 
of  carpentering  and  located  in  Hanover,  New 
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Hampshire.  He  married  Phebe  Johnson  Davis, 
and  soon  after  the  birth  of  John  L.  removed  his 
family  across  the  Connecticut  river  to  Norwich, 
Vermont,  where  he  lived  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  removed  to  Rutland,  that  state.  There  the 
Hutchinson  home  was  maintained  for  many  years, 
but  the  father  later  went  to  Albany,  New  York, 
where  he  now  resides.  In  the  line  of  his  trade  he 
soon  gained  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
workman,  and  while  he  has  been  an  extensive 
contractor  and  builder,  he  has  made  a  specialty 
of  the  higher  grades  of  carpentry  work,  such  as 
stair-building  and  fine  finishing.  He  is  also  an 
architect,  and  in  many  places  in  the  country 
splendid  buildings  stand  as  monuments  to  his 
skill  as  an  architect  and  builder.  His  wife  died  at 
Lewiston,  Maine,  in  1894,  while  on  a  visit  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  D.  Babbitt. 

John  L.  Hutchinson  was  only  two  years  old 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Rutland,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools  and  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  nineteen  years  was  employed  by 
his  father  at  carpentering.  Even  at  that  early 
age  he  showed  exceptional  thoroughness  in  his 
work,  and  this  won  him  such  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  that  his  labors  were  always  in  demand  and 
he  was  frequently  given  precedence  over  others. 
In  October,  1868,  when  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  when  he  entered 
upon  an  apprenticeship  to  Brinsmaid  &  Hildreth, 
jewelers  and  watchmakers.  To  learn  watchmak¬ 
ing  had  long  been  his  ambition,  and  he  undertook 
the  business  with  all  the  delight  of  a  person  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  cherished  desire.  With  that  firm  he  got 
a  good  start  in  clock  work  and  general  jewelry 
repairing.  After  three  years  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  where  under  the 
tutelage  of  D.  D.  Palmer,  head  adjuster  on  high- 
grade  movements  in  that  factory,  he  completed 
his  apprenticeship  in  watchmaking,  his  experience 
there  making  him  thoroughly  qualified  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  trade.  He  was  such  an 
apt  and  skillful  student  that  his  work  attracted 
the  favorable  attention  of  the  superintendent  and 
treasurer  of  the  company.  He  remained  at 
Waltham  for  more  than  a  year,  and  then  returned 
to  Rutland,  where  he  established  a  repair  shop 
of  his  own. 

Later  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  employed  for  a 
few  months  by  the  New  York  Watch  Company, 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  going  thence  to 
Northampton,  that  state,  where  he  worked  for 
J.  H.  Fowle,  a  jeweler  and  watchmaker,  for  one 
year.  Returning  then  to  Rutland,  he  had  been 


in  that  city  but  a  short  time  when  he  received 
a  call  from  D.  E.  Washburn,  the  wealthy  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  jewelry  store  in  Houghton,  Michigan, 
who  came  there  from  Boston  to  engage  his 
services  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  former  instructor,  D.  D.  Palmer.*  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  just  borrowed  five  hundred 
dollars  with  which  to  purchase  tools,  and  being 
so  greatly  in  debt  did  not  feel  inclined  to  take 
the  risk  of  going  west  with  that  handicap.  How¬ 
ever,  his  honorable  character  and  ability  as  a 
workman  had  been  so  impressed  on  Washburn 
by  Mr.  Palmer  that  the  former  offered  to  ad¬ 
vance  him  the  money  to  discharge  the  indebted¬ 
ness  if  he  would  go  to  Houghton  for  a  year. 
This  Mr.  Hutchinson  did,  and  after  two  years 
there  accepted  a  more  advantageous  offer  from 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  at  Elgin, 
Illinois,  in  October,  1876,  and  was  with  them 
until  July,  1877.  He  then  took  a  still  better  posi¬ 
tion  with  N.  Matson  &  Company,  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Monroe  streets,  Chicago,  and  was 
with  that  firm  for  several  months,  when  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  a  position  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  jewelery  firm  of  Lapp  &  Flersheim,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  traveling  saleman.  When  two  years  had 
thus  passed  he  went  into  the  wholesale  material 
house  of  Kearney  &  Swartschild,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  a  few  months,  when  he  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  C.  H.  Knight,  a  wholesale  dealer  of 
Chicago,  with  whom  he  remained  for  four  years, 
both  as  a  workman  and  salesman.  His  next  busi¬ 
ness  connection  was  with  the  wholesale  repair 
department  of  Giles  Brothers  &  Company,  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets,  Chicago, 
and  there  he  remained  for  one  year,  followed  by 
four  years  spent  as  a  broker  and  watch  repairer 
of  Chicago. 

In  1888  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  to  La  Porte,  In¬ 
diana,  to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  in  Par¬ 
son’s  Horological  Institute,  but  after  two  months 
withdrew  from  that  institution  and  established  a 
watchmaking  school  of  his  own.  Its  beginning 
was  humble,  having  but  one  student,  but  since 
that  time  he  has  had  as  high  as  sixty-five  students 
at  one  time.  In  the  early  history  of  the  school, 
increasing  patronage  seemed  to  justify  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  stock  company,  and  in  August,  1892, 
this  was  done.  In  May,  1894,  the  school  was 
moved  to  its  present  fine  quarters  and  in 
October,  1896,  the  stock  company  was  dis¬ 
banded  and  a  private  corporation  formed, 
containing  a  few  of  the  old  stockholders.. 
The  institution  at  that  time  was  known 
as  the  LaPorte  Watch  School.  Since  Octo- 
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ber  i,  1899,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  the  school  alone,  having  purchased  the  stock 
of  the  others,  so  that  he  is  now  the  sole  proprietor. 
The  institution  is  known  as  the  Hutchinson 
School  for  Watchmakers,  Engravers  and  Opti¬ 
cians,  and  since  its  establishment  it  has  sent  out 
into  the  business  world  many  men  well  trained 
for  watchmaking  and  repairing.  The  school  fur¬ 
nishes  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  broad  and 
thorough  and  such  as  could  not  be  obtained  in 
a  shop  in  long  years  of  work.  Success  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  school,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  deserves 
credit  in  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  founding  a 
school  of  such  value.  His  example  has  since  been 
followed  by  others,  and  now  there  are  a  number 
of  such  schools  in  the  country,  giving  scientific 
as  well  as  practical  instructions  in  the  work. 

While  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Grace  A. 
Phillips,  and  they  have  four  children:  Anna- 
belle,  Harry  A.,  John  Edwin  and  Mary  Phillips. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  prominent  member  and  a 
steward  of  the  First  Methodist  church  of  LaPorte, 
and  belongs  to  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  and  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  thus  maintaining  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  which  are  for  mutual  helpfulness  and  bene¬ 
fit.  He  is  a  thoroughly  earnest,  conscientious  and 
capable  man,  always  actuated  by  honorable  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  left  with 
his  friends  the  memory  of  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship. 

CHARLES  E.  HERROLD,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Westville,  LaPorte  county,  was  bom  in  New 
Durham  township,  LaPorte  county,  December 
24,  1863,  the  son  o£  Henry  and  Lucy  (Herrold) 
Herrold,  whose  full  life  history  is  given  on 
other  pages  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Herrold  was 
reared  to  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  followed  that 
pursuit  in  the  main  till  he  was  twenty-seven  years 
old.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  also  took  a  business  course  in  the  Valparaiso 
business  college.  March  18,  1891,  he  began  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  father  under  the  style  of  Herrold 
&  Son,  conducting  a  meat  market  and  shipping 
live-stock  to  Chicago.  He  was  in  this  business 
until  1895,  when,  with  a  small  stock  of  general 
merchandise  and  a  small  amount  of  capital,  he 
opened  up  on  his  own  account.  He  has  steadily 
prospered  in  this  undertaking,  and  at  the  present 
his  large  and  complete  stock  of  fancy  and  staple 
groceries,  dry-goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  full 
line  of  fine  furniture,  attract  trade  of  about 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  annually.  This 


success  has  been  largely  won  by  his  fair  and 
honorable  dealing,  which  has  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  of  Westville  and  vicinity, 
and  he  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
able  business  men  in  the  western  part  of  LaPorte 
county. 

December  17,  1884,  Mr.  Herrold  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Emily  E.  Reynolds,  and  they 
have  had  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  living, 
as  follows:  Winnifred  B.  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Westville  high  school  with  the  class  of  1903,  and 
has  also  taken  instrumental  music;  Alta  P.,  in 
the  eighth  grade,  is  also  taking  music,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wolfe;  Ross  K.  is  in  the  sixth  grade; 
Audrey  R.  is  in  the  fourth  grade ;  and  Lucy  and 
Raymond  complete  the  family  circle. 

Mrs.  Herrold  was  born  in  Westville,  Indiana, 
May  23,  1865,  the  youngest  of  three  children,  of 
whom  her  brother  Emerson  and  she  survive. 
Emerson  Reynolds  is  a  resident  of  Westville, 
was  an  operator  on  the  Monon  road,  and  is  now 
a  pharmacist.  He  married  Miss  Alta  B.  Webster, 
of  Westville,  and  they  had  two  children:  Wes¬ 
ley  A.,  deceased,  and  Mildred,  now  in  school.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Herrold  was  bom  in  Wayne  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  June  16,  1828,  and  died  August  22, 
1901.  He  was  a  machinist  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  skill.  He  made  over  a  hundred  watches 
during  his  lifetime,  and  also  made  the  first  trac¬ 
tion  engine  in  LaPorte  county.  He  is  classed  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  county,  and  he  was 
here  when  the  Indians  were  still  as  numerous 
as  the  whites.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  and 
later  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  he  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  did  also  his  wife 
in  her  earlier  years,  although  she  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  Baptist.  Mrs.  Herrold’s  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Lucinda  Williams,  was  bom 
in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  December  9,  1832, 
and  died  March  27,  1888.  Mrs.  Herrold  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Westville  and  graduated  from  the  high 
school  in  1882.  She  is  a  most  genial  and  pleasant 
lady,  whose  forte  is  her  home,  and  she  has  assisted 
her  husband  very  much  by  her  ready  counsel  and 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Herrold  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Cleveland  in  1884,  and  has  since  supported 
that  party,  having  been  a  delegate  to  the  county 
conventions.  He  takes  an  interest  in  affairs  af¬ 
fecting  the  general  welfare,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  school  board  of  Westville.  He  holds  the 
office  of  master  of  exchequer  in  Lodge  No.  309, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  keeper  of  finance  in 
Tent  No.  31,  K.  O.  T.  M.  Mrs.  Herrold  is  ex¬ 
cellent  senior  in  the  Rathbone  Sisters,  No.  273, 
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and  was  keeper  of  finance  in  her  lodge  of  the 
Lady  Maccabees.  They  are  both  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  are  highly  esteemed  in 
social  circles  of  the  town. 

HIRAM  B.  HERROLD  is  the  efficient  and 
capable  trustee  of  New  Durham  township  and 
belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who  devote  their 
energies  and  better  judgment  to  the  interests  of 
their  county  and  state  as  well  as  to  the  promotion 
of  their  individual  business  enterprises.  He  is 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  families  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  birth  occurred  in  Ohio,  he 
being  a  native  of  Vinton  county,  born  near  Athens 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1851. 

His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Minton) 
Herrold.  His  father  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1804,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  February,  1877. 
He  was  of  German  lineage  and  possessed  many 
of  the  sterling  traits  of  character  of  his  ancestors 
who  came  from  the  fatherland.  When  but  a  boy 
he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  there  he  resided  until 
1854,  when  he  started  westward,  his  destination 
being  LaPorte  county,  Indiana.  He  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  in  New  Durham  township,  cover¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  All  this 
was  prairie  land  but  a  small  portion,  which  was 
covered  with  timber.  His  first  residence  was  of 
frame,  and  the  barn  which  he  built  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  coOnty  is  still  standing.  Ere  com¬ 
ing  to  Indiana,  however,  Mr.  Jacob  Herrold  had 
gone  to  the  far  west,  for,  following  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  he  made  his  way  to  that 
state  by  the  isthmus  route  and  along  the  Mexican 
coast.  The  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  was  ship¬ 
wrecked,  and  for  eight  days  he  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  beans,  which  were  cooked  in  sea  water. 
He  was  only  one  of  five  survivors  who  came  to 
shore.  Finally,  however,  he  reached  California 
and  remained  for  a  year  in  the  Golden  state.  He 
was  quite  successful  in  his  mining  operations, 
but  he  had  ten  thousand  dollars  stolen  from  him 
at  one  time.  When  he  returned  from  California 
he  left  property  which  he  had  accumulated  there. 
Cholera  broke  out  in  the  ship  on  which  he  was 
making  the  return  passage,  and  as  many  as  nine 
died  in  a  single  day,  but  fate  was  kind  to  him 
and  he  did  not  contract  the  disease,  but  returned 
to  his  home  and  from  1854  until  his  death  was  a 
respected  and  valued  resident  of  LaPorte  countny. 

In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Democrat,  and 
advocated  the  principles  set  forth  by  Andrew 
Jackson.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  however, 
he  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  Union  cause. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  consistent  members 


of  the  Methodist  church,  and  he  was  found  re¬ 
liable  and  trustworthy  in  all  his  business  rela¬ 
tions,  for  he  detested  dishonesty  and  was  never 
known  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  his 
fellow  men  in  any  trade  transaction.  He  reared 
his  children  in  habits  of  frugality,  industry  and 
honesty,  and  while  he  depended  upon  his  own 
labors  for  all  that  he  possessed  and  enjoyed  in 
life  he  yet  gave  freely  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
turning  none  from  his  door  empty-handed. 

His  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  born 
in  1813  and  died  in  1895.  She  was  a  most  in¬ 
dustrious  woman,  and  proved  to  her  husband  an 
able  assistant  and  helpmate.  The  family  to  which 
she  belonged  was  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  in  her 
life  she  exemplified  many  of  the  sterling  traits  of 
her  Scotch  ancestry.  Deeply  religious  by  nature, 
she  lived  in  harmony  with  her  professions  as  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  put  forth 
every  effort  in  her  power  to  impress  lessons  of 
Christianity  upon  her  children.  She  had  three 
brothers  who  were  all  ministers,  and  her  parents 
had  been  deeply  religious  people. 

By  her  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  of  whom  Hiram  B.  was  the 
tenth.  There  were  nine  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  of  this  number  eight  are  now  living,  namely : 
John,  who  is  a  prosperous  farmer,  married  and 
living  in  New  Durham  township ;  Henry,  who  is 
married  and  is  a  stockdealer  and  agriculturist 
of  the  same  township;  Joseph,  who  is  married 
and  follows  agricultural  pursuits  in  McCracken 
county,  Kentucky;  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  John 
R.  Brooks  and  a  resident  of  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship  ;  Jacob,  who  is  married  and  conducts  a  meat 
market  in  the  village  of  Westville;  Hiram  B. ; 
Franklin  P.,  who  is  married  and  is  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  but  was 
formerly  a  farmer  of  New  Durham  township ;  and 
Thomas  M.,  who  resides  in  Cool  Spring  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county.  Thomas  M.  Herrold  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  in  the  Valparaiso  normal  school, 
completed  his  education  in  Chicago  and  is  now 
a  leading  and  influential  agriculturist  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  has  represented  his  county  in 
the  state  legislature. 

Hiram  B.  Herrold  was  but  three  years  of  age 
when  brought  by  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county, 
and  therefore  almost  his  entire  life  has  been 
spent  in  this  locality.  He  pursued  his  education 
in  the  common  schools,  and  through  his  close 
application  to  his  books,  and  thorough  reading 
and  experience  he  has  gained  broad  practical  and 
valuable  knowledge.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
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of  universal  education,  and  has  always  put  forth 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  schools.  His  training  at  farm  work  was 
received  on  the  old  homestead,  and  he  continued 
to  engage  in  general  agricultural  pursuits  until 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1887,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  F.  P.  Herrold,  in  the  hardware  business 
in  Westville,  Indiana,  and  soon  they  secured  a 
large  and  profitable  trade.  Their  friends  pre¬ 
dicted  that  they  would  meet  with  failure  in  this 
venture,  but  they  were  determined  and  resolute 
and  readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  commercial  circles.  The  business  in¬ 
stead  of  proving  a  failure  became  a  very  profitable 
venture.  Mr.  Herrold  sold  out  his  interest  in 
1893  to  his  brother,  and  the  business  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  1st  of  March,  1902. 

•  Mr.  Herrold  started  out  in  life  for  himself 
with  no  capital  when  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  during  the  first  year  which  he  operated  his 
father’s  farm  he  made  six  hundred  dollars  as  his 
share.  Of  this  he  invested  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  ten  acres  of  land,  and  within  three 
months  he  sold  that  property  for  six  hundred 
dollars.  He  next  purchased  fifty  acres  of  land 
in  New  Durham  township,'  and  after  disposing 
of  it  at  a  later  date  he  bought  one  hundred  acres. 
He  has  dealt  very  extensively  in  real  estate,  and 
has  usually  realized  a  very  desirable  financial  re¬ 
turn  upon  his  investments.  At  the  present  time 
he  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  rich  and  arable 
land  in  LaPorte  county,  but  resides  in  the  village 
of  Westville.  He  has  engaged  quite  extensively 
in  raising  stock  and  has  found  that  a  profitable 
source  of  income. 

Mr.  Herrold  has  always  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party,  believing  in  its  principles 
and  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to  the  state 
and  county  conventions.  He  is  popular  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  and  has  the  unqualified  trust  of  his  fellow 
men.  In  March,  1899,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners  as  trustee  of  New  Durham 
township,  and  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  that 
office  when  its  finances  were  in  a  terrible  condi¬ 
tion,  but  through  his  business  ability  the  township 
has  been  placed  on  a  strong  financial  basis.  He 
has  since  been  elected  to  the  office  of  trustee  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  for 
that  position  in  the  township.  In  this  office  he 
has  supervision  over  nine  schools  which  are  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  while  an  excellent 
corps  of  teachers  is  employed.  He  also  has  super¬ 
vision  of  the  poor  of  the  township  and  of  the 
highways,  and  in  all  of  his  official  service  he  is 


progressive  and  enterprising,  giving  excellent 
satisfaction  to  those  whom  he  represents. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1875,  Mr.  Herrold 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Geist, 
who  was  bom  in  Clinton  township,  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  January  23,  1855,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Ezra 
and  Louisa  (Bradley)  Geist,  the  former  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  New  York.  Her 
father  is  still  living.  Mrs.  Herrold  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Westville,  and  like  her 
husband  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Mr.  Herrold  is  now  the  secretary  of  New 
Durham  Cemetery  Association,  and  although 
when  he  assumed  this  office  the  organization  was 
in  debt  it  now  has  money  in  the  treasury.  Many 
excellent  improvements  have  also  been"  made  in 
the  cemetery  and  this  city  of  the  dead  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  one.  Fraternally  Mr.  Herrold  is  a  member 
of  Daniel  West  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
of  Encampment  No.  147.  He  is  also  a  past 
noble  grand  and  past  chief  patriarch  of  the  order, 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge  at 
Indianapolis.  He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  fraternity  at  Westville,  of  which  he 
was  a  charter  member,  and  he  holds  a  notable 
place  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  because 
his  life  has  been  upright  and  honorable  and  be¬ 
cause  his  labors  have  been  efficient  in  promoting 
public  welfare  as  well  as  individual  success. 

HARRY  E.  MORRISON,  M.  D.,  one  of  In¬ 
diana’s  native  sons,  was  born  in  Lake  county  on 
the  22d  of  August,  1876.  His  parents  were 
Charles  B.  and  Mary  A. (Billings)  Morrison,  also 
natives  of  Indiana.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  Ezekiel  Morrison,  who  was  bom  in  Vermont 
and  became  an  early  settler  in  LaPorte  county, 
emigrating  westward  when  this  section  of  the 
state  was  largely  an  undeveloped  region.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  also  was  actively  connected  with 
financial  interests  in  the  county  and  became  one 
of  the  prominent  and  leading  citizens  of  LaPorte. 
He  was  twice  married  and  had  a  large  family,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  passed  the  eightieth  mile¬ 
stone  of  life’s  journey  that  he  was  called  to  his 
final  rest.  His  career  was,  therefore,  a  long,  use¬ 
ful  and  honorable  one,  and  his  labors  were  of 
benefit  to  his  community  in  which  he  established 
bis  home.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Mor¬ 
rison  was  Enoch  Billings,  who  lived  and  died  in 
Porter  county,  Indiana,  having  settled  there  at  a 
very  early  period.  He,  too,  was  a  farmer  by  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Dr.  Morrison’s  father  made  his  home  in  Lake 
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county  at  an  early  day,  and  afterward  removed 
to  LaPorte  county,  being  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
LaPorte  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1885,  when  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  His  widow  still  survives  him  and  now  re¬ 
sides  in  LaPorte,  having  married  again,  her  second 
husband  being  William  L.  Andrew,  of  LaPorte. 
She  is  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  while  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  church. 
To  them  were  bom  two  children :  Harry  E.,  and 
Thomas  E.,  who  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Singer  Company  at  South  Bend. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Morrison  was  a  lad  of  eight 
summers  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removal  to  LaPorte  and  there  he  was  reared 
to  manhood,  no  event  of  special  importance  oc¬ 
curring  to  vary  the  routine  of  life  for  him  in  his 
youth.  He  attended  the  public  schools,  and  later 
was  a  student  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in 
Lima,  Indiana.  He  entered  the  Vanderbilt  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1900.  He 
began  practice  in  that  year  in  LaPorte,  and  in 
September,  1902,  came  to  Michigan  City. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1900,  Dr.  Morrison  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Libbie  H.  Miller,  of 
LaPorte,  a  daughter  of  William  C.  and  Martha 
(Gruver)  Miller.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Morri¬ 
son  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  his  political  allegiance  is  given 
to  the  Republican  party. 

JACOB  EICHSTAEDT,  a  prominent  old 
settler  and  farmer,  residing  on  a  well  improved 
and  valuable  farm  in  section  27,  Cass  township, 
has  been  a  resident  of  America  and  LaPorte 
county  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  during  that  long 
period  has  nobly  performed  his  duties  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  having  the  honored  name  of  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war. 

Mr.  Eichstaedt  was  bom  in  Germany,  July 
12,  1829,  and  lived  in  the  fatherland  for  the  first 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  life.  *  He  attended 
school  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  then 
learned  the  wagonmaker’s  trade,  at  which  he 
worked  until  he  came  to  America.  He  left  his 
old  home  and  came  directly  to  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana,  in  1856,  locating  in  Cass  township.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  capitalist  when  he  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  all  that  he  has  is  the  result  of 
hard  and  intelligent  work.  He  began  on  a  small 
basis,  and  kept  increasing  his  amount  of  worldly 
property  until  he  is  now  the  possessor  of  a  splen¬ 
did  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  one  of  the  best 
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in  the  township,  and  its  improvements  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  show  how  well  its  owner  has 
learned  his  business.  Strict  attention  to  the  work 
in  hand  and  carefulness  about  details  have  been 
principal  factors  in  making  Mr.  Eichstaedt  one 
of  the  leading  farmers  of  Cass  township. 

Mr.  Eichstaedt  had  not  been  in  this  country 
ten  years  when  he  performed  the  highest  service 
that  can  be  asked  of  any  citizen — the  risking  of 
life  on  the  battlefield  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  a  nation.  He  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  H,  Seventeenth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry, 
in  1864,  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  war,  Being 
present  on  some  hard-fought  battlefields.  He  lost 
his  eye  while  in  the  service,  and  now  draws  a 
pension  of  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Eichstaedt  was  married  in  1861  to  Miss 
Caroline  Wagner,  who  died  April  14,  1899,  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  mother  of  ten  sons,  seven  of  whom 
are  living:  Herman,  Julius,  Henry,  Amel,  Al¬ 
bert,  Otto  and  Edward.  Mr.  Eichstaedt  affiliates 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  religion  is  a 
Catholic,  but  does  not  attend  any  church. 

HON.  URIAH  CULBERT.  Prominent 
among  the  energetic,  far-seeing  and  successful 
business  men  of  northern  Indiana  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  His  life  history  most  happily 
illustrates  what  may  be  attained  by  faithful  and 
continued  effort  in  carrying  out  an  honest  pur¬ 
pose.  Integrity,  activity  and  energy  have  been 
the  crowning  points  of  his  success,  and  his  con¬ 
nection  with  industrial  interests  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  this  section  of  Indiana,  pro¬ 
moting  its  material  welfare  in  no  uncertain  man¬ 
ner.  He  has  has  also  gained  distinction  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  legislative  history  of  the  state, 
and  for  six  years  was  an  active  member  of  the 
general  assembly,  serving  for  two  years  in  the 
lower  branch  and  four  years  in  the  senate,  with 
honor  and  dignity  to  the  district  which  honored 
him  with  election  to  those  high  offices. 

Mr.  Culbert  is  a  native  of  the  Empire  state, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Nunda  Valley,  Alle¬ 
gany  county,  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1834.  His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Martha 
(Baker)  Culbert,  also  natives  of  New  York.  The 
paternal  grandparents  were  Thomas  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Culbert,  and  the  former,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
established  the  family  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
settling  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  spent 
his  remaining  days,  his  death  occurring  when  he 
had  passed  the  sixtieth  milestone  on  life’s  jour¬ 
ney.  The  maternal  grandfather  also  spent  his 
entire  life  in  his  native  state  of  New  York. 
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Thomas  Culbert,  the  father  of  Uriah  Culbert, 
was  a  farmer  and  also  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  woolen  goods  while  in  New  York.  At  a 
very  early  period  in  the  development  of  the  west 
he  came  to  Michigan  and  settled  in  Shiawasse 
county,  where  he  carried  on  general  farming  till 
his  death,  in  1873.  He  was  then  sixty-six  years 
of  age.  His  wife  survived  him  for  about  a  de¬ 
cade,  and  died  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years.  Both  were  devout  members  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Culbert  served  as 
one  of  its  officials.  His  political  allegiance  was 
given  to  the  Democracy,  and  upon  its  ticket  he 
was  elected  to  a  number  of  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  In  the  family  of  this  worthy 
couple  were  nine  children,  eight  sons  and  a 
daughter,  but  only  two  are  now  living,  Uriah  and 
Mary,  the  latter  the  wife  of  Isaac  Joslin,  of  Mar¬ 
quette,  Michigan. 

In  the  state  of  his  nativity  Uriah  Culbert 
spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  began  his 
education  in  its  public  schools.  He  then  accom¬ 
panied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Michigan, 
and  was  reared  upon  the  home  farm  near  Byron, 
attending  the  district  schools  and  assisting  his 
father  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  when  not 
engaged  with  his  text  books.  He  entered  upon 
an  active  business  career  when  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age,  by  working  in  a  sawmill 
in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  he  was  employed 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  almost  his  entire 
(career  he  has  been  connected  with  the  lumber 
industry  or  some  of  its  kindred  branches  of  labor. 
He  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
in  Muskegon,  Michigan,  and  in  1859  went  to 
California  by  way  of  the  overland  route,  working 
in  the  mines  of  the  Golden  state  for  four  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to 
Muskegon,  where  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering, 
steamboating  and  in  operating  a  stage  line,  utiliz¬ 
ing  about  fifty  horses  in  that  way  for  seven  years. 
There  was  no  better  known  man  on  the  lakes 
than  Captain  Culbert.  He  later  began  contract¬ 
ing  and  building,  and  has  since  followed  this  line 
of  business.  He  held  the  offices  of  alderman  and 
city  treasurer  while  a  resident  of  Muskegon,  and 
was  always  foremost  in  the  advance  of  the  city. 

About  1875  Mr.  Culbert  came  to  Indiana, 
locating  at  Michigan  City,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home,  taking  and  executing  government 
and  general  contracts.  He  has  been  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  marine  contracting  business,  and  in 
government  arid  private  improvements  of  the 
harbor.  He  built  the  breakwater  and  cribs  in  the 
outer  harbor  and  the  docks  and  piers  on  the  inner 


harbor,  and  it  is  very  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  Michigan  City  enjoys  the  lake  shipping  fac¬ 
ilities  that  she  does  to-day.  He  has  always  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  lake  shipping  and  water¬ 
way  improvements,  and  has  taken  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Culbert  built  the  world-famous  “lagoon”  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  naval  pier,  the 
foundation  of  the  Ferris  Wheel,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  electric  fountain  which  delighted  the  eyes 
and  senses  of  countless  thousands.  The  firm  of 
Culbert  &  Son,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  widely 
known  in  the  line  of  government  and  marine 
contracting.  Mr.  Culbert  is  also  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Michigan  City, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Alaska  Refrigeator 
Company,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  February,  1865,  Mr.  Culbert 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Augusta 
Noble,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Bessie  (Sher¬ 
man)  Noble.  Her  paternal  garndfather,  Will¬ 
iam  Noble,  was  of  English  lineage,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  colonies,  joining  the  patriot  army. 
He  was,the  first  man  behind  Ethan  Allen  at  the 
taking  of  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga  when  the  latter 
exclaimed  “in  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress,  I  will  take  this  fort.” 
William  Noble  wedded  Cynthia  Blackwell,  and 
among  tffeir  children  was  William  Noble,  Jr., 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Culbert.  He  was  bom  in 
Vermont,  and  for  many  years  lived  at  Sodus, 
Wayne  county,  New  York.  He  married  Bessie 
Sherman,  who  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Sherman,  who  was  also  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  died  in  1810.  To 
William  and  Bessie  Noble  were  bom  fourteen 
children,  of  whom  six  sons  and  six  daughters 
reached  mature  years,  while  six  are  now  living: 
Althina,  the  wife  of  Philip  Polhamus;  William: 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Polhamus;  Mary 
A.,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Culbert ;  Alice,  the  wife  of 
Hon.  J.  W.  Moon,  of  Muskegon,  Michigan :  and 
Frank,  also  of  Muskegon.  Their  father  died  in 
Sodus,  New  York,  in  1838,  aged  sixty-six  years, 
and  the  mother’s  death  occurred  in  1863,  when 
she  was  fifty-nine  years  old.  Both  were  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Mr.  Noble  had 
served  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Four  children  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Culbert :  Florence  Belle,  the  eldest,  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years ;  George  Estabrook,  who  is 
the  partner  of  his  father  in  the  contracting 'firm 
of  Culbert  &  Son,  married  Miss  Grace  Wilcox, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Belle;  Fannie  Noble 
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Culbert  is  a  graduate  of  Wilson  College  and  was 
engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Michigan  City  for 
some  time;  Kitty  Alice  is  the  wife  of  A.  R. 
Carney,  a  resident  of  Exeter,  California,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Alexander  Raymond. 

Mr.  Culbert  belongs  to  Acme  Lodge  No.  83, 
F.  &  A.  51.,  Michigan  City  Chapter  No.  25,  R.  A. 
M.;  Michigan  City  Commandry  No.  30,  K.  T. ; 
Indianapolis  Consistory;  and  is  a  Noble  of  .Murat 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  an  Elk, 
and  is  vice  president  of  the  Hermit  Club.  Politi¬ 
cally  an  earnest  Republican,  he  has  long  labored 
for  the  welfare  of  his  party,  and  is  accounted 
one  of  its  leading  members  in  northern  Indiana. 
He  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  and  was  then 
elected  state  senator  for  a  four  years'  term,  prov¬ 
ing  an  influential  member  of  both  branches,  his 
support  being  given  to  many  measures  which 
have  proved  of  value  to  the  state.  About  1883 
he  built  his  beautiful  home  at  the  corner  of  Pine 
and  Eighth  streets,  and  he  also  owns  other  city 
property.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  general  informa¬ 
tion  and  of  liberal,  progressive  views.  He  has 
made  a  fine  reputation  as  a  business  man  and  as 
a  public  official,  and  in  all  places  and  under  all 
circumstances  he  is  loyal  to  truth,  honor  and  right,' 
valuing  his  own  self-respect  as  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  wealth  or  position,  and  yet,  because  of 
this  very  fact,  he  has  won  both. 

ORA  BOSSERMAN.  The  German  lineage 
is  shown  so  conclusively  and  energetically  in 
many  of  the  worthy  industries  and  active  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  for  the 
biographer  to  bring  forth  in  history  a  record  of 
their  life  and  ancestry  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Bosserman  is  one  of  the  worthy  scions 
of  La  Porte  county,  who  is  of  German  ancestry, 
born,  reared,  and  educated  in  LaPorte  county, 
so  he  is  bone  and  sinew  of  this  individual  terri¬ 
tory.  The  robe  of  responsibility  lightly  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  younger  element  of 
to-day,  and  it  is  seen  by  the  date  of  his  birth, 
that  he  comes  in  the  class  of  young,  energetic 
men.  He  was  born  October,  18,  i860,  in  Pleasant 
township,  and  is  the  youngest  of  ten  children, 
five  sons  and  five  daughters,  born  to  George  and 
Minerva  (Walker)  Bosserman.  There  are  eight 
yet  living,  namely ;  Carrie,  the  eldest,  is  the  wife 
of  Bishop  J.  W.  Joice,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  now  of  South 
America,  but  resides  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota ; 
Oliver  E.  is  a  resident  of  LaPorte,  a  merchant, 
and  is  married ;  S.  E.,  represented  elsewhere  in 


this  book;  Clorinda,  widow  of  A.  L.  Collins,  a 
resident  of  Pleasant  township;  William  H.,  re¬ 
siding  in  LaPorte  and  engaged  with  his  brother 
in  the  grain  business  and  is  married;  Hatti^, 
widow  of  William  H.  Taylor  and  also  a  resident 
of  LaPorte,  Indiana;  Nettie,  wile  of  John  W. 
Whitmore,  resident  of  St.  Joe  county  and  a 
farmer ;  and  Mr.  Bosserman  is  the  next. 

Mr.  Bosserman’s  father  was  born  in  Perry 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  came  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German  stock.  He  was  born  in  1816,  and 
died  October  18,  1888.  He  was  an  agriculturist 
by  choice,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1832, 
the  year  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  came  to  this 
county  in  true  pioneer  style,  in  wagons.  He  was 
in  Chicago  when  it  was  called  old  Fort  Dearborn 
and  rode  through  the  city  on  horseback,  and  at 
that  time  he  was  offered  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  there  at  fifty  cents  an  acre.  Mr. 
George  Bosserman  purchased  at  first  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  in  Pleasant  township,  and  the 
land  was  not  improved.  He  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  man,  and  ere  he  died  he  had  in  his  name  four 
hundred  acres  of  land.  He  had  been  a  success¬ 
ful  and  economical  man  all  his  life.  Politically 
he  was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  afterwards  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party  till  his  death.  He  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  Salem  Chapel 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Pleasant  township, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society. 
Mrs.  Minerva  Bosserman  was  born  in  Tennessee, 
and  died  February  21,  1886,  aged  sixty-eight.  She 
was  a  little  girl  of  twelve  when  she  became  a 
resident  of  LaPorte  county.  She  traced  her 
lineage  to  the  Irish. 

Mr.  Ora  Bosserman  was  born  and  reared  in 
LaPorte  county,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Pleasant  township.  He  has  been 
reared  as  a  stockman  and  tiller  of  the  soil.  He 
wedded  Miss  Della  Jones,  December  6,  1880,  and 
to  them  two  children,  both  daughters,  have  been 
born,  but  only  one  is  living,  namely :  Mary,  who 
is  now  in  the  Stillwell  high  school  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  tenth  grade.  She  has  also  taken  mu¬ 
sical  instruction.  Mrs.  Bosserman  was  born  in 
Pleasant  township,  June  16,  1864,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Enoch  and  Mary  (Wolcott)  Jones. 
There  were  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  in  her  father’s  family,  and  four  are 
living  and  are  residents  of  this  county  except  the 
brother  Monroe,  who  is  a  resident  of  California. 
Mrs.  Bosserman  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  township  and  came  from  one  of  its 
prominent  families.  The  young  couple  began 
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life  on  a  farm  in  Pleasant  township  and  this  has 
been  their  home  ever  since.  Mrs.  Bosserman  is 
a  genial,  cordial  lady. 

Mr.  Bosserman  is  a  stanch  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  Democrat  and  sticks  to  the  text.  He  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland.  He 
has  been  selected  at  various  times  to  serve  his 
people  as  delegate  to  the  county  conventions. 
He  was  elected  in  1886  to  the  office  of  trustee, 
which  we  all  know  is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
in  the  county.  The  duties  are  multitudinous  and 
many.  He  was  re-elected  in  1888  to  fill  the  same 
office  and  again  in  1900.  He  has  six  schools  in 
his  jurisdiction  besides  the  other  affairs  of  the 
township.  Mr.  Bosserman  is  a  young  man  of 
much  energy,  and  for  integrity  of  character  and 
honesty  of  purpose  none  stand  higher  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  public.  He  is  well  known  in  the 
political  arena  of  the  county  of  LaPorte  and  has 
the  confidence  of  the  people  regardless  of  politi¬ 
cal  sentiment,  and  is  worthy  of  the  gift  of  any 
office  he  may  see  fit  to  ask  of  the  county  in  his 
sphere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosserman  are  people  of  high 
social  prestige  in  the  county,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  present  this  review  of  this  worthy  couple  to 
be  presented  and  preserved  in  the  beautiful  and 
valuable  volume  entitled  “The  Twentieth  Century 
History  of  LaPorte  County.,, 

•  ! 

CHARLES  EDSON  MARTIN,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Westville  Indicator,  and  a  well 
known  native  son  of  LaPorte  county,  is  the 
youngest  of  two  children  of  Sloan  and  Mary  J. 
(McGinley)  Martin.  Sloan  Martin  was  born 
in  Indiana  in  1833,  and  during  the  Civil  war  en¬ 
listed  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  in  1862,  in  Com¬ 
pany  H,  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant.  He  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19,  1863, 
while  acting  as  captain  of  his  company,  was  killed 
by  a  ball  through  the  head.  He  had  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1835,  and  died  in 
1887;  before  her  marriage  she  had  been  a  teacher 
in  Kosciusko  county,  Indiana. 

Charles  E.  Martin  was  bom  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  October  8,  1862,  and  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  county,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1881 
from  the  Westville  high  school.  In  1882  he  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  typo  with  the  LaPorte  County 
Times ,  at  Westville,  and  a  year  later  worked  on 
the  Michigan  City  Dispatch,  a  daily.  While  there 


he  and  M.  T.  Stokes  conceived  the  idea  of  start¬ 
ing  a  paper  on  their  own  account,  and  began  the 
publication  of  the  Monon  Times,  at  Monon,  In¬ 
diana,  but  after  three  months  Mr.  Martin  was 
taken  sick  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  West¬ 
ville  and  give  up  his  interest  to  another  party. 
In  the  spring  of  1885  he  purchased  a  half  interest 
in  the  Westville  Indicator,  and  a  year  later  be¬ 
came  sole  owner.  He  has  ably  published  the 
journal  down  to  the  present  time.  He  erected 
the  building  in  which  his  paper  is  at  present  lo¬ 
cated,  and  his  equipment  consists  of  a  Potter 
Junior  press,  thirty-six  by  fifty-two,  capable  of 
running  off  two  thousand  sheets  an  hour,  also  a 
quarter  medium  Gordon  hand  press  for  the  job 
work,  and  all  of  the  other  numerous  accessories 
of  an  up-to-date  printing  office.  His  job  depart¬ 
ment  has  as  complete  facilities  for  handsome  and 
expeditious  work  as  any  in  the  county  seat,  and 
would  compare  favorably  in  its  work  with  that 
done  anywhere.  The  present  circulation  of  the 
Indicator  is  fifteen  hundred  copies,  and  it  has  al¬ 
ways  had  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  organs  of  the  Republican  party  in  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  as  well  as  newsy  and  interesting  in 
personal  and  general  news.  Mr.  Martin  is  him¬ 
self  an  ardent  supporter  of  Republican  principles 
and  has  fraternal  relations  with  the  Odd  Fellows 
lodge  of  Westville.  During  the  two  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  Indicator ,  he 
conducted  a  paper  in  Towanda,  Butler  county, 
Kansas. 

July  16,  1889,  Mr.  Martin  married  Miss  Rox- 
anna  M.  Culbertson,  who  was  bom  in  Indiana, 
October  27,  1869,  a  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Rachel  J.  (Saunders)  Culbertson,  and  of  Scotch 
and  Welsh  origin.  Her  father  was  a  native  of 
Ohio,  a  son  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and  him¬ 
self  a  successful  minister  of  the  gospel,  holding 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Central  Iowa  and  the 
Southern  Indiana  conferences.  He  was  a  preach¬ 
er  of  extraordinary  power  and  conviction,  and 
this  combined  with  his  sweet  singing  led  him  into 
the  evangelistic  work,  which  he  continued  for 
eighteen  years,  with  remarkable  success,  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  His  wife,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  was  a  lady  of  culture  and  womanly 
graces,  and  was  a  teacher  in  Porter  county,  In¬ 
diana,  previous  to  her  marriage,  having  received 
her  professional  training  in  the  normal  school  at 
Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Martin  is  an  invalua¬ 
ble  assistant  to  her  husband  in  the  editorial  work, 
and  her  ability  in  this  directon  has  materially 
promoted  the  advancement  of  the  Indicator  into 
the  popularity  of  its  readers.  She  is  a  leading 
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member  and  has  filled  many  of  the  offices  in  the 
Rebekah  lodge  at  Westville,  as  well  as  state 
treasurer  and  other  offices  in  the  state  assembly 
of  the  order,  and  has  gained  a  state  reputation 
for  her  work.  She  and  her  husband  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  are 
worthy  members  of  Westville  social  circles. 

WILLIS  B.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  a  pioneer 
physician  of  Rolling  Prairie,  was  born  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  county,  New  York,  August  3,  1828.  His 
has  been  a  life  of  usefulness  devoted  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  whereby  he  has  done  much  for  his  fellow 
men.  His  father,  James  Wilson,  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  reared  and  married 
there.  After  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  James 
Wilson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Porter,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  About  1810 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming,  and  he  was  also  a  raft- 
man  and  pilot  on  the  Susquehanna  river.  He 
served  as  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Black  Rock.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  aid  which  he  rendered  the  govern¬ 
ment  he  was  afterward  granted  a  pension  of  four 
dollars  a  month,  which  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  had  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-one  years.  In  July, 
1837,  he  emigrated  westward  and  established  his 
home  in  Wills  township,  LaPorte  county.  In 
1843  he  removed  to  Galena  township,  where  he 
remained  until  called  to  the.  home  beyond.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
served  as  one  of  its  class  leaders  for  two  years 
and  took  a  very  active  and  helpful  part  in  its 
work.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  until  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  party,  when  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  new  Republican  party,  which  he  continued  to 
support  until  his  demise.  As  one  of  the  well 
known  pioneer  settlers  of  the  county  and  one 
who  assisted  materially  in  its  early  progress  and 
upbuilding,  he  well  deserves  mention  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  and  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  later  generations.  He  was  of  Irish  descent, 
while  his  wife  was  of  Scotch  lineage.  She,  too, 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  passing  away  after 
reaching  the  seventy-fifth  milestone  on  life’s 
journey.  This  worthy  couple  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters, 
all  of  whom  reached  years  of  maturity,  while 
only  two  of  the  family  are  now  living,  the  sister 
of  Dr.  Wilson  being  Mary,  the  widow  of  Charles 
Williams,  who  is  living  in  Osage  county,  Kansas, 
at  the  very  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  the  youngest  of  the  family, 


and  was  only  about  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  parents*  removal  to  LaPorte  county.  Not 
long  after  this  he  became  a  resident  of  Galena 
township.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
primitive  log  schoolhouse,  such  as  was  common  at 
that  early  period  in  the  development  of  the  west. 
In  one  end  of  the  room  was  an  immense  fireplace, 
and  the  windows  were  formed  by  removing  one 
log  from  the  side  of  the  building  and  filling  the 
aperture  with  glass  or  greased  paper.  The  chil¬ 
dren  sat  upon  rude  benches  and  conned  their 
lessons  from  primitive  text  books.  Dr.  Wilson’s 
training  at  farm  labor,  however,  was  not  meager, 
for  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  handle  the  plow  he 
began  work  in  the  fields  and  continued  to  assist 
his  father  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
then  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  enter  professional  life,  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine.  For  four  years  he  followed  teach¬ 
ing  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  during  that 
period  to  reading  works  upon  the  medical  science. 
In  1852-3  he  was  a  student  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  winter  of  1854-5 
he  engaged  in  teaching  again.  In  the  month  of 
March  of  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Rolling  Prai¬ 
rie,  purchasing  the  site  of  his  present  home,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine.  Here  he  has 
since  remained  as  a  member  of  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  his  long  residence  has  made  him 
one  of  the  best  loved  family  physicians  in  the 
county.  He  has  always  been  a  student  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  interested  in  the  advancement  made  in 
the  medical  science,  and  has  kept  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  in  methods  of  practice. 

In  i860  occurred  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Wilson 
and  Miss  Helen  L.  McHenry,  a  daughter  of  John 
McHenry.  She  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  and  there  spent  her  girlhood  days. 
By  her  marriage  she  has  become  the  mother  of 
one  daughter,  Maude  E.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Eugene  R.  Adams,  a  merchant  in  Rolling  Prairie. 
They  have  two  children :  Morris  E.  and  Wilson 
A.  Adams.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  the 
first  white  child  bom  in  Chautauqua  county,  New 
York.  He  was  bom  at  Westfield,  that  county, 
August  28,  1802,  and  died  in  that  county  at  more 
than  threescore  and  ten  years. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  for  many  years  has  held  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Christian  church.  For  forty-nine 
years  he  has  practiced  his  profession  in  Rolling 
Prairie.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  pension  ex¬ 
aminer.  He  is  also  medical  examiner  for  the 
Maccabees.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  during 
the  existence  of  the  party,  and  upon  its  dissolu- 
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tion  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  Republican 
party  and  has  since  continued  to  follow  its  ban¬ 
ner.  Few  men  have  a  wider  acquaintance  in  La- 
Porte  county  than  has  Dr.  Wilson,  both  because 
of  his  life  residence  and  his  calling,  which  has 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  families.  He 
has  always  had  strict  regard  for  the  ethics  of  his 
profession,  and  has  accomplished  great  good 
among  his  fellow  men. 

JAY  W.  TRAVIS  is  one  of  the  leading  and 
representative  fanners  of  Pleasant  township,  his 
home  being  on  section  20.  He  is  also  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  county,  for 
he  was  born  in  this  township  April  8,  1850.  His 
father,  Curtis  Travis,  was  a  native  of  New  York 
and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Indiana. 
Emigrating  westward,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Pleasant  township  in  the  thirties  and  found  here 
a  district  which  was  largely  unimproved,  the  land 
being  wild  and  uncultivated.  There  was  also 
much  wild  game  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Indians 
still  visited  the  locality.  Mr.  Travis,  however, 
bravely  set  to  work  to  overcome  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  incident  to  the  establishment  of 
a  home  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  years  passed  he 
developed  several  farms.  He  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Miller,  who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  February  20,  1814. 

Under  the  parental  roof  J.  W.  Travis  was 
reared  and  in  the  district  schools  of  Union  town¬ 
ship  he  pursued  his  education,  being  a  student 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Travis  schoolhouse. 
There  he  mastered  the  common  branches  of  Eng¬ 
lish  learning  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  career.  His  training  at  farm 
labor  was  not  meager,  for  as  soon  as  old  enough 
to  handle  the  plow  he  began  work  in  the  fields. 
He  assisted  his  father  until  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  when  he  began  farming  on  his  own  account 
by  renting  his  father’s  farm. 

As  a  companion  and  helpmate  on  life’s  journey 
Mr.  Travis  chose  Miss  Jennie  Ward,  and  they 
were  married  on  the  5th  of  December,  1876. 
She  was  bom  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1850,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  Ezra  and  Margaret  (Showers)  Ward,  who 
were  both  natives  of  New  York  state,  the  latter 
born  at  Columbus.  In  their  family  were  eleven 
children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Travis  is  the  seventh  in 
order  of  birth.  She  Was  reared  in  the  place  of 
her  nativity  and  was  educated  in  the  Forestville 
Academy  and  in  Mrs.  Willard’s  Seminary  at 
Troy,  New  York.  She  gained  superior  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  for  three  years  was  a  successful  teacher 


in  the  academy  in  which  she  completed  her  own 
education.  She  also  taught  for  one  year  in  the 
country  schools  of  this  locality. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Travis  located  upon  the  farm  where  they  are 
now  living  and  where  they  have  remained  con¬ 
tinuously  during  the  intervening  period.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  them:  Ward,  who 
married  Lola  Replogle,  by  whom  he  has  two 
daughters,  Leona  and  Ruth,  and  he  is  a  resident 
farmer  of  Union  township ;  Florence  E.,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Kimball,  a  practicing  physician 
of  Steward,  Illinois ;  and  Curtis,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  one  year.  The  daughter  Florence  was  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  1898  in  the 
LaPorte  high  school,  and  was  a  teacher  four  years 
in  the  county.  Her  husband  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  he  is  a  successful  physician.  * 

The  home  farm  comprises  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  Pleasant  township,  and  sixty  acres  in 
Union  township.  Mr;  Travis  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  LaPorte  county  and  has  always  engaged 
in  farming.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Kingsbury  and  are  people  of 
genuine  worth,  enjoying  the  high  regard  and 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  they  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated.  Mr.  Travis  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  a 
member  of  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  No.  36.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  county,  where  some  of  his 
stanchest  friends  are  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  acquainted  from  boyhood,  a  fact  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  his  career  has  been  straightforward 
and  honorable. 

LEROY  T.  SMITH  is  a  representative  of  the 
farming  interests  of  Lincoln  township  and  resides 
in  section  20,  on  a  farm  upon  which  his  grand¬ 
father  lived  for  sixty-five  years.  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  in  Rockford,  Michigan,  on  the  8th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1858,’  and  is  the  eldest  living  son  of 
Charles  P.  and  Harriet  E.  (Taylor)  Smith.  The 
family  history  is  given  on  another  page  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Smith  was  about  three  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  his  parents 
and  in  his  youth  he  assisted  in  the  labors  of  the 
farm  and  pursued  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  however,  he  left 
home  and  started  out  in  life  for  himself.  For 
about  four  years  he  was  employed'  as  a  farm  hand 
in  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  and  then  returned  to 
LaPorte  county,  settling  in  Pleasant  township, 
where  he  began  farming  for  himself.  He  made 
his  home  On  the  Stephen  Wing  farm  for  four 
years,  and  thert  removed  to  the  George  Seymour 
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place  in  Lincoln  township,  which  was  also  his 
home  for  four  years.  He  next  took  up  his  abode 
on  the  old  Robert  Armstrong  farm,  which  he 
now  owns,  and  here  he  has  engaged  in  general 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  raises  some  stock  and 
cultivates  his  place,  annually  planting  the  crops 
best  adapted  to  soil  and  climate,  while  in  the  au¬ 
tumns  he  gathers  rich  harvests. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  twice  married.  In  1886 
he  wedded  Miss  Emma  Kissel  and  to  them  were 
bom  four  children:  Priscilla,  who  is  now  de¬ 
ceased  ;  Frona ;  Wright,  and  Ernest.  The  mother 
passed  away  in  1896,  and  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1899.  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Blanch  M. 
Pearson,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Rupert. 

Mr.  Smith  now  owns  about  three  hundred 
acres  of  valuable  land,  in  Lincoln  township  with 
the  exception  of  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  which  lies 
\n  Pleasant  township.  His  home  stands  on  the 
bank  of  the  lower  Fish  lake,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  has  a  boat  livery,  furnishing  boats  and 
fishing  supplies  for  the  people  who  visit  this  dis¬ 
trict.  He  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  La  Porte  county,  and  his  career  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  unflagging  industry,  strict  integrity 
and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  that 
have  devolved  upon  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  LaPorte,  and  has 
been  a  stanch  Republican  in  his  political  views 
since  casting  his  first  presidential  ballot  for  James 
A.  Garfield.  An  active  worker  in  Republican 
ranks,  he  is  now  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  committee  in  his  township. 

HENRY  S.  CANNON,  who  is  numbered 
among  the  prominent  agriculturists  of  LaPorte 
county,  and  whose  farm  is  located  on  section  14, 
Cass  township,  is  a  native  son  of  this  county, 
where  his  birth  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1836. 
His  father,  James  Cannon,  claimed  Ohio  as  the 
state  of  his  nativity,  his  birth  occurring  near 
Dayton,  but  he  was  numbered  among  the  early 
pioneers  of  LaPorte  county.  He,  too,  chose  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer,  and  after  residing  in  this 
locality  fort  a  time  returned  to  Ohio,  there  spend¬ 
ing  three  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  again  made  his  way  to  LaPorte  county.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  passing  to  his 
final  rest  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  after  a  life  well  spent  in  useful  activ¬ 
ity.  For  several  terms  he  served  his  township 
as  a  trustee,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  he  was  a  worthy  and  acceptable  member. 
For  his  wife  he  chose  Mary  Jackson,  who  was 
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born  April  29,  1813,  and  she  long  preceded  her 
husband  to  the  home  beyond,  dying  in  1850. 

Henry  S.  Cannon,  the  third  in  order  of  birth 
of  his  parents'  ten  children,  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  in  this  his  native  county,  being  indebted 
to  its  early  school  facilities  for  his  elementary 
knowledge.  Until  his  eighteenth  year  he  remain¬ 
ed  with  his  father,  assisting  him  in  the  work  of 
the  home  farm,  and  at  that  age  he  started  out  in 
life  for  himself,  first  working  by  the  month.  On 
reaching  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  embarked 
in  railroad  work  in  Chicago,  attending  to  the 
train  switches  and  other  occupations,  and  in  that 
city  he  remained  for  fourteen  years,  while  the. 
two  subsequent  years  were  spent  in  Lansing,  Illi¬ 
nois.  While  residing  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Cannon 
was  married  to  Emma  Alvis,  who  was  an  English 
lady  and  a  widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
She  was  born  in  London,  and  her  death  occurred 
after  a  married  life  of  seven  years,  in  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Cannon  had  spent  two  years  engaged 
in  farming.  Returning  thence  to  LaPorte  county 
he  located  on  his  present  farm  in  Cass  township, 
which  now  constitutes  a  fertile  and  well  improved 
tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  and 
there  he  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 

In  1884  Mr.  Cannon  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Martha  F.  Redinbaugh,  who  was  bom  in  Shel¬ 
by  county,  Ohio,  November  22,  1847,  and  was 
there  reared  and  educated.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Jones  and  Elizabeth  (Baker)  Redinbaugh,  also 
natives  of  that  commonwealth,  her  father  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  in  Hamilton,  and  both  died  on  a 
farm  in  Shelby  county,  Ohio.  They  were  num¬ 
bered  among  the  early  pioneers  of  that  county, 
and  there  her  father  was  engaged  in  farming. 
In  political  matters  of  national  importance  Mr. 
Cannon  votes  with  the  Democracy,  but  on  local 
issues  he  is  independent,  voting  for  the  man  whom 
he  regards  as  best  qualified  for  public  office.  He 
is  a  member  of  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Chris- 
ian  church.  As  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  within  the  confines  of  LaPorte 
county,  Mr.  Cannon  is  identified  with  much  of  its 
history,  and  is  numbered  among  its  public-spirited 
and  progressive  citizens. 

CHARLES  A.  MILLER,  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  farmers  and  early  settlers  of  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  now  living  on  section  30,  Lincoln  township, 
was  born  in  Mecklenburg.  Germany,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1830.  He  was  a  son  of  Louis  Mil¬ 
ler,  also  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  farmer  by 
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occupation,  and  Who  died  when  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  leaving  his  family  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.  Charles  then  started  out  in  life  for  him¬ 
self,  when  only  nine  years  of  age.  He  worked 
among  strangers  and  did  anything  he  could  get 
to  do. 

He  remained  in  that  country  until  1857,  when 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America,  hoping  that 
he  might  benefit  his  financial  conditions  in  the 
new  world.  He  had  been  reared  to  farm  life, 
and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  a 
soldier  in  his  native  country,  serving  for  two  and 
a  half  years.  He  then  devoted  his  energies  to 
agricultural  pursuits  until  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  1857.  He  made  his  way  to  New  York  and 
lived  there  for  one  year,  after  which  he  removed 
to  Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  six  months. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  came  to  La- 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  to  secure  a  position  as  a 
farm  hand,  working  by  the  month  for  Josiah 
Wing  for  about  two  years.  He  then  began  farm¬ 
ing  on  his  own  accouifii,  renting  ground  from 
Mr.  Wing,  but  after  a  time  he  ceased  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  removed  to  LaPorte, 
where  he  engaged  in  railroading  for  seven  years, 
being  connected  with  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
Company.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
again  removed  into  the  country  and  rented  a 
farm,  which  he  operated  for  two  years.  With 
the  capital  he  had  acquired  through  his  industry 
and  economy  he  purchased  his  present  farm  and 
at  once  began  its  improvement,  building  a  good 
house,  substantial  barns  and  adding  other  modern 
equipments  as  the  years  have  passed.  His  resi¬ 
dence  on  this  farm  covers  about  thirty  years  and 
well  may  he  be  numbered  among  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  Lincoln  township. 

In  1859  Mr.  Miller  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Sophia  Rotkey,  also  a  native  of  Germany. 
They  have  become  the  parents  of  seven  children : 
Amanda,  Matilda,  Ida,  Emma  and  Harmon, 
twins,  Louisa  and  Ella.  All  were  born  in  this 
county. 

Mr.  Miller  deserves  great  credit  for  what  he 
has  accomplished  in  life.  He  came  to  America 
a  poor  young  man,  and  has  made  all  that 
he  has  through  his  individual  efforts  and 
untiring  labor.  To-day  he  owns  a  valu¬ 
able  property  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  well  improved  land  as  the  visible 
evidence  of  his  life  of  thrift  and  industry.  He 
has  become  a  loyal  American  citizen,  true  to  his 
adopted  country  and  her  institutions,  and  in  cast¬ 
ing  his  ballot  he  votes  for  the  men  whom  he 
thinks  best  qualified  for  office,  regardless  of  party 


affiliations.  He  and  his  family  are  all  members 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  He  takes  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
county  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  many  measures  for  the 
public  welfare. 

MORRISON  PADDOCK,  who  carries  on 
general  farming  on  section  13,  Galena  township, 
where  he  has  one  hundred  acres  of  rich  land  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  and  well  improved  with  modem 
equipments,  was  bom  in  Onondaga  county.  New 
York,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1835.  His  father  was 
James  Paddock,  also  a  native  of  the  Empire  state. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  James  Paddock,  Sr., 
was  born  in  New  England  and  was  of  Welsh 
lineage,  the  family  having  been  founded  in  the 
new  world  at  an  early  period  in  the  colonization 
of  this  country.  After  arriving  at  years  of  ma¬ 
turity  James  Paddock,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Tappen,  who  was  born  in  Onondaga, 
New  York,  and  was  there  married.  Her  father 
was  Stephen  Tappen,  who  was  a  native  of  New 
England  and  was  of  Scotch  lineage.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paddock  became  the  parents  of  twelve  chil¬ 
dren,  eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  with 
one  exception  all  reached  years  of  maturity. 

Morrison  Paddock'  was  the  fourth  child  and 
son.  When  he  was  about  a  year  old  his  parents 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  establishing 
their  home  on  section  13,  Galena  township,  in 
1836.  Here  the  father  purchased  a  tract  of  wild 
land,  upon  which  he  built  a  log  house,  and  after 
installing  his  family  in  their  new  home  devoted 
his  energies  to  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land. 
At  first  his  farm  comprised  eighty  acres,  but  as 
his  financial  resources  increased  he  added  to  this 
property  until  at  his  death  he  had  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  acres,  most  of  which  he  had  cleared 
and  developed  by  himself  with  the  assistance  of 
his  sons.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
and  his  wife  reached  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  until  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  party,  when  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  new  Republican  party.  For  several  years  he 
served  as  township  trustee  and  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  liberal  in  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  all  good  causes,  and  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  the  substantial  improvement  and  permanent 
development  of  the  county. 

Morrison  Paddock  was  reared  on  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  homestead  in  Galena  township,  and  at  an  early 
age  began  his  education  in  a  log  schoolhouse 
such  as  was  common  at  that  day.  He  attended 
school  there  about  three  months  during  the  year, 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  upon  the 
home  farm,  where  he  assisted  in  the  arduous 
task  of  clearing  the  land  and  developing  crops. 

In  September,  1861,  however,  there  came  a 
great  change  in  his  life.  The  Civil  war  had  been 
inaugurated,  and  his  patriotic  spirit  was  aroused 
by  the  continued  attempt  of  the  south  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Union.  Accordingly  he  went  to  its 
defense,  enlisting  in  Company  G  of  the  Ninth 
Illinois  Cavalry  as  a  private.  He  thus  served 
for  three  years,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1864,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Galena  township.  Resuming  his  work 
as  an  agriculturist  he  has  since  carried  on  farm¬ 
ing  with  good  results. 

As  a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life’s  jour¬ 
ney  Mr.  Paddock  chose  Miss  Amanda  Tuttle, 
and  their  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1866.  She  was  bom 
in  Milwaukee  Wisconsion,  December  7,  1840, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  and  Harriet 
(Fay)  Tuttle,  the  former  a  native  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  the  latter  of  Ohio,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Paddock  is  the  third .  She  was  reared  in 
Milwaukee  until  nine  years  of  age  when  her 
parents  removed  to  Ozaukee,  Wisconsin,  where 
the  succeeding  five  years  of  her  life  were  passed. 
She  then  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  the  family 
of  Mr.  Godfrey.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  went  with  her  husband  as  a  bride  to  the  farm 
upon  which  they  now  reside,  and  as  the  years 
passed  two  children  were  added  to  the  house¬ 
hold  :  James,  who  is  yet  at  home ;  and  Annie,  who 
is  now  the  wife  of  Fred  Russ,  a  resident  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

At  the  time  they  located  on  the  farm  it  was  a 
tract  of  wild  land  without  improvement,  but  Mr. 
Paddock  at  once  began  to  clear  it,  and  as  the  years 
have  passed  has  made  it  a  splendid  property. 
His  first  house  was  a  little  building  containing 
but  one  room,  but  to  this  they  have  added  from 
time  to  time  until  they  now  have  a  fine  residence. 
The  farm  comprises  one  hundred  acres  of  rich 
land,  and  annually  golden  harvests  are  garnered 
because  of  the  care  and  cultivation  he  bestows 
upon  the  fields.  He  has  lived  in  the  county  for 
sixty-seven  years,  watching  with  interest  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  aiding  with  zeal  in  its  progress. 
In  politics  he  has  been  a  stanch  Republican  since 
casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for  John  C. 
Fremont,  the  first  candidate  of  the  party.  He 
supported  Lincolfl  in  i860  and  1864,  and  has 
never  yet  failed  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  who  has  headed  the  national 


ticket.  As  the  years  have  come  and  gone  he  has 
labored  earnestly  for  the  general  welfare  and 
in  the  interest  of  his  business,  and  is  known  as  a 
representative  citizen  as  well  as  a  successful 
farmer. 

CHARLES  TRAVIS,  who  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  on  section  18,  Lincoln  township, 
was  bom  in  Scipio  township,  LaPorte  county, 
September  4,  1857.  His  father,  Nelson  A.  Tra¬ 
vis,  was  born  in  New  York,  and  when  a  young 
boy  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  his  parents, 
Curtis  and  Phebe  Travis,  who  were  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers  of  this  portion  of  the  state.  They  located, 
on  Still  prarie,  where  the  grandfather  pur¬ 
chased  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  entirely  undeveloped,  but  with 
characteristic  energy  the  work  of  improvement 
was  begun  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  raw 
prairie  was  converted  into  rich  fields.  Upon  the 
old  family  homestead  Nelson  A.  Travis  was  rear¬ 
ed,  and  after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  he 
wedded  Minerva  Blake,  a  native  of  Ohio.  He 
lived  to  be  sixty-two  years  of  age,  while  his  wife 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children,  of  whom 
Charles  Travis  is  the  eldest. 

When  Charles  Travis  was  but  a  year  old  his 
parents  removed  to  Wyanet,  Illinois,  where  they 
remained  for  six  years  and  then  returned  to  Sci¬ 
pio  township.  He  was  with  this  exception  reared 
in  LaPorte  county,  and  in  the  public  schools  ob¬ 
tained  his  education.  He  was  well  trained  at 
farm  labor,  early  becoming  familiar  with  the 
duties  and  labors  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agri¬ 
culturist,  and  he  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
home  place  until  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Travis  was  united  in  marriage  on  the 
22d  of  December.  1883,  to  Miss  Hattie  G.  Wilson, 
a  daughter  of  John  D.  Wilson,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county.  She  was  born  in  Pleasant 
township  and  spent  her  girlhood  days  in  LaPorte 
county.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Travis  located  on  the  farm  where  they  now 
reside,  and  he  has  since  devoted  his  energies  to 
general  farming  and  stock-raising,  making  a 
specialty  of  the  latter.  He  now  owns  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  acres  of  rich  land  where  he  re¬ 
sides,  and  his  wife  has  a  valuable  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres.  He  likewise  has 
property  in  Stillwell  and  fifty-two  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  homestead  place.  Six  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis:  John 
R.,  Alice  M.,  Hazel,  Martha  M.,  Gertrude  and 
Ralph  W.  .  [ 
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In  his  political  views  Mr.  Travis  is  a  stanch 
Republican.  He  is  well  known  in  .  the  county, 
and  his  upright  life  has  won  for  him  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men.  He  is  a 
strong  temperance  man,  and  his  influence  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  tem¬ 
perance  sentiment  in  his  locality. 

ALBERT  COE,  a  prominent  and  honored 
citizen  of  Galena  township,  now  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  on  section  35,  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Will¬ 
iamsport,  that  state,  in  1832.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  east,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
came  to  La  Porte  county,  Indiana,  his  home  be¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  LaPorte  for  eleven  years. 

Before  turning  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits  Mr.  Coe  engaged  in  railroading,  and  was 
an  engineer  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  for  thirteen  years  and  on  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad  for  two  years,  running 
between  Council  Bluffs  and  Burlington,  Iowa. 
He  wras  also  with  the  Niagara  Falls  Railroad  for 
a  time,  and  on  leaving  the  road  settled  perma¬ 
nently  in  LaPorte  county,  on  the  farm  in  Galena 
township  where  he  now  resides.  Here  he  owns 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  well  improved 
land,  on  which  is  a  fine  residence  and  a  good  set 
of  farm  buildings.  In  his  farming  operations 
he  has  met  with  the  success  which  usually  attends 
well  directed  efforts  along  any  line. 

During  his  early  residence  in  this  county  Mr. 
Coe  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Pat- 
rage,  who  was  born  in  Lockport,  New  York,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  three  children,  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  namely :  Harriet,  Mary, 
and  Willis.  Since  attaining  his  majority  Mr. 
Coe  has  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party  and 
taken  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs.  Al¬ 
though  not  a  member  of  any  religious  organiza¬ 
tion  he  contributes  liberally  to  church  work  and 
has  assisted  in  building  two  churches.  His  life 
affords  an  example  to  the  young  in  that  he  started 
out  without  capital,  but  having  a  determination 
to  succeed  he  industriously  applied  himself  until 
he  has  acquired  a  good  property.  He  is  well 
known  throughout  his  adopted  county  for  his 
sterling  character  and  worth. 

ALBERT  M.  LONG,  who  resides  on  a  farm 
in  section  18,  Cass  township,  is  a  native  son  of 
this  township,  where  his  birth  occurred  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1850.  His  father,  Hiram  N. 
Long,  claimed  West  Virginia  as  the  state  of  his 
nativity,  but  when  a  boy  he  came  to  LaPorte 


county,  Indiana,  and  was  here  married  to  Mary 
J.  Charles,  whose  parents  were  numbered  among 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  county.  This  union  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  birth  of  five  children,  four  song  and 
one  daughter,  but  only  two  of  the  number  grew 
to  mature  years,  and  Albert  is  now  the  only  living 
representative  of  the  family.  His  brother,  Wash¬ 
ington  A.,  died  in  August,  1901. 

When  but  seven  years  old  Albert  M.  Long 
was  deprived  of  a  father’s  loving  care,  and  when 
eight  years  of  age  his  mother  was  taken  from  him 
by  death,  thus  leaving  him  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  reared  by  an  uncle  and  aunt,  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Mary  Burner,  on  a  farm  in  New  Dur¬ 
ham  township, -and  to  its  common  schools  he  is 
indebted  for  his  early  educational  training,  while 
later  he  became  a  student  in  the  high  school  at 
Westville,  Indiana,  taught  by  J.  G.  Laird.  After 
reaching  mature  years  he  was  engaged  for  a 
time  at  farm  labor  by  the  month,  and  when  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  went  west,  spending  two  years 
in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  native  county  of  LaPorte,  being  then  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Long  located  on  the  old  farm  which  had  been  the 
home  of  his  father  in  the  early  days,  and  here  he 
has  resident  for  thirty  years.  His  homestead  con¬ 
sists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  well  im¬ 
proved  and  fertile  land,  and  here  he  is  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 

In  1874,  in  New  Durham  township,  LaPorte 
county,  Mr.  Long  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Martha  J.  Evans,  who  was  there  born  and  reared. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  William  and  Rachel  (Mar¬ 
tin)  Evans,  who  were  numbered  among  the  early 
settlers  of  LaPorte  county.  Two  children  have 
blessed  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  Lennie  Blanch,  the  wife  of  Will¬ 
iam  G.  Osborn,  of  Wanatah;  and  William  N., 
who  married  Lillie  Anderson,  but  he  died  in  1903, 
leaving  one  daughter,  Bessie  W.  The  Democracy 
receives  Mr.  Long's  hearty  support  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  family  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Wanatah,  in  which  he  is  a  deacon. 

FRED  FENKER  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  a  representative  of  the  furniture  trade  of 
LaPorte,  and  is  now  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Fenker  &  Company.  He  was  born  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  in  i860,  and  is  of  German  lineage. 
His  father,  Henry  Fenker,  was  born  in  Germany 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  fifties, 
settling  first  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  planer  by 
occupation  and  followed  that  pursuit  for  many 
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years.  In  1867  he  removed  to  LaPorte,  where 
he  followed  the  same  pursuit  for  several  years, 
but  now  is  living  retired,  having  put  aside  busi¬ 
ness  cares  in  order  to  spend  the  evening  of  life 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  former  toil. 
He  still  makes  his  home  in  this  city. 

Fred  Fenker  was  but  a  boy  when  brought  by 
his  parents  to  LaPorte,  and  in  its  public  schools 
he  acquired  his  education.  At  a  very  early  age, 
however,  he  began  to  earn  his  own  living,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own 
efforts  for  all  that  he  has  possessed  and  enjoyed. 
He  was  first  employed  as  a  gardener  by  Johnny 
Brown,  the  old-time  and  well  known  gardener 
on  Stone  Lake,  with  whom  he  remained  for  seven 
years.  He  then  began  farming  on  the  Michael 
Brand  farm,  in  Kankakee  township,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  LaPorte,  remaining  there  for  two 
years.  On  returning  to  the  city  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Mrs.  Niles,  having  charge  of  her  place 
for  two  years,  after  which  he  worked  on  the  rail¬ 
road  for  two  years.  He  next  entered  the  retail 
furniture  business  in  the  employ  of  George  J. 
Hoelocker,  who  is  now  deceased.  For  fifteen 
years,  however,  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  that 
gentleman,  and  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  was  manager  of  the  establishment.  He 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  furniture 
business  and  enjoyed  the  unqualified  confidence 
and  trust  of  the  man  whom  he  served.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  1903,  he  purchased  the  furniture 
store  of  W.  O.  Nanscawen,  at  709-711  Main 
street,  and  continued  the  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Fenker  &  Company.  There  has  been  a 
first-class  furniture  store  at  this  location  for  many 
years,  and  the  citizens  of  LaPorte  still  have  under 
the  new  management  and  ownership  a  splendid 
furniture  emporium  in  which  to  purchase  high- 
grade  and  artistic  furniture.  LaPorte  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  and  finely  furnished  homes,  and 
Mr.  Fenker  caters  to  the  best  trade  and  receives 
a  large  patronage  from  the  leading  people.  He 
has  already  filled  contracts  for  furnishing  homes 
and  hotels  outside  of  LaPorte,  and  is  rapidly 
building  up  an  extensive  business. 

Mr.  Fenker  was  married  in  LaPorte  to  Miss 
Anna  Smith,  and  to  them  have  been  born  nine 
children:  Louisa,  Frederick,  Katharine,  Louis, 
Julia,  Martin,  Emma,  George  and  Charlotte.  The 
parents  and  children  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
church  and  are  widely  and  favorable  known  in 
this  city  where  they  have  long  resided.  That 
many  of  Mr.  Fenker’s  stanchest  friends  are  those 
who  have  known  him  from  boyhood  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  His  has  been  an  honorable  career,  well 


worthy  the  regard  in  which  he  is  uniformly  held. 
He  well  deserves  the  success  which  he  is  now  en¬ 
joying,  for  his  business  record  has  ever  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  fidelity  to  duty,  by  enterprise  and 
by  a  progressive  spirit. 

JULIUS  P.  LINARD,  who,  though  a  resL 
dent  and  business  man  of  Chicago,  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  by  many  ties  with  LaPorte  county,  and,  as 
president  of  the  LaPorte  County  Colony  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  does  much  to  keep  alive  the  home  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  county  transplanted  sons  and 
daughters,  was  born  at  New  Market,  Virginia, 
January  24,  1836,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Tidier)  Linard. 

Joseph  Linard  was  born  in  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1800,  but  married  in  Virginia,  whence 
he  migrated  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in 
September,  1841.  He  settled  in  Noble  township, 
on  a  farm  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Union  Mills. 
Although  he  owned  and  operated  this  farm,  he 
was  by  trade  a  brick  and  stone  mason  and  con¬ 
tractor,  and  in  that  early  period  of  the  county’s 
upbuilding  his  services  were  in  great  demand, 
there  being  scarcely  any  other  skilled  workmen 
for  carrying  on  building  operations.  He  was  a 
fellow  worker  with  Addison  Ballard  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  court  house  in  LaPorte  in  1848, 
and  also  built  the  First  Methodist  church  in  the 
early  fifties.  He  was  a  well  known  and  promi¬ 
nent  man  in  his  community,  and  served  as  town¬ 
ship  school  trustee.  He  died  in  1873.  His  wife, 
who  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  of  good  south¬ 
ern  stock,  died  in  1845. 

Julius  P.  Linard  was  reared  on  a  farm  until 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  at  which  age  he  went  to 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  attended  commercial  col¬ 
lege.  He  then  returned  to  LaPorte  and  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Harry  Robinson,  took  a  printing 
outfit  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  established 
a  weekly  newspaper  there,  which  was  continued 
for  about  a  year,  Dan  Linard,  his  brother,  also 
being  associated  with  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Linard 
then  returned  to  LaPorte,  and  in  the  fall  of  1858 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  on  Main  street, 
which  he  continued  with  success  for  nine  years. 
He  was  constable  for  the  following  eight  years, 
during  which  time,  through  his  association  with 
the  officers  of  the  court,  he  was  led  to  study  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  LaPorte  county. 
His  terms  as  constable  were  under  Sheriffs  Cap¬ 
tain  Phelps  and  Dan  Brown.  Mr.  Linard  then 
became  engaged  quite  extensively  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  business  and  kindred  occupations,  and  his 
excellent  qualifications  in  this  line  led  him  to  fol- 
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iow  it  ever  since.  He  remained  in  LaPorte  until 
1890,  when  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  for  nine 
years  was  in  the  law  office  with  Dan  W.  Munn. 
In  1899  he  became  connected  with  the  law  office 
of  Alderman  William  M.  Butterworth,  where  he 
is  now  located. 

Mr.  Linard  knows  nearly  everyone  in  LaPorte 
county,  and  is  very  energetic  in  arranging  the 
annual  picnic  of  the  Chicago  Colony  and  in  other 
ways  promoting  an  interest  in  old  times  in  La¬ 
Porte  county.  He  is  remarkably  well  posted  on 
all  early  history,  and  is  the  proper  man  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  LaPorte  County  Society.  He  was  a 
fireman  twenty-four  years,  of  the  Rough  and 
Ready  hook  and  ladder  No.  1,  and  was  its  trainer 
seven  years.  For  his  good  work  as  such  the  men 
gave  him  a  beautiful  and  expensive  silver  water 
pitcher. 

Mr.  Linard  was  married  in  i860  to  Miss 
Frances  H.  Egner,  a  daughter  of  John  Egner,  an 
old  settler  of  LaPorte  county.  They  have  six 
children:  Nellie,  John  P.,  Flora,  Landon  C., 
Morton  C.  and  Frances. 

EDWIN  TRAVIS.  Among  the  practical 
and  energetic  farmers  of  Pleasant  township  is 
Edwin  Travis,  who  resides  on  section  20.  He 
was  born  in  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1864,  and  is  a  son  of  Albert  Travis, 
whose  birth  occurred  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  remained  until  after  his  marriage.  He 
then  disposed  of  his  business  interests  in  this  state 
and  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  spent  about 
eight  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
however,  he  returned  to  LaPorte  county,  settling 
in  Scipio  township,  where  he  purchased  a  farm. 
At  a  later  date  he  sold  that  property  and  bought 
the  farm  upon  which  his  son  Edwin  is  now  living. 
He  was  married  in  early  manhood  to  Miss 
Minerva  Blake,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  reared 
there.  Albert  Travis  passed  away  in  Stillwell 
January  16,  1892,  and  his  wife  died  in  Pleasant 
township,  LaPorte  county,  December  27,  1892. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children :  Charlie, 
who  is  living  in  Lincoln  township  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  elsewhere  in  this  volume;  Frank,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Kingsbury,  Union  township ;  and  Ed¬ 
win  Travis,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Albert  Travis 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Snyder, 
and  had  one  daughter,  Alta,  who  now  resides 
with  her  brother,  Frank. 

Minerva  Blake,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Helena 
Blake,  was  bom  in  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1824,  being  sixty-eight  years,  two  months 


and  five  days  old,  when  she  died.  She  was  one  of 
eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  She 
was  long  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  joining  the  same  in  her  younger  days. 
In  the  year  1848  her  parents  moved  to  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  where  she  was  married  to  Nel¬ 
son  Albert  Travis  September  18,  1853.  She  was 
a  wise  and  loving  mother,  a  true  and  tender 
friend,  and  well  may  it  be  said  of  her,  “everybody 
loved  her.” 

Edwin  Travis  was  but  two  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  parents'  return  to  LaPorte  county, 
and  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Pleasant  township 
almost  continuously  from  the  age  of  four  years. 
He  acquired  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  LaPorte  county  and  city  schools  and  started 
out  upon  an  independent  business  career  when 
he  attained  his  majority.  He  first  earned  his  liv¬ 
ing  by  working  as  a  farm  hand  by  the  month, 
and  after  his  mother's  death  he  purchased  the  old 
homestead  upon  which  he  now  resides  and  upon 
which  he  has  remained  continuously  since.  He 
owns  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  on 
which  he  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising.  He  has  a  good  grade  of  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs,  and  has  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  many  modem  equipments  upon 
his  farm. 

Mr.  Travis  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Lodge  No.  36,  at  LaPorte,  and 
is  a  stanch  Republican,  taking  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs  and  in  measures  of  public  interest. 
He  earnestly  desires  the  welfare  and  upbuilding 
of  his  county,  and  his  efforts  have  been  effective 
and  far-reaching  in  promoting  the  general  prog¬ 
ress  along  substantial  lines  of  improvement. 

H.  F.  DRAVES  is  a  dealer  in  agricultural 
implements  in  Westville  and  is  a  man  of  excellent 
business  ability,  of  keen  discrimination  and  of  en¬ 
terprising  spirit.  His  business  career  has  been 
attended  by  success,  and  he  stands  today  as  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  his  community,  strong  in  his 
honor  and  his  good  name  and  in  the  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 

Mr.  Draves  comes  of  a  family  that  is  of  Ger¬ 
man  lineage,  and  the  name  was  originally  spelled 
Drews,  but  later  generations  have  changed 
it  to  its  present  form.  He  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburg,  Germany,  September  24,  1861, 
his  parents  being  Christian  and  Mary  (Zam) 
Draves.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  bom  in  the  year  1833,  and  his  death 
occurred  in  1890.  By  trade  he  was  a  weaver,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  pursuit  in  his  native  country.  He 
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was  educated  in  the  German  tongue  and  served 
in  the  German  army  under  Emperor  William  I. 
It  was  in  1865  that  he  determined  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  in  America,  and  with  his  family  sailed  from 
Hamburg,  landing  at  New  York  in  the  month  of 
July.  He  was  then  a  poor  man,  having  no  capital 
and  in  fact  he  incurred  some  indebtedness  in 
order  to  make  the  trip,  but  with  indomitable 
spirit  and  firm  resolution  he  undertook  to  gain  a 
living  in  this  country.  Making  his  way  to  Peo- 
tone,  Illinois,  he  there  worked  as  a  laborer.  He 
lived  a  life  of  industry  until  called  to  his  final 
rest.  In  1865  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana,  and  established  his  residence  in  Holmes- 
ville.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Democrat^  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  German  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  in  which  all  of  their  children  were 
confirmed.  Mrs.  Mary  Draves  was  also  born  in 
Mecklenburg,  Germany,  in  the  year  1829,  and  her 
death  occurred  in  1871.  She  was  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother,  putting  forth  every  effort  in  her 
power  to  advance  the  welfare  of  her  children.  In 
the  family  were  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  three  are  yet  living:  Minnie  is  the  wife 
of  F.  H.  Englehardt,  who  is  a  painter  by  trade 
and  resides  in  Michigan  City ;  H.  F.  is  the  next 
younger ;  and  Tillie,  the  youngest,  is  the  wife  of 
Frank  Bedenkop,  who  is  a  fireman  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  and  re¬ 
rides  in  Burdick,  Indiana. 

H.  F.  Draves  was  but  a  small  boy  when 
brought  by  his  parents  to  the  new  world,  and  his 
boyhood  days  were  largely  passed  in  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  also  learned  to  read  and  write 
the  German  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
started  out  to  make  his  pwn  way  in  the  world. 
He  had  no  capital  but  he  possessed  energy  and 
perseverance,  and  with  these  as  a  basis  for  suc¬ 
cess  he  entered  upon  his  business  career.  As  a 
companion  and  helpmate  for  life’s  journey  he 
chose  Miss  Minnie  Powell,  and  they  were  married 
in  1885.  Mrs.  Draves  was  born  in  Porter  county, 
Indiana,  September  26,  1866,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Mary  (Ahlgrim)  Powell.  Her  girl¬ 
hood  days  were  largely  passed  in  her  native  coun¬ 
ty,  and  she  obtained  her  education  in  its  public 
schools.  She  was  a  lady  of  refinement  and  cul¬ 
ture,  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  By  her 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  one  son  and 
a  daughter:  Clara  M.,  who  has  completed  the 
work  of  the  ninth  grade  in  the  Westville  schools 
and  Has  been  a  student  of  instrumental  music; 
and  Otto  C.,  who  is  now  a  student  in  the  West- 
field  high  school.  The  wife  and  mother  was 


called  to  her  final  rest  February  8,  1888,  and  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1902,  Mr.  Draves  was 
again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Mrs. 
Hilda  (Pearson)  Nelson.  She  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Wauva,  Sweden,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  church.  She  first  married 
a  Mr.  Nelson,  and  by  that  union  had  one  son, 
Clarence,  who  is  now  attending  school. 

Mr.  Draves  began  life  as  a  day  laborer,  work¬ 
ing  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day,  but  he 
possessed  ambition,  determination  and  diligence 
and  gradually  accumulated  some  capital  until  his 
financial  possessions  were  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  embark  in  business  as  a  merchant.  He  became 
a  .dealer  in  agricultural  implements  at  Westville, 
Indiana,  and  in  1891  he  began  shipping  dynamite, 
representing  the  Aetna  Powder  Company  for 
eight  years.  His  business  as  a  dealer  in  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  has  gradually  increased  from 
1899  to  the  present  time.  He  handles  the  cele¬ 
brated  Deering  harvester  and  mower,  the  Oliver 
chilled  plows,  the  Birdsell  wagon,  the  Kiblinger 
buggies  and  carriages  and  the  Black  Hawk  com 
planter.  He  carries  all  kinds  of  repair  work  in 
this  line,  and  likewise  deals  in  hard  and  soft  coal. 
His  patronage  has  become  extensive  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  has  now  reached  a  large  annual  figure. 

Mr.  Draves  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  affili¬ 
ations,  and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Cleveland.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  connected  with  Tent 
No.  33.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church  and  he  contributes  liberally  to 
its  support.  A  self-made  man,  his  success  is  the 
direct  result  of  his  own  labors. 

He  has  worked  his  way  steadily  upward,  and 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  his  path  have 
served  but  as  an  impetus  for  renewed  effort  on 
his  part.  He  has  placed  his  dependence  upon  the 
sure  foundation  of  energy  and  determination,  and 
to-day  he  is  a  leading  representative  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  Westville. 

MICHAEL  AIGNER,  who  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  LaPorte  county  since  boyhood,  for  a 
period  over  fifty  years,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
representative  of  farming  interests  in  Cass  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  cultivates  a  productive  piece  of 
land  on  section  32.  He  is  one  of  the  numerous 
self-made  men  of  this  part  of  the  county,  and 
very  little  has  come  to  him  except  through  his 
own  efforts.  Fifty  years  is  a  long  enough  period 
of  residence  in  one  community  to  class  one  among 
the  old-timers,  and  as  such  Mr.  Aigner  is  con¬ 
sidered.  He  has  borne  his  share  of  the  public 
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burdens  in  the  township  and  county  and  public 
spirit  and  individual  enterprise  are  the  leading 
facts  of  his  useful  life. 

Mr.  Aigner  was  born  in  the  empire  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  September  24,  1837,  and  lived  there  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  enjoying  a  few  years  of  schooling.  In 
1850  he  came  to  America  with  his  mother,  and 
they  at  once  took  up  their  residence  in  LaPorte 
county.  In  1852  they  took  up  their  home  in 
Cass  township,  where  Mr.  Aigner  has  lived  ever 
since.  In  his  younger  days  he  worked  on  a  farm 
and  on  the  grading  of  the  Panhandle  Railroad, 
by  the  day  and  by  the  month.  The  farm  on  which 
he  located  on  first  coming  to  Cass  township  has 
been  in  his  possession  ever  since,  and  much  of 
its  present  improvements  and  productiveness  is 
due  to  the  hard  labor  he  placed  upon  it  from 
youth  up.  There  are  at  present  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  acres  in  the  farmstead,  and  to  have 
seen  its  condition  fifty  years  ago  and  to  see  it 
now  would  present  as  great  a  contrast  as  one 
could  imagine.  The  industry  and  intelligence 
of  the  leading  Indiana  agriculturists  are  capable 
of  producing  a  garden  out  of  a  desert  and  making 
it  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Mr.  Aigner  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss 
Catherine  Marks,  who  was  born  in  Germany  and 
came  to  America  when  a  child,  being  reared  in 
LaPorte  county.  Due  credit  must  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Aigner  for  the  part  she  has  taken  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  family  fortune,  and  she  has  proved  a 
worthy  helpmate  to  her  husband  as  well  as  a  tender 
and  good  mother  to  her  children.  Eight  children 
were  bom  to  them,  all  in  LaPorte  county:  Mich¬ 
ael,  William,  John,  Emeline,  Albert,  Henry, 
George  and  Lottie.  Mr.  Aigner  is  an  adherent 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  at  one  time 
supervisor  of  roads.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Wanatah,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  a  place  of  esteem  among  their  fellow  citizens 
and  many  friends. 

The  son  Albert  died  October  9,  1897,  aged 
about  twenty-two  years.  He  was  a  practical  ag¬ 
riculturist  and  a  young  man  who  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  Michael  wedded  Miss  Anna  The- 
den  and  they  have  four  children :  Phoebe,  Mil- 
ton,  Lillie  and  Edna  Belle.  He  is  a  mason  by 
trade  in  Wanatah,  Indiana.  Emeline  wedded 
Ferdinand  Mitzner,  a  resident  of  Porter  county 
and  an  agriculturist  and  they  have  two  children, 
Mabel  and  Gracie.  William  wedded  Miss  Lena 
Steinberg  and  he  is  an  agriculturist.  Three  chil¬ 
dren  are  at  home,  Henry,  George  and  Lottie,  and 
the  latter  is  in  the  fifth  grade. 


The  sojn  John  C.  met  his  death  by  accident  on 
December  24,'  1903.  He  was  a  young,  active  man 
and  one  who  loved  machinery  and  mechanics.  He 
was  a  mason  and  plasterer  by  trade.  His  loss  is 
a  sad  one  to  the  parents,  as  well  as  the  community. 

The  Wanatah  Mirror  gives  the  particulars  of 
John  Aigner’s  fall  to  death  as  follows : 

“Thursday  afternoon  the  sad  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  here  that  John  Aigner  had  fallen  from-  the 
Bailey,  Bunnell  &  Company  grain  elevator  at 
LaCrosse  and  was  instantly  killed.  As  Aigner 
Brothers  are  doing  the  mason  work  on  the  ele¬ 
vator,  which  is  just  under  construction,  it  was  at 
first  supposed  that  John  Aigner  had  met  with  the 
accident  while  at  work,  but  later  advices  proved 
that  the  masons  were  not  at  work  that  day,  but 
that  Aigner  had  gone  up  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  on  the  inside  with  one  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters  to  see  how  the  work  was  progressing.  After 
chatting  with  the  man  he  had  started  down  the 
stairs  unaware  of  the  carpenter.  Soon  after  the 
man  was  startled  by  hearing  something  falling 
down  stairs  and  upon  going  down  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  noise,  he  found  Aigner  lying  on 
the  bottom  floor.  Calling  others  they  examined 
the  body  and  found  that  life  was  extinct,  as  the 
fall  had  broken  both  arms  and  one  leg  besides 
bruising  up  the  body  in  a  horrible  manner  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  not  known  exactly  how  far  he  fell, 
but  the  carpenter  said  that  to  his  judgment  the 
man  had  only  had  time  to  go  down  one  flight  of 
stairs  from  the  time  that  he  had  missed  him  until 
he  heard  the  fall  and  if  so,  he  had  fallen  the  dist¬ 
ance  of  about  thirty-five  feet.” 

AMENZO  MANN.  Through  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  century  Amenzo  Mann  has  been  a 
resident  of  LaPorte  county,  and  has,  therefore, 
been  a  witness  of  the  greater  part  of  its  progress 
and  development.  In  all  things  pertaining  to  its 
welfare  he  is  deeply  interested,  and  his  eftorts  in 
business  life  have  been  attended  with  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  success. 

Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  Broome  county.  New 
York,  near  Owego,  October  25,  1830,  a  son  of 
Jacob  J.  and  Clarissa  (Rowe)  Mann,  in  whose 
family  were  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
Amenzo  being  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  Only 
four  are  now  living.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  was  a  mechanic  and  inventor. 
In  early  life  he  learned  the  wagon-maker's  trade, 
and  he  afterward  traded  a  wagon  of  his  own  mak¬ 
ing  for  a  Seth  Thomas  brass  clock  which  was 
valued  at  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  in  1836  that 
he  came  to  what  w^s  then  the  far  west,  making 
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the  journey  by  wagon  in  order  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  fortune  in  a  new  country.  When  he 
arrived  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  he  had  but 
seventy-five  cents  in  money.  His  first  home  was 
a  log  cabin  in  Scipio  township,  and  there  he 
established  his  family  and  began  working  at  his 
trade.  He  first  purchased  twenty-five  acres  of 
land  in  Clinton  township,  and  afterward  added 
to  this  an  additional  twenty-five  acres.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  was  a  Jackson  Democrat,  but  he  never 
cared  for  office,  although  at  one  time  he  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace.  His  membership  was 
with  the  Methodist  church.  His  wife  died  when 
their  son  Amenzo  was  but  eight  years  of  age. 

It  was  two  years  before  this  time  that  Amenzo 
Mann  became  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county,  and 
here  he  was  reared  and  educated.  He  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  school,  however,  for  only 
three  months  in  the  year,  for  he  had  to  chop  wood 
and  perform  other  work  of  the  farm,  and  it  has 
been  through  practical  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  that  he  has  largely  acquired  his  education. 
For  many  years  he  has  carried  on  business  as  a 
grain  rperchant.  At  an  early  day  he  went  to  a 
school  teacher,  stating  to  her  that  he  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  bushels  of  grain,  also  told  her  the 
freight  to  Chicago,  what  commission  had  to  be 
paid  and  told  the  price  he  received  per  bushel, 
asking  her  then  what  would  be  his  profit  on  the 
amount  of  which  he  had.  The  teacher,  nowever, 
was  unable  to  answer  him,  but  Mr.  Mann  figured 
out  the  problem  for  himself,  showing  that  he  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  business  aflfairs. 

He  can  well  remember  when  the  Pottawotto- 
mie  Indians  were  numerous  in  this  region,  and  he 
has  ridden  behind  the  red  men  on  their  ponies. 
They  were  then  encamped  near  the  present  site  of 
Westville,  this  settlement  including  three  hundred 
Indians.  They  did  not  molest  the  white  settlers 
but  were  great  beggars,  incessantly  asking  for 
donations  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Mann  has  also 
seen  herds  of  deer  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and 
not  a  one  of  the  thirteen  railroads  of  the  county 
was  built  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  here.  After 
the  construction  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail¬ 
road  he  and  several  companions  took  a  ride  upon 
it  to  New  Buffalo.  Michigan  City  was  the  market 
in"  that  early  period,  and  oftentimes  Mr.  Mann 
has  tramped  out  the  grain  with  horses  on  the  barn 
floor,  and  then  hauled  his  product  to  Michigan 
City  with  a  four-horse  team,  being  able  to  carry 
only  twenty  bushels  to  the  load  and  because  of 
the  sloughs  and  ponds  he  had  to  drive  around  a 
long  distance  to  reach  his  destination.  He  once 
hauled  a  load  of  fruit  trees  to  Chicago  to  ship  to 


Wisconsin,  and  he  can  remember  the  great  west¬ 
ern  metropolis  when  there  was  not  a  good  street 
in  the  place  and  when  only  one  street  was*  lighted 
by  lamps. 

He  was  reared  as  a  farm  lad,  and  has  lived 
a  life  of  activity  and  industry,  winning  all  that 
he  possesses  through  his  own  labor  and  persever¬ 
ance.  About  1845  bis  father  invented  a  reaper, 
making  a  belt  to  carry  the  grain,  while  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  people  of  Chicago  manufactured  a  reap¬ 
er  that  cut  the  grain,  but  had  to  have  a  man  to 
rope  it.  Mr.  Mann’s  idea  was  a  practical  one,  and 
is  to-day  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  reapers. 
Perfecting  his  idea  on  his  farm,  he  purchased  a  lot 
and  erected  a  shop  in  the  village  of  Westville  in 
order  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  reapers, 
and  in  the  enterprise  was  associated  with  his 
sons  at  that  place  for  five  years.  Mr.  Amenzo 
Mann  went  upon  the  road  to  sell  the  reapers,  and 
was  traveling  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in 
that  business  in  1856  when  Buchanan  was  making 
his  race  for  president.  The  Manns  continued  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  reapers  until  i860, 
and  were  reasonably  successful,  shipping  their 
machines  to  California  and  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  selling  to  the  local 
trade. 

In  buying,  selling  and  trading  property 
Amenzo  Mann  has  also  been  very  successful. 
For  about  seven  years  he  was  engaged  as  a  grain 
dealer  in  Westville,  and  he  has  engaged  in  buying 
and  shipping  live-stock  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
At  one  time  he  drove  seventy-five  head  of  cattle 
to  the  Chicago  market.  He  and  his  family  re¬ 
sided  in  LaPorte  city  for  five  years  in  order  to 
educate  his  son  Frank,  and  while  there  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  livery  business,  in  which  he  met  with  a 
fair  measure  of  prosperity.  It  was  in  1890  that 
he  began  the  undertaking  business  in  Westville, 
in  which  he  has  since  continued,  and  he  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  substantial  business  men 
of  this  place.  He  also  has  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  good  land  in  Clinton  township,  and  to¬ 
day  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  indebtedness  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mann  was  married  in  July,  1861,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  (Graham)  Long,  who  was  born  in 
Wythe  county,  Virginia,  November  11,  1827,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  there.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  church,  is  a  lady  of  a  kind  and 
affectionate  nature  and  has  done  everything  to 
make  hers  a  happy  home.  They  now  have  one 
son,  Frank  C.,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  and  in¬ 
fluential  business  men  in  LaPorte,  Indiana.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Clinton 
township  and  the  high  schools  of  LaPorte,  after 
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which  he  pursued  a  business  course  in  Holmes 
Business  College.  He  likewise  took  a  course  of 
study  in  the  Valparaiso  normal  school,  and  was 
thus  well  equipped  by  education  to  meet  life’s 
responsible  duties.  He  is  a  young  man  of  strict 
honesty  and  of  good  capability,  and  in  1896  he 
was  elected  upon  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the 
position  of  county  treasurer  by  a  majority  of 
three  hundred.  At  the  next  election  he  was 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  nine  hundred,  and  he  gave 
a  personal  bond  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  He  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  La- 
Porte  county,  of  whom  the  district  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  wedded  Miss  Alta  Small,  a  native  of 
LaPorte  county,  and  they  have  three  children: 
Marjory,  who  is  now  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school, 
and  Ruth  and  Mary  A.,  who  are  also  students  in 
the  public  schools  of  LaPorte.  Frank  Mann  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraturnity;  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  while  his  wife  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Amenzo  Mann  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  cast 
his  first  presidential  ballot  for  Franklin  Pierce, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  unwavering  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  He  has  been 
a  delegate  to  represent  his  party  in  the  district 
and  county  conventions,  and  in  1870  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  county  sheriff,  coming 
within  one  hundred  and  two  votes  of  election, 
although  his  opponent  was  a  strong  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party  and  an  ex-soldier.  Mr.  Mann 
is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Masonic 
order  in  Westville,  and  has  served  as  worshipful 
master  for  more  terms  than  any  other  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  craft  here.  He  is  also  connected  with 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  grand  lodge  for  four  or  five  terms, 
and  in  his  life  he  exemplifies  the  worthy  spirit  of 
of  the  Masonic  order,  which  tends  to  inculcate 
brotherly  kindness  and  mutual  helpfulness  among 
its  members.  His  life  has  been  upright  and  hon¬ 
orable,  and  his  career  has  ever  gained  for  him 
the  warm  regard  and  unqualified  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated. 

CHARLES  W.  WING,  a  retired  farmer  and 
one  of  the  leading  landowners  of  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1830.  His  father,  Josiah  W.  Wing,  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  there  remained 
until  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he 
bought  his  time  of  his  father  and  started  out 


upon  an  independent  business  career.  Making 
his  way  to  Pennsylvania,  he  remained  in  that 
state  for  a  while,  and  then  removed  to  Ohio,  while 
later  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Muncie,  Indiana. 
He  spent  one  summer  in  LaPorte  county,  and 
about  1836  located  in  Pleasant  township,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  about  seventy-three  years  of  age.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Whig  in  early  life,  and  upon  the 
dissolution  of  that  party  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  new  Republican  party.  Faithful  to  its  inter¬ 
ests  and  loyal  in  its  defense  he  was  honored  with 
election  to  several  local  offices  and  was  found  re¬ 
liable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  belonged 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  and  representative 
pioneer  settlers  of  LaPorte  county.  His  wife  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Harriet  Bear  and  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Pennsylvania,  where  her  girlhood  days 
were  passed.  She  died  when  past  fifty  years  of 
age.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  W.  Wing  were 
born  two  sons,  but  Alfred  died  in  early  manhood. 
He  had  been  married  and  left  two  children. 

Charles  W.  Wing,  who  was  the  senior  brother, 
is  now  the  only  living  representative  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  township  upon 
the  old  homestead  farm,  and  assisted  in  its  culti¬ 
vation  through  the  months  of  summer,  while  in 
the  winter  season  he  pursued  his  education  in  a 
log  schoolhouse,  with  slab  seats,  while  the  desks 
were  formed  by  placing  boards  around  the  room 
resting  upon  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  wall. 
His  educational  training  was  not  nearly  so  great 
as  was  his  training  at  farm  labor.  He  remained 
at  home  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which 
important  event  in  his  life  occurred  April  4, 
1856,  when  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Amanda  Van  Pelt,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  and 
died  April  16,  1899.  This  worthy  couple  were 
the  parents  of  three  children :  Walter  R. ;  Arthur 
L.,  and  Effie,  the  wife  of  A.  C.  Travis. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Wing  located  on  the 
old  homestead,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for 
many  years.  That  he  was  industrious  and  ener¬ 
getic  is  indicated  by  the  success  which  attended 
his  efforts.  He  has  a  farm  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  acres,  all  well  improved,  the  greater 
part  of  this  having  been  placed  under  cyltivation 
by  Mr.  Wing  and  his  father,  for  it  was  a  new  and 
undeveloped  tract  of  land  when  he  first  located 
thereon.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  best  farming 
properties  of  the  county,  being  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  stock  and  grain.  In  the  boyhood  days 
of  Mr.  Wing  there  was  no  market  at  LaPorte  city 
and  he  and  his  brother  hauled  all  of  the  provisions 
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raised  on  the  farm  to  Michigan  City,  makiitg  the 
trips  with  ox  teams.  The  county  was  wild,  and 
the  work  of  civilization  seemed  scarcely  begun. 
There  were  many  wolves  upon  the  prairies,  and 
herds  of  deer  were  frequently  seen.  Indians,  too, 
still  visited  the  neighborhood,  and  there  was  every 
indication  of  the  pioneer  condition  of  this  section 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Wing  has  watched  with  interest 
its  development  and  progress,  and  has  taken  an 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  its  improvement.  As 
a  Republican  he  has  never  faltered  in  his  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  party  since  its  organization.  He  and 
his  children  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  and  he  has  ever  endorsed  measures 
for  the  progress  of  the  county  along  material, 
social,  educational  and  moral  lines.  No  man  is 
more  worthy  of  representation  in  this  volume  than 
Mr.  Wing,  whose  life  history  has  ever  been  com¬ 
mendable  and  straightforward. 

J.  C.  PARKER.  Farming  claims  the  time 
2nd  attention  of  J.  C.  Parker,  who  resides  on  sec¬ 
tion  31,  Hudson  township,  and  is  num¬ 
bered  among  the  early  settlers  of  LaPorte 
county.  He  has  always  lived  in  the  west, 
and  early  became  imbued  with  its  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  of  determination.  His 
birth  occurred  in  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1836.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Joseph  Parker,  was  a  native  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  he,  too,  followed  the  occupation  of  farm¬ 
ing.  His  son,  John  Parker,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  and  there  remained  until  after  his  mar¬ 
riage.  He  wedded  Miss  Beulah  Cramer,  who  was 
likewise  born,  reared  and  educated  in  that  state. 
In  the  year  1833  they  came  to  Indiana,  establish¬ 
ing  their  home  in  Randolph  county,  and  in  1840 
removed  to  LaPorte  county.  Here  John  Parker 
was  engaged  in  farming  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
subsequently  took  up  his  abode  in  LaPorte  city. 
In  the  early  days  he  conducted  a  hotel  at  Boot 
Jack,  living  there  for  about  thirty  years.  He  be¬ 
came  widely  known,  his  hotel  being  the  place  of 
entertainment  for  all  who  traveled  through  this 
part  of  the  state  until  the  building  of  the  railroad. 
His  life  was  characterized  by  industry,  and  his 
integrity  was  above  question.  He  was  reared  in 
the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  many  of 
the  sterling  principles  of  that  religious  sect  found 
exemplification  in  his  life.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig  until  the  dissolution  of  the  party  and  then 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
lived  to  be  more  than  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
while  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years.  To  them  were  born  seven  children  who 
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reached  maturity,  while  three  died  in  childhood. 
Only  two  are  now  living. 

J.  C.  Parker,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  was  but  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county,  and  in 
Wills  township  he  spent  his  childhood,  thus  en¬ 
joying  the  sports  in  which  lads  of  that  period 
usually  indulged,  if  his  time  and  attention  were 
not  occupied  by  the  duties  of  the  school  room  or 
of  the  fields.  Early  he  began  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  the  home  farm,  and  gave  his  father 
the  benefit  of  his  services  until  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  married,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1863,  to  Miss  Caroline  Shaw,  who 
was  born  in  Rolling  Prairie  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1842,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Nancy  (McClel¬ 
lan)  Shaw,  the  former  a  native  of  Ireland  and  the 
latter  of  Ohio;  They  became  pioneer  settlers  of 
LaPorte  county,  establishing  their  home  within 
its  borders  about  1833,  their  place  of  location 
being  on  Rolling  Prairie.  At  the  time  of  their 
marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  located  at  what 
is  called  Boot  Jack  in  Wills  township,  but  in 
1882  he  removed  his  house  to  section  31,  Hud-> 
son  township.  He  has  added  to  the  building 
until  he  now  has  a  commodious,  comfortable  and 
attractive  residence,  in  the  rear  of  which  stand 
good  and  substantial  bams,  and  these  in  turn  are 
surrounded  by  well  kept  fields.  The  farm  com¬ 
prises  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  but 
most  of  this  Mr.  Parker  now  rents  in  order  that 
he  might  rest  from  active  labor. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  have  been  born  five 
children:  Minnie,  now  the  wife  of  LeRoy  Gro¬ 
ver,  of  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  by  whom  she  has 
two  sons,  John  A.  and  Carroll;  Charles  A.,  of 
Bradley,  Illinois,  who  married  Alta  Hewlett  and 
has  four  children:  Arthur,  Mary,  John  O.  and 
Joseph  W. ;  Lydia  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Albert  San¬ 
born,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  by  whom  she 
has  one  daughter,  Ethel  B. ;  Lynda  Annette,  the 
wife  of  Walter  Copeland,  of  Bradley,  Illinois; 
Bessie  J.,  the  wife  of  Clarence  Pratt,  who  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  schools  of  Union  Mills,  and  by  whom 
she  has  one  daughter,  Ruth  E. 

Mr.  Parker  has  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte 
county  for  sixty-three  years,  and  Mrs.  Parker 
has  spent  her  entire  life  in  this  county,  now  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  They  are  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  people,  and  have 
reared  a  family  who  are  a  credit  to  their  name. 
They  belong  to  the  Christian  church,  and  most 
of  their  children  are  identified  with  the  same 
religious  denomination.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  in  his  political  views,  and  cast  his  ballot 
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for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860  and  again  in  1864. 
Since  that  time  he  has  never  failed  to  support  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  his 
business  career  he  has  been  active  and  honorable, 
aftd  as  the  years  advanced  he  gained  a  comfort¬ 
able  competence  through  his  industry  and  capable 
management*  until  he  is  now  enabled  to  live  a  re¬ 
tired  life,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  former  toil. 

JOSEPH  DOLMAN,  who  is  actively  identi¬ 
fied  with  manufacturing  interests  in  Westville, 
is  a  progressive  citizen,  active  in  business  and 
reliable  in  all  life's  relations,  and  to-day  he  is  one 
of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  community 
in  which  he  makes  his  home.  He  was  born  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  June  13,  1848,  and  is  a  son 
of  Joseph  and  Maria  (Faulkner)  Dolman,  whose 
family  numbered  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  Joseph  being  the  fourtn  in  order  of 
birth. 

His  father  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1817,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
being  called  away  April  7,  1895.  He  followed 
the  lumber  business  in  England,  and  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  to  America  engaged  in  teaching, 
being  a  well  informed  man  whose  qualifications 
fitted  him  for  educational  work.  Resolving  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  new  world,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  spring  of  1849,  landing  at  Quebec, 
and  the  voyage  was  a  very  stormy  one  of  six 
weeks'  duration.  He  did  not  tarry  long  in  the 
Canadian  metropolis,  however,  but  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  reaching  Buffalo,  New 
York,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1849,  and  going 
thence  to  Chicago.  This  trip  was  also  a  stormy 
one.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Bureau  county, 
Illinois,  near  Princeton,  purchasing  a  quarter 
section  of  land  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  This  was  wild  and  unimproved,  and 
the  arduous  task  of  developing  a  new  farm  de¬ 
volved  upon  him.  He  built  a  home  and  remained 
upon  this  property  for  about  two  years,  after 
which  he  sold  out  to  good  advantage  and  made 
bis  way  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  resided  for 
about  four  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  per¬ 
iod  he  returned  eastward  to  Michigan  City,  In¬ 
diana,  and  located  in  Coolspring  township,  La- 
Pbrte  county,  where  he  purchased  the  old  Stan¬ 
ton  Mills,  which  he  operated  for  thirteen  years. 
It  was  in  this  establishment  that  Mr.  Dolman, 
Jr.,  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  milling 
business.  The  latter’s  father  continued  in  this 
industry  in  Michigan  City  until  about  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics  for 
a  period  of  eight  years,  after  which  he  espoused 


the  principles  of  the  Democracy,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  advocate  until  his  life  record  was  ended. 
In  manner  he  was  kind  and  benevolent  arid  gave 
generously  of  his  means  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
His  wife,  also  a  native  of  England,  was  bom 
February  25,  1821,  and  is  still  living,  her  home 
being  in  Michigan  City.  She  retains  her  faculties 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Her  Christian  faith  is 
that  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

In  the  Dolman  family  there  are  six  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  who  still  survive:  Edward,  who 
is  a  miller  and  is  married  and  resides  in  Wanatah, 
Indiana ;  Harriet,  the  wife  of  J.  H.  McDonald,  a 
mechanic,  who  resides  in  Michigan  City ;  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Gifford,  whd  makes  his  home 
in  Michigan  City  and  is  employed  as  an  engineer 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad ;  Joseph ;  Maria, 
the  widow  of  J.  N.  Smith,  who  was  a  politician 
and  resided  in  Chicago;  and  Herbert,  who  is 
agent  for  the  Pillsbury  &  Washburn  Mills  and 
resides  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Dolman  was  only  nine  months  old 
when  brought  by  his  parents  to  America,  and  his 
life  has  been  largely  spent  in  LaPorte  county  with 
the  exception  of  a  period  of  seven  years  passed 
irr  Illinois  and  Iowa.  He  remembers  of  being 
lost  in  Chicago  while  the  family  were  en  route  to 
LaPorte.  He  received  a  common  school  educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  has  largely  added  through  read¬ 
ing,  investigation  and  experience.  His  life  has 
been  that  of  a  practical  miller,  and  he  took  entire 
charge  of  the  mill  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
No  other  representative  of  this  line  of  business 
has  been  so  long  connected  therewith  in  LaPorte 
county  as  has  Mr.  Dolman.  On  attaining  his 
majority  he  practically  started  out  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  without  a  dollar,  and  what  he  now  possesses 
has  since  been  accumulated  by  presistent  effort 
and  industry.  On  attaining  his  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  with  his 
father,  with  whom  he  continued  for  a  year,  after 
which  he  began  working  by  the  month.  He  was 
thus  employed  for  two  months,  when,  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  his  business  relations,  he  rented 
his  father’s  mill  and  continued  its  operation  until 
1878.  In  April  of  that  year,  he  came  to  West¬ 
ville  and  erected  his  present  mill,  which  he  has 
since  conducted,  having  been  thus  associated  with 
the  industrial  interests  of  Westville  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  manufactures  a  high 
grade  of  flour,  and  his  business  has  long  since 
become  profitable  and  extensive.  He  also  owns 
one  hundred  acres  of  good  land  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship,  which  is  well  improved,  and  the  farm  prop¬ 
erty  likewise  returns  to  him  a  gratifying  income. 
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In  October,  i87fo,  Mr.  Dolman  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Henry,  who  was  born  itr 
Rochester,  New' York,  in  September,  1852.  She’ is 
of  Highland  Scotch  lineage  dn  the^  paternal  side, 
while  in  the  fraternal -line  she  is  of  English  de-  ' 
scent.  Her  father  •  was  a  carpenter  and  j  piner. 
Mrs.  Dolman  was  reared  in  Vkn  Bureri  courity, 
Michigan,  and  dbtained  her  education  in  its  publif 
schools.  She  is  a  strict  Methodist  in  religious’ 
faith,  closely  adhering  to  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  and  is  an  affectionate  and  loving  wife  and 
mother  who  has  indeed  been  an  able  helpmate  to 
her  husband  during  the  years  in  which  they  have 
traveled  life’s  journey  together.  To  this  marriage 
have  been  bom  four  children,  a  son  and  three 
daughters,  and  the  family  circle  yet  remains  un¬ 
broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  Grace,  the  eldest, 
is  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Roemer,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  is  now 
a  successful  physician  and  surgeon  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Illinois.  They  have  two  children — Bernice 
and  Agatha.  Mrs.  Roemer  was  a  successful 
teacher  in  her  own  township  and  in  the  Westville 
high  school  prior  to  her  marriage.  Lulu,  who  was 
educated  in  the  Westville  high  school,  is  now  the 
Postal  Telegraph  operator-  at  Westville.  Jesse, 
the  only  son,  is  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He 
wedded  Miss  Pauline  Jessup,  and  they  have  a 
little  son,  Donovan  Herbert  Dolman.  Zella,  the 
youngest,  is  now  a  student  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Dolman  is  a  stanch  Democrat  in  his  poli¬ 
tical  sentiments  and  has  been  chosen  as  delegate 
to  the  county  conventions  of  his  party,  but  has 
never  aspired  to  public  office,  preferring  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  his  business  affairs, 
which  have  been  capably  managed  and  have 
brought  to  him  well  merited  success.  His  pros¬ 
perity  may  certainly  be  attributed  in  part  at  least 
to  his  persistency  of  purpose  and  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  always  directed  his  energies  along  the  line 
of  the  trade  in  which  he  embarked  when  a  young 
man.  Becoming  very  familiar  with  the  business, 
he  has  so  conducted  his  affairs  that  his  labors 
have  brought  to  him  a  very  gratifying  financial 
return. 

HON.  EUGENIUS  W.  DAVIS. !  No  his¬ 
tory  of  LaPorte  county  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mention  of  the  Hon.  Eugenius  W.  Davis;  who 
for  many  years  has  resided  within  its  borders  and 
has  played  an  important  part  in  its  development 
arid  progress.  He  has  been  active  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  representing  his  district  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  individual¬ 
ity  upon  local  advaricement.  His  life,  tod,  in  a 


business  way  has  been1  an’ eminently  useful' and 
successful  one,  and  althpugh  he  started  out*  efrpty 
handed  he  has  steadily  *  woVked' his' Way  ' lipWard 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  pr6spei*ous  agriculturists 
of  this  portion  of  the  state;  his  home  bei rig  on 
section  29,  Galena  township.'  ‘ 

•  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  'Moncfngsft&  cbuiity. 
West  Virginia,'  ort  the  20th  of-  Dfccefrl&r,  *1832. 
His  paternal  grandfathef,  John'  Dkvis,  ;was  like¬ 
wise  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  and  by  occupa¬ 
tion  was  a  farmer.  He  died  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity  when  about  sixty  years  of  age.  There 
were  five  brothers  who*  m£de  their  way  across 
the  mountains  by  way  of  Harper's  Ferry  through 
Maryland,  and  all  served  aS  soldiers  of  'the  Re¬ 
volutionary  war,  being  valiant  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists.  The  family  is  of  either 
Welsh  or  English  lineage. 

Caleb  B.  Davis,  the  father  of  Eugenius  W. 
Davis,  was  bom  in  Monongalia  county,  West 
Virginia,  in  1809,  and  there  obtained  his  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1831  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Sarah  Wagner,  also  a  native  of  Monongalia  coun¬ 
ty,  her  birth  occurring  on  the  15th  of  April,  1812. 
Her  father,  Jacob  J.  Wagner,  was  bom  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  pioneer 
times.  Hfc  purchased  land  in  1831  and  took  up 
his  abode  thereon  in  1835.  The  Wagners  were 
of  German  lineage,  the  grandfather  of  Sarah 
Wagner  having  been  Caspar  Wagner,  who  was 
born  in  Germany  and  sailed  from  that  country 
to  Pennsylvania.  Jacob  J.  Wagner  was  the 
youngest  of  twelve  children,  and  in  his  youth  was 
bound  out  to  leam  the  tanner’s  trade.  He  could 
not  speak  a  word  in  English  until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  but  he  soon  mastered  the  language, 
and  by  his  industry  and  perseverance  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  won  success.  As  time  advanced  he 
made  judicious  investments  in  real  estate,  and 
became  the  owner  of  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  valuable  land  in  LaPorte  and  adjoining 
counties.  He  also  engaged  extensively  in  loaning 
money,  and  his  business  operations  were  of  an  im¬ 
portant  nature.  He  was  truly  a  self-made  man, 
for  all  that  he  has  he  accumulated  through  his 
own  exertions.  He  was  also,  well  read,  and  kept 
informed  on  all  subjects  of  general  information. 
As  a  very  prominent  pioneer  settler  of  LaPorte 
county  he  deserves  mention  in  this  work  and  his 
efforts  were  of  marked  value  in  advancing  pub¬ 
lic  improvement  and  progress. 

In  the ‘year  of  his  marriage  Caleb  B.  Davis 
came  to  Indiana  on  horseback,  intending  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  but  he  did 
not  like  that  district  and  continued  on  to  LaPorte 
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county,  which  was  known  as  the  lake  region.  He 
then  returned  to  Virginia,  but  in  1833  again 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  this  time  accompanied 
by  his  family.  The  journey  was  made  with  a 
team  and  covered  wagon,  and  he  reached  Kan¬ 
kakee  township  on  the  10th  of  September,  1833. 
There  he  lived  for  one  year  upon  land  belonging 
to  his  father-in-law,  now  known  as  the  J.  J.  Wag¬ 
ner  place,  and  later  removed  to  his  own  farm  in 
the  same  township,  where  .  he  resided  until 
September,  1835.  He  then  removed  to  Spring- 
field  township,  where  he  entered  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  following  years 
he  built  a  sawmill,  and  in  addition  to  agricultural 
pursuits  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
In  February,  1838,  he  traded  his  mill  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  wild  land  in  sections  29  and  20, 
Galena  township,  and,  removing  to  this  farm, 
made  it  his  home  for  forty-one  years.  In  1879 
he  removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  spent  his  last 
days,  his  death  occurring  in  1891,  when  he  had 
reached  his  eighty-third  year.  From  1842  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  covering  a  period  of  fifty 
years  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  Christian  or  New 
Light  church.  Honorable  principles  and  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  permeated  his  entire 
life  and  made  him  a  man  whom  to  know  was  to 
respect  and  honor.  In  politics  he  was  a  life-long 
Democrat  and  took  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs,  serving  as  trustee  and  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  His  wife  lived  to  be  seventy-six  years  of 
age  and  passed  away  in  Michigan  in  1888.  In 
their  family  were  ten  children,  of  whom  two  died 
in  infancy,  while  eight  reached  mature  years  and 
are  still  living,  namely :  Eugenius  W. ;  Josephus, 
who  is  a  practicing  physician  of  New  Carlisle, 
Indiana;  Alpheus  W.,  a  retired  farmer  living  in 
Three  Oaks,  Michigan ;  Benjamin  F.,  who  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  Buffalo  township,  Berrien  county, 
Michigan ;  Caleb,  a  resident  of  Mears,  Michigan ; 
Jacob  J.,who  is  living  in  Fremont,  Newaygo  coun¬ 
ty,  of  the  same  state;  Sarah  E.,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Evans,  who  resides  near  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  Hattie  E.,  the  late  wife  of  William  Beals, 
of  Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana,  and  who  died  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1903. 

Eugenius  W.  Davis  was  less  than  one  year  old 
when  his  parents  came  to  LaPorte  county,  and 
his  memory  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
pioneer  past  and  the  progressive  present  with 
its  splendid  improvements  and  opportunities.  In 
his  life,  however,  advantages  were  much  more 
meager.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  log 
schoolhouse,  and  he  was  only  able  to  attend  school 
through  the  winter  months,  for  in  the  summer 


seasons  he  assisted  his  father  in  clearing  the  land 
and  improving  the  home  farm.  He  was  thus 
engaged  until  he  became  seventeen  years  of  age, 
when,  having  formed  a  strong  desire  to  enjoy 
better  educational  privileges,  he  began  educating 
himself  through  reading  and  study  at  home* 
Thus  he  became  qualified  for  teaching,  and  for 
several  years  followed  that  profession  with  ex¬ 
cellent  success.  He  now  has  a  teachers'  certifi¬ 
cate  received  from  the  first  one  authorized  to 
grant  such  a  document  in  the  county,  but  he 
chose  to  devote  his  attention  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  However,  he  taught  in  the  winter  months 
for  about  ten  years,  and  in  the  winter  of  1852-3 
his  school  was  held  in  a  log  building.  When  he 
started  out  for  himself  he  bought  eighty  acres  of 
land  in  Galena  township,  for  which  he  incurred 
an  indebtedness  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  He 
had  no  teams,  there  were  no  buildings  upon  the 
place,  no  orchard  and  no  tools  of  any  description. 
He  left  his  father's  home  at  noon  on  a  May  day 
in  1854,  and  cut  every  log  used  in  building  his 
first  cabin  in  that  afternoon.  In  that  pioneer  home 
he  remained  from  the  2d  of  June,  1854,  until  the 
22d  of  October,  1862,  when  he  removed  into  the 
house  he  now  occupies.  He  has  always  carried 
on  agricultural  work,  and  now  owns  a  splendid 
improved  farm  well  supplied  with  modem  farm 
implements  and  tools  of  any  description  needed 
upon  his  place.  He  has  also  erected  good  build¬ 
ings,  placed  his  fields  under  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  does  not  owe  a  dollar  upon  his  farm. 
Early  in  life  he  practiced  economy,  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  these  sterling  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  have  enabled  him  to  advance  steadily  upon  the 
road  of  prosperity.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  two* 
farms,  one  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  and  the  other,  about  a  mile  distant  on  sec¬ 
tion  19,  Galena  township,  comprising  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  acres,  so  that  his  landed  posses¬ 
sions  aggregate  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  all 
of  which  is  valuable  and  well  improved.  He  has, 
however,  not  confined  his  activities  entirely  to 
agricultural  work,  for  he  is  now  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  LaPorte  Savings  Bank,  and  has  often 
been  called  upon  to  settle  up  estates  and  look 
after  other  business  of  a  public  nature. 

Mr.  Davis  has  always  been  known  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  in  1881  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  re-elected  in  1883,  serving  for  four 
years.  To  every  question  which  came  up  for 
settlement  he  gave  his  careful  and  earnest  con¬ 
sideration,  and  his  was  a  loyal  support  to  all 
measures  which  he  believed  would  contribute  to 
the  general  good.  He  has  also  filled  some  local 
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offices,  including  that  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
he  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  prominent  and 
valued  citizen  of  his  community.  Since  1865  he 
has  been  a  prominent  Mason,  and  now  holds 
membership  in  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  41,  F.  &  A. 
M.,  of  LaPorte,  and  filled  every  chair  except 
that  of  tyler.  A  member  and  elder  of  the  Christian 
church,  he  has  been  a  regular  teacher  in  its  Sun¬ 
day-school  for  many  years.  He  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  that  tends  to  promote  its 
growth  and  extend  its  influence.  . 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1853,  Mr.  Davis  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Betsey  Barnes,  who 
was  born  in  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1835.  Her  father,  Cyrus  Barnes,  was 
bom  April  11,  1808,  in  Onondaga  county,  was 
there  reared,  and  in  the  year  1826  was  married 
there  to  Eliza  Elliott,  who  was  likewise  a  native 
of  that  district.  She  was  bom  April  23,  1809, 
and  they  took  up  their  abode  in  Onondaga  coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  where  they  remained  until  the 
spring'  of  1839,  when  they  came  to  LaPorte 
county  and  settled  in  Galena  township.  There 
Mr.  Barnes  carried  on  general  farming  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1883,  while  his  wife 
survived  him  until  1887.  They  lived  in  one  house 
in  Galena  township  for  exactly  forty-four  years. 
Of  their  eight  children,  one  died  in  infancy  while 
the  others  reached  adult  age.  The  father  was  a 
farmer  and  also  pioneer  nurseryman  of  north¬ 
western  Indiana,  and  all  of  the  orchards  for  miles 
around  were  planted  with  trees  from  his  place 
and  many  were  grafted  by  him.  Phineas  Barnes, 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Davis,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Lois  Foster,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  and  there  passed  away.  The  grandparents 
on  the  maternal  line  were  John  and  Hannah 
Elliott,  the  former  bom  June  6,  1777,  and  the 
latter  on  the  17th  of  February,  1780.  They  were 
natives  of  New  York,  and  were  of  English  line¬ 
age,  while  the  Barnes  family  was  of  Irish  descent. 
The  children  of  Cyrus  and  Eliza  Barnes  were  as 
follows:  Avery  I.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Galena 
township ;  Lois  D.,  the  wife  of  V.  F.  Smith,  who 
died  in  1864;  Hannah,  who  died  in  1834;  James 
A.,  who  is  editor  of  the  Auburn  Courier ,  a  daily 
and  weekly  paper  published  in  DeKalb  county, 
Indiana;  Betsey  A. ;  Charles  O.,  who  is  a  farmer 
of  Galena  township ;  and  Lydia,  who  was  a  teach¬ 
er  and  died  in  1864.  Dr.  C.  'G.  Barnes,  another 
member  of  the  family,  is  a  resident  physician  in 
Nebraska  and  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Boone 
county,  that  state.  He  served  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Poynter,  as  colonel  and  surgeon  gener¬ 
al,  and  is  very  prominent  in  political  circles.  He 
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is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Boone  county,  Nebraska, 
and  a  leading  and  influential  citizen  there. 

Mrs.  Davis,  the  fifth  child  of  this  family,  came 
to  LaPorte  county  in  the  spring  of  1839,  when 
a  little  maiden  of  only  four  summers.  She  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Galena  township,  the 
little  temple  of  learning  being  a  log  structure.  She 
never  went  for  one  day  to  a  frame  school.  In 
1863  she  joined  the  New  Light  church,  and  in 
1870  became  a  member  of  the  Disciples  church, 
of  which  she  is  still  an  adherent.  She  has  been 
a  very  active  and  earnest  worker  in  the  church 
and  Sunday-school,  teaching  in  the  latter  for 
many  years.  She  possesses  considerable  literary 
talent,  and  in  1853  began  writing  poetry,  much 
of  which  displays  considerable  merit.  She  has 
also  been  the  correspondent  for  many  papers,  and 
in  1850  published  her  first  article,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  of  which  Joseph  Harris  was  the  editor. 
Since  that  time  she  has  contributed  to  many  pa¬ 
pers,  and  is  now  writing  for  five  different  journ¬ 
als.  Her  poems  have  been  published  in  the 
papers  of  Indianapolis  and  of  Illinois,  and  she  has 
received  some  very  flattering  notices  from  the 
press.  Another  side  of  her  nature  is  manifested 
in  her  great  interest  in  growing  plants.  She  not 
only  raises  fine  flowers,  but  also  produces  excel¬ 
lent  fruit,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State 
Horticultural  Society.  She  has  taken  many  first 
premiums  in  that  society  because  of  the  excellent 
fruit  which  she  has  displayed  and  she  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Foresters’  Association. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  been  born  three 
children,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancy.  The 
others  are  Arthur  C.  and  Fannie  E.  The  former 
was  born  December  31,  1854,  and  on  January  23, 
1896,  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  balance 
wheel  on  a  wood-sawing  machine.  He  married 
Hannah  D.  Maass  on  the  1st  of  January,  1881, 
and  they  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter:  Ed¬ 
ward  L.,  Lester  C.,  Elsa  A.  and  Ernest  R.  The 
daughter  Fannie  is  the  wife  of  William  J.  Finley, 
and  has  eight  children :  Forest  F.,  Eugenius  W., 
Winnie,  Nellie  B.,  John  H.,  Avery  R.,  Grace  D., 
and  Bessie  O.  Mrs.  Finley,  like  her  mother,  is 
also  a  correspondent  of  various  newspapers,  and 
has  written  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Jorunal  and 
other  publications  besides  the  local  press. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  family  are  prominent  in 
LaPorte  county  and  well  deserve  mention  in  this 
work.  He  has  carried  on  his  business  affairs 
along  legitimate  lines,  has  prospered  in  his  under¬ 
takings,  and  is  to-day  the  owner  of  valuable  in¬ 
terests  here.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1903,  they 
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celebrated  the^r  fiftieth  anniversary.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  guests  took  dinner  at  their 
place. 

OTHIE  WAY,  the  proprietor  of  a  fine  stock 
farm  in  Noble  township,  and  whose  beautiful 
homestead  “Wayside  Farm,”  is  known  as  a  model 
throughout  the  township,  belongs  to  a  family 
of  pioneers  of  this  county,  and  one  that  has  also 
furnished,  honorable  and  useful  men  and  women 
to  various  places  of  activity  in  the  American  re¬ 
public.  The  ancestry  is  English,  and  one  of  the 
early, progenitors  was  Captain  John  Way,  of  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  thus  entitling  his  descendants 
in  this  county  to  membership  in  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Isaac.  Way,  the  father  of  Othie  Way  and  the 
son  of  Samuel  and  Betsy  (Preston)  Way,  was 
born  in  Meriden,  Connecticut,  August  11,  1816, 
and  died  in  LaPorte  .  county,  March  23,  1893. 
He  was  reared  in  his  native  state,  and  received 
such  ,  educational  advantages  as  the  common 
schools  afforded.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1836,  when  all  the  present  flourishing  towns  and 
cities  and  highly  developed  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties  were  in  their  infancy  or  wildernesses.  He 
drove  through  Michigan  with  a  horse  and  buggy 
and  in  1837  returned  to  Connecticut .  for  a  short 
time.  .He  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Noble 
township,  and  f rpm  one  large  tree  on  the  land 
built  a  frame  dwelling,  which  was  his  abode  for 
some  years.  He^  was  a  successful  man,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  his  death  he  was  the 
owner  qf  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  all  in 
-Noble  township.  He  voted  with  the  old  Whig 
party,  and  later  espoused  the  cause  of  Republi¬ 
canism.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  town¬ 
ship  for.  a  number  of  years,  being  identified  with 
its  leading  interests,  and  his  name  is  found  among 
those  .who  laid  out  the  tQw,n  of  Wellsboro. 

In  1842  Isaac  Way  married  Miss  Rosanna 
Wellmap  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1823 
and  died  in  .  1 876,  being  also  of  English  ancestry. 
She  was*  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  a  very  jidble  woman  of  high  ideals.  She 
was  th§  mpther  of,  fpur  sops  and  two  daughters, 
three  of., whom  ,  are  living:  Ada  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  prederickson,  a  salesman  of  LaPorte  ; 
Ella.i$  the  yrife  of  Robert  Crawford,  a  farmer  of 
Noble  township;  and  Othie  is  the  youngest. 

Othie.  .Way  was  bom  in  LaPorte  county,  De¬ 
cember  .8,  *86o,  and  has  spent  ,  nearly  his  entire 
life  in  tbe  county..  After  a  common  school  train¬ 
ing  he  took  a  commercial  course  at  Valparaiso, 


and  then  took  up  farming.  He  has  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  the  “Wayside  Farm,”  and  he 
has  so  combined  intelligence  and  labor  that  he  has 
been  successful  to  an  unusual  degree.  His  speci¬ 
alty,  and  the  part  of  his  business  in  which  he  takes 
most  pride,  is  the  raising  of  fine  Galloway  cattle, 
which  he  considers  the  best  breed  for  all  purposes. 
He  has  about  thirty-five  head  of  these  fine  regis¬ 
tered  animals. 

In  1882  Mr.  Way  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Cornelia.  Drom  and  of  their  three  children 
two  are  living:  Irene  is  a  student  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing,  and  will 
graduate  in  1905:  Dena  is  in  the  sixth  grade  of 
the  public  school.  Mrs.  Way  died  September  3, 
1891,  and  on  January  4,  1893  Mr.  Way  married 
Miss  Inez  Drom,  a  halLsister  of  his  former  wife. 
She  was  born  in  New  Durham  township,  LaPorte 
county,  December  1,  1874,  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Agnes  (Callum)  Dorm,  the  former  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  farmer  of  LaPorte  county, 
now  deceased,  and  the  latter,  a  native  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  now  resides  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Way  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  City. 

Mr.  Way  is  a  Republican  in  political  principles 
and  has  represented  his  party  in  county  conven¬ 
tions.  In  1900  he  was  elected  trustee  of  Noble 
township,  and  in  this  important  office  is  the  con¬ 
servator  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  to  promote  educational  stand¬ 
ards  and  public  improvements.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  directorate  of  the  LaPorte  Savings  Bank 
for  the  past  six  years.  His  individual  success  has 
been  such  as  to  class  him  among  the  leading  men 
of  the  county,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  done 
his  share  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  good  of  his 
fellows. 

GEORGE  W.  ALLEN,  a  well  known  archi¬ 
tect  and  merchant  of  LaPorte,  was  bom  in  Dover, 
New  Jersey,  in  1864,  a  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
(Allison)  Allen.  Charles  Allen  was  a  native  of 
Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  and  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  representatives  of  both  the  Allen  and 
Allison  families  had  resided  m  Dover  and  in 
Morris  county.  None  have  come  to  the  west  save 
the  subject  of  this  sketch..  Charles  Allen  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  school  in  early  life,  but  after¬ 
ward  learned  the  mason’s  trade  and  became  a 
contractor.  He  spent  his  entire  life  at  Dover,  and 
there  passed  away  in  1882.  His  wife  was  bom 
in  Morris  county  and  is  still  living  at  Dover. 

In  the  public  schools  of  that  city  George  W. 
Allen  acquired  his  literary  education,  and  after 
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putting  aside  his  text  bodes  began  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  brick  and  stone  mason,  which  he  mas¬ 
tered  thoroughly.  This  did  not  satisfy  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  however,  as  he  wished  to  become  an  architect 
and  in.  1884  he  began  studying  architecture  at 
home,  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  that  direction.  He  improved  by 
the  instruction  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  among 
his  tutors  was  C.  Powell  Carr,  the  noted  architect 
and  civil  engineer  of  New  York. 

In  1885  Mr.  Allen  came  to  the  west  and  lo¬ 
cated  at  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  seven  years  as  a  mason  and  stone 
contractor.  In  1891  he  went  to  Valparaiso,  In¬ 
diana,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  special  courses 
in  architecture  and  engineering  in  the  Northern 
Indiana  College  at  that  place.  He  remained  there 
for  three  years,  pursuing  his  studies  during  the 
college  sessions  and  working  at  his  trade  during 
the  periods  of  vacation.  He  was  employed  on 
the  construction  of  the  new  auditorium  of  the 
college,  which  has  the  largest  seating  capacity  pf 
any  permanent  building  in  Indiana  outside  of  the 
city  of  Indianapolis.  After  completing  a  three 
years’  course  of  study  in  Valparaiso,  he  came  to 
LaPorte  in  1894  and  began  business  as  an  archi¬ 
tect.  He  also  extended  the  field  of  his  labors  by 
establishing  a  dry-goods  store  on  Main  street, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  mercantile  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
city,  having  a  large  patronage,  which  is  annually 
increasing.  He  has  always  continued  his  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  and  has  designed  some  of  the  finest 
structures  in  this  city,  which  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  homes.  In  1902  he  remodeled  the  Frst 
Methodist  church,  making  it  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  it  having  awakened  wide  atten¬ 
tion  and  elicited  much  favorable  comment.  He 
also  designed  the  beautiful  residence  of  Dr.  Duth- 
erland  on  Jefferson  avenue  and  many  other  lovely 
homes,  and  built  the  new  school  building  at 
Hanna,  LaPorte  county,  which  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

In  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  in  1884,  Mr.  Allen 
was  happily  married  to  Miss  Ida  Love,  and  they 
have  two  children :  Willie  and  Clara.  Mr.  Allen 
attends  the  First  Methodist  church,  of  which  his 
family  are  members,  an<J  fraternally  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ^Jasons  and  the  Tribe  of  Ben 
Hur.  Mediocrity  is  abhorrent  to  him,  and  in  the 
world  of  business  he  has  therefore  advanced  to 
a  leading  position  in  his  chosen  lines  of  activity, 
being  both  a  successful  merchant  and  architect. 


WILLIAM  S.  PHILLIPS  was  an  honored 
and  representative  farmer  of  LaPorte  county,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Pleasant  township,  and  although  he  has 
now  passed  away  he  is  yet  remembered  by  many 
who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  while  he  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  representative  agriculturist  here.  He 
was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New  York,  March 
24,  1828,  a  son  of  Cyril  Phillips,  who  was  also 
a  native  of  the  Empire  state  and  was  of  Irish  line¬ 
age.  Reared  in  his  native  place  until  fourteen 
years  of  age,  William  S.  Phillips  then  accom¬ 
panied  his  parents  to  LaPorte,  Indiana,  where  he 
became  connected  with  his  father  in  the  shoe 
business,  following  that  pursuit  for  many  years* 
He  afterward  went  to  Michigan  City,  where  he 
was  in  business  with  his  brother  for  a  long  period 
but  later  he  came  to  Pleasant  township,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming,  continuing  in  that  pursuit 
until  his  demise.  } 

Mr.  Phillips  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Colista  C  Taylor,  who  was  bom  in  the  Empire 
state,  January  4,  1834,  a  daughter  of  John  W. 
Taylor,  who  was  born  in  England  and  came  to 
America  about  1832,  arriving  in  LaPorte  county 
about  1836.  (See  sketch  of  James  H.  Taylor  for 
family  history.)  Mrs.  Phillips  was  his  second 
child  and  second  daughter,  and  was  about  two' 
years  of  age  when  she  accompanied  her  parents 
to  Indiana,  where  she  has  resided  the  rest  of  her 
life.  She  first  became  the  wife  of  Alvin  Vander- 
warker,  and  by  that  marriage  had  one  daughter, 
Alice,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Henry  Amor,  of 
Kingsbury,  LaPorte  county.  It  was  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1858,  that  Mrs.  Vanderwarker  gave  her 
hand  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  this  union 
was  blessed  with  two  daughters:  Colista,  now 
the  wife  of  Dr.  James  Cooper,  a  practicing  phy¬ 
sician  of  LaPorte  ;  and  Phebe,  the  wife  of  Oscar 
Johnson,  a  resident  farmer  of  Pleasant  township* 
Mrs.  Phillips  has  eight  grandchildren:  Cora, 
Willie,  Ed  and  Dan  Amor,  and  Willie  Riley, 
Emily,  Alice  and  Florence  Johnson. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  1901,  that 
Mr.  Phillips  was  called  to  his  final  rest.  He  was 
a  life-long  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  his 
political  affiliations  were  with  the  Democracy. 
He  held  a  number  of  local  positions,  discharging 
his  duties  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  and  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  favorable  regard  of  a  very  large  circle 
of  friends,  being  well-known  in  the  county  in 
which  he  had  made  his  home  from  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  years.  In  business  affairs  he  was  always 
prompt,  energetic  and  notably  reliable,  and  as  a 
merchant  and  an  agriculturist  met  with  success. 
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gaining  a  comfortable  competence,  so  that  he  left  a 
good  property  to  his  widow. 

Mrs.  Phillips  still  owns  the  farm,  which  she 
conducts  with  the  assistance  of  a  hired  man.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Salem,  and  is  true  to  its  teachings  and  its  pre¬ 
cepts.  Almost  her  entire  life  has  been  passed  in 
Pleasant  township,  for  she  came  when  but  two 
years  of  age,  and  now  she  is  very  widely  and 
favorably  known  here,  her  many  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  heart  and  mind  having  endeared  her  to 
those  with  whom  she  has  been  associated. 

GEORGE  McMANIS  DAKIN,  M.  D.  There 
are  few  men  whose  lives  are  crowned  with  the 
honor  and  respect  which  are  universally  accorded 
George  McManis  Dakin ;  through  more  than  half 
a  century’s  connection  with  LaPorte’s  history 
his  has  been  an  unblemished  character.  With 
him  success  in  life  has  been  reached  by  his  sterl¬ 
ing  qualities  of  mind  and  a  heart  true  to  every 
manly  principle ;  he  has  never  deviated  from  what 
his  judgment  would  indicate  to  be  right  and  hon¬ 
orable  between  his  fellow  men  and  himself;  he 
has  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
now  after  a  long  and  eventful  career  he  can  look 
back  over  the  past  with  pride  and  enjoy  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  with  a 
consciousness  of  having  gained  for  himself  by 
his  honorable,  straightforward  career  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  the  entire  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Dr.  Dakin  has  for  years  been  a 
distinguished  physician  of  Indiana,  practicing  at 
LaPorte,  and  has  been  the  associate,  co-worker 
and  counsellor  of  many  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  nation  in  connection  with  affairs  bearing 
upon  the  national  history. 

Dr.  Dakin  was  bom  upon  a  farm  at  Oakland, 
Clinton  county,  Ohio,  about  forty  miles  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1827.  The  Dakin 
family  is  of  English  lineage  and  comes  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ancestry,  the  line  being  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  on 
through  that  line  to  early  French  kings,  including 
Charlemagne  and  others  who  ruled  the  French 
nation.  The  name,  of  Dakin  is  inscribed  on  a 
tablet  in  Battle  Abbey,  Hastings,  England,  to 
comemorate  the  services  of  those  who  bore  it  in 
connection  with  the  military  conquests  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The 
inscription  being  “Strike  Dakin,  the  devil  is  in 
the  rye.”  It  was  at  that  battle  that  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  afterward  King  of  England, 
gave  the  motto  to  the  Dakins  for  their  coat  of 
arms,  expressing  bravery  in  battle. 


Timothy  Dakin,  the  great-grandfather  of  Dr. 
Dakin,  resided  near  the  Hudson  river  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York  city,  where  was  the  early  home 
of  the  family  in  America.  He  had  a  family  of 
seven  sons,  namely :  Paul,  Joshua,  Preserved, 
Wooster,  Timothy,  John  and  Zebulon.  Several 
of  these  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutoinary  war, 
and  Joshua  Dakin  presented  to  the  Doctor’s  fa¬ 
ther  an  old  flint-lock  gun  and  powder  horn  which 
he  had  used  in  the  continental  army. 

Zebulon  Dakin,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Dakin, 
was  a  native  of  New  York  and  in  the  Empire 
state  was  married  to  Miss  Thankful  Briggs.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  re¬ 
moved  with  their  family  to  what  was  then  the  far 
west,  settling  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  in 
Clinton  county,  Ohio,  where  Zebulon  Dakin  clear¬ 
ed  a  tract  of  land  and  developed  a  farm  that  re¬ 
mained  the  family  home  for  many  years. 

Perry  Dakin,  the  father  of  Dr.  Dakin,  was 
born  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  1798,  and 
was  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  parents  on  their  emigration  to  Ohio. 
Reared  to  the  occupation  of  farming,  he  made  it 
his  life  work,  although  he  learned  the  tanner’s 
trade  when  a  young  man,  and  to  some  extent  did 
work  in  that  line  for  the  neighbors  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  tanner.  He  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Phebe  McManis,  who  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1806,  and  who  died  in  May,  1904, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  her  home  having 
been  in  Princeton,  Bureau  county,  Illinois.  When 
a  child  she  accompanied  her  parents  on  their  re¬ 
moval  to  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  where  she  met 
and  married  Perry  Dakin.  Her  husband  died  in 
1846,  and  in  later  life  she  removed  to  Princeton 
to  live  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dakin 
Trimble,  the  wife  of  Judge  Trimble,  ex-com- 
mander  of  the  Illinois  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  state.  Mrs. 
Trimble  is  the  Dakin  family  historian  and  is  com¬ 
piling  a  complete  genealogy  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  family  in  America.  There  is  another 
sister  living,  the  widow  of  Judge  Cochran,  who 
was  a  well  known  lawyer  of  Ohio  and  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  that  state.  The  sons  of  the  family 
became  physicians,  and  the  sisters  married  law¬ 
yers,  thus  showing  a  predilection  for  professional 
life.  Two  of  the  brothers,  James  Briggs  Dakin 
and  Philip  Rockefeller  Dakin,  were  Union  sold¬ 
iers  throughout  the  Civil  war. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
something  of  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Dr.  Dakin. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  George 
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McManis,  who  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  whence 
he  removed  to  Ohio  at  an  early  period  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Clinton  county.  He  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  but  after  removing  to  Clinton 
county  was  elected  associate  judge  of  the  first 
circuit  court  which  was  held  in  that  county.  He 
became  a  very  prominent  and  influential  man 
there,  aiding  largely  in  shaping  the  early  history 
of  his  locality  and  leaving  the  impress  of  his  in¬ 
dividuality  for  good  upon  its  development  and 
progress.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  on  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  America  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  subsequent  to  which  time  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Indian  wars  that  made  the  state  known  as 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground  because  of  the  hostil¬ 
ity  manifested  by  the  red  men  against  the  white 
lace. 

Dr.  Dakin  spent  his  boyhood  and  early  man¬ 
hood  in  a  locality  and  during  a  period  in  which 
strong  characters  were  developed  and  history 
was  made,  for  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  was  at  that 
time  a  hotbed  of  abolition  sentiment  and  his  par¬ 
ents,  their  relatives  and  other  intimate  friends 
were  strong  anti-slavery  exponents  in  practice  as 
well  as  theory.  The  Doctor's  father  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movement  which  became  known  as 
the  underground  railroad,  and  on  his  first  trip, 
while  aiding  negroes  who  were  making  their  way 
from  the  Ohio  river  to  Canada,  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son  George,  who  was  then  but  a 
boy  and  who  afterward  made  several  trips  of  this 
kind  on  his  own  account.  They  experienced 
many  stirring  difficulties  in  secreting  negroes 
from  their  pursuing  masters,  and  in  getting  them 
to  their  destination.  From  the  Doctor’s  earliest 
boyhood  up  to  the  time  the  Civil  war  was  in¬ 
augurated,  life  in  Clinton  county  was  attended 
with  excitement  and  momentous  events,  presag- 
in  the  great  coming  conflict.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  these  affairs  and  eagerly  read  such 
papers  as  the.V ational  Intelligencer ,  National  Era, 
National  Anti-Slavery  Standard ,  Boston  Libera¬ 
tor  and  the  Cincinnati  Philanthropist .  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  knowledge  he  thus  gained  he  met  and 
heard  some  of  the  noted  abolitionists  of  that  day, 
including  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  the  members  and  students  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Cincinnati  Theological  Seminary,  who 
were  very  prominent  in  the  anti-slavery  crusade. 
In  fact,  it  was  Dr.  Dakin’s  good  fortune  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  great  minds,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  influences  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  sturdy  character  and  strong  mentality  to¬ 
gether  with  habits  of  thought  and  life  that  have 


made  him  a  man  universally  honored  and  es¬ 
teemed  because  of  his  own  splendid  and  upright 
manhood. 

His  primary  education  was  acquired  in  the 
district  schools,  supplemented  by  the  knowledge 
which  he  gained  from  a  good  home  library.  Later 
he  attended  Wilmington  Academy  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  now  Franklin  College,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  the  academy  at 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Professor  David  S.  Burson,  a  noted  educator  and 
mathematician.  During  all  his  school  days  Dr. 
Dakin  displayed  splendid  talent  in  the  line  of 
physics  and  physiology.  The  first  money  he  ever 
earned,  obtained  by  dropping  com  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  was  invested  in  a  copy  of  Comstock’s  Phy¬ 
siology.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  country 
lyceums  of  those  days,  and  in  one  of  these  lyce- 
ums  he  became  a  teacher  of  physiology,  instruct¬ 
ing  a  class  of  boys  of  his  own  age  in  that  science. 
That  marked  the  beginning  of  his  medical  studies 
and  thereafter  all  his  efforts  in  an  educational 
line  were  spent  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  a 
medical  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice 
of  the  science  as  a  life  work. 

He  began  seriously  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  J.  W.  Scroggs  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  in 
1846.  The  death  of  his  father  in  that  year  greatly 
interfered  with  his  plans,  as  much  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  household  devolved  upon 
him,  but  he  was  an  intensely  earnest  and  ambi¬ 
tious  young  man,  determined  to  achieve  success, 
and  the  difficulties  in  his  path  only  served  as  an 
impetus  to  make  him  work  the  harder.  He  be¬ 
came  a  great  favorite  with  his  preceptor,  Dr. 
Scroggs,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  medicines  and  pharmaceutical  pre¬ 
parations,  for  there  were  no  drug  stores  in  those 
days  at  which  physicians  purchased  their  sup¬ 
plies,  all  medicines  being  compounded  in  their 
own  offices.  Dr.  Dakin  also  visited  patients  of 
Dr.  Scroggs,  and  in  these  and  other  ways  obtain¬ 
ed  excellent  training  and  fine  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  medical  practice.  During  these  years  he 
also  worked  hard  on  a  farm,  and  engaged  in 
teaching  school  in  order  to  gain  the  money  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  professional 
studies.  He  worked  night  and  day  with  little 
thought  of  rest,  and  in  1850  found  that  he  had 
earned  enough  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  a  two  years’  course  of  study.  He  was 
graduated  in  1852,  and  in  1853  decided  to  re¬ 
move  to  Bureau  county,  Illinois.  Accordingly 
he  located  in  Princeton  and  entered  upon  the 
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practice  of  medicine,  meeting  with  success  from 
the  beginning.  He  also  acquired  an  interest  in 
a  drug  store  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Lasalle 
and  later  lived  for  a  time  in  Lasalle  county. 

Dr.  Dakin's  ability  and  general  worth  as 
manifested  during  his  residence  in  Princeton 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  some  of  the  noted 
men  of  that  day.  It  was  there  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Owen  Lovejoy  and  other  famous 
abolitionists,  including  the  four  brothers  of  Will¬ 
iam  Cullen  Bryant.  He  heartily  endorsed  the 
principles  which  they  advocated,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  .of  the  wax  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
as  a  .  physician  to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
wounded  soldiers  brought  home  to  Illinois  from 
the  battlefields  of,  .the  south. ,  4 

.  In  1862.be  was  induced  to  come  to  LaPorte 
and  take  up  the,  practice  of  Dr.  Teegarden,  who 
wished  tp  retire.  Dr.  Teegarden  had  heard  ,  of 
Dr.  Dakin!s  success  as  a  follower  of  the  medical 
profession  and  urged  his  .removal:  to  this  city,  so 
that  on.  his  axrival  the  latter  immediately  stepped 
intp!  a  lucrative  practice,  which  has  continued 
with  -unvarying  success  and  with  the  unwavering 
confidence  of  a  large  number  of  patients  to  the 
present  day..  In  recent  years  Dr.  Dakin  has  had 
to  give  up  country  practice  to  a  large  extent,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  drives  and  the  arduous  labor 
involved,  but  as  far  as  possible  devotes  his  time 
to  office  practice  at  the  present  time  and  is  still 
an  honored  and  valuable  member  of  his  ,  profes¬ 
sion.  He  has  been  the  physician  to  * ‘The  Ruth  C. 
Sabin  Home  for.  Elderly  Ladies**  since  1885.  He 
was  also  physician,  to  the  northern  Indiana  Or¬ 
phans’  Home  from  1891  tp  1899* 

Dr.  Dakin  was  married  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1852,  to  Martha  W*.  Alien,  a,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Allen,,  of  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  and  a 
prominent  abolitionist  of  those  days>  They  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  two  sons:  [Norman  G„  a 
resident  of  LaPorte*  and  Alfred  M,,  who  is  a 
successful  business  man  in  Mexico  City,  Republic 
of  Mexico.  The  Doctor  has  always  been  devoted 
to  his  family,  his  deepest  interests .  centering  in 
his  home  life. 

Dr.  Dakin  is  probably  best  known  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  LaPorte  Public  Library.  During  the 
war  he  and  a  few  other  prominent ,  men  of  La¬ 
Porte  arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures  to  be 
given  in  this  city  by  such  people  of  distinction  as 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Horace  Greeley,  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Meeting 
with  splendid  success  in  this  undertaking,  the 
promoters  decided  to  establish  a  library  fund  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  lectures,  and  accordingly 


in  1864  the  LaPorte  Library  and  Natural  History 
Association  was  organized  and  a  number  of  books 
purchased.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
the  LaPorte  Public  Library,  and  to-day  there  is  a 
fine  building  belonging  to'the  association,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  In  con¬ 
tains  reading  and  reference  rooms  and  over  nine 
thousand  volumes.  Dr.  Dakin  has  been  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  library  board  almost  continuously 
since  the  inception  of  this  splendid  public  insti¬ 
tution,  and  has  given  largely  of  his  time  and 
money  for  its  advancement  and  has  made  many 
donations  of  books  to  it.  It  has  been  the  thing 
which  has  elicited  his  deepest  interest  and  most 
active  co-operation  outside  of  his  professional 
life.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  library  will 
appear  in  the  historical  section  of  this  volume. 

Dr.  Dakin  has  often  been  solicited  to  accept 
public  office,  but  would  never  consent  to  become 
a  candidate.  Naturally  he  joined  the  Republican 
party  upon  its  organization  to  prevent  the  further 
extension  of  slavery.  His  first  presidential  vote 
was  cast  for  Martin  VanBuren,  at  which  time 
Charles  Francis  Adams  was  running  as  the  can¬ 
didate  for  the  vice  presidency  on  the  Free-soil 
ticket.  This  was  in  1848.  In  1852  he  voted  for 
John  P.  Hale  for  president  and  George  W.  Julian 
for  vice  president,  and  in  1856  for  Fremont, 
while  in  i860  he  supported  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  has  since  been  an  unfaltering  Republican. 

Since  1856  he  has  been  a  Master  Mason,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  master  of  his  local 
lodge.  He  has  also  been  high  priest  of  the  Royal 
Arch  chapter  and  eminent  commander  of  the 
Knight  Templar  organization,  while  since  1866 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Consistory, 
in  which  he  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of 
the  Scottish  Rite.  A  life-long  member  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  he  has  been  presiding  officer  of 
the  local  society  for  twenty  years.  In  the  line  of 
his  profession  he  became  a  .charter  member  of 
the  Indiana  State  Eclectic  Association. 

The  keynote  of  his  character  is  contained  in 
the  word  “helpfulness.”  His  life  has  been  devoted 
to  his  family,  his  friends,  to  young  men  who  start 
out  in,  life  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts,  and 
to  the  support  of  those  principles  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  right.  His  unswerving  purpose,  his 
unquestioned  fidelity,  his  unfaltering  honesty  and 
his  unchanging  will  have  commanded  the  highest 
respect  of  all.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  of  freedom  and  of  progress,  and  his 
hearty  co-operation  has  ever  been  given  to  that 
which  tends  to  elevate  mankind. 
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HENRY  E.  KOCH,  who  is  conducting  a 
photographic  studio  in  LaPorte,  has  attained  dis¬ 
tinction  in  his  art,  ranking  now  with  the  most 
skillful  photographers  of  the  state.  Long  since 
he  has  left  the  ranks  of  the  many  to  stand  among 
the  really  successful  few,  having  acquired  not  only 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and 
scientific  sides  of  his  art,  but  also  possessing  the 
real  artistic  sense  without  which  the  photographer 
can  never  win  distinction. 

Mr.  Koch  is  a  native  son  of  LaPorte,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
known  as  Camp  Colfax,  in  1873.  His  parents 
were  France  Henry  and  Sophia  (Spier)  Koch. 
His  father  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Germany,  ^nd 
in  1848  bade  adieu  to  his  native  land  and  sailed 
for  America,  settling  first  at  Hanging  Rock, 
Ohio.  In  1870  he  came  to  LaPorte.  He  was  only 
fourteen,  years  °f  age  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  learned  the  cooper’s  trade  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  which  he  followed  to  a  limited  extent. 
He  also  followed  brick-laying,  but  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years  has  been  employe  in  the 
threshing  machine  factory  of  the  Rumely  Com¬ 
pany.  His  wife  was  a  maiden  of  sixteen  summers 
when  she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  settling  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  where  she  met  Mr.  Koch. 

Henry  Koch  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his 
education  in  the  parish  school  connected  with 
St.  John's  German  Lutheran  church,  which  is 
noted  for  the  extent  of  its  curriculum  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  methods  of  instruction.  With 
a  natural  artistic  taste  and  talent,  he  determined  t6 
take  up  the  study  of  photography,  and  in  1893 
entered  the  studio  of  L.  A.  Kraft,  in  LaPorte. 
Later  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  with  H.  E.  Bradley,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  of  that  city,  and  subsequently  he  re¬ 
ceived  more  advanced  experience  with  J.  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  a  photographer,  at  389  State  street,  Chicago. 

Returning  to  LaPorte  Mr.  Koch  again  spent 
a  few  months  with  Mr.  Kraft,  and  then  purchased 
his  studio  and  business,  continuing  its  conduct 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Crane  building  on  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue.  Later  be  purchased  the  business 
of  W.  E.  Dolk  and  consolidated  it  with  his  own, 
removing  to  th$  studio  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dolk,  at  803  Michigan  avenue.  He  ha£  made  re¬ 
markable  progress  for  a  young  mam  and  his  work 
is  of  such  superior  character  that  he  practically 
has  no  opposition  in  .LaPorte.  In  1901  he  joined 
the  Indiana  Association  of  Photographers,  and  in 
the  annual  convention  of  .  1902,  held  at  Winona 
Lake*  he  carried  away  two  medals,  winning  one 
as  the  first  prize  in  the  cabinet  class  and  the  other 


as  the  third  prize  in  the  panel  class.  This  seems 
highly  creditable  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  his  work 
was  brought  in  competion  with  that  of  the  entire 
state  of  Indiana,  some  of  the  most  talented  pho¬ 
tographers  of  the  United  States  being  represented 
in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Koch  is  constantly  striving  for  improve- 
.  ment  in  his  work,  and  is  an  earnest  student,  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  labors.  His  photographs  are 
noted  for  artistic  merit,  and  he  enjoys  a  very  large 
and  constantly  increasing  patronage.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Pho¬ 
tographers,  a  national  organization. 

In  LaPorte  Mr.  Koch  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Edith  Fritzen,  a  native  of  this  city  and 
a  daughter  of  Charles  Fritzen.  They  have  a  little 
daughter,  Linda.  Mr.  Koch  is  a  prominent  and 
active  member  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church, 
deeply  interested  in  its  growth  and  the  extention 
of  its  influence.  He  is  now  erecting  a  new  resi¬ 
dence  on  D  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
the  fifth  ward,  and  the  artistic  sense  of  Mr.  Koch 
and  the  cultured  taste  of  his  estimable  wife, 
should  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  city. 

JOHN  A.  WOOD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  fpr  the  past 
five  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  La¬ 
Porte,  Indiana,  has  devoted  his  enfjre  life  to  edu¬ 
cational  work,  and  has  taken  rank  among  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  profession  in  this 
state,  and,  through  his  articles  on  <edqcational  sub¬ 
jects  in  magazines  and  school,  journals,  his  repu¬ 
tation  has  extended  throughout  th£  country.  His 
enthusiastic  interest  in  his  work,  supplementing 
broad  and  thorough  perpfwation,  has  made  his 
labors  most  effective  in  advancing  the  standard 
of  education  wherever  his  work  has  been  centered, 
and  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his.  individuality 
upon  every  locality  in  which  he  has  remained  for 
any  length  of  time. 

John  A.  Wood,  son  of  Captain  William  Smith 
and  Louisa  H.  (Anderson)  Wood,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  14,  1865.  He  taught 
school  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  his 
aptitude  for  the  calling  was  manifest  even  at  that 
time.  He  and  his  wife  were  students  together 
both,  before  and  after  their  marriage,  and  they 
graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  school 
in  1889,  and  in  1897  from  the  State  University 
of  Indiana,  at  which  time  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  them.  In  1902  the 
University  gave  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  honored  her  with  the  same  degree  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year.  Mr.  Wood  has  also  pursued  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
in  Clark  University.  His  school  work  in  Indiana 
has  been  passed — four  years  at  Cortland,  two  at 
Clinton,  two  as  superintendent  at  Charleston, 
seven  as  high  school  principal  at  Frankfort,  one 
as  high  school  principal  at  LaPorte,  and  since 
1898  he  has  served  as  superintendent  of  the  La- 
Porte  city  schools.  His  work  has  won  for  him 
high  encomiums,  and  he  has  gained  distinctive 
precedence  as  an  educator. 

Professor  Wood  i9  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association;  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  and  Colleges;  is  president  of  the 
Town  and  City  Superintendents'  Association  of 
Indiana ;  is  a  prominent  institute  lecturer  in  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio  and  Michigan ;  is  a  member  of  var¬ 
ious  state  educational  committees,  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  securing  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  through  the  general  assembly  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  public  schools.  His  many  articles 
upon  educational  matters  have  been  published  in 
leading  periodicals  and  journals  and  have  awak¬ 
ened  much  interest  and  comment. 

In  1891  Mr.  Wood  was  married  in  Brookville, 
Indiana,  to  Miss  Louise  Meyer,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Mary  Robeson  Meyer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wood  have  two  children,  Paul  Meyer  Wood, 
born  at  Frankfort,  Indiana,  June  8,  1894,  and 
John  Meyer  Wood,  born  in  LaPorte,  January 
10,  1901.  Mrs.  Wood  occupies  a  leading  position 
in  educational  and  literary  circles.  She,  too,  be¬ 
gan  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  She  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  schools  of  Falmouth,  Kentucky,  for 
three  years,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  in  the  high  school  of  Frankfort, 
Indiana.  In  1890  she  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Plymouth,  Indiana,  and  was  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Frankfort  high  school  in  1892. 
While  living  in  Frankfort  the  Louise  Wood  Lit¬ 
erary  Club  was  organized  and  named  in  her  honor 
and  she  still  directs  the  work  of  the  club.  In 
LaPorte  Mrs.  Wood  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  stimulating  literary  interests,  and  is  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Shakesperian  Round  Table,  of  the 
Woman’s  Literary  Club,  and  of  the  Realistic 
Novel  Club.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Writers’  Association.  Her  literary  proclivi¬ 
ties  are  inherent  in  her  family. 

Professor  Wood  and  his  wife  hold  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  charities  and  corrections  and  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  board  of  guardians  of  LaPorte  county. 


Mr.  Wood  has  a  strong  individuality,  and  never 
lacks  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  at  the 
same  time  possesses  a  lively  human  sympathy 
and  an  abiding  charity,  and  these  qualities,  with 
his  sterling  honor  and  integrity  of  character,  have 
gained  for  him,  in  all  life’s  relations,  the  esteem 
and  unshaken  confidence  of  his  fellow  men. 

ALBERT  T.  VREELAND.  The  name  of 
Albert  T.  Vreeland  is  one  well  known  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  throughout  LaPorte  county,  for  he 
has  long  been  a  leading  and  influential  citizen  of 
this  part  of  the  state.  Throughout  his  business 
career  he  sustained  an  unassailable  reputation, 
and  his  careful  direction  of  his  business  affairs 
brought  to  him  the  success  which  now  enables 
him  to  live  a  retired  life.  His  home  is  at  306 
East  Michigan  street,  and  there  in  the  midst  of 
many  friends  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  quiet  retirement  from  further  labor. 

Mr.  Vreeland  came  to  Indiana  from  the  east, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Union  county,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  January  1,  1831. 
His  paternal  grandfather  died  in  that  state,  and 
there  is  little  known  concerning  the  ancestral  his¬ 
tory  of  the  family.  Aaron  B.  Vreeland,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  was  bom  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  May 
4,  1800,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  died 
in  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  October  10,  1849. 
when  forty-nine  years  of  age.  In  early  manhood 
he  had  wedded  Miss  Jane  D.  Stevenson,  also  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  she  survived  him  for 
a  number  of  years.  Her  birth  occurred  in  Essex 
county  on  the  27th  of  July,  1803,  and  she  de¬ 
parted  this  life  in  Milbum,  New  Jersey,  April  8. 
1871.  Her  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  and  her  life  was  in  harmony  with 
its  teachings.  Aaron  B.  Vreeland  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  at  all  times  was  a  loyal  and  de¬ 
voted  citizen  interested  in  the  progress  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  country.  To  him  and  his  wife  were 
born  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
but  Albert  T.  is  the  only  one  now  living. 

No  event  of  especial  importance  occurred  to 
vary  the  routine  of  life  for  Albert  T.  Vreeland  in 
his  early  youth.  He  was  reared  in  New  Jersey  and 
obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  there. 
After  putting  aside  his  text  books,  he  learned 
the  machinist’s  trade,  which  he  followed  for  seven 
years,  becoming  an  expert  workman.  With  the 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  business  interests  into  the  west,  he 
became  interested  in  the  middle  section  of  this 
land,  and  in  1855  made  his  way  to  Indiana.  For 
one  year  he  resided  in  Michigan  City,  after  which 
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he  returned  to  the  east,  but  in  1857  again  came  to 
Michigan  City.  The  second  period  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  here,  however,  was  but  a  brief  one,  and  it 
was  not  until  1859  that  he  made  a  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  here.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  connection  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Offley  Leeds,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  since  that  time  he  has  dealt  in 
realty,  although  he  is  now  largely  living  retired. 
For  many  years  he  handled  much  property  here 
and  negotiated  many  important  real  estate  trans¬ 
fers.  He  and  his  wife  are  the  owners  of  the  Vree- 
land  Hotel,  which  they  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in 
1888,  and  Mr.  Vreeland  still  includes  that  prop¬ 
erty  in  his  realty  possessions.  He  is  likewise  a 
stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank, 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1859,  in  Michigan 
City,  Mr.  Vreeland  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Caroline  Carrie  Leeds,  a  daughter  of  Offley 
and  Charlotte  (Ridgeway)  Leeds.  Her  father 
was  born  September  9,  1798,  and  died  at  LaPorte 
Indiana,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1862,  while  his 
wife  was  born  on  the  9th  of  January,  1797,  and 
passed  away  at  Michigan  City  on  the  8th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1858.  Mrs.  Vreeland  was  born  at  Tucker- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  March  9,  1831,  and  after  trav¬ 
eling  life’s  journey  happily  with  her  husband  for 
more  than  three  decades  she  passed  away  at  their 
home  in  Michigan  City  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1892,  when  about  sixty-one  years  of  age.  She 
belonged  to  the  Friends  Society  and  was  a  lady 
of  kindly  nature,  generous  heart  and  true.  Her 
many  excellent  qualities  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her,  and  her  death  was  therefore  deeply 
mourned.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vreeland  were  born 
four  children :  Independence,  who  was  born  July 
4,  i860,  in  Michigan  City,  died  on  the  4th  of  Au¬ 
gust  of  the  same  year;  Albert,  bom  August  n, 
1863,  died  December  17,  1898,  when  thirty  years 
of  age ;  Walter,  bom  January  15,  1866,  is  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Michigan  City ;  and 
Frank,  born  February  15,  1868,  is  also  a  real 
estate  dealer  here. 

Mr.  Vreeland  is  a  well  known  and  prominent 
Mason,  holding  membership  in  Acme  Lodge  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Michigan  City  Chapter  No. 
25,  R.  A.  M.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to 
the  Democracy,  and  upon  its  ticket  he  has  been 
several  times  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council. 
While  serving  in  that  office  he  put  forth  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  promote  material  improve¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  permanent  development  of 
the  city.  Here  he  has  lived  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  throughout  this  period  has  been  a  man 
of  unfaltering  honor  and  of  marked  fidelity  to 


principles  which  command  respect.  His  lifie, 
therefore,  is  worthy  of  emulation,  his  success  has 
been  gained  through  straightforward,  honorable 
business  methods,  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  classed  among  the  leading  men  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  LaPorte  county.  . 

JEROME  B.  ATKINS,  a  retired  farmer  now 
living  in  LaPorte,  was  bom  in  Union  township, 
LaPorte  county,  in  1847,  a  son  of  Isaiah  and  Har¬ 
riet  (Butterfield)  Atkins.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Phillipston,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1835 
came  to  this  county,  casting  in  his  lot  with  the 
pioneer  settlers  who  were  reclaiming  this  region 
for  the  uses  of  the  white  race.  He  located  in 
that  part  of  the  county  which  in  1840  became 
Union  township,  and  the  year  following  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  returned  to  the  Bay  state,  where  he  wed¬ 
ded  Miss  Butterfield.  With  his  young  bride  he 
then  again  came  to  LaPorte  county  and  turned 
his  attention  to  farming.  During  nine  years  of 
his  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  teaching  school, 
and  then  devoted  his  energies  entirely  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  which  he  followed  continuously 
until  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1884.  He  was 
an  active,  leading  and  well-to-do  farmer  of  Union 
township  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected  citi¬ 
zens  of  LaPorte  county.  His  death  occurred  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  March  5,  1890.  His 
wife,  who  was  bom  in  Kingsbury,  Washington 
county,  New  York,  died  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Union  township,  LaPorte  county,  in  August, 
1884.  She  was  well  known  and  greatly  esteemed 
and  her  death  was  mourned  by  many  friends. 
The  Butterfield  family,  of  which  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  is  prominent  both  in  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
several  of  its  representatives  having  become  dis¬ 
tinguished  people,  while  many  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  business  life. 

In  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads  Jerome 
Atkins  was  reared,  and  to  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  county  he  is  indebted  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  privileges  he  enjoyed.  He  early  assisted 
in  the  operation  of  the  home  farm,  and  on  at¬ 
taining  his  majority  began  farming  on  his  own 
account.  He  still  owns  the  farm  which  his  father 
formerly  owned  in  Union  township  and  which 
he  himself  operated  for  many  years.  It  is  known 
as  the  Atkins  farm  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  in  this  rich  agricultural  region.  Mrs.  Atkins 
has  in  her  possession  the  deed  signed  by  Martin 
VanBuren  for  the  land,  deeded  to  the  Atkins  fam¬ 
ily.  The  place  comprises  about  two  hundred 
acres.  Mr.  Atkins  was  known  as  a  most  prosper- 
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Otis,  energetic  arid  practical  farmer,  his  operations 
being  guided  by  practical  experience  and 'by 
knowledge  which  came  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work 
strong  intelligence  and  sound  judgment  and, 
moreover,  he  was  very  industrious  and  persever¬ 
ing,  qualities  which  are  indispensable  elements 
in  winning  success.  In  April,  1902,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  sufficient  competence,  he  put  aside  the 
active  duties  of  the  farm*  and  removed  to  the  city 
of  LaPorte,  where  he  is  now  living  retired  in  a 
very  comfortable  and  attractive  home  at  1407 
Monroe  street. 

Mr.  Atkins  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Jessie  Hinks,  a  native  daughter  of  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty.  Her  father,  John  C.  Hinks,  was  bom  in 
London,  England,  and  her  grandfather  was  the 
organist  in  the  Needingworth  cathederal.  John 
C.  Hinks  wished  to  learn  landscape  gardening, 
and,  failing  to  get  parental  permission  to  do  this, 
decided  to  leave  home  and  come  to  America.  In 
1832,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  arrived  in 
the  new  world,  spending  some  years  in  Canada. 
After  settling  here  he  became  a  farmer,  making 
his  home  in  LaPorte  county  until  his  death  in 
June,  1875.  He  was  quite  prominent  and  in¬ 
fluential,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  public  confidence 
and  regard  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  often 
called  upon  to  act  as  administrator  of  estates. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkins  have  been  born  three 
sons,  Clifford,  Charles  and  Berlin.  The  family 
are  well  known  in  this  county  and  have  many 
friends. 

AUGUST  KREGLE,  who  devotes  his  time 
and  energies  to  agricultural  pursuits,  his  home 
being  on  section  27,  Union  township,  is  a  native 
of  Germany.  He  was  born  the  17th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1848,  and  for  about  four  years  remained  in 
that  country,  and  then  his  parents,  John  and 
Mary  Kregle,  came  to  America,  bringing  with 
them  their  family.  They  landed  in  New  York 
city  and  remained  there  for  some  time,  the  moth¬ 
er's  death  occurring  there.  The  father  after¬ 
ward  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  when  the 
scfn  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  here  August 
Kregle  was  reared  by  George  Hall,  with  whom 
h£  went  to  live  soon  after  reaching  the  west.  He 
continued  a  member  of  Mr.  Hall's  family  until 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  youth  was  large¬ 
ly  spent  in  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads, 
working  in  the  fields  in  the  summer  months  and 
attending  school  in  the  winter.  On  attaining  his 
majority  he  began  working  as  a  farm  hand  for 
Julius  Winchell,  and  was  thus  employed  for  four 


summers. ,  thiririg  this  time  he  saVed  enough 
of  his  eamitigs  to  enable ‘film  to  make 'a  start  in 
life  as  an  independent  former.  ‘  ‘ 

At  that  time  Mr.  Kregle  was  married,  the  tady 
of  his  choice  being  Miss  Eva  Hay,  a  ‘daughter  of 
Samuel  S.  and  Emma  J.  (Wrichtmyer)  Hay. 
Thus  he  completed  his  preparations  for  having  a 
home  of  his  Own.  He  rented  the  farm  upon  Which 
he  is  now  livihg,  and  after  about  nine  years  he 
purchased  the  place,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
arid  sixty  acres  of  rich  land,  which  is  now  well 
improved  with  modem  equipments  and  f  accessor¬ 
ies.  He  carries  on  general  farming  and  although 
he  started  out  in  life  empty-handed,  dependent 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  he  now  has  a 
valuable  property  and  is  classed  with  the  well-to- 
do  agriculturists  of  his  community. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kregle  have  one  son,  Percy  Am¬ 
brose.  In  the  community  where  they  reside  they 
are  widely  and  favorably  known.  Mr.  Kregle  is  in¬ 
dependent  in  his  political  views,  voting  -for  the 
men  rather  than  the  party.  He  belongs  to  the 
Adventist  church  at  Union  Mills,  and  is  well 
known  in  this  county,  where  he  is  regarded  as  a 
representative  citizen  well  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  volume. 

FRANCIS  M.  MERRILL,  who  for  fifteen 
years  has  held  the  important  position  of  foreman 
in  the  boilermaking  department  of  the  shops  of 
the  M.  Rumely  Company,  ot  LaPorte,  was  bom 
in  this  city  in  1858.  His  father,  James  Dwight 
Merrill,  was  bom  in  Columbia  county.  New  York, 
and  came  to  LaPorte  in  1850,  here  engaging  in 
merchandising  for  many  years.  He  wedded  Ellen 
SKumway,  also  a  native  of  Columbia  county,  and 
both  are  now  deceased,  the  father  having  passed 
away  in  1892,  after  forty-two  years'  residence  in 
this  city. 

At  the  usual  age  Mr.  Merrill  entered  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  therein  familiarized  himself  with 
the  common  branches  of  English  learning.  He 
afterward  partly  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the 
office  of  the  old  LaP6rte  Chronicle,  of  which  Mr. 
Packard  was  then  the  editor.  After  a  year  spent 
in  railroad  work,  he  entered  the  boiler  shop  bf  the 
M.  Rumiey  Manufacturing  Company,  of  LaPorte, 
manufacturers  of  threshing  machines,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  in  Indiana.  He  began  his  apprenticeship 
here  in  1878,  and  completed  his  trade  in  Chicago, 
where  he  utilized  every  opportunity  to  become  an 
expert  boilermaker.  In  1883  he  returned  to  the 
Rumely  Company  and  in  1808  his  efficiency  won 
recognition  in  the  appointment  to  the  position  of 
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foreman  of  the  shops  in  which  the  boilers  are 
manufactured.  He  has  now  served  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  for  fifteen  years,  and  his  connection  with  the 
company  covers  almost  ,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
fact  which  is  unmistakable  proof  of  his  excellent 
workmanship  and  reliability. 

•  In  1877  Mh  Merrill  was  married  to  Miss 
Isabelle  Rheutan,  and  they  have  two  living  chil¬ 
dren:  William  Merrill  ^nd  Mrs.  May  Fox.  Mr. 
Merrill  is  very  prominent  in  the  Odd  t  dlows 
society.  He  has  held  all  the  chairs  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  lodge,  encampment  and  Patriarch  Mili¬ 
tant,  is  a  past  grand  and  at  the  present  writing  is 
captain  of  the  Patriarch  Militant.  The  beneficent 
teachings  and  tenets  of  the  order  find  exemplifi¬ 
cation  in  his  life,  and  make  him  well  worthy  the 
friendship  and  favor  of  his  brethren.  In  politics 
he  is  an  earnest  Republican. 

HENRY  H.  YOUNG.  The  fitting  reward  of 
an  active,  useful  and  honorable  business  career  is 
a  period  of  rest  in  which  to  enjoy  the  results  of 
former  toil  and  the  things  which  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  of  living.  This  has  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  Henry  H.  Young,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  leading  and  prosperous  merchant  of  La- 
Porte,  but  who  since  1892,  has  lived  retired  amid 
pleasant  surroundings  made  possible  by  his  own 
labors.  His  business  record  was  such  as  any 
man  might  be  proud  to  possess,  for  not  only 
did  he  manifest  energy  and  enterprise  in  his  mer¬ 
cantile  life,  but  also  closely  adhered  to  principles 
which  in  every  country  and  clime  command  re¬ 
spect  and  beget  confidence. 

The  Young  family  is  of  English  origin  and 
was  founded  in  America  at  an  early  period  in  the 
colonization  of  this  country,  representatives  of 
the  name  locating  in  New  York.  Lawrence 
Young,  the  father  of  Henry  H.  Young,  was  bom 
in  Esopus,  opposite  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
and  when  a  young  man  he  weht  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandising.  In 
1846  he  returned  to  Poughkeepsie,  that  state,  re¬ 
maining  a  resident  of  the  east  until  1855,  when 
he  removed  to  Aurora,  Kane  county,  Illinois. 
There  his  sons  embarked  in  mercantile  business, 
while  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  being 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  eight  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  family  re¬ 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  Latwrence  Young  re¬ 
tired  from  business  life,  to  spend  his  remaining 
days  in  retirement  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
competence  whicfh  he  had  acquired.  His  sons, 
however,  engaged  in  merchandising,  as  dealers 
in  dry-goods.  In  the  fall  of  1879  the  family  came 
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to  LaPorte,1  where  the  father  spent  his  remaining 
days;  his  death  occurring  in  1881.  In  early  man-' 
hood  he  had  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Hull,  who  was 
born  in  Stanfordville,  New  York,  and  died  in 
LaPorte  in  1880. 

Henry  H.  Young  is  a  native  of  New  York  city, 
where  his  birth  occurred  in  1837.  He  acquired 
his  education  in  its  public  schools  and  received 
his  business  training  in  the  east.  When  he  was 
nine  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removel  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Aurora  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago  he  joined  his  brother  Charles  Young  in  the 
conduct  of  a  dry-goods  store,  under  the  name  of 
Young  Brothers.  They  carried  on  this  business 
with  success  for  ten  years,  coming  thence  to  La¬ 
Porte.  Here  they  established  the  Young  Brothers 
general  dry-goods  store  in  the  Teegarden  Hotel 
block,  carrying  a  large  and  well  selected  line  of 
goods,  which  they  sold  at  a  price  fair  alike  to 
merchant  and  customer.  Their  business  methods 
were  strictly  honorable,  and  in  their  work  they 
were  systematic  and  progressive.  Their  store 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  mercantile 
establishments  of  LaPorte  until  1892,  when  they 
sold  out  and  retired  from  business.  Since  that 
time  Henry  H.  Young  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  looking  after  his  real  estate  interests  in  La¬ 
Porte,  having  in  previous  years  made  judicious 
investments  which  make  him  one  of  the  well-to- 
do  men  of  the  city,  his  property  returning  to  him 
good  income.  Mr.  Young’s  brother  Charles  with 
whom  he  was  so  long  and  harmoniously  asso¬ 
ciated  in  business,  departed  this  life  in  1895. 

Henry  Young  is  a  birthright  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  his  political  views  he  is 
a  stanch  Republican,  but  has  never  sought  or  de¬ 
sired  office  as  a  reward  for  party  fealty.  He  is 
a  broad-minded  man,  public-spirited  and  enter¬ 
prising,  and  has  been  a  co-operant  factor  in  manay 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen,  both  in 
LaPorte  and  in  other  communities  where  he  has 
lived  and  labored  to  goodly  ends. 

MATHIAS  R.  FORNEY.  More  than  half 
a  century  has  passed  since  Mathias  R.  Forney 
became  a  resident  of  LaPorte,  and  few  men  are  so 
familiar  with'  its  early  history  and  the  events 
which  shaped  its  destiny  as  is  Mr.  Forney.  He 
was  actively  identified  with  its  improvement  as  a 
contractor  and  builder,  and  along  lines  which  did 
not  return  to  him  personal  profit,  he  labored  for 
the  progress,  improvement  and  prosperity  of  La¬ 
Porte.  He  is  now  living  retired  here,  one  of  the 
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venerable  and  honored  pioneer  settlers  whose 
name  deserves  a  prominent  place  on  the  pages  of 
the  country’s  history. 

Mr.  Forney  was  born  in  the  historic  city  of 
Chambersburg,  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  July,  1824.  He  was  the  eighth  son  of  Jacob 
Forney,  who  was  also  an  eighth  son  in  the  grand¬ 
father's  family.  Jacob  Forney  was  born  in  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  Pennsylvania,  followed  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  farmer  and  died  in  early  manhood, 
before  the  birth  of  his  son  Mathias.  His  wife 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Catherine  Richards 
was  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state.  John 
W.  Forney,  an  uncle  of  Mathias  R.  Forney,,  be¬ 
came  a  prominent  figure  in  Philadelphia  and  at 
one  time  served  as  secterary  of  the  United  States 
senate.  His  son,  Edward  Forney,  is  now  a  well 
known  publisher. 

Since  thirteen  years  of  age  Mathias  R.  For¬ 
ney  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions, 
the  widowhood  of  his  mother  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  begin  the  battle  of  life  early.  He 
was  variously  employed  until  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  left  home  and  started  for  what  was 
then  the  far  west.  Reaching  Wooster,  Ohio,  he 
became  apprenticed  to  a  brickmason  and  there 
mastered  the  trade.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
Michigan,  where  he  met  his  brother,  Henry  For¬ 
ney,  with  whom  he  continued  his  journey,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Plymouth,  Indiana,  in  the  fall  of  1844. 
After  assisting  his  brother  to  get  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  there,  Mathias  Forney  decided  to  resume  his 
westward  travels,  his  destination  being  Chicago, 
but  the  precarious  state  of  his  finances  >made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  journey  beyond  LaPorte, 
as  he  had  but  two  dollars  when  he  reached  this 
place.  Seemingly  trivial  incidents  often  shape 
the  destinies  of  man.  Forced  to  remain  in  La¬ 
Porte,  Mr.  Forney  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
little  Jown  that  he  decided  to  remain.  In  getting 
a  start  here  he  received  valuable  assistance  from 
Harvey  Truesdell,  a  pioneer,  whom  he  has  ever 
held  in  grateful  remembrance.  Mr.  Forney  be¬ 
gan  work  at  his  trade,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
prominent  brick  mason  and  contractor  of  this 
city.  Indeed  he  had  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  one-half  of  the  buildings  in  this  city 
at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  the 
contracting  business.  In  1873  he  purchased 
a  farm  a  few  miles  north  of  town  and 
established  there  a  brick-yard,  which  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
still  owns  the  farm  and  also  has  some  valuable 
town  property,  having  placed  his  surplus  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  safest  of  all  investments,  real  estate. 


He  is  now  retired  from  active  life,  or  rather 
from  further  business  cares,  for  he  is  still  actively 
interested  in  the  city,  its  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Forney  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Flora  T.  Hammond,  a  native  of  Genesee  county, 
New  York,  and  they  now  have  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Katharine  H.  Dickey.  Mr.  Forney  is  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
here,  belonging  to  blue  lodge,  chapter,  council 
and  commandery,  and  he  has- ever  exemplified 
in  his  life  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft  and 
squared  his  conduct  by  its  teachings.  He  served 
for  three  years  as  a  trustee  of  the  municipal 
waterworks,  and  as  a  private  citizen  has  done 
much  valuable  service  for  LaPorte.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  dates  and 
events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
city  and  county,  and  is  often  consulted  concern¬ 
ing  such  matters.  He  can  relate  many  interesting 
incidents  concerning  the  early  days  here,  his  mind 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  historic  annals  of  pio¬ 
neer  times.  In  his  business  career  he  prospered, 
winning  the  success  which  is  ever  accorded  effi¬ 
cient  workmanship,  energy  and  sound  business 
judgment,  and  now  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  com¬ 
petence  for  the  evening  of  life. 

BENJAMIN  W.  HOLLENBECK,  M.  D. 
The  medical  profession  has  made  rapid  advance 
in  the  last  half  century,  indeed,  its  progress  seems 
almost  marvelous  when  we  compare  the  present 
methods  of  practice  with  those  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  identified  with  the  medical  fraternity, 
has  kept  abreast  with  its  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  capable  physicians 
of  LaPorte  county,  enjoying  a  large  patronage. 
He  was  born  in  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1849,  and  was  the  elder  of  two  sons 
whose  parents  were  Horace  and  Hannah  C. 
(Wells)  Hollenbeck.  His  brother,  P.  G.  Hollen¬ 
beck,  is  a  resident  of  Center  township,  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  successfully  follows  farming. 

His  father  was  born  in  Geauga  county,  Ohio, 
in  1824  and  died  in  1879.  He  traced  his  ancestry 
back  to  Holland,  whence  two  brothers  of  the 
name  came  to  the  new  world  at  an  early  period 
in  the  colonization  of  this  country.  The  original 
Dutch  form  of  the  name  was  “Hollenbach,”  but 
recent  generations  have  anglicized  it  in  its  present 
form.  In  1852  Horace  Hollenbeck  removed  to 
the  west  and  purchased  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  in  what  was  then  Springfield  town¬ 
ship,  but  is  now  Center  township,  LaPorte  coun- 
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ty.  It  was  wild  and  unimproved,  but  his  labors 
soon  wrought  a  transformation  in  its  appearance 
and  he  continued  to  remain  upon  the  old  home¬ 
stead  until  his  death.  His  early  political  allegi¬ 
ance  was  given  to  the  Whig  party,  and  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  he  joined 
its  ranks  and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  its 
principles.  He  was  especially  strongly  opposed 
to  slavery  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
advance  abolition  ideas.  His  character  was  up¬ 
right,  his  life  in  harmony  with  his  profession, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manner  and  kindly 
disposition  and  also  manifested  unfaltering  in¬ 
tegrity.  His  wife,  likewise  a  native  of  Geauga 
county,  Ohio,  was  bom  January  17,  1823,  and 
yet  resides  upon  the  old  homestead.  She  is  an 
adherent  of  the  Episcopalian  faith. 

Dr.  Hollenbeck  was  but  three  years  of  age 
when  brought  by  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county, 
and  in  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads  he  was 
reared,  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  fields  through 
the  summer  months,  while  in  the  winter  seasons 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  public  schools.  In 
1864  he  entered  the  LaPorte  Academy,  of  which 
Professor  T.  L.  Adams  was  principal.  He  com¬ 
pleted  his  literary  course  of  study  there,  and 
about  that  time  formed  the  determination  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  medical  profession.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  George  M. 
Dakin,  a  well  known  physician  and  surgeon  of 
LaPorte,  under  whose  direction  he  read  medicine 
for  about  three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he 
matriculated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at 
Cincinnati,  where  he  pursued  a  full  course  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1876. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  Dr.  Hollen¬ 
beck  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
New  Carlisle,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  from 
May,  1876,  until  September,  1880.  He  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Westville,  Indiana,  and  became  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Cathcart,  who  had  been 
located  here  for  six  years.  Dr.  Hollenbeck  soon 
became  thoroughly  established  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  winning  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Westville  and  vicinity  through  his 
excellent  methods  of  practice,  his  close  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  ethics  of  the  profession  and  his 
genial,  cordial  manner,  which  inspired  con¬ 
fidence.  He  soon  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  trust  imposed  in  him,  and  he  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  professional  circles  here,  do¬ 
ing  much  to  alleviate  human  suffering.  His  prac¬ 
tice  extends  into  Porter  county  and  much  terri¬ 
tory  adjacent  to  Westville,  and  he  compounds 


his  own  remedies  and  medicines,  having  a  private 
laboratory. 

Dr.  Hollenbeck  was  married  to  Miss  Louise 
M.  Davidson  on  the  29th  of  July,  1874.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Niles  and  Caroline  (Bliss)  David¬ 
son.  Her  father  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1821 
and  is  still  living  on  the  old  family  homestead  in 
Springfield  township,  LaPorte  county,  being  now 
an  octogenarian.  He  came  from  the  land  of 
“hills  and  heather”  and  was  a  carpenter  and 
joiner  by  trade.  In  his  business  life  he  met  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success.  Religiously  he  has  long 
been  a  free-thinker,  and  in  politics  is  a  Democrat. 
His  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Barry  county, 
Michigan,  was  bom  in  1827  and  died  in  1881. 
Her  girlhood  days  were  spent  in  her  native  state 
and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  her  life  she' 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  By 
her  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  of  whom  ten  are  living,  four  being 
residents  of  Indiana,  three  of  Illinois,  one  of 
Oklahoma,  one  of  Michigan  and  one  whose  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  known. 

Mrs.  Hollenbeck  was  bom  January  30,  1852^ 
in  Cass  county,  Michigan,  and  was  a  little  child 
of  three  years  when  she  came  to  Indiana,  where* 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  has  been  spent.  Her 
early  education  was  received  in  the  district' 
schools,  and  she  displayed  such  aptitude  in  her 
studies  that  she  received  a  teacher’s  certificate 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  afterward 
entered  the  LaPorte  Normal  School  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  William  Phelon.  For 
one  year  she  engaged  in  teaching  in  LaPorte 
ere  continuing  her  own  studies.  After  leaving  the 
normal  she  followed  the  profession  of  teaching 
for  eight  years  in  LaPorte  county,  and  during 
one  year  of  that  time  she  was  a  teacher  in  the 
city  schools  of  LaPorte.  Her  educational  work 
was  extremely  successful,  for  she  had  the  ability 
to  impart  clearly  and  concisely  to  others  the 
knowledge  that  she  acquired.  She  is  a  lady  of 
pleasing  personality,  and  presides  in  a  most 
gracious  and  pleasing  manner  over  her  hospitable 
home. 

In  addition  to  a  large  general  practice  Dr. 
Hollenbeck  is  also  examining  physician  for  the 
New  York  and  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
companies.  He  has  likewise  been  surgeon  for  the 
Wabash  Railroad  Company  since  1893,  and 
formerly  filled  the  same  position  in  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Westville  Lodge 
No.  192,  F.  &  A.  M.,and  was  its  master  for  three 
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consecutive  years.  He  also  belongs  to  LaPorte 
Chapter  No.  15,  R.  A.  M.  and  LaPorte  Council 
No.  32,  R.  &  S.  M.,  while  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Westville  Chapter  No.  133,  of 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Mrs.  Hollen¬ 
beck  was  past  matron.  The  Doctor  is  now  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  tent  at 
Westville,  and  his  wife  was  the  president  of  the 
Ladies  Library  of  Westville.  The  library  asso¬ 
ciation  has  done  much  for  the  town,  and  its  work, 
with  which  Mrs.  Hollenbeck  is  associated,  is  the 
pride  of  all  intelligent  citizens  here.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  was  founded  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  there  are  now  more  than  one  thousand 
volumes  of  choice  splendid  literature  in  the 
library.  Both  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  are  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  in  social 
circles  they  occupy  a  very  enviable  position,  en¬ 
joying  the  warm  regard  of  many  friends. 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREW  is  the  owner  of  ex¬ 
tensive  farm  lands  in  LaPorte  county  and  makes 
his  home  in  the  city  of  LaPorte,  where  his  birth 
occurred  in  the  year  1842.  His  parents  were 
James  and  Abigail  Andrew.  The  Andrew  family 
is  prominent  in  the  county  when  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  early  settlement,  of  wealth,  the  suc¬ 
cess,  of  its  different  members,  the  work  they  have 
done  in  promoting  the  commercial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  county,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  service  rendered  the  profession  of  law 
in  public  life  and  in  the  army.  The  three  leading 
members  of  the  family  now  living  in  LaPorte 
are  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew,  of  the  firm  of  A.  P. 
Andrew,  Jr.,  &  Son,  banker;  Judge  William  P. 
Andrew,  now  living  retired  in  his  ninety-fourth 
year,  who  is  remarkable  by  having  won  dis¬ 
tinction  in  three  professions,  the  law,  the  ministry 
and  as  a  practicing  physician ;  and  William  L. 
Andrew,  who  is  an  extensive  owner  and  operator 
of  valuable  farming  lands  in  LaPorte  county. 

James  Andrew,  the  father  of  William  L. 
Andrew,  was  bom  in  Burlington,  Hamilton  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohip,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  With  his 
brother,  Captain  Abraham  Piatt  Andrew,  he  came 
to  LaPorte  county  in  1831,  having  purchased  at 
the  government  land  sales  on  the  site  of  this  city, 
in  October,  of  that  year,  many  acres  of  land 
known  as  the  “Michigan  road  lands/’  in  LaPorte 
county.  They  were  the  founders  of  the  city,  as¬ 
sociated  with  John  Walker,  Walter  Wilson  and 
Hiram  Todd.  They  brought  with  them  a  steam 
engine  and  erected  a  sawmill  in  which  boards 
were  sawed  for  the  first  house  in  the  town. 

The  members  of  the  Andrew  family  were 


equally  prominent  and  helpful  in  the  aid  which 
they  rendered  to  their  country  in  the  Civil  war. 
The  records  of  LaPorte  county  give  the  follow¬ 
ing:  John  W.  Andrew,  first  lieutenant  of  Com¬ 
pany  E,  Twentieth  Indiana  Infantry,  was  killed 
in  battle  before  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  30. 
1862 ;  Abraham  C.  Andrew,  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  I,  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  Infantry, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1863;  William  W.  Andrew  was  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  T wenty-first  Indiana  Battery ;  Abram 
P.  Andrew  became  a  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Twenty-first  Indiana  Battery,  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant,  and  on  October  28,  1864,  to  the 
captaincy. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  here  the  Andrew  broth¬ 
ers  were  joined  by  their  father,  James  Andrew, 
Sr.,  and  their  brothers,  Dr.  J.  P.  Andrew  and  L. 
C.  Andrew.  Later,  in  1837,  another  brother^ 
William  P.  arrived,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the 
brothers  now  living.  In  1840  Captain  A.  P. 
Andrew  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Michigan 
City  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  and 
removed  to  that  place.  He  made  large  purchases 
of  land,  which  rapidly  increased  in  value,  and 
after  making  a  trip  to  California  in  1852  he  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte.  In  1869  he  established  the 
Andrew  Bank  of  LaPorte,  which  still  remains 
as  one  of  the  solid  financial  institutions  of  this 
city,  and  of  which  his  son,  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew, 
is  now  the  owner.  This  bank  is  now  conducted 
under  the  firm  name  of  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  &  Son. 
Captain  .  Andrew,  the  founder  of  the  bank,  died 
in  LaPorte  in  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  electors  in  1836  and  voted  for  William 
Henry  Harrison. 

James  Andrew,  the  father  of  William  L. 
Andrew,  became  a  wealthy  man  with  large  real 
estate  and  financial  interests.  He  died  in  La¬ 
Porte,  in  1895,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  His  wife.  wfho  was  born  in 
Burlington,  Ohio,  died  in  1842,  eight  days  after 
the  birth  of  William  L.  Andrew.  The  latter  has 
always  lived  in  LaPorte,  but  his  material  inter¬ 
ests  are  all  in  farms,  he  owning  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land  in  LaPorte  county,  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  which  he  personally 
oversees.  He  has  one  son,  Henry  James  Andrew. 

FRANK  J.  COOK,  of  the  firm  of  Darrow  & 
Cook,  abstract  and  real  estate  men  of  LaPorte, 
is  the  son  of  Eli  and  Almeda  (Davis)  Cook.  Eli 
Cook  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1820,  but 
passed  most  of  his  life  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  a  prominent  grain  merchant  until  about 
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twenty  years  ago.  He  had  extensive  business 
affairs  during  the  Civil  war,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  conflict  his  business  judgment  was  so 
much  respected  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  buy  grain  for  army  supplies,  which 
purchases  were  made  on  a  large  scale.  In  1880 
his  sons  moved  to  Pontiac,  Livingston  county, 
Illinois.  His  death  occurred  June  21,  1885,  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  Almeda  (Davis)  Cook,  who 
was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  and  married 
Eli  Cook  at  Hamilton,  was  the  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Hester  (Ward)  Davis,  both  natives  of 
Virginia  and  pioneers  to  the  state  of  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Cook  survives  her  husband,  and  lives  with  her 
son,  George  C.  Cook,  at  LaCrosse,  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana.  She  is  a  woman  of  fine  character,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  her  in¬ 
fluence  is  widely. felt  for  the  good  of  her  com¬ 
munity. 

Frank  J.  Cook  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
April  16,  1868.  He  received  most  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 
While  still  a  boy  he  went  to  Denver,  Colorado, 
where  he  was  a  student  in  the  Denver  University 
for  three  years,  after  which  he  was  abstract  clerk 
in  the  recorder's  office  at  Denver,  altogether  pass¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1883  to  1892  in  that  city.  He 
then  returned  to  Pontiac,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  worked  for  a  year  on  a  farm  near  that 
city.  In  February,  1894,  he  re-entered  the  ab¬ 
stract  business  with  John  J.  Pitts,  at  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  remaining  with  him  till  1896,  when 
he  returned  to  Pontiac  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
went  into  the  abstract  business  with  Virgil  John¬ 
son  at  Pontiac,  Illinois,  under  the  firm  name  of 
the  Livingston  County  Abstract  Company.  Mr. 
Cook,  however,  soon  sold  out  his  interest  to  his 
partner  in  order  to  accept  a  position  with  Henry 
Capen  &  Sons  at  Bloomington,  in  the  capacity 
of  examiner  of  titles  and  abstracts  in  their  loan 
department.  One  year  later  he  was  offered  a 
still  better  position  as  deputy  circuit  clerk  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  county  at  Pontiac,  and  this  he  accepted 
in  1898  and  held  for  three  years.  In  1902  Mr. 
Cook  came  to  LaPorte  and,  in  partnership  with 
Mayor  Lemuel  Darrow,  bought  the  abstract  rec¬ 
ords  and  books  of  LaPorte  county ;  these  are  a 
very  valuable  set  of  documents  comprising  as 
they  do  the  only  complete  title  records  of  the 
county.  The  firm  carry  on  a  general  business  in 
this  line  and  in  real  estate  operations,  and  have 
plenty  of  patronage.  Mr.  Cook  has  made  a  study 
for  years  of  land  titles  and  abstracts,  and  is  an 
expert  in  that  line,  having  held  several  positions 
of  great  responsibility. 
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In  1901  Mr.  Cook,  his  brothers,  and  a  number 
of  prominent  capitalists  of  Pontiac  and  other  Illi¬ 
nois  towns,  became  interested  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  marsh  lands  along  the  Kankakee  river,  in 
the  southern  part  of  LaPorte  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties,  and  since  that  time  three  land  com¬ 
panies,  representing  Pontiac  interests,  have  been 
organized  and  have  purchased  large  tracts  of 
these  swamp  lands,  amounting  to  about  fifty 
thousand  acres.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  stockholder  in 
the  Tuesburg  Land  Company,  which  purchased 
five  thousand  acres  in  October,  1902.  He  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Kankakee  Reclamation  Company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  straight¬ 
ening  the  Kankakee  river  from  the  mouth  of 
Place  ditch,  in  section  24,  Hanna  township,  to 
the  Porter  county  line.  More  detailed  mention 
is  made  concerning  these  enterprises  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  general  history  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Cook  was  married  in  Denver  in  1891  to 
Miss  Mary  H.  Hutchinson,  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  Pontiac,  and  also  in  Iowa.  They  have 
three  children,  Emma  Lucile,  Warren  Finley  and 
George  Hobart.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  church  of  LaPorte. 

George  C.  Cook,  the  brother  of  Frank  J.  Cook, 
and  the  manager  of  the  LaCrosse  Land  Company 
at  LaCrosse,  LaPorte  county,  was  bom  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  county,  Ohio,  in  December,  1861,  and  was 
educated  in  that  place.  After  moving  to  Liv¬ 
ingston  county,  Illinois,  he  took  up  farming  and 
was  thus  engaged  until  he  assume^  control  of  the 
development  work  carried  on  by  the  LaCrosse 
Land  Company.  Since  taking  up  his  residence 
in  LaCrosse  he  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
other  lines,  especially  the  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  interests,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  splendid  new  schoolhouse  was 
built.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Sunday-school.  He  married  Miss  Katharine 
Hutchinson,  and  they  have  three  children,  Elsie, 
Erma  and  Marie. 

WILLIAM  J.  FEALLOCK.  On  the  roll  of 
enterprising  merchants  in  Michigan  City  appears 
the  name  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  now  engaged 
in  dealing  in  shoes  here.  He  is  one  of  the  native 
sons  of  the  city,  his  birth  having  occurred  here 
on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1864.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  on 
crossing  the  Atlantic  established  his  home  in 
Michigan  City,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  While  in  his  native  land  he  served  in  the 
regular  army.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  bom 
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three  sons  and  a  daughter,  including  Frederick 
Feallock,who  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany, 
and  in  the  year  1856  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the 
new  world,  becoming  a  resident  of  Michigan  City, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  has  been  connected 
with  railroad  interests,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company.  He  wedded  Miss 
Sophia  Schwartz,  also  a  native  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Schwartz,  who  came 
to  America  about  1857  and  established  his  home 
in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Afterward,  however,  he 
removed  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  engaged 
in  farming  near  Westville.  At  a  later  date  he 
sold  his  property  there  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Michigan  City,  where  he  died  in  1899  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Feallock  hold  membership  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  the  former  gives  his  political  support 
to  the  Republican  party.  While  living  in  Ger¬ 
many  he  had  some  military  experience,  serving 
for  a  time  in  the  regular  army  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  that  country. 

Throughout  his  entire  life  William  J.  Feallock 
has  resided  in  Michigan  City.  He  pursued  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  business 
college.  He  began  earning  his  own  living  by 
clerking  in  a  grocery  store,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  two  years,  and  then  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company, 
being  thus  engaged  for  three  years.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  employed  as  a  salesman  in  a  shoe  store  until 
January,  1885,  when  he  embarked  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  forming  a  partnership  with  J. 
H.  Peters.  They  purchased  a  stock  of  shoes  and 
opened  a  store  which  they  conducted  together 
until  1894,  when  Mr.  Peters  retired,  and  Mr. 
Feallock  has  since  been  alone  in  business  at  503 
Franklin  street.  He  is  a  progressive  merchant, 
obliging  and  courteous,  and  through  his  honor¬ 
able  business  methods  and  earnest  desire  to  please 
his  customers  he  has  secured  a  very  liberal  pat¬ 
ronage. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1884,  Mr.  Feallock  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie  A.  Peters,  a 
daughter  of  John  H.  Peters.  Four  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  two  sons  and  two  daughters: 
Arthur,  Walter,  Florence  and  Henrietta.  The 
wife  and  mother  died  in  1894,  when  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  She  was  a  member  of  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  church,  to  which  Mr.  Feallock  also  be¬ 
longs,  and  his  fraternal  associations  connect  him 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republi¬ 


can.  He  now  lives  with  his  parents  at  402  East 
Eighth  street,  and  he  is  a  well  known  resident  in 
Michigan  City,  where  his  entire  life  has  been 
passed.  That  many  who  have  known  him  from 
boyhood  are  numbered  among  his  stanchest 
friends  is  an  indication  that  his  career  has  been 
honorable,  straightforward  and  worthy  of  public 
regard. 

EDWIN  J.  TEETER,  a  prominent  farmer 
and  old  settler  living  on  section  35,  Galena  town¬ 
ship,  is  numbered  among  the  native  sons  of  the 
county.  His  birth  occurred  January  7,  1843,  *n 
the  township  which  is  still  his  home.  He  is  a 
son  of  Henry  and  Caroline  (Fail)  Teeter.  The 
family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Dutch  lineage,  but 
the  latter  strain  is  more  pronounced  than  the 
others.  The  family  was  established  in  America 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  by  an  im¬ 
migrant  from  Germany.  The  grandfather  of  Ed¬ 
win  J.  Teeter  was  Zachariah  Teeter,  a  native  of 
Columbia  county,  New  York,  and  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming  throughout  his  business 
career.  He  was  a  very  large  man,  being  six  feet 
and  seven  inches  in  height  and  weighing  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  His  death  occurred 
in  the  Empire  state. 

Henry  Teeter,  the  father  of  E.  J.  Teeter,  was 
born  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  1812, 
and  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  Franklin  county,  New  York, 
where  he  was  reared.  He  came  to  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  in  1834,  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  entered  land  from  the  government  on 
section  26,  Galena  township,  in  order  that  he 
might  develop  it  and  make  a  good  farm  of  his 
own.  He  lived  with  his  mother  for  some  time, 
and  in  1837  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Caroline  Fail,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Wheeling, 
Ohio  county,  West  Virginia,  in  the  year  1818. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  Fail,  who  was  bom 
at  Purdeestown,  Maryland,  and  was  a  miller  by 
occupation.  In  early  life,  however,  he  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  March,  1830, 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  casting  in  his 
lot  with  the  settlers  who  were  reclaiming  this 
region  for  the  purposes  of  civilization.  His  fam¬ 
ily  was  the  fifth  to  locate  in  the  county.  Mr.  Fail 
was  of  Dutch  lineage,  while  his  wife,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  Nuzzum,  was  bom  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  lineage.  Mrs.  Caroline  Teeter  came  to  Indi¬ 
ana  in  1830  with  her  parents,  and  the  family  home 
was  established  near  LaPorte. 

After  his  marriage  Henry  Teeter  took  up  his 
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abode  upon  the  old  homestead,  cleared  the  land 
there  and  made  excellent  improvements,  contin¬ 
uing  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1879,  while 
his  wife  passed  away  in  November,  1871.  They 
were  both  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  took  an  active  part  in  church 
work,  and  their  home  was  the  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  all  the  itinerant  ministers  who  visited 
this  locality.  Mr.  Teeter  voted  with  the  Dem¬ 
ocracy,  and  in  matters  of  citizenship  was  always 
progressive  and  loyal.  To  him  and  his  wife  were 
bom  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters:  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  Grime,  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  now 
living  at  New  Carlisle,  Indiana;  Philip  F.,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Iuka,  while  serving  in 
the  Civil  war,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four  years; 
George  H. ;  Edwin  J. ;  Mary  A.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  nine  years;  Phebe,  the  wife  of  Captain 
A.  W.  Dolph,  of  Indiana ;  and  Rosie,  the  wife  of 
Noah  W.  Gorman. 

Edwin  J.  Teeter,  who  is  the  fourth  child  and 
third  son  in  his  father's  family,  was  reared  in  his 
native  township.  His  early  education  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  was  supplemented  by  four  months* 
study  in  the  academy  at  LaPorte,  and  afterward 
he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1876  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Emma  A.  Ocker,  a  native  of  Butler, 
DeKalb  county,  Indiana,  and  a  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Mary  (Walter)  Ocker.  She  came 
to  this  county  when  four  years  of  age,  with  her 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teeter  began  their  domes¬ 
tic  life  where  he  is  now  living,  and  as  the  years 
have  passed  the  family  circle  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  namely :  Philip  H.,  who  married  Cath- 
arina  Holman  and  resides  in  Kankakee,  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Rolling  Prairie  and  also 
engaged  in  farmihg;  Thomas  H.,  who  is  attend¬ 
ing  school  in  Lafayette,  Indiana ;  Hattie  Bell  and 
Emma  Leah,  both  at  home. 

Mrs.  Teeter  died  August  5,  1903.  She  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Rolling  Prairie,  and  was  stewardess 
in  the  same.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
superintending  the  putting  down  of  the  carpet 
at  the  church  and  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and 
died  in  six  hours  after.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Eastern  Star  and  prominent  in  the  work, 
holding  an  office  in  the  order. 

Mr.  Teeter  carries  on  agricultural  pursuits  in 
a  very  successful  manner,  and  is  to-day  the  owner 
of  seven  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land,  on  which 
is  a  fine  brick  residence.  He  has  made  excellent 


improvements  upon  the  home  place,  and  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  this  county,  so  that  his 
fellow  citizens  are  familiar  with  his  history  and 
know  that  his  business  affairs  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  along  legitimate  lines  and  have  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  strictest  integrity.  He  votes 
with  the  Democracy,  and  for  two  terms  served 
as  township  trustee.  He  has  also  filled  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  at  Rolling  Prairie  and  also 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  takes  an 
active  part  in  church  work,  is  interested  in  its 
growth,  and  has  been  a  co-operant  factor  in  many 
measures  for  the  material  upbuilding  and  the 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  his 
community. 

CHARLES  PORTER,  one  of  the  well  known 
citizens  of  Michigan  City  and  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Works, 
is  descended  from  old  and  prominent  pioneer 
families  of  this  section  of  the  state.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Sylvester  B.  Wells,  was  bom  in 
Clinton  county,  New  York,  and  there  learned  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  the  early 
pioneer  days  he  took  up  his  abode  on  a  farm  in 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  near  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte,  and  afterward  made  his  home  in  both 
Michigan  City  and  LaPorte,  passing  away  in 
death  when  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
married  to  Louisa  Morgan,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

The  grandfather  of  Charles  Porter  was  Henry 
Lee  Porter,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  of  the 
seventh  generation  of  the  Porter  family,  which 
was  founded  in  this  country  by  John  Porter,  a 
resident  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1635, 
bom  in  England  (probably  Dorset)  in  1596. 

Abel  Duncan  Porter,  the  father  of  Charles 
Porter,  was  born  in  Dummerston,  Vermont,  but 
as  early  as  1834  he  came  west  and  for  a  time 
thereafter  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  Michigan 
City.  Later  he  removed  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  but 
in  1836  returned  to  this  city  and  embarked  in  the 
dry-goods  business,  in  which  he  continued  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  county  treasurer,  remaining  in  that 
important  office  for  two  terms,  and  soon  after 
his  retirement  therefrom  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Civil  war,  becoming  chief  clerk  under  Benja¬ 
min  P.  Walker,  of  LaPorte,  in  the  quartermaster's 
department.  After  the  close  of  the  struggle  Mr. 
Porter  became  a  bookkeeper,  remaining  in  that 
capacity  until  his  life’s  labors  were  ended  in 
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death,  passing  to  the  home  beyond  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1886,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  For 
his  wife  he  chose  Electa  Wells,  a  native  of 
Alburg,  Vermont,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  of  this  number  five  are  now  living,  namely: 
Henry  Wells  Porter;  William  Frederick;  Carrie, 
the  wife  of  George  D.  Griffin,  of  Chicago ; 
Charles ;  and  Mary  Porter  Farrand,  a  resident  of 
LaPorte.  The  mother  of  this  family  survived 
until  December  17,  1897,  when  she,  too,  was  laid 
to  rest.  This  worthy  couple  were  prominently 
identified  with  the  Presbyteriari  church,  in  which 
she  was  a  charter  member.  In  his  fraternal  rela¬ 
tion  Mr.  Abel  Porter  was  a  member  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Order,  and  politically  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  Republican  party. 

•  Charles  Porter  is  a  native  son  of  Michigan 
City,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1854.  When  three  years  of  age  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  LaPorte,  there  re¬ 
maining  until  the  winter  of  1870-1,  when  he  went 
to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  entered  the  employ  of  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  house,  that  city  continuing 
to  be  his  home  until  after  the  great  fire.  Return¬ 
ing  thence  to  LaPorte,  he  here  spent  the  following 
winter,  when  he  again  made  his  way  to  Chicago 
and  entered  the  employ  of  his  former  firm,  re¬ 
maining  with  that  house  and  a  leather  house  until 
1879.  In  that  year  he  again  returned  to  the  city 
of  his  birth,  where  he  has  since  been  connected 
with  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Works. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Porter  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Chamberlain. 
On  the  maternal  side  she  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Isaac  and  Armena  (DeLong)  Aldrich,  the  former 
a  native  of  New  York  and  long  a  resident  of 
Chazy,  that  state,  while  the  latter  was  of  French 
descent.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Porter  was  also  a  resident  of  Chazy,  and  his 
death  occurred  there  when  well  advanced  in 
years.  William  Henry  Chamberlain,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Porter,  was  a  dry-goods  merchant  in 
West  Chazy,  New  York,  and  moved  from  there 
to  Bristol,  New  Hampshire,  about  1866,  where 
he  conducted  a  carriage  factory.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  there  in  1893,  when  sixty-three  years  of 
age.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Jane  Aldrich,  passed  away  in  death  in  1864,  when 
but  thirty-two  years  old.  Both  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  natiyes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
both  were  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Three  children  were  born  of  their  marriage:  Jen¬ 
nie  Louise,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Porter;  Nettie,  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  Plouff,  of  Orange,  Massachu¬ 


setts  ;  and  Carrie,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Morey  L.  Reed, 
of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Porter  was  born  in  Chazy,  New  York, 
January  25,  1854.  When  ten  years  old  her 
mother  died,  and  she  then  went  to  live  with  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell,  with  whom  she 
made  her  home  in  Michigan  City  and  Chicago 
until  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Charles 
Porter.  Three  children  have  blessed  their  union: 
Louise  Haskell,  Julia  and  Jessie.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter  are  members  of  the  Congregational 
church,  and  he  is  a  member  of  Acme  Lodge  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  while 
his  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican 
party.  The  family  reside  in  a  beautiful  home  at 
913  Washington  street,  where  they  dispense  a 
gracious  hospitality  to  their  many  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

HON.  LEMUEL  DARROW.  If  “biography 
is  the  home  aspect  of  history,”  as  Wilmott  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  it  is  certainly  within  the  provinces  of 
this  volume  to  present  the  life  record  of  Hon. 
Lemuel  Darrow.  In  fact,  in  an  enumeration  of 
the  men  of  the  present  generation  who  have  won 
honor  for  themselves  and  whose  lives  have  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  state,  it  would  be 
incomplete  were  there  failure  to  make  prominent 
reference  to  him.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  distinguished 
ability,  a  capitalist  whose  means  have  been 
largely  used  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  as 
mayor  of  the  city  he  has  done  more  for  LaPorte 
than  any  other  single  official.  He  belongs  to 
the  class  of  representative  American  citizens  who, 
while  promoting  their  individual  prosperity,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  substantial  upbuilding,  de¬ 
velopment  and  welfare  of  the  community  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Public-spirited  in  an 
eminent  degree,  his  labors  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  LaPorte,  and  his  name  figures 
conspicuously  in  connection  with  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  state.  At  the  same  time  he  has  car¬ 
ried  on  his  private  business  interests  with  such 
energy  that  he  has  attained  a  place  among  the 
most  successful  men  of  his  native  county,  and  he 
has  pushed  forward  the  wheels  of  progress  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public. 

Lemuel  Darrow  was  bom  upon  a  farm  in 
Kankakee  township,  LaPorte  county,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1867.  His  ancestry  can  be  traced 
back  through  many  generations.  The  Darrow 
family  is  of  English  origin,  and  Richard  Darrow, 
a  son  of  Sergeant  George  Darrow  of  the  English 
army,  came  to  America  in  1675,  locating  in  New 
London,  Connecticut.  Soon  afterward  •  the  fam- 
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ily  settled  on  what  became  known  as  Darrow  Is¬ 
land  in  the  Connecticut  river.  Hill  Darrow,  the 
.great-grandson  of  Richard  Darrow,  and  the 
grandfather  of  Lemuel  Darrow,  resided  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  Connecticut,  in  early  life  and  removed  thence 
to  Kankakee,  Illinois.  He  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  after  living  in  Illinois  for  some  time 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  casting  in  his 
lot  among  its  early  settlers. 

Pliny  Darrow,  the  father  of  Mr.  Darrow,  was 
born  in  LaPorte  county  and  became  a  railroad 
locomotive  engineer.  It  was  while  discharging 
his  duties  in  that  position  that  he  was  killed  by 
accident  on  the  railroad  in  Illinois  in  the  year 
1866.  He  had  wedded  Miss  Susan  Rynearson, 
in  1863.  She  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  of  Hol¬ 
land  Dutch  parentage,  her  people  having  come 
from  the  Rhine  district  of  Europe.  After  her 
husband’s  death  she  continued  to  live  upon  the 
home  farm  in  Kankakee  township  and  still  resides 
there. 

Hon.  Lemuel  Darrow  obtained  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  district  schools,  and  afterward 
was  graduated  from  the  Rolling  Prairie  high 
school.  He  next  became  a  student  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Normal  College  at  Valparaiso,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1888,  completing  a  classical- 
scientific  course.  He  then  pursued  a  special 
course  in  civil  engineering  undei4  Professor 
Bogarte  of  the  same  institution,  following  which 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  that  college.  On 
leaving  school  he  went  upon  the  road  as  a  trav¬ 
eling  salesman,  and  soon  afterward  turned  his 
attention  to  farming  east  of  LaPorte.  After 
about  a  year,  however,  he  decided  to  remove  to 
the  city  and  complete  his  legal  studies,  entering 
the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  Mortimer  Nye,  now 
deceased,  who  was  then  lieutenant  governor  of 
Indiana. 

In  April,  1894,  Mr.  Darrow  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  at  once  began  practice  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  has  since  met  with  increasing  suc¬ 
cess  each  year,  and  to-day  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  capable  attorneys  of  La¬ 
Porte.  He  has  enjoyed  a  very  large  law  practice, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
is  comprehensive  and  exact.  He  was  the  first 
attorney  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  new 
courthouse,  in  April,  1894.  In  June  of  that  year 
he  was  appointed  county  attorney  and  served  for 
six  months. 

As  a  capitalist  and  promoter  of  large  enter¬ 
prises  Mr.  Darrow  has  also  become  very  promi¬ 
nent.  He  is  a  man  of  resourceful  business  ability, 
of  keen  insight  and  of  ready  comprehension  and 


understanding  of  the  situations  and  their  possi¬ 
bilities.  He  looks  beyond  the  present  to  the 
future,  and  works  not  alone  for  his  own  day  and 
generation  but  for  coming  years.  His  labors  have 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  LaPorte  and  of  this  section  of  the  state. 
As  a  boy  upon  the  home  farm  and  later  when 
he  was  pursuing  his  engineering  studies  he  had 
constantly  in  mind  the  working  out  of  some  plan 
whereby  the  marsh  and  swamp  lands  lying  along 
the  Kankakee  river  in  LaPorte,  Starke,  Porter, 
Newton  and  Lake  counties,  adjoining  that  stream, 
could  be  reclaimed  and  made  available  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes.  In  1894  he  personally  made  some 
preliminary  surveys  of  the  land  in  question,  and 
incidentally  began  the  discussion  of  his  proposed 
project  with  capitalists  in  order  to  get  them  in¬ 
terested  in  the  scheme.  He  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  among  the  citizens  of  his  own  home 
town  and  county,  many  of  whom  thought  the 
scheme  was  absolutely  impracticable  and  that  its 
consummation  would  be  a  great  waste  of  money. 
Mr.  Darrow  was  undaunted,  however,  and  finally 
awakened  the  interest  of  capitalists  outside  of  the 
county  to  the  extent  of  organizing  a  syndicate  for 
the  purchase  of  these  low-lands  and  for  putting 
in  machinery  for  dredging  and  straightening  the 
course  of  the  river,  constructing  lateral  ditches 
for  drainage  and  doing  other  work  in  connection 
with  the  reclamation  of  the  district.  These  ef¬ 
forts  were  carried  on  for  several  years  until  now 
they  have  been  crowned  with  the  highest  success 
after  an  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  building  of  drainage  ditches  and  other 
improvements.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  which 
formerly  produced  only  aquatic  plants  known  as 
cat-tails,  now  yield  enormous  crops  of  corn  of 
the  best  quality.  A  great  many  experienced  corn- 
growers  from  Illinois,  who  have  purchased  these 
lands  and  taken  up  their  abode  thereon  are  now 
finding  that  their  labors  are  crowned  with  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  production  of  excellent  corn  crops. 
The  soil  is  a  very  deep,  rich  alluvial,  from  cen¬ 
turies  of  silt  and  deposit,  and  is  practically  in¬ 
exhaustible,  in  fact,  is  the  finest  land  to  be  found 
in  the  state.  The  syndicate  which  Mr.  Darrow 
organized  now  controls  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
reclaimed  land,  and  there  are  still  thousands  of 
acres  along  the  river  that  will  yet  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  these  methods.  This  is  a 
great  enterprise  and  a  highly  commendable  one, 
adding  very  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  state, 
and  Mr.  Darrow  certainly  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  Indiana  for  what  he  has  accomplished  in  this 
particular. 
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Another  work  which  Mr.  Darrow  has  done 
would  entitle  him  to  distinction  if  he  had  per¬ 
formed  no  other  task  throughout  his  entire 
career,  and  that  is  the  building  of  the  electric 
railway  between  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City. 
Conceiving  the  idea  and  its  value  to  the  people, 
he  did  not  accomplish  his  self-imposed  task  with¬ 
out  much  hard  labor.  He  made  several  trips  to 
financial  centers  before  he  could  interest  capital¬ 
ists  in  his  proposition  to  build  the  interurban 
road,  but,  notwithstanding  much  opposition  and 
discouragements,  he  finally  triumphed  in  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  in  April,  1902,  he  removed  the 
first  brick  from  the  street  paving  in  LaPorte, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  track  laying, 
and  the  road  was  completed  in  February,  1903. 
It  has  proved  successful  beyond  all  expectations, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  equipments 
sufficient  to  handle  the  greatly  increasing  traffic. 
The  road  is  known  as  the  Chicago  &  South  Shore 
Electric  Railway  Company,  and  its  officers  are 
Warren  Burns,  of  Chicago,  president,  Lemuel 
Darrow,  vice  president,  and  J.  J.  Bums,  of  La¬ 
Porte,  manager.  Mr.  Darrow  also  promoted  a 
deal  whereby  the  Planet  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  large  industry,  was  located  in  LaPorte, 
thus  adding  greatly  to  the  population  of  the  city 
and  to  the  commercial  activity. 

It  was  but  the  logical  result  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  business  enterprise  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good  that  Mr.  Darrow  was  called  to  the 
office  of  mayor  of  LaPorte,  being  elected  in  May, 
1898,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  In  May,  1900, 
he  was  again  chosen,  and  in  May,  1902,  was 
once  more  elected,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  term  he  will  have  been  the  chief  executive  of 
the  city  for  six  consecutive  years.  He  is  a 
remarkably  enterprising  and  public-spirited  of¬ 
ficial,  and  his  has  been  a  nature  that  has  intro¬ 
duced  improvements  which,  although  meeting 
antagonism  in  the  beginning  and  considered  the 
cause  of  extravagant  expenditure  at  first,  are 
now  recognized  as  being  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  city.  When  he  became  the  mayor  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  empty  houses  in  La¬ 
Porte,  and  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rent  a 
residence  here.  Also  at  that  time  there  were 
about  one  thousand  feet  of  concrete  sidewalk  in 
the  city,  and  now  there  are  nearly  fifty  miles. 
Several  miles  of  the  finest  brick,  macadam  and 
asphalt  street  paving  have  also  been  constructed 
under  his  administration,  and  he  puts  forth  every 
effort  in  his  power  both  officially  and  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  to  promote  the  welfare,  substantial 
improvement  and  moral  advancement  of  LaPorte. 


He  is  indeed  a  popular  man,  and  the  question  of 
re-election  is  simply  one  of  his  own  choice.  He 
has  also  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  cir¬ 
cuit  judge  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

In  1889  Mr.  Darrow  was  united  in  marriage 
at  Lockport,  New  York,  to  Miss  Mattie  Cleg- 
horn,  who  is  a  native  daughter  of  LaPorte,  her 
father  having  been  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
county.  He  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  in  the 
fur  business  was  associated  with  Colonel  Ewing. 
He  also  acted  as  Indian  agent,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  government  to  superintend  the  removal 
of  the  Pottawottomie  Indians  from  Indiana  to 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrow 
has  been  born  a  daughter,  Dorothy  D.  The  Dar¬ 
row  home  is  celebrated  for  its  gracious  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrow  occupy  a  very 
enviable  position  in  public  regard,  their  circle 
of  friends  being  an  extensive  one.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

His  life  has  been  an  extremely  busy  and  active 
one  and  has  been  most  useful.  He  has  attained 
success  which  few  men  of  his  age  have  accom¬ 
plished.  Opposition  has  never  been  to  him  a 
source  of  discouragement,  but  rather  an  impetus 
for  renewed  effort,  and  while  he  has  won  success 
he  has  at  the  same  time  gained  his  possessions  so 
honorably,  has  used  his  means  so  worthily,  that 
the  most  envious  cannot  grudge  him  his  success. 
No  adequate  history  of  him  can  be  written  until 
many  of  the  useful  enterprises  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  have  completed  their  full  measure 
of  good  in  the  world,  and  until  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  example  have  ceased  their  fruitage 
in  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated,  and  yet  there  is  much  that  can  with  profit 
be  set  down  here  as  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  attained  if  a  man  with  a  clear  brain  and  will¬ 
ing  hands  but  sets  himself  seriously  to  the  real 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

HUBERT  W.  WILSON,  M.  D.  For  eleven 
years  Dr.  Hubert  W.  Wilson  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Michigan  City, 
and  although  yet  a  young  man  has  gained  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  profession  which  many  an  older 
practitioner  might  well  envy.  He  located  here  a 
young  man  without  experience,  being  just  from 
college,  but  has  steadily  advanced  and  is  now  en¬ 
joying  a  profitable  patronage. 

He  was  born  in  LaPorte,  July  19,  1870  and  is 
a  son  of  Hardy  and  Mary  (Whorwell)  Wilson, 
the  former  a  native  of  England  and  the  latter  of 
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New  Jersey.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Brockett 
Wilson,  was  also  a  native  of  England  and  came 
to  the  United  States  about  1848,  but  died  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  His  widow 
afterward  located  in  Michigan  City,  but  subse¬ 
quently  married  again  and  removed  to  LaPorte. 
It  was'  in  the  latter  city  that  her  son,  Hardy  Wil¬ 
son,  was  reared  to  manhood,  acquiring  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  public  schools  and  afterward  learn¬ 
ing  the  carriage-making  trade,  which  he  followed 
in  his  young  manhood.  He  afterward  became 
foreman  of  the  Michael  Fanning  Mill  Company, 
at  LaPorte,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
for  seventeen  years,  one  of  the  most  trusted  em¬ 
ployes  ever  connected  with  the  works.  He  was 
but  six  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
LaPorte,  and  he  remained  there  until  1898,  when 
he  came  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  retired,  having  well  earned  rest  from  further 
labor.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Whorwell,  a 
daughter  of  John  Whorwell,  who  was  also  born 
in  England.  On  seeking  a  home  in  the  United 
States  he  settled  in  New  Jersey.  His  wife  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Gardner,  and  by  their 
marriage  they  became  the  parents  of  six  or  seven 
children.  Coming  to  Indiana,  Mr.  Whorwell 
died  in  LaPorte  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  Wilson  have  been  born 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  six  are  now  living,  as  follows:  Hubert 
W. ;  Alice,  the  wife  of  Fred  C.  Pritchard,  of 
Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Leroy  A.,  a  practic¬ 
ing  physician  of  Michigan  City ;  William  P.,  May 
and  Henry  W.,  all  of  this  place. 

The  boyhood  days  of  Dr.  Hubert  W.  Wilson 
were  not  particularly  eventful.  He  spent  his 
youth  much  as  other  boys  of  the  period,  the 
duties  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  playground  largely  claiming  his  attention. 
He  was  graduated  on  the  completion  of  the  high 
school  course  with  the  class  of  1887,  and  then 
went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years,  during  which  time  he  learned  the  trade  of 
basket-making.  While  thus  engaged  he  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
later  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1892.  Thus  carefully  prepared 
for  his  chosen  calling,  he  came  to  Michigan  City, 
where  he  has  since  engaged  in  practice,  making 
gratifying  advance  as  the  years  have  gone  by  and 
his  skill  and  efficiency  increased.  He  is  surgeon 
for  the  Michigan  Central  and  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  railroad  companies,  and  in  addition  has 
a  large  private  practice. 


On  the  17th  of  May,  1893,  Dr.  Wilson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lenna  M.  Buck,  a 
daughter  of  James  H.  and  Celia  (Oder)  Buck. 
They  now  have  one  daughter,  Margaret.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  prominent  and  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  he  is  now 
serving  as  one  of  its  elders.  His  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  connect  him  with  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  Michigan  City  Chapter,  No.  25,  R.  A. 
M.,  and  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  Indianapolis  Consistory, 
S.  P.  R.  S.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  Michigan 
City  Lodge  No.  265, 1.  O.  O.  F.  and  is  an  honored 
representative  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  is 
medical  examiner  for  both  orders.  Political  sup¬ 
port  is  given  by  him  to  the.  Republican  party,  and 
while  he  keeps  well  informed  on  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day  he  is  not  an  aspirant  for 
office.  In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  City,  County  and  State  Medical 
Societies,  also  with  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  International  Association  of  Rail¬ 
way  Surgeons.  His  interest  in  his  profession  is 
deep  and  sincere,  and,  while  he  has  a  laudable 
ambition  to  win  financial  success  in  his  work,  he 
also  puts  forth  every  effort  in  his  power  to  alle¬ 
viate  human  suffering  because  of  his  broad 
humanitarian  principles. 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HIGGINS,  a  promi¬ 
nent  corporation  lawyer  and  counsellor  of  La¬ 
Porte,  Indiana,  is  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  America.  The  ancestry  originated  in 
Wales,  and  two  brothers  went  there  from 
England,  and  thence,  in  1623,  came  to  America 
and  landed  in  New  Foundland,  where  one  brother 
remained,  but  the  other  came  to  Connecticut,  and 
was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  descendants  who 
have  worthily  filled  their  parts. since  that  time. 
During  the  Revolution  Cornelius  Higgins,  great¬ 
grandfather  of  William  E.  Higgins,  held  a  com¬ 
mission  as'a  captain  in  the  continental  army,  and 
did  his  full  share  toward  winning  independence. 
His  son  David  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Connecticut, 
August  6,  1761,  and  he,  too,  had  a  share  in  the 
Revolution,  for,  in  July,  1779,  when  the  British 
came  to  New  Haven,  he  was  called  out  for  local 
defense.  He  was  a  student  in  Dartmouth  College 
for  two  years,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1785. 
He  became  a  minister,  with  his  home  in  various 
places;  in  1801  he  moved  to  Aurelius  (now 
Auburn)  New  York,  and  in  1813  to  Bath, 
Steuben  county,  New  York,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  until  1831.  The  wife 
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of  Rev.  David  Higgins  was  Eunice  Gilbert,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Matthew  Gilbert,  who,  as 
a  resident  of  England,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and, 
on  coming  to  this  country,  was  elected  deputy 
governor  of  the  colony  in  1671.  He  was  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  church,  and  a  stanch  Puritan. 

James  G.  Higgins,  the  son  of  David  and 
Eunice  (Gilbert)  Higgins,  was  bom  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  February  22,  1791.  He  removed 
with  his  father  to  Steuben  county,  New  York, 
and  lived  in  Bath  until  1835,  when  he  set  out  for 
the  west.  Before  he  settled  permanently  he  was 
in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  for  four  weeks,  and  while 
there  helped  build  the  first  court  house  in  the 
county,  his  brother  having  a  contract  on  the 
structure.  From  LaPorte  he  went  to  Chicago, 
thence  to  Ottawa,  Illinois,  where  he  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  merchant  in  the  town. 
He  died  at  Ottawa  in  1840.  His  wife  was  Ma- 
riah  Burns,  a  native  of  Onondaga  county,  New 
York. 

Hon.  William  E.  Higgins  was  the  son  of  the 
last  named  parents,  bom  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  in’ 
1838.  In  November,  1840,  after  his  father’s 
death,  his  mother,  who  was  of  Irish  ancestry 
and  had  been  a  school  teacher  for  several  years 
in  Bath,  New  York,  before  her  marriage,  left 
Ottawa  with  her  three  children  and  came  to  La¬ 
Porte.  Much  of  the  education  which  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  received  was  at  the  hands  of  his  intelligent 
mother,  and  when  he  arrived  at  young  manhood 
he  began  teaching  school,  which  he  continued  for 
four  winters,  studying  law  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  at  night  or  in  the  vacations.  In  1859  he 
entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Morgan  H.  Weir,  and 
in  April,  i860,  was  one  of  a  class  of  five  to  be 
admitted  to  practice,  the  examination  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  late 
Judge  Bradley,  Daniel  Noyes  and  Don  J.  Wood¬ 
ward. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Higgins  has  been  prom¬ 
inently  engaged  in  practice  of  his  profession. 
During  the  subsequent  years  he  built  up  a  large 
general  practice,  but  more  recently  has  narrowed 
the  scope  of  his  work  to  counselling  and  advis¬ 
ing,  and  to  his  duties  as  corporation  lawyer,  he 
being  attorney  for  several  large  companies,  and 
leaving  the  department  of  court  and  jury  practice 
to  others.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Rumely  Manufacturing  Company 
of  this  city. 

Mr.  Higgins  has  also  an  honorable  record  in 
public  life.  As  the  Republican  party  candidate 
he  was  elected  city  attorney  in  1866,  his  opponent 


being  Judge  Bradley,  and  he  has  held  Jhe  same 
office  several  different  times.  At  two  different 
times  he  was  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
LaPorte  circuit.  He  is  also  foremost  in  Odd 
Fellow  circles.  He  has  been  through  all  the 
chairs  of  the  local  lodge  and  encampment  and 
the  grand  lodge;  for  twenty  years  was  one  of 
the  trustees  and  business  manager  for  the  local 
lodge,  and  had  much  to  do  with  building  it  up 
to  its  present  flourishing  condition;  he  was  one 
of  the  trustees  when  the  Odd  Fellows  building 
was  erected. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  married  at  LaPorte,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1863,  to  Miss  Harriet  J.  Place,  daughter 
of  Nelson  T.  Place,  a  prominent  old-time  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  county.  One  daughter  has  been  born 
of  this  union,  Fannie  B.,  now  the  wife  of  Abram 
Somerfield,  of  LaPorte.  In  professional,  fra¬ 
ternal  and  social  circles  Mr.  Higgins  has  risen  to 
a  place  with  the  leaders,  and  his  career  is  one 
that  justifies  praise  from  every  point  of  view. 

JACOB  WEILER,  a  retired  business  man  at 
1 15  West  Sixth  street,  Michigan  City,  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  city  and  one  of  its 
most  successful  and  esteemed  business  men.  He 
came  here  over  a  half  century  ago,  with  one  dollar 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  life  of  industry,  honest 
dealings  and  good  citizenship  has  been  rewarded 
with  a  goodly  share  of  worldly  possessions  and  a 
place  of  honor  among  those  with  whom  he  has 
lived  so  long.  He  owns  some  of  the  handsome 
and  valuable  business  property  of  Michigan  City, 
and  he  has  a  record  of  steady  progress  from  un¬ 
pretentious  beginnings. 

Mr.  Weiler  was  born  in  Wiirtemberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  January  13,  1830,  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Katharine  (Bishcel)  Weiler,  both  natives  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  former  was  the  only  son  of  a  German 
farmer,  and  he  also  followed  farming  there,  and 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  The  latter,  who  was  one  of  three 
children  of  a  farmer  in  the  fatherland,  survived 
her  husband  about  a  year,  passing  away  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  They  were  both  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  and 
three  are  now  living :  Carl,  of  Germany,  Jacob,  of 
Michigan  City,  and  George,  of  Kingsbury,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Jacob  Weiler  lived  in  Germany  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  educated  and 
learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker.  With  this  equip¬ 
ment,  and  with  almost  no  money  in  his  pocket, 
he  arrived  in  Michigan  City  in  1850,  and  has 
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made  this  his  permanent  place  of  business  and 
abode  ever  since.  The  town  was  small  then,  and 
all  about  it  was  wild  and  marshy.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  shoe  shop  of  Squire  Dibble  for  about 
three  years,  and  then  opened  a  shoe  shop  and 
store  of  his  own.  He  was  in  business  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  trade  for  thirty-five  years,  and  in  1889 
retired  with  a  comfortable  competence  for  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  Since  then  he  has 
been  sufficiently  occupied  in  attending  to  his 
property  interests.  Besides  his  beautiful  brick 
home,  he  has  a  fine  brick  business  block  at  the 
comer  of  Sixth  and  Franklin  streets,  where  he 
had  built  a  two-storv  and  basement  building  in 
1872,  to  be  replaced  by  the  present  edifice  in 
1897.  He  also  owns  his  old  shoe  shop  property 
on  Franklin  street,  opposite  the  Vreeland  Hotel. 

February  5,  1853,  Mr.  Weiler  married  Miss 
Anna  Anger,  daughter  of  George  Anger,  and 
seven  children  were  born  of  this  union,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Louis,  police  sergeant  in  Michigan  City, 
married  Mary  Warnke,  and  they  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Wilhelm,  Anna  and  Henrietta.  Mary  died 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Wilhelm,  a  resident  of  La- 
Porte,  married  Miss  Gertrude  Seloff,  and  they 
have  four  children,  Nettie,  William,  Carl  and 
Benjamin.  George,  who  runs  a  shoe  store  in 
Michigan  City,  married  Anna  Warnke.  Frede¬ 
rick  is  a  butcher,  and  by  his  marriage  to  Minnie 
Radke  has  seven  children,  Harry,  Amelia,  Emma, 
Walter,  Richard,  Arthur  and  Mabel.  Jacob,  a 
grocery  clerk,  married  Henrietta  Cashback.  John 
died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Mrs.  Anna  Weiler 
died  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  a  good  wife 
and  mother. 

On  March  1,  1868,  Mr.  Weiler  married  Miss 
Paulina  Schaeuffele,  .a  daughter  of  John  Conrad 
and  Fredericka  (Sausselc)  Schaeuffele.  The 
following  children  were  born  of  this  union :  Julia, 
who  married  John  Strebel  and  has  two  children, 
Irene  and  Daniel ;  Paulina,  who  died  when  not 
quite  four  years  old ;  Albert,  who  is  employed  in 
the  Citizens’  Bank,  and  is  unmarried;  Rudolph, 
who  married  Lucinda  Lubs,  and  has  one  child, 
Wallace ;  Amelia,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight ; 
Herman,  who  works  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Weiler  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  he  is  a  member  of  Ger¬ 
man  Union  Lodge  No.  265,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He 
affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  held 
the  office  of  township  trustee  for  two  terms.  Mr. 
Weiler  is  absolutely  a  self-made  man  and  has 
relied  upon  his  own  resources  for  his  success. 


C.  T.  DALE,  who  follows  farming  on  section 
15,  Kankakee  township,  was  born  in  Center  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  March  27,  1838.  His  father, 
Christian  Dale,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  born  in  Center  county.  He  was  a  son  of 
Cornelius  Dale,  likewise  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  German  descent,  and  he  died  at  White 
Pigeon,  Michigan,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his 
age.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  Christian  Dale 
emigrated  westward  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  upon  the  farm  where 
C.  T.  Dale  now  resides.  There  he  lived  for  some 
time,  but  later  he  retired  from  business  life  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  LaPorte,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His  wife 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  D.  Lee  and  was 
a  native  of  Center  county,  Pennsylvania.  Her 
death  occurred  in  her  eighty-fourth  year  upon 
the  farm  which  is  now  the  property  of  her  son, 
C.  T.  Dale.  In  the  family  were  seven  children, 
two  daughters  and  five  sons. 

C.  T.  Dale  is  the  fourth  child  and  second  son, 
and  was  in  his  seventh  year  when  the  family  came 
to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana.  Here  his  youth  was 
passed,  and  in  1852  he  went  to  California,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  discovery  cf  gold  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  made  the  journey  across  the  plains 
with  a  horse  team  to  Placerville,  and  where  he 
remained  for  eight  months.  He  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age  at  that  time,  making  the  trip  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  father.  On  their  return  to  LaPorte 
county  they  came  back  together,  and  C.  T.  re¬ 
mained  here  until  1859,  when  he  again  went  to 
California,  this  time  by  way  of  the  water  route 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  For  three  years  he 
remained  in  the  far  west,  and  then  returned  by 
way  of  Grey  town  to  New  York  and  on  to  La¬ 
Porte  county.  He  then  remained  in  this  county 
until  1864,  when  he  went  to  Montana,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  mining  and  teaming.  The  three 
succeeding  years — between  1869  and  1872 — were 
spent  in  this  county,  and  he  then  went  to  Eureka, 
Nevada  by  railroad.  There  he  was  connected 
with  the  business  of  smelting  ore,  having  charge 
of  a  furnace.  He  was  paid  seven  dollars  per  day 
by  the  Richman  Mining  Company.  In  1876, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  township  and  has  since  followed  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  farming.  Here  he  owns  eighty-two 
acres  of  land,  which  is  arable  and  well  improved. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Dale  is  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  was  elected  supervisor  of  his  township. 
He  is  a  prominent  Mason,  belonging  to  Rolling 
Prairie  Lodge  No.  291  and  for  eleven  years  he 
has  been  treasurer  of  this  lodge,  a  fact  which  in- 
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dicates  his  trustworthiness  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  brethren  of  the  order.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  county  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  public  pro¬ 
gress  here. 

Edward  M.  Dale,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Dale,  and 
who  accompanied  him  and  their  father  across  the 
plains,  lives  in  Deadwood,  South  Dakota.  The 
other  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mr.  Dale  are  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  widow  of  John  Fraser  and  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Mary  A.,  the  wife  of 
J.  C.  Ayer,  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Alfred,  deceased ; 
and  Samuel,  who  is  a  resident  of  Wilmington, 
Illinois. 

JOHN  ERNEST  SHULTZ.  Honored  and 
respected  by  all,  John  Ernest  Shultz  has  been 
for  several  years  prominently  identified  with  the 
public  affairs  of  LaPorte  county,  and  is  now  a 
well  known  Hotel  and  restaurant  proprietor  in 
Michigan  City.  He  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Mecklenburg,  Germany,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1851.  In  the  fatherland  both  the  maternal  and 
paternal  grandparents  spent  their  lives  and  were 
finally  laid  to  rest.  Mr.  Shultz  is  a  son  of 
Christian  and  Augusta  (Miller)  Shultz,  natives 
also  of  Germany,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
namely:  John  Ernest;  Martha,  the  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Young,  of  Batavia,  Illinois ;  August,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  South  Bend,  Indiana ;  Lydia,  the  wife  of 
William  Ahrens,  of  Sandwich,  Illinois ;  and 
Emma,  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Marcy,  also  of  Sand¬ 
wich.  The  father  of  this  family,  who  was  one  of 
six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  was  a 
gardener  by  occupation,  and  came  to  America  in 
May,  1852.  On  his  arrival  in  this  country  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  where  he 
resumed  his  chosen  calling,  and  there  his  death 
occurred  in  1892,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  His  wife  survived  him  until 
1896,  when  she  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years.  Both  were  members  of  the  German 
Methodist  church. 

John  Ernest  Shultz  was  but  a  few  months  old 
when  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  America, 
and  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were 
spent  in  LaPorte,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools.  Before  reaching  mature  years  he  em¬ 
barked  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business  in 
that  city,  and  this  has  continued  his  life  work 
since  those  early  days.  In  January,  1874,  he 
arrived  in  Michigan  City,  where  he  has  since 
been  numbered  among  the  progressive  and  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens.  As  a  hotel  proprietor  he 


has  met  with  a  well  merited  degree  of  success, 
and  in  the  public  life  of  the  city  he  has  also  borne 
an  active  part,  being  a  loyal  supporter  of  Re¬ 
publican  principles.  For  four  years  he  served  as 
the  alderman  of  the  first  ward,  and  in  1901  was 
made  deputy  sheriff  of  LaPorte  county  under 
P.  O.  Small.  The  duties  of  both  offices  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  a  promptness  and  fidelity  worthy 
of  all  commendation. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1874,  Mr.  Shultz  was’ 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  Bunnell,  a 
daughter  of  Anthony  S.  and  Julia  Bunnell.  Four 
children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  as  follows : 
Raymond,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years; 
Ralph,  who  died  when  seven  years  of  age ;  Ernest, 
employed  in  a  sugar  refinery  in  Porto  Rico ;  and 
Edith,  a  student  in  the  Michigan  City  high 
school.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Shultz  is 
a  member  of  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ; 
Michigan  City  Chapter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M.;  and 
Michigan  City  Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  to  Washington  Lodge  No.  94, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Royal  Arcanum  and  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  United  States  and 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  this 
order  in  the  country. 

GERRITT  S.  VAN  DEUSEN,  the  prom¬ 
inent  contractor  and  business  man  of  Michigan 
City,  has  lived  here  nearly  forty  years,  and  his 
successful  career  has  been  worked  out  here.  He 
began  life  as  a  railroad  brakeman,  and  has  been 
steadily  advancing  in  material  prosperity  and  in 
worthy  activity  ever  since,  until  now  as  ex-mayor 
of  the  city  and  one  of  the  leading  bankers  and  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  city  he  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
citizens,  and  one  who  enjoys  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliability  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  is  of  Holland  Dutch  descent, 
but  the  family  has  resided  for  many  years  in  this 
country.  Robert  Van  Deusen,  his  grandfather, 
was  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  living  near  Ashley 
Falls.  His  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Sharp, 
and  they  had  a  number  of  children.  He  lived  to 
be  ninety  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  upwards  of 
eighty. 

Robert  R.  Van  Deusen,  father  of  Gerritt  S. 
Van  Deusen,  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He 
was  an  attorney  by  profession,  and  practiced  in 
New  York  state  for  a  time,  but  in  1866  came  to 
Michigan  City,  Indiana, .  where  he  practiced  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1874,  when  he  was  sixtv-seven 
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years  old.  He  piarried  Elvira  Stewart,  a  native 
of  New  York  state,  and  one  of  a  small  family  of 
children  bom  to  Orlando  and  Elvira  Stewart, 
the  former  a  farmer  of  New  York  and  of  Scotch 
descent.  She  survived  her  husband  until  1889, 
and  was  about  seventy-five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  church,  and  he  was  a  Republican  in  politics. 
They  were  parents  of  eleven  children,  six  sons 
and  five  daughters,  and  nine  of  them  are  living: 
Miss  Mary  E.,  of  Michigan  City;  Annie  E.,  the 
deceased  wife  of  L.  P.  Gage,  of  Painesville,  Ohio ; 
Setwart  A.  Van  Deusen,  of  Denver,  Colorado; 
Miss  Sarah  M.,  of  Michigan  City;  Henry  C,  of 
Havana,  Cuba;  Ella,  wife  of  E.  S.  Weaver,  of 
Georgetown,  Colorado;  Robert  Scott,  who  was 
a  private  in  Company  E,  Eighty-first  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862;  Jay  R.,  of  New 
York  city ;  Gerritt  S. ;  Estella,  wife  of  E.  C. 
Briggs,  of  Denver,  Colorado;  and  Arthur  E., 
of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Gerritt  S.  Van  Deusen  was  born  in  Morris- 
ville,  Madison  county,  New  York,  January  7, 
1851.  He  remained  in  that  state  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Madison  county.  In  1865  he  came  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  and  finished  his  education  in  the  high 
school  here.  He  then  began  braking  on  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  Railroad,  but  followed  this 
pursuit  but  a  short  time,  and  for  the  following 
thirteen  years  was  a  traveling  salesman.  He  next 
began  the  manufacture  of  reed  and  rattan  goods 
in  Michigan  City,  and  made  a  good  thing  out  of 
this  business  until  1897, *  when  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
interested  in  banking.  He  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Citizens’  Bank  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Merchants’  Mutual  Telephone  Company.  He 
also  carries  on  a  contracting  business,  and  his 
extensive  interests  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  business  men  of  this  thriving  city. 

November  9,  1881,  Mr.  Van  Deusen  married 
Miss  Rachel  S.  Couden,  and  of  the  three  children 
bom  to  them,  Margaret  and  Henry  died  in  in¬ 
fancy,  while  Grace  Marshall,  the  second  in  order 
of  birth,  lives  at  home.  Mrs.  Van  Deusen  is  a 
daughter  of  Reynolds  and  Margaret  (Marshall) 
Couden,  who  were  natives  of  Ohio  and  lived  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Mahoning  county.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  arriving  in  1834,  one  year  after  the 
city  came  into  existence  and  a  name,  and  he  had 


a  hardware  business  here  from  that  date  until 
1878,  when  he  retired.  His  wife  came  here  in 
1836  from  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  and  they  met 
and  were  married  in  Michigan  City.  Their  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  were  all  bom  here,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  William  M.  Couden,  deceased ;  Albert  R., 
now  a  captain  in  the  navy  and  acting  rear  ad¬ 
miral  in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands;  Chauncey  B.,  of  Michigan 
City ;  Rachel  S.,  Mrs.  Van  Deusen ;  and  J.  C.  F. 
Couden,  deceased. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Deusen  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  he  has  been  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  many  years.  He 
affiliates  with  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M., 
with  Michigan  City  Chapter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M., 
with  Michigan  City  Council  No.  56,  and  with 
Michigan  City  Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T. ;  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur.  Po¬ 
litically  he  is  a  Republican,  and  for  two  years 
represented  his  ward  as  alderman,  and  was  mayor 
of  the  city  from  1894  to  1898,  being  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  popular  officials  who  ever  held 
that  office.  He  owns  a  neat  modern  home  at  402 
Spring  street,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
enjoy  many  friends  in  the  city  and  elsewhere. 

LYMAN  B.  ASHTON,  who  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  commercial  circles  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  has  been  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  for  thirty-six  years.  He  was  born  here  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1844,  his  parents  being  Gallatin  and 
Elizabeth  (Ritter)  Ashton,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  New  York.  It  was  in  the  Empire  state 
that  Thomas  Ashton,  the  grandfather  of  Lyman 
B,  Ashton,  was  born  and  reared.  The  family, 
however,  is  of  English  lineage,  and  was  founded 
in  America  by  one  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
Thomas  Ashton  and  who  was  a  native  of 
England,  whence  he  removed  to  Ireland,  and 
thence  came  to  the  new  world,  locating  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  his  remaining  days 
were  passed. 

As  a  life  occupation  grandfather  Thomas  Ash¬ 
ton  followed  the  pursuit  of  a  farmer,  and  when 
the  country  became  involved  in  the  second  war 
with  England  he  joined  the  American  army  and 
fought  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  this  country. 
His  death  occurred  when  he  had  reached  an  old 
age.  In  his  family  were  fourteen  sons,  of  whom 
Gallatin  Ashton  was  the  youngest.’  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Lyman  Ashton  was  Simon 
Ritter,  who  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  and  thence  removed  to  Indiana  in  the  early 
thirties.  "  He  established  his  home  in  Michigan 
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City,  where  he  remained  until  he  reached  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  when  he  departed  this  life.  He  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  Ritter  family 
is  of  German  extraction. 

Gallatin  Ashton  was  engaged  in  clerking  when 
a  young  man,  and  about  1832  he  arrived  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  which  was  then  a  mere  hamlet,  and 
the  most  farsighted  could  not  dream  that  it  was 
to  become  a  leading  port  of  the  state  and  a  city 
of  large  commercial  and  industrial  interests. 
Here  Mr.  Ashton  began  teaching  school,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  turned  his  attention  to  general  mer¬ 
chandising.  Still  later  he  became  agent  for  the 
Fairbanks  Scale  Company,  and  traveled  for  many 
years  in  its  interests.  He  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ritter,  also  a  native  of  New  York,  and  they  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and 
four  daughters,  of  whom  four  are  yet  living,  as 
follows :  Lyman  B. ;  Martha,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Clough,  of  Plymouth,  Indiana;  Ellen,  the  wife 
of  Walter  Brundage,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota ;  and 
James,  who  is  living  in  Alexandria,  Minnesota. 
The  father  held  a  number  of  local  offices  in  an 
early  day  in  LaPorte  county,  including  that  of 
constable,  and  in  the  work  of  general  progress 
and  improvement  he  was  deeply  interested,  be¬ 
ing  thus  a  co-operant  factor  in  measures  for  the 
general  good.  He  died  in  1864  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Lyman  B.  Ashton  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Michigan  City,  and  as  one  of  its  native  sons  is  a 
leading  and  influential  citizen  and  as  a  represen- 
ative  business  man  well  deserves  mention  in  this 
volume.  He  attended  the  public  and  private 
schools,  acquiring  a  good  education,  and  when  a 
young  man  he  engaged  in  clerking.  He  also  sold 
scales  in  connection  with  his  father,  and  when  he 
had  acquired  sufficient* capital  to  purchase  a  stock 
of  groceries  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own 
account  in  the  year  1867,  and  has  since  been  the 
well  known  grocery  merchant  of  this  city.  He 
has  kept  fully  abreast  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  has  a  well  equipped  store,  con¬ 
taining  a  large  and  well  selected  line  of  general 
and  fancy  groceries.  His  business  methods  have 
ever  been  honorable,  his  labors  systematic,  and 
his  earnest  desire  to  please  his  customers  has 
brought  to  him  a  liberal  patronage. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1872,  Mr.  Ashton 
was  married  to  Miss  Ella  R.  Mosse,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  teacher  in  the  Michigan  City 
public  schools  and  a  well  known  educator.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Mason) 


Mosse,  who  came  from  Canada  to  Indiana  in 
pioneer  times.  Her  father  built  a  little  home  that 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  shanty  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  dock  on  Franklin  street.  He  was  a 
ship  carpenter,  and  going  to  Chicago  to  secure 
work,  he  there  contracted  cholera  and  died  in  that 
city.  His  widow  still  survives  him  and  is  yet 
living  in  Michigan  City.  The  home  of  Mr.  and 
Ashton  has  been  blessed  with  five  children :  Arthur 
L.,  now  a  merchant  in  Doty,  Washington,  who 
married  Anna  Vehlen  and  has  two  children,  Fran¬ 
ces  M.  and  Lyman  John;  Walter  F.,  who  is  an 
electrician  and  lives  in  Michigan  City;  Bertha, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years; 
Mabel  M.,  who  is  a  successful  and  accomplished 
music  teacher ;  and  Mina  M.,  who  is  employed  in 
the  postoffice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton  attend  the  services  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  Mrs.  Ashton  is 
a  member.  Socially  he  is  identified  with  Acme 
Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  with  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  in  the  last  named  he  has  held  all 
of  the  offices.  His  political  allegiance  is  given 
to  the  Republican  party  for  he  has  firm  faith  in 
its  principles.  For  one  term  he  was  a  member 
of  the  city  council,  and  for  eight  years  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  police  commissioners,  retir¬ 
ing  from  that  office  in  January,  1903.  He  resides 
at  215  Spring  street,  where  he  owns  a  good  home, 
but  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on 
Franklin  street.  He  takes  a  citizen's  interest  in 
good  government,  but  political  conductorship  or 
conquest  are  for  him  without  charm.  The 
peaceful,  quiet  walks  of  business  life  are  more  to 
his  liking  and  here  he  has  been  successful  and 
here  has  been  the  true  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 

WILLIAM  P.  PAGE.  From  an  early  period 
in  the  development  of  LaPorte  county  William  P. 
Page  has  resided  within  its  borders,  and  is  now 
a  prominent  farmer  of  Union  township,  living  on 
section  2.  He  was  born  in  Lycoming  county, 
Pennsylvania,  Nevember  19,  1827.  His  father 
Abram  Page,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
was  reared  and  married  there.  The  family  is  of 
German  lineage,  but  the  grandfather  of  YVilliam 
P.  Page  was  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state. 
Abram  Page  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Christina  Frively,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1846  they  came  to  LaPorte  county,  locating 
first  in  Scipio  township,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming.  Later  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Union 
township  west  of  Kingsbury  and  improved  this 
place,  making  it  his  home  until  his  death,  which 
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occurred  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
His  wife  passed  away  in  Pennsylvania  when 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  They  were  members  of 
the  Baptist  church,  and  Mr.  Abram  Page  took  a 
very  active  part  in  its  work  and  held  a  number  of 
church  positions.  To  him  and  his  wife  were 
bom  ten  children,  of  whom  William  f\  Page  is 
the  sixth. 

In  the  place  of  his  nativity  William  P.  Page 
remained  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
came  to  LaPorte  county  with  his  father.  He  lived 
at  home  until  he  had  attained  his  majority.  In 
1849  he  joined  a  party  of  forty  men  who  made  the 
trip  across  the  plains  to  California.  For  many 
long  days  and  weeks  they  journeyed  over  the  hot 
sandy  stretches  of  country  or  climbed  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  at  length  safely  reached  Hangtown, 
now  called  Placerville.  Mr.  Page  remained  on 
the  Pacific  coast  for  about  a  year,  devoting  his 
time  between  the  occupations  of  mining  and  team¬ 
ing.  He  returned  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana¬ 
ma  to  New  York  city,  coming  thence  to  LaPorte 
county,  after  which  he  remained  at  home  until 
his  marriage. 

That  important  event  in  his  life  occurred  on 
the  nth  of  September,  1855,  the  lady  of  his. 
choice  being  Miss  Tryphena  Morical,  who  was 
bom  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  July  4,  1830,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  Morical.  Mrs.  Page,  who  was 
a  consistant  member  of  the  Friends  church,  died 
June  17.  1902.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren  :  Margaret,  now  the  wife  of  Delbert  Board- 
man  ;  Emma,  the  wife  of  Lee  Wetsel ;  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Wickam ;  Henry,  deceased ;  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  married  Anna  Swanson ;  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  William  Hoover;  Edward,  who  married 
Margaret  Marx;  DeWitt,  Clarence  and  Frank, 
all  of  whom  have  passed  away. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Page  lo¬ 
cated  in  Kingsbury,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  until  his  removal  to  Union 
Mills.  There  he  also  conducted  a  grocery  store 
until  i860,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  upon  a 
farm,  on  which  he  is  now  living.  Here  he  owns 
fifty  acres  of  land  and  has  been  engaged  in  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  pursuits  for  the  past  forty-three 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
and  old  settlers  of  LaPorte  county,  and  is  esteem¬ 
ed  for  his  genuine  worth  and  many  sterling  traits 
of  character.  His  political  support  in  early  life 
was  given  to  the  Whig  party,  and  later  he  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  newly  organized  Republican 
party,  having  in  i860  and  again  in  1864  voted 
for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has  since  supported 
every  presidential  candidate  of  the  organization. 


For  about  four  years  he  served  as  constable,  but 
has  never  been  an  active  politician  in  the  sense  of 
office  seeking.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Friends 
church,  and  has  lived  an  upright,  honorable  life, 
worthy  of  the  public  regard  which  is.  so  uniform¬ 
ly  accorded  him. 

ERNEST  BLACK.  The  family  name  of 
this  gentleman  is  one  which  is  ineffaceable  traced 
on  the  history  of  LaPorte  county  and  which 
figures  on  the  pages  whose  records  perpetuate 
the  principal  events  from  early  days  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  was  born  in  Porter  county, 
Indiana,  one-half  mile  from  the  boundary  line  of 
LaPorte  county,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1857. 
His  father,  James  Black,  was  born  in  New  Shire 
county,  West  Virginia,  August  23,  1818,  being 
a  son  of  Hiram  Black,  who  was  born,  reared  and 
married  in  Virginia,  and  there  his  death  after¬ 
ward  occurred.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age 
James  Black  came  to  Indiana,  and  two  years  later 
took  up  his  abode  in  LaPorte  county,  first  in 
Coolspring  township.  Afterward  he  removed  to 
Morgan  township,  Porter  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  became  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  only  five  acres  of  which  had  been  cleared 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  but  a  log  cabin  had 
been  erected  and  three  thousand  rails  had  been 
split.  As  the  years  passed  by  Mr.  Black  succeeded 
in  placing  his  land  under  an  excellent  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  in  time  this  was  sold  for  sixty-five 
hundred  dollars,  after  which  he  located  on  the 
farm  on  which  Ernest  Black  now  resides  in  Cass 
township,  LaPorte  county.  His  death  occurred 
on  this  place  on  the  23d  of  October,  1897.  He 
was  at  all  times  recognized  as  a  loyal  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  at  the  time  of  the  nomination 
of  David  Turpy  at  Wanatah,  he  with  three  others, 
purchased  a  large  flag  and  in  many  ways  assisted 
in  that  spirited  campaign.  This  was  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  and  the  flag  was  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  forty  dollars.  At  one  time  he  served  as  trustee 
of  Morgan  township,  and  he  was  a  stalwart  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  James  Black  married  Florinda  Pierce,  a 
native  of  Washington  township,  Porter  county, 
Indiana,  her  birth  there  occurring  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1835.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Warner  and 
Delia  (Beeman)  Pierce,  pioneer  settlers  of  Por¬ 
ter  county,  to  which  place  they  removed  from 
New  York.  Mrs.  James  Black  is  still  living,  and 
has  now  reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  By 
her  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  nine  of  whom  grew  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  six  of  the  number  are  still  living. 
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Ernest  Black,  the  second  son  in  order  of 
birth,  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth 
in  Porter  county,  Indiana,  receiving  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  common  schools,  and  when  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  left  the  parental  home  and  went 
to  Nebraska,  where  for  two  years  he  resided  at 
David  City,  Butler  county.  On  the  expiration 
of  that  period  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  La- 
Porte  county,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years  has  resided  on  his  present  homestead, 
which  consists  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres  of  rich  and  well  improved  land.  In  matters 
political  Mr.  Black  is  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Democratic  principles,  although  at  local  elections 
he  votes  for  the  men  whom  he  regards  as  best 
qualified  to  fill  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  serves  as  appraiser  of  school  funds  and  in 
many  ways  has  proved  his  loyalty  to  his  county. 
Mr.  Black’s  uncle  Robert  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  died  there  with  fever.  His 
commander  was  General  Taylor,  or  “Old  Rough 
and  Ready.” 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1886,  occurred  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  Black  and  Miss  Lena  Tohm,  who 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  but  when  only  two 
years  of  age  was  brought  to  America  by  her 
parents,  August  and  Louisa  Tohm,  also  natives 
of  the  fatherland.  Three  sons  were  bom  to 
bless  this  household,  Leroy,  William  and  George. 
On  the- 15th  of  May,  1899,  death  entered  this 
home  and  took  therefrom  the  loving  wife  and 
mother,  and  her  loss  was  deeply  felt  not  only  by 
her  immediate  family  but  by  the  many  friends  to 
whom  she  had  endeared  herself  through  her  many 
noble  characteristics. 

DR.  GEORGE  M.  LEESON,  the  well  known 
physician  of  Wanatah,  has  had  a  successful  career 
as  a  medical  practitioner  in  this  town  for  the 
past  eight  years,  and  also  in  other  lines  has  been 
successful  and  has  seen  much  of  the  world. 
Henry  W.  Leeson,  his  father,  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  after  coming  to  America  spent  some 
time  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland,  and  then  moved  to  Brantford,  Canada, 
where  he  continued  to  engage  in  his  trade  of 
shoemaker.  He  was  married  in  Canada  to  Miss 
Sarah  Polley,  a  native  of  New  York  state,  and 
they  then  located  in  the  town  of  Ingersoll,  On¬ 
tario,  near  London.  They  now  live  in  Grey 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  has  followed 
farming  for  thirty-four  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  all  born  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Leeson,  who  was  the  second  child  and 
oldest  son,  was  born  in  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  Janu¬ 


ary  2,  1861,  and  remained  in  Canada  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  During  this  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  common  school  education,  and  after 
leaving  home  spent  five  years  in  Dakota,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin  and  other  western  states,  and  in 
Manitoba  and  Assiniboia,  engaged  in  various 
pursuits.  In  1887  he  went  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  where  he  was  in  the  railroad  service, 
and  was  later  in  the  same  kind  of  work  in  De¬ 
troit.  In  this  latter  city  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine  in  1895,  having  begun  his 
preparation  in  1891.  He  was  an  interne  at  the 
Harper  Hospital  in  Detroit  for  eighteen  months, 
and  he  came  to  Wanatah  in  1895  with  the  best  of 
preparation  for  practice,  both  in  theory  and  ex¬ 
perience.  He  has  found  this  a  good  field  for  his 
labors,  and  has  built  up  a  large  practice  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  since  he  opened  his 
office.  Dr.  Leeson  has  many  genial  and  pleasant 
ways  which  appeal  to  the  people  in  addition  to  his 
well  known  ability,  and  his  service  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  is  by  no  means  altogether  for  selfish  ends,  but 
contributes  to  the  well-being  and  betterment  of 
many  of  his  fellow  men. 

Dr.  Leeson  married,  November  21,  1895,  Miss 
Emily  A.  Crawford,  who  was  born  April  26, 
1861,  and  was  reared  in  Ingersoll,  Ontario.  The 
three  children  who  were  bom  of  this  union  are 
Margaret,  Mansfield  and  James,  and  they  all 
constitute  a  happy  family,  with  many  friends. 

Dr.  Leeson  is  a  member  of  the  Porter  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Indiana  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Kankakee  Valley  Medical  Association.  ‘He  is  a 
stanch  Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  church,  and  at  every  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  his  fellow  citizens  has  proved  himself  an 
upright  and  reliable  man,  ready  to  assist  in 
works  for  the  general  good,  open  and  frank  in 
business  relations,  and  kind  to  his  family  and 
friends.  He  has  a  well  selected  library  of  stan¬ 
dard  medical  works  from  the  foremost  medical 
authorities.  He  has  a  cabinet  of  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  rarely  seen  in  a  small  country  town  and 
his  home  is  cosy,  attractive  and  neatly  and  mod¬ 
estly  furnished,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Leeson, 
whose  social  kindly  nature  is  one  of  the  principal 
exponents,  in  a  social  sense,  in  the  social  circles 
of  Wanatah,  Indiana. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  M.  CAMPBELL,  captain 
of  the  Great  Lakes  freighter  Francis  Hinton,  is 
one  of  the  veteran  shipmasters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  carrying  trade 
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for  many  years,  and  when  he  has  not  been  in 
command  of  a  boat  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  lumber  industry  on  land.  He  has  a  record 
of  nearly  fifty  years  spent  in  some  branch  of  lum¬ 
bering  or  boating,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  on  the  waters  and  in  the  cities  around 
the  chain  of  lakes.  Captain  Campbell  has  resided 
in  Michigan  City  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  esteemed  citizens,  being  public-spirited,  capa¬ 
ble  in  business  relations  and  popular  in  fraternal 
and  social  circles. 

It  is  easy  to  decide  that  Captain  Campbell  is 
of  Scotch  stock,  for  the  name  Campbell  is  indis¬ 
solubly  associated  with  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
as  that  of  the  chief  and  most  warlike  clan,  cele¬ 
brated  in  song  and  story.  Malcolm  Campbell, 
the  grandfather  of  Captain  Campbell,  was  born 
in  Scotland,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  British  army 
for  nineteen  years,  serving  under  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He 
moved  to  Canada  in  1817,  and  received  a  soldier’s 
patent  from  the  British  government  to  land  there, 
on  which  he  resided  the  rest  of  his  life  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  occupation  of  farmer.  He  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  ninety-six.  and  was  the  father  of 
seven  children.  The  maternal  grandmother  was 
Anna  Anderson. 

John  Campbell,  the  father  of  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell,  was  born  in  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  whence  he  removed  with  his  father 
to  Canada.  He  was  a  lumberman,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  that  occupation  in  Canada,  where  he 
also  served  in  the  patriot  war  of  1837.  He 
came  to  Illinois  in  1845,  and  in  1854  moved  to 
Stony  Creek,  Ocean  county,  Michigan,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  twenty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  retired.  He 
died  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  aged  eighty-one 
years,  on  the  same  day  in  the  year  1885  on  which 
General  Grant  died.  He  was  originally  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  but  later  became  a  Methodist.  He 
married  Catherine  McLaren,  who  was  born  in 
Canada  and  was  a  daughter  of  John  McLaren, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland  and  came  from  Broad 
Albane  to  Canada  in  1802.  In  his  younger  days 
he  was  a  ferryman,  and  later  was  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  and  farmer,  and  also  kept  a  tavern  of  the 
old  days.  He  had  three  daughters  and  seven 
sons.  Catherine  (McLaren)  Campbell  preceded 
her  husband  many  years  in  death,  and  he  was 
married  a  second  time.  Five  sons  and  four 
daughters  were  bom  of  the  first  marriage,  and 
six  are  now  living:  Anna,  widow  of  William 
Brooks,  of  Minneapolis;  Jennie,  wife  of  Nicholas 
Ingalls,  of  Muskegon,  Michigan ;  Captain  John 
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M.,  of  Michigan  City;  Christie,  widow  of  Will¬ 
iam  Ely,  of  Syracuse,  New  York;  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander  D.,  a  captain  on  the  lakes,  and  with  resi¬ 
dence  at  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Captain  Peter 
D.,  also  a  captain  on  the  lakes  and  residing  at 
Charlevoix,  Michigan. 

Captain  John  M.  Campbell  was  bom  at  Corn¬ 
wall,  Canada,  February  1,  1841,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  four  years  old.  He 
lived  in  St.  Charles,  Illinois,  from  1845  1°  *854, 
and  received  most  of  his  schooling  there.  He 
then  went  with  his  parents  to  Stony  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  in  1856  and  1857  attended  the  high 
school  in  Grand  Rapids.  He  returned  to  Stony 
Creek,  and  began  his  career  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  his  father,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  1862.  He  then  went  to  Muske¬ 
gon,  Michigan,  where  he  put  up  a  mill  of  his  own 
and  conducted  it  for  three  years.  For  the  follow¬ 
ing  eighteen  years  he  had  a  line  of  tug  boats  tow¬ 
ing  vessels  on  the  lakes.  Following  this,  for  an 
interim  of  four  years  he  had  a  lumber  business  at 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  but  then  came  back  to  the 
lakes,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber-carry¬ 
ing  traffic  ever  since.  Few  men  have  led  a  more 
continuously  successful  record  in  this  line  of  ac¬ 
tivity  than  he,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a  master 
in  the  handling  of  a  commerce  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  world’s  water  trade.  He  came 
to  Michigan  City  in  1888,  and  this  has  been  his 
home  since  that  time. 

July  19,  1866,  Captain  Campbell  married  Miss 
Adell  Josephine  Fortin,  a  daughter  of  Paul  and 
Emily  (Frazier)  Fortin.  There  are  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  this  union,  Alice  Marion,  the  wife  of  C. 
C.  Willits,  a  druggist  of  Michigan  City,  and 
Jessie  Adell  Frances  Campbell.  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Congregation¬ 
al  church,  and  he  affiliates  with  Acme  Lodge  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  with  Michigan  City  Chapter 
No.  25,  R..A.  M.,  and  Michigan  City  Command- 
ery  No.  30,  K.  T.,  as  also  with  Lodge  No.  3, 
Shipmasters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Chicago.  He  is 
a  Republican  in  politics.  Captain  Campbell  built 
his  nice  home  at  117  East  Eighth  street  in  1897, 
and  he  also  owns  other  city  property. 

CHARLES  HOPPENER.  Among  the  early 
settlers  of  LaPorte  county  is  numbered  Charles 
Hoppener,  who  is  engaged  in  general  agricultural 
pursuits,  making  his  home  on  section  32,  Union 
township.  He  is  a  representative  of  the  German- 
American  element  in  our  citizenship,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1850.  He  was  reared  there, 
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and  attended  the  public  schools  until  fourteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  put  aside  his  text  books 
and  began  earning  his  own  living.  He  made  his 
home  with  his  father,  who  worked  by  the  year 
on  the  home  farm,  until  he  came  to  America  in 
1873.  He  made  the  trip  alone,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years,  attracted  by  the  business  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  United  States. 
Continuing  his  journey  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  he  at  length  arrived  in  LaPorte  county, 
and  for  two  years  was  employed  in  the  city  of 
LaPorte  at  any  work  that  would  yield  him  an 
honest  living.  His  industry  and  economy  brought 
to  him  capital  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
a  small  tract  of  land,  and  in  1875  he  invested  in  a 
part  of  his  home  farm.  He  now  has  eighty  acres 
of  well  improved  land,  most  of  which  was  cleared 
and  cultivated  for  the  first  time  by  himself.  He 
performed  the  arduous  toil  of  preparing  the  land 
for  the  plow,  and  to-day  as  the  result  of  his  labors 
he  annually  harvests  good  crops. 

In  1875  Mr.  Hoppener  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Dorothea  Meyer  and  to  them  were  born 
eight  children:  William,  John,  Carl,  Emma, 
Fritz,  Albert,  Clara  and  Edward.  All  were  born 
on  the  homestead  farm,  and  Mr.  Hoppener  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  family.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  are  his  wife 
and  some  of  his  children.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Democracy,  and  at  one  time  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board.  His 
interest  in  the  county’s  welfare  is  deep  and  sincere 
as  is  manifested  by  his  active  co-operation  in 
many  measures  for  the  general  good. 

ROMAN  EICHSTAEDT.  One  of  the  well 
known  citizens  of  Michigan  City  is  Roman  Eich- 
staedt,  a  representative  of  a  good  old  German 
family.  He  may  also  be  justly  termed  a  self- 
made  man,  for  to  his  own  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance  he  owes  the  success  which  he  has  achieved. 
He  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Posen,  Germany, 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1857,  being  a  son  of 
Lawrence  and  Caroline  Eichstaedt,  natives  also 
of  the  fatherland.  They  became  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters, — 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Bertha,  Anna,  Johanna,  Roman 
and  Veleria.  The  father,  who  was  a  fisherman, 
died  in  Germany  in  1901,  when  over  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  in  that  country  his  parents  also  ended 
their  days,  his  mother  living  to  the  extreme  old 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eight  years,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  was  also  well  advanced  in  years  when  called 
to  his  final  rest.  Mrs.  Caroline  Eichstaedt  died 
in  1863,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  they  were 
active  workers.  He  was  a  soldier  in  some  of  the 
German  wars. 

Roman  Eichstaedt  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  when  sixteen  years 
of  age  began  learning  the  machinist’s  trade,  in 
which  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years. 
During  that  time  he  worked  from  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  the  period 
being  one  of  incessant  toil.  In  1881  he  left  his 
German  home  for  America,  and  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country  located  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  time.  His  next 
place  of  residence  was  New  Orleans,  where  ne 
worked  in  a  machine  shop  for  a  time,  and  for 
three  years  was  a  resident  of  Chicago.  In  1886 
he  came  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  and  secured 
work  in  the  Michigan  Central  machine  shops, 
which  for  two  years  was  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  Mr.  Eichstaedt 
opened  a  machine  shop  for  himself,  and  has  ever 
since  met  with  a  well  merited  degree  of  success  in 
this  undertaking.  He  made  the  first  automobile 
in  Michigan  City,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  he  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  citizens  of 
Michigan  City.  In  matters  political  he  gives  a 
stanch  support  to  the  Democratic  party.  His 
residence  is  at  121  West  Market  street,  which  he 
erected  in  1895.  By  his  own  energy  and  industry 
coupled  with  good  management,  Mr.  Eichstaedt 
has  accumulated  a  good  property,  and  possessing 
a  genial  and  happy  disposition,  has  made  many 
friends  in  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

CHARLES  S.  GOODHUE,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  esteemed  residents  of  Michigan  City, 
has  lived  here  almost  continuously  for  sixty-five 
years,  or  during  nearly  the  entire  existence  of  the 
city.  He  has  seen  the  uninviting  prospects  about 
Michigan  City  change  to  a  valuable  and  rich 
farming  country,  and  has  witnessed  the  city  itself 
grow  from  a  small  community  to  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  centers  and  shipping  points  of 
northern  Indiana.  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  business  activity  of  the  city,  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  was  a  successful  merchant.  He  is 
now  past  eighty  years  of  age,  but  still  retains 
much  of  his  former  vigor  and  ability,  and  is  not 
yet  content  to  lay  aside  a  life  of  activity. 

Mr.  Goodhue  is  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sally 
(Sargeant)  Goodhue,  natives  of  Vermont,  and 
the  former’s  father  was  Josiah  Goodhue,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Cambridge  University  in  1755,  for  many 
years  a  Congregational  minister  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
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eight  years,  having  been  the  father  of  six  chil¬ 
dren.  Sally  (Sargeant)  Goodhue  was  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  William  Sargeant,  of  Dunham,  Lower 
Canada.  Nathaniel  Goodhue  was  a  lawyer,  and 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Warren,  Ohio,  whence 
he  removed  to  Michigan  City  with  his  family 
in  1837.  He  died  here  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years,  and  his  wife  was  sixty-six  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  They  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
but  Charles  S.  is  the  only  one  now  living. 

Charles  S.  Goodhue  was  bom  in  Warren, 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  October  16,  i823t_and 
received  his  first  schooling  there.  He  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old  when  his  parents  came  west  to 
Michigan  City,  and  with  the  exception  of  three 
and  a  half  years  he  has  spent  all  the  rest  of  his 
life  here  since  1837.  After  attending  school  here 
about  a  year  he  began  clerking  in  stores,  and 
after  some  years  spent  at  that  occupation  went 
into  business  for  himself.  He  conducted  a  groc¬ 
ery  and  provision  market  during  the  Civil  war 
and  for  some  years  afterward,  but  since  that  time 
has  been  engaged  in  bookkeeping  and  office  work 
almost  continually. 

January  13,  1859,  Mr.  Goodhue  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newell  Partrid'ge,  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Sophia  (Chase)  Partridge.  Two  children 
were  born  of  this  union,  Lincoln  Partridge  and 
Henry  Edward  Goodhue,  the  latter  deceased. 
Lincoln  Goodhue  has  been  a  principal  or  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is  one  of  the 
well  known  educators  of  that  city.  He  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gray,  and  they  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Gertrude  Gray,  Alice  Lee  and  Edward  Lin¬ 
coln.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Goodhue  are 
members  of  the  First  Persbyterian  church,  and 
he  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  having  voted  with 
that  party  ever  since  its  organization. 

Mrs.  Goodhue's  grandfather  was  William 
Partridge,  who  was  a  farmer  at  Pittsfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  all  his  life,  and  died  well  advanced  in 
years.  His  wife  was  Jemima  Bidwell,  and  they 
had  twelve  children.  Samuel  Partridge,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Mrs.  Goodhue,  was  a  farmer  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  came  from  Massachusetts  to  Michigan 
in  1841,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  near  Battle 
Creek,  where  he  died  in  1879  at  a£e 
seventy-nine.  His  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  survived  him  ten  years,  and  was  seventy- 
eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  and 
her  husband  were  members  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  Her  father,  Jonathan  Chase,  was 
also  a  natve  of  New  York  and  died  in  middle  life. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Katharine  Curry,  and  they 
had  four  children. 


REV.  F.  H.  EICKHOFF.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  most  honored  citizens  of  LaPorte 
county  is  Rev.  F.  H.  Eickhoff,  who  has  spent  the 
past  eleven  years  of  his  life  in  this  locality.  He 
was  bom  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  i860.  His  father,  Henry  Eickhoff, 
was  a  native  of  the  fatherland,  his  birth  having 
occurred  in  Prussia,  Germany,  but  in  August, 
1848,  he  came  to  America  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Cincinnati,  later  removing  to  Indianapolis, 
and  finally  settling  in  Marion  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  passed  away  in  death  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.  He  was  a  baker  by  trade.  His  wife 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Charlotte  Elbrecht,  and 
she,  too,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  coming  in 
her  girlhood  to  America,  where  she  subsequently 
gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Henry  Eick¬ 
hoff.  This  union  was  blessed  with  eight  children, 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  seven  of  whom 
grew  to  years  of  maturity,  and  with  one  exception 
all  are  yet  living. 

F.  H.  Eickhoff,  the  fifth  child  in  order  of  birth, 
received  his  elementary  education  in  the  paroch¬ 
ial  and  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  after 
which  he  entered  Concordia  College  at  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  For 
the  following  three  years  he  was  a  student  in  the 
Concordia  Seminary  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  after 
which  he  entered  the  ministry,  being  first  called 
to  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  to  travel  as  a  mission¬ 
ary,  his  headquarters  to  be  at  Scotland,  Bonhom- 
me  county,  South  Dakota.  After  spending  five 
years  in  missionary  work,  Rev.  Eickhoff  was 
called  to  Woodbum,  Allen  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  denomina¬ 
tion  for  three  years,  coming  thence  to  his  present 
charge  in  Cass  township,  LaPorte  county,  where 
for  eleven  years  he  has  worked  faithfully  and 
earnestly  in  the  work  of  the  gospel.  His  congre¬ 
gation  now  numbers  about  five  hundred  souis, 
and  in  addition  to  his  ministerial  work  he  also 
looks  after  the  schools  in  his  parish,  in  which  he 
teaches  German  and  other  branches  of  study. 
He  is  thoroughly  earnest  and  sincere  in  all  his 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  and  his  noble,  manly 
life  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  many  of  his 
friends  and  associates. 

At  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1885,  Rev.  Eickhoff  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Kern,  the  daughter  of  Casper  and 
Elizabeth  (Spindler)  Kern,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  the  latter  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  her  people  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  this  country  during  the  time  of 
Washington.  Mrs.  Eickhoff  is  the  seventh  of 
their  nine  children,  and  was  born  in  Fort  Wayne, 
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Allen  county,  Indiana,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1864,  where  she  was  also  reared,  and  received 
her  education  in  its  parochial  and  public  schools. 
Eight  children  were  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eick- 
hoff,  but  only  six  are  now  living,  namely :  Olga 
F.,  at  home ;  Waldo,  attending  Concordia  College 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  and  Herbert,  Arnold, 
Gertrude  and  Esther.  The  two  who  have  passed 
away  are  Frances  and  Elfriede,  the  twin  of 
Arnold.  For  nineteen  years  Rev.  Eickhoff  has 
labored  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  at  all 
times  is  found  true  in  all  his  relations  with  his 
fellows,  loyal  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  this 
commonwealth  and  has  ever  used  his  franchise 
in  favor  of  all  noble  principles. 

JOSEPH  HOSTETLER.  Success  depends 
upon  individual  effort,  capable  management  and 
strong  determination.  All  these  qualities  have 
entered  into  the  career  of  Joseph  Hostetler,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  prominent 
farmers  of  LaPorte  county,  his  real  estate  pos¬ 
sessions  being  very  extensive.  His  home  is  on 
section  22,  Wills  township,  and  as  he  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  his  history  can  not  fail  to 
prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  He 
was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania, 
January  4,  1829,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Hostetler.  His  paternal  grandfather 
also  bore  the  name  of  Joseph  Hostetler  and  was 
born  in  Germany.  Hoping  to  benefit  by  the  bet¬ 
ter  business  opportunities  of  the  new  world  he 
left  his  native  country  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  America,  settling  in  Pennsylvania  at  an  early 
day.  He  afterward  resided  in  Michigan  and 
later  in  Canada,  his  death  occurring  in  Wilmot 
county,  Ontario.  Joseph  Hostetler,  the  second, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  state  and  was  there  reared  and  married. 
He  wedded  Miss  Mary  Miller,  likewise  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  supposed  that  her  father 
was  also  born  there  and  it  is  known  that  the 
family  is  of  German  lineage.  The  Millers  were 
connected  with  the  Ornish  church.  After  his 
marriage  Joseph  Hostetler,  the  second,  removed 
to  Ohio,  afterward  took  up  his  abode  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  later  went  to  Canada.  In  1843,  however, 
he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  located 
upon  the  farm  on  which  his  son  Joseph  now  re¬ 
sides.  There  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
held  membership  in  the  German  Baptist  church, 
took  a  very  active  part  in  its  work  and  in  his 
business  career  was  always  guided  by  unfaltering 
integrity  and  justice.  His  wife  also  passed  away 


in  LaPorte  county,  being  in  her  seventy-first  year 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  Unto  them  were  bom 
eleven  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  Canada, 
one  in  Ohio  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  Only  three 
sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living. 

Joseph  Hostetler,  whose  name  forms  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  this  review,  was  the  fifth  child  and  third 
son  of  the  family,  and  was  a  lad  of  about  fourteen 
years  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  LaPorte 
county.  He  was  reared  in  Wills  township  and 
during  about  two  months  in  the  year  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  school,  which  was  held  in 
a  little  log  building,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  he  was  engaged  in  farm  work.  He  as¬ 
sisted  in  clearing  the  wild  lands,  in  plowing  the 
fields  and  in  planting  and  harvesting  the  crops. 
His  father  had  the  benefit  of  his  aid  until  he 
reached  majority,  after  which  he  started  out  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood,  working  as  a  farm  hand 
for  six  months  at  eleven  dollars  per  month.  He 
afterward  worked  for  another  season  by  the 
month  and  with  the  money  he  earned  he  arranged 
to  buy  a  team  and  began  farming  on  his  own 
account  on  rented  land.  He  purchased  his  pres¬ 
ent  home  farm  in  1853,  comprising  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres.  Splendid  success  has  attended 
his  efforts  and  he  deserves  much  credit  for  what 
he  has  accomplished,  for  he  started  out  in  life 
empty  handed. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1854,  Mr.  Hos¬ 
tetler  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Polly 
Drollinger,  who  was  born  in  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana,  June  24,  1838,  a  daughter  of  Gabriel  and 
Mary  E.  (Chapman)  Drollinger.  The  father 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  the  mother  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  they  were  early  settlers  of  LaPorte 
county.  Mrs.  Hostetler  is  the  third  of  their  fam¬ 
ily  of  thirteen  children  and  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Wills  township,  where  her  entire  life  has 
been  passed.  Her  own  marriage  has  been  blessed 
with  eleven  children,  of  whom  three  have  passed 
away.  Mary  Ann  is  now  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Clark  and  has  four  children.  Joseph  A.  is  a 
prominent  and  influential  farmer  residing  in 
Wills  township.  Sarah  M.  is  at  home.  John  \V. 
is  also  a  resident  farmer  of  Wills  township. 
Gabriel  A.  and  David  M.  follow  farming  in  the 
same  township.  Eva  A.  is  the  wife  of  Gerald 
Dawson,  of  Wills  township.  Mabel  A.  is  the 
wife  of  Melvin  Miller  of  Wills  township.  Those 
who  have  passed  away  are  Philip  H.,  Martha  J. 
and  Jared  F.  All  of  the  living  were  bom  in  La¬ 
Porte  county  and  still  reside  in  Wills  township. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1854  Mr.  Hos¬ 
tetler  located  upon  the  farm  where  he  now  re- 
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sides,  the  first  home  being  a  little  log  cabin  eigh¬ 
teen  by  eighteen  feet,  in  which  they  lived  four 
years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  they 
erected  the  fine  home  in  which  they  have  ever 
since  resided.  That  the  years  have  brought  to 
him  prosperity  as  the  reward  of  his  earnest,  per¬ 
sistent  effort  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  in  1903  he  is  the  owner  of  twen¬ 
ty-seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which 
lies  in  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana.  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  very  successful,  and  yet  his  prosperity 
has  come  to  him  as  the  just  reward  of  his  own 
perseverance,  economy  and  well  directed  indus¬ 
try.  Most  of  his  land  is  cultivated,  and  he  has 
long  been  accorded  a  place  among  the  prominent 
farmers  of  the  county  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
leading  landowners.  His  political  faith  is  that  of 
the  Democracy,  and  yet  he  is  liberal  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  support,  voting  for  the  men  and  measures 
rather  than  for  party.  He  has  never  had  time 
nor  inclination  to  seek  office  for  himself,  as  his 
attention  has  been  fully  occupied  by  his  exten¬ 
sive  business  affairs,  in  which  he  has  met  with 
signal  success.  Starting  out  in  life  a  poor  boy, 
working  for  eleven  dollars  per  month,  he  is  to¬ 
day  one  of  the  men  of  affluence  in  northwestern 
Indiana  and  his  life  record  should  serve  as  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  others,  showing 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  willing  hands, 
strong  heart  and  unfaltering  courage. 

JAMES  WILSON,  a  respected  and  promi¬ 
nent  farmer  of  section  II,  Cass  township,  LaPorte 
county,  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  county.  His  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Wil¬ 
son,  was  bom  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
came  to  America  in  the  early  days,  locating  in 
the  famous  old  town  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in 
1813,  when  this  state  was  on  the  borders  of  civi¬ 
lization.  He  died  in  Vigo  county,  Indiana.  His 
wife  was  Johanna  (Moore)  Wilson. 

Jeremiah  Wilson,  the  father  of  James  Wilson, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  May  18,  1811,  and 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  1831,  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  county.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  militia  and  a  soldier  under  General 
Harrison.  He  had  a  tanyard  on  Hudson  lake, 
and  some  time  in  the  thirties  took  up  his  residence 
at  Union  Mills,  whence  he  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Clinton  township.  He  died  in  Cass  township  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  served  as  deputy 
sheriff  of  his  county  and  trustee  of  Cass  township 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  an 
active  members  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
married  Abigail  Wills,  who  was  bom  near  Day¬ 


ton,  Ohio,  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  with  her 
father  in  1830.  Her  father,  John  E.  Wills,  after 
whom  Wills  township  was  named,  was  the  owner 
of  much  land  in  LaPorte  county,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  its  early  residents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Wilson  were  the  parents  of 
fourteen  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  living. 

James  Wilson  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Clin¬ 
ton  township,  LaPorte  county,  April  25,  1842, 
and  was  reared  in  Clinton  and  Cass  townships, 
attending  the  log  schoolhouses  which  were  the 
temples  of  learning  in  that  rather  primitive  day. 
When  he  became  of  age  his  first  independent 
work  was  on  the  railroad,  and  he  boarded  at 
home.  He  followed  this  occupation  two  years. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted 
for  the  three  month’s  service,  but  his  father  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  to  the  front.  The  next  im¬ 
portant  event  in  his  life  was  his  marriage,  which 
occurred  in  1869,  and  following  that  he  lived  on 
a  rented  farm  for  one  year.  He  located  on  his 
present  farm  in  Cass  township  in  1870,  and  that 
has  been  the  home  of  himself  and  family  for  near¬ 
ly  thirty-five  years.  He  has  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  acres  of  well  improved  and  fertile 
land,  on  which  he  raises  the  general  crops  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  raising  stock,  having  some 
good  grades  on  his  place,  and  being  somewhat 
of  an  enthusiast  in  stock-breeding.  He  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  successful,  and  is  regarded 
by  his  neighbors  as  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  of  the  township.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  county  so  long  that  he  has  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  not  only  with  many  of  its  citizens  but 
with  all  the  conditions  affecting  the  agricultural 
industry  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that  he 
performs  his  part  intelligently  and  well. 

July  4,  1869,  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  E.  Lawrence,  who  was  bom  in 
Hanna  township,  LaPorte  county,  August  16, 
1847,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Agnes  (Law¬ 
rence)  Lawrence,  who  were  both  natives  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  were  married  in  1832.  They  came  to 
LaPorte  county  in  1842  and  were  farmers  of 
Hanna  township.  There  were  nine  children  in 
the  Lawrence  family,  as  follows:  Three  died  in 
England  ;  Dorcas,  the  wife  of  A.  Lybarger ;  Mary 
Ann,  deceased ;  Sarah  Jane,  the  wife  of  Walter 
Tilden,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Cass  township; 
Mrs.  Wilson ;  Harriet,  the  deceased  wife  of  J. 
Berridge ;  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Charles  Hunslev. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  educated  at  Westville  under 
Professor  J.  G.  Laird,  and  taught  school  for  four 
years  before  her  marriage.  She  has  become  the 
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mother  of  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Edith  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Cass  township  and  the  Hanna  high  school,  and 
taught  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Stillwell 
public  schools  for  two  years  and  also  in  Cass 
township;  she  married  William  Cannon,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Cass  township,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Lawrence.  Agnes  was  educated  in  the  Wanatah 
high  school,  class  of  1896,  and  taught  in  Cass 
and  Dewey  townships;  she  is  the  wife  of  Louis 
Facklam,  of  Whiting,  Indiana,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Delmer  and  Clarence.  Arthur  Glenn, 
who  is  at  home  and  unmarried,  graduated  from 
the  Wanatah  high  school  in  1899,  was  a  student 
at  the  Valparaiso  normal,  and  taught  two  or  three 
terms  in  Dewey  and  Cass  townships.  Florence, 
at  home,  graduated  from  the  Wanatah  high 
school  in  1902,  and  has  her  teacher’s  certificate. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  young  man  he  drove 
oxen  to  the  plow  which  broke  some  of  the  virgin 
prairie  sod  of  the  county,  and  he  has  ever  since 
borne  his  full  part  in  developing  the  agricultural 
interests  of  his  native  county.  He  has  been  a 
Democrat  since  his  majority,  but  has  taken  little 
interest  in  practical  politics. 

WILLIAM  B.  WEBSTER,  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  LaPorte  county  since  the  year  1844, 
is  one  of  the  prosperous  agriculturists  of  the 
county,  and  a  man  in  whom  all  feel  the  utmost 
confidence.  He  comes  of  an  old  and  respected 
family,  not  only  in  the  county  but  in  the  nation, 
for  the  Websters  of  this  particular  branch  trace 
the  original  seat  of  the  family  back  of  famous 
old  Warwickshire,  England,  where  their  ancestors 
were  people  of  more  than  ordinary  standing  in 
wealth  and  social  position.  From  the  same 
branch  comes  the  noted  lexicographer,  Noah 
Webster. 

Calvin  F.  Webster,  the  father  of  William  B. 
Webster,  was  born  in  New  York,  June  25,  1805, 
and  died  November  28,  1879.  He  received  a  very 
limited  education  in  the  schools,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  self-educated,  being  throughout  life  a 
wide  reader  and  logical  thinker.  He  followed 
farming  with  much  success,  and  few  of  his  bus¬ 
iness  ventures  were  unsuccessful.  His  was  a 
noble  character,  and  he  never  had  an  open  or 
secret  enemy  so  far  as  is  known ;  the  heritage  of 
his  good  name  was  not  the  least  among  the  leg¬ 
acies  he  left  his  children.  He  came  to  LaPorte 
county  in  1844,  the  year  of  Polk’s  election,  arid 
three  years  later  he  bought  land  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship  and  also  in  New  Durham  township.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  three  hundred  acres 


of  excellent  land  in  this  county,  and  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  well-to-do  man.  He  was  a  Whig  and 
a  Republican  in  politics.  He  and  his  wife  were 
God-loving  people,  and  were  members  of  the 
Baptist  church.  Their  church  was  called  the 
Webster  church  and  their  school  the  Webster 
school,  and  the  locality  in  Clinton,  Noble  and 
Scipio  townships  in  which  they  lived  was  called 
the  Webster  settlement.  There  was  a  large  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  Webster  family,  and  at  a  reunion 
held  October  12,  1890,  nineteen  states  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  twenty-nine  members  of  the  family. 

Calvin  F.  Webster  married  Miss  Betsey  Bur¬ 
rows,  who  was  born  in  Cattaraugus  county,  New 
York,  March  12,  1813.  She  is  still  living  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  and  resides  in  Perry,  Iowa. 
She  is  bright  and  active,  and  is  still  a  worthy 
worker  in  her  Master’s  vineyard.  Of  their  seven 
children,  four  are  still  living:  Eliza  is  the  wife 
of  Harvey  Willis,  of  Perry,  Iowa ;  the  second  is 
William  B. ;  Lydia  S.  is  the  wife  of  Lindsey 
Willis,  a  fanner  of  Perry,  Iowa ;  A.  J.  is  a  farmer 
of  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  and  is  married. 

William  B.  Webster,  the  second  in  number 
of  the  children,  was  born  in  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  February  21,  1836.  He  was  eight 
years  old  when  his  father  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  and  most  of  his  early  training  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  county.  He  learned  thoroughly  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  has  followed  it  all  his  life, 
with  abundant  success.  He  has  a  farm  of  ex¬ 
cellent  land,  and  is  engaged  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  raising  of  stock.  He  was  in  the 
vigor  of  young  manhood  when  the  Civil  war 
broke  out,  and  in  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Ninth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry, 
at  the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  the  regiment  rendez¬ 
voused  at  Camp  Colfax  and  was  assigned  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Rosecrans’  army  in  West  Virginia.  In  1862 
he  was  transferred  to  the  western  army  under 
General  Buell,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  in  the  second  day  of  the  battle  at  Stone  River 
was  struck  twice  in  the  right  arm  by  a  piece  of 
shell.  This  wound  caused  him  to  be  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  five  months.  He  was  also  in  the  battle 
at  Greenbrier,  West  Virginia.  He  received  his 
honorable  discharge  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  May 
23,  1863. 

On  June  12,  1878,  Mr.  Webster  married  Miss 
Linda  E.  Steele,  who  was  bom  in  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte,  February  29,  1856,  a  daughter  of  Benja¬ 
min  and  Anna  (Schultz)  Steele.  She  traces  her 
ancestry  to  French  sources,  the  LaVans  of 
France  being  the  most  prominent.  There  are 
three  other  children  of  the  Steele  family  living: 
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Lafayette,  who  attended  a  select  school  in  La- 
Porte  county,  but  was  in  the  main  self-educated, 
is  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Boone 
county,  Nebraska;  he  married  Miss  Lillie  Curtis, 
and  they  have  two  children.  Mary,  who  was  born 
and  educated  in  LaPorte  county,  being  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  St.  Rose  academy  in  LaPorte,  is  the 
wife  of  James  Prather,  a  successful  farmer  and 
stockman  of  Portland,  Kansas,  they  have  six 
children.  Flora  is  the  wife  of  Kirton  Heath,  of 
LaPorte  county.  Mrs.  Webster  was  the  fifth  in 
the  family  of  eight  children.  She  received  her 
education  in  the  high  school  and  the  St.  Rose 
Academy  at  LaPorte,  and  is  a  lady  of  more  than 
ordinary  education  and  culture,  having  a  discrim¬ 
inating  taste  for  literature.  She  derives  from  her 
French  forefathers  the  great  versatility  of  that 
race,  especially  as  a  fluent  speaker,  and  her  wide 
acquaintance  with  books  and  general  history  en¬ 
ables  her  to  say  something  entertaining  and  to  the 
point  whether  in  private  conversation  or  before 
an  audience.  She  is  a  member  of  Rebekah  Lodge 
No.  359,  at  Union  Mills,  and  of  the  W.  R.  C.  No. 
36,  at  Westville,  and  was  president  of  the  latter 
organization  for  almost  three  years.  One  thing 
that  Mrs.  Webster  can  say  with  pride  is  that 
her  father,  aged  eighty-five,  her  brother,  at  fifty- 
two,  her  husband,  sixty-seven,  and  son,  twenty, 
not  one  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  or  in¬ 
toxicants  in  any  form,  which  is  rather  an  unusual 
record. 

Four  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster,  and  three  are  living :  Elsie,  who  finished 
the  eleventh  grade  of  the  public  school,  is  the  wife 
of  Andrew  Hutton,  a  farmer  of  LaPorte  county. 
Calvin  E.  graduated  from  the  LaPorte  high 
school,  June  10,  1903,  and  is  at  home.  Laura  A., 
who  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  the  same 
class  as  her  brother  Calvin,  was  the  next  to  the 
youngest  graduate  in  the  class.  The  two  younger 
children  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Union  Mills. 

Mr.  Webster  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Lincoln.  He  is  a  member  of 
Noble  Lodge  No.  573,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  Martin 
Post  No.  316,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Westville.  He  and  his 
wife  have  made  an  honorable  record  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sixty  years  that  they  have  spent  in 
the  county.  They  have  performed  the  duties  of 
domestic  life  with  cheerfulness  and  thoroughness, 
and  may  take  great  credit  to  themselves  for  the 
bright  children  who  are  now  ready  to  take  their 
place  in  the  world's  work.  In  their  social  and 
more  public  affairs  they  have  also  set  an  example 
of  worthy  and  upright  citizens,  willing  to  take 


upon  themselves  the  many  small  sacrifices  and  in¬ 
conveniences  which  are  the  share  of  public-spir¬ 
ited  men  and  women. 

CHARLES  A.  DABBERT.  For  a  number 
of  years  Charles  A.  Dabbert  has  been  engaged 
in  the  dry-goods  business  in  Michigan  City,  and 
is  accounted  one  of  the  leading  and  substantial 
merchants  of  the  place.  He  represents  that  class 
of  worthy  German  citizens  who,  allying  their  in¬ 
terests  with  those  of  the  new  world,  have  adapted 
themselves  to  its  different  methods  and  customs, 
and  by  constant  effort  and  honorable  dealings 
have  gained  a  place  among  the  successful  and 
prominent  men  in  the  communities  in  which  their 
lots  have  been  cast.  Mr.  Dabbert  was  born  in 
Mecklenburg,  Germany,  and  both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  grandparents  lived  and  died  in  the 
fatherland,  the  latter  passing  away  when  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age  and  having  been  the  father 
of  two  children.  The  parents  of  Charles  A. 
Dabbert  were  Christopher  and  Mary  (Stahl) 
Dabbert,  also  natives  of  Germany,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  were  bom  to  them,  two  of  whom  are  now 
living,  John  C.  and  Charles  A.  The  father,  who 
was  a  laboring  man,  came  to  America  in  1856, 
locating  in  Michigan  City,  and  here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  passing  away  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  years.  His  wife  survived  him 
about  four  years,  passing  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  and  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Charles  A.  Dabbert  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  America  in  1856,  being  then 
sixteen  years  old,  but  ere  leaving  his  native  land 
he  had  received  his  education  in  its  public  schools. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  secured  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  fireman  on  the  Monon  Railroad,  while 
later  for  twenty-one  years  he  had  charge  of  an 
engine.  In  1885,  however,  he  abandoned  rail¬ 
road  work  and  embarked  in  the  dry-goods  busi¬ 
ness  in  Michigan  City.  Mr.  Dabbert  is  prompt 
and  farsighted  in  his  business  transactions,  meet¬ 
ing  his  obligations  faithfully  and  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  in  all  with  whom  he  has  dealings.  He 
gives  his  political  support  to  the  Republican  party 
and  for  two  years  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Michigan  City,  representing  the  Third  ward. 

For  his  wife  Mr.  Dabbert  chose  Miss  Freda 
Haas,  and  nine  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
namely :  Marv,  who  married  John  Holtz  and  has 
five  children  living,  Flora,  Anna,  Elsie,  Hildah 
and  Benjamin ;  Emma,  who  married  August 
Oppermann,  and  was  two  children,  Harry  and 
Lillian;  Fred,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years ; 
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Anna,  who  married  William  Gielow,  and  their 
children  were  Florence  and  Willard;  Frank,  a 
painter  in  this  city;  William,  cashier  in  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  freight  office,  and  who  married  Dora 
Meese ;  Otto,  a  chair-maker  in  Tell  City,  Indiana, 
and  who  married  Kate  Schreiner,  by  whom  he 
has  one  child;  Louis,  a  machinist  in  the  employ 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  at 
Jackson,  Michigan ;  and  one  who  died  in  infancy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dabbert  are  members  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  church,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
St.  John’s  Aid  Society.  The  family  residence  is 
located  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Buffalo 
streets,  and  was  erected  in  1867. 

DAVID  S.  MYERS,  a  prominent  financier  of 
central  Illinois,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  with  the  pio¬ 
neer  history  of  which  state  his  family  name  is 
honorably  connected.  He  is  a  son  of  William 
and  Margaret  (Moore)  Myers,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Buckeye  state.  William 
Myers,  was  born  at  Russellville,  Ohio,  in  1814. 
On  the  old  Myers  homestead  at  Russellville 
David  S.  was  born  February  10,  1858.  His  father 
being  a  teacher  saw  to  it  that  his  son  obtained  a 
good  education.  In  1883  he  located  in  Livingston 
county,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  school  teaching, 
which  he  abandoned  after  two  years’  work  to  ac¬ 
quire  experience  in  a  real  estate  office  in  Chicago. 
Having  thus  acquired  some  insight  into  the  real 
estate  business  he  returned  to  Livingston  county, 
rented  desk  room  and  with  no  capital  other  than 
his  own  energy,  engaged  actively  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business  also  began  investing  his  earnings  in 
real  estate  in  Pontiac  and  farm  lands  in  Livings¬ 
ton  county  and  became  the  owner  of  much  pros¬ 
pectively  valuable  land  in  the  environs  of  Pontiac 
and  in  other  good  localities  in  Livingston  county. 
His  investments  in  land  were  in  the  low  and  then 
seemingly  undesirable  tracts,  but  when  drained, 
became  the  most  valuable  lands  and  were  sought 
after  by  good  tenants.  Enormous  crops  and  rents 
soon  paid  first  cost  of  the  land,  and  he  is  now  the 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  this  land,  worth  many 
times  its  first  cost.  At  this  time  he  began  platting 
additions  to  the  city  of  Pontiac.  In  this  enter¬ 
prise  it  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Myers  to  encourage 
those  classes  of  investors  likely  to  become  per¬ 
manent  residents,  and  he  thereby  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  growth  and  financial  prosperity  of 
the  city  of  Pontiac.  Much  of  the  finest  residence 
portion  of  Pontiac  of  to-day  was  brought  into 
requisition  as  sites  for  homes  largely  by  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  business  sagacity  of  Mr.  Myers.  In 


1889  he  realized  thirty  thousand  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  vacant  lots  in  his  various  additions,  and 
has  up  to  the  present  date  subdivided  and  platted 
twelve  additions  to  the  city  of  Pontiac. 

Mr.  Myers  entered  the  banking  business  in 
1899,  being  the  leading  spirit  in  organizing  and 
incorporating  the  Pontiac  State  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  elected,  and  still  continues,  the  president. 
From  its  beginning  this  institution  has  been  suc- 
cesssful  and  to-day  is  accounted  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  safest  banking  houses  in  this  part  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Myers,  the 
Pontiac  State  Bank  became,  and  is  now,  one  of 
the  depositories  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America,  the  largest  fraternal  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world.  Mr.  Myers  is  connected  with 
various  enterprises,  one  of  which  is  the  Pontiac 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  which  he  helped 
to  found  and  championed  as  first  stockholder,  and 
which  represents  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  city’s  industries  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  shoe  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  entire  west.  The  Allen  Candy  Company  is 
another  corporation  with  which  he  has  efficiently 
served  as  a  director.  Mr.  Myers  is  director  of 
the  Bloomington,  Pontiac  &  Joliet  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  treasurer  of  the  La  Crosse  Indi¬ 
ana  Land  Company,  president  of  the  McWilliams 
Indiana  Land  Company  and  treasurer  of  the 
Kankakee  Reclamation  Company.  The  McWill¬ 
iams  Land  Company  own  in  Indiana  six  thousand 
two  hundred  acres,  the  La  Crosse  Company  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  acres,  and  in  both  of  these 
companies  Mr.  Myers  owns  a  one-sixth  interest, 
besides  owning  individually  four  thousand  acres 
in  that  vicinity.  These  properties  began  to  be 
developed  in  1901  and  1902,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  important  improvements  of  landed  interests 
in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana.  The  principal  office 
of  the  La  Crosse  and  McWilliams  Land  Compan¬ 
ies  are  located  at  La  Crosse,  this  county. 

In  politics  Mr.  Myers  has  been  a  Republican 
of  most  unswerving  convictions,  having  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  James  A.  Garfield  in 
1880,  and  has  ever  since  taken  an  active  and  prac¬ 
tical  part  in  national  and  state  issues.  The  county 
and  city  affairs  he  has  also  given  thoughtful  at¬ 
tention  and  has  been  useful  to  the  Republican 
party  in  many  of  its  campaigns.  For  two  years, 
beginning  in  June,  1898,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Livingston  County  Central  Committee,  and  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  leaders  of  his 
party  in  all  sections  of  Illinois.  In  1897  Mr. 
Myers  was  elected  mayor  of  Pontiac,  and  during 
his  administration  he  did  much  for  the  improve- 
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merit  and  beautifying  of  his  adopted  city.  Mr. 
Myers  is  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State  Reforma¬ 
tory,  having  been  appointed  to  that  position  by 
Governor  Yates  in  July,  1901.  This  is  the  largest 
State  Institution  in  Illinois  and  one  of  the  largest 
public  institutions  in  the  United  States,  the  ap¬ 
propriation  being  over  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Myers  was  married  February  9,  1887,  to 
Louise  Catherine  Slyder,  of  Livingston  county, 
the  daughter  of  Simon  F.  Slyder,  who  was  an 
old  and  honored  citizen  of  this  county.  To  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  have  been  born 
four  children,  two  of  whom,  a  son  and  daughter, 
Diller  Slyder  and  Anna  Louise,  survive.  They 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
of  Pontiac,  and  enjoy  the  popular  esteem  in  this 
community.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Myers  is  one  if  the  most  prominent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  men  of  affairs  in  the  entire  Great  West 
and  the  reason  we  have  for  inserting  some  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  Mr.  Myers  in  the  volume  en¬ 
titled  “A  Twentieth  Century  History  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Record  of  LaPorte  County,  Indiana” 
is  because  of  his  large  landed  interests  here. 

CAPTAIN  A.  B.  AUSTIN.  As  long  as 
memory  remains  to  the  American  people  so  long 
will  they  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Civil  war,  whose  valor  preserved  the 
Union  and  kept  intact  the  greatest  Republic  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Among  the  loyal  boys  in 
blue,  Captain  A.  B.  Austin  was  numbered,  and  in 
days  of  peace  he  is  as  faithful  in  citizenship  as 
he  was  when  he  followed  the  old  flag  upon 
southern  battlefields.  He  now  resides  on  section 
21,  Galena  township,  and  is  one  of  the  native 
sons  of  that  township,  his  birth  having  occurred 
there  on  the  17th  of  April,  1839. 

His  father,  Sands  H.  Austin,  was  a  native  of 
St  Albans,  Vermont,  and  there  spent  the  days  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles 
Austin,  also  a  native  of  the  Green  Mountain  state 
and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  The  grandfather 
came  to  LaPorte  county  and  for  a  time  remained 
here,  but  afterward  returned  to  Vermont,  where 
his  last  days  were  passed.  When  a  young  man 
Sands  H.  Austin  removed  to  New  York.  He 
was  married  in  Franklin  county,  that  state,  to 
Miss  Sarah  Teeter,  a  native  of  Franklin  county 
and  a  daughter  of  Zachariah  Teeter,  who  died 
in  New  York.  The  father  was  a  man  of  great 
height,  being  six  feet  and  seven  inches  tall.  He 
was  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  possessed  many  of 


the  sterling  characteristics  of  the  people  who 
come  from  the  land  of  the  heather. 

In  the  year  1834  the  parents  of  Captain  Austin 
left  the  Empire  state  and  emigrated  westward, 
establishing  their  home  in  Galena  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  the  father  secured  land  from 
the  government.  He  at  once  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  claim  and  vigorously  prosecuted  the 
work,  but  after  a  few  years  his  life's  labors  were 
ended.  He  passed  away  in  1840  in  the  faith  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  consistent,  earnest  and  active  member. 
He  was  one  of  the  well  known  and  honored  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  county,  and  all  who  knew  him  re¬ 
spected  him  because  of  his  upright  life.  His  wife 
passed  away  in  1890.  In  their  family  were  four 
children:  Harriet  E.,  Pauline,  William  S.  and 
Alexander  B. 

Captain  Austin  is  the  youngest  of  the  family 
and  was  reared  in  his  native  township,  his  early 
education  being  acquired  in  the  district  schools 
near  his  home.  He  afterward  entered  Hillsdale 
College  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  and  it  was  while 
pursuing  his  studies  there  that  he  responded  to 
the  country's  call  for  aid,  enlisting  in  Company 
D,  Forty-eighth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  as 
a  private.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant,  subsequently  was  made  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  then  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  Com¬ 
pany  C.  He  received  his  first  commission  in  the 
regiment  after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  was  sent  home  on  recruiting  service  for  his 
country.  His  first  enlistment  was  for  a  term  of 
three  months  and  on  its  expiration  he  again  en¬ 
rolled  his  name  among  the  boys  in  blue,  this  time 
for  three  years'  service.  The  third  time  he  re¬ 
enlisted  and  as  a  veteran  continued  in  the  army 
for  more  than  four  years.  In  many  important 
battles  he  participated,  rendering  valiant  aid  to 
his  country,  and  throughout  the  long  period  of 
his  service  he  never  faltered  in  his  loyal  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  old  flag  and  the  cause  it  represented. 
He  was  under  fire  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Henry, 
Fort  Donelson,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  Ray¬ 
mond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  Vicksburg,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge,  the  Atlantic  campaign,  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  and  Bentonville,  North  Carolina. 
Altogether  he  took  part  in  sixty-three  engag¬ 
ements,  and  was  in  every  state  in  the  south  ex¬ 
cept  Texas  and  Florida.  Three  different  times  he 
was  wounded,  but  never  seriously,  and  he  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  grand  review  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  where  the  victorious  army  of  the  loyal  men 
marched  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  passed 
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the  reviewing  stand  erected  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  White  House.  This  was  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  military  pageant  ever  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  Western  continent,  and  Captain  Austin  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
participants  in  that  event.  He  received  an  hon¬ 
orable  discharge  July  15,  1865. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Galena  township. 
Captain  Austin  afterward  attended  the  common 
schools  and  also  Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Business 
College  of  Chicago.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  farming  in  his  native  township,  and 
has  always  maintained  an  enviable  place  in  the 
public  regard,  enjoying  the  unqualified  respect 
of  his  fellow  men.  On  the  21st  of  December, 
1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  M.  Hud¬ 
son,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Hudson.  She  was 
born  in  Galena  township,  obtained  her  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  on  attaining  womanhood 
gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Captain  Austin. 
This  union  has  been  blessed  with  seven  children, 
of  whom  one  died  in  infancy.  The  others  are 
Archibald  C,  a  fanner  of  Galena  township; 
Hatie,  the  widow  of  Charles  Long;  Norman  E., 
who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years ;  Eva  M.,  who  is 
engaged  in  teaching;  and  Franklin  C.  and  Adda 
B.,  who  follow  the  same  profession. 

Captain  Austin  is  well  known  in  his  native 
county  because  of  his  sincere  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  public  welfare  and  his  co-operation  in  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  general  good.  He  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Grand  Army  post  and  en¬ 
joys  its  social  relations.  His  membership  is  with 
the  Hathaway  Post  No.  no  at  Rolling  Prairie, 
and  he  served  as  its  commander  two  terms,  being 
the  first  to  hold  that  position.  He  is  also  a  promi¬ 
nent  Mason,  and  in  politics  is  a  stanch  Republi¬ 
can.  His  religious  faith  is  indicated  by  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Christian  church.  Throughout  the 
sixty-four  years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  he  has 
lived  in  LaPorte  county,  and  is  known  as  one  of 
its  representative  citizens,  true  to  every  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  him,  living  a  life  in  harmony  with 
honorable  principles  and  upright  conduct. 

MARTIN  A.  HOWE,  a  contractor  and 
builder  residing  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Pine 
and  Michigan  streets,  was  born  in  Utica,  New 
York,  June  14,  1836.  He  represents  an  old  New 
England  family.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
a  native  of  Maine  and  removed  to  the  Empire 
state,  where  he  died  when  well  advanced  in  years. 
To  him  and  his  wife  (Patty  Howe)  were  born 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  This  number  in¬ 
cluded  Rodolphus  Howe,  the  father  of  M.  A. 


Howe,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He  was 
employed  on  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals  until 
he  came  to  the  west  in  1839,  locating  in  Van 
Buren  county,  Michigan,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming.  He  also  did  teaming  there  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  grocery  store.  •  As  a  companion  and 
helpmate  for  life’s  journey  he  chose  Luana 
Bierce,  who  was  also  born  in  New  York  and  was 
a  daughter  of  Norman  and  Susan  (Chubbuck) 
Bierce,  the  latter  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  Nor¬ 
man  Bierce  was  a  mechanic,  and  at  an  early  day 
removed  to  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan.  He 
spent  his  last  days  with  his  youngest  daughter  in 
Cadillac,  Michigan,  and  died  when  nearly  one 
hundred  years  of  age.  His  wife  had  passed  away 
about  thirty  years  previously.  He  was  a  car¬ 
penter  and  joiner  by  trade,  and  when  ninety-seven 
years  of  age  he  stood  at  the  lathe  and  turned  out 
newel  posts  and  banister  spindles.  To  him  and 
his  wife  were  bom  five  daughters  and  one  son, 
but  all  are  now  deceased,  the  son  having  pased 
away  when  serving  as  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war. 
Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Howe,  became  the  mother 
of  five  sons,  but  only  one  is  now  living,  Martin 
A.  Rodolphus  Howe  died  in  1891,  when  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  passed 
away  in  Michigan  City  in  1895  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-seven  years.  They  were  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  were  leading  and  influ¬ 
ential  residents  of  their  community  at  an  early 
day.  They  lived  in  Michigan  at  a  time  of  pio¬ 
neer  development,  when  Pottawottomie  Indians 
were  their  near  neighbors. 

Martin  A.  Howe  attended  the  old-fashioned 
assessment  schools  in  his  youth  and  managed  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  course  through  his  own 
labor.  In  early  life  he  worked  at  lumbering,  and 
continued  in  that  pursuit  for  many  years.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war,  however,  he  became  a  val¬ 
iant  defender  of  the  Union  and  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  C,  Third  Michigan  Cavalry,  with  which  he 
served  for  four  and  a  half  years.  He  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Island  No.  10,  Shiloh,  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  Iuka,  Vicksburg  and  numerous 
skirmishes,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  was 
sent  to  Texas,  where  he  remained  on  guard  duty 
until  mustered  out  in  March,  1866.  His  military 
record  is  a  most  commendable  one,  and  of  this  he 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  After  the  war  he 
began  contracting  and  building  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  and  has  since  followed  that  pursuit.  In 
1880  he  became  a  resident  of  Michigan  City,  In¬ 
diana,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

In  February,  1869,  Mr.  Howe  was  joined  in 
wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  L.  DeLong,  a  daughter  of 
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William  and  Emeline  (Steams)  DeLong.  Her 
parents  were  natives  of  New  York,-  and  her 
father  became  a  pioneer  settler  of  Van  Buren 
county,  Michigan,  locating  in  Arlington  town¬ 
ship,  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  There 
he  was  reared  to  manhood  and  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Emeline  Steams.  They  had  nine 
children :  Mary  L.,  the  wife  of  Martin  A.  Howe ; 
George  E. ;  Lavina  E.,  the  wife  of  H.  M. 
Wheeler,  of  Chicago;  Addison  Jerome;  Zala 
Franklin ;  Francis ;  William ;  Arthur ;  and  Anna, 
the  wife  of  Bert  Breed  of  Almena  township, 
Van  Buren  county,  Michigan.  For  his  second 
wife  Mr.  DeLong  chose  Mrs.  Mary  Carter,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  twins,  Myrtie  and 
Bertie,  but  the  daughter  is  now  deceased.  Will¬ 
iam  DeLong  died  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years,  and  his  first  wife  passed  away  in  1876, 
when  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  church.  The  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Howe  was  Henry  De¬ 
Long,  who  removed  from  New  York  to  Michigan 
at  an  early  date  and  established  his  home  near 
Ann  Arbor.  He  was  of  French  descent,  had  a 
large  family  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years.  Two  of  his  sons  were  soldiers  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  war,  and  three  served  in  the  Civil  war.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Howe  was  Sidney 
Steams,  who  removed  from  New  York  to  Michi¬ 
gan  and  there  engaged  in  farming.  He  married 
Miss  Jerome  and  they  had  a  number  of  children. 
His  death  occurred  near  Decatur  at  a  ripe  old 
age. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  have  been  born  three 
children :  James  N.,  William  M.  and  Mary  Eme¬ 
line.  The  first  is  a  partner  of  his  father  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  married  Ollie  Hixon,  by  whom  he  has 
a  daughter  Charlotte  and  an  infant  unnamed. 
Mr.  Howe  is  a  member  of  George  V.  Rawson 
Post  No.  46,  G.  A.  R.,  and  his  wife  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  church  and  the  Woman’s  Relief 
Corps,  while  formerly  she  belonged  to  the  Baptist 
church.  He  gave  his  political  support  to  the 
Republican  party  in  early  manhood,  but  at  the 
time  of  Grant’s  second  election  he  became  a 
Democrat  and  has  since  supported  that  party  in 
national  questions,  but  at  local  elections  votes  in¬ 
dependently.  He  owns  his  present  home  at  202 
East  Michigan  street,  together  with  five  other 
buildings  in  the  same  block  and  five  near  Fourth 
and  Michigan  streets. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  has  now  been  num¬ 
bered  among  the  prominent  and  progressive  res¬ 
idents  of  Michigan  City.  He  may  well  be  termed 
one  of  its  leading  business  men,  for  he  has  been 


the  promoter  of  leading  business  enterprises.  His 
connection  with  any  undertaking  insures  a  pros¬ 
perous  outcome  of  the  same,  for  it  is  in  his  nature 
to  carry  forward  to  succesful  completion  what¬ 
ever  he  undertakes.  He  has  earned  for  himself 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  careful  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  his  dealings  is  known  for  his  prompt 
and  honorable  methods,  which  have  won  the  de¬ 
served  and  unbounded  confidence  of  his  fellow 
men. 

AVERY  I.  BARNS  has  passed  the  Psalmist’s 
span  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  but  is  still  an 
active  factor  in  business  circles  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  giving  his  attention  to  the  supervision  of  his 
farm,  which  is  situated  on  section  18,  Galena 
township.  He  was  born  in  Onondaga  county. 
New  York,  August  25,  1828,  and  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Cyrus  and  Eliza  (Elliott)  Bams,  mention 
of  whom  is  made  on  another  page  of  this  volume 
in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  E.  W.  Davis. 

Mr.  Barns  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  and  in  his  boyhood  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  home  farm  largely 
devolved  upon  him  because  of  the  ill  health  of  his 
father.  He  early  assumed  the  burden  and-  faith¬ 
fully  performed  his  duty.  He  cleared  the  land, 
planted  the  fields,  and  in  due  time  reaped  abund¬ 
ant  harvests.  His  extensive  labors,  however,  left 
him  little  opportunity  to  attend  school.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  home  and  assisted  his  father  until  1858, 
thus  repaying  his  parents  by  filial  devotion  for 
much  of  the  care  which  they  bestowed  upon  him 
in  his  early  youth. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1858,  Mr.  Barns 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Celestine  Wilcox, 
who  was  born  in  Ohio  on  the  24th  of  May,  1834. 
In  the  same  year  she  was  brought  by  her  widowed 
mother  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  where  her 
girlhood  days  were  passed.  Her  early  education 
was  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  this  county, 
while  subsequently  she  attended  the  high  school 
in  the  city  of  LaPorte.  Acquiring  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  she  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  LaPorte 
county  for  about  two  terms.  She  was  an  estima¬ 
ble  lady  and  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1899,  was  deeply  deplored  by  her 
many  friends. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Barns  located 
upon  the  place  where  he  now  resides  and  which 
he  had  purchased  in  1850.  He  had  only  fifty 
dollars  with  which  to  make  payment  upon  the 
farm,  but  he  arranged  to  meet  other  payments 
at  a  future  date,  and  with  characteristic  energy 
began  clearing  his  land,  all  of  which  was  covered 
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with  timber.  As  he  cut  down  the  trees  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  fields  he  found  that  the  soil  was  rich 
and  productive  and  yielded  to  him  good  harvests. 
He  has  remained  continuously  upon  his  farm 
since  his  marriage,  and  is  well  known  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  agriculturist. 

Mr.  Barns  has  worked  his  road  tax  from  the 
time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  years  in  the  same  district. 
He  is  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  has  lived 
for  all  but  nine  years  of  this  time  in  Galena  town- 
schip  so  that  he  is  familiar  with  its  history  and 
with  the  progress  and  improvement  of  LaPorte 
county.  His  study  of  political  issues  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  has  caused  him  to  give  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Democracy.  He  has  served  as  road 
master  and  assessor.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  with  which  he  became  identified 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  still  takes  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  church  and  Sunday-school 
work,  has  contributed  freely  of  his  means  to  the 
support  of  the  cause  and  has  done  much  for  the 
moral  advancement  of  his  community.  That  his 
life  has  been  active  and  useful  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  to-day  the  owner  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  of  which  eighty  acres  is  in  the 
home  place  where  he  lived,  while  the  remaining 
eighty  acres  is  situated  on  section  17,  Galena 
township,  and  this  he  rents.  He  is  well  known  as 
a  man  whose  life  has  been  actuated  by  honorable 
principles  and  whose  word  has  ever  been  as  good 
as  his  bond  and  whose  integrity  is  above  question. 

JESSE  BELMONT  ROGERS,  M.  D.,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Byfield  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1865.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  was  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Massachusetts  and  was  of  English  line¬ 
age.  By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer  and  fol¬ 
lowed  that  pursuit  throughout  his  entire  life,  but 
when  the  second  war  with  England  was  inaug¬ 
urated  he  joined  the  American  army  and  fought 
for  the  rights  of  this  republic.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  when  he  was  about  seventy-four  years  of 
age. 

His  son,  Abial  Rogers,  the  father  of  Dr. 
Rogers,  was  likewise  born  in  the  old  Bay  state, 
and  was  reared  to  the  occupation  of  farming, 
which  he  followed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Massachusetts.  Later  he  engaged  in  shoemaking 
in  a  factory  in  Byfield,  and  in  that  town  both  he 
and  his  wife  are  still  living.  At  the  time  of  the 
Civil  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  govern¬ 


ment  as  a  defender  of  the  Union  cause  and  was 
mustered  in,  but  the  regiment  was  never  called 
forth  to  active  service.  He  wedded  Miss  Susan 
A.  Rogers,  who  like  her  husband,  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  daughter  of 
James  Rogers,  who  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  was  a  miller  and  millwright  by  trade, 
and  whose  death  occurred  when  he  had  attained 
the  very  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  To 
Abial  and  Susan  Rogers  were  bom  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  only  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  are  now  living,  the  former  being 
Forester,  a  resident  of  Byfield,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Rogers,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  was  reared  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the 
usual  age  entered  the  public  schools,  there  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  until  he  had  completed  the 
high  school  course  in  Newburyport.  He  was  then 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1883,  after  which  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  with  the  class  of  1887.  He 
had  pursued  a  scientific  course,  and  after  leaving 
college  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  but  did  not 
find  this  profession  entirely  congenial  and  in  1891 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Higbee,  of  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  In  1892  he  entered  the  Hahnemann  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  which  in¬ 
stitution  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1895.  He  then  began  practice  in  Lincoln,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  thence  removed  to  Michigan  City,  here 
becoming  the  successor  of  Dr.  E.  Z.  Cole.  He 
has  practiced  here  continually  since,  and  the  lib¬ 
eral  patronage  accorded  him  is  evidence  of  his 
ability  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  public.  He  has  strong  regard  for  the  ethics 
of  the  profession,  is  careful  in  the  diagnosis  of  a 
case,  and  his  judgment  is  seldom  at  fault  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  outcome  of  a  disease.  The  Doctor 
also  has  business  relations  of  another  character, 
being  connected  with  the  Michigan  City  Ice  and 
Cold  Storage  Company. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1893,  Dr.  Rogers 
was  married  to  Miss  Marian  S.  Woods,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Oliver  S.  and  Laveine  (McIntyre)  Woods. 
Her  father  was  a  prominent  lumberman  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  and  was  also  a  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  By  his  marriage 
he  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters :  Walter,  who 
is  now  city  civil  engineer  in  LaCrosse,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Marian,  the  esteemed  wife  of  Dr.  Rogers; 
Helen,  a  school  teacher  in  LaCrosse :  and  Ralph, 
who  is  superintendent  of  a  ranch  in  Mexico, 
which  is  largely  owned  by  capitalists  of  La¬ 
Crosse.  The  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  has 
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been  blessed  with  two  children :  Seabury  Belmont 
and  Helen  Crofton,  but  the  latter  died  when  only 
nineteen  months  old.  The  parents  are  both  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  people,  the  Doctor  holding  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Congregational  church,  while  his 
wife  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Mich¬ 
igan  City  Chapter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M. ;  and  Mich¬ 
igan  City  Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.  He  is 
also  identified  with  Michigan  City  Lodge  No. 
265,  I.  O.  O.  F. ;  and  Washington  Lodge  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  exercises  his  right  of 
franchise  in  support  of  the  men  and  measures  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  connection  with  his 
profession  he  belongs  to  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy,  and  is  continually  studying  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  and  render  his  labors 
more  effective  in  coping  with  disease  and  restor¬ 
ing  to  man  his  most  priceless  possession,  health. 
He  is  widely  known  as  a  conscientious  and  cap¬ 
able  member  of  the  calling,  and  well  deserves  the 
success  which  is  accorded  him. 

JOHN  H.  CANNON,  a  pioneer  settler  and 
progressive  farmer  of  LaPorte  county,  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  growth  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  locality.  He  was  bom  in  Porter 
county,  Indiana,  southwest  of  the  city  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1838,  and  is  the 
fourth  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Jackson)  Can¬ 
non,  who  were  numbered  among  the  early 
pioneers  of  LaPorte  county,  having  come  to  this 
locality  from  Ohio.  The  father  was  bom  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  while  the  mother,  nee  Mary  Jack- 
son,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born  near  Boons- 
boro,  where  she  spent  a  part  of  her  girlhood  days, 
but  her  death  occurred  in  LaPorte  county,  Indi¬ 
ana.  James  Cannon,  who  was  born  in  1808, 
passed  away  in  death  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1889.  To  this  worthy  pioneer  couple  were  bom 
ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 

John  H.  Cannon  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Cass  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  when  ten  years  of  age,  and 
from  that  time  on  received  his  education 
in  its  district  schools,  which  he  attended 
two  or  three  months  during  the  year,  the 
house  wherein  he  received  his  early  training  hav¬ 
ing  been  of  the  primitive  log  structures.  Remain¬ 
ing  with  his  parents  until  after  reaching  mature 
years  and  assisting  his  father  with  the  wonc  of 
the  farm,  he  was  then  married  and  located  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  yet  resides,  this  having 
been  his  home  for  the  long  period  of  forty-two 
years.  His  homestead  consists  of  one  hundred 


and  ninety-three  acres,  all  of  which  is  well  im¬ 
proved,  and  there  he  is  devoting  his  energies  to 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  When  a 
young  man  Mr.  Cannon  made  a  trip  through  the 
west,  leaving  home  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and 
in  his  joumeyings  visited  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  City  and  many  other  places,  after  which 
he  returned  home,  and  with  this  exception  he  has 
been  in  LaPorte  county  since  his  tenth  year,  thus 
being  conneoted  with  much  of  its  upbuilding  and 
progress. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Cannon  was  celebrated 
in  1865,  when  Maria  B.  Redinbaugh  became  his 
wife.  She,  too,  is  a  native  of  the  Buckeye  state. 
The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cannon  has  been 
blessed  with  six  children,  namely:  Emma,  the 
wife  of  Aaron  Snyder,  of  Nebraska;  Alonzo, 
also  a  resident  of  Nebraska  and  a  farmer  by  oc¬ 
cupation;  Elizabeth,  at  home;  Carra,  also  at 
home;  William,  who  is  married  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Cass  township,  LaPorte 
county ;  and  Edith,  who  is  unmarried  and  resides 
in  Herscher,  Illinois.  The  family  attend  worship 
at  the  Christian  church,  of  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
non  is  a  valued  member.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Democracy,  and  at  all  time  he  is 
loyal  and  true  to  his  duties  of  citizenship.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  was  obliged  to  hire  a  substitute 
as  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  undergo  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  army  life.  He  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at 
Westville. 

REV.  HENRY  V.  HITCHCOCK.  Many 
years  ago  the  Hitchcock  family  was  founded  in 
the  United  States  by  three  brothers  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  In  the  former  state  Peter  Hitch¬ 
cock,  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  Hitchcock,  was 
born.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
legal  profession  and  while  residing  in  Ohio 
served  as  a  chief  justice  for  many  years,  while 
during  the  war  of  1812  he  was  a  brave  and  loyal 
soldier.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Nabby  Cook,  and  they  reared  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren.  On  the  maternal  side  Henry  V.  Hitch¬ 
cock  is  a  grandson  of  Stephen  Ford,  who  also 
claimed  Connecticut  as  the  state  of  his  nativity, 
and  who  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  For  his 
wife  he  chose  Eunice  Brooks,  and  he  lived  to  the 
good  old  age  of  eighty  years. 

The  parents  of  Rev.  Hitchcock  were  Henry 
L.  and  Clarissa  M.  (Ford)  Hitchcock,  natives  of 
the  Buckeye  state.  Eleven  children  were  born 
to  them,  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  three 
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of  the  sons  are  now  living:  Henry  V.;  Charles 
Edward,  a  resident  of  Claridon,  Ohio;  and 
Herbert  A.,  of  Michigan  City.  The  father  was 
a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  having 
preached  for  fifteen  years  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
was  afterward  president  of  the  Western  Reserve 
College  at  Hudson.  He  was  thoroughly  earnest 
and  sincere  in  all  his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds, 
and  his  noMe^  manly  life  proved  an  inspiration 
to  many  of  his  old  friends  and  associates.  He 
passed  away  in  death  in  1873,  when  he  had 
reached  the  sixtieth  milestone  on  the  journey  of 
life,  and  his  wife  survived  him  until  1878,  pass¬ 
ing  away  in  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  when  also  in 
her  sixtieth  year.  . 

Henry  V.  Hitchcock  was  bom  in  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1838,  but 
his  boyhood  days  were  spent  at  Columbus,  that 
state,  where  he  attended  the  common  schools 
and  later  the  college  at  Hudson,  graduating  in 
that  institution  in  1859.  For  a  short  time  there¬ 
after  he  followed  the  teacher’s  profession,  while 
later  he  was  employed  at  farm  labor,  and  then  en¬ 
tered  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
completed  the  course  in  1864.  This  was  at  the 
time  when  the  great  conflict  between  the  north 
and  south  was  at  its  heighth,  and  the  young 
student  immediately  entered  the  service  of  his 
country,  as  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-seventh  Ohio  Volunteers,  his  military 
services  covering  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
After  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  took  up  his  min¬ 
isterial  duties  at  Streetsboro,  Ohio,  and  later  be¬ 
came  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
the  Western  Reserve  College,  being  thus  engaged 
for  three  years,  while  for  a  similar  period  follow¬ 
ing  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.  The  year  1872  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock  in  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where  he 
secured  the  position  of  shipping  clerk  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  Ford,  Johnson  &  Company,  which  he  held 
for  several  years,  and  was  then  made  treasurer 
of  both  the  Ford-Johnson  Company  and  the 
Hitchcock  Chair  Company,  which  were  consoli¬ 
dated  in  1901.  He  is  now  a  director  and  the 
assistant  treasurer  of  this  well  known  chair  man¬ 
ufacturing  company. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  nth  of  April,  1867,  when  Miss 
Susan  E.  Delano  became  his  wife.  Three  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  bom  of  this  union,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Henry  L.,  is  serving  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  Ford-Johnson  Company.  He  married 
Grace  M.  Hutchinson,  and  their  three  children 
are  William  H.,  John  H.,  and  Eunice.  The  eldest 


daughter  Clara  D.,  is  employed  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher,  and  the  third  child  died  in  infancy.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  is  also  deceased,  having  passed  away 
in  1875,  when  but  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Rev. 
Hitchcock  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  as  would  be  expected  of 
such  a  man,  true  in  all  his  relations  to  his  fellows, 
he  is  loyal  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth  and  uses  his  franchise  in  favor  of  all 
noble  principles  and  upright  candidates  for  public 
office. 

LEONIDAS  AMES.  After  a  useful  and 
well  spent  life,  in  which  he  has  prospered,  Leon¬ 
idas  Ames  is  now  living  in  retirement  from  active 
labor  on  his  fine  farm  on  section  30,  Center  town¬ 
ship.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1831,  and  is  a  son  of 
Charles  and  Matilda  (Wicks)  Ames,  whose  his¬ 
tory  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  their  son, 
Augustus  Ames,  in  this  volume,  the  latter  being 
the  only  brother  of  Mr.  Ames. 

When  five  years  of  age  the  son  Leonidas  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Center  township.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
however,  he  returned  to  his  native  county  in 
Massachusetts,  there  remaining  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  employed  in  the  Ames 
Shovel  Works  at  West  Bridgewater.  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  period,  in  1856,  Mr.  Ames  again 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  taking  up  his  abode  in 
Center  township,  where  he  turned  his  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  is  numbered  among 
the  honored  pioneer  settlers  of.  the  county,  having 
located  here  during  the  era  of  its  early  develop¬ 
ment,  and  has  watched  with  interest  the  wonder¬ 
ful  advancement  which  has  since  taken  place, 
having  at  the  same  time  borne  his  part  in  the 
work  of  development  and  progress.  He  has  met 
with  success  in  his  work  of  tilling  the  soil,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  his  land  under  a  valuable  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  his  work  in  former  years  now  en¬ 
ables  him  to  live  in  honored  retirement. 

Mr.  Ames  was  first  married  in  1854,  when 
Miss  Susan  Caldwell  became  his  wife.  She  was 
born  in  West  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  a  daughter  of  William 
Caldwell,  also  of  that  state.  On  the  2d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1893,  Mrs.  Ames  passed  into  eternal  rest, 
at  her  death  leaving  one  son,  Andrew  Ames,  who 
is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Center 
township,  LaPorte  county.  The  latter  married 
Sarah  Welker,  and  they  have  become  the  parents 
of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
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namely:  Alice  W.,  Addie  E.,  Charles  and  Nelson. 
For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Ames  chose  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Jones,  a  native  daughter  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  state,  her  birth  occurring  in  Allegheny 
county,  Pennsylvania,  but  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
she  removed  with  her  parents*  family  to  Pulaski 
county,  Indiana.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Ames  is 
Leslie  Hazlett,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1821,  and 
he  now  resides  with  his  youngest  daughter  in 
North  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
Ames  was  Martha  (Weasner)  Hazlett,  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1821  and  died  in  Pulaski  county, 
Indiana,  about  1886.  Mrs.  Ames  by  a  former 
marriage  has  a  daughter,  Bessie  Ann  Jones.  In 
his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Ames  is  a  life-long 
Republican.  He  holds  membership  relations  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  being  an  active 
worker  in  religious  circles,  and  is  a  valued  citi¬ 
zen  of  LaPorte  county. 

REV.  JOHN  BLECKMANN,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary*s  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Michigan  City, 
and  dean  of  South  Bend  district  of  the  diocese 
of  Fort  Wayne,  has  been  one  of  the  spiritual 
forces  of  this  community  for  nearly  nineteen 
years.  He  is  the  familiar  and  beneficent  figure 
in  many  homes,  the  healer  of  broken  hearts  and 
wounded  spirits,  and  in  addition  to  his  powers 
of  comforting  the  soul  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  energetic  workers  for  the  improvement  of 
the  material  and  intellectual  conditions  of  his 
parishioners.  His  church  has  more  than  doubled 
in  numbers,  educational  facilities  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  increased,  harmony  and  the  working 
spirit  have  been  preserved,  and  all  departments 
of  church  work  and  the  extension  of  its  influence 
have  progressed  toward  the  high  ideal  which  is 
always  in  Father  Bleckmann*s  mind.  He  has 
been  in  the  active  work  of  the  church  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  each  year  increases  his  ability 
to  do  good  and  gives  him  the  broader  spiritual 
insight  and  sympathy  through  which  the  greatest 
works  of  God  are  accomplished. 

Father  Bleckmann  comes  of  a  good  Han¬ 
overian  German  family,  and  his  paternal  grand¬ 
parents  were  residents  of  Osnabruck,  where 
Charles  Bleckmann  was  also  born  and  reared, 
learning  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  He  came  to 
America  in  1832,  and  after  spending  a  short 
time  in  Pennsylvania  came  down  the  Ohio  river 
in  a  flatboat  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  where  he  settled 
and  followed  his  trade  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years, 
in  1877,  at  Delphi,  Indiana,  in  the  home  of  his 
son.  Father  Bleckmann,  who  was  pastor  there  at 


the  time.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Nienaber,  also 
a  native  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and  a  daughter 
of  John  Henry  Nienaber,  a  native  of  the  same 
province  and  who  married  a  Miss  Rechtin,  who 
died  in  Germany.  After  her  death  he  came  to 
America  and  located  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  died 
in  1867.  Father  Bleckmann  knows  of  only  two 
of  his  sons.  Elizabeth  (Nienaber)  Bleckmann 
died  in  Attica,  Indiana,  in  1874,  aged  fifty-six 
years,  at  the  home  of  Father  Bleckmann,  who  was 
pastor  there.  Both  these  parents  were  buried  in 
the  family  lot  in  Cincinnati  in  St.  Joseph's  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  regular 
German  army.  They  had  nine  children,  five  sons 
and  four  daughters:  Philomina,  widow  of  Fred 
Heulsmann,  died  November  4,  1903;  and  the 
three  now  living  are:  Rev.  John  Bleckmann; 
Joseph  Bleckmann,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  Miss 
Catharine  Bleckmann,  who  is  keeping  house  for 
Father  Bleckmann. 

Father  Bleckmann  was  bom  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  April  5,  1846,  and  was  reared  there.  He 
took  the  classical  course  in  St.  Xavier’s  College, 
of  that  city,  and  then  graduated  in  philosophy 
from  Notre  Dame  University  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  He  took  his  theological  course  at  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary  from  1867  to  1870,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  April  27,  1870,  by 
the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Luers,  in  his  own  parish 
church  of  St.  Joseph’s,  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  appointed  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
church  and  missions  at  Union  City,  Indi¬ 
ana,  being  assistant  to  Rev.  Lawrence  Lamour. 
Eight  months  later  he  was  transferred  and  made 
pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  church  and  missions 
at  Attica,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  May 
1,  1875,  at  which  time  he  was  made  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph’s  church  at  Delphi,  Indiana,  and  remained 
there  ten  years.  Father  Bleckmann  came  to 
Michigan  City  and  took  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Mary’s  church  on  February  15,  1885,  and  has 
continued  his  work  here  till  the  present  time. 

There  are  between  four  and  five  hundred 
families  in  the  parish  and  when  he  came 
there  were  about  two  hundred.  At  that  time  the 
school  known  as  St.  Ambrose  Academy  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Fourth 
streets,  and  the  parochial  school  was  conducted 
in  the  old  church  building  at  the  same  location 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Irish  and 
German  Catholics  had  separate  churches  in  the 
early  history  of  Michigan  City,  but  during  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Father  Becks  they  had 
united  and  built  the  present  church  edifice.  In 
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1886,  the  year  after  his  arrival,  Father  Bleckmann 
built  the  new  school  building  and  the  Sisters' 
Convent  in  the  rear,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars.  One  hundred  and  forty  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  attendance  then,  and  there  are  now 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six,  including  those 
in  the  high  school,  which  is  now  attached.  The 
church  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  frescoed 
and  furnished  with  electric  lights,  and  in  1902 
three  thousand  dollars  were  expended  for  im¬ 
provements  of  this  nature,  and  for  a  new  pulpit. 
In  1903  new  pews  were  put  in  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  also  new  vestment  cases 
in  the  vestry,  and  in  the  near  future  other  im¬ 
provements  are  contemplated,  such  as  a  new 
tower,  extension  of  the  church  building,  etc.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  had  charge  of  the 
schools  until  1895,  and  since  that  time  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Milwaukee,  have  been  the 
teachers. 

AUGUSTUS  AMES,  an  old  settler  and  re¬ 
tired  farmer  of  section  30,  Center  township, 
where  he  has  lived  on  the  pretty  “Woodside” 
farm  nearly  all  his  life,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
oldest  pioneers  of  LaPorte  county,  and  belongs 
to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  America.  The 
Ames  ancestry  goes  back  to  John  and  William 
Ames,  who  were  bom  in  Somersetshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  December  10,  1610,  and  October  6,  1605, 
respectively.  They  came  to  America  as  early  as 
1640,  and  settled  in  Plymouth  county,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whence  their  numerous  descendants 
have  disseminated  themselves  in  many  states  of 
the  Union. 

Abiel  Ames,  the  grandfather  of  Augustus 
Ames,  was  bom  in  West  Bridgewater,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  the  house  which  stood  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  and  was  the  home  of  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  There,  also,  was  born  his  son, 
Captain  Charles  Ames,  who  remained  in  the  town 
of  his  birth  for  thirty  years,  and  then  moved  to 
Boston,  where  he  lived  for  a  few  years.  In  1836 
he  brought  his  family  to  LaPorte  county.  He 
made  the  trip  entirely  by  water,  consuming  fifty- 
two  days.  He  went  from  Boston  to  Albany, 
thence  by  canal  boat  to  Buffalo,  and  by  schooner 
from  that  point  to  Michigan  City.  He  located  on 
the  farm  where  his  son  Augustus  now  lives,  and 
remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  His  name  is  listed  among  the 
pioneers  of  LaPorte  county,  and  he  was  one  of 
its  honored  and  respected  citizens.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  followed  that  pursuit  in 
Boston,  but  after  coming  to  LaPorte  county  car¬ 


ried  it  on  only  as  an  adjunct  to  his  farming.  He 
was  originally  a  Democrat,  but  in  1856  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Republicans  and  remained  one  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  wife's  name  was  Matilda 
Weeks,  and  she  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Green¬ 
land,  New  Hampshire,  but  there  is  little  record  of 
her  family.  She  died  in  LaPorte  county  August 
3,  1836,  having  been  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
Augustus  and  Leonidas,  the  latter  a  farmer  in 
section  30,  Center  township. 

Augustus  Ames  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  May  11,  1829.  Two  important  events 
of  his  life  occurred  in  1836,  his  removal  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  and  his  mother's  death.  He  was 
reared  on  his  present  farm  and  attended  school 
in  one  of  the  primitive  log  schoolhouses  of  early 
Indiana.  He  also  helped  much  in  clearing  off 
the  farm,  and  before  he  was  of  age  had  become 
a  practical  agriculturist.  He  has  been  on  this 
farm  for  sixty-seven  years,  for  a  longer  period  on 
the  same  place  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  He  has  been  a  successful  man,  and  his 
estate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  its  size  of 
any  in  the  neighborhood.  He  now  rents  his  land, 
and  has  in  a  great  measure  retired  from  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  of  life. 

October  21,  1856,  Mr.  Ames  was  married  to 
Miss  Amanda  Mayhew,  who  was  born  in  Shelby 
county,  Indiana,  but  was  reared  in  LaPorte 
county.  Her  parents  were  Elisha  and  Hannah 
(Huntington)  Mayhew,  the  former  being  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  LaPorte  county,  coming  in  1835.  The 
first  wife  died  February  13,  1890.  Mr.  Ames' 
present  wife  was  Lydia  Ellen  (Mayhew)  Fuller, 
the  widow  of  George  Fuller.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ames  have  an  adopted  daughter,  Charlotte  Be¬ 
linda  Ames,  who  was  adopted  in  December,  1871. 
She  was  born  December  17,  1871.  Mr.  Ames 
has  been  a  Republican  since  the  formation  of  that 
party,  but  cast  his  first  presidential  ballot  for 
Franklin  Pierce.  He  is  a  member  and  steward  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  a  long  and  busy  life  has  performed 
well  the  duties  that  come  to  the  public-spirited 
and  good  citizen. 

HENRY  D.  CALLARD  is  a  representative 
of  the  operative  service  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  being  now  with  that  company  as  an 
engineer.  He  makes  his  home  in  Michigan  City, 
residing  at  222  East  Sixth  street.  His  birth  oc¬ 
curred  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  July  12,  1847,  and 
he  is  of  English  descent.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  bom  in  England  and  became  the 
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founder  of  the  family  in  the  new  world.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Bailey,  by  whom  he  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren.  His  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Callard,  the  father  of  Henry  D.  Cal- 
lard,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
a  sailor.  Coming  to  the  new  world  he  lived  in 
Canada  for  some  time  and  sailed  on  the  lakes, 
owning  a  line  of  steamers.  He  followed  the 
water  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  lost  his 
life  on  one  of  his  own  boats  on  Lake  Erie  off 
Long  Point  in  1852.  He  had  wedded  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Vance,  a  native  of  Canada  and  a  daughter 
of  Alexander  Vance,  who  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  whence  he  removed  to  Canada,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Port  Burwell.  There  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  including 
Mrs.  George  Callard,  who  survived  her  husband 
for  a  number  of  years  and  died  in  1861.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  while  he  was 
reared  as  an  Episcopalian.  In  1847  he  served  as 
a  United  States  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
in  1849  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  but 
his  chief  interest  lay  in  his  vessels.  To  him  and 
his  wife  were  born  two  children,  George  and 
Henry  D.  1 

The  latter  spent  his  youth  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  attended  the  public  schools  there.  He 
was  but  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  when,  in  1863,  he 
jonied  the  American  navy  for  service  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  thus  engaged  for  a  year,  and 
when  President  Lincoln  issued  his  last  call  for 
troops  to  serve  for  thirty  days  Mr.  Callard  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Seventy-fourth  New  York  State 
Militia,  with  which  he  was  connected  during  the 
time  designated.  After  the  close  of  hostilities  he 
returned  to  Buffalo,  and  in  1866  came  to  the 
west,  being  then  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Making  his  way  to  Chicago,  he 
secured  a  position  as  fireman  on  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  and  later  was -promoted  to  engineer. 
For  the  past  thirty  years,  however,  he  has  been  an 
engineer  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  en¬ 
tering  the  services  of  that  company  in  November, 
1873.  He  continued  to  make  his  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago  until  1897,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Michigan  City  division  of  the  road,  and  has  since 
lived  in  this  place.  No'  higher  testimonial  of 
capability,  of  efficiency  and  of  promptness  could 
be  given  than  the  fact  that  he  has  been  so  long 
retained  in  one  employ. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1871,  Mr.  Callard 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Slack  and 
they  now  have  two  children:  George  Henry, 
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and  Alice  M.,  the  former  now  manager  for  Swift 
&  Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Hadden,  of  Englewood,  Illinois,  by 
whom  he  has  one  son,  Henry  G.  Alice  M.,  is 
the  wife  of  George  Goring,  of  West  Pullman, 
Illinois,  and  they  have  two  children,  George  and 
Millard  Francis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callard  attend  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  His  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  while 
living  in  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  where 
he  still  owns  a  good  home. 

HENRY  J.  SCHREIBER,  a  molder  in  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Works  at  Michigan  City, 
is  a  native  son  of  this  city  and  has  lived  here  all 
his  life,  enjoying  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
his  business  associates  and  social  acquaintances. 
He  began  learning  his  trade  when  a  boy,  and  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  connected 
with  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Company.  He  is  a 
conscientious  and  diligent  workman,  taking  pride 
in  the  daily  work  of  his  hands,  which  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  the  good  citizen  in  every  activity  of 
life.  He  has  also  performed  his  share  of  the  du¬ 
ties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a  unit  of  the 
municipal  organism,  and  for  two  terms  was  en¬ 
rolled  with  the  city  fathers  and  assisted  in  the 
furthering  of  improvements  and  civic  progress. 

Mr.  Schreiber  was  born  in  Michigan  City, 
January  13,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Nieman)  Schreiber,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  their  three  children  now  living.  His  father 
was  bom  in  Germany,  and  the  history  of  the 
family  can  not  be  traced  beyond  the  grandfather, 
who  died  in  Germany  and  was  the  father  of  a 
small  family.  Henry  Schreiber  followed  various 
pursuits  in  his  native  land  and  in  1859,  s00n  after 
his  marriage,  came  to  America  and  located  in 
Michigan  City,  where  he  was  killed  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  in  i860,  eleven  weeks  before  his 
son  Henry  J.  was  born,  and  when  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  old.  His  wife,  who  was  also 
a  native  of  Germany,  married  again,  her  second 
husband  being  Fred  Schwark,  and  the  following 
children  were  bom  to  this  union:  Emma  and 
Fred  who  lost  their  lives  by  drowning,  at  the  re¬ 
spective  ages  of  eleven  and  nine  years ;  Elizabeth, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  McCrory ;  John,  who 
married  Minnie  Ackerman ;  Lewis,  who  married 
Emma  Kruesel ;  Ida,  the  wife  of  Albert  LUley ; 
and  Minnie,  the  wife  of  Avery  Wood.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  in  the  fall  of  1900, 
when  about  sixty-five  years  old,  and  Mr.  Schwark 
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died  in  1902,  when  past  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Henry  J.  Schreiber  was  reared  in  Michigan 
City  and  attended  the  public  schools.  For  four 
years  he  was  foreman  of  the  lumber  yard  of  Cut¬ 
ler  &  Savage,  and  then  began  learning  the  mold- 
er’s  trade  in  the  shops  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car  Company.  He  soon  proved  himself  an 
efficient  workman,  and  he  has  been  one  of  their 
most  faithful  and  most  reliable  employes  for 
twenty-four  years. 

On  November  18,  1882,  Mr.  Schreiber  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Minnie  Laborn,  a  daughter  of  Fred 
and  Minnie  Laborn.  Seven  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schreiber,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Elizabeth  died  in  infancy ;  Lil¬ 
lian  is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  City  high 
school  and  is  a  teacher  in  the  Tryon  public 
school;  Arthur  is  attending  high  school,  and 
Henry,  William,  Wilhelmina  and  John  are  also 
in  school.  Mr.  Schreiber  affiliates  with  the  Royal 
Arcanum  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or¬ 
der  of  Elks.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat  in 
politics.  He  has  served  two  terms  in  the  city 
council,  being  a  representative  from  the  fourth 
ward,  which  is  the  municipal  division  in  which 
he  was  born.  He  built  his  present  comfortable 
home  at  208  West  Baltimore  street  in  1893.  He 
formerly  lived  in  the  fifth  ward,  on  Hendricks 
avenue,  where  he  built  two  homes,  but  he  has 
since  sold  these. 

FRANK  E.  OSBORN.  Indiana  has  al¬ 
ways  been  distinguished  for  the  high  rank  of  her 
bench  and  bar.  While  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state  in  the  last  half  century  has  been 
most  marvelous  viewed  from  any  standpoint,  yet 
of  no  one  class  of  her  citizenship  has  she  greater 
reason  for  just  pride  than  Her  judges  and  at¬ 
torneys.  In  Frank  E.  Osborn  we  find  united 
many  of  the  rare  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a 
successful  lawyer.  He  has  those  solid  and  more 
substantial  qualities  which  shine  with  a  constant 
lustre,  shedding  light  in  the  dark  places  with 
steadiness  and  continuity  rather  than  those  bril¬ 
liant,  dazzling  and  meteoric  qualities  which  are 
sometimes  seen  on  the  legal  horizon.  He  has 
that  rare  ability  of  saying  in  a  convincing  way 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  His  mind  is 
analytical,  logical  and  inductive,  and  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  law  he  combines  a  famil¬ 
iarity  with  statutory  law  and  a  sober,  clear  judg¬ 
ment  which  makes  him  a  formidable  adversary  in 
legal  combat. 


Mr.  Osborn  was  bom  in  Essex,  now  Morgan 
township,  in  Porter  county,  Indiana,  September 
1 7,  1857.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Osborn,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  whence 
he  removed  to  Ohio  with  his  parents,  and  on  at¬ 
taining  his  majority  he  removed  to  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  becoming  one  of  its  earliest  set¬ 
tlers.  In  1840  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  where 
he  spent  his  remaining  days,  and  here  as  in  other 
localities  in  which  he  lived  he  always  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming. 

Jason  Osborn,  the  father  of  Frank  E.  Os¬ 
born,  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1840,  the  family  home  being  established  in  Clin¬ 
ton  township.  After  his  marriage  he  purchased  a 
farm  just  across  the  line  in  Porter  county,  a  part 
of  it  also  lying  in  LaPorte  county.  He  was  a 
successful  man  and  lived  continuously  upon  his 
farm  until  1901,  when  he  retired  from  active  bus¬ 
iness  life  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  town 
of  Wanatah,  LaPorte  county,  where  he  died  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1903.  In  his  early  man¬ 
hood  he  had  wedded  Eliza  C.  Graham,  who  was 
bom  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  and  is  now 
living  at  Wanatah.  Her  people  were  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  her  father  was  at  one  time  a  slave¬ 
owner  there. 

Frank  E.  Osborn  attended  the  country 
schools  and  also  the  academy  at  Wanatah.  He 
pursued  a  general  course  of  study  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Normal  College  at  Valparaiso  in 
1875-6,  and  previous  to  entering  that  institution 
and  for  two  years  subsequent  to  his  course  there 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school.  Mr.  Osborn  took 
up  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  W.  E. 
Pinney  at  Valparaiso,  who  directed  his  reading 
for  six  months,  after  which  he  went  to  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Michigan,  and  was  for  one  year  a  student  in 
the  law  department  of  the  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  there.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  came  to  LaPorte  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
the  firm  of  Weir  &  Biddle  in  April,  1879.  He 
applied  himself  assiduouly  to  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  November. 
1880,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  although  he  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  firm  of  Weir  &  Biddle  until  the 
1st  of  Jahuary,  1882.  He  then  entered  into  part¬ 
nership  with  David  J.  Wile,  which  relation  was 
maintained  until  the  1st  of  January,  1887.  Mr. 
Osborn  then  practiced  alone  until  1891,  when  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  John  C.  Richter, 
now  circuit  judge,  being  thus  associated  in  his 
business  for  two  years.  He  then  practiced  alone 
again  \mtil  May,  1896,  when  he  formed  a  part- 
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nership  with  H.  W.  Salwasser,  which  continued 
until  1901,  and  he  is  now  alone  in  the  general 
practice  of  law,  having  the  largest  clientage  of 
any  member  of  the  bar  at  LaPorte.  His  work  is 
conducted  systematically  and  carefully,  enabling 
him  to  accomplish  a  very  large  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  an  experienced  assistant  aiding  him 
in  preparing  pleadings  and  to  make  researches 
into  law  cases  and  other  details,  thus  allowing 
Mr.  Osborn  to  devote  his  time  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  features  of  his  practice.  He  is  a  very 
energetic,  hard-working  man,  resourceful  and 
successful,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  ranks  among  the 
best  in  the  state.  Above  pettifogging  or  chican¬ 
ery,  he  conducts  his  cases  earnestly,  honestly  and 
skilfully.  He  is  an  impressive  and  logical  rea- 
soner,  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  law, 
quick  to  grasp  the  points  in  the  case  and  adroit  in 
presenting  them. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January,  1882,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Osborn  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clark,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  families 
of  LaPorte  county.  Her  grandfather,  Marcena 
Clark,  located  here  at  a  very  early  day.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Osborn  have  been  born  four  sons :  Lee 
L.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  and  now 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  is  preparing  for  the 
bar  at  Ann  Arbor;  Gordon  C.,  aged  seventeen 
years ;  Kenneth  D.,  a  youth  of  thirteen  years ;  and 
F.  Leslie,  who  at  the  age  of  eleven  completes  the 
family. 

Mr.  Osborn  owns  one  of  the  finest  residences 
in  LaPorte  and  also  some  valuable  farm  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  county.  In  his  political  views  he  has 
always  been  a  Republican,  but  never  an  aspirant 
for  office.  He  was  at  one  time  appointed  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney,  but  otherwise  has  held  no 
public  office.  Prominent  in  the  Odd  Fellows 
society,  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  his  lodge  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  acting  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  when  ‘  the  Odd  Fellows  building  was 
erected  in  LaPorte.  He  also  held  membership 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity  and  the 
Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  has 
proved  himself,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  an 
earnest,  honest,  upright  man  and  a  citizen  of 
whom  any  community  might  justly  feel  proud. 

JAMES  H.  BUCK,  president  of  the  LaPorte 
Savings  Bank,  has  lived  in  LaPorte  county  prac¬ 
tically  all  his  life  of  sixty  years,  and  is  a  son  of 
an  old  settler.  While  farming  has  been  his  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation,  in  which  pursuit  he  has  taken 
rank  among  the  premier  farmers  of  the  county,  he 
has  also  been  a  business  man  of  ability.  He  has 


been  at  the  head  of  the  above  mentioned  bank  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  flourishing 
financial  institutions  of  northern  Indiana,  with 
ample  capital  and  resources,  with  substantial  and 
conservative  men  as  backing  and  managers,  and 
of  much  influence  in  business  and  industrial 
circles. 

Mr.  Buck  is  the  fourth  of  six  children  bom 
to  Alvin  and  Alvira  (Wadsworth)  Buck,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Worthington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1797,  and  died  in  LaPorte 
county  in  1881,  and  the  latter  was  bom  in  North 
Becket,  Massachusetts,  in  1810,  and  died  in  La¬ 
Porte  county  in  1896.  Alvin  Buck  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  in  1838,  so  that  he  is  listed  among 
the  old  settlers.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  a  man  of 
high  character  and  respected  throughout  the 
county  where  he  lived  so  many  years.  Three  of 
the  children  are  still  living:  Joseph  W. ;  Mrs. 
Florence  Witwer,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  and  James  H. 

James  H.  Buck  was  born  in  LaPorte  county, 
August  24,  1842,  hardly  a  decade  after  the  first 
settlers  broke  ground  for  the  city  of  LaPorte, 
and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  county  was  still 
prairie  or  woodland.  Mr.  Buck  was  a  lad  of 
eight  years  before  the  first  successful  railroad 
traversed  LaPorte  county.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  attending  the  early  schools  of  the  locality 
and  also  the  Valparaiso  schools.  He  was  just 
twenty  years  old,  in  August,  1862,  when  he  en¬ 
listed  in  Company  C,  Seventy-second  Illinois 
Volunteers,  and  he  was  in  three  years’  service, 
receiving  his  discharge  in  August,  1865,  at  Vicks¬ 
burg.  He  was  advanced  in  rank,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge  was  second  lieutenant  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  participated  in  {he  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
and  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  besides  minor  engagements.  In  the 
fall  of  1866  he  received  an  appointment  as  United 
States  assessor  for  the  Fifth  Missouri  district, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  for  three 
years.  He  then  returned  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1869,  and  since  that  time  has  been  mainly  engaged 
in  farming.  He  owns  one  of  the  fine  farms  of 
the  county,  consisting  of  four  hundred  acres,  and 
its  well  improved  acres  are  valuable  and  produc¬ 
tive.  In  1885  Mr.  Buck  moved  into  the  city  of 
LaPorte,  from  which  point  he  has  superintended 
his  business  and  farming  affairs.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  LaPorte  Savings  Bank  in  1890, 
and  has  remained  such  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Buck  was  married  in  1869  to  Mrs.  Celia 
Hamilton,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
who  died  in  the  service  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  have  three  children:  Mrs. 
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H.  W.  Wilson,  of  Michigan  City;  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Bartholomew,  of  Michigan  City ;  and  Patti  O., 
living  at  home.  Mr.  Buck  is  a  Republican,  and 
affiliates  with  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  41,  F.  &  A. 
M.,  and  Patton  Post  No.  141,  G.  A.  R.  He  is  a 
successful  man,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
his  worth  and  ability  have  gained  him  esteem  and 
recognition  as  a  loyal  citizen,  kind  friend  and 
worker  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  ideals. 

MILTON  W.  LEWIS  is  one  of  the  native 
sons  of  LaPorte  county  and  a  self-made  man 
whose  efforts  have  been  the  potent  factors  in 
winning  him  success.  His  ambition  has  been  to 
provide  a  good  home  for  his  family  and  to  supply 
them  with  all  that  promotes  true  happiness,  and 
to  this  end  he  has  so  directed  his  labors  that  they 
have  been  crowned  with  prosperity. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  bom  in  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship,  May  4,  1857.  His  father,  Joseph  S.  Lewis, 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  in  that  state  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Lucinda  A.  Havens.  In  their  early  mar¬ 
ried  life  they  came  to  the  west,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  he  was  a  sailor  on  the  lakes.  He  lived 
in  this  county  when  pioneer  conditions  made  it  a 
frontier  region.  There  were  still  many  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  wild  game  of  various 
kinds  could  be  had  in  abundance,  including  deer, 
which  were  frequently  shot  by  the  early  settlers. 
His  political  support  was  given  the  Whig  party 
until  the  organization  of  the  new  Republican 
party,  when  he  joined  its  ranks  and  continued  to 
follow  its  banners  until  his  death.  His  wife  was 
born,  reared  and  educated  in  Ohio,  and  by  her 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  five  are  yet 
living :  Leonard  W.,  who  is  a  landlord  residing  in 
Frankford,  Kansas;  Francis  D.,  who  is  married 
and  is  engaged  in  the  city  express  business  in 
Chicago ;  Milton  W. ;  Olive  G.,  the  wife  of  James 
G.  Thomas,  the  proprietor  of  Hotel  Thomas  of 
Westville ;  and  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  who  is  married  and 
makes  his  home  in  Chicago.  When  called  to 
their  final  rest,  the  remains  of  the  parents  were 
interred  in  the  Westville  cemetery.  The  father 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Seminole  war  and  also  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  ever  a  most  loyal  de¬ 
fender  of  his  country  and  her  best  interests. 

Milton  W.  Lewis  was  reared  in  LaPorte 
county  in  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads,  and 
his  early  education,  acquired  in  the  common 
schools,  was  supplemented  by  a  brief  course  of 
study  under  Professor  Lairci,  of  the  Westville 
high  school.  He  started  out  upon  his  business 
career  empty-handed,  but  to-day  is  one  of  the 


prosperous  farmers  of  the  county,  and  all  that  he 
now  possesses  has  been  acquired  through  his  own 
enterprising  efforts.  Realizing  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  wealth  and  that  “there  is  no  ex¬ 
cellence  without  labor,”  he  has  labored  untir¬ 
ingly  and  his  strenuous  life  has  resulted  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  competence  which  enables  him 
to  supply  his  children  with  all  the  necessities  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  M. 
Loomis,  one  of  the  most  estimable  ladies  of  New 
Durham  township,  the  wedding  taking  place  on 
the  nth  of  November,  1883.  Their  marriage  was 
blessed  with  three  sons.  Claude  E.,  the  eldest,  is 
a  member  of  the  LaPorte  high  school  of  the  class 
of  1904,  and  will  probably  enter  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  completion  of  his  public  school  course, 
for  he  has  manifested  a  desire  to  become  an  elec¬ 
trical  engineer.  The  other  sons,  Leroy  G.  and 
Wesley  D.,  are  pupils  of  Clinton  township 
schools.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  born  near  Westville, 
Indiana,  January  18,  1861,  a  daughter  of  Ralph 
and  Kate  S.  (Knight)  Loomis,  who  were  prom¬ 
inent  and  well  known  citizens  of  this  county. 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  a  lady  of  innate  refinement  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  a  woman  whom  to 
know  was  to  respect  and  admire.  Her  interest 
centered  in  her  home  and  church,  she  being  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  her  husband  and  children.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1903,  she  was  called  to  her  final 
rest.  In  speaking  of  her  demise  the  Westville 
Indicator  said:  “The  last  sad  rites  over  the  in¬ 
animate  clay  of  the  late  Mrs.  Milton  Lewis  were 
held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  West¬ 
ville,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Rodgers  officiating.  An 
immense  congregation  was  present  to  testify  their 
respect  to  the  dead.  A  beautiful  floral  pillow  and 
a  profusion  of  flowers  literally  covered  the 
casket.” 

Florence  M.  Lewis  was  born  near  Westville, 
Indiana,  January  18,  1861,  and  was  married  to 
Milton  W.  Lewis,  November  11,  1883,  at  Con¬ 
stantine,  Michigan.  She  united  with  the  church 
at  Clinton  early  in  life  and  was  always  a  devoted 
Christian.  She  was  a  kind  and  loving  wife  and 
mother,  a  faithful  and  sincere  friend.  Her 
memory  remains,  however,  as  a  blessed  benedic¬ 
tion  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  her  good  deeds  and 
kindly  spirit  will  be  cherished  for  years  to  come 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  enjoyed  her  friend¬ 
ship.  Her  loss  came  an  as  an  almost  unbearable 
blow  to  her  family,  but  Mr.  Lewis  bravely  took 
up  the  burden  of  life  and  is  putting  forth  earnest 
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efforts  to  rear  his  sons  in  a  manner  that  will 
make  them  useful  and  honorable  men. 

His  farm  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  acres  lying  in  Clinton  and  New  Durham 
townships  and  is  rich  and  productive,  returning 
to  him  golden  harvests  for  the  care  and  labor 
he  bestows  upon  them.  He  is  a  Republican,  and 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field.  Fraternally,  he  is  connected  with  West- 
ville  Lodge  No.  309,  K.  P.,  in  which  he  has  been 
chancellor  commander  and  prelate,  and  is  now 
past  chancellor  and  master  of  finance.  He  was 
also  a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge  at  Indianapolis, 
and  he  holds  membership  relations  with  the  Rath- 
bone  Sisters,  No.  273,  of  Westville.  He  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Westville, 
and  is  serving  as  a  steward  and  on  the  official 
board.  His  life  has  been  honorable,  his  actions 
manly  and  sincere,  and  in  his  business  relations 
he  is  active  and  energetic,  and  in  his  dealings 
straightforward  and  trustworthy. 

WILLARD  W.  PLACE..  Upon  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  younger  element  of  a  community  falls 
the  robe  of  responsibility,  and  much  depends  on 
their  lives  as  good  and  worthy  citizens.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  W.  Place  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  well  known 
families  of  LaPorte  and  St.  Joseph  counties.  He 
was  born  in  Johnson  township,  LaPorte  county, 
December  21,  1869,  being  the  eldest  of  the  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  born  to 
Benjamin  F.  and  Lizzie  W.  (Wisenbaug)  Place. 
The  succinct  history  of  the  Place  family  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  sketch  of  V.  E.  Wilkinson,  of  New 
Durham  township,  whose  wife  was  a  Place. 

Mr.  Place  was  reared  in  the  locality  of  his 
birth,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools. 
He  has  been  reared  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  was 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  that  he  took  charge  of  the 
estate,  so  that  much  responsibility  has  rested  on 
his  shoulders.  He  inherited  a  quarter  interest 
in  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  incum¬ 
brances,  and  he  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
successful  and  industrious.  The  children,  at 
the  death  of  their  parents,  met  together  in  coun¬ 
cil  and  agreed  to  settle  each  one's  share  without 
the  intervention  of  legal  talent,  and  this  they  ac¬ 
complished. 

Mr.  Place  married  Miss  Clara  A.  Ellsworth, 
June  23,  1 897,  and  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  have  been  born  to  them:  Ellsworth 
B.,  Wilbur  J.,  Claire  E.  and  Mary.  Mrs.  Place 
was  bom  in  Summit  county.  New  Jersey,  June 
3.  1874,  and  first  came  to  LaPorte  county  when  a 
little  girl.  She  afterward  returned  to  New  Jersey 


and  made  her  home  with  her  grandmother  and 
her  aunt  until  1890.  She  was  educated  in  the 
east,  and  her  last  four  years  of  schooling,  her 
high  school  course,  was  received  at  LaPorte,  In¬ 
diana.  She  was  a  teacher  for  two  years  in  La¬ 
Porte  county,  one  year  in  Johnson  and  one  year 
in  Pleasant  township.  In  manner  Mrs.  Place  is 
most  genial  and  cordial,  and  makes  her  home  her 
paradise. 

Mr.  Place  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland,  and  has  been 
selected  as  delegate  to  county  conventions  at 
various  times.  In  1893  he  was  elected  trustee  of 
Johnson  township,  and  held  the  office  for  six 
years.  He  has  always  stanchly  upheld  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Place  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
Walkerton,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Place  are 
now  the  owners  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  good  land,  and  he,  being  one  of  the 
younger  men  of  his  township,  prosecutes  his 
labors  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  gets  good 
returns  for  his  work.  They  are  a  most  worthy 
young  couple,  of  good  families,  and  are  highly 
deserving  of  a  place  in  this  history. 

HENRY  HERROLD  is  one  of  the  extensive 
landowners  and  leading  stock-raisers  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  LaPorte  county,  his  possessions  here  ag¬ 
gregating  about  eight  hundred  acres.  He  has 
so  directed  his  labors  and  utilized  his  time  as  to 
accumulate  a  handsome  competence,  and  his  life 
work  should  serve  to  encourage  and  inspire 
others  who  have  no  inheritance  to  aid  them  as 
they  start  out  to  make  their  own  way  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Herrold  is  of  German  lienage,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  of  the  sterling  traits  of  character  of 
his  Teutonic  ancestry.  He  was  born  in  Vinton 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  25th,  of  June,  1838.  His 
father,  Jacob  Herrold,  was  also  a  native  of  Ohio, 
born  in  1805,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1877. 
He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  industrious  and 
resolute  in  all  of  his  work,  and  thus  he  won  for 
himself  a  comfortable  competence.  The  year 
1854  witnessed  his  arrival  in  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  where  he  purchased  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  partially  improved 
land,  to  which  he  afterward  added  until  his  farm 
comprised  four  hundred  acres.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  and  keen  discrimination  and 
unfaltering  energy,  and  upon  those  qualities  as  a 
foundation  he  budded  his  success.  All  respected 
him  for  his  genuine  worth  of  character  as  well  as 
for  the  successful  life  he  lived.  In  politics  he 
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was  a  Jackson  Democrat,  and  ardently  supported 
those  principles.  In  his  religious  views  he  was 
a  Methodist  and  lived  fully  up  to  the  teachings 
of  his  church.  Although  the  original  German 
spelling  of  the  name  was  Herrolt,  it  was  Angli¬ 
cized  to  its  present  form,  and  it  became  a  most 
honored  name  in  LaPorte  county  on  account  of 
the  blameless  life  led  by  Jacob  Herrold.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  M  inturn,  and  unto  them  were  born 
nine  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  mother  was 
bom  near  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  in  1814, 
and  died  in  1898.  A  beautiful  stone  marks  the 
last  resting  place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrold  in 
New  Durham  cemetery. 

Henry  Herrold  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  years 
when  he  came  to  LaPorte  county.  His  early  edu¬ 
cational  privileges  were  very  limited,  but  he  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  through  read¬ 
ing,  experience  and  observation  has  become  a 
well  informed  man,  displaying  marked  practical 
learning  in  his  business  career.  He  is  keen  in  his 
judgments,  correct  in  his  views  and  methodical 
in  his  actions.  He  had  to  begin  his  business 
career  empty-handed,  having  no  special  family 
or  pecuniary  advantages  to  aid  him,  and  he 
worked  by  the  month  as  a  farm  hand  at  fifteen 
dollars  per  month.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
he  had  forty-five  dollars,  having  saved  all  that 
he  had  earned.  Economy,  industry  and  capable 
management  have  formed  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  As  he  found  opportunity  he  has  made  ju¬ 
dicious  investments  in  real  estate,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  eight  hundred  acres  of  very  valuable 
and  productive  land,  which  returns  to  him  a 
splendid  income. 

Mr.  Herrold  was  married,  March  3,  1863,  to 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Herrold,  who  was  born  in  Athens 
county,  Ohio,  January  29,  1839,  and  is  the  second 
of  eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six  daughters, 
born  to  David  and  Mary  (Dorr)  Herrold.  On 
the  maternal  side  she  is  of  English  lineage.  The 
Dorrs  were  prominent  in  colonial  days  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  family  was 
represented  in  the  patriot  army  in  the  war  for  in¬ 
dependence,  so  that  Mrs.  Herrold  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Her  grandfather  Dorr  was  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  some  of  the  continental  scrip.  Mrs. 
Herrold  remained  in  her  native  county  until  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  attended  the  common 
schools.  To  her  husband  she  has  been  a  most 
faithful  companion  and  helpmate  on  life's  jour¬ 
ney.  It  was  in  1853  that  she  came  with  her  par¬ 
ents  to  New  Durham  township,  LaPorte  county, 


where  her  father  purchased  two  hundred  and 
five  acres  of  land,  but  later  he  sold  that  property 
and  invested  his  money  in  land  in  Sac  county, 
Iowa.  Her  father  was  in  early  life  a  Whig,  but 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  party  voted  with  the 
new  Republican  party.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
held  membership  in  the  Methodist  church.  The 
latter  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1818,  and  died  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1871. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrold  have  been  bom 
four  children,  a  son  and  three  daughters,  and 
three  are  yet  living.  The  first  two  were  twins, 
but  the  sister  died.  The  brother  is  Charles  E. 
Herrold,  one  of  the  progressive  young  business 
men  of  Westville.  He  was  educated  in  the  high 
school  of  Westville,  and  the  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso.  He  married  Miss  Emma  Reynolds. 
Effie  Alice  is  the  wife  of  George  L.  Thompson, 
an  insurance  agent  residing  at  Westville,  and  they 
have  five  children:  Mary  and  Margery,  Henry 
H.,  DeVere  and  Nettie.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  a 
teacher  in  Porter  and  LaPorte  counties  for  five 
years  prior  to  her  marriage.  Nettie  Bell  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Martin,  of  Michigan  City.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  University 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  is  now  a  successful  physician. 
They  have  four  daughters:  Ramona,  Frances, 
Dorothy  and  Hester.  Mrs.  Martin  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Westville  high  school  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  afterward  entered  the 
high  school  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  she  won 
a  gold  medal  for  being  the  best  student  in  liter¬ 
ature.  She  afterward  became  principal  of  the 
Westville  public  schools  and  was  also  a  teacher 
in  the  city  schools  of  Elkhart.  Dr.  Martin  and 
his  wife  hold  membership  relations  with  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  she  is  now  serving 
as  lady  commander  of  the  organization  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City. 

Mr.  Herrold  is  independent  in  politics,  sup¬ 
porting  the  candidates  whom  he  thinks  best  quali¬ 
fied  for  office.  His  wife  belongs  to  the  Method¬ 
ist  church,  which  she  joined  when  fifteen  years 
of  age.  His  attention  has  been  largely  given  to 
his  business  affairs,  and  in  addition  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  large  farm  he  is  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  stock,  which  he  ships  to  the  Chicago 
market.  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  in  his  county,  and  his  business  methods 
have  ever  been  straightforward  and  honorable. 
He  raises  stock  of  only  high  grades,  and  he  keeps 
everything  about  his  place  in  good  condition, 
neatness  and  thrift  characterizing  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  large  farm.  He  has  certainly  gained 
well  deserved  success. 
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CHARLES  DEAN  HEWS,  M.  D.,  who  for 
thirty-four  years  has  been  the  leading  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Roseland,  Chicago,  and  who  took 
up  his  location  in  that  village  long  before  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  limits  of  Chicago,  is  a  native 
of  LaPorte  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
of  the  county,  his  long  and  successful  professional 
career  being  a  credit  to  himself  and  an  honor  to 
the  county  from  whose  bounds  he  went  forth  to 
gain  position  and  influence  among  his  fellow 
men. 

He  was  bom  at  LaPorte,  April  5,  1846,  being 
a  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Burson  and  Jane  Elizabeth 
(Spalding)  Hews.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  the  early  thirties,  when 
northern  Indiana  was  for  the  most  part  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  with  no  highways  of  commerce  and  few 
other  conveniences  of  civilization,  he  brought  his 
wife  through  the  forest  on  a  sled,  and  made  set¬ 
tlement  in  LaPorte  county.  He  was  by  profes¬ 
sion  a  physician,  but  on  his  arrival  in  LaPprte  he 
kept  a  country  store  for  a  few  years,  although 
he  was  one  of  the  familiar  and  popular  medical 
practitioners  of  the  county  for  many  years  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  LaPorte,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  also  died  there.  The 
old  Hews  homestead  at  101  Main  street,  La¬ 
Porte,  where  reside  two  of  the  children,  Mrs. 
Mary  Service  and  Miss  Kittie  Hews,  is  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  and  attractive  of  LaPorte's 
many  fine  homes. 

Dr.  Hews  has  had  an  interesting  career.  He 
was  reared  in  LaPorte,  and  attended  for  some 
time  Hillsdale  (Michigan)  College.  About  the 
time  he  was  eighteen  years  old  there  came  Lin¬ 
coln's  call  for  volunteers  for  a  hundred  days' 
service,  and  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty-eighth  Indiana  Infantry,  at  La¬ 
Porte,  under  Captain  Patton  and  Colonel  Shan¬ 
non,  both  LaPorte  men.  He  was  in  the  army 
for  only  the  length  of  his  enlistment,  but  was  sent 
south  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  almost 
to  Chattanooga,  and  was  engaged  in  several 
skirmishes,  once  being  hit  on  the  leg  by  a  spent 
minie  ball.  His  most  exciting  war  experience 
was  the  time  his  company  was  surprised  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  Forrest's  raiders  and  had  all  their 
arms  and  equipments  taken  from  them.  He  also 
participated  in  the  engagement  at  Elk  River 
Bridge,  Tennessee.  As  a  memorial  of  his  time 
spent  in  defense  of  the  union  he  has  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  thanks  from  President  Lincoln  for  his 
services. 

Dr.  Hews  returned  from  the  war  and  at  once 
took  up  his  literary  studies  in  the  old  Chicago 


University.  He  practiced  medicine  a  while  at 
Marengo,  Illinois,  and  then  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1870.  In  the  same  year  he  located  at  Roseland, 
Cook  county,  but  now  a  part  of  Chicago,  and  this 
has  been  the  scene  of  his  activities  ever  since.  His 
practice  is  in  both  general  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  he  has  always  been  prosperous  and  popular 
in  his  profession.  His  offices  are  at  moo  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  and  his  beautiful  residence  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  street  and 
Michigan  avenue. 

Dr.  Hews  is  and  always  has  been  an  ardent 
Democrat.  In  1876  he  was  elected  trustee  for 
the  town  of  Hyde  Park  and  served  two  terms. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  appropria¬ 
tions  for  improvement  of  streets  in  his  part  of 
the  city  and  in  other  ways  promoting  its  growth. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society 
and  the  Illinois  Medical  Society,  and  is  president 
of  the  Scientific  Research  Society;  and  affiliates 
with  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  has  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Carrie  Wilkinson,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

J.  J.  PFAU,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of 
Scipio  township,  claims  Ohio  as  his  native  state, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Cleveland,  April  14, 
1855.  parents,  Jacob  and  Mary  (Meyers) 
Pfau,  were  both  natives  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
the  former  born  in  1834,  the  latter  in  1832.  In 
early  life  they  came  to  the  United  States  and 
made  their  home  in  Illinois  for  many  years.  The 
father  died  on  the  3d  of  August,  1890,  and  the 
mother  passed  away  in  1896.  They  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  Mr.  Pfau 
is  the  eldest,  the  others  being  Anna,  born  in  1857 ; 
Fred,  bom  in  1859 ;  Carrie,  born  in  1861 ;  Albert, 
born  in  1863;  Adeline,  who  was  bom  in  1865 
and  died  on  the  20th  of  June,  1891 ;  Emma 
Louise,  born  in  October,  1867;  George  Henry, 
bom  December  1,  1869;  Lizzie  Bell,  born  in 
October,  1871 ;  Hattie,  who  was  born  in  1873  an<^ 
died  in  December,  1899  J  Emma,  born  September 
22,  1876;  and  Susan  Helen,  bom  July  4,  1878.  . 

J.  J.  Pfau  spent  his  boyhood  in  his  native 
state,  and  in  1870  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removal  to  Plano,  Illinois,  and  later  to 
Odell,  that  state,  where  he  continued  to  make  his 
home  until  coming  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
in  the  spring  of  1903.  In  Scipio  township  he 
purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
acres,  and  now  devotes  his  time  and  attention  to 
its  cultivation  and  improvement.  In  early  life 
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he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  and  has  since 
followed  that  occupation  to  some  extent,  though 
he  also  engaged  in  farming  while  a  resident  of 
Illinois. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1876,  at  Cayuga, 
Illinois,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pfau 
and  Miss  Lauretta  Skinner,  who  was  bom  at 
Troy,  Ohio,  November  25,  1850,  a  daughter  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Schafer)  Skinner,  who 
are  now  living  retired  in  Pontiac,  Illinois.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pfau  have  no  children  of  their  own,  but 
have  adopted  two:  Earl  Spalding,  now  twenty- 
two  years  of  age;  and  Lizzie  Davidson,  aged 
eighteen. 

Politically  Mr.  Pfau  is  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  religiously  both  he  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Pontiac,  Illinois.  They  are  earnest  Christian 
people,  and  wherever  known  are  held  in  high  re¬ 
gard  on  account  of  their  sterling  worth  and  many 
excellencies  of  character. 

AMBROSE  PORTER  WHITE,  a  coal  and 
hay  merchant  and  doing  a  general  teaming  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  comer  of  Sixty-third  street  and  Ash¬ 
land  boulevard,  Chicago,  but  who  is  a  native  of 
and  was  for  many  years  a  farmer  of  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  comes  from  one  of  the  old  La¬ 
Porte  county  families.  His  father,  Dr.  Jacob 
H.  White,  was  bom  near  Utica,  New  York,  July 
2,  1817,  but  came  to  the  west  and  located  in  La¬ 
Porte  county  in  the  early  thirties,  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  sparse  and  scattered.  He  was  then  a 
young  man  and  unmarried.  He  took  up  a  farm 
in  Scipio  township,  and  in  addition  to  its  duties 
continued  his  medical  studies,  whch  he  had  be¬ 
gun  in  New  York.  He  soon  qualified  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  popular  practicing  physicians  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  although  he  always  retained  his  residence  on 
a  farm,  which  he  regarded  as  the  proper  place  to 
rear  his  boys.  He  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  otherwise  prominent  in  the  locality.  He  died 
in  October,  1880.  Dr.  White  married  Miss  Abbie 
Closser,  who  was  born  in  1820,  and  died  in  Cool 
Spring  township,  LaPorte  county,  in  March, 
1902.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Closser,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  LaPorte  county,  and  a  sister 
of  Nicholas  Closser,  a  leading  farmer  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  Clossers  are  among  the  best  known  of 
the  old-timers  of  LaPorte  county,  and  Nicholas 
Closser’s  sons,  Sylvanus  and  Jerome,  are  retired 
and  respected  citizens  of  LaPorte,  while  Daniel 
resides  at  Kingsbury,  this  county. 


Ambrose  P.  White  was  bom  in  Scipio  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  December  2,  1847,  and 
was  reared  with  farm  surroundings  and  gained 
his  education  in  the  country.  When  a  young 
man  he  began  farming  for  himself  in  Cool  Spring 
township,  where  his  brother,  Daniel  A.  White, 
and  other  members  of  the  family  still  live.  He 
was  a  farmer  there  until  1886,  when  he  removed 
to  Will  county,  Illinois,  near  Joliet,  and  for  the 
next  thirteen  years  farmed  and  ran  a  dairy.  In 
1899  he  went  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  mentioned  above,  and  has  met  with  en¬ 
couraging  success  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a 
thorough  business  man,  and  has  the  push  and 
persevering  qualities  which  insure  his  further 
prosperity. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1866,  Mr.  White  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  who  was  bom  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  June  21,  1849,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann  (Richards)  Pierce. 
They  came  from  Ontario  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1854,  and  here  the  mother  died  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1871.  The  father  died  in  Chautauqua 
county,  Kansas,  in  September,  1902.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White  are  the  parents  of  seven  children: 
Mrs.  Ada  Feil,  Mrs.  Mabel  Patrick,  Garland, 
Claud,  Maud,  Edna  and  Arietta  White.  Mr. 
White  has  always  been  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  has  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  LaPorte 
county,  which  will  always  retain  its  place  in  his 
affections  for  that  reason  and  because  it  is  the 
scene  of  his  early  joys  and  associations. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PURDY  has  from  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  been  connected  with  the 
industry  of  chair-making  by  machinery,  for  at 
that  time  he  became  a  workman  in  his  grand¬ 
father's  factory,  and  as  the  years  have  passed 
his  usefulness  and  efficiency  have  increased  until 
he  now  holds  the  important  and  responsible  po¬ 
sition  of  superintendent  with  the  J.  S.  Ford- 
Johnson  Company,  chair  manufacturers,  at  Mich¬ 
igan  City. 

He  was  bom  at  Hunter,  Greene  county,  New 
York,  September  21,  1852,  his  parents  being 
Henry  E.  and  Mary  (Goodsell)  Purdy.  His 
grandfather,  Milton  A.  Purdy,  a  native  of  the 
Empire  state,  was  a  millwright,  machinist  and 
inventor.  While  residing  in  Hunter,  New  York, 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  and 
later  removed  with  his  family  to  Bedford,  Ohio, 
where  he  continued  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
together  with  building  chair  machinery  for  other 
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manufactories.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in 
Bedford,  the  former  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years,  while  the  latter  survived  him  for  a  few 
years.  They  reared  a  large  family.  The  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Purdy  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut. 

Henry  E.  Purdy,  the  father  of  Mr.  Purdy,  was 
born  in  Hunter,  New  York,  while  his  wife  was 
a  native  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He,  like 
his  father,  engaged  in  the  chair  business,  building 
machinery,  and  organizing  other  factories.  In 
1853,  he  removed  to  the  west,  locating  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  for  twelve  years,  until 
1865,  when  he  moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Ford  and  Johnson 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1868  he  came  to 
Michigan  City  for  that  company,  as  an  organizer, 
and  in  1870  went  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  six  months  in  the  same  capacity.  On  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  family  moved  to 
Constantine,  Michigan,  while  he  went  to  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  as  superintendent  of  a  chair  fac¬ 
tory  there.  Afterward  he  went  to  Constantine 
and  embarked  in  the  business  on  his  own  account, 
his  son  becoming  associated  with  him  under  the 
from  style  of  Cook,  Purdy  and  Son.  This  rela¬ 
tion  was  maintained  for  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Purdy  and  his  son  removed  to  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana,  where  they  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  chairs.  While  there  they  took  contracts  for 
manufacturing  for  the  J.  S.  Ford- Johnson  Com¬ 
pany,  from  whom  they  finally  received  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  bring  their  machinery  to  Michigan  City 
and  establish  a  plant.  The  terms  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  were  advantageous  and  were  therefore  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  in  1881  they  brought  their  machinery 
and  stock  to  this  city.  A  number  of  families 
also  came,  for  the  husbands  and  fathers  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Purdy  and  wished  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  business  relations  with  him.  Thus 
was  established  the  Hitchcock  Chair  Company. 
The  company  being  well  organized  Henry  E. 
Purdy  retired  from  the  superintendency,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  has  since  occupied  the 
position.  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Purdy  was  called  to 
her  final  rest  in  1893,  when  sixty-six  years  of 
age.  She  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Her  husband  still  survives  her,  and  is 
now  manufacturing  a  patented  chair-seat  routing 
machine. 

Charles  H.  Purdy  lived  in  Belford,  Ohio,  until 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  obtained  his  edu¬ 
cation  there  and  in  Columbus.  He  began  work¬ 
ing  in  his-  grandfather’s  chair  factory  when  but 


thirteen  years  of  age,  and  has  followed  the  busi¬ 
ness  continually  since.  He  applied  himself  dili¬ 
gently  to  the  mastery  of  the  work,  both  in  princi¬ 
ple  and  detail,  and  his  increasing  proficiency 
gained  him  added  responsibility  and  promotion 
until  in  1881  he  was  made  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  J.  S.  Ford-Johnson  Company,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1888,  when,  upon  his 
father’s  retirement,  he  succeeded  him  as  super¬ 
intendent  and  has  since  acted  in  that  position. 
During  this  period  the  business  has  developed 
from  an  enterprise  employing  twenty  men  until 
about  six  hundred  names  are  on  the  payroll.  Not 
a  little  of  the  success  can  be  attributed  to  the 
practical  efforts  of  Mr.  Purdy,  whose  thorough 
understanding  of  the  business  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  enables  him  so  to  direct  the  labors  of  the 
men  that  the  best  results  are  secured. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1882,  Mr.  Purdy 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Farg- 
her,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Angeline  (Chan¬ 
dler)  Fargher,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Three  children  have  been  bom  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Purdy :  Eloise  Fargher,  who  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1902,  when  eighteen  years  of  age;  Les¬ 
lie  Fargher,  who  was  graduated  from  the  high 
school  of  Michigan  City  in  June,  1903,  and  is  now 
a  student  at  Rockford  College,  at  Rockford,  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  and  Donald  Fargher,  who  is  a  student.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Purdy  hold  membership  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  an  elder. 
He  also  belongs  to  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A. 
M.,  and  to  the  North  American  Union,  and  politi¬ 
cally  is  a  Republican.  Their  home  is  at  320  East 
Eighth  street,  where  in  1886  he  erected  a  com¬ 
fortable  residence,  and  where  hospitality  is  freely 
dispensed  to  their  many  friends. 

THOMAS  DEMPSEY.  For  many  years 
Thomas  Dempsey  has  been  a  resident  of  La- 
Porte  county,  and  has  been  interested  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  extent  of  assisting  in  its  improve¬ 
ment  and  upbuilding.  He  lives  on  section  29, 
Lincoln  township,  and  for  many  years  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  on  farming.  He  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1847,  and  came  to  America  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.  He  made  the  voyage  alone  in  i860, 
his  parents  having  previously  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  city  of  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  about  1850.  His  father  conducted  a 
boarding  house  in  LaPorte  for  some  time,  but 
afterward  removed  to  Lincoln  township,  where 
he  engaged  in  general  farming.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  there  when  he  was  eighty- four  years  of 
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age.  In  his  religious  faith  he  was  a  Catholic,, 
and  in  political  belief  was  a  Democrat.  For  nine 
years  he  served  as  a  trustee  of  Lincoln  township, 
discharging  his  duties  with  marked  promptness 
and  fidelity.  For  thirty-four  years  he  lived  in 
Lincoln  townhip,  and  was  well  known  through 
the  county,  being  esteemed  for  his  genuine  worth 
and  his  fidelity  to  principle.  To  him  and  his  wife 
were  born  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Thomas  Dempsey,  the  second  child,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  family  now  living,  started  out  up¬ 
on  an  independent  business  career  when  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  has  always  followed 
farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  during  the 
Civil  war  he  put  aside  all  business  and  personal 
consideration  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1863, 
enlisted  in  Company  H,  Eighth  Michigan  In¬ 
fantry,  as  a  private.  With  this  command  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  first 
battle  in  which  he  participated  was  at  Vicksburg. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  city 
and  also  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where  the  com¬ 
mand  was  stationed  for  eight  weeks.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  1864,  he  participated  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  in  Virginia,  and  later  took  part 
in  the  engagements  at  Spottsylvania  courthouse, 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Petersburg.  He  was 
wounded  at  Poplar  Grove  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1864,  and  was  then  taken  to  the  hospital 
at  Fairfax,  Virginia.  Five  times  during  his  ser¬ 
vice  he  was  injured  by  rebel  bullets,  but  never 
seriously,  with  the  exception  of  the  wound  sus¬ 
tained  at  Petersburg.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1865',  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge  and  returned  to  his  home  with  a  credit¬ 
able  military  record. 

Mr.  Dempsey  then  spent  about  six  months  in 
LaPorte  county,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went 
to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Governor  Levy  for  about  four  years.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  and  located  upon  the  land  which  he 
had  previously  purchased.  He  took  up  his  abode 
here  in  1870,  began  the  improvement  of  the  farm 
and  has  since  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  His  farm  comprises  two 
hundred  acres  of  rich  and  arable  soil,  which  is 
now  highlyy  cultivated,  and  upon  the  place  are 
all  modern  equipments  and  accessories  that  con¬ 
stitute  a  model  farm. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1873,  Mr.  Dempsey  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Laffey,  who  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  reared  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  Michael  Laffey. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dempsey  have  eight  living  chil¬ 
dren:  John,  Mary,  Thomas,  Agnes,  William, 
Loretta,  Joseph  and  Morris.  John  is  a  resident 
of  South  Bend,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  livery 
business.  Thomas  is  a  stock  buyer  in  Jasper 
county,  Indiana,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  are  at  home.  They  are  all  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  having  been  reared  in  that  faith. 
Mr.  Dempsey  is  independent  in  his  political  views, 
and  votes  for  the  men  whom  he  regards  as  best 
qualified  for  office.  For  four  years  he  served  as 
constable  and  for  nine  years  as  supervisor.  He 
is  widely  known  in  his  community,  and  having 
long  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county  has  a 
large  and  favorable  acquaintance  because  he  has 
never  done  anything  to  forfeit  public  regard. 

HIRAM  BEMENT,  who  is  engaged  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming  on  section  15,  Galena  township,  was 
bom  in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1833.  His  father,  Hiram  Bement,  was 
a  native  of  Bradford,  New  Hampshire,  and  there 
remained  until  after  his  marriage.  His  father, 
Samuel  Bement,  was  of  French  descent.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  in  her  maindenhood 
Miss  Sarah  Collins.  She  was  likewise  bom  in  the 
old  Granite  state  and  was  of  German  lineage. 
Following  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram 
Bement,  Sr.,  removed  to  the  Empire  state,  and 
subsequently  came  to  Indiana,  settling  in  1834  in 
LaPorte  county,  upon  the  farm  where  their  son 
Hiram  now  resides.  There  he  secured  a  tract  of 
land  from  the  government  which  was  entirely 
unimproved,  and  after  building  a  log  cabin  in 
order  to  provide  shelter  for  his  family  began 
clearing  and  cultivating  his  land,  which  he  trans¬ 
formed  into  rich  fields  with  the  assistance  of  his 
sons.  There  he  continued  to  reside  throughout 
his  remaining  days,  and  was  widely  known  as  a 
most  enterprising  and  prosperous  agriculturist. 
His  political  support  was  given  to  the  Democracy, 
and  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  To  him 
and  his  wife  were  bom  five  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  all  reached  adult  age. 

Hiram  Bement,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the 
family  and  the  only  one  living  in  LaPorte  county, 
was  but  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
family  here.  He  was  reared  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  farm,  and  his  educational  privileges  were 
such  as  were  afforded  in  the  primitive  log  school- 
houses  of  that  early  day.  His  training  at  farm 
labor,  however,  was  not  meager,  for  in  his  youth 
he  largely  assisted  in  the  working  of  the  farm,  in 
clearing  the  land  and  in  improving  the  field, 
which  in  due  course  of  time  rewarded  his  efforts 
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by  abundant  harvests.  He  remained  at  home  up 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  his  present  wife. 
This  occurred  in  1878,  the  lady  of  his  choice  be¬ 
ing  Miss  Harriet  Warner,  who  was  born  in  Ga¬ 
lena  township,  LaPorte  county  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1841,  and  is  a  daughter  of  David  and 
Almira  (Weed)  Warner,  who  were  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  LaPorte  county,  coming  from  New  York 
about  1836.  Mrs.  Bement  is  the  eldest  of  their 
six  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  infancy.  She 
spent  her  girlhood  days  under  the  parental  roof, 
and  has  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Ga¬ 
lena  township. 

Mr.  Bement  can  remember  no  other  home  than 
the  farm  upon  which  he  now  resides,  and  through¬ 
out  his  business  career  he  has  never  sought  other 
labor  than  that  connected  with  the  development 
of  his  fields  and  the  conduct  of  his  place.  He 
owns  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  which 
is  arable  and  productive  and  is  now  well  im¬ 
proved  with  modern  equipments.  Here  he  en¬ 
gages  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and 
is  meeting  with  creditable  and  gratifying  success 
in  his  chosen  work.  He  has  always  voted  with 
the  Democracy,  and  as  every  true  American  citi¬ 
zen  should  do,  keeps  well  informed  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  issues  of  the  day.  For  sixty-nine  years 
he  has  resided  in  LaPorte  county,  and  during  this 
long  period  great  changes  have  occurred  until 
the  county  here  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
district  to  which  Mr.  Bement  was  brought  in  his 
early  infancy.  Now  there  are  seen  here  all  of  the 
evidences  of  an  advanced  civilization  replacing 
the  primitive  condition  which  prevailed  in  pio¬ 
neer  times. 

ANDREW  SWANSON.  Sweden  has  furn¬ 
ished  many  valuable  citizens  to  the  new  world. 
The  sons  of  that  country  are  noted  for  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  integrity,  and  of  his  race  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son  is  a  worthy  representative.  He  resides  on  sec¬ 
tion  22,  Lincoln  township,  where  he  is  now  de¬ 
voting  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
birth  occurred  in  Sweden  in  1841,  and  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country  he  started  out  upon  his  business 
career  by  working  as  a  farming  hand.  He  also 
spent  two  years  as  a  sailor  on  steamships,  and  in 
1869  he  came  to  America,  making  his  way  at 
first  to  Michigan.  He  located  in  Muskegon, 
where  he  secured  a  position  as  a  foreman  in  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Railroad, 
which  was  then  building  its  line  from  Grand 
Haven  to  Pent  water,  and  from  there  to  join  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Swanson  acted 
as  foreman  of  a  number  of  men  engaged  in  build¬ 


ing  a  double  track.  From  Michigan  he  removed 
to  Chicago  and  afterward  went  to  Buchanan  and 
to  Niles,  Michigan.  He  remained  in  the  employ 
of  the  Northern  Michigan  Railroad  Company  for 
four  years,  and  then  entered  the  services  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  acting  as  foreman 
during  the  construction  of  this  line. 

In  1876,  however,  he  abandoned  railroad 
building  and  came  to  LaPorte  county,  establish¬ 
ing  his  home  in  Lincoln  township,  where  he  se¬ 
cured  a  tract  of  land  of  eighty  acres.  He  had  no 
capital,  but  he  possessed  a  strong  will  and  reso¬ 
lute  purpose.  Only  nine  acres  of  this  land  had 
been  cleared,  but  since  that  time  he  has  added 
to  his  farm  and  has  cleared  one  hundred  acres  of 
the  place.  Altogether  he  and  his  wife  own  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  valuable  land,  rich 
and  productive.  This  property,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  for  from  nine  to  thirteen  dollars  per  acre, 
is  now  worth  more  than  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
He  has  placed  good  improvements  on  his  farm, 
and  is  a  practical  and  progressive  man,  whose 
labors  have  brought  to  him  a  good  financial  re¬ 
turn. 

In  1872  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son  and  Miss  Matilda  Johnson,  and  to  them  have 
been  born  seven  daughters  and  one  son:  Ida, 
Minnie,  George,  Katie,  Mary,  Maggie,  Annie  and 
Lucy.  Mr.  Swanson  has  been  identified  with  the 
upbuilding  of  LaPorte  county  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  served  as  supervisor  for  thirteen 
years,  and  is  independent  in  his  political  affilia¬ 
tions,  giving  his  support  to  the  men  whom  he 
thinks  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
office.  Mr.  Swanson  need  never  have  occasion 
to  regret  his  determination  to  seek  a  home  in 
America,  for  here  he  has  found  good  business 
opportunities,  and  as  the  years  have  passed  he 
has  prospered,  so  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  reli¬ 
able  and  substantial  citizens  of  his  adopted 
county. 

WILLIAM  I.  SNYDER.  A  valuable  farm 
of  eighty-five  acres  on  section  17,  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  is  the  property  of  William  I.  Snyder,  who 
also  owns  a  half  interest  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  acres,  being  associated  in  this  owner¬ 
ship  with  Leroy  T.  Smith.  He  was  born  in  Wills 
township  on  Rolling  Prairie,  LaPorte  county, 
July  6,  1859.  His  father,  Jacob  Snyder,  was  a 
native  of  Indiana,  but  it  is  not  definitely  known 
where  he  was  born,  whether  in  Allen  or  in  Union 
counties.  When  a  young  man  he  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  was  married  in  Rolling 
Prairie,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer,  energetic  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  was  one  of  the  well-known  and 
respected  pioneers  of  his  district.  His  father, 
David  Snyder,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  also 
established  his  home  in  LaPorte  county  in  pio¬ 
neer  times.  He  lived  in  Wills  and  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  and  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  respected 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  The  Sny¬ 
der  family  is  of  German  lineage.  The  mother 
of  William  I.  Snyder  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Nancy  Dawson,  and  was  a  native  of  Fayette 
county,  Indiana.  When  about  ten  years  of  age 
she  came  to  LaPorte  county,  where  she  has  since 
spent  her  remaining  days.  She  is  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  four  daughters  and  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  reached  years  of  maturity  except  one 
that  died  in  infancy,  but  only  three  are  now  living. 

William  I.  Snyder,  the  fifth  child  and  second 
son  in  this  family,  was  about  nine  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Lin¬ 
coln  township,  and  here  he  was  reared  on  the 
old  homestead,  remaining  with  his  parents  until 
after  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  and  worked  in  the  fields  when 
not  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  school  room. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1880,  he  made  prepa¬ 
ration  for  having  a  home  of  his  own  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Henrietta  Kissell,  a  daughter  of 
Jesse  and  Elizabeth  Kessell  and  a  native  of  In¬ 
diana.  The  young  couple  began  their  domestic 
life  upon  the  old  homestead,  where  they  remained 
until  the  following  February,  when  they  re¬ 
moved  to  a  farm  on  section  20,  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Snyder  renting  a  tract  of  land  there 
for  three  years.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  on 
section  16,  and  afterward  removed  to  another 
farm  in  the  same  township.  Since  1894,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  lived  upon*  his  present  farm,  and  is 
a  leading  agriculturist  in  this  community. 

Aside  from  farming,  however,  he  has  had 
other  business  interests.  He  was  connected  with 
the  packing  firm  of  Swift  &  Company  for  four 
years,  and  was  foreman  of  their  ice  plant  on 
Fish  Lake.  He  was  also  foreman  of  their  gro¬ 
cery  business  in  the  Fourth  ward  for  about  ten 
months,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  business  interests  there  and  removed 
to  Chicago.  In  that  city  he  was  employed  by 
the  Consumers  Ice  Company  for  about  two 
months,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  located 
on  his  present  farm  on  section  17,  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship.  Here  he  began  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  which  he  has  since  followed,  having  in 
the  home  place  eightv-five  acres  of  land  and  also 
owning  a  half  interest  in  two  hundred  and  thirty- 


three  acres  in  partnership  with  LeRoy  T.  Smith. 
Mr.  Snyder  is  also  the  field  boss  for  the  Swift 
&  Company  during  the  season  that  ice  is  being 
packed.  He  never  fears  laborious  attention  to 
business,  and  through  his  perseverance  and  dili¬ 
gence  has  gained  the  success  which  he  now  en¬ 
joys. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  have  been  bom  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  Archie  D.  and  Laura  E.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snyder  are  well  known  people  of  the 
community  and  enjoy  the  high  regard  of  many 
friends.  He  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and 
at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board. 
Socially  he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees  in  LaPorte.  Having  spent  almost  his 
entire  life  in  LaPorte  county,  he  needs  no  special 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  this  volume,  who 
know  that  his  career  has  been  characterized  by 
persistency  of  purpose  and  honesty  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  transactions. 

ARTHUR  W.  TAYLOR.  The  young,  ac¬ 
tive,  energetic  man  of  to-day  is  the  lever  that 
moves  the  affairs  of  the  present  era,  in  the  politi¬ 
cal,  educational  and  commercial  arena,  and  among 
that  class  of  citizens  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  young  merchant  at  Stillwell, 
Indiana. 

He  is  a  product  of  LaPorte  county,  having 
been  born  in  Pleasant  township,  November  10, 
1873,  a  son  of  James  H.  and  Eliza  J.  (Dare)  Tay¬ 
lor,  whose  full  history  is  presented  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  He  was  reared  in  this  county  and 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  by  his 
own  personal  application.  He  is  of  an  energetic 
and  progressive  nature,  and  did  not  take  a  college 
course,  but  by  being  in  contact  with  commercial 
life  readily  adapted  himself  to  such.  Up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  on  his  father’s  estate,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  constantly  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  His  first  lessons  were  with 
his  father  and  brother  Frank,  for  five  years,  em¬ 
ployed  as  salesman  and  accountant.  In  April, 
1896,  he  assumed  a  partnership  with  his  father, 
under  the  name  of  J.  H.  Taylor  and  Son,  and  the 
firm  is  doing  a  fine  business,  having  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  surrounding  people.  Their  annual 
trade  amounts  to  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
They  carry  a  full  line  of  general  merchandise, 
such  as  dry-goods,  fancy  and  staple  groceries, 
meats,  and  handle  all  kinds  of  grains.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  began  on  a  salary,  and  a  small  one  at  that, 
but  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  by  being 
fair  with  the  people  has  had  a  most  successful 
and  praiseworthy  career.  Stillwell  is  in  the  midst 
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of  a  rich  agricultural  community,  and  this  point 
would  be  an  available  one  for  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  bank,  and  the  Taylors  are  the  proper 
men  to  found  such  an  institution. 

January  7,  1896,  Mr.  Taylor  married  Miss 
Mollie  N.  Tobin,  and  one  bright  little  boy,  A. 
Gordon,  has  been  bom  to  them.  Mrs.  Taylor 
was  bom  in  Pleasant  township,  LaPorte  county, 
being  a  daughter  of  William  and  Nora  (Laugh- 
lin)  Tobin.  She  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  finished  at  the  St.  Rose  Academy  in 
LaPorte.  She  was  a  successful  teacher  in  Pleas¬ 
ant  township  for  six  years.  She  is  an  affable 
and  genial  lady,  and  her  home  is  her  heaven. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  reside  in  a  neat  little  cot¬ 
tage  home,  and  they  occupy  a  high  social  status 
among  the  young  people  of  Stillwell  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  cast 
his  first  presidential  vote  for  William  J.  Bryan. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention 
in  1902,  at  Indianapolis,  and  has  also  filled  the 
position  of  delegate  to  his  county  convention  to 
represent  his  people’s  interests.  He  is  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  all  true  policies  that  advance  the  good  and 
welfare  of  his  party.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  member 
of  Lodge  No.  396,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  at  LaPorte,  and 
also  of  the  G.  H.  Terpenny  Tent  No.  25,  K.  O. 
T.  M.,  at  LaPorte. 

GAIUS  L.  HOWELL,  who  owns  one  of  the 
choicest  farms  in  New  Durham  township  and 
has  an  excellent  reputation  among  his  neighbors 
for  thrifty  and  profitable  farming  and  the  raising 
of  fine  stock,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  county 
all  his  life.  On  the  paternal  side  of  his  family 
there  were  representatives  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  He  is  the  son  of  Smallwood  N.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Williams)  Howell,  who  are  residents  of 
Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county,  where  they 
still  look  after  a  small  farm  of  sixty-eight  acres. 
The  former  is  seventy-five  years  old,  and  was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  while  the  latter  was  born  in 
Connecticut  seventy-six  years  ago,  and  was  about 
ten  years  old  when  she  was  brought  to  the  new 
country  of  Indiana.  The  elder  Howell  was  or¬ 
iginally  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  is  now  a  Repub¬ 
lican  :  fraternally  he  is  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fel¬ 
low,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  There  were  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  in  their  family,  but  only  three  are 
living.  Samuel,  who  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wanatah  and  Westville,  is  a  farmer  of 
Clinton  township,  and  Wilton  is  also  a  resident 
of  Clinton  township. 

Gaius  L.  Howell,  the  eldest  of  the  living  chil¬ 


dren,  was  born  in  LaPorte  county,  January  24, 
i860,  and  was  educated  in  the  Wanatah  schools 
and  at  the  Westville  high  school.  He  was  an 
all-round  student  and  has  always  retained  his 
fondness  for  good  books  and  literature.  After 
his  marriage  he  settled  down  to  the  occupation 
in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  has  made  more 
than  ordinary  success  in  his  operations.  He 
built,  in  1901,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
comfortable  residences  in  this  township,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  excellent  improvements 
and  the  general  thrifty  appearance  of  the  farm, 
indicates  the  ability  of  the  owner  in  up-to-date, 
scientific  farming.  He  does  general  farming, 
and  is  especially  foncl  of  high-grade  stock  of  all 
kinds,  and  none  other  will  be  found  on  his  place. 
He  superintends  one  hundred  and  eight  acres,  and 
owns  forty  acres,  so  fertile  and  so  situated  that 
there  is  little  variation  in  the  production  from 
year  to  year,  however  unfavorable  tfye  season. 

September  19,  1883,  Mr.  Howell  married  Miss 
Cornelia  Lucas,  the  daughter  of  George  and  Mary 
(Monfort)  Lucas,  of  whose  family  of  fifteen  chil¬ 
dren  five  sons  and  five  daughters  remain.  Mrs. 
Howell  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  Aug¬ 
ust  23,  1861,  and  was  a  student  in  the  Westville 
high  school.  Mr.  Howell  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Garfield,  and  has  since  taken  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  party  affairs,  having  been  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  at  Michigan  City.  He  has  passed 
all  the  chairs  in  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  at  West¬ 
ville,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge  at 
Indianapolis.  Mrs.  Howell  is  a  member  of  the 
Rebekahs  at  Westville,  and  represented  the  lodge 
at  the  Rebekah  assembly  at  Indianapolis  in  1895. 
They  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist  church 
and  she  is  a  member  of  the  ladies’  aid  society, 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  show  their  good 
citizenship,  their  loyalty  to  church  arid  state  and 
established  institutions,  and  are  held  in  high 
.esteem  by  their  many  friends. 

FRED  STIELOW,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  identified  with  agricultural  interests  in  La¬ 
Porte  county,  but  is  now  practically  living  re¬ 
tired,  his  home  being  on  section  19,  Lincoln 
township,  wa£  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1826.  He  has  therefore 
passed  the  seventy-seventh  milestone  on  life’s 
journey,  and  well  does  he  merit  the  rest  which 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  In  the  place  of  his 
nativity  he  was  reared,  remaining  a  resident  of 
the  fatherland  until  1857.  He  was  employed  in 
that  country  as  a  common  workman,  and  while 
still  living  in  Germany  he  was  married,  in  1855, 
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choosing  as  a  companion  and  helpmate  on  life's 
journey  Miss  Fredericka  Mulleing,  a  native  of 
the  same  country,  where  she,  too,  was  reared  and 
educated.  They  began  their  domestic  life  in 
Germany,  but  after  two  years  sailed  for  the  new 
world. 

It  was  in  1857  that  they  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  landed  in  New  York  city,  j  They  remained 
in  the  city  of  New  York  until  July,  1857,  and  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1858,  came  to  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana.  For  a  year  Mr.  Stielow  remained  in 
the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  then  removed  to  a  rented 
farm  in  Pleasant  township,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  wages  for  four  years.  On  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period,  with  the  money  he  had  earned 
through  his  own  industry  and  saved  through  his 
economy,  he  purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he 
now  resides.  It  was  then  entirely  destitute  of 
improvements,  and  was  covered  with  timber. 
There  were  no  roads  in  his  immediate  vicinity  and 
much  arduous  labor  was  required  to  develop  the 
farm  to  its  present  high  state  of  cultivation.  He 
cleared  the  land,  constructed  the  roads,  built 
fences,  erected  buildings,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  enterprising  agriculturists 
of  the  community,  his  labors  as  an  agriculturist 
being  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 
With  the  exception  of  about  six  years  spent  in 
LaPorte  he  has  remained  continually  upon  the 
home  farm  since  it  first  came  into  his  possession. 
The  place  comprises  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  rich  land,  and  is  now  a  splendidly  im¬ 
proved  property. 

In  1902  Mr.  Stielow  was  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  passed  away  in 
the  month  of  March  of  that  year.  There  were 
three  children  born  to  them:  Louisa,  now  the 
widow  of  Benjamin  Smith  and  a  resident  of 
Knox,  Indiana ;  Alvina,  the  wife  of  Martin  Peo, 
of  Stillwell,  Indiana;  and  Barnhart,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Minnie  Lbdwig,  of  LaPorte,  and  resides  up¬ 
on  the  old  homestead. 

Mr.  Stielow  started  out  in  life  a  poor  man, 
working  by  the  day  as  a  farm  hand,  and  he  has 
made  all  that  he  now  possesses  through  his  own 
industry  and  untiring  effort.  He  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  LaPorte  county, 
and  as  a  useful  citizen.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  party  organization. 
He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  proved 
fair  and  impartial  as  an  officer,  but  has  never  been 
an  aspirant  for  political  preferment,  as  his  time 
and  attention  have  been  fully  occupied  by  business 
cares.  He  holds  membership  in  St.  John's  Luth¬ 


eran  church  of  LaPorte,  and  is  deeply  interested 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  substantial  up¬ 
building  and  permanent  improvement  of  his 
county/ 

H.  W.  WORDEN,  city  attorney  of  LaPorte 
and  one  of  the  prominent  young  lawyers  of  that 
city,  is  a  native  son  of  LaPorte  county,  and  has 
in  the  main  made  his  own  way  since  he  was  sev¬ 
enteen  years  of  age.  He  was  engaged  in  several 
occupations  before  he  was  able  to  complete  his 
legal  studies  and  gain  admission  to  the  bar,  but 
since  that  time  he  has  made  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  with  the  public  and  members  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  he  is  recognized  as  a  man  of 
ability,  legal  acumen  and  knowledge,  and  force¬ 
ful  powers  of  utterance  arid  pleading,  is  shown 
by  his  recent  appointment  to  the  office  of  city 
attorney. 

Mr.  Worden  is  a  son  of  H.  B.  and  Rachel 
Worden.  His  father  was  bom  in  New  York 
state,  and  was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  He  enlisted 
from  Michigan  and  served  throughout  the  entire 
Civil  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
in  which  one  of  his  brothers  was  killed,  and  he 
also  participated  in  many  other  engagements,  giv¬ 
ing  faithful  service  to  his  country  and  enduring 
all  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's  life. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wefden  was  born  in  Rolling  Prai¬ 
rie,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  January  15,  1874, 
and  graduated  from  the  Rolling  Prairie  high 
school  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  In 
1890-91  he  attended  school  at  Valparaiso,  and 
completed  a  shorthand  and  business  course.  The 
first  occupation  to  which  he  turned  his  attention 
was  teaching  school  in  LaPorte  county,  which 
he  began  in  the  fall  of  1891  and  continued  for 
six  years.  In  the  spring  of  1897  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Weir  and  Weir  and  Darrow  at  La¬ 
Porte  as  stenographer,  and  was  employed  in  that 
work  until  the  fall  of  1899.  This  work  was  valu¬ 
able  to  him  not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but 
gave  him  much  practical  legal  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  from  this  office  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law  at  Valparaiso,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  graduation  from  the  law  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  spring  of  1901.  At  the  students'  ora¬ 
torical  contest  in  the  spring  of  1901  he  won  first 
place,  and  his  forensic  ability  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  his  success.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  Porter  circuit  court,  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana  and  the  federal  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  September,  1901,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  before  the  LaPorte  circuit  court 
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and  at  the  same  time  opened  his  office  in  the  city 
of  LaPorte.  In  January,  1902,  he  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  L.  Darrow,  and  these  enterprising 
practitioners  are  now  building  up  an  extensive 
practice  in  the  city  and  county.  Mr.  Worden 
was  appointed  city  attorney  by  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  of  LaPorte  in  the  fall  of  1902. 

Mr.  Worden  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  fra¬ 
ternally  he  affiliates  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

MATHIAS  SEBERGER,  one  of  the  sterling 
German  pioneers  and  old  settlers  of  LaPorte 
county,  has  been  the  well-known  business  man  of 
Otis  junction  for  half  a  century,  within  which 
time  he  has  thoroughly  won  the  respect  and  es¬ 
teem  of  all  his  fellow  citizens  and  has  won  a  lead¬ 
ing  place  in  business  circles. 

Mr.  Seberger  was  born  in  the  Rhine  province, 
Germany,  August  25,1825^  son  of  John  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Seberger,  also  natives  of  the  same  province, 
where  the  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  zealous 
Catholic.  In  1846  the  whole  family,  with  the 
exception  of  one  son,  set  sail  on  the  Moselle 
river,  up  the  historic  Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  Hol¬ 
land,  thence  across  the  North  Sea  to  London, 
whence  they  took  passage  on  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  thirty-seven  days  later,  in  July,  they  arrived 
in  New  York.  They  came  direct  to  Lake  county, 
Indaina,  where  they  were  among  total  strangers, 
and  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English  and  with 
very  little  money,  but  these  conditions  have  al¬ 
ways  been  met  with  great  fortitude  by  German 
emigrants,  and  in  a  few  years  they  had  found  a 
niche  for  themselves  in  the  new  world.  They  pur¬ 
chased  eighty  acres  of  land,  which  they  set  about 
to  improve,  and  on  which  Mathias,  who  had 
reached  manhood,  remained  for  three  years. 

He  then  came  to  Michigan  City,  when  that 
was  a  very  little  village,  as  was  also  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  that  time.  He  worked  by  the  month 
in  the  old  Lake  House,  and  after  saving  up  some 
money  came  to  Otis,  where  he  was  employed 
in  watching  the  crossings  of  the  Monon  and 
Lake  Shore  railroads,  and  also  as  agent,  for  five 
or  six  years.  In  1855  he  established  a  small 
merchandise  store  at  the  junction,  which  was 
the  nucleus  around  which  he  has  continued  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  where  he  has  built  up  a 
large  and  profitable  business.  He  had  but  little 
capital  to  begin  with,  and  his  growth  has  been 
steady  and  sure,  and  his  success  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  his  good  management,  fair  and  square 
dealing  and  his  German  persistency.  He  has, 


besides  his  store,  ninety  acres  of  good  land,  well 
improved,  and  a  comfortable  residence.  He  has 
seen  the  county  in  its  early  stages  of  growth, 
and  was  here  when  the  two  railroads  were  put 
through.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  at  Otis 
junction,  and  has  held  the  office  almost  all  the 
time  since;  the  office  was  first  located  in  the 
depot. 

In  1852  Mr.  Seberger  married  Miss  Mary 
Klein,  who  was  also  born  in  Rhine  province,  in 
January,  1835,  and  was  educated  in  her  native 
land.  Ten  children  were  born  of  this  marriage, 
and  the  following  are  still  living:  Frank,  who  is 
paralyzed  in  the  right  side ;  John,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite  in  Chicago;  Nellie,  the 
wife  of  Gerris  P.  Black,  of  Porter  county ;  Effie, 
the  wife  of  John  Harrold,  of  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship  ;  Clara,  the  wife  of  John  Glass,  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business  in  South  Chicago;  Libbie,  the 
wife  of  Younger  Shomer,  of  Michigan  City; 
Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ed.  C.  James,  a  merchant  of 
East  Bradley,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Seberger  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
was  township  trustee  for  one  term.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Westville 
since  1866,  and  has  held  all  the  offices  in  the  blue 
lodge;  when  he  was  master  of  the  lodge  there 
was  no  state  meeting  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
in  Indiana. 

J.  W.  PARK,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  has  had  charge  of  the  business  of  the  M. 
Rumely  Manufacturing  Company  of  LaPorte  in 
its  Illinois  territority,  and  for  ten  years  has  been 
manager  of  the  Chicago  branch  house,  is  the  son 
of  William  and  Sarah  (Forsman)  Park.  Wil¬ 
liam  Park  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  the  great 
Northwest  Territory.  He  was  bom  in  1773  in 
Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  when  a 
young  man  started  for  the  west  with  a  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  and  walked  through  the  wilderness 
of  Ohio  until  he  came  to  Seneca  county,  where 
he  made  settlement  among  the  Indians  and  prim¬ 
eval  nature.  In  1828  he  bought  land  from  the 
government  and  cleared  a  farm,  on  which  he 
pursued  the  occupation  of  agriculture  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1849.  His  wife  was  also 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  married  to  Mr. 
Park  in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania.  She  died 
in  1861  in  Seneca,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Park  was  born  in  Seneca  county,  Ohio, 
September  1,  1843,  a°d  was  reared  on  a  farm 
among  the  pioneer  surroundings  which  still  ex¬ 
isted  in  that  part  of  the  state.  During  the  few 
years  that  he  went  to  school  he  walked  along  a 
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path  blazed  through  the  woods  by  his  father.  He 
was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age 
and  had  to  struggle  for  all  he  got.  When  twenty 
years  old  he  started  for  the  west,  and  in  1863 
first  became  identified  with  LaPorte,  where  he 
remained  only  a  short  time,  however,  and  then 
went  to  California  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
In  1864  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  during  the 
summer  joined  the  “pioneer  corps”  of  the  Union 
army.  His  family  had  already  furnished  a  full 
quota  to  the  ranks,  three  of  his  brothers  being 
enlisted  men;  one  of  them  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  service,  and  another,  David  W.  Park, 
after  participating  in  sixteen  hard-fought  battles, 
was  killed  at  Chancellorsville  in  1863.  Mr.  Park 
as  a  member  of  the  “pioneer  corps”  was  sent 
south  and  employed  at  building  pontoon  bridges 
and  repairing  railroads  that  had  been  destroyed, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  This  was  often 
dangerous  work,  for  he  was  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  unseen  bushwhackers.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  with  General  Thomas’s  army  at  Nashville. 
Mr.  Park  also  had  experience  in  the  Civil  war 
as  one  of  the  Ohio  minute-men  who  were  sent 
to  the  defense  of  Cincinnati  at  the  exciting  period 
when  that  city  was  threatened  with  a  raid  from 
General  Kirby  Smith. 

Mr.  Park  returned  to  Seneca  county  after  the 
war,  and  in  1865  came  to  LaPorte,  Indiana,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  dual  occupation  of  farming 
and  running  a  threshing  outfit.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  use  a  portable  engine  with  a  thresher, 
and  his  success  in  this  business  led  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  dealing  in  threshing  machinery, 
which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  At 
different  times  during  a  period  of  several  years 
he  did  business  for  the  thresher  manufacturing 
company  of  M.  Rumely  Company.  In  1882  he 
and  Albert  Hall  and  others  were  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  business  at  LaPorte,  but  in  1884 
he  became  permanently  connected  with  the  Ru¬ 
mely  Company,  with  whom  he  has  remained  as 
one  of  their  most  trusted  and  valuable  employes. 
At  that  time  he  was  assigned  to  the  Illinois  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Mendota,  Illinois,  but  in  1892  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  Illinois  branch  office  in  Chicago, 
where  it  has  since  been  located. 

Mr.  Park’s  long  connection  with  threshing 
machinery  has  made  his  service  of  great  value 
to  the  company,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  one 
of  the  experts  sent  out  by  the  company  to  test 
and  set  up  machines,  and  his  experience  and  nat¬ 
ural  mechanical  ability  have  made  him  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  com¬ 


pany,  while  his  skill  as  a  salesman  and  thorough 
business  methods  added  to  his  worth  and 
placed  him  in  the  responsible  position  which  he 
now  holds.  In  addition  to  his  Rumely  interests, 
he  was  for  two  years  vice  president  of  the  Acorn 
Brass  Works,  but  his  interests  are  now  entirely 
with  the  M.  Rumely  Company. 

Mr.  Park  was  married  at  LaPorte  in  1865  to 
Miss  Ann  Eliza  Jordan,  and  they  now  have  five 
children:  Mrs.  Eva  May  Clark,  Mrs.  Susan 
Alta  Edwards,  Thomas  Lloyd  Park,  Miss  Nellie 
and  Miss  Anna  E.  Park.  The  family  have  many 
friends  both  in  LaPorte  and  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Park  still  cherishes  great  regard  for  the  city  of 
LaPorte.  In  politics,  Mr.  Park  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dependent.  He  is  a  member  of  Excelsior  Lodge 
No.  41,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  LaPorte. 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  EDWIN  MIL¬ 
LER,  for  twenty-two  years  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Michigan  City,  but  now  re¬ 
tired  and  looking  after  his  real  estate  interests 
in  the  city,  has  had  a  useful  and  honorable  career 
since  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  thirty-five 
years  of  that  time  has  been  spent  in  Michigan 
City,  where  he  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  resi¬ 
dents.  He  comes  of  good  stock  on  both  the  pa¬ 
ternal  and  the  maternal  sides. 

His  grandfather,  John  Miller,  was  a  native  of 
Manheim,  Germany,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  came  to  America.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
was  bound  out  to  pay  for  his  passage  across  the 
ocean.  During  this  term  of  service  he  ran  away 
from  his  master,  and  joined  General  Washington’s 
forces  at  Valley  Forge,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
and  serve  the  remainder  of  his  time.  He  died 
at  Attica,  Ohio,  in  1838,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

The  paternal  grandmother  was  Catherine 
Crossite,  whose  ancestors  were  exiled  Huguenots 
of  France.  She  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years. 

To  this  couple  were  born  six  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Samuel  Miller,  father  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller,  was  bom  in  Centre  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1809.  He  came  to  Ohio  about  1835, 
and,  with  an  older  brother,  had  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  town  of  Attica,  where  he  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business  until  within  eight  years  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1870.  His  wife  was 
Martha  Eleanor  Price,  who  was  born  near  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  in  1819.  She  was  the  eldest 
of  seven  children,  whose  parents  were  Benjamin 
L.  Price,  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  Mary  Ann 
(Lemon)  Price,  an  own  cousin  to  W.  W.  Cor- 
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coran,  the  banker  and  philanthropist  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Samuel  Miller  and  Martha  Eleanor 
(Price)  Miller  were  parents  of  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and  the  three  now  living 
are  Samuel  E.,  William  F.,  of  Attica,  Ohio  and 
Dr.  Claren  S.  Miller,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  in  1886,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years. 

Samuel  Edwin  Miller  was  born  in  Attica, 
Seneca  county,  Ohio,  February  15,  1840,  and 
lived  in  that  state  until  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
attending  the  town  schools  and  Oberlin  College 
and  graduating  from  Antioch  college  in  i860, 
in  the  meantime  teaching  a  district  school  near 
Attica  in  the  winter  of  1855-56,  and  again 
at  Oakland,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  in  the 
winter  of  1857-58.  After  graduation  he  taught 
in  southwestern  Tennessee,  until  preparations  in 
the  south  for  the  rebellion  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
turn  home  in  February,  1861.  He  then  taught 
in  his  native  town  two  terms,  after  which  he  held 
positions  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  the  Chicago  high 
school,  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  was  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  City  from 
1867  to  1889.  During  this  long  term  of  office 
he  had  a  hand  in  every  movement  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  the  standard  of  education  and 
the  improvement  of  facilities  and  the  teaching 
force,  and  held  the  office  during  the  period  of 
greatest  progress  in  educational  affairs  in  the  city, 
his  efforts  having  borne  fruit  in  the  complete  and 
finely  organized  school  system  which  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  citizens. 

In  1878  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  spent  four 
months  traveling  in  Europe,  and,  after  resigning 
his  duties  as  superintendent,  he  and  his  wife  and 
son,  born  in  1879,  went  abroad  and  spent  a  year 
in  Paris.  The  time  since  their  return  has  been 
spent  in  Michigan  City,  in  Niles,  and  at  Barron 
Lake,  Michigan. 

June  23,  1870,  Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Jen¬ 
net  Ferson,  a  graduate  of  Niles  high  school,  class 
of  1866.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  and  Margaret  (Orr)  Ferson,  of  Niles, 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Miller  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Hon.  William  Ferson,  a  descendant  of  Scotch 
ancestors,  who  on  coming  to  America  abbreviated 
the  name  from  Macpherson.  He  was  born  in 
New  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  November  23, 
1774,  and  during  most  of  his  life  was  a  resident 
of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  De¬ 
cember  16,  1853.  He  was  a  physician,  and  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate. 
He  was  a  broad-minded  scholar,  and  it  was  his 
custom  to  read  his  Greek  Testament  every  day. 
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He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  class 
of  1797,  and  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles, 
Ferson  lodge  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  being 
named  in  his  honor;  also  he  was  grand  senior 
warden  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  director  in  the  Gloucester  Bank  and  treasurer 
of  two  savings  banks  there,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  esteemed  citizens  during  his 
long  and  useful  life.  He  married  a  Miss  Lydia 
Dodge,  and  they  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters. 

The  elder  son  was  William  G.  Ferson,  Mrs. 
Miller's  father,  who  was  bom  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1809.  He  came  to  Niles,  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  1836,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  and  died  in  October,  1890,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Orr,  who 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  whose  father  came  to 
America  from  Johnstown,  Scotland,  in  1819.  She 
was  the  mother  of  three  children,  the  two  now 
living  being  Margaret  C.,  wife  of  Theodore  M. 
Finley,  of  Greenville,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Jennet 
(Ferson)  Miller.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Mr.  Ferson  married  Miss  Carrie  A.  Coan,. 
niece  of  Rev.  Titus  Coan,  missionary  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  Of  this  union  two  daughters  were 
bom,  the  only  one  living  being  Antoinette,  widow 
of  Daniel  W.  Bieger,  of  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  one  son  has  been 
born,  Theron  Ferson  Miller,  who  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1901,  and  is  now 
practicing  law  in  Michigan  City.  Professor  Mil¬ 
ler  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He 
built  his  beautiful  home  at  701  Spring  street  in 
1881,  and  this,  with  his  other  real  estate,  gives 
him  a  handsome  property  in  the  city. 

MICHAEL  J.  TIMM,  the  popular  and  suc¬ 
cessful  miller  at  Otis,  New  Durham  township, 
LaPorte  county,  is  one  of  the  self-made  men  who 
have  through  their  efforts  attained  a  foremost 
place  in  business  and  social  life  in  LaPorte  county, 
and  whose  career  is  well  worthy  of  emulation. 
He  is  the  son  of  August  J.  and  Katharina  (Bie- 
ver)  Timm,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Posen,  Germany,  about  1828,  and  died  in  1898. 
He  vas  a  farmer,  and  received  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  German  language,  and  could  also 
read  and  write  English.  In  1848  he  came  to 
America  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  from  New  York 
came  to  the  west,  where  he  rafted  on  the  rivers 
for  several  years.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county 
in  1854,  and  purchased  forty  acres  of  timber 
land  in  Cool  Spring  township,  where  he  cleared 
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a  space  and  erected  a  log  house  of  one  room,  in 
which  for  a  number  of  years  the  Timm  family 
had  a  very  plain  existence,  not  without  hardships. 
The  clothes  were  all  home-spun  and  home-made, 
and  Michael  Timm,  although  belonging  to  a  gen¬ 
eration  which  is  personally  unacquainted  with 
such  articles  of  apparel,  wore  clothing  made  al¬ 
together  by  his  mother’s  hands.  The  elder  Mr. 
Timm  was  a  persevering  and  industrious  man,  and 
in  time  accumulated  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  Cool  Spring  township  and  had  made  a 
good  home  before  his  death.  He  was  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Catholic  church.  Mrs.  Katharina  Timm, 
who  was  born  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
is  still  living  in  Michigan  City,  having  been  the 
mother  of  six  children,  four  of  whom  reside  in 
LaPorte  county,  one  in  California  and  one  in 
Iowa. 

Michael  J.  Timm  was  the  eldest  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  bom  in  LaPorte  county,  November 
21,  1858.  He  received  his  education  in  the  paro¬ 
chial  schools  at  Michigan  City,  and  early  evinced 
a  taste  for  mechanics,  gratifying  his  proclivities 
in  this  direction  by  working  in  the  car  shops  and 
with  machinery  in  general.  He  began  his  career 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  his  willingness 
to  perform  anything  that  came  to  hand  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  substantial  livelihood.  He  first  be¬ 
came  connected  with  milling  in  1900,  when  he 
rented  the  mill  in  Cool  Spring  at  Waterford,  and, 
although  he  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
business  at  the  start,  his  knowledge  of  mechanics 
and  his  ability  as  a  manager  soon  placed  him  at 
the  successful  end  of  the  enterprise.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  he  purchased  the  plant,  which  is 
known  as  the  Otis  Mills,  and  he  has  given  it  a 
first-class  reputation  among  the  people  of  that 
community,  and  its  patronage  has  extended  into 
the  neighboring  townships  and  is  constantly 
growing.  The  mill  has  a  very  fine  equipment; 
it  has  three  double  sets  of  double  rollers,  two 
burrs,  and  a  feed  mill  for  grinding  various  kinds 
of  feed.  The  plant  is  valued  at  eight  thousand 
dollars,  and  has  one  of  the  most  complete  water 
powers  to  be  found  any  where.  The  mill  is  #so 
situated  that  it  can  be  set  in  operation  for  grind¬ 
ing  at  almost  a  moment’s  notice.  Mr.  Timm  has 
added  to  the  known  excellent  products  of  his  mill 
a  reputation  for  fair  and  honest  dealing  that  has 
given  him  the  confidence  of  all  the  people  around 
and  insured  the  successful  outcome  of  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

April  24,  1888,  Mr.  Timm  married  Miss  Anna 
Kuhn,  who  was  born  in  New  York  state  in  May, 


1859,  but  was  reared  in  LaPorte  county  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools.  The 
following  children  have  been  born  of  this  union: 
Oscar  A.,  who  is  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school; 
Clara  M.,  in  the  seventh  grade ;  Eddie  C.,  also  in 
school ;  and  Walter  M.,  the  youngest.  Mr.  Timm 
is  a  Democrat  as  regards  national  questions,  but 
always  holds  himself  independent  of  party  lines 
and  casts  his  vote  for  whom  he  thinks  best.  Fra¬ 
ternally  he  is  a  member  of  Court  No.  10,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Foresters,  at  Otis,  and  his  wife 
belongs  to  the  Lady  Foresters  at  Michigan  City. 
They  are  members  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
church  in  Otis,  Indiana,  and  are  interested  in 
religious  and  benevolent  work  of  all  kinds. 

MOSES  S.  WRIGHT  is  numbered  among 
the  early  settlers  of  LaPorte  county  who  since  pio¬ 
neer  times  have  been  active  in  support  of  all 
measures  for  the  public  good  and  have  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  many  measures  which  have  been  for  the 
improvement  of  the  county.  He  has  lived  an  up¬ 
right,  industrious  and  active  life,  and  as  the  years 
have  advanced  he  has  won  the  prosperity  which 
comes  as  the  reward  of  honorable,  persistent  and 
manly  effort. 

Mr.  Wright  was  bom  in  Ripley,  Jackson 
county,  Virginia  (flow  West  Virginia),  July  27, 
1827,  and  is  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  bom  to 
Joseph  Y.  and  Tabitha  (Evans)  Wright.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  about 
1783  and  died  in  1850.  He  made  farming  his 
life  work,  and  when  a  young  man  went  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  which  state  he  was  living  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  he  be- 
caifle  a  soldier.  In  an  engagement  he  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  hand.  It  was  in  1833  that  he 
emigrated  to  Indiana,  which  was  then  the  far 
west,  making  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  proceeding  then  up 
the  latter  stream  to  Attica,  Indiana.  Moses,  then 
but  a  small  lad,  can  well  remember  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  this  trip,  especially  the  fact  that  when 
the  boatmen  who  were  poling  the  boat  began  to 
swear  his  father  stepped  out  and  told  them  that 
must  desist  or  he  would  whip  the  entire  crew. 
He  was  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  large  and 
strong,  and  would  have  carried  out  his  threat 
if  the  men  had  not  obeyed. 

The  Wrights  remained  for  two  years  in  At¬ 
tica,  Indiana,  and  then  came  to  New  Durham 
township,  LaPorte  county.  Joseph  Wright  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  government  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  unimproved  land,  receiving  a  parch- 
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ment  deed  which  was  signed  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  Moses  Wright. 
It  bears  date  of  March  30,  1837,  and  is  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  the  midst  of  the 
frontier  conditions  the  father  then  developed  a 
good  home  for  his  family.  He  was  a  Jackson 
Democrat  who  gave  unfaltering  support  to  the 
party,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  life-long  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mrs. 
Tabitha  Wright  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
Six  of  the  children  of  the  family  yet  survive. 
Jonathan,  the  eldest,  is  an  agriculturist  and  pros¬ 
perous  citizen  of  Monterey,  California,  and  was 
with  General  John  C.  Fremont  throughout  the 
west.  Moses  is  the  next  of  the  family.  Harriet 
is  the  widow  of  Marcus  Stone  and  a  resident  of 
California.  Gideon  is  an  agriculturist  living  in 
Nebraska. 

Moses  Wright  was  a  little  lad  only  five 
years  when  he  became  a  resident  of  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  has  remained  to  the  present  day, 
covering  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century.  He 
was  educated  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  such  as  were 
common  at  that  day.  He  describes  them  as  being 
built  of  round  or  hewed  logs  and  covered  with 
split  boards.  The  size  of  the  building  was  about 
sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  ancl  at  first  the  school 
was  heated  by  an  immense  fireplace,  but  later 
a  large  stove  was  secured.  The  benches  were 
made  of  split  logs  placed  upon  wooden  legs,  each 
bench  being  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and  the 
desk  was  a  shelf,  dressed  with  an  ax,  and  resting 
upon  wooden  pins  driven  into  the  side  of  the  wall. 
The  windows  were  made  of  oiled  paper,  and  Mr. 
Wright  often  used  a  goosequill  pen.  The  text 
books  were  an  English  reader,  Adams’  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Webster’s  Spelling  Book,  and  the  school 
was  conducted  on  the  subscription  plan. 

The  equipments  which  Mr.  Wright  had  for 
his  farm  work  were  equally  primitive.  He  used 
the  sickle  of  the  olden  times,  and  his  hand  yet 
bears  a  scar  made  by  one  of  those  implements. 
Many  a  time  has  he  swung  the  old-fashioned 
cradle,  and  he  well  remembers  the  first  reaper 
that  was  introduced  into  the  county.  He  has 
even  threshed  his  grain  on  the  floor  with  the 
old-fashioned  flail,  and  when  the  wheat  was  beaten 
out  one  man  would  toss  up  the  chaff  while  the 
other  used  a  sheet  to  create  a  breeze,  causing 
the  wheat  to  be  left  clean  below.  All  through 
the  winter  was  this  process  carried  on.  Mr. 
Wright  has  also  ridden  horses  on  the  barn  floor 
to  tramp  out  the  grain,  and  has  used  the  old¬ 


time  threshing  box  with  the  simple  cylinder.  He 
plowed  with  a  wooden  moldboard.  Going  to  the 
timber,  he  would  select  a  tree  of  the  right  size 
and  shape  and  then  take  it  to  the  blacksmith, 
after  trimming  it,  where  it  could  be  converted 
into  a  plow  by  adding  the  necessary  iron  parts. 
He  has  cut  his  hay  with  a  scythe,  and  has  thus 
performed  the  farm  work  after  the  primitive 
manner  of  the  times,  but  as  the  years  have  ad¬ 
vanced  he  has  secured  the  improved  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  has  kept  his  farm  up  to  others  of  the 
neighborhood  in  the  way  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments. 

When  he  came  to  the  county  not  one  of  the 
thirteen  railroads  which  now  cross  it  had  been 
built,  and  the  wagon  roads  were  not  in  very  good 
condition.  The  Pottawottomie  Indians  were  nu¬ 
merous,  and  on  one  occasion,  fearing  an  attack 
by  the  red  men,  the  settlers  had  to  flee  to  the 
blockhouse  near  Door  Village.  Mr.  Wright  has 
killed  many  a  deer  south  of  Westville,  and  has 
seen  as  many  as  fifty  in  a  single  drove.  There 
were  also  wolves  and  panthers,  and  many  kinds 
of  wild  game  were  foutid  upon  the  tables  of  the 
early  settlers.  Michigan  City  with  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  at  the  present  time  then  contained 
but  two  houses,  and  LaPorte  was  but  a  small  vil¬ 
lage,  but  the  years  have  brought  many  changes, 
and  no  one  rejoices  more  in  the  substantial  de¬ 
velopment  of  LaPorte  county  than  does  Mr. 
Wright. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1855,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Moses  Wright  and  Abigail  Pet¬ 
tit,  who  was  bom  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
October  12,  1832,  and  is  the  youngest  in  a  family 
of  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  born  to  Robert 
and  Abigail  (Wilson)  Pettit,  three  of  the  num¬ 
ber  yet  living :  John,  who  is  living  a  retired  life 
in  Hamilton,  Ontario;  James,  a  retired  farmer 
of  Haskell,  Indiana;  and  Mrs.  Wright.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  bom  in  1782, 
and  his  death  occurred  in  1841.  He  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  met  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success  in  his  business  career.  In  his 
religious  faith  he  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  his 
death  occurred  in  Canada.  His  wife,  also  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  passed  away  in  Canada. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  were  bom  four 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  Watson  is 
an  enterprising  young  farmer  of  Clinton  town¬ 
ship.  He  began  to  work  for  his  father  for  a 
dollar  per  day,  and  by  the  time  he  was  married 
he  had  saved  one  thousand  dollars.  He  wedded 
Miss  Jennie  Koontz,  and  to  them  were  born  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
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six  are  living:  Lillie,  Ralph,  Lloyd,  Frank,  Nada 
and  Walter.  Watson  Wright  is  now  serving 
as  justice  of  the  peace  and  is  a  Democrat  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Victoria  Geneva  is  the  wife  of  George 
Loomis,  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  a  salesman 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Leah.  Mrs. 
Loomis  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  LaPorte  county.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  a  resident  farmer  of  New  Durham  township, 
married  Miss  Eliza  E.  Koontz,  and  they  have 
five  children:  Wade  E.,  Kemp  K.,  Moses  S., 
Goldie  C.  and  Weldon. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  reared  in  Canada  and  ac¬ 
quired  her  education  in  an  Indian  missionary 
school.  She  has  taught  school  both  in  Canada 
and  in  Indiana,  and  is  a  lady  of  superior  culture 
and  refinement.  She  is  one  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  No. 
183,  and  has  filled  all  of  its  offices.  She  also  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Christian  church. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  but  has 
never  sought  or  desired  office.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  Westville  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
was  the  first  noble  grand  of  the  Rebekahs,  has 
passed  all  the  chairs  and  is  also  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Rebekah  lodge.  He  likewise  belongs 
to  the  encampment,  No.  147,  at  Westville.  His 
identification  with  the  fraternity  dates  from  1852, 
and  he  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge, 
grand  encampment  and  also  the  grand  meetings 
of  the  order  of  Rebekahs.  That  he  has  pros¬ 
pered  in  his  life  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  now  the  owner  of  nearly  three  hundred 
acres  of  valuable  land  in  the  county,  and  although 
his  property  was  destitute  of  improvements  when 
it  came  into  his  possession  it  is  now  supplied 
with  modern  equipments  and  the  fields  annually 
return  to  him  golden  harvests  in  reward  for  the 
care  and  labor  he  bestows  upon  them.  His  worth 
is  widely  recognized,  and  no  history  of  the  county 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  this  hon¬ 
ored  pioneer  settler. 

WILLIAM  F.  ROSENBAUM.  Among 
the  native  born  citizens  of  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana,  is  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  well  known  German  family  of 
southwest  LaPorte  county.  The  Americanized 
German  citizen  is  a  factor  of  progress  and  sta¬ 
bility  as  well  as  of  economy  and  thrift. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  born  May  28,  1871,  in 
Dewey  township,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and 
is  the  second  of  eight  children,  only  three  of 
whom  grew  to  maturity,  born  to  William  F. 


and  Wilhelmina  (Klemon)  Rosenbaum.  The 
eldest  son  was  Gustave  H.,  who  died  January  3, 
1904,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  trustee 
of  Dewey  township.  He  was  a  young  man  who 
had  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  and  was 
educated  in  both  the  German  and  American 
tongue.  He  belonged  to  the  farming  class.  He 
left  a  wife  and  two  children,  son  and  daughter* 
residents  of  Lacrosse,  Indiana. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  born  in 
Rotingen,  Germany,  in  1837,  and  died  May  19, 
1886,  aged  about,  forty-nine.  He  was  reared  as 
a  farmer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  came 
to  America  on  a  sailing  vessel,  bound  for  Indi¬ 
ana.  He  began  as  a  laborer,  as  he  was  but  a  poor 
German,  but  honest.  He  purchased  land  in  Dewey 
township,  and  here  resided  until  his  death.  He 
was  always  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
church  of  Cass  township.  The  mother  was  a 
native  of  Launsburg,  Germany,  bom  in  1839,  and 
she  resides  in  Lacrosse,  Indiana,  aged  sixty-five 
years. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  reared  as  a  farmer  lad, 
and  he  well  knows  the  meaning  of  hard  work 
and  toil.  He  received  a  German  and  English  edu¬ 
cation.  He  remained  at  home  till  after  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  ;  his  father  died  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  he  and  his  brother  Gustave  undertook 
the  full  charge  of  the  homestead,  and  these  young 
men  found  that  the  estate  was  incumbered  with 
a  debt  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
With  fortitude  and  industry  the  boys  and  the 
mother  and  the  sister  put  their  shQulders  to  the 
wheel  and  pulled  the  farm  out  of  debt. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  is  one  of  the  young  and 
thrifty  German- Americans  who  believes  in  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose,  and  being  a  man  of  such  indus¬ 
try  has  made  his  mark  among  the  people  who 
know  him. 

He  wedded  Miss  Lena  M.  Busse,  November 
17,  1896,  and  one  little  son,  Alvin,  has  graced 
this  marriage.  Alvin  was  born  August  24,  1897, 
and  he  is  now  in  the  first  grade  and  is  bright  in 
his  school  work.  He  is  the  joy  of  the  family 
circle.  Mrs.  Rosenbaum  was  born  In  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  November  30,  1877,  and  is  the 
third  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  two  sons 
and  nine  daughters,  born  to  Herman  and  Gusta 
(Domse)  Busse.  Six  of  the  children  are  yet 
living.  Her  father  was  born  in  Germany,  April 
25,  1847,  and  he  is  yet  living,  a  resident  of  Starke 
county,  Indiana.  He  was  reared  as  a  farmer 
and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Germany  army  for  three 
years.  He  and  his  wife  were  wedded  in  Ger- 
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many  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  soon  after 
their  marriage  in  1875,  and  purchased  land  in 
Starke  county,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  a 
Republican,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  Mrs.  Busse  was  born  in  1857,  was  reared 
in  Germany,  and  died  September  26,  1893,  at 
Willvale,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Rosenbaum  was  reared  and  educated  in 
LaPorte  county,  and  is  a  lady  of  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  a  worthy  helpmate  to  her  husband. 
She  is  a  lady  who  loves  her  home,  her  husband 
and  little  son. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  is  a  Democrat  and  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Cleveland.  He  was  on 
the  advisory  board  for  one  term.  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  well  known  in  his  township  for  integ¬ 
rity  and  sterling  worth,  and  when  his  brother 
died  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  to  the  office  of  trustee  of  Dewey 
township,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  affairs 
of  the  township  have  fallen  upon  worthy  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  schools  of 
the  township,  the  poor,  the  roads,  bridges,  and  in 
all  the  details  of  the  business.  He  is  ever  found 
ready  and  willing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
community. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenbaum  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church  of  Cass  township.  The  old 
homestead  now  falls  by  purchase  and  will  to  Mr. 
Rosenbaum.  There  are  two  hundred  acres  of  fine 
land  in  Dewey  township,  besides  which  he  has 
two  resident  properties  in  Lacrosse,  so  it  is  seen 
that  he  is  prosperous.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenbaum 
are  young  and  worthy  German  citizens  who  stand 
high  in  integrity  and  social  worth,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  present  this  brief  text  of  them  to  be 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  LaPorte  county  history. 

GAYLORD  JESSUP,  who  is  successfully 
engaged  in  the  grain  trade  at  Durham  Station  on 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
and  is  also  interested  in  farming  in  New  Durham 
township,  is  a  self-made  man  whose  strength  of 
character  and  unfaltering  enterprises  have  brought 
to  him  well  deserved  prosperity.  He  is  one  of 
LaPorte  county’s  native  sons,  his  birth  having 
occurred  on  the  nth  of  July,  1849,  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  New  Durham  township.  He  is  the  fifth 
of  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
born  to  John  S.  and  Mary  (Young)  Jessup. 
Of  this  number  six  are  yet  living,  and  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  are  yet  residents  of  LaPorte 
county,  while  the  others  are  in  Iowa. 

John  S.  Jessup,  a  native  of  Ohio,  pursued  his 
education  in  the  primitive  schools  such  as  were 
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common  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  an  early 
day.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1833,  and 
lived  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  his  father  had 
purchased  from  the  government,  the  original 
deed  to  which  is  still  in  possession  of  a  member 
of  the  family.  His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  northwestern  Indiana,  and  became  the 
possessor  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  John  S.  Jessup  followed  farming 
throughout  his  business  career,  and  was  a  well 
known  and  respected  agriculturist  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  In  politics  he  was  a  Jackson  Democrat, 
and  ardently  supported  the  principles  of  his  party. 
Firm  in  his  decisions  and  unfaltering  in  his  sup¬ 
port  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  he  trained 
his  children  in  integrity  and  straightforward  con¬ 
duct.  When  called  to  his  final  rest  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Jessup  cemetery,  the  land 
for  which  was  donated  by  his  father  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  used.  His  wife,  a  native  of  New  York,  was 
of  German  lineage.  A  kind  and  affectionate  wife 
and  mother,  she  was  also  a  friend  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  her  many  good  qualities  endeared 
her  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Gaylord  Jessup  was  reared  and  educated  in 
this  county,  attending  the  common  schools  when 
not  engaged  with  the  labors  of  the  farm.  He 
started  out  in  life  on  his  own  account  with  no 
capital  save  a  pair  of  willing  hands  and  a  strong 
determination  to  succeed,  and  as  the  years  have 
advanced  he  has  also  progressed  toward  the  goal 
of  prosperity,  and  is  now  the  possessor  of  a  good 
farm  and  business  as  the  result  of  his  energy  and 
enterprise.  He  was  engaged  in  threshing  for 
fifteen  years.  He  first  purchased  fifty-five  acres 
of  land  in  New  Durham  township,  and  to  this 
he  has  added  twenty  acres,  while  his  wife  owns 
fifty  acres,  and  thus  their  landed  possessions  ag¬ 
gregate  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
rich  land.  After  following  agricultural  pursuits 
for  many  years,  he  embarked  in  the  grain  busi¬ 
ness  in  Westville  in  1895,  and  also  established 
a  meat  market  there.  He  resided  in  the  town  for 
six  years  and  was  successful  in  his  business  oper¬ 
ations  there,  but  in  1899  returned  to  the  farm, 
on  which  he  now  makes  his  home.  In  1894  he 
entered  the  grain  trade  at  Durham  station,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
and  has  since  handled  grain  at  that  point,  doing 
a  large  annual  business  as  a  shipper  of  the  cereals 
raised  in  this  district.  He  has  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  as  a  reliable  and  trustworthy 
business  man,  and  he  does  a  large  business,  hand¬ 
ling  annually  about  fifty  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  thirty-five  thousand  bushels  of  rye  and 
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twenty  thousand  bushels  of  oats,  and  in  1900  he 
also  shipped  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  com.  He 
pays  the  best  market  price  to  the  farmers  for 
their  grain,  and  in  his  operations  is  meeting  with 
very  gratifying  success. 

Mr.  Jessup  was  married  April  25,  1870,  to 
Miss  Mary  Flood,  who  was  born  Dec.  3,  1848, 
and  was  reared  in  LaPorte  county,  pursuing  her 
education  in  the  common  school  and  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Catholic  school,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  near 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  She  herself  taught  school 
for  a  number  of  years  in  New  Durham  township. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
church  of  Laporte.  By  her  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  but 
only  two  of  the  family  are  now  living:  Mary, 
the  wife  of  J.  F.  Dolman,  a  resident  farmer  of 
Clinton  township,  by  whom  she  has  a  little  son, 
Donovan ;  and  Daniel,  who  is  now  in  the  seventh 
grade  in  the  public  schools. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jessup  is  a  Democrat,  and 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Horace  Greeley. 
He  favors  the  gold  standard  and  is  an  advocate 
of  the  present  money  policy  of  the  country.  So¬ 
cially  he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
at  Westville,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  leading  and 
worthy  citizens  of  New  Durham  township,  who, 
having  long  resided  in  this  county,  are  well  known 
for  their  sterling  worth  and  their  many  excellent 
traits  of  character. 

WILLIAM  BLINKS.  The  fitting  reward  of 
a  well  spent  life  is  a  period  of  rest  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  former  toil.  This  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  Mr.  Blinks,  who  for  many  years 
was  an  active  factor  in  industrial  circles  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  but  is  now  living  retired  at  his  pleas¬ 
ant  home  at  514  Franklin  street.  Of  English 
nativity,  he  was  born  in  Tenterden  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  November  15,  1833.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Edward  Blinks,  also  a  native  of  England, 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  came  of  a  large 
family.  He  died  about  1843  when  past  the  prime 
of  life. 

Edward  Blinks,  the  father  of  William  Blinks, 
was  bom  on  the  “merrie  isle,"  and  he,  too,  became 
an  agriculturist,  engaging  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
until  1853,  when  he  severed  the  business  connec¬ 
tions  that  bound  him  to  his  native  land  and 
crossed  the  ocean  to  the  new  world.  Making  his 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  country  he  settled 
in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  farming, 
residing  upon  the  old  homestead  there  until  with¬ 
in  five  years  of  his  death,  when  he  sold  that  farm 
and  removed  to  Elgin,  where  his  remaining  days 


were  passed.  In  early  manhood  he  wedded  Miss 
Ann  Wicken,  also  a  native  of  England,  as  was 
her  father.  Mr.  Wicken  was  a  cooper  by  trade, 
and  as  the  result  of  his  well  directed  efforts  in 
a  business  way  he  retired  well-to-do  when  in  the 
evening  of  life.  He  came  of  a  large  family,  and 
reached  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Blinks  were  bom 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
five  of  whom  are  now  living:  William;  Thomas, 
of  Linn  county,  Iowa ;  John,  of  Cook  county,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Susan,  the  wife  of  David  Sharp,  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  and  Ellen,  the  wife  of  William  Wicken, 
of  Elgin,  Illinois.  The  father  passed  away  in 
1883,  when  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  having 
survived  his  wife  for  about  a  decade.  She  died 
in  1873,  when  seventy- three  years  of  age.  Both 
were  Baptists  in  religious  faith,  and  Mr.  Blinks 
gave  his  political  support  to  the  Republican  party. 

William  Blinks  spent  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  his  life  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  pursued 
his  education  in  a  grammar  school  there.  After 
putting  aside  his  text  books  he  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and  when  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  sought  a  home  in  America,  for  he 
believed  that  he  would  have  better  business  op¬ 
portunities  in  this  country.  He  came  with  his 
brother  Edward  to  the  United  States  and  lived 
in  Ohio  for  about  six  months,  after  which  he  went 
to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  learned  the  molder's 
trade,  following  that  pursuit  there  until  1855. 
Throughout  his  entire  business  career  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  that  line  of  labor.  Coming  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  almost  a  half  century  ago,  he  took 
charge  of  the  foundry  forming  a  part  of  the  plant 
of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Works,  and  was 
there  employed  with  the  exception  of  three  inter¬ 
vals  until  1883.  In  1880,  because  of  impaired 
health,  he  went  to  Europe  for  a  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  In  1882  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  gas 
plant  in  Michigan  City,  forming  a  partnership 
with  Michael  Romel,  now  deceased.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  car  company  he  gave  his  entire  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  gas  business  until  1897. 
The  firm  became  known  as  the  Michigan  City 
Gas  Company,  organized  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Blinks 
was  chosen  the  president.  He  remained  in  that 
position  for  fifteen  years,  on  the  expiration  of 
which  period  he  sold  out  to  a  syndicate  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  Since  that  time  he  has  practically 
lived  retired  from  further  business  cares.  He 
has,  however,  some  financial  interests,  being  a 
stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which 
at  one  time  he  was  a  director  and  vice  president. 
Close  application,  unfaltering  fidelity  to  duty, 
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thorough  understanding  of  his  work  and  untiring 
perseverance,  these  have  been  the  salient  features 
in  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Blinks  in 
his  businss  career. 

On  the  2 1st  of  November,  1859,  Mr.  Blinks 
was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Louisa  A.  Gus- 
tine,  a  daughter  of  William  B.  and  Eliza  A. 
(Booth)  Gustine:  Her  father,  William  B.  Gus- 
tine,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  became 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Michigan  City,  while 
her  mother  was  born  in  Auburn,  New  York. 
They  had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  but  one 
daughter  is  now  deceased.  The.  brother  of  Mrs. 
Blinks  is  Albert  Gustine,  a  resident  of  Meriden, 
Connecticut.  The  father  died  August  7,  1877, 
when  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  mother 
passed  away  in  1861  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years. 
Mrs.  Gustine  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Booth, 
who  was  an  uncle  of  Governor  Booth  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blinks  were  born  three  chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  eldest,  Grace  L.,  died  in  infancy. 
Edward  G.,  now  a  practicing  physician  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  wedded  Miss  Florence  Tillotson  and 
they  have  two  sons,  Harold  T.  and  Edward  T. 
Walter  M.  Blinks  was  for  some  time  manager 
of  the  Michigan  City  Gas  Works,  but  now  resides 
in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  He  married  Miss  El¬ 
mira  L.  Rogers,  a  daughter  of  N.  P.  Rogers,  of 
Michigan  City,  and  they  have  two  interesting 
little  sons,  Lawrence  and  William  N. 

In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Blinks  is  a 
prominent  Mason,  belonging  to  Acme  Lodge  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Chapter,  No.  25, 
R.  A.  M. ;  and  Michigan  City  Commandery  No. 
30,  K.  T.  He  has  also  attained  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  is  connected  with 
Indianapolis  Consistory.  He  was  the  first  master 
of  Acme  Lodge,  was  high  priest  of  the  chapter 
and  the  first  eminent  commander  of  the  com¬ 
mandery.  He  is  held  in  the  highest  regard  by 
the  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  in  his  life  repre¬ 
sents  its  teachings  and  its  tenets,  being  true  to  the 
principles  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  brotherly 
kindness.  His  political  support  was  given  to  the 
Republican  party  until  1872,  when  he  became  a 
Democrat,  and  in  1886  was  elected  upon  that 
ticket  to  represent  his  district  in  the  general  as¬ 
sembly,  where  he  served  for  one  term.  He  is  now 
independent  in  politics.  His  wife  is  a  member 
.  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  both  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed  people  of  the  community.  Their  home 
is  at  514  Franklin  street,  and  was  erected  in  1868 
by  Mr.  Blinks,  who  also  owns  other  citv  property, 
having  made  judicious  investments  of  his  earn¬ 


ings  in  realty  here.  He  has  ever  enjoyed  an  un¬ 
assailable  reputation  in  business  circles,  and  his 
name  is  an  honored  one  in  Michigan  City.  In 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare  he  is 
progressive  and  helpful,  and  his  co-operation  has 
been  given  to  many  measures  for  the  general 
good.  Throughout  his  career  of  continued  and 
far-reaching  usefulness  his  duties  have  ever  been 
performed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  honor  and  integrity  are  without  blemish. 

SAMUEL  M.  SIBBRELL,  a  well  known  and 
successful  farmer  of  New  Durham  township,  La- 
Porte  county,  is  the  only  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Margaret  Ann  (Glass)  Sibbrell,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  this  township, 
to  which  he  came,  in  young  manhood  without 
capital,  and  at  his  death  was  possessed  of  a  fine 
estate  and  the  respect  of  all  the  community.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sibbrell  was  bom  in  Seneca  county,  Ohio, 
January  10,  1830,  and  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  his  native  state  and  reared  to  the 
life  of  a  farmer  and  stockman.  He  came  to  La- 
Porte  county  in  1855,  poor  but  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  a  log  cabin, 
but  gradually  advanced  in  prosperity  until  he 
was  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  ten  acres  in 
this  county  and  of  eighty  in  Porter  county.  He 
was  at  first  a  Whig,  and  afterward  a  Republican, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
church.  Mrs.  Sibbrell  was  bom  in  Fulton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  July  28,  1836,  and  still  lives  at  the 
old  homestead,  with  her  son. 

Samuel  M.  Sibbrell,  the  only  son  of  these 
parents,  was  bom  October  7,  1869,  in  the  log 
cabin  which  still  stands  on  the  farm,  and  which 
was  the  home  and  shelter  to  the  family  during 
their  first  years  in  LaPorte  county.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Otis  public  schools,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  became  accustomed  to  the  life  of 
a  farmer,  which  he  has  followed  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  He  has  the  original  farm  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  acres  in  this  county,  and  also  forty  acres 
in  Porter  county.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Cleveland.  He  belongs  to  the 
Maccabees  Tent  No.  31,  at  Westville,  and  has 
served  in  all  the  important  offices. 

July  27,  1892,  Mr.  Sibbrell  married  Miss 
Nellie  May  Poston,  who  was  born  in  Starke 
county,  Indiana,  September  28.  1874.  a  daughter 
of  David  and  Catharine  (Jenkins)  Poston,  being 
one  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Her  father,  who  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  a 
pioneer  to  LaPorte  county,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
prominent  farmers  of  New  Durham  township. 
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He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  Mrs.  Sibbrell  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church  of  West- 
ville.  There  were  four  children  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sibbrell,  but  the  eldest  is  deceased.  The 
others  are  Benjamin  F.,  a  boy  in  school,  and 
Barbara  Anna  and  Florence  Ellen. 

ANDREW  J.  SHURTE,  a  prominent  and 
respected  resident  of  section  2,  Cass  township; 
has  served  his  country  well  on  the  hard-fought 
battlefields  of  the  Civil  war,  and  as  a  citizen  and 
farmer  of  LaPorte  county  for  half  a  century  has 
been  identified  with  much  of  its  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  Shurte  is  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Jen- 
nette  (Melville)  Shurte,  the  former  bom  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  latter  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
May  9,  1809,  whence  she  came  to  Ohio  in  1819, 
and  there  in  1826  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Shurte.  They  lived  in  Ohio  awhile,  were  then  in 
Cass  county,  Michigan,  also  in  LaPorte  county, 
and  later  returned  to  Ohio,  where  Samuel  Shurte 
died,  but  his  widow  and  children  returned  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  she  died  in  1889.  Eleven 
children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  four  are 
now  living :  Mary  A.,  the  wife  of  James  Meeker, 
of  Oregon ;  Andrew  J. ;  Lewis  M.,  a  farmer  of 
Cass  township;  and  Olivia,  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Skinner,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Andrew  J.  Shurte  was  bom  in  Cass  county, 
Michigan,  May  14,  1838,  and  was  the  fourth 
son  of  his  parents.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county 
at  the  age  of  ten,  and  was  reared  in  Cass  town¬ 
ship.  The  school-house  which  he  attended  in 
those  days  was  of  logs,  had  a  “stick”  chimney 
and  a  mud  fireplace,  which  was  a  very  inadequate 
means  of  heating  the  barn-like  structure.  A  more 
thorough  description  of  just  such  a  school  is  to 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  education  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history.  Three  months  each  year 
were  spent  in  this  temple  of  learning,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  found  all  the  work  he  could 
do  in  clearing  the  farm  and  raising  the  year’s 
crops.  August  11,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
I,  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  as  a  private  served  two  years  and  eleven 
months.  He  was  with  the  western  army,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville  and  Hoover’s 
Gap,  and  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1863,  was  struck  in  the  left  thigh  with  an 
ounce  ball,  which  put  him  in  the  hospital  and 
soldiers’  home  for  ten  months.  He  is  still  a 
cripple  from  this  wound,  and  bears  palpable  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  brave  part  he  took  in  the  struggle 


for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  received 
his  honorable  discharge  in  July,  1865,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  farm  in  Cass  township,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  ever 
since.  He  has  a  first-class  farm,  and  knows  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  managing  it  so  as  to  make 
it  pay. 

Mr.  Shurte  was  married,  April  7,  1868,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Talbot,  a  native  of  England  and  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Ruddick)  Tal¬ 
bot,  who  came  from  England  to  LaPorte  county 
in  1858.  The  following  children  have  been  bom 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shurte :  Roxy  is  now  the  wife 
of  Charles  Wills,  of  Hanna,  Indiana,  and  he  is 
a  hardware  merchant;  they  have  one  daughter, 
Ethel  May;  Mrs.  Wills  was  educated  in  the 
Wanatah  public  schools,  the  Fort  Wayne  high 
school  and  at  the  Valparaiso  normal,  and  taught 
five  years  successfully  in  LaPorte  county.  The 
son  Robert  is  deceased.  Benjamin  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  grade  of  public  school  and  is 
a  practical  farmer.  Leora  is  the  wife  of  Theodore 
Kapelski,  of  Chicago.  Mary  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1900  of  the  Wanatah  high  school  and  was 
a  student  at  Valparaiso,  and  she  is  now  a  teacher 
in  the  township  of  Cass ;  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church.  Maude  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1899,  was  a  student  at  the  Valparaiso  normal, 
and  is  now  a  teacher  in  Hanna  township ;  she  is 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  is  now  teaching 
her  fourth  term ;  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  Blanche  is  a  student  of  the  Wanatah 
high  school.  John  is  in  the  fifth  grade  of  school. 
The  daughters  Maude,  Mary  and  Roxy  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rebekah  lodge  at  Hanna. 

Mr.  Shurte  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  post  at  Valparaiso. 
He  is  well  known  in  the  county,  and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen,  who  will 
give,  as  he  has  done,  his  best  efforts  for  the 
general  welfare  and  public  progress. 

DR.  C.  E.  JOHNSON,  now  one  of  the  young 
and  promising  practitioners  of  western  LaPorte 
county,  at  Otis,  and  whose  practice  has  rapidly 
and  steadily  increased  since  he  first  opened  his 
office  in  the  summer  of  1902,  is  a  young  man  who 
has  worked  his  own  way  through  difficulties,  by 
means  of  hard  work  and  business  management, 
always  with  worthy  aims  in  view,  to  a  place  in 
the  world  where  he  may  be  of  utmost  usefulness 
to  himself  and  mankind. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  parents  were  Johannes  and 
Lena  (Johannes)  Johnson,  both  natives  of  lon- 
koping,  Sweden,  the  former  bom  in  1840.  and  the 
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latter  in  1852.  They  still  reside  in  Sweden,  and 
are  people  of  integrity  and  members  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Lutheran  church.  They  had  eleven  children, 
and  of  these  Dr.  Johnson  is  the  oldest. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Jonkoping,  Sweden, 
November  26,  1872,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  had  the  hardihood  to  venture  upon  the  voy¬ 
age  to  America,  which  he  determined  to  make 
his  home.  He  shipped  at  Gothenburg  for  New 
York,  and  was  nineteen  days  in  making  the  voy¬ 
age.  He  arrived  with  almost  no  money,  and^ 
making  his  way  to  LaPorte  county,  worked  on 
his  uncle’s  farm  for  board  and  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  public  school,  after  a  while  also 
earning  small  wages.  He  was  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English  when  he  first  came,  but  his  nat¬ 
ural  brightness  soon  gave  him  a  command  over 
this  language,  and  he  has  since  gained  a  reading 
acquaintance  with  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch 
and  Italian.  He  remained  with  his  uncle  till  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  then  set  about  to 
gain  an  advanced  education  and  fit  himself  for 
a  profession.  Out  of  his  savings  he  attended  the 
normal  school  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  for  thirty- 
four  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  was 
granted,  on  examination,  a  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate.  He  taught  in  Cool  Spring  township 
for  the  next  three  years,  putting  away  his 
money  with  the  intention  of  studying  medi¬ 
cine.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Wilcox 
for  three  months,  and  in  1897-8  attended 
the  State  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington, 
where  he  intended  to  take  the  full  course  and 
graduate,  but  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  leave. 
On  recovering  he  entered  the  Michigan  State 
University  at  Ann  Arbor,  taking  the  literary  and 
medical  courses,  and  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1902,  in  his  junior  year  having  won  the 
second  prize  in  the  oratorical  contest. 

August  5,  1902,  Dr.  Johnson  opened  up  his 
office  in  Otis  junction,  where  he  has  already  won 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  especially  among 
those  of  his  own  nationality,  and  his  practice  ex¬ 
tends  throughout  Cool  Spring,  New  Durham, 
and  Pierce  and  Jackson  townships  of  Porter 
county.  He  is  located  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  and  his  office  is  one  of  the  neatest  to  be 
found  anywhere.  He  uses  his  own  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  drug  stores.  In  the  office  he  also 
has  a  fine  selection  of  medical  works,  where  he 
is  continually  refreshing  his  mind  and  going 
deeper  into  the  great  science  of  which  he  is  a 
devotee;  and  in  addition  he  has  a  well  stocked 
library  of  general  works.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the 
homeopathic  school  of  medicine. 


Dr.  Johnson  is  also  interested  in  public  affairs, 
and  during  the  last  campaign  stumped  the  county 
and  made  many  speeches  among  his  own  people, 
his  forte  being  as  a  forceful  and  convincing  ora¬ 
tor.  But,  in  general,  Dr.  Johnson  supports  the 
man  he  believes  best  fitted  for  the  office,  and  has 
made  a  record  for  his  fair-mindedness  and  geni¬ 
ality  in  all  his  relations  with  the  citizens  of  La¬ 
Porte  county.  While  in  college  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Alpha  Nu  society;  he  belongs  to  Lodge 
No.  136,  Independent  Order  Odd  Fellows,  at 
Westville,  and  the  Maccabees  of  the  same  place, 
and  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  at  Michigan  City. 

WILLIAM  BUNDY,  a  prominent  retired 
farmer  of  LaPorte  county,  has  had  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  career  of  self-sustained  progress,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  numbered  with  the  county’s 
esteemed  and  industrious  citizens.  He  comes  of 
ancestors  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country,  his  particular  branch  being  resident 
in  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Maria  (Kauffman)  Bundy,  the  former  of  whom 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  June  25,  1798,  and  died 
December  1,  1857.  He  was  reared  to  the  calling 
of  a  farmer,  and  was  also  a  good  mechanic.  He 
was  conversant  with  the  German  language,  and 
a  man  of  industry  and  force  of  character.  After 
his  marriage,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
came  to  Favette  county,  Indiana,  and  thence  to 
Elkhart  county,  settling  five  miles  northeast  of 
Goshen,  where  he  entered  eighty  acres  of  gov¬ 
ernment  land ;  this  he  afterward  sold,  and  bought 
two  hundred  acres,  much  of  which  was  timber, 
where  he  remained  until  1841.  He  built  a  log 
cabin  for  a  home,  hewing  many  of  the  timbers  and 
fashioning  them  into  shape  by  himself.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Elkhart  county,  and  had 
many  of  the  privations  incident  to  that  kind  of 
life.  In  1841  he  came  through  LaPorte  county 
to  Porter  county,  the  trip  being  made  with  char¬ 
acteristic  prairie  schooner  and  oxen,  and  he  set¬ 
tled  first  in  Washington  township  and  afterward 
in  Morgan  township,  where  he  purchased  land 
on  which  he  resided  till  his  death.  He  was  a 
Whig  and  anti-slavery  man,  and  cast  his  vote 
for  the  first  nominee  of  the  Republican  party, 
by  whose  principles  he  abided  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  of  the  Universalist  faith,  while  his  wife 
was  a  Lutheran.  Mrs.  Maria  Bundy  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  August  18,  1801,  and  died  June 
14,  1854.  She  was  of  a  Pennsylvania  German 
family,  and  spoke  the  German  language. 

James  and  Maria  Bundy  were  the  parents 
of  fifteen  children,  five  sons  and  ten  daughters. 
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nine  of  whom  are  still  living:  Elizabeth,  the 
widow  of  George  L.  Parshall,  of  Porter  county; 
James,  a  farmer  of  Porter  county ;  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Russell  Johnson,  a  farmer  of  Porter  county; 
Phoebe,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Cross,  of  Ames, 
Kansas ;  Maria,  the  widow  of  Enoch  Billings,  of 
Valparaiso,  Indiana;  William  is  the  next  in  age 
of  those  living;  Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Wesley 
Keeler,  formerly  a  farmer,  of  Valparaiso;  Mi¬ 
randa,  the  wife  of  R.  P.  Davidson,  of  Austin, 
Minnesota;  George,  the  youngest,  a  farmer  of 
Porter  county. 

William  Bundy  was  born  in  Elkhart  county, 
Indiana,  March  18,  1833,  and  was  a  boy  of  nine 
years  when  he  passed  through  Laporte  county 
and  settled  in  Porter  county.  He  was  reared  to 
farm  life  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  He  still  remembers  distinctly  the  old 
school  where  he,  as  also  the  girl  who  afterward 
became  his  wife,  learned  their  lessons.  The 
building  was  of  hewn  logs,  with  a  clapboard  roof, 
in  size  twenty  by  thirty;  it  was  heated  by  a  big 
wood  stove;  the  seats  were  slabs  with  wooden 
legs,  and  were  so  high  that  the  smaller  children 
could  not  touch  their  toes  to  the  floor ;  the  writing 
desk  was  a  broad  board  resting  on  pins  driven 
into  the  wall ;  and  the  window  was  simply  a  long 
opening  where  two  logs  had  been  left  out.  The 
text  books  were  the  Elementary  speller  and  reader, 
and  DabolFs  and  Pike’s  arithmetic.  The  school 
was  supported  by  subscription.  One  of  the  fa¬ 
vorite  methods  of  punishment  which  Mr.  Bundy 
remembers  consisted  in  placarding  the  offender 
with  “This  boy  has  violated  the  rules  of  the 
school,”  and  making  him  walk  around  the  room 
a  number  of  times,  with  this  opprobrious  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  his  back. 

About  the  time  he  was  of  age  Mr.  Bundy 
took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  two  years  later  came 
to  Westville,  LaPorte  county,  to  live.  He  began 
life  with  hardly  ten  dollars  to  his  name,  and  from 
his  first  work  at  fourteen  dollars  a  month  he 
saved  forty-two  dollars;  with  this  he  bought  a 
colt,  which  he  traded  at  a  profit,  and  from  this 
first.business  venture  has  prospered  steadily.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years  he  saved  up  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  gold.  His  first  purchase  of  land 
was  forty  acres  in  Porter  county,  for  which  he 
paid  four  hundred  dollars,  and  of  which  he 
cleared  off  ten  acres  and  realized  good  profits 
from  his  products.  At  one  time  he  owned  one 
hundred  and  five  acres  in  Porter  county,  well 
improved  and  with  substantial  buildings.  For 
this  he  received  sixtv-three  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  certainly  a  wonderful  increase  from 


his  industry  and  business  judgment  over  the 
forty-two  dollars  with  which  he  started.  At  the 
present  time  he  owns  a  comfortable  residence 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  a  half 
acres  of  good  land  near  Westville,  part  of  it  lying 
in  Porter  county.  For  this  prosperity  in  worldly 
things  he  has  to  thank  his  own  industry,  coupled 
with  the  ever  willing  advice  and  assistance  of 
his  wife. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Bundy  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Martha  Bamum,  who  died  in  Por¬ 
ter  county,  in  1872,  and  her  two  children  are  now 
also  deceased.  In  1875  Mr.  Bundy  married  Mrs. 
Celia  M.  (Noble)  Dudley,  the  daughter  of  John 
P.  and  Mary  Ann  (Smith)  Noble,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Canton,  New  York,  in  1807, 
and  died  in  October,  1887,  and  the  latter  was 
born  in  Perry  county,  New  York,  October  18, 
1818,  and  died  April  2,  1895.  Mr.  Noble  was 
reared  and  educated  in  New  York,  and  came  to 
Porter  county,  Indiana,  at  an  early  day,  in  1835, 
and  entered  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
from  the  government,  in  Jackson  township,  his 
first  home  being  a  log  cabin.  He  was  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  and  also  a  good  mechanic,  and  pros¬ 
pered  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  a  Whig  and 
a  Republican  in  politics,  and  in  religion  was  a 
Universalist.  His  wife  was  a  lady  of  more  than 
ordinary  education  for  the  time,  and  had  taught 
school.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children, 
and  four  of  them  are  still  living,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Bundy  is  the  oldest.  The  others  are :  Julia,  the 
wife  of  E.  S.  Smith,  the  banker  of  Westville; 
Hattie,  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  W.  Green,  of  Ma¬ 
rion,  Indiana;  and  Lois  N.,  wife  of  G.  B.  Mor¬ 
gan,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Aledo,  Illinois,  who 
was  educated  in  Chicago,  and  is  now  master  in 
chancery  of  Mercer  county. 

Mr.  Bundy  supports  the  policies  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party;  fraternally  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  West¬ 
ville  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has  passed  all  the 
chairs  in  the  subordinate  lodge,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1883  was  representative  to  the  grand  lodge 
in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bundy  are  among 
the  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Westville. 
and  the  record  of  their  life  achievements  is  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  to  all  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bundy  have  in  their 
possession  one  of  the  old  patent  parchment  deeds 
which  was  executed  under  the  administration  of 
President  Van  Buren  and  bearing  his  signature 
and  is  dated  March  30,  1837.  This  is  the  third 
deed  of  the  kind  found  in  the  west  part  of  LaPorte 
county  at  the  present  writing. 
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MARQUES  C.  COULTER  is  a  native  of 
LaPorte  county,  and  has  lived  here  from  the 
primitive  conditions  which  surrounded  the  first 
settlers  until  the  full  bloom  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  civilization  makes  living  seem  a  fairy  tale 
compared  with  the  past.  His  ancestry  is  Scotch 
and  Irish,  and  some  of  his  forefathers  were  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldiers. 

His  father,  James  Coulter,  was  born  in  Hali¬ 
fax  county,  Virginia,  in  1800,  and  died  in  1855. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  in  youth 
came  with  his  mother  to  Ohio,  thence  to  White 
Pigeon,  Michigan,  and  from  there  made  settle¬ 
ment  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  1833,  about 
the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In  1836  he 
purchased  at  a  government  land  sale,  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  20  in  New  Durham  township, 
and  in  the  possession  of  Marques  Coulter  there 
is  the  deed  to  this  land,  signed  by  President  Van 
Buren  on  March  20,  1837,  an  old  and  interesting 
parchment  document.  The  first  home  was  a  log 
cabin,  twenty-four  by  eighteen  feet ;  the  bed  was 
made  of  poles,  with  uprights  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  the  poles  were  thrust  into  holes  in  the 
wall ;  and  the  floor  was  of  puncheons.  And  this 
primitive  condition  was  supplemented  by  the 
presence  of  Indians  as  numerous  as  the  whites. 
Mr.  Marques  Coulter  has  made  perhaps  one  of 
the  largest  .collections  of  Indian  arrow  heads  to  be 
found  in  the  county,  most  of  them  picked  up  on 
the  Coulter  farm.  Father  Coulter  was  strict  in  his 
religious  and  moral  views,  and  in  political  prin¬ 
ciple  was  an  old-line  Whig,  dying  just  as  the 
Republican  party  was  being  organized.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  Stephenson,  whose  father,  Huston 
Stephenson,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  She 
was  bom  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
whence  she  removed  to  Ohio,  and  she  died  in 
1888,  both  she  and  her  husband  being  buried  on 
the  Coulter  farm  in  LaPorte  county.  She  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  religion.  She  was  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  of  whom  four  are  living :  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  farmer  of  Wanatah,  Indiana;  Silas,  a 
resident  of  this  state ;  Marques  C. ;  and  Caleb,  a 
farmer  of  Porter  county. 

Marques  C.  Coulter  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
not  twenty  rods  from  his  present  residence,  in 
New  Durham  township,  September  11,  1841.  He 
was  educated  in  the  subscription  school  of  that 
day — a  round-log  building,  with  a  big  fireplace 
at  one  end ;  slab  seats ;  a  stick  and  clay  chimney, 
and  the  writing  desk  one  long  board  resting  on 
pins  driven  into  the  wall.  The  cost  of  such  men¬ 
tal  training  under  these  conditions  was  seventeen 
cents  per  month  per  pupil.  Mr.  Coulter  had 


other  pioneer  experiences  outside  of  school,  for 
he  cut  grain  with  the  old-time  cradle,  and  hay 
with  a  scythe. 

He  was  hardly  graduated  from  this  early 
training  when  he  was  called  away  by  the  Civil 
war.  In  November,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  A,  Twelfth  Indiana  Cavalry,  at  Westville, 
under  Captain  Peck,  and  the  regiment  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  it  was  in 
several  skirmishes  and  battles.  At  Stone  River 
he  was  hit  by  a  minie  ball,  but  was  not  disabled. 
His  regiment  proceeded  through  Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
was  at  the  siege  of  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely. 
He  spent  three  months  in  the  hospital  on  account 
of  disability.  He  was  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  when 
the  news  of  Lee’s  surrender  came,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  discharge  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
in  November,  1865. 

Mr.  Coulter  has  always  resided  in  New  Dur¬ 
ham  township,  and  has  carried  on  farming  with 
great  success.  When  he  settled  down  after  his 
marriage,  he  had  just  fifteen  dollars  of  cash  capi¬ 
tal  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  his  present  fine 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  and  his 
good  residence  are  evidence  of  his  faithful  work 
and  industry,  and  he  deserves  to  enjoy  a  restful 
and  happy  close  to  such  a  career. 

Mr.  Coulter  has  been  married  twice,  his  first 
wife  being  Miss  Mary  Gee,  but  she  and  her  two 
children  are  deceased.  March  31,  1874,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Mattie  A.  Moore,  to  whom  four  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  bom:  Roy,  a  resident  of  New 
Durham  township,  married  Miss  Grace  Loomis; 
he  received  a  common  school  education,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows.  Linea,  at  home  with  her  parents,  finished 
the  eighth  grade  in  school,  also  took  instrumental 
music;  she  has  been  a  member  of  Silver  Star 
Lodge  of  the  Rebekahs  at  Westville  for  six  years. 
Dora  is  the  wife  of  Ira  Barnard,  a  farmer  and 
horticulturist  of  Porter  county,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Martha  E. ;  Mrs.  Barnard  is  an 
artist  of  much  natural  ability,  and  her  work  in 
crayon  and  oil  adorns  the  home  of  her  parents. 
Orta  is  a  young  farmer  at  home  with  his  parents. 

Mrs.  Mattie  A.  Coulter  was  born  in  Russell 
county,  Virginia,  August  31,  1841,  and  has  had 
many  similar  pioneer  experiences  to  those  of  her 
husband.  She  spent  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
her  life  in  Virginia,  and  the  school  that  she  at¬ 
tended  was  very  much  like  that  in  which  her 
husband  gained  his  early  tuition.  She  has  also 
spun  the  cotton  threads  with  which  she  sewed, 
and  has  woven  the  jean  and  linsey  cloth  from 
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which  she  made  garments  for  her  family.  She, 
too,  is  of  Revolutionary  descent,  her  maternal 
great-grandfather  Gibson  serving  in  that  war. 
Her  parents  were  William  and  Linea  (Brown¬ 
ing)  Moore.  William  Moore  was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1804,  and  died  in  1878.  In  1859 
moved  his  family  to  Camden,  Ray  county,  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  was  a  Whig  and  Republican,  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.  His  wife  was 
also  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1809,  and  died  in  1863. 
They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  two  sons 
and  eight  daughters,  and  five  are  living,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mrs.  Coulter;  Anna,  the  wife  of  Alfred 
Lents,  a  resident  of  Ray  county,  Missouri ;  Mel- 
vina,  the  wife  of  James  G.  Allison,  a  mechanic 
and  a  resident  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri ;  Adelaide, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Pugh,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas ; 
and  Virginia,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Hicks,  a  me¬ 
chanic,  of  Liberty,  Missouri. 

Among  the  keepsakes  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coulter  is  an  old  Bible  dictionary, 
which  was  printed  in  1803,  and  is  still  in  good 
condition,  notwithstanding  its  age.  Mr.  Coul¬ 
ter  cast  his  first  persidential  ballot  for  Lincoln, 
and  has  voted  for  every  Republican  candidate 
since  that  time.  He  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Star.  They  are  both  highly 
esteemed  residents  of  LaPorte  county,  where 
their  substantial  worth  has  been  shown  in  the 
home  they  have  created,  in  the  children  they  have 
reared  to  honorable  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  in  the  position  they  maintain  in  the  regard 
of  all  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

OTTO  GROTH,  deceased,  a  pioneer  mer¬ 
chant  of  Wanatah  and  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  business  men  of  that  town,. where  he 
built  up  an  establishment  which  is  still  continued 
under  the  management  of  one  of  his  sons,  was 
bom  in  Germany  June  3,  1835.  He  came  to 
America  in  1857  when  a  young  man,  and  shortly 
after  locating  in  Indiana  answered  the  call  for 
troops  to  defend  the  Union  which  he  had  adopted 
as  his  home.  He  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-ninth 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  performed  four 
years’  service  as  private,  being  in  many  battles 
and  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  and 
also  present  at  the  grand  review  in  Washington 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Immediately  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  came  to  Wanatah,  and  clerked  in  the 
general  store  of  Joseph  Unruh.  He  soon  after 
engaged  in  business  with  a  partner  under  the 
firm  name  of  Groth  and  Williams,  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  as  one  of  the  reliable  and  popular  mer¬ 


cantile  houses  of  the  town  until  Mr.  Groth  bought 
out  his  partner,  and  then  carried  on  the  business 
until  his  death,  in  1891.  His  energy,  sagacity 
and  enterprise  assured  his  success,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  foremost 
business  men  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Groth  was  very  public-spirited,  and  could 
be  depended  upon  for  his  due  share  in  enterprise 
for  the  general  good.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church  and  contributed  largely  to  its 
support.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  at 
one  time  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
county  treasurer.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Wa¬ 
natah.  Being  so  closely  identified  with  all  the 
departments  of  activity  in  the  community  he  could 
not  help  but  wield  much  influence,  but  his  fellow 
citizens  testify  that  this  influence  was  always  on 
the  side  which  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  right. 
It  is  for  these  stanch  and  sterling  qualities  of  an 
energetic  nature  and  kind  and  generous  char¬ 
acter  that  he  is  especially  remembered  in  the  town 
where  most  of  his  years  were  spent. 

In  1868  Mr.  Groth  married  Miss  Isabella  M., 
the  most  estimable  and  popular  daughter  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Monroe)  Harris,  who  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Ireland  and  came  from  there  to  Ohio, 
thence  to  LaPorte  county  in  the  fifties,  locating 
about  five  miles  south  of  Wanatah,  in  Cass  town¬ 
ship,  where  Mr.  Harris  died,  but  Mrs.  Harris 
is  living  now  in  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Groth  is  the 
eldest  of  their  family  of  eleven  children  and  the 
only  one  now  living  in  LaPorte  county.  She 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  April  13,  1849,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  mainly  in  Cass  township, 
and  was  nineteen  years  old  when  she  married 
Mr.  Groth.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
in  one  house  in  Wanatah. 

Six  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Groth.  Margareta  is  the  wife  of  John  Pritsch, 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Wisconsin.  Grace, 
after  graduating  from  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
departments  of  music  at  Valparaiso  when  only 
sixteen  years  old,  was  an  instructor  in  music  in 
that  college  for  eleven  years,  and  is  now  the  wife 
of  Clarence  Drown,  who  is  manager  of  two 
theatres  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  has  an 
interest  in  one  of  these  theatres.  Otto  G.  Groth 
died  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  in  December,  1Q02. 
J.  Earl,  bom  in  Wanatah,  December  4,  1878, 
was  educated  in  the  Wanatah  grade  and  high 
school,  and,  at  that  time,  was  the  second  young¬ 
est  in  the  county  to  graduate  from  the  eighth 
grade;  he  is  now  the  capable  manager  of  the 
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Groth  store  in  Wanatah,  and  is  proving  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  honored  father  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  Lulu  Bell  assists  in  the  store,  and 
the  youngest  child,  Loman  Monroe,  is  still  at¬ 
tending  school  in  Wanatah,  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Miss  Lulu,  the  daughter  at  home,  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1899,  of  the  Wanatah  high  school, 
and,  besides,  she  took  a  course  in  instrumental 
adn  vocal  music  at  the  Valparaiso  normal  school, 
and  at  the  present  time  she  is  organist  in  the 
Christian  church  at  Wanatah. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  Messenger  of  April  2,  1891 : — 

DEATH  OF  OTTO  GROTH. 

Died,  in  Wanatah,  LaPorte  county,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1891,  Mr.  Otto  Groth,  aged  fifty- 
five  years,  eight  months  and  twenty-two  days. 

Otto  Groth  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1835.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  only  six  years  old.  His  mother  cared  for 
him  as  best  she  could,  yet  he  had  to  largely  de¬ 
pend  on  himself  for  his  living.  The  like  condition 
with  a  mother’s  love  and  tender  care  has  made 
many  a  boy  a  useful  man.  His  early  life  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  no  doubt,  gave  Mr.  Groth  a  training 
that  was  helpful  to  him  throughout  life. 

Mr.  Groth  came  to  this  country  in  1857  and 
worked  on  a  farm  until  the  war  broke  out ;  then 
he  enlisted  in  the  gallant  Ninety-ninth  Indiana, 
and  soon  was  marshalled  to  the  front,  where  he 
saw  the  heat  and  dust  of  battle.  He  was  in  the 
army  for  three  years.  Through  sleepless  nights 
and  weary  marches  he  followed  the  merciless  or¬ 
der  “forward.”  When  the  war  closed  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  quiet  walks  of  life,  but  he  has  joined 
the  silent  army,  and  no  return  of  morning  will 
ever  awake  him  to  marching  orders.  Nor  will 
the  summons’  hurrying  tramp  ever  awake  him 
again  from  the  slumber  of  the  grave.  His  name 
will  stand  enshrined  in  the  history  of  his  country 
with  all  the  brave  defenders  living  and  dead. 

On  returning  from  the  war  he  clerked  in  a 
store  for  three  years.  On  the  29th  of  October, 
1868,  he  was  united  with  Miss  Isabella  Harris 
in  the  happy  bonds  of  marriage.  Their  union 
was  a  happy  one ;  their  home  was  one  of  sunshine. 
There  were  born  to  them  six  children — three  girls 
and  three  boys — Maggie,  Grace,  Otto,  Earl,  Lulu 
and  Monroe.  They  are  bright  and  happy  chil¬ 
dren.  The  family  tie  was  very  strong,  and  they 
were  faithful  and  devoted  to  each  other. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Groth’s  marriage  he  entered 
into  the  mercantile  business  for  himself  and  con¬ 


tinued  the  same  until  his  death.  He  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  and  succeeded  in  accumu¬ 
lating  enough  property  to  make  it  pleasant  and 
comfortable  for  his  family.  He  stood  well  with 
his  neighbors  and  friends,  being  highly  respected 
by  all  that  knew  him.  He  was  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  all  his  duties,  as  a  husband,  father, 
citizen  and  Christian.  He  was  baptized  and  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  Christian  church  in  December,  1886. 
The  church  loses  one  of  its  most  valuable  work¬ 
ers.  He  was  a  good  Christian  man,  striving  to 
gain  his  home  in  heaven.  His  wife  has  been  a 
faithful  member  of  the  church  for  years.  Their 
three  oldest  children  have  given  their  hearts  to 
the  Lord.  Their  home  has  ever  been  open  to 
brethren  in  Christ,  and  it  was  one  of  Christian 
influence. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1891,  Mr.  Groth  fell 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.  His  name,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  recorded  on  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life,  and 
this  will  be  more  to  us  when  we  join  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  is  forever  assembling  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  world  than  all  else.  His  faithful  and  noble 
life  spoke  for  itself.  The  Christian  needs  no 
eulogy.  The  life  tells  the  story.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  all  to  believe,  that,  “Blessed  are  they  that  die 
in  the  Lord,  yea,  the  spirit  saith  they  rest  from 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder 
A.  Linkletter,  of  Donovan,  Illinois,  Sunday, 
March  29,  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  son  Otto,  deceased,  was  a  young  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  as  an  artist  or  de¬ 
signer.  At  the  time  of  his  illness  he  had  been 
engaged  in  land  surveying  in  Weld  county,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  the  contiguous  territory,  and  as  there 
had  been  no  atlas  of  the  county  published,  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  task  of  making  the  draughts  of  the 
county  from  the  abstractor’s  office,  and  had  about 
completed  the  work,  when  he  was  forced  to  give 
it  up. 

He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  been  associated  with,  and  this,  coupled  with 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  persistency,  aug¬ 
ured  for  him  a  successful  future,  when  he  was  cut 
down,  just  as  he  had  entered  the  portals  of  man¬ 
hood. 

Otto  G.  Groth,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  Groth,  was  born  in  Wanatah,  Indiana,  May 
3,  1874,  died  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  December  2, 
1902.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  this  city  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  Wanatah  schools  and 
at  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Val¬ 
paraiso,  graduating  from  the  scientific  course  in 
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1899.  He  taught  several  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  LaPorte  county,  and  one  year  in  the 
grammar  department  of  the  Wanatah  high  school. 
Many  times  during  his  illness  he  spoke  of  his 
pupils,  and  hoped  he  had  said  something  that 
would  cause  them  to  be  better  men  and  women. 

His  health  began  to  fail,  and  in  April,  1900, 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  he  went  to  Colorado 
in  hopes  that  the  change  of  climate  would  be  a 
benefit  to  his  health.  His  mother  remained  with 
him  for  five  months,  then  she  returned  home. 
In  April,  1902,  she  again  returned  to  Colorado, 
his  sister  Maggie  and  her  husband,  John  Pritsch, 
also  going  in  August.  All  were  with  him  until 
the  end. 

Over  twelve  years  before  his  death  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Christian  church.  Many  hours 
he  spent  in  reading  and  studying  the  Bible,  being 
especially  fond  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  Al¬ 
though  at  times  suffering  greatly,  he  never  gave 
up  in  despair.  Many  of  his  friends  said  he  had 
been  to  them  a  lesson  in  patience,  as  he  was  al¬ 
ways  cheerful  and  hopeful,  looking  only  on  the 
bright  side  of  life. 

His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Westville- 
cemetery,  by  the  side  of  his  father  who  died 
nearly  twelve  years  before.  The  funeral  was 
largely  attended,  many  being  present  from  abroad 
and  surrounding  cities. 

JOHN  WOZNIAK,  for  several  years  retired 
from  the  severe  duties  of  life,  and  a  resident  of 
the  town  of  Otis,  has,  during  his  forty-two  years 
of  residence  in  Laporte  county,  made  a  most  hon¬ 
orable  record,  from  the  time  he  came  here  with 
hardly  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  until  his  industry 
and  other  excellent  qualities  as  a  farmer  and 
husbandman  brought  him  prosperity  which  ranks 
him  among  the  foremost  farmers  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Wozniak  was  born  in  Polish  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  February  6,  1837,  and  is 
the  second  of  the  nine  children  of  Joseph  and 
Josephine  (Bochacz)  Wozniak,  natives  of  the 
same  part  of  Germany  and  members  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  and  the  former  a  farmer  and  for  some 
time  a  soldier  in  the  Germany  army.  Two  other 
of  their  children  are  living  at  present,  Frank,  a 
farmer  of  Fulton  county,  Nebraska,  and  Jacob, 
a  resident  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wozniak  remained  in  his  native  land  until 
he  was  twenty- four  years  of  age,  and  received 
a  good  education  in  the  German  and  Polish 
tongues,  and  also  gained  some  acquaintance 
.with  the  English  language.  He  was  learned 
in  ‘  the  art  of  farming  on  his  father's 


estate,  and  in  these  respects  was  well  equipped 
for  life  when  he  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  He  sailed  from  Hamburg,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  six  and  one-half  weeks  landed 
in  New  York  city,  whence  he  came  directly  to 
LaPorte  county,  and  when  he  arrived  here,  in 
1861,  he  had  only  seventy-five  cents.  His  first 
employment  was  chopping  cord  wood  at  seventy 
cents  a  cord,  and  after  a  short  time  he  hired  out 
to  work  for  thirteen  dollars  a  month,  during  the 
harvest  season,  and  then  took  a  job  of  grubbing 
three  acres  at  seven  dollars  an  acre,  taking  a  cow 
as  part  payment.  After  three  years  of  like  work 
he  purchased  for  cash  sixty-one  acres  of  raw  land 
in  Scipio  township,  and  with  this  as  a  starter 
he  got  married  and  settled  down,  going  in  debt 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  furnish  and 
equip  his  home  and  farm.  His  first  home  was  a 
log  cabin,  which  still  stands  as  a  reminder  of  the 
hard  but  not  unhappy  past.  At  the  present  time 
he  owns  three  hundred  acres  of  fine  LaPorte 
county  land,  well  improved  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fine  revenue.  In  1900  he  left  his  farm 
and  came  to  Otis,  where  he  built  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  brick  residence  in  which  to 
take  the  comfort  to  which  his  early  years  of  toil 
entitle  him.  Between  the  log  cabin  home  and 
the  brick  dwelling  is  a  long  stretch,  needing  no 
words  of  comment  to  show  the  hard  work  and 
frugality  and  careful  management  of  affairs  to 
bring  about  such  steady  progression  toward  the 
goal  of  prosperity. 

On  July  30,  1865  Mr.  Wozniak  married  Miss 
Mary  Szolc,  and  to  this  marriage  were  bom 
fourteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living,  as 
follows:  John,  a  farmer  of  Cool  Spring  town¬ 
ship,  and  married  and  has  four  children;  Jacob, 
a  farmer  of  LaPorte  county,  and  married  and  has 
one  child ;  Joseph,  a  resident  of  Michigan  City, 
and  married ;  Frank,  of  Michigan  City,  and  has 
one  child;  Maci,  a  farmer  on  the  home  place, 
and  is  married  and  has  three  children;  Adam 
and  Bartley,  twins,  residents  of  Michigan  City 
and  both  married ;  Anna,  of  Michigan  City ;  and 
Mary,  at  home.  All  the  children  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Catholic  church. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  Mr.  Wozniak  returned  to 
the  old  country  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  native 
home.  On  the  return  trip  in  the  following  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  ship  encountered  a  terrific  storm,  and 
for  three  or  four  days  the  passengers  were  locked 
below  in  a  state  of  utmost  anxiety,  but  the  only 
one  lost  during  the  gale  was  a  sailor. 

Mr.  Wozniak  is  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  organizers  of  the  St. 
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Mary’s  parish  and  church,  in  1873,  when  the 
present  church  was  erected.  It  has  since  been 
remodeled,  a  school  building  has  been  erected, 
and  a  home  for  the  priest  built,  and  the  church 
property  altogether  is  valued  at  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  parish.  Mr.  Wozniak  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  attends  the  conventions  of  the  party. 

AUGUST  Z.  ANDERSON  is  a  native  of 
Sweden.  That  kingdom  has  furnished  to  America 
many  of  its  most  thrifty  and  industrious  citizens, 
men  who  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  up¬ 
building  and  improving  the  great  west  and  north¬ 
west.  He  is  a  worthy  spn  of  that  country,  and 
his  life  record  is  a  credit  to  his  native  land  and  to 
the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  the  little  province 
of  Jonkopping,  Sweden,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1857,  a  son  of  Andrew  W.  and  Eliza  (Johnson) 
Johnson.  The  father  was  bom  in  Jonkopping 
about  1820,  and  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years,  his  home  being  in  Chicago.  He  was 
reared  as  an  agriculturist  and  became  an  inspector 
of  lands  in  his  native  country.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Sweden,  and  became  an  adherent 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church.  It  was  in  1869 
that  he  came  with  his  family  to  America,  sailing 
from  Gottenburg  on  an  ocean  steamer  which  was 
nine  days  in  reaching  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
landed  in  a  strange  country,  unfamiliar  with  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  people  and  with  the 
language  here  spoken,  but  he  possessed  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  enterprise  so  characteristic  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  was  willing 
to  follow  any  pursuit  that  would  yield  him  an 
honest  living.  Making  his  way  to  this  county, 
he  settled  near  the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  the  first 
land  which  he  purchased  was  a  tract  of  nineteen 
acres  on  section  1,  New  Durham  township,  while 
the  first  home  of  the  family  was  a  typical  log 
cabin,  such  as  was  frequently  seen  upon  the  fron¬ 
tier  in  pioneer  times.  He  added  to  his  original 
tract  until  he  had  thirty  acres.  In  politics  he  be¬ 
came  a  stanch  Republican,  and  reared  his  sons 
in  that  political  faith.  His  wife  was  born  in  Jon- 
kopping,  Sweden,  about  1824,  and  died  in  1892, 
her  remains  being  interred  in  the  Swedish  ceme¬ 
tery  in  New  Durham  township.  She  was  a  con¬ 
sistent  member  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church, 
of  which  her  husband  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  leading  workers.  He  is  now  living  retired, 
enjoying  a  period  of  rest  in  the  evening  of  life. 

In  the  Anderson  family  were  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  August  Z.  was  the  third. 


With  one  exception  all  are  yet  living,  namely: 
John,  who  is  married  and  is  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culturist  residing  near  Carlisle,  Indiana ;  August ; 
Robert,  a  successful  farmer,  who  is  married  and 
resides  near  Wausau,  Wisconsin;  Oscar,  who  is 
married  and  is  a  carpenter  and  joiner  of  Minto, 
North  Dakota ;  and  Sophia,  the  wife  of  S.  E.  Nel¬ 
son,  a  merchant  residing  on  California  avenue, 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

August  Z.  Anderson  has  been  a  resident  of 
LaPorte  county  since  1869,  and  his  education 
was  acquired  in  both  the  Swedish  and  English 
tongues.  When  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
began  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and 
was  employed  for  three  years  as  a  farm  hand, 
remaining  in  the  service  of  one  man,  who  gave 
him  ten  dollars  per  month  for  the  first  year,  eleven 
for  the  second  and  twelve  for  the  third  year.  As 
a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life’s  journey  he 
chose  Miss  Anna  Anderson,  the  wedding  being 
celebrated  on  the  27th  of  April,  1881.  She  was 
born  in  LaPorte  county,  October  27,  1859,  pur¬ 
sued  her  studies  in  Swedish  and  in  English,  and 
by  home  training  was  well  fitted  to  take  up  the 
task  of  managing  her  own  household.  She  is 
the  younger  of  two  children  born  to  P.  J.  and 
Charlotte  (Johnson)  Anderson,  her  brother  be¬ 
ing  William  Anderson,  a  farmer  residing  near 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  who  was  formerly  a  coal 
and  wood  merchant,  but  now  devotes  his  energies 
to  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  the  dairy  business. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Knonoberg,  Sweden,  about 
1833,  and  died  October  10,  1890.  He  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  and  was  but  nineteen  years 
of  age  when,  in  1852,  he  came  to  America,  a  poor 
but  industrious  young  man.  As  the  years  passed, 
however,  he  became  a  successful  farmer  of  New 
Durham  township.  His  nature  was  kindly  and 
charitable,  and  he  was  very  generous  in  his  gifts 
to  the  poor  and  needy.  His  wife  was  born  near 
Gottenburg,  Sweden,  about  1836,  and  died  in 
1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  began  their  domestic 
life  at  Burdick,  Indiana,  upon  a  tract  of  rented 
land,  and  although  they  were  very  industrious 
and  energetic  ten  years  had  passed  before  they 
had  accumulated  enough  money  to  allow  of  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  of  their  own.  On  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period,  however,  Mr.  Anderson 
bought  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  New 
Durham  township,  to  which  he  afterward  added 
twenty-seven  acres  and  later  eighty  acres.  He 
is  therefore  to-day  the  owner  of  a  valuable  es¬ 
tate,  and  his  farm  is  well  improved  with  modern 
equipments,  being  supplied  with  the  latest  im- 
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proved  machinery  and  all  things  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  farm  work. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  have  been  born 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and 
seven  are  yet  living.  Lurella  B.,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the  Valpa¬ 
raiso  normal  school,  is  now  a  stenographer  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Powers,  Higley  &  Com¬ 
pany,  dealers  in  educational  supplies ;  she  has  also 
studied  instrumental  music.  Arvid  V.,  having 
completed  the  common  school  course,  has  been 
a  student  in  the  Valparaiso  normal  and  is  now 
studying  telegraphy.  Lottie  R.,  who  has  also 
given  some  attention  to  the  study  of  instrumental 
music,  has  completed  the  work  of  the  tenth  grade 
in  the  public  schools.  Willie  J.,  who  has  finished 
the  eighth  grade ;  Elmer  T.,  Edith  C.  and  Lefler 
R.  are  at  home,  and  are  pursuing  their  studies 
in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  stanch  Republican  who 
has  given  unfaltering  support  to  the  party  since 
casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for  James  A. 
Garfield.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  church  of  LaPorte,  he  having 
been  confirmed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  his 
wife  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  lead¬ 
ing  Swedish- American  citizens  of  New  Durham 
township,  and  there  is  much  in  their  life  records 
that  commends  them  to  the  friendship  and  favor 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Anderson  deserves 
all  the  credit  that  is  implied  in  the  term  “a  self- 
made  man,”  for  he  has  depended  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources  and  has  not  only  won  success 
but  also  made  for  himself  an  honored  name. 

ALBERT  S.  HALL  was  fifty-two  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but,  though  his  life 
record  was  much  briefer  than  that  allotted  to 
many  men,  he  yet  accomplished  an  amount  of 
work  such  as  is  performed  by  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  representatives  of  business  inter¬ 
ests.  Throughout  all  he  maintained  an  unassail¬ 
able  reputation,  for  he  never  incurred  an  obliga¬ 
tion  that  he  did  not  meet  or  made  an  engagement 
that  he  did  not  fill.  His  word  was  considered  as 
good  as  any  bond  that  was  solemnized  by  signa¬ 
ture  or  seal,  and  his  efforts  were  always  of  a 
practical,  progressive  nature  that  benefited  the 
city  and  county  while  at  the  same  time  advancing 
his  individual  success.  Death  often  removes  from 
our  midst  those  whom  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sincerest  regret  and 
deepest  sorrow  that  the  majority  of  LaPotte 
county’s  citizens  heard  of  the  demise  of  Mr.  Hall. 
Much  of  the  work  which  he  did,  however,  still 


remains  as  an  active  factor  in  the  business  life 
of  the  city,  while  his  memory  is  still  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him. 

Albert  S.  Hall  was  born  in  Scipio  township. 
September  19,  1840,  a  son  of  Jacob  R.  and  Catha¬ 
rine  (Martin)  Hall,  the  father  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Hall,  was  also 
a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  his  manhood  worked  as  a  shipbuilder, 
but  later  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  in¬ 
terests.  His  death  occurred  in  1821,  when  he 
had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-years. 
He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Hall,  who  was  bom  in 
the  north  of  England  and  was  of  Scotch  lineage. 
Samuel  Hall  became  the  progenitor  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  new  world.  Thinking  that  he  might 
benefit  his  financial  conditions  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native  country  and 
sailed  for  the  new  world,  establishing  his  home 
in  Bridgewater,  Virginia.  He  was  a  shipbuilder 
by  trade.  His  son,  Joseph  Hall,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Hall,  gained  distinction  as  a  soldier  un¬ 
der  General  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  while  Lyman  Hall,  another  member  of  the 
family,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  coat  of  arms  of  this  branch 
of  the  Hall  family  bears  the  inscription  Turpiter 
Desperatur  (despair  is  base).  Samuel  Hall  was 
also  a  cousin  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  England,  who 
wedded  Susan  Shakespeare,  a  cousin  of  the 
world’s  greatest  poet,  William  Shakespeare,  and 
the  signet  ring  which  solemnized  their  marriage 
is  still  among  the  Shakespeare  relics  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  Both  Dr.  Hall  and  his  wife  lie  buried 
beside  the  great  dramatist.  Of  the  twenty-five 
barons  who  were  chosen  to  draw  up  the  Magna 
Charta,  nine  were  direct  ancestors  of  the  Hall 
family,  and  one  of  them  was  a  signer  of  that 
document.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hall 
is  descended  from  honorable  and  distinguished 
ancestry  dating  back  several  generations. 

The  home  farm  was  Albert  S.  Hall’s  play¬ 
ground  and  his  training  school  for  life’s  practical 
duties.  He  pursued  his  literary  education  in  the 
public  schools,  but  through  the  summer  months 
assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  fields  and  gained  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  crops.  After  attaining  his  maturity  he 
resolved  to  make  farming  his  life  work,  and 
through  admirable  business  methods,  unfaltering 
diligence  and  strong  purpose  he  won  for  himself 
a  valuable  property  in  Scipio  township,  compris¬ 
ing  at  his  death  seven  hundred  acres  of  rich  and 
arable  land.  All  this  is  indicative  of  a  life  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  He  was  constantly  alert  to  note  business 
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openings  and  opportunities,  and  while  he  was 
never  known  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  his  fellow  men  in  any  trade  transaction,  he  yet 
improved  his  advantages  and  won  for  himself 
most  gratifying  prosperity  as  well  as  an  honored 
name.  In  1880  he  removed  his  residence  to  La- 
Porte,  where  he  continued  to  make  his  home  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1892.  The  city  profited  by  his  labors,  for 
he  became  a  co-operant  factor  in  the  material 
improvement  and  upbuilding  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hall,  Weaver  & 
Company,  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  Indiana, 
and  succeeded  in  placing  this  on  a  most  safe  basis, 
he  business  policy  which  was  inaugurated  win¬ 
ning  for  the  institution  a  liberal  patronage.  In 
1881  Mr.  Hall  erected  what  became  known  as 
Hall’s  Opera  House,  this  furnishing  a  desirable 
place  of  entertainment.  His  aid  was  often  sought 
for  the  furtherance  of  movements  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good,  and  he  gave  his  endorsement  quickly 
to  any  measure  which  he  deemed  would  prove  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  city.  He  was  a  man  of 
broad  sympathies  and  expansive  ideas,  and  his 
influence  in  the  district  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
reared  and  in  which  his  entire  life  was  passed 
was  a  progressive  and  enlightened  one. 

Mr.  Hall  was  twice  married.  In  the  year  1864 
he  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Rogers,  and  for  twelve 
years  they  traveled  life’s  journey  happily  to¬ 
gether,  but  in  June,  1876,  Mrs.. Hall  was  called 
to  her  final  rest.  In  October,  1878,  he  was  again 
married,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Mat- 
tie  J.  Gish,  a  daughter  of  C.  P.  Gish,  one  of  the 
early  residents  of  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana, 
their  marriage  occurring  in  South* Bend.  Mrs. 
Hall  still  survives  him,  and  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  she  wedded  Stephen  E.  Hall,  who 
is  also  now  deceased.  Three  children  were  bom 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Hall.  The  daughter, 
Miss  Linda  Hall,  graduated  from  the  LaPorte 
high  school,  and  has  gained  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  artist  in  water  colors  and  china  paint¬ 
ing.  Mary  Edith  is  now  Mrs.  Earle  T.  Jenney, 
and  resides  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  son  of  the 
family,  Wilbur  J.  Hall,  is  now  the  manager  of 
Hall’s  Opera  House,  which  of  late  years  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  prominent  theaters  in 
northern  Indiana,  booking  the  best  metropolitan 
attractions  during  each  season. 

JOHN  G.  SCHWEITZER.  The  business 
interests  of  Union  Mills  are  well  represented  by 
John  G.  Schweitzer,  who  is  engaged  in  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  undertaking  business  and  is  also  filling 

40 


the  position  of  postmaster.  He  is  a  wide-awake, 
progressive  business  man,  and  his  diligence  and 
labor  have  brought  to  him  a  fair  measure  of  pros¬ 
perity.  He  was  bom  in  LaPorte  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1867,  and  is  a  son  of  Frederick  and  Chris¬ 
tina  (Hoch)  Schweitzer,  both  of  whom  were  na¬ 
tives  of  German,  the  former  bom  in  1834,  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  1833.  His  father  was  a  gardener  by  occu¬ 
pation,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  still  living,  making 
their  home  in  LaPorte.  They  had  but  two  chil¬ 
dren,  John  G.  being  the  elder.  The  second  son 
is  Gustave  A.  Schweitzer,  who  was  bom  in  La¬ 
Porte,  July  5,  1872,  and  is  now  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man,  representing  a  wholesale  grocery  house. 

John  G.  Schweitzer  acquired  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  of  LaPorte  and  also  attended 
the  high  school  there  and  a  German  school.  He 
put  aside  his  text  books,  however,  when  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  began  working  in  a  cigar  fac¬ 
tory,  while  later  he  was  employed  in  a  carriage 
painting  establishment,  and  afterward  in  a  bak¬ 
ery,  his  entire  services  in  these  three  positions, 
however,  covering  only  about  a  year.  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  period  he  entered  the  employ  of 
W.  C.  Weir,  of  LaPorte,  and  found  here  another 
occupation  which  was  congenial  to  him.  He  thus 
became  well  informed  concerning  the  furniture 
trade,  learned  the  business  in  its  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  1888  came  from  LaPorte  to  Union 
Mills,  and  his  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
success.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  embalming  art.  He  graduated  in 
the  United  States  Embalming  School  of  Chicago 
about  1898,  and  he  had  the  practical  experience 
of  this  business  years  previous.  He  also  holds  a 
state  license  in  both  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Once 
he  suffered  a  heavy  loss,  his  store  being  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1901,  at  which  time  he  carried  an  in¬ 
surance  covering  about  one  half  of  the  amount, 
his  loss  being  about  one  thousand  dollars.  He 
has  persevered  and  is  now  enjoying  a  large  pat¬ 
ronage,  because  his  business  methods  are  honor¬ 
able  and  the  stock  of  goods  which  he  carries  is 
such  as  is  in  demand  by  a  general  trade. 

In  December,  1894,  Mr.  Schweitzer  was  united 
in  marriage  at  Wellsboro,  LaPorte  county,  to 
Miss  Fredericka  Miller,  and  their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  two  children :  Theodore,  born  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1896;  and  Marv,  bom  January 
15,  I9°3*  Mr.  Schweitzer  gives  his  political  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  society,  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  the  Emanuel  Aid  Society,  a  German  organi¬ 
zation  of  LaPorte.  As  a  public-spirited  and  pro¬ 
gressive  citizen  he  is  deeply  interested  in  evcry- 
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thing  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  town  and  county,  and  gives  his  support  to 
every  measure  that  he  believes  will  contribute  to 
the  general  good.  His  life  has  been  a  busy  and 
active  one,  and  as  the  years  have  passed  he  has 
made  progress  along  the  line  of  financial  success. 

AUGUST  SIEGELE  was  closely  identified 
with  the  business  interests  of  Michigan  City  for 
many  years,  and  was  numbered  among  its  hon¬ 
ored  pioneer  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Mertz- 
sich,  Germany,  December  28,  1822,  and  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity  was  reared  and  received  his 
education,  later  becoming  the  proprietor  of  a  soap 
factory  and  store.  In  1846  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Katharina  Goerg,  a  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Margaretta  (Burgechuar)  Goerg,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  miller  and  saloon-keeper 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  fatherland  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  born  and  died.  They  became  the 
parents  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  only  two 
of  whom  are  now  living, — Johana,  who  lives  in 
Germany,  and  Mrs.  Siegele. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Siegele,  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  was  born  to 
them,  but  she  died  when  only  three  months  and 
eleven  days  old.  Two  years  after  their  marriage 
they  left  their  little  German  home  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  America,  and  their  first  two  years 
in  this  country  were  spent  in  Chicago,  after  which 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  Michigan  City.  After 
locating  here  Mr.  Siegele  embarked  in  various 
undertakings,  having  conducted  a  brick  yard,  was 
for  a  time  proprietor  of  a  meat  market  and  gen¬ 
eral  store,  and  in  many  ways  identified  himself 
with  the  business  life  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
He  came  here  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad, 
making  his  way  from  New  Buffalo  by  wagon, 
the  journey  being  performed  with  great  difficulty 
on  account  of  the  deep  sand  and  bad  roads.  For 
several  years  he  owned  property  in  Chicago,  and 
in  all  his  undertakings  prosperity  attended  his 
efforts,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  occupied 
a  foremost  place  among  the  prominent  residents 
of  Michigan  City.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
benevolent  man,  and  won  the  love  and  respect  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  His  Iife,s  labors  were  ended 
in  death  on  the  3d  of  October,  1896,  when  nearly 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  passing  away  in  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  for  one 
term  served  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  this 
city.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
there  he  and  his  wife  visited  their  old  home  in 


Germany,  viewing  again  the  scenes  of  their 
youth,  and  remaining  for  one  year. 

Mrs.  Siegele  was  born  in  Germany  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1827,  and  she  still  survives 
her  husband,  having  now  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  She  is  numbered  among  the 
honored  and  esteemed  pioneers  of  Michigan  City, 
which  has  been  her  home  for  fifty-three  years, 
and  the  Siegele  homestead  is  located  at  112  West 
Fourth  street.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Like  her  husband,  she  shares 
in  the  warm  regard  of  many  friends,  and  is  loved 
and  honored  for  her  many  noble  characteristics. 

CHRISTIAN  KUSS,  who  was  a  successful 
farmer  for  forty-five  years  on  section  28,  Cass 
township,  but  is  now  retired  and  makes  his  home 
in  Wanatah,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Posen, 
Germany,  January  20,  1830.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  place,  attending* the  com¬ 
mon  school  from  six  to  fourteen  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  years  the  parochial  school.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  an  office  as  clerk,  but 
remained  only  one  year,  and  was  then  at  home 
for  two  years.  In  1854  he  came  to  America 
alone,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  home  and 
fortune  in  the  new  world  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much.  From  New  York  city  he  came  directly 
to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  was  there  from 
spring  till  fall,  when  he  came  to  LaPorte  county. 

On  arriving  in  LaPorte  county  Mr.  Kuss  at 
first  did  public  work  in  ditching  the  Kankakee 
swamps,  as  the  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  was  then  known,  but  it  has  since  become 
some  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive 
farming  land,  in  the  county.  After  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  way  for  four  years  he  bought  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  section  28,  Cass  town¬ 
ship,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  his  successful  en¬ 
deavors  until  very  recently.  When  he  first  bought 
the  land  it  was  perfectly  raw  and  unimproved, 
but  two  years  later  he  had  built  a  comfortable 
house,  had  placed  substantial  fences  where  needed 
and  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fine 
farm.  In  time  he  added  more  land,  and  now  has 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres 
of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the  vicinity.  His 
operations  were  confined  to  general  farming  and 
the  raising  of  some  stock,  and  his  industry  and 
frugal  methods  and  careful  management  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  steady  progress  and  a  prosperous 
outcome  of  his  long  career. 

Mr.  Kuss  was  married  March  4,  1859,  to  Miss 
Matilda  Fralich,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
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Posen,  Germany.  Eleven  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kuss,  and  nine  are  living:  Paulina, 
who  resides  in  Wanatah,  Indiana;  Emma,  wife 
of  William  Weise;  Louis,  who  married  Sadie 
English;  Emile,  who  married  Clara  Fenske; 
Otto,  who  married  Lillie  Fenske;  Albert,  who 
married  Oria  Bunda ;  Lena,  wife  of  Charles 
Fenske;  Charles,  who  married  Freda  Helnach; 
Clarence,  unmarried,  in  the  First  National  bank 
at  Hammond,  Indiana;  and  Albert,  who  died 
young,  and  Rudolph,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  All  these  children  were  bom  in  Cass 
township. 

Mr.  Kuss  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  old 
settlers  of  LaPorte  county,  for  nearly  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  he  first  came  to  this  section  of 
northern  Indiana,  and  during  that  time  the 
greater  part  of  its  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  He  has  borne  his  share  of  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship,  and  he  has  been  a  willing 
worker  wherever  his  help  could  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  his  community  outside  of 
the  performance  of  his  individual  .work.  He 
has  been  a  stanch  Republican  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  great  political  body.  He  has  a  nice 
home  in  Wanatah,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Wanatah  Evangelical  church, 
in  which  he  is  a  trustee. 

CHARLES  E.  HALL,  a  well  known  farmer 
living  near  LaPorte,  Indiana,  was  born  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1873,  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
his  parents  being  Albert  Stevenson  and  Sarah 
(Rogers)  Hall,  both  natives  of  Scipio  township, 
this  county.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation,  was  bom  in  September,  1840,  and 
died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1892.  His  mother's 
birth  also  occurred  in  1840,  and  she  passed  away 
in  1876.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children, 
as  follows:  George,  who  was  born  in  1865  and 
died  in  1876;  Kate,  who  was  born  in  1866;  Frank, 
who  was  bom  in  1861,  and  died  in  1876;  and 
Charles  E.  Mr.  Hall's  paternal  grandparents 
were  Jacob  R.  and  Sarah  (Martin)  Hall,  the 
former  of  whom  was  bom  in  1807  and  died  in 
1872,  and  the  latter  was  bom  in  1812  and  died 
in  1878.  Among  their  children  were  Caroline, 
Albert,  Lon  and  William. 

Charles  E.  Hall  was  given  good  educational 
advantages  during  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and 
was  graduated  at  Homer  College  of  LaPorte,  on 
the  completion  of  a  business  course.  On  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  business  career,  he  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  Niles,  Scott  &  Company,  of  La¬ 
Porte,  Indiana,  for  one  year,  and  for  a  year  and  a 


half  held  a  position  at  Pullman,  Illinois.  He  was 
next  with  the  LaPorte  Carriage  Company  until 
1893,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming, 
and  has  since  engaged  in  that  pursuit  with  marked 
success.  He  is  a  wide-awake,  energetic  young 
man  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  de¬ 
partment  of  farm  work. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1896,  at  LaPorte,  was 
celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Miss 
May  Bell  Story,  who  was  bom  at  Schuyler  Lake, 
New  York,  May  9,  1878,  but  has  lived  in  this 
county  for  twenty  years.  Her  parents  are  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Fannie  (Blair)  Story,  now  residents  of 
LaPorte.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  three  interest¬ 
ing  children:  Albert,  bom  November  19,  1897; 
Harry,  born  July  17,  1899;  and  Helen  Lucile, 
bom  January  17,  1903.  In  his  political  affilia¬ 
tions  Mr.  Hall  is  a  Republican,  and  he  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  as  every  true 
American  citizen  should  do. 

VIRGIL  W.  BARTHOLOMEW,  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hardware  business  at  619  Franklin 
street,  in  Michigan  City,  is  a  worthy  and  highly 
respected  representative  of  commercial  interests 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  He  was  bom 
in  Greensburg,  Indiana,  January  13,  1847.  The 
family  is  of  English  origin  and  was  founded  in 
America  at  an  early  epoch  in  the  development 
of  this  country.  Levi  Bartholomew,  the  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
1769,  and  died  in  the  east  in  the  year  1837. 
Dr.  Samuel  C.  Bartholomew,  the  father  of  Virgil 
W.  Bartholomew,  was  bom  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  state,  June  21,  1801,  and  became  a  physician 
and  surgeon  whose  skill  secured  him  a  liberal 
patronage.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Thomas, 
a  native  of  New  York,  as  was  her  father,  who 
followed  farming  in  Chenango  county,  and  died 
in  the  Empire  state  when  in  advanced  life.  About 
the  year  1840  Dr.  Bartholomew  left  the  east  and 
emigrated  to  Indiana,  locating  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  where  he  remained  until  1849, 
when  he  removed  to  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan. 
For  several  years  he  continued  an  active  factor 
for  good  in  the  world,  carrying  cheer  and  en¬ 
couragement  into  many  a  sickroom,  where  he 
ministered  to  the  suffering,  and  then  was  called 
to  his  final  rest  in  1852.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Ann  Thomas,  was  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1813,  and  survived  her 
husband  until  1874,  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
years.  Both  were  active  members  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church  and  were  earnest  Christian  people, 
winning  the  respect  of  their  fellow  men  because 
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of  their  upright  lives.  Six  children  were  born 
to  them,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
four  are  now  living :  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  N.  J. 
Davis,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Martha  B., 
the  wife  of  L.  C.  Leeds,  of  Dallas,  Texas ;  Virgil 
W. ;  and  Marie,  the  wife  of  John  Johnson,  of 
Berrien  Springs,  Michigan. 

When  but  two  years  old  Virgil  W.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Berrien  Springs, 
Michigan,  where  he  remained  until  he  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time  at¬ 
tended  the  public  schools,  while  later  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Northern  Indiana  College,  at 
South  Bend,  this  state.  He  afterward  prepared 
for  a  business  career  by  learning  the  tinner's 
trade,  at  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  ten  years  spent  upon  a  farm  near 
LaPorte,  Indiana,  prior  to  1879,  he  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  since 
completing  his  apprenticeship.  He  conducted  a 
store  in  Hendricks  county  for  two  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-four  years  has  been  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  store  in  Michigan  City,  where  he  is  now 
enjoying  a  large  trade.  He  has  one  of  the  neat¬ 
est  and  best  equipped  hardware  stores  to  be  found 
outside  of  the  large  cities  and  carries  a  large  line 
of  shelf  and  heavy  hardware.  He  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  good  trade,  his  two  sons,  Louis  and  Fred, 
being  associated  with  him  as  partners  in  the  store. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1870,  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  was  married  to  Miss  Edna  Stanton,  born  in 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  1847,  a  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Martha  (Boyer)  Stanton,  who  resided 
near  LaPorte.  The  mother  was  born  in  1811, 
and  died  in  1896,  and  the  father  was  born  in 
1784  and  died  in  1849.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  the  first 
settler  of  Center  township,  where  he  located  in 
1830.  He  was  also  the  first  county  treasurer  of 
LaPorte  county,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
in  1832.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bartholomew:  Louis  C.  and  Fred  W. 
are  associated  with  their  father  in  business;  the 
former  married  Miss  Jennie  Buck,  a  daughter  of 
James  Buck,  of  LaPorte,  and  they  have  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Aline.  Frank  L.,  who  married  Miss  Jennie 
Scott,  of  Cordele,  Georgia,  is  a  merchant  in  that 
city.  Alfred  C.  is  a  physician  of  Logansport,  In¬ 
diana.  Laura  is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  of 
Michigan  City  and  is  with  her  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  churchy  contribute  generously  to 
its  support  and  take  a  helpful  interest  in  its  work. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  is  a  member  of  Michigan  City 
Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.  Politically  he  is  a 


Republican  and  is  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  charities  of  LaPorte  county.  His  influence  is 
ever  upon  the  side  of  reform,  justice  and  of 
right  and  progress,  and  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  substantial  men  who  uphold  the  best  interests 
and  the  moral  and  political  status  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  reside. 

STEPHEN  E.  HALL,  who  was  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  LaPorte  as  a  man  whose  hon¬ 
orable  career  gained  him  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  bom  in  Defiance, 
Ohio,  September  10,  1852.  He  pursued  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  public  schools,  and  throughout  his 
business  career  was  identified  with  mercantile  in¬ 
terests,  being  for  a  long  period  a  representative 
of  the  furniture  and  undertaking  supplies  trade. 
For  twenty  years  he  traveled  as  a  salesman  for 
the  National  Casket  Company  of  Chicago,  visit¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  west  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1900,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mattie  J.  Hall,  the  widow  of 
Albert  S.  Hall,  and  though  of  the  same  name  she 
was  not  a  relative  of  her  second  husband.  At  the 
time  of  his  marriage  Stephen  Hall  removed  to 
LaPorte,  but  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  home,  for  just  a  year  and  a  half  after  his 
marriage  he  departed  this  life,  his  death  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  15th  of  February,  1902. 

He  did  much  toward  the  upbuilding  of  La¬ 
Porte  and  toward  conserving  the  important  in¬ 
terests  of  Albert  S.  Hall  and  his  family.  He  re¬ 
modeled  and  greatly  improved  Hall's  Opera 
House,  and  so  managed  the  affairs  of  his  wife 
that  they  became  much  more  productive  and  prof¬ 
itable.  He  was  a  business  man  of  marked  ability 
and  became  a  valued  resident  of  LaPorte  during 
his  residence  here.  He  gained  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  many  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  well  does  he  deserve  mention  in  this 
volume. 

The  following  notice  of  his  death  is  taken 
from  the  Embalmertf  Monthly ,  and  is  indicative 
of  the  position  of  esteem  and  influence  he  held 
throughout  the  country,  especially  among  fiis 
business  associates : — 

The  host  of  friends  of  Mr.  S.  E.  (Steve) 
Hall  were  greatly  surprised  and  shocked  at  the 
announcement  of  his  sudden  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  Butte,  Montana,  on  Saturday,  February 
15th,  after  a  brief  illness  of  five  or  six  days.  Mr. 
Hall  left  Chicago  on  January  28th  for  his  usual 
far  western  trip,  going  by  the  northern  route. 
He  was  in  his  usual  health  and  stopped  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  several  other 
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cities.  He  arrived  at  Butte  on  February  8th. 
In  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  that  day  he  com¬ 
plained  of  not  feeling  well,  but  said  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  oil  his  trip  to  the  coast.  The 
following  day  (Sunday)  he  was  very  much 
worse,  and  he  sent  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Sherman,  of 
Sherman  &  Reed.  Mr.  Sherman  paid  him  every 
attention  possible,  and  finally  on  Monday  .morn¬ 
ing  his  condition  had  become  so  alarming  that 
he  was  removed  to  the  hospital.  There  the  very 
best  medical  attention  was  given  him.  Three  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  Butte  were  called  in  the 
case,  one  of  them  being  in  constant  attendance. 
Before  arriving  at  the  hospital  he  became  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  he  never  regained  consciousness.  His 
wife  was  immediately  notified  of  his  illness,  and 
she  reached  Butte  on  Friday  before  the  end  came. 
The  physicians  in  charge  pronounced  the  cause 
of  death  Bright’s  disease. 

Mr.  Hall  was  undoubtedly  the  best  known 
man  in  his  line  of  business.  He  was  of  an  even 
temperament,  a  Chesterfield  in  manner,  and  was 
known  to  speak  ill  of  no  one.  He  was  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  and,  strictly  speaking,  a  self-made 
man.  Most  of  his  life,  after  he  reached  manhood, 
was  spent  on  the  road.  His  first  connection  with 
the  casket  business  was  with  the  Indianapolis 
Coffin  Company,  in  the  early  8o’s.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Chicago  Coffin  Company  in  1883, 
and  later  was  with  the  Stein  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  formation 
of  the  National  Casket  Company,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  with  this  company  until  his  death. 

The  remains  were  shipped  to  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  for  interment,  they  being  accompanied  there 
by  the  widow.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
very  large  number  of  funeral  directors  and  trav¬ 
eling  salesmen  from  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  minister  who  conducted  the  services  took 
for  his  text  “A  Princely  Man.”  If  the  whole 
scripture  had  been  searched  from  cover  to  cover, 
nothing  more  fitting  and  appropriate  could  have 
been  found  to  describe  the  deceased. 

Floral  offerings  were  numerous  and  beautiful. 
One  of  the  most  handsome  pieces  was  an  elegant 
violet  wreath  from  the  undertakers  of  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Hall  leaves  a  widow  to  mourn  his  un¬ 
timely  death,  and  she  received  a  large  number  of 
letters  and  telegrams  of  condolence  and  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  customers  of  Mr.  Hall  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 
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ANDREW  W.  JOHNSON,  whose  industry 
and  careful  management  have  placed  him  among 
the  prosperous  and  enterprising  citizens  of  New 
Durham  township,  LaPorte  county,  is  one  of  that 
hard-working,  home-loving,  and  worthy  and  up¬ 
right  class  of  people  which  the  country  of  Swe¬ 
den  sends  to  America  as  emigrants. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  born  to  John  and  Blanda  (Dahl)  John¬ 
son,  and  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Smoland, 
Sweden,  September  4,  1862.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  family  in  this  country,  and  was  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  sailed  from  Gothenburg  for 
Ne\v  York,  being  twelve  days  en  voyage.  He  was 
possessed  of  only  four  dollars  on  landing,  was 
unable  to  speak  English,  so  that  his  first  few 
months  in  this  strange  land  were  anything  but 
pleasant  and  easy.  He  worked  at  anything  he 
could  find,  and  in  1883  came  to  LaPorte  county, 
where  he  hired  out  as  a  farm  hand  at  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  For  four  years  he  worked  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Henry  Herrold,  during  which  time 
he  saved  his  money,  and  after  another  year’s 
work  went  to  Portland,  Oregon.  He  remained 
there  for  five  and  a  half  years,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte  county  he  had  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  savings. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  married,  December  23, 
1893,  Miss  Matilda  Sparr,  a  young  woman  of 
noble  qualities  of  character,  who  had  been  as  in¬ 
dustrious  and  hardworking  as  himself,  and  who 
was  henceforth  to  be  his  worthy  companion  and 
co-worker  in  gaining  a  substantial  place  in  the 
world.  She  was  also  born  in  the  province  of 
Smoland,  Sweden,  June  26,  1862,  and  came  to 
America  when  nineteen  years  old,  a  poor  girl, 
and  from  that  time  until  her  marriage  made  her 
own  way  in  the  world.  One  daughter  has  been 
born  of  their  marriage,  Mary. 

Their  first  purchase  of  land  was  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  acres  in  New  Durham  township, 
where  they  still  reside,  and  for  this  they  went  in 
debt  five  hundred  dollars.  But  this  incumbrance 
has  since  been  cleared  off,  and  more  land  and  bet¬ 
ter  improvements  have  been  added  until  their 
place  is  an  honor  to  the  township  and  to  them¬ 
selves.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising,  and  his  favorite  stock  are  the 
Poland  China  hogs.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Republi¬ 
can,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  church.  They  are  both  now 
well  acquainted  with  the  English  as  well  as  with 
their  native  tongue,  and  they  are  regarded  among 
the  most  progressive  and  worthy  of  LaPorte 
county’s  younger  class  of  citizens. 
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GEORGE  W.  HARTMAN,  who  is  the 
owner  of  a  nice  farm  in  New  Durham  township, 
near  Westviile,  and  who  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  all  he  has  represents  the  labor  and 
management  of  himself,  is  the  son  of  Christopher 
and  Mary  (Barnes)  Hartman.  Christopher  Hart¬ 
man  was  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany, 
December  31,  1824,  and  died  in  Westviile,  La- 
Porte  county,  October  29,  1900,  when  nearly  sev¬ 
enty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  native  land,  and  followed  the  pursuit 
of  farming  there  till  he  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  when  he  came  to  America.  He  came  via 
London  and  was  six  weeks  on  the  water  before 
reaching  New  York.  He  came  to  Milwaukee’and 
Chicago,  but  met  with  discouragements,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  but  finally  came  to  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  he  worked  for  some  time.  He  made 
his  home  in  Porter  county,  Indiana,  from  1854 
to  1866,  and  then  came  to  Westviile,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  his  death.  On  first  arriving  in  this 
country  he  worked  for  a  wage  of  forty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  and  from  this  small  beginning  worked 
his  way  to  a  position  of  some  influence  in  the 
community  and  of  comfortable  circumstances. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  political  creed,  and  a 
Lutheran  in  religion.  His  wife,  who  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dexter,  Maine,  died  April  5,  1902, 
when  nearly  sixty-five  years  old ;  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  church.  Three  of  their  four 
children  are  still  living.  Olive  Jane  is  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Koontz,  of  New  Durham  township, 
and  they  have  nine  children;  William  Thomas 
married  Miss  Martha  Koontz,  and  has  one  child, 
and  they  live  in  Clinton  township. 

George  W.  Hartman  was  bom  in  Porter 
county,  Indiana,  March  6,  1857,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  schools  of  this  and  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ties,  finishing  at  the  Westviile  high  school.  He 
is  almost  entirely  a  self-made  man,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  earn  wages  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  he  worked  all  the  time. 
He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  gradually 
got  ahead  in  the  world.  He  was  happy  in  find¬ 
ing  an  excellent  helpmate  and  noble,  industrious 
woman  for  his  wife,  and  after  their  marriage  they 
settled  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
acres,  for  which  they  have  since,  by  their  careful 
management,  paid,  and  feel  a  deep  satisfaction 
that  it  is  not  incumbered  with  a  dollar  of  mort¬ 
gage.  They  have  remodeled  their  home,  and 
added  numerous  improvements  to  their  farming 
facilities,  and  the  Hartman  farm  is  one  of  the 
representative  ones  in  New  Durham  township. 

April  10,  1894,  Mr.  Hartman  married  Miss 


Elsie  A.  Chase,  who  was  born  in  Polk  county, 
Iowa,  March  16,  1869,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Mary  A.  (Herrold)  Chase.  Charles  Chase 
was  born  near  Syracuse,  New  York,  October  7, 
1828,  and  is  still  in  hale  and  hearty  old  age.  He 
was  reared  to  farming,  receiving  a  common 
school  education,  and  was  a  soldier  for  three 
years  in  the  Civil  war,  during  which  time  he  was 
captured  by  the  enemy  several  times,  and  was  in 
the  prison  pens  of  Libby,  Andersonville  and 
others.  He  was  a  private  in  the  Seventh  Iowa 
Infantry.  Five  of  his  brothers  and  two  brothers- 
in-law  were  also  in  the  war.  He  is  a  Republican, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  Methodists.  He  came 
to  Michigan  in  1840  with  his  parents,  in  1859 
removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  enlisted,  and  about 
1875  returned  to  Michigan,  where  he  still  resides. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  His  wife  was  born  in  Porter  county,  In¬ 
diana,  June  5,  1837,  and  is  still  living.  Mrs. 
Hartman  lived  in  Iowa  until  about  six  years 
old,  and  from  then  till  1890  was  in  Michigan, 
where  she  received  her  education,  attending  the 
high  school  at  Galesburg,  Michigan;  for  several 
years  before  her  marriage  she  resided  in  LaPorte 
county. 

Mr.  Hartman  affiliates  with  the  Republican 
party,  but  is  rather  independent  in  matters  of 
local  concern.  He  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  136, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs, 
and  has  twice  been  sent  to  the  grand  lodge  in 
Indianapolis,  while  his  wife  has  passed  the  chairs 
of  the  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  183,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  assembly  at  Indianapolis  once. 
Mrs.  Hartman  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  takes  part  in  the  religious  and  benev¬ 
olent  work,  being  a  member  of  the  ladies’  aid 
society.  Mr.  Hartman  has  been  superintendent 
of  highways,  and  was  on  the  town  council  in 
Westviile.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartman  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  own,  but  have  living  with  them  a. 
young  lady,  Maybelle  Barnes,  who  has  completed 
the  eighth  grade  of  school. 

ANN  E.  SANBORN.  Almost  two  centuries 
ago  there  came  to  New  Hampshire  from  England 
Lieutenant  John  Sanborn,  who  represented  a 
family  known  in  English  history  since  the  days 
of  Cromwell.  Lieutenant  Sanborn  located  in 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  the 
father  of  a  large  family  of  children,  and  his  death 
occurred  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His 
second  son,  Abraham  Sanborn,  the  father  of  Reu¬ 
ben  Sanborn  and  the  grandfather  of  Ann  E., 
was  born  at  Sandown,  New  Hampshire,  June  29, 
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1759,  and  early  in  life  settled  in  Salisbury,  that 
state,  where  he  was  twice  married.  He  became 
a  large  land  owner  and  accumulated  much  wealth. 
His  eldest  son,  Reuben  Sanborn,  the  father  of 
Miss  Ann  Sanborn,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1784,  and  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  became  an  overseer  and  con¬ 
tractor,  and  built  the  turnpike  from  Salisbury  to 
Portsmouth,  .  New  Hampshire.  Reuben  San¬ 
born  was  married  at  Nottingham,  that  state,  to 
Miss  Hannah  Evans,  the  daughter  of  Abram 
Evans,  of  Stratford,  New  Hampshire,  a  family 
prominent  in  the  early  history.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  lovable  and  devoted  of  women,  and  was 
widely  known  for  her  charity  and  generosity. 
The  Sanborn  family  holds  a  high  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  and  to  follow  its  illustrious  name  in 
concise  genealogy  would  occupy  many  pages. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Sanborn,  the  daughter  of  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Hannah  (Evans)  Sanborn,  was  born  in 
Stratford  of  the  Granite  state  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1816.  She  received  her  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  of  Salisbury,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  later  attending  the  Salisbury  Seminary, 
where  she  enjoyed  superior  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  Her  father  died  in  Boston  during  her 
girlhood,  her  mother  passing  away  during  the 
residence  of  the  family  in  Newmarket,  and  in 
1853  Miss  Sanborn  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Culver  on  their  removal  to  Michigan  City,  here 
taking  up  her  residence  with  them,  and  here  she 
has  ever  since  remained  with  the  exception  of 
frequent  visits  to  friends  in  the  east.  Upon  the 
death  of  her  parents  she  inherited  several  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  and  in  1857  she  purchased  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  south  of  the  city, 
and  also  other  property. 

In  1855  she  became  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  having  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  church  work  and  church  extension, 
and  has  given  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  Christian  cause.  About  ten  years 
ago  she  built  a  church  on  her  property  and  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  it,  it  being  known  as  the  San¬ 
born  Mission — a  Swedish  church.  She  also 
helped  build  a  Lutheran  church  here,  having  also 
assisted  all  the  churches  in  the  city,  and  she  gave 
the  Congregational  denomination  its  beautiful 
pipe  organ,  costing  two  thousand  dollars,  also 
giving  to  the  Methodist  church  a  house  and  lot 
on  Franklin  street  worth  equally  as  much.  The 
Sanborn  Mission  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  She  has  also  donated 
liberally  for  emigrant  churches  in  the  far  west 
and  for  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 


among  her  other  benefactions  may  be  mentioned 
the  giving  of  twenty-five  dollar's  annually  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Such  people  are  a  blessing  to  any  com¬ 
munity,  and  their  memory  and  kindly  deeds 
should  be  perpetuated  for  the  benefit  of  coming 
generations  and  as  an  example  for  them  to  emu¬ 
late.  Miss  Sanborn's  deeply  religious  convic¬ 
tions  prompted  her  to  do  the  generous  deeds  for 
which  she  has  been  so  long  noted,  and  yet  many 
of  her  charitable  doings  have  never  come  to  the 
light  of  the  general  public,  having  been  performed 
quietly  and  without  ostentation.  The  history  of 
her  loving  deeds  will  be  perpetuated  and  her 
praises  will  be  sung  for  many  years  after  she  has 
passed  to  her  final  reward. 

ISAAC  F.  MARTIN.  For  many  years  Isaac 
F.  Martin  has  resided  in  this  county,  and  as  time 
has  progressed  he  has  gained  prosperity  through 
his  well  directed  efforts  as  a  farmer.  He  resides 
on  section  16,  Galena  township.  His  birth  oc¬ 
curred  in  Wills  township,  LaPorte  county,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1843.  His  father,  William 
Martin,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  was 
there  reared  and  married.  He  was  a  son  of 
Isaac  Martin,  who  was  born  in  the  same  state 
and  died  in  Ohio.  He  carried  on  farming  and 
shoemaking,  following  these  pursuits  throughout 
his  business  career  in  order  to  provide  for  his 
family.  The  Martins  are  of  Irish  lineage. 

It  was  in  February,  1839,  that  William  Mar¬ 
tin  came  to  LaPorte  county,  establishing  his  home 
in  Wills  township.  He  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  and  resided  thereon  until  the  spring  of 
1843,  during  which  time  his  labor  wrought  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
for  the  wild  tract  was  transformed  into  richly 
cultivated  fields.  In  1843,  however,  he  removed 
to  Galena  township,  where  he  purchased  a  farm, 
continuing  to  engage  in  its  cultivation  until  fifty- 
one  years  of  age,  when  his  death  occurred.  He 
had  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  with  his  father 
in  early  life,  and  also  followed  that  pursuit  in 
addition  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  His  early 
political  support  was  given  to  the  Democracy, 
and  he  advocated  its  principles  until  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  new  Republican  party,  when  he 
joined  its  ranks.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  and  although  he  never 
joined  the  conference  did  much  active  service  as 
a  local  preacher,  and  his  influence  was  felt  on  the 
side  of  right,  justice,  truth  and  Christianity. 

He  wedded  Miss  Mary  Apgar,  also  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  who  died  in  LaPorte  county  near 
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the  city  of  LaPorte  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Apgar,  who 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  was  a  blacksmith  by 
trade.  He  came  of  German  lineage,  and  his  en¬ 
tire  life  was  spent  in  the  state  of  his  nativity.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Martin  were  born  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  died 
when  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  others 
are  Catherine,  the  deceased  wife  of  Joseph  Fran¬ 
cis;  Maria,  the  deceased  wife  of  W.  W.  Francis; 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Simeon  Francis,  of  La¬ 
Porte  ;  a  daughter  who  died  in  infancy ;  Isaac  F.  ; 
and  Hiram  B.,  who  died  in  childhood. 

Isaac  F.  Martin  was  only  six  weeks  old  when 
his  parents  removed  to  Galena  township,  and 
there  he  was  reared.  As  his  age  and  strength  in¬ 
creased  he  aided  more  and  more  largely  in  the 
duties  of  the  home  farm,  and  in  the  winter  months 
he  pursued  his  education  in  a  log  schoolhouse, 
such  as  was  common  at  that  day.  Its  furnishings 
were  primitive,  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  were  also  somewhat  crude  as  compared 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  present  day, 
but  in  the  school  of  experience  Mr.  Martin  has 
largely  supplemented  his  knowledge,  learning 
many  valuable  lessons  in  this  way.  After  his 
father’s  death  he  continued  to  live  with  his 
mother  and  operate  the  home  farm.  He  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  passed 
away,  and,  although  a  young  boy  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  caring  for  the  place, 
he  bravely  undertook  the  task  and  faithfully  per¬ 
formed  the  work  which  came  to  him. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1865,  Mr.  Martin 
wedded  Hester  Ann  Easton,  who  was  born  in 
Oswego  county,  New  York,  May  29,  1845,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Emily  (Jones)  Easton, 
who  were  bom  in  New  York  and  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  when  their  daughter  was  six  years 
old.  They  located  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  Martin 
now  lives.  Mrs.  Martin  was  the  fourth  in  their 
family  of  seven  children,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Galena  township.  By  her  marriage 
she  has  become  the  mother  of  seven  children: 
Francis  V.,  who  is  a  practicing  physician  of 
Michigan  City,  Indiana;  Eugenia,  the  wife  of  F. 
D.  Lewis,  of  Everet,  Washington ;  Harvey  H., 
who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
LaPorte ;  Emily,  the  wife  of  William  A.  Stanch- 
field,  of  Beaverhead  county,  Montana ;  Theodosia, 
the  wife  of  B.  Frank  Smith,  a  farmer,  painter 
and  paper-hanger  living  in  Galena  township; 
Isabella,  the  wife  of  Albert  Fargher,  of  Galena 
township;  and  Ogla,  the  wife  of  Charles  Nelson 
Barnard,  of  Porter  county,  Indiana. 


In  1873  Isaac  F.  Martin  took  up  his  abode 
upon  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Galena  township 
where  he  has  resided  continuously  since,  and  in 
the  years  that  have  passed  his  unremitting  dili¬ 
gence  and  perseverance  have  brought  to  him  the 
prosperity  which  should  ever  crown  such  ef¬ 
forts.  He  has  one  hundred  acres  of  well  im¬ 
proved  land,  and  is  carrying  on  general  farming 
and  stock-raising.  He  has  always  given  his  po¬ 
litical  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tent  in  LaPorte,  which  is  the  largest 
society  of  the  order  in  the  state.  In  business  he 
has  ever  been  reliable  and  trustworthy  and  has 
gained  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  thereby. 

WALTER  OFFLEY  LEEDS.  Through  the 
death  of  this  honorable  citizen  Michigan  City 
and  LaPorte  county  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
and  was  deprived  of  the  presence  of  one  it  had 
come  to  look  upon  as  a  guardian,  benefactor  and 
friend.  Mr.  Leeds’  career,  iboth  business  and 
social,  served  as  a  model  to  the  young  and  an 
inspiration  to  the  aged.  He  shed  a  brightness 
around  everything  with  which  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  By  his  usefulness  and  general  helpfulness 
he  created  a  memory  whose  perpetuation  does  not 
depend  upon  brick  and  stone  but  upon  the  spon¬ 
taneous  and  freewill  offering  of  a  grateful  and 
enlightened  people.  His  labors  as  a  real  estate 
dealer  and  business  man  largely  promoted  the 
substantial  improvement  of  Michigan  City,  and 
he  also  endorsed  many  measures  for  the  public 
good  and  co-operated  frequently  in  the  move¬ 
ments  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Leeds  was  born  at  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  February  21,  1833,  a  son  of  Offley  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Lowe  (Ridgeway)  Leeds,  also  natives  of 
New  Jersey.  The  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  Daniel  Leeds,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
the  city  of  Leeds,  England,  and  settled  in  New 
Jersey.  He  spent  much  time  among  the  Indians, 
and,  being  a  most  generous  man,  it  is  said  that  he 
became  poor  because  of  his  frequent  and  liberal 
gifts  to  the  red  men.  He  was  the  paternal  grand¬ 
father  of  W.  O.  Leeds.  The  latter’s  father  was 
a  miller  and  merchant  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  a 
very  early  day  emigrated  westward,  settling  in 
Chicago  when  it  was  a  very  small  town  upon  the 
wet  prairie,  it  being  four  years  before  the  city 
was  incorporated.  There  he  traded  with  the 
Indians  for  a  time,  but  thinking  Chicago  too 
much  of  a  swamp  he  removed  to  Michigan  City, 
established  his  home  here  and  began  dealing  in 
real  estate.  He  bought  thousands  of  acres  of 
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land  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  here,  becoming  a  very 
prominent  and  influential  citizen.  Up  not  only 
was  one  of  the  upbuilders  of  the  place,  but  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  development  of  this 
part  of  the  state.  He  died  when  visiting  in 
LaPorte,  when  sixty-two  years  of  age.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Charlotte  Lowe 
Ridgeway,  was  also  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and 
was  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Ridgeway,  a  native 
of  England,  who  on  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
America  settled  in  New  Jersey.  There  he  spent 
his  remaining  days.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
through  that  avenue  of  business  provided  for  his 
family,  consisting  of  wife  and  four  children.  His 
religious  belief  was  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Leeds,  passed  away  in  1857. 
By  her  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  two 
sons  and  a  daughter — Alfred,  Carolina  and  Wal¬ 
ter,  all  now  deceased. 

Walter  Offley  Leeds  was  an  infant  when 
brought  by  his  parents  to  the  west,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Michigan 
City.  He  pursued  his  education  in  its  public 
schools,  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  care  and  management  of  his  real 
estate  interests,  and  eventually  engaged  in  real 
estate  operation  on  his  own  account.  He  nego¬ 
tiated  many  important  real  estate  transfers, 
handled  much  valuable  property  and  made  judi¬ 
cious  purchases  and  advantageous  sales,  so  that 
he  realized  a  handsome  return  from  his  invested 
capital  and  his  labor. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1870,  Mr.  Leeds  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  Amelia  Dy- 
sart,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Esther  (Turner) 
Dysart.  Her  paternal  grandfather,  John  Dysart, 
Sr.,  died  in  Ireland  in  middle  life.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Jane  Swan,  long 
survived  him,  and  coming  to  America  spent  her 
last  days  in  Michigan  City,  where  she  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  six 
children.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Leeds  was  James  Turner,  who  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
He  became  a  lawyer  and  practiced  his  profession 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle  until  his 
death.  His  wife  also  died  there.  They  were  the 
parents  of  four  children. 

John  Dysart,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Leeds,  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  born  in  1808,  and  in 
the  year  1833  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  land 
of  the  free,  settling  in  New  York  city.  He  was 
engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  Erie  Railroad  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  here,  and 


in  1837  he  came  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where 
he  remained  until  called  to  the  home  beyond.  He 
came  here  with  a  corps  of  engineers  engaged  in 
surveying  the  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  men  of  this  community.  He  married 
Miss  Esther  Turner,  of  New  York,  who  was  born 
in  1814,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  yet  living.  His 
death  occurred  in  1899,  when  he  was  in  his 
ninety-first  year,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in 
1882,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church.  During  the 
early  years  of  his  residence  in  LaPorte  county, 
Mr.  Dysart  served  as  township  supervisor  ami 
trustee,  and  he  always  gave  his  political  support 
to  the  Republican  party  from  the  time  of  its  or¬ 
ganization.  He  was  a  well  read  man,  keeping 
informed  upon  the  questions  and  current  topics 
of  the  day,  political  and  otherwise,  and,  possess¬ 
ing  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  he  stored  up 
a  great  fund  of  knowledge  largely  touching  the 
country's  history  and  progress.  Always  good- 
natured,  he  possessed  a  very  genial  disposition, 
and  was  very  fond  of  humorous  readings  or  of 
relating  a  joke.  His  sense  of  humor  was  highly 
developed,  and  his  hearty  laugh  or  merry  tale 
often  restored  good  nature  to  his  comrades.  His 
was  one  of  those  cheery  natures  which  shed 
around  them  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life.  He 
was  also  ever  honorable  and  conscientious,  a 
warm  friend  and  a  faithful  citizen. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leeds:  Caroline  Charlotte,  Offley  Walter  and 
Caroline  Amelia,  but  the  former  named  daughter 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Upon 
his  father's  death  the  son  assumed  control  of  the 
business,  which  he  has  since  managed,  and  he 
resides  at  home  with  his  sister  and  his  mother. 

It  was  in  1896  that  the  family  were  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  husband  and  father,  who 
passed  away  on  the  13th  of  December  of  that 
year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  had  been 
reared  in  the  Quaker  faith,  but  had  become  a 
Spiritualist,  and  was  connected  with  that  sect 
until  his  demise.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war 
he  had  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause 
by  enlisting  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Indiana  In¬ 
fantry,  and  served  as  a  private  for  one  hundred 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  After  the  close 
of  hostilities  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Michigan 
City  and  resumed  his  real  estate  operations,  in 
which  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  political  support  was  given  to  no  one  party, 
and  he  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judg- 
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ment.  For  one  term  he  served  as  city  council¬ 
man,  but  while  he  never  desired  or  held  other 
office,  he  was  always  earnest  and  helpful  in  his 
support  of  public  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  with  which  he  was  so  closely  connected  from 
his  early  boyhood  days,  and  in  which  his  interest 
therefore  centered.  He  held  friendship  invio¬ 
lable,  and  to  his  family  was  a  most  devoted  hus¬ 
band  and  father. 

JAMES  T.  HERROLD,  a  successful  young 
farmer  about  four  mile  from  Westville,  LaPorte 
county,  is  one  of  the  native  born  citizens  of  this 
county,  and  comes  of  a  highly  respected  family, 
whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  German  ancestry. 
His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Glass) 
Herrold,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Buckeye  state, 
where  he  was  reared  to  the  calling  of  a  farmer, 
which  he  followed  till  he  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Civil  war,  during  which  he  was  killed,  at  the 
battle  of  Munfordville,  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
Republican,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  His  wife  was  born  in  Fulton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  July  29,  1836,  and  was  a  young 
lady  when  she  came  to  Indiana.  She  was  a  kind 
and  affectionate  mother,  possessed  of  the  social 
graces,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  She  died  in  New  Durham  township,  and 
#  a  beautiful  monument  marks  her  last  resting 
place. 

James  T.  Herrold  was  one  of  two  children, 
and  was  born  in  New  Durham  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  February  2,  i860,  being  only  two 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  He 
received  a  common  school  education  in  this 
county,  and  agricultural  pursuits  have  from  the 
first  been  his  principal  occupation,  although  his 
special  aptitude  is  along  mechanical  lines.  Since 
the  age  of  ten  he  has  resided  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  of  seventy  acres  in  section  13,  with  another 
tract  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  in  the 
same  township,  seven  miles  from  LaPorte  and 
four  and  a  half  miles  from  Westville.  The  old 
home  is  a  cosy  place,  and  Mr.  Herrold  and  his 
wife  enjoy  there  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
many  friends.  He  has  made  a  success  of  his 
work,  and  his  progress  has  been  steady  from  the 
start. 

On  March  2,  1893,  Mr.  Herrold  married  Rose 
Belle  Maxwell,  who  was  born  in  LaPorte  county, 
September  12,  1868,  and  is  the  elder  of  the  two 
children  of  William  and  Eliza  (Tuley)  Maxwell, 
her  brother,  George  Maxwell,  being  a  farmer  of 
New  Durham  township,  and  a  Democrat.  She 
was  reared  in  this  county,  and  attended  the  public 


schools,  completing  her  education  in  the  St.  Rose 
Academy  at  LaPotfe.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  was  granted  a  teacher’s  certificate,  and  for 
the  following  seven  years  was  a  popular  and 
successful  teacher  in  Porter  and  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ties.  She  was  one  of  those  who  put  inspiration 
into  their  work,  and  she  has  always  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  handling  children.  She  took  active 
part  in  the  teachers’  institutes  and  in  all  lines  of 
educational  work.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Queen  Hive  No.  17,  L.  O.  T.  M.,  at  Westville, 
and  held  the  office  of  finance  keeper  for  two 
years ;  is  also  a  member  of  the  Martin  Relief 
Corps  No.  130,  at  Westville,  of  which  she  was 
secretary ;  and  belongs  to  Silver  Lodge  No.  183, 
of  the  Rebekahs,  at  Westville.  In  1894  she  placed 
her  letter  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  is  now  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  Sunday-school,  where  her 
previous  experience  in  training  children  has  made 
her  a  power  for  good. 

William  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Herrold’s  father,  was 
born  in  LaPorte  county  in  1837,  of  Scotch-Irish 
lineage,  and  is  still  a  robust  and  active  man,  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  Durham  township.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  this  county,  and  has  seen  the 
the  county  when  it  was  just  advancing  out  of  its 
primitive  wilderness.  In  politics  he  is  a  Jackson 
Democrat.  His  wife  was  bom  in  this  county, 
January  20,  1842,  and  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Herrold,  like  his  forefathers,  is  a  good 
Democrat,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  Cleveland  in 
1884.  He  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  at  Westville,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
in  business,  in  politics,  in  fraternal  and  social 
circles,  has  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  more 
than  mediocre  ability  and  influence. 

HENRY  W.  JOHNSON.  There  is,  in  the 
anxious  and  laborious  struggle  for  an  honorable 
competence  and  a  solid  career  of  the  business 
or  professional  fighting  of  the  every-day  battle  of 
life,  but  little  to  attract  the  idle  reader  in  search 
of  a  sensational  chapter;  but  for  a  mind  thor¬ 
oughly  awake  to  the  reality  and  meaning  of 
human  existence,  there  are  noble  and  immortal 
lessons  in  the  life  of  the  man,  who,  without  other 
means  than  a  clear  head,  a  strong  arm  and  a  true 
heart,  conquers  adversity,  and,  toiling  on  through 
the  work-a-day  years  of  a  long  career  finds  that 
he  has  won  not  only  wealth  but  also  something  far 
greater  and  higher — the  deserved  respect  and 
esteem  of  those  with  whom  his  years  of  active 
life  placed  him  in  contact. 

Mr.  Johnson,  now  the  vice  president  of  the 
J.  S.  Ford-Johnson  Company,  chair  manufac- 
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turers  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  1,  1834, 
his  parents  being  James  E.  and  Emily  B.  (Burke) 
Johnson,  the  former  a  native  of  Virginia,  while 
the  latter  was  born  in  the  Keystone  state.  Far¬ 
ther  back  than  this,  however,  can  the  ancestry  of 
the  family  be  traced.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  Hugh  Johnson,  a  native  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  At  the  time 
of  the  war  of  1812  he  put  aside  all  business  and 
personal  considerations  and  joined  the  army,  but 
died  from  camp  fever  when  but  forty-four  years 
of  age.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Jane 
Erskine,  who  died  when  well  advanced  in  years. 
This  worthy  couple  reared  a  large  family.  It 
was  to  this  branch  of  the  Johnson  family  that 
Joseph  E.  Johnson  and  Colonel  Dick  Johnson 
belonged.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Henry 
\Y.  Johnson  was  John  Burke,  who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  was  of  English  lineage.  He 
wedded  Rebecca  Cruzen,  and  to  them  were  born 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Burke  died  in 
middle  life,  but  his  wife  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

James  E.  Johnson  was  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  following  that  pursuit  in  early  life.  Later, 
however,  he  became  a  farmer,  devoting  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  in  Middlefield, 
Geauga  county,  Ohio.  There  he  died  in  the  year 
1870,  when  seventy  years  of  age,  while  his  wife 
long  survived  him  and  passed  away  in  1895  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Both  were  consist¬ 
ent  and  faithful  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  In  their  family  were  six  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  five  of  the  number  are  now  living : 
Henry  W. ;  Mary,  the  widow  of  Asher  Furrow, 
of  Burton,  Geauga  county,  Ohio ;  Emma,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Bailey  S.  Dean,  who  is  vice  president  of 
Hiram  College ;  Ernest  C.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  and  Arthur  C.,  of  Albany,  New  York. 

Henry  W.  Johnson  was  a  little  lad  of  only 
six  summers  when  his  parents  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  home  farm.  There 
he  entered  the  district  schools,  wherein  he  mas¬ 
tered  the  common  branches  of  English  learning, 
and  later  he  spent  four  years  as  a  student  under 
President  Garfield  in  Hiram  College.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  institution  until  1861,  when, 
aroused  by  the  attempt  of  the  south  to  overthrow 
the  Union,  he  manifested  his  patriotism  by  en¬ 
listing  in  response  to  the  first  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  troops.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  Company  B,  Forty-first  Ohio  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  and  continued  in  the  army  until  1866, 
when  he  was  mustered  out.  He  took  part  in 


every  battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
was  in  active  duty  throughout  the  period  of 
hostilities.  Mr.  Johnson  enlisted  as  a  private, 
but  as  soon  as  the  company  was  organized  he 
was  elected  second  lieutenant,  was  later  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  subsequently 
became  captain  of  Company  C.  Later  he  was 
brevetted  major  in  recognition  of  meritorious 
service  and  afterward  was  made  full  major  in 
the  staff  corps.  He  took  part  in  many  of  the  most 
prominent  engagements  of  the  entire  war,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Shiloh.  He  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Atlanta,  having  participated  in  the  campaign 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  He  never  faltered 
in  any  task  assigned  him,  but  faithfully  performed 
every  duty  and  was  a  most  valiant  defender  of  the 
starry  banner  of  the  nation. 

Following  the  close  of  hostilities  Mr.  Johnson 
went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  upon 
his  business  career  as  a  manufacturer  of  chairs, 
and  it  was  during  his  residence  in  that  city  that 
he  was  married.  In  1868  he  came  to  Michigan 
City  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ford  &  John¬ 
son,  which  firm  was  organized  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
January  1,  1867.  They  established  the  business 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  large  chair 
manufacturing  enterprise  of  Michigan  City.  At 
first  they  employed  prison  labor,  taking  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  from  the  state,  but  they  found  that  such 
workmen  could  not  make  the  high  grade  of  goods 
which  were  in  demand,  and  in  1881  they  built  a 
factory  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  in  width  and 
employed  other  operatives.  Something  of  the 
growth  of  their  business  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  enlarge 
their  building  until  it  is  now  nine  hundred  feet 
long  by  sixty  feet  in  width  and  four  stories  in 
height.  Employment  is  furnished  to  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  enterprise  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  northern  Indiana.  In 
addition  to  their  factory  in  this  place  they  have 
a  large  warehouse  in  Chicago  in  which  they  have 
one  hundred  and  fifty  employes.  Their  manu¬ 
factured  product  is  shipped  exten£ively  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  officers  are  John  S.  Ford, 
president,  Henry  W.  Johnson,  vice  president, 
Charles  C.  Ruggles,  second  vice  president, 
Reuben  A.  Hitchcock,  treasurer,  Henry  V.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  assistant  treasurer,  and  William  Ford  John¬ 
son,  general  secretary.  Of  these  John  S.  Ford, 
Reuben  A.  Hitchcock,  Charles  C.  Ruggles  and 
William  Ford  Johnson  are  all  residents  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  while  the  others  reside  in  Michigan  City. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  also  the  vice  president  of  the 
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Western  Cane  Seating  Company  of  Michigan 
City,  in  which  plant  two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
are  employed.  Of  this  company  John  S.  Ford 
is  president  and  the  treasurer  is  Henry  V.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  while  A.  N.  Gittings  is  secretary.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  and  development  of  the  extensive  manu¬ 
factories  with  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  connected 
is  largely  due  to  his  enterprise,  capability  and 
recognition  of  business  opportunities.  He  is  also 
a  director  in  the  Citizens’  Bank, 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1867,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Mr.  Johnson  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Annetta  Ford,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Stephen  Ford  and  Eunice  (Briggs)  Ford.  They 
have  become  the  parents  of  six  children :  Emma 
F.,  William  F.,  Edward  F.,  Helen  F.,  Margaret 
F.  and  Alice  F.,  all  bearing  for  their  middle  name 
the  mother’s  family  name  of  Ford.  The  eldest 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Harold  Van  Meter  Ogden, 
and  they  reside  in  Michigan  City.  William  mar¬ 
ried  Harriet  Wheeler,  and  is  living  in  Chicago. 
Edward  is  engaged  in  the  (insurance  business 
in  Chicago.  Alice  F.  is  now  Mrs.  Samuel  J. 
Watson,  and  the  other  children  are  at  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  hold  membership  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  as  do  also  their  six 
children.  They  are  very  prominent  and  active  in 
its  work,  contribute  generously  to  its  support, 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  served  as  an  elder  in 
the  church  for  a  third  of  a  century,  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  of 
Michigan  City.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Masonic  lodge,  having  been  raised  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  a  master  Mason  prior  to  the  Civil  war. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  George  V.  Raw- 
son  Post  No.  46,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Michigan  City, 
and  a  companion  of  the  Military  order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Commandery 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  of  which  bodies  he 
was  one  of  the  early  and  leading  members.  Politi¬ 
cally,  he  has  always  been  a  stanch  Republican 
since  casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for  John 
C.  Fremont  in  1856.  For  three  terms  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  City  school  board. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  man  to  whom  the  most  en¬ 
vious  can  scarcely  grudge  success,  so  well  has  he 
earned  it,  so  admirably  does  he  use  it,  so  entirely 
does  he  lack  pride  of  purse.  He  is  kind,  un¬ 
affected  and  approachable,  and  every  comer  has 
a  claim  upon  his  courteous  attention.  There  has 
been  nothing  sensational  in  his  career,  every  step 
has  been  thoughtfully  and  deliberately  made,  and 
every  advance  has  been  at  the  cost  of  hard  and 
self-denying  labor.  Born  to  lead,  his  great  ex¬ 
perience  makes  him  a  safe  counselor  and  guide. 


He  stands  to-day  in  his  mature  years  a  strong 
man,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  well  spent 
years,  strong  to  plan  and  perform,  strong  in  his 
credit  and  good  name  and  a  worthy  example  for 
young  men  to  pattern  after. 

FABIAN  MATOTT,  an  old  resident  and  a 
Civil  war  veteran  of  LaPorte  county,  has  had  a 
most  honorable  and  praiseworthy  career  in  busi¬ 
ness,  civil  and  social  life.  He  is  the  son  of  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Mary  (La  Fortune)  Matott.  Tne  father 
of  the  latter,  Benjamin  La  Fortune,  came  from 
northern  France,  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  under  General  Lafayette.  He  married  and 
settled  in  Clinton  county,  New  York,  where  his 
daughter  Mary  was  born  in  1804,  and  she  passed 
away  many  years  ago.  Francis  Matott  was  also 
born  in  Clinton  county,  New  York,  in  1798,  and 
he  lived  to  be  a  centenarian,  dying  in  1898.  He 
was  reared  and  received  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  in  Clinton  county,  and  followed  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  farmer  and  sawyer,  managing  by  his 
thrift  and  industry  to  accumulate  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  Republicans. 

Thirteen  children  were  bom  to  Francis  and 
Mary  (La  Fortune)  Matott,  and  the  following 
are  yet  living:  Andrew,  who  was  in  the  Civil 
war,  is  a  farmer  and  widower  of  Chippewa 
county,  Wisconsin ;  Nelson,  also  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  is  a  mechanic,  residing  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire;  Peter,  a  mechanic,  resides  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire;  Fabian  is  next  in 
age;  Adelaide  resides  in  Clinton  county.  New 
York ;  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Forsett,  a  farmer 
of  Coopersville,  New  York;  Sophronia  lives  in 
Clinton  county,  as  does  also  Julia. 

Fabian  Matott  was  born  in  Clinton  county. 
New  York,  January  6,  1833.  He  remained  at 
home  with  his  parents  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  started  out  to  make  his  fortune  in  the 
west.  He  earned  nine  dollars  by  working  on  the 
Erie  canal  at  Fort  Miller,  and  thence  came  to 
Buffalo,  from  there  to  Detroit,  to  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  and  arrived  in  Valparaiso  a  poor  and  un¬ 
known  boy.  He  worked  for  Judge  Anthony  for 
a  few  days,  worked  for  a  time  on  the  new  railroad 
building  through  there,  and  then  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  fifteen  years  drove  stage  between  Valparaiso 
and  LaPorte.  He  was  thus  acquainted  with  the 
northern  part  of  Indiana  in  its  pioneer  epoch,  and 
has  been  identified  with  much  of  its  subsequent 
development. 

August  14,  i86r,  at  President  Lincoln's  sec¬ 
ond  call  for  troops,  Mr.  Matott  enlisted  in  Corn- 
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pany  H,  Ninth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  at 
LaPorte,  Indiana.  His  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  was  sent  to 
Cheat  Mountain,  West  Virginia,  being  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  (afterward  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral)  Milroy  and  General  Reynolds.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Greenbrier  and  Pittsburg  Landing 
and  in  the  latter  engagement  the  second  finger 
of  his  left  hand  was  injured  by  the  splintering  of 
his  musket  stock  and  a  spent  canister  shot  struck 
him  on  the  neck  and  knocked  him  down,  so  that 
he  was  reported  among  the  killed,  although  he 
was  soon  able  for  duty  again.  He  was  in  the 
battle  at  Corinth,  then  went  to  Perryville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  and  was  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  battles  of  Stone  River,  Murfreesboro,  and 
in  both  days  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  never 
taken  prisoner,  and  served  his  full  three  years, 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge  September  6, 
1864,  at  Chattanooga,  whence  he  came  to  his 
home  in  Westville,  Indiana.  He  soon  afterward 
took  a  trip  back  to  his  old  home,  but  then  returned 
to  Indiana  and  settled  down  to  making  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  himself  and  performing  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  He  at  present  resides  on  about  thir¬ 
ty-three  acres  of  good  land  at  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Westville. 

January  24,  1865,  Mr.  Matott  was  married  at 
LaPorte  to  Miss  Amanda  Ray,  and  two  of  their 
three  children  are  living.  James  Chester,  born  De¬ 
cember  25,  1866,  was  educated  in  the  Westville 
high  school,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the 
employ  of  E.  S.  Smith,  banker  and  merchant  of 
Westville,  with  whom  he  remained  a  number  of 
years,  but  is  now  with  E.  T.  Scott,  druggist  and 
merchant.  He  is  a  practical  pharmacist  and  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  business  ability.  He 
married  Miss  Cora  Herrold,  who  was  born  in 
LaPorte  county  and  was  a  teacher  before  her 
marriage,  and  who  has  become  the  mother  of  one 
child.  Nita,  now  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school  and 
possessed  of  much  musical  ability.  Chester 
Matott  is  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  also  of  the  fire 
company  at  Westville,  and  he  and  his  wife  belong 
to  the  Christian  church.  The  second  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matott  is  Theophilus  Fravel,  named 
after  the  well  known  Dr.  Fravel  of  Westville.  He 
resides  with  his  parents  and  has  learned  teleg¬ 
raphy  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mrs.  Matott  was  born  in  LaPorte  county, 
August  14,  1847,  a  daughter  of  James  M.  and 
Sarah  (Rogers)  Ray.  She  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Westville  under  the  able  edu¬ 
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cator  Professor  Laird,  and  during  her  and  her 
husband’s  residence  in  O’Brien  county,  Iowa,  for 
four  years,  she  was  a  successful  teacher  in  that 
county.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  LaPorte  county.  He 
was  a  Republican  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  Her 
mother  was  born  and  reared  in  Kentucky,  and 
was  a  Baptist.  Both  are  now  deceased.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  children,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Matott  was  the  eldest,  and  all  are  now  living: 
Jennie  is  the  wife  of  William  Reynolds,  a  car¬ 
penter  of  Westville;  William  is  married  and  a 
farmer  of  Black  Rock,  Arkansas;  and  Bettie  is 
the  wife  of  Theodore  Haus,  a  merchant  of  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Matott  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Mr.  Matott  has  voted  for  every  Repub¬ 
lican  president  since  Lincoln,  and  his  wife  was 
one  of  the  group  that  sang  a  dirge  as  the  body  of 
Lincoln  passed  through  Westville.  They  are 
both  worthy  and  esteemed  people,  and  during 
their  long  years  of  residence  in  this  part  of  the 
county  have  gained  many  friendships  for  common 
pleasure  and  benefit. 

LUDWIG  HUNDT,  who  is  one  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  and  old  settlers  of  LaPorte 
county,  having  a  fine  farmstead  in  section  24, 
Cass  township,  has  in  every  respect  thoroughly 
deserved  his  success,  for  when  he  came  to  this 
county  over  forty  years  ago  he  was  a  little  bit 
worse  than  penniless,  being  in  debt  five  dollars, 
and  by  his  industry,  saving  and  careful  man¬ 
agement  of  all  that  has  come  to  him  he  has 
reached  a  position  of  comparative  wealth  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  Hundt  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
February  4,  1836,  and  attended  school  during 
the  customary  period  from  the  age  of  six  to  four¬ 
teen,  and  later  served  three  years  in  the  German 
army.  He  came  to  America  in  1862,  with  La¬ 
Porte  county  as  his  destination,  and  for  the  first 
four  years  here  earned  a  living  by  working  by  the 
day  or  month.  He  was  then  married,  and  he  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  farm  three  and  one  half  miles  west  of 
his  present  home  in  Cass  township.  After  three 
years  he  came  to  his  present  place,  where  he  has 
made  his  home  for  over  thirty  years.  There 
would  be  little  ground  for  comparison  between 
the  present  farm  and  as  it  was  when  he  first  took 
it.  Raw  land,  no  buildings,  no  fences  or  im¬ 
provements  which  would  make  the  land  attrac¬ 
tive  to  anyone  but  the  true  pioneer.  He  first 
built  a  log  house  thirty  bv  eighteen  feet,  and 
from  this  as  a  center  of  operations  began  to  make 
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a  home  for  himself  and  family.  He  has  since 
built  a  fine  residence,  placed  numerous  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  on  the  land,  and  his  property 
is  a  beautiful  monument  to  his  years  of  labor.  He 
owns  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres  of  land, 
some  of  which  lies  in  Hanna  township,  and  it  is 
all  well  drained  and  capable  of  producing  first- 
class  crops. 

March  6,  1866,  Mr.  Hundt  was  married  to 
Miss  Matilda  Kuehn,  who  was  bom  in  Germany 
in  1850,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  nine, 
directly  to  LaPorte  county,  where  she  has  lived 
all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Four  sons  and  four 
daughters  were  bom  of  this  union,  as  follows: 
William,  Bertha,  Albertine,  Augusta,  Ludwig, 
Hannah,  Gustaf  and  Fred,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  Cass  township,  and  three  are  married  and 
living  in  LaPorte  county,  and  the  rest  are  at 
home. 

Mr.  Hundt  is  a  representative  citizen  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  having  been  identified  with  its  pro¬ 
gress  for  so  many  years,  and  having  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  own  affairs.  He  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  record,  for  he  has  built  up  an  ex¬ 
cellent  structure  of  material  prosperity;  has 
reared  a  family  of  bright  young  men  and  women 
who  will  take  honorable  places  in  the  world,  and 
has  performed  all  the  other  duties  devolving  on 
the  good  citizen.  He  has  taken  part  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  was 
supervisor  for  some  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Lutheran  church  of  Cass  township,  and  held 
some  office  in  that  denomination  for  twelve  years 
and  contributed  to  its  support. 

MRS.  MARTHA  B.  TALMAGE  is  the 
widow  of  Chesterfield  M.  Talmage  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathan  Bartlett,  both  now  deceased,  but 
who  were  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  La¬ 
Porte,  held  in  warm  regard  by  all  who  knew  them. 
Her  father,  Nathan  Bartlett,  was  born  in  Ocean 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  in  1837  emigrated  to  the 
west,  locating  in  this  county  among  its  early  resi¬ 
dents.  Only  a  few  homes  were  in  the  county  at 
that  time,  and  the  business  interests  were  but 
slightly  developed.  Mr.  Bartlett  took  up  a  farm  in 
Pleasant  township,  and  began  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  the  fields,  which  in  course  of 
time  became  highly  productive,  yielding  to  him 
excellent  crops.  He  was  very  successful,  and  un¬ 
der  his  labors  his  farm,  which  is  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Talmage,  became  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  county.  At  one  time  he  served  as  township 
trustee,  and  was  ever  interested  in  matters  of  cit¬ 


izenship,  and  in  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
county.  In  religious  faith  he  was  a  strict  Friend, 
and  was  a  man  of  high  and  noble  character,  of 
strong  principles,  and  was  unwavering  in  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 
In  all  that  he  did  he  was  conscientious,  and  well 
might  he  have  been  called  one  of  Nature’s  noble¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Bartlett  came  to  LaPorte  county  about  the 
same  time  as  did  the  family  of  James  Ridgway, 
the  father  of  John  W.  Ridgway,  and  he  and  James 
Ridgway  married  the  Willetts  sisters.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Talmage  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Hannah  Willetts  and  like  her  husband  was  a 
native  of  Ocean  county,  New  Jersey.  His  death 
occurred  in  this  county  in  1873,  and  she  survived 
him  for  only  eleven  months,  passing  away  in  1874. 
John  W.  Bartlett,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Talmage, 
was  one  of  the  forty-niners,  and  made  the  trip 
across  the  plains  to  California  with  a  drove  of  cat¬ 
tle  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  became  a  very  wealthy  man  in  that 
state  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  same  week  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  in  April,  1865,  he  had  thirty-six  hun- 
dren  acres  of  valuable  land. 

Mrs.  Talmage  was  born  on  the  old  family 
homestead  and  spent  her  girlhood  days  in  her  par¬ 
ents’  home.  After  reaching  womanhood,  she  gave 
her  hand  in  marriage  to  Chesterfield  M.  Talmage, 
who  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  in  1873  came 
to  LaPorte,  where  he  began  dealing  in  ice.  His 
business  grew  to  extensive  proportions,  as  he  ship¬ 
ped  ice  very  largely  as  well  as  sold  to  the  retail 
trade.  He  obtained  his  supply  from  the  lakes 
north  of  LaPorte,  and  his  business  methods, 
promptness  and  reliability  won  for  him  a  liberal 
trade,  which  brought  to  him  a  very  handsome  and 
gratifying  financial  return.  It  was  in  1890  that 
Mr.  Talmage  departed  this  life.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  typical  southern  gentleman,  of  fine 
presence  and  engaging  personal  qualities,  and  his 
death  was  greatly  regretted  in  LaPorte,  where  he 
had  gained  many  friends  and  where  he  had  won 
for  himself  a  creditable  position  in  business 
circles. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talmage  were  bom  three 
children :  William,  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Daisy  Low¬ 
er.  The  daugther  is  the  wife  of  Will  Lower,  of 
LaPorte,  and  the  sons  are  now  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  in  Red  Lodge,  Montana, 
where  they  are  highly  successful  merchants  doing 
business  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually. 
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JOHN  W.  ROSENBAUM,  a  well  known 
and  long-time  resident  of  section  21,  Cass  town¬ 
ship,  has  assisted  much  in  the  material  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  county  since  coming  to  it  over  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was  a  poor  man  then,  working  by 
the  day  for  his  living,  but  men  of  his  stamp  and 
character  seldom  fail  to  gain  a  fair  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  as  their  lives  move  on,  and  now, 
when  past  the  Psalmist's  limit  of  life,  he  enjoys  a 
contented  and  comfortable  existence. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger¬ 
many,  June  20,  1826,  and  spent  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  in  his  native  land,  where  he 
obtained  the  substantial  German  education  and 
also  trained  for  the  battle  of  life.  He  came  to 
America  in  1851,  and  after  spending  one  year  in 
the  state  of  New  York  came  to  LaPorte  county. 
His  first  work  was  on  a  railroad,  and  then  for 
three  or  four  years  he  was  engaged  at  ditching 
in  several  of  the  townships  in  the  southern  part 
of  LaPorte  county.  This  important  work  was 
in  the  main  planned  and  executed  by  German 
farmers,  and  to-day  much  of  the  fine  agricultural 
land  of  southern  LaPorte  county  is  the  result  of 
this  draining  and  tiling.  Mr.  Rosenbaum  was 
able  to  buy  some  of  this  land  in  1855,  and  with  a 
log  house  as  his  first  dwelling  he  went  to  work 
to  make  a  good  farm,  and  he  has  succeeded.  He 
later  built  a  frame  house,  some  good  barns  and 
outbuildings,  cleaned  up  and  drained  his  land, 
and  now  the  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  his 
farm  is  the  equal  of  any  similar  piece  of  land  in 
the  neighborhood. 

In  1855  Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  married  to  Miss 
Dorothea  Wagner,  and  the  following  children  of 
this  marriage  are  living:  Adelia,  Austefta  and 
Dora.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr.  Ros¬ 
enbaum  married  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  Julianna 
Wagner,  and  their  eight  living  children  are  Her¬ 
man,  William,  Eddie,  Paulina,  Louis,  Adelina, 
John  and  Emma.  By  his  two  wives  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
baum  has  been  the  father  of  eighteen  children. 
He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  to  the  local  denomination  of  which  he  is 
a  liberal  contributor,  and  in  questions  of  politics 
he  votes  for  the  best  man,  without  much  regard 
for  party  ties. 

LEROY  D.  WEBBER,  deceased,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  merchants  of  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  at  his  death 
was  head  of  the  large  retail  and  wholesale  con¬ 
cern  known  as  the  Webber  Hardware  Company, 
which  was  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  north¬ 
ern  Indiana.  In  the  year  1851  the  Michigan 


Southern  Railroad  had  not  yet  been  completed  to 
LaPorte,  the  population  had  not  yet  reached  the 
five  thousand  mark,  the  city  charter  was  not 
granted  until  the  following  year,  the  great  free 
school  system  which  is  now  the  city's  pride  was 
not  established  for  five  years,  and  all  in  all  La¬ 
Porte  was  only  in  its  infancy  compared  with  its 
present  development  and  greatness.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  Leroy  D.  Webber  became  one  of 
the  number  of  LaPorte  business  men.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  hardware  store  on  Main  street  which  he 
continued  in  successful  operation  until  i860,  and 
then  moved  it  to  the  location  which  it  retained 
for  thirty-five  years.  This  was  the  establishment 
to  which  he  devoted  the  best  years  and  the  best 
efforts  of  his  life,  and  his  sudden  end  came  while 
he  was  still  looking  after  his  interests  at  the  store, 
in  December,  1895.  He  was  a  reliable  and  pro¬ 
gressive  business  man,  and  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  built  his  store  up  to  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  the  city,  as  it  was  the  oldest  in  the  city 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  concern  was  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  growth 
of  LaPorte,  and  Mr.  Webber  was  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  in  promoting  the  commercial  progress, 
as  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  public  improve¬ 
ment,  especially  along  educational  lines. 

Mr.  Webber  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  county. 
New  York,  November  4,  1829,  a  son  of  Stebbins 
F.  and  Emeline  (Pope)  Webber.  The  latter  was 
born  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  January  30, 
1810,  and  died  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  March  2, 
1883.  Stebbins  F.  Webber  was  born  in  Monson, 
Hempden  county,  Massachusetts,  October  20, 
1804,  and  in  1805  his  parents  removed  to  Cha- 
tauqua  county,  New  York.  In  1834  he  settled 
in  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  over 
ten  years,  and  in  1845  went  to  Niles,  Michigan. 
In  1852  he  came  to  LaPorte,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death,  in  1872.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  Ohio  he  engaged  in  the  tin  and  hardware  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  and  he 
also  attained  to  some  prominence  in  the  public 
life  of  that  county.  He  was  an  honest,  practical, 
industrious  man,  and  a  widely  known  and  es¬ 
teemed  citizen. 

Leroy  D.  Webber  was  married  in  1851  to  Miss 
Sarah  Deniston,  native  of  Niles,  Michigan.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,  as  follows: 
Emma,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Bosserman,  and  the 
only  surviving  child ;  Ella,  who  married  Fred 
Whittaker,  and  who  died  October  25,  1885 ;  and 
Sadie,  who  died  October  17,  1880. 

Mr.  Webber  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  during  his  residence  in  the  city  he  was 
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honored  with  the  title  of  mayor,  which  office 
he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  party.  He 
was  later  appointed  a  member  of  the  public  school 
board,  and  during  his  twelve  years’  service  in 
this  capacity  did  much  for  advancing  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  education  and  making  the  schools  of  La- 
Porte  unrivaled  in  the  county  or  state.  The 
teaching  force  were  his  favorites,  and  their  in¬ 
terests  were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He 
was  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  banking  company  of 
Hall,  Weaver  and  Company,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Ruth  C.  Sabin  Home.  Wherever  he  was 
called  upon  to  touch  the  public  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  he  was  never  found  wanting  in  that  high 
degree  of  public  spirit  and  readiness  to  work  for 
the  general  welfare  which  are  the  marks  of  the 
highest  citizenship.  Kindheartedness,  generosity 
and  manliness  were  the  leading  traits  of  his  char¬ 
acter;  he  was  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  with¬ 
out  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  family,  town  and 
county  were  bereaved  by  the  taking  off  of  this 
true  and  high-minded  man. 

JOSEPH  REED.  Certainly  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  the  pioneer  settlers  who  made 
their  way  into  the  regions  hitherto  unclaimed  for 
the  uses  of  civlization  and  established  homes 
which  are  the  basis  of  a  business  development  and 
of  social,  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  Among 
the  number  in  La  Porte  county  who  from  early 
pioneer  times  have  been  factors  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the  state 
is  numbered  Joseph  Reed,  who  is  now  a  resident 
of  New  Durham  township,  where  he  owns  and 
operates  a  fine  farm.  He  is  a  native  of  Franklin 
county,  Indiana,  born  on  the  20th  of  August,  1831, 
and  is  the  eldest  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  whose  parents  were  Joseph  K.  and 
Elenor  (Warfield)  Reed.  Two  of  this  number 
are  yet  living,  the  brother  of  Joseph  being  George 
W.,  who  as  a  commercial  traveler  has  visited  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  he  has  also  trav¬ 
eled  in  Mexico  and  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  father  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1808,  and  died  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1875.  He  was  a  brick  and  stone  ma¬ 
son  by  trade.  Through  much  of  his  life,  however, 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  farming.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  practical  education  in  his  youth 
and  was  a  gentleman  of  keen  discernment,  of  un- 
flagging  energy  and  of  upright  character,  so  that 
in  his  later  life  he  won  success  and  also  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  which  should  ever  be 
accorded  to  upright  character.  In  politics  he  was 


a  stanch  adherent  to  Democratic  principles  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Jackson.  It  was  about  1824  when  he 
came  to  Indiana  by  way  of  Cincinnati,  establish¬ 
ing  his  home  in  Franklin  county.  In  1832  his 
father  arrived  in  LaPorte  county  and  purchased 
a  large  amount  of  land  from  the  Michigan  Road 
Land  Company.  He  secured  altogether  eleven 
tracts  of  eighty  acres  each,  for  which  he  paid 
either  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  per  acre.  It 
was  all  wild  land  and  was  thus  cheaply  secured 
because  of  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  set¬ 
tlers.  Each  pioneer  made  choice  of  the  tract 
which  he  desired,  and  they  all  agreed  not  to  bid 
for  the  farm  which  another  had  selected  at  the 
time  the  land  was  put  up  for  sale.  The  first  home 
erected  by  the  Reed  family  was  a  log  cabin  situ¬ 
ated  about  a  half  mile  from  the  present  home  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Reed.  In  August,  1836,  Joseph 
Reed  first  came  to  LaPorte  county,  his  father 
removing  here  at  that  time,  and  pioneer  experience 
and  hardships  were  borne  by  the  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  carried  forward  the  work  of  improv¬ 
ing  and  developing  a  farm.  The  grandparents 
both  died  and  were  buried  in  this  county,  and  a 
monument  now  marks  their  last  resting  place. 
The  parents  of  Joseph  Reed  are  interred  in  the 
Aheart  cemetery  which  was  named  in  honor  of 
an  old  settler,  William  Aheart,  who  in  connection 
with  grandfather  Joseph  Reed  donated  the  land 
for  the  cemetery  purpose  and  for  a  school  ground 
in  New  Durham  township.  Joseph  R.  Reed,  the 
father,  coincided  with  the  Universalist  religious 
faith,  while  his  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church. 

Mr.  Reed’s  maternal  grandfather  War- 
field  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
with  the  British  and  Indians,  and  had  one 
brother,  an  uncle  and  cousins  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  struggle.  This  old  hero,  Mr. 
Warfield,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Lundy’s  Lane, 
and  was  with  General  Scott  in  all  the  battles  of 
the  Canadian  border.  He  enlisted  from  the  state 
of  Kentucky  in  Colonel  Dick  Johnson’s  regiment, 
and  was  in  close  proximity  when  the  great  In¬ 
dian  war  chief  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  saw 
him  after  his  death.  In  the  Aheart  cemetery,  on 
Mr.  Reed’s  land,  Samuel  Johnson,  a  soldier  of 
the  war  of  1812,  lies  interred.  He  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  also  a  member  of  Colonel 
Dick  Johnson’s  regiment.  Samuel  Johnson  came 
to  New  Durham  township  in  April,  1829,  with 
William  Aheart,  and  helped  raise  the  widow 
Benedict’s  log  house,  the  first  in  the  county  of  La¬ 
Porte,  Indiana. 

Joseph  Reed  was  a  little  lad  of  only  five  years 
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when  he  became  a  citizen  of  LaPorte  county, 
and  here  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  He  obtained 
his  education  in  the  primitive  schools  of  the  pion¬ 
eer  period.  The  little  temple  of  learning  was 
built  of  round  logs  and  was  16  by  16 
feet.  In  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  large 
fireplace  six  feet  wide,  and  the  chimney  was 
built  of  sticks  and  mud,  while  the  hearth  was  of 
clay.  The  seats  were  of  slabs  resting  on  wooden 
logs,  and  each  bench  was  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
in  length.  The  writing  desk  was  made  by  put¬ 
ting  a  board  on  wooden  pins  driven  into  the  wall, 
and  goose  quill  pens  were  used.  Among  the  text 
books  was  Webster’s  Elementary  Spelling  book, 
the  New  Testament,  the  English  reader,  Pike’s 
Arithmetic  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  When 
a  boy  could  figure  to  the  “rule  of  three”  he  was 
considered  quite  an  expert  in  mathematics.  School 
was  conducted  on  the  subscription  plan.  Mr. 
Reed  has  lived  to  see  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  developed  until  no  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  has  schools  of  such  superior  character 
as  does  Amercia.  He  has  lived  to  see  many 
changes  in  other  directions  also,  for  when  he  came 
to  the  county  not  one  of  the  thirteen  railroads 
which  now  provide  for  the  traffic  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  this  section  of  the  state  had  been  built. 
There  was  not  a  church  in  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  and  the  ministers 
made  a  circuit  on  horseback.  Mr.  Reed  has 
swung  the  old-fashioned  cradle  many  a  day  in 
the  harvest  field,  and  also  used  a  scythe,  raking 
up  the  grain  with  a  common  rake. 

When  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  determined 
to  go  to  the  Pacific  slope,  wishing  to  see  the  coun 
try  and  also  to  benefit  his  health  by  a  change  of 
climate.  He  proceeded  by  rail  to  New  York  city, 
and  thence  embarked  on  the  steamer  George  Law 
for  Aspinwall.  He  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  on  the  west  side  took  passage  on  the 
vessel  Golden  Age,  bound  for  California.  While 
he  was  crossing  the  Isthmus  the  train  on 
which  he  was  a  passenger,  crashed 
through  the  bridge  crossing  the  Chagres 
river  and  was  precipitated  in  nine  feet 
of  water.  Over  one  hundred  passengers  were 
killed.  He  saw  one  hundred  and  four  persons 
buried  in  four  large  pits.  There  were  twelve 
hundred  passengers  altogether.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Reed  reached  San  Francisco  in  safety, 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1856,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  there  he  saw  two  men  executed  by  hang¬ 
ing,  by  the  order  of  the  vigilance  committee.  For 
about  a  year  he  remained  in  the  far  west,  and  re- 
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members  with  pleasure  his  stay  amid  the  fields  of 
California.  By  the  same  route  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Indiana. 

June  30,  1859,  Mr.  Reed  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Harriet  Holmes,  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  old  families  in  the  county.  She  was 
born  in  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  April  18,  1838,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  of  five  children,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  whose  parents  were  Hiram 
and  Mercy  (Sherman)  Holmes.  Only  two  are 
now  living,  her  sister  Adeline  being  the  widow  of 
Abram  A.  Hart  and  a  resident  of  Iowa.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  New  York,  born  in  1803, 
and  he  died  November  16,  1891.  By  occupation 
he  was  a  farmer  and  prospered  in  his  undertak¬ 
ings.  He  also  possessed  considerable  mechanical 
ingenuity,  being  very  handy  in  the  use  of  tools. 
In  early  pioneer  times  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  forest  trees  and 
preparing  the  land  for  cultivation.  He  was  thus 
employed  until  he  earned  money  enough  to  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  land  for  himself.  When  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Reed,  was  four  years  of  age  he  re¬ 
moved  with  his  family  to  DeKalb  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  became  the  owner  of  a  farm,  residing 
thereon  for  five  years.  In  June,  1847,  be  pur¬ 
chased  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of 
land  in  New  Durham  township,  and  later  he  sold 
that  property  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township  just  about  the 
time  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  was  being  built.  He  donated  seven  acres  of 
land  to  the  railroad,  and  the  little  village  of 
Holmesville  was  named  in  his  honor.  In  i860  he 
went  to  Iowa,  having  traded  his  Indiana  land  for 
property  in  that  state,  and  there  he  resided 
until  1880,  which  he  went  to  Jefferson 
county  Kansas,  purchasing  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  there.  Upon  his  farm  in 
that  state  his  last  days  were  spent.  He  was  an 
old-line  Whig  until  the  organization  of  the  new 
Republican  party,  when  he  joined  its  ranks.  He 
lived  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  never  engaged 
in  any  lawsuit.  He  was  well  known  for  his  integ¬ 
rity,  and  his  worth  was  widely  acknowledged  by 
his  warm  friends.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  born  in  1803,  and  her  death  occurred 
in  1846.  Mrs.  Reed’s  maternal  grandmother  had 
some  relatives  who  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  some  of  the  maternal  ancestors 
of  Mrs.  Reed  were  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812  as 
well  as  the  war  for  independence.  Her  aunt, 
Elizabeth  Holmes,  married  into  the  Burlingame 
family  of  which  Anson  Burlingame  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  was  minister  to  China,  and  took 
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a  very  important  part  in  inaugurating  a  pleasant 
relation  between  the  two  countries. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  bom  six  chil¬ 
dren,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
five  are  now  living:  Louisa  May,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools  and  is  at  home  with 
her  parents;  Frank  H.,  a  resident  farmer  of  New 
Durham  township  and  who  married  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  Stormer  and  has  three  children — Grover  C., 
Joseph  and  Earl;  Charles  S.,  an  agriculturist  of 
New  Durham  township,  who  wedded  Miss  Effie 
Stormer  and  has  two  children — Harriet  and  Es¬ 
ther  ;  Charlotte  and  Myrtle,  who  are  at  home. 

Where  questions  of  national  importance  are 
involved  Mr.  Reed  casts  his  ballot  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  his  first  presidential  vote  having  been 
given  for  Franklin  Pierce.  He  has  oftentimes 
represented  his  county  in  the  district  conventions. 
He  and  his  wife  strongly  favor  universal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  schools  in  this  locality.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  at  Westville,  and  has  filled  all  of  the 
chairs.  He  and  his  wife  are  worthy  pioneer  peo¬ 
ple  who  in  the  long  years  of  their  residence  here 
have  gained  the  warm  regard  and  confidence  of 
all  who  know  them.  They  are  now  in  very  com¬ 
fortable  financial  circumstances,  their  farm  com¬ 
prising  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  good  land, 
the  products  from  which  bring  to  them  an  in¬ 
come  that  enables  them  to  enjoy  all  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

ALONZO  S.  NICHOLS,  assistant  postmas¬ 
ter  of  Michigan  City,  was  born  in  Milo  Center, 
New  York,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1841.  The 
founder  of  the  Nichols  family  in  America  was 
Isaac  Nichols,  who  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1748,  and  married  Anna  Boon,  also  of 
that  state,  and  who  was  born  in  1754.  They 
were  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  and  settled  at  the  Garter,  at  a  point 
long  known  as  Nichols*  Comers,  but  now  called 
Milo  Center,  where  he  conducted  a  tavern.  Their 
grandson,  Johnson  A.,  was  afterward  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  same  tavern.  They  were  most  ex¬ 
emplary  and  steadfast  devotees  of  the  Friends* 
faith,  and  the  meetings  of  the  society  were  often 
held  in  their  house.  Isaac  Nichols  died  in  1829, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  and  his  wife  passed 
away  in  1838,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year.  Their 
children  were  George,  Alexander,  Benjamin  and 
Jacob. 

Alexander  Nichols,  the  grandfather  of  Alonzo 
Nichols,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  but  later  re¬ 


moved  to  New  York  and  settled  in  Yates  county. 
He  was  a  tanner  by  trade.  He  married  Polly 
Chambers,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  four 
children, — Josiah,  Johnson,  Alexander  and  Lor- 
ing,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Loring,  who  still  resides  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Yates  county.  Alexander  Nichols 
was  called  to  the  home  beyond  when  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife  survived  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  of  ninety-four  years.  They  made 
their  home  at  Milo  Center,  and  both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Friends  Society. 

Alexander  Nichols,  Jr.,  a  son  of  this  worthy 
old  couple,  was  bom  in  New  York,  and  in  Yates 
county,  that  state,  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1865,  when  he  moved  to  Michigan, 
there  making  his  home  with  his  son  at  Mason  un¬ 
til  his  removal  to  West  Bay  City,  that  state,  and 
in  1875  came  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where 
his  life's  labors  were  ended  in  death  in  1881, 
when  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He  married 
Debora  V.  Gardner,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1863,  when  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
church.  Two  children  were  bom  to  them,— 
Alonzo  and  a  daughter  who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs. 
Alexander  Nichols  was  a  daughter  of  Briah 
Gardner,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  sea 
captain.  He  made  his  home  at  Wickfield,  that 
state,  and  there  his  death  occurred  when  well 
advanced  in  years.  He  was  twice  married,  his 
wives  being  sisters,  the  oldest  and  youngest  of 
their  father's  family. 

Alonzo  S.  Nichols  grew  to  years  of  maturity 
at  Milo  Center,  New  York,  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  but  when  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  left 
his  childhood  home  and  came  west  to  Mason, 
Michigan,  where  he  became  station  agent  for  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  there  re¬ 
maining  for  seven  years.  For  the  following  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  and 
for  the  same  company  at  West  Bay  City,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  in  1875,  was  transferred  to  the  office 
in  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  serving  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  station  agent  here  for  six  years,  after 
which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Louisville 
&  New  Albany  Railroad  Company  as  general 
agent,  with  headquarters  in  Michigan  City,  and 
after  ten  years  with  that  company  he  resigned 
his  position  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  his  own 
business,  that  of  buying  and  shipping  salt,  which 
he  still  continues.  Mr.  Nichols  has  also  been  in¬ 
terested  in  real  estate  transactions  in  Indiana 
and  North  Carolina. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Nichols  was  celebrated 
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on  the  28th  of  December,  1858,  when  Miss  Fran¬ 
ces  B.  Hathaway,  a  daughter  of  Richard  H.  and 
Mary  (Hetfield)  Hathaway,  became  his  wife. 
Two  children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  the 
elder  of  whom,  Stella  Adelle,  married  Frank  C. 
Deming,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years;  they  had  three  children:  Ethel  Frances 
and  two  who  died  in  infancy.  The  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nichols,  Elmer  Arthur,  is  a  railroad 
engineer  and  maintains  his  residence  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  married  Emma  C.  Heise,  and  their 
two  children  are  Alonzo  Clifford  and  Harriet 
Frances. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  in  his  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  the  former  is  a  member  of  Acme  Lodge  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Chapter  No.  25, 
R.  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Commandery  No.  30, 
K.  T. ;  Michigan  City  Council  No.  56,  R.  &  S. 
M. ;  Indianapolis  Valley  Consistory ;  Murat  Tem¬ 
ple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  the  Northern  Masonic  Juris¬ 
diction  of  thirty-third  degree  Masons.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  National  Union  and  the  Elks  fra¬ 
ternities.  In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Nichols 
is  a  Republican,  and  in  1898  was  made  the  as¬ 
sistant  postmaster  at  Michigan  City,  which  office 
he  still  retains,  and  during  the  years  of  1897  and 
1898  served  as  the  deputy  sheriff  of  LaPorte 
county. 

HARRY  W.  HENRY  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  LaPorte  fruit  farm  and  nursery,  situated 
one  mile  north  of  here.  He  was  born  in  Clin¬ 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  November,  1854, 
and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Shaner) 
Henry.  His  father  was  also  a  native  of  Clinton 
county  and  spent  his  entire  life  upon  the  farm 
on  which  he  was  born.  His  death  occurred  in 
1898.  His  widow,  who  was  likewise  bom  in  the 
Keystone  state,  is  yet  living  on  the  old  family 
homestead  there. 

Harry  W.  Henry  has  had  a  remarkably  inter¬ 
esting  and  varied  history.  He  was  born 
and  reared  upon  a  farm  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  coun¬ 
ty,  and  when  seventeen  years  of  age  be¬ 
gan  teaching.  Later  he  pursued  more  advanced 
studies  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 
at  Millersville.  Pennsylvania,  where  he  attained 
special  proficiency  in  mathematics.  He  was  then 
granted  a  state  certificate  by  the  Pennsylvania 
board  of  education,  an  honor  accorded  only  in 
recognition  of  the  highest  merit.  In  the  year 
1876  he  made  his  way  westward,  locating  first 


in  Paris,  Michigan,  where  he  taught  school  for 
a  year.  He  then  spent  a  year  at  White  Cloud, 
and  was  thus  engaged  in  educational  work  until 
1879,  when  he  obtained  a  position  as  traveling 
salesman,  representing  the  firm  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Company.  Later  he  was  with  Iveson,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Company,  a  firm  dealing  in  school 
books,  his  connection  with  these  two  houses  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  five  years.  When  he  went  upon 
the  road  he  received  only  a  small  salary,  but  this 
was  rapidly  increased,  for  his  value  as  a  sales¬ 
man  was  noted  by  the  companies  whom  he  rep¬ 
resented  and  he  was  advanced  from  one  position 
of  importance!  to  another  until  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  work  in  two  states,  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  as  assistant  general  manager.  He  won 
the  reputation  of  having  the  highest  percentage 
of  sales  of  any  man  in  the  business  at  that  time.  ' 

In  1884  Mr.  Henry  joined  a  syndicate  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cattle-raising  business  in  the  Chero¬ 
kee  strip  in  Indian  Territory.  With  six  others 
he  leased  and  fenced  thirty  thousand  acres  of 
grazing  land,  on  which  he  placed  large  herds 
of  cattle.  After  about  a  year's  connection  with 
that  business,  however,  Mr.  Henry  withdrew  and 
removed  to .  southwestern  Kansas  in  order  to  go 
into  business  for  himself.  That  country  was 
then  just  opening  up  to  settlement,  but  the  land 
was  being  rapidly  claimed  by  those  who  desired 
to  establish  homes  upon  the  western  frontier. 
Mr.  Henry  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  organization  of  Clark  coun¬ 
ty,  and  in  a  convention  of  the  settlers  his  sugges¬ 
tions  for  organization  were  adopted,  and  the  plan 
which  he  advanced  was  later  highly  complimented 
by  the  governor  as  a  most  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  one.  He  located  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land;  also  established  a  town  site  and  opened 
a  general  mercantile  business  in  the  new  city. 
After  about  a  year's  residence  there,  however, 
he  removed  to  Seward  county,  also  one  of  the 
frontier  districts,  and  erected  the  first  building 
in  the  town  of  Liberal.  He  then  established  a 
real  estate  office,  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
realty  interests  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  For  only  two  years 
he  remained  in  Liberal,  and  was  a  very  prominent 
figure  in  the  early  development  of  southwestern 
Kansas. 

In  1889,  however,  he  returned  to  the  east  and 
located  in  LaPorte.  For  about  four  years  he  was 
engaged  in  selling  nursery  stock,  and  then  estab¬ 
lished  a  nursery  of  his  own  one  mile  north  of  the 
city,  where  he  at  first  purchased  twelve  acres  of 
land  entirely  uncultivated  at  that  time.  He  worked 
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hard,  directing  his  labors  with  a  scientific  skill 
which  was  the  result  of  exhaustive  and  compre¬ 
hensive  study.  Year  by  year  he  improved  his 
nursery,  and  it  jnow  covers  forty  acres  of  land 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  of 
great  value.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  small  fruits,  particularly  strawberries, 
and  annually  sells  about  one  million  strawberry 
plants.  He  sells  exclusively  by  catalogue  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  nurserymen  throughout  the  United 
States,  doing  only  a  wholesale  business.  He  has 
become  very  widely  known  through  his  familiar 
advertisement  “Sixty  Varieties  of  Strawberries,” 
although  at  the  present  time  he  has  nearly  sev¬ 
enty  varieties  of  strawberries,  and  is  to-day  one 
of  the  most  noted  producers  of  this  delicious 
berry  in  the  United  States.  He  also  carries  a 
general  line  of  nursery  stock,  including  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  together  with 
a  large  line  of  small  fruits,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  currants  and  grapes.  He 
owns  a  large  fruit  farm  in  Indiana  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  representatives  of  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  in  the  state.  Mr.  Henry  also  takes 
an  important  part  in  horticultural  matters  in  an¬ 
other  way,  and  that  is  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  He  is  often  called  upon  to  write 
essays  or  to  deliver  lectures  upon  his  specialty, 
and  he  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Farmers’  Institute  of  LaPorte  county. 

In  1886  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Henry 
and  Miss  Eva  Davis,  the  wedding  taking  place 
in  Dodge  City,  Kansas.  They  now  have  two  chil¬ 
dren  :  Don  J.  and  Marie.  Mr.  Henry  is  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason,  belonging  to  LaPorte  Com- 
mandery,  and  he  is  a  very  enterprising  citizen, 
whose  efforts  have  been  of  practical  value  to  La¬ 
Porte.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
building  of  the  macadam  road  from  LaPorte  to 
Pine  Lake,  and  in  other  ways  his  efforts  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  welfare  and  public  im¬ 
provement.  His  business  record,  too,  is  most 
commendable,  for  from  a  small  beginning  he  has 
developed  a  very  important  enterprise  and  has 
shown  the  force  of  energy  and  the  power  of  in¬ 
tegrity  as  important  factors  in  commercial  life. 

HENRY  B.  MORRIS,  a  consulting  engineer 
of  Michigan  City,  whose  high  standing  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  has  always  secured  for  him  important 
positions  in  connection  with  his  chosen  calling, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  January  16,  1844.  and 
is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honored  families  of  that  city.  He  has  back  of 


him  an  ancestry  eminent  and  distinguished.  The 
family  is  of  English  lineage,  and  the  line  of  de¬ 
scent  can  be  traced  back  to  Anthony  Morris,  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1619.  He  became  a  sea 
captain  and  died  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes  when 
his  only  son  and  namesake,  Anthony  Morris,  was 
but  two  years  old.  The  latter  was  bom  in  Step¬ 
ney,  in  London,  August  23,  1654,  and  was  bap¬ 
tized  the  following  day  in  St.  Dunston’s  church, 
in  Stepney,  where  the  record  of  the  baptism  may 
still  be  seen.  On  the  same  day  in  the  month,  in 
the  year  1894,  there  was  held  in  the  church  a 
special  memorial  service  by  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  who  were  then  in  England,  to  commemorate 
the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
baptism,  the  service  being  read  by  one  of  his  lin¬ 
eal  descendants,  the  Rev.  John  Stockton  Littell, 
of  Lockport,  New  York. 

Anthony  Morris,  2d,  was  but  two  years  old 
when  his  mother  died,  and  was  then  committed 
to  the  care  of  friends.  As  a  child  he  passed 
through  the  perils  of  the  great  plague  in  London 
in  1665,  when  disease  so  ravaged  the  city  that  the 
year  has  become  a  memorable  one  in  its  history. 
The  next  year  came  the  great  fire  which  devas¬ 
tated  London.  Anthony  Morris,  2d,  completed 
his  education  by  graduation  in  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  when  a  young  man  he  emigrated  to 
America,  sailing  in  the  same  vessel  with  William 
Penn.  He  at  first  purchased  property  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  an  older  city  than  Philadelphia, 
but  he  found  within  a  few  years  that  the  younger 
town  down  the  river  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
seaport,  and  he  therefore  sold  his  Burlington 
holdings  and  invested  his  fortune  in  Philadelphia, 
thereby  becoming  one  of  its  largest  landholders. 
His  residence  still  stands  on  Front  street  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  although  it  has  been  converted  into 
a  warehouse,  it  still  bears  his  name,  made  in 
black  bricks,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  time.  Mr. 
Morris  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1721* 
an  honored  citizen  who  had  been  very  prominent 
and  influential  in  public  affairs.  He  served  as 
the  first  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  while  Thomas 
Lloyd,  another  ancestor  of  Henry  B.  Morris,  was 
the  first  governor  of  the  state. 

The  next  in  the  line  of  direct  descent  was 
Anthony  Morris,  3d,  who  was  bom  in  England  in 
1680  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1763*  His  son, 
John  Morris,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1709,  became  a  leading  merchant  of  that  city  and 
was  also  the  builder  and  owner  of  one  of  the  first 
iron  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  being  a  pioneer 
in  the  promotion  of  this  important  industry.  Hi* 
property  was  located  at  a  place  called  Spring  Mill, 
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a  few  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  By  means  of 
his  iron  foundry,  he  furnished  many  cannon  for 
the  use  of  the  colonists  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  His  death  occurred  in  1786. 

William  Morris,  a  son  of  John  Morris,  was  a 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  married  Margaret 
Hill,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Hill,  of  that  city, 
who  was  a  son  of  Captain  Richard  Hill,  who 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  English  navy,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  about  1680. 
To  William  and  Margaret  (Hill)  Morris  was 
bom  a  son  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Hill  Morris,  and  who  was  the  grandfather  of 
Henry  B.  Morris.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  became  a  banker  of  that  city.  He  was  also  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  Chester  county  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  was  a  very  influential  citizen, 
who  aided  largely  in  molding  public  thought  and 
action.  His  death  occurred  in  1841,  when  he  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  His 
wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Smith, 
bore  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  but  the 
daughter  died  in  early  childhood. 

Edmund  Morris,  the  father  of  Henry  B.  Mor¬ 
ris,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  early  life 
learned  the  printer’s  trade.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  journalistic 
work,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  book  which 
was  quite  widely  read,  called  “Ten  Acres 
Enough.”  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  leading  and  popular 
magazines  of  the  day,  and  his  name  became  well 
known  in  literary  circles.  He  wedded  Miss  Mary 
Palmer  Jenks,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Her 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  Lord  Thomas 
Jenks,  of  England,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  about  1675,  taking  up  lands  granted  to  him 
by  King  Charles  II.  His  son,  Thomas  Jenks, 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  great  age,  and  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  when 
ninety-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  the  father  of 
William  Jenks,  1st,  who  was  also  a  native  of  the 
Keystone  state  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation. 
He  married  Miss  Margery  Chapman,  and  they 
had  a  large  family.  One  of  the  sons,  William 
Jenks,  2d,,  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Hen¬ 
ry  B.  Morris,  was  likewise  born  in  the  Keystone 
state,  and  became  a  wealthy  landowner  of  Bucks 
county.  He  was  identified  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.  He  wedded  Miss  Mary 
Hutchinson,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  when  forty 
years  of  age,  but  his  wife  survived  him  for  many 
years.  They  reared  a  large  family,  including  the 
Hon.  Michael  Hutchinson  Jenks,  who  was  for 


many  years  the  county  judge  of  Bucks  county  and 
also  served  for  two  terms  in  Congress,  in  the  ’40s, 
taking  an  active  part  in  .shaping  the  legislation 
of  the  country  during  those  sessions.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Anna  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Ramsey,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  Minnesota 
and  was  also  for  many  years  United  States  sena¬ 
tor  from  that  state,  but  he  resigned  the  latter 
position  to  become  secretary  of  war  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur.  He  died  in  1903,  and  his  wife 
passed  away  many  years  previously. 

It  was  William  Jenks,  2d,  who  was  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Edmund  Morris.  By  her  marriage  she 
became  the  mother  of  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  now  living:  Mary  A.,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
C.  Fergusson,  resides  in  Philadelphia.  Their  son 
is  the  Rev.  Edmund  Morris  Ferguson,  who  was 
formerly  the  editor  of  the  Sunday-school  Times . 
For  a  number  of  years  Edmund  Morris  resided  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  there  died  in  1874, 
when  seventy  years  of  age,  while  his  wife  sur¬ 
vived  him  for  a  year  and  was  seventy-one  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  demise.  Both  were  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Henry  B.  Morris  spent  his  early  boyhood 
days  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  pursued  his 
education  in  Burlington  College.  Subsequently  he 
studied  mechanical  engineering  in  a  private  poly¬ 
technic  school  in  Burlington,  and  afterward  took 
up  mechanical  engineering  as  a  profession  and  has 
since  followed  it.  By  continued  research,  study 
and  investigation  he  has  promoted  his  proficiency 
and  has  gained  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of 
his  chosen  calling. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1867,  Mr.  Morris  was 
married  to  Miss  Annie  B.  Knapp,  a  daughter  of 
Tracy  S.  and  Annie  (Brown)  Knapp,  of  New 
Berlin,  Chenango  county,  New  York.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  marriage  is  Edmund  Morris,  who  is 
now  general  superintendant  of  the  Western  Cane^ 
Seating  Company,  of  Michigan  City,  and  married 
Miss  Frances  Martin  Cook.  Harold,  another 
son,  is  engaged  in  business  here.  The  mother 
died  July  1,  1878,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years. 
She  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  her  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by  her 
many  friends  as  well  as  her  husband  and  sons. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1879,  Mr.  Morris  was  again 
married,  his  second  union  being  with  Florence 
Adele  Dowe,  of  Ithaca.  New  York,  a  daughter  of 
General  H.  A.  and  Adeline  (Carr)  Dowe.  One 
child  was  bom  of  the  second  marriage,  Hilda 
Bertha  Morris,  who  is  now  a  student  in  the  high 
school  of  Michigan  Citv.  She  already  possesses 
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considerable  literary  skill,  and  has  contributed 
meritorious  articles  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Morris  resided  in  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  also  at  Hornellsville  and  Geneva, 
that  state.  In  1892  he  came  to  Michigan  City, 
where  he  now  holds  the  position  of  consulting 
engineer  with  the  Western  Cane-Seating  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  J.  S.  Ford-Johnson  Company.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Trinity  Cathedral 
Episcopal  church,  and  he  was  warden  of  the 
church  for  several  years,  also  registrar  of  the  di¬ 
ocese  and  a  member  of  the  standing  committee. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  has  been 
a  Democrat,  but  supported  President  McKinley. 
He  makes  a  close  study  of  the  questions  of  the 
day  and  gives  his  advocacy  to  the  measures  which 
he  believes  will  best  promote  the  nation's  welfare. 
He  is  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  of  strong 
purpose  and  honorable  principles — a  man  whom 
to  know  is  to  respect  and  honor. 

HARVEY  R.  HARRIS,  foreman  in  the  bar- 
iron  department  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Works  at  Michigan  City,  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
New  York,  March  17,  1835,  and  is  of  Welsh  and 
English  ancestry.  His  paternal  grandfather,  John 
Harris,  was  bom  in  Wales,  was  a  sea  captain  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  then  made  his  home  on 
Nantucket  Island,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Con¬ 
necticut  and  thence  to  Norwich,  New  York.  He 
was  also  a  surveyor  by  profession,  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Norwich.  His  death  occurred  there 
when  well  advanced  in  years.  By  his  wife,  Ab- 
bie  Ransford,  he  had  a  family  of  ten  children. 
Truman  Enos,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Har¬ 
vey  Harris,  was  a  native  of  England,  whence  he 
emigrated  to  Canada,  and  from  there  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  settling  at  Norwich,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  trade  of  a  tanner.  He  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  his  second  union  being  with  Parmelia  Eels, 
and  his  death  occurred  when  about  ninety-five 
years  of  age. 

Harvey  R.  Harris  is  a  son  of  Harvey  and 
Philinda  (Enos)  Harris,  natives  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  respectively.  Six  children  were 
born  of  their  union,  four  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  only  two  of  the  number  are  now  living, 
Harvey  R.  and  William,  both  residing  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  The  father  was  a  member  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  in  Norwich,  New  York,  for  many 
years,  and  his  death  occurred  there  in  1883,  when 
about  eighty-six  years  of  age.  His  wife  survived 
him  until  1889,  being  about  eigbty-six  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Both  were  members 


of  the  Congregational  church,  and  he  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  both  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties, 
while  for  several  terms  he  served  as  supervisor 
of  his  township. 

Harvey  R.  Harris  remained  in  Norwich,  his 
native  city,  until  sixteen  years  old,  there  attend¬ 
ing  the  district  schools  and  an  academy,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  came  to  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to 
be  his  home.  For  two  or  three  years  after  his 
arrival  here  he  served  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  after 
which  he  entered  a  commercial  college,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  thereafter  was  employed  as 
bookkeeper  for  Lyman  Blair.  Accompanying  his 
brother-in-law  to  New  York  city,  he  served  as 
his  assistant  in  a  livery  business,  later  becoming 
his  successor,  but  after  conducting  that  business 
for  a  time  he  sold  it  and  returned  to  Michigan 
City,  where  he  served  as  clerk  in  the  Jewell  Hotel 
for  Billy  Murtagh.  General  Packard  was  then 
the  auditor  of  LhPorte  county,  and  on  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  Mr.  Harris  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  unexpired  term,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  in  1870  for  four  years.  In  the  meantime 
he  purchased  Mr.  Murtagh’s  interest  in  the  Jew¬ 
ell  House,  which  was  rebuilt  and  remodeled  and 
the  name  changed  to  the  Vreeland  Hotel.  For 
a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  from  1871  until 
1894,  Mr.  Harris  continued  the  popular  propri¬ 
etor  of  this  hotel,  on  the  expiration  of  which  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  under  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  continuing  in  that  office  from  1894  until 
1898.  For  two  terms,  from  1880  until  1884,  he 
served. as  the  mayor  of  Michigan  City,  and  since 
retiring  from  the  postmastership  he  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com¬ 
pany  as  foreman  of  the  bar-iron  department. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Harris  held  member¬ 
ship  relations  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  for  the  same  period  has  been  a 
member  of  Washington  Lodge  No.  94,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  and  in  his  political  affiliations  was 
allied  with  the  Republican  party  until  Grant's 
second  administration,  in  1874,  when  he  joined 
the  Democratic  forces,  but  is  mow  independent  in 
his  political  views.  During  the  session  of  1878 
he  served  as  reading  clerk  in  the  state  senate. 

JONATHAN  WILLIAM  OSBORN.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  public-spirited  and  en¬ 
terprising  citizen  of  Hanna  township,  where  for 
many  years  he  has  carried  on  operations  as  an 
agriculturist  and  has  materially  aided  in  the  up¬ 
building  and  development  of  his  section  of  die 
county.  He  was  born  on  the  10th  of  August, 
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1852,  in  Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county,  and 
is  a  son  of  William  Osborn,  an  honored  citizen  of 
that  locality,  who  was  bom  December  22,  1827, 
and  died  August  16,  1863.  He  was  a  native  of 
South  Carolina  and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  On 
the  17th  of  February,  1850,  he  was  married  in 
Clinton  township,  this  county,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Long,  who  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  January 
10,  1829,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1897.  In  their  family  were  six  children,  namely: 
Emma  Josephine,  bom  February  3,  1851,  is  the 
wife  of  Jesse  Macy,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Jona¬ 
than  W.  is  the  next  in  order  of  birth  :  Benjamin, 
bom  July  17,  1854,  is  a  resident  of  Rippey,  Iowa ; 
Tabitha,  born  December  3,  1856,  died  in  child¬ 
hood  ;  Robert  E.,  bom  February  22,  1858,  makes 
his  home  in  Perry,  Iowa;  and  Hattie  May,  born 
May  1,  1862,  died  May  11,  1883. 

Jonathan  W.  Osborn  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Westville,  Indiana,  under  Professor 
Laird,  where  the  family  lived  until  1870,  when 
the  mother  removed  to  Perry,  Iowa,  accompanied 
by  all  her  children.  Since  starting  out  in  life  for 
himself  he  has  followed  farming  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  1877  he  became  the  owner  of  his 
present  fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
in  Hanna  townhsip.  It  is  a  well  improved  place, 
and  from  its  abundant  products  he  derives  a 
good  income. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  married  at  Hanna,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1873,  to  Miss  Eliza  Trimmingham,  who 
was  bom  in  Union  Mills,  April  26,  1853.  Her 
father  was  George  Trimmingham,  who  was  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  November,  1814,  and 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  1852.  He 
owned  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  Osborn  and  his 
wife  now  live,  and  there  died  in  1888,  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an 
earnest  Christian  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  held  in  the 
highest  regard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborn  have  eight  children, 
whose  names  and  dates  of  birth  are  as  follows : 
George  Robert,  February  17,  1875 ;  Jonathan 
William,  March  29,  1877;  Edward  Macy,  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1879;  Arthur  Earl,  November  24,  1880; 
Noah  Ralph,  January  29,  1882;  Hattie  Mary, 
November  23,  1885  ;  Van  Dale,  January  25,  1893  5 
and  Bonnie  Eliza,  July  4,  1894.  George  Robert 
wedded  Miss  Della  Bunnell,  sister  of  the 
county  superintendant  of  the  public  schools 
of  LaPorte  county ;  he  is  now  a  student 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Chicago,  and  was  a  successful  teacher  for 
a  number  of  years.  Jonathan  W.  resides  in 


El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  is  an  accountant  for 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An¬ 
tonio  Railroad  Company ;  he  was  also  a 
teacher.  Edward  Macy  resides  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  is  a  fireman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  he  married  Miss  Olive 
Vail,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Olive  Marjorie ; 
he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  three  years.  Arthur  Earl,  a  resident 
of  Hanna  township,  wedded  Miss  Lucretia  Ire¬ 
land,  and  they  have  one  son,  Maurice.  Noah 
Ralph,  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county,  wedded  Miss 
Mattie  Groett ;  he  is  a  farmer.  The  remainder  of 
the  family  are  at  home.  The  daughter  Hattie  has 
finished  the  eleventh  grade  in  Hanna  school. 

Politically  Mr.  Osborn  is  an  ardent  Republi¬ 
can,  and  socially  is  identified  with  the  Hanna 
Lodge  No.  708,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows,  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America, 
Hanna  Camp  No.  4612.  He  and  his  wife  are 
active  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  Hanna,  and  he  has  always  been  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  any  enterprise  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  would  prove  of  public  benefit  or  would  in 
any  way  advance  the  interests  of  his  fellow  men. 
Mrs.  Osborn  was  educated  in  Westville  high 
school  under  Professor  Laird,  also  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phelon,  and  in  the  schools  at  Hanna  and 
Union  Mills. 

PHILO  Q.  DORAN,  a  prominent  and  lead¬ 
ing  lawyer  of  LaPorte,  who  is  also  filling  the 
position  of  United  States  commissioner,  was  bom 
at  Michigan  City,  in  LaPorte  county,  in  the  year 
1872.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of 
county  Monaghan  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  When  a  lad  he  came  to 
America,  landing  at  Montreal,  and  from  there 
prceeded  to  the  Uinted  States,  establishing  his 
home  in  Ohio.-  He  afterward  came,  with  the 
Bigelow  family,  a  prominent  pioneer  family  of 
Indiana,  to  LaPorte  county,  locating  at  what  later 
became  known  as  Bigelow  Mills,  near  Wanatah. 
There  he  was  married,  and  subsequently  located 
at  Michigan  City,  where  he  became  associated 
with  Chauncey  Blair,  of  Chicago,  and  a  capitalist 
in  the  grain  business.  They  built  an  immense 
elevator  on  the  lake  front,  from  which  their  grain 
was  taken  to  the  vessels  for  shipment  to  Chicago. 
There  were  no  docks  or  harbor  at  Michigan  City 
at  that  time,  for  this  was  before  the  era  of  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  work  of  improvement  had  scarcely 
been  begun  in  that  portion  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  The  firm,  however,  did  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness,  the  farmers  hauling  their  wheat  to  Michi- 
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gan  City  in  wagons  from  a  large  surrounding 
district.  The  firm  purchased  the  product,  and 
transported  it  by  boat  to  the  city  markets.  In  his 
later  life  Mr.  Doran  was  the  representative  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  which  corpora¬ 
tion  eventually  retired  him  upon  a  pension  after 
many  years  spent  in  its  service.  He  died  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City  in  1900,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years. 

Francis  H.  Doran,  the  father  of  Philo  Q. 
Doran,  was  born  at  Michigan  City*  in  1845,  an^ 
is  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  this  portion  of  the 
state,  having  been  a  witness  of  its  development 
and  progress  for  fifty-eight  years.  He  served 
as  postmaster  at  Michigan  City  for  four  years 
under  President  Harrison’s  administration,  and 
was  elected  county  auditor  on  the  Republican 
ticket  iiu  I.894,  although  the  county  is  strongly 
Democratic,  and  that  was  particularly  known  as 
a  Democratic  year.  The  fact  of  his  election  in¬ 
dicates  his  personal  popularity  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  which  are  uniformly  reposed  in 
him.  In  1898  he  was  re-elected  for  another  term 
of  four  years,  and  on  the  close  of  eight  years’  ser¬ 
vice  in  that  position  retired  from  office  as  he  had 
entered  it,  with  the  trust  and  good  will  of  all. 
In  the  last  Republican  convention  held  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  he  was  a  leading  candidate  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  auditor  of  the  state.  He  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  and  still  makes  his  home  in  LaPorte.  In 
his  early  manhood  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ellen 
Quinn,  who  was  born  in  Bainbridge,  Indiana, 
and  like  her  husband  enjoys  the  friendship  of 
many  in  LaPorte  and  this  part  of  the  state. 

Philo  Q.  Doran  acquired  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Michigan  City  and  in  a  business  col¬ 
lege  in  Chicago,  becoming  thus  well  qualified  for 
the  practical  and  responsible  duties  of  life.  After 
putting  aside  his  text  books  he  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
passenger  car  department  of  construction  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  with  offices  at  Pullman,  Illi¬ 
nois.  While  in  that  position  he  had  some  thril¬ 
ling  experiences  in  connection  with  the  Pullman 
strike  of  1894,  being  in  charge  of  a  picket  guard 
recruited  from  the  office  force.  His  education 
for  the  bar  and  in  oratory  was  obtained  in  leisure 
hours.  While  with  the  Pullman  Company  he 
studied  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  his  idea  be¬ 
ing  to  applyjiis  knowledge  to  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  also  studied  elocu¬ 
tion  in  the  Lyman  school,  and  became  so  talented 
in  that  direction  that  as  a  social  entertainer  he 
was  in  great  demand.  His  oratorical  training 


has  been  of  great  v^lue  to  him  in  his  profession 
and  as  a  public  speaker,  and  enables  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  case  with  great  effect.  Having  read  law 
assiduously  and  attentively  for  sometime,  Mr. 
Doran  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  LaPorte  in 
1895.  In  1894,  however,  he  had  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  deputy  county  auditor  under  his  father, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  eight  years.  In 
1902  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
the  position  of  county  auditor,  and  although  he 
made  a  strong  race  was  defeated  with  the  other 
candidates  of  the  Republican  party,  for  LaPorte 
county  is  a  Democratic  stronghold  of  the  state. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1903,  Mr.  Doran  entered 
into  partnership  with  E.  E.  Weir,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law.  Although  a  young  man  he  has  at¬ 
tained  a  reputation  which  many  an  older  practi¬ 
tioner  might  well  envy.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1903, 
he  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner 
for  the  federal  court  of  which  Albert  Anderson, 
of  Indianapolis,  is  the  judge,  Mr.  Doran’s  juris¬ 
diction  being  LaPorte  county  and  vicinity. 

In  the  early  part  of  1903  Mr.  Doran  was  hap¬ 
pily  married  in  LaPorte  to  Miss  Laura  Nye,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Mortimer  Nye,  a  for¬ 
mer  lieutenant  governor  of  Indiana.  The  young 
couple  have  an  attractive  home,  and  to  them  is 
extended  the  hospitality  of  many  of  the  best 
homes  of  LaPorte.  Mr.  Doran  is  a  past  exalted 
ruler  of  the  local  lodge  of  Elks,  and  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  and  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternities 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Knights 
of  Maccabees.  He  has  made  his  home  in  LaPorte 
continuously  since  1894,  and  is  a  popular  young 
man  of  wide  and  varied  experience.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  a  genial  manner  and  pleasing  disposition. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  wins  friends  and  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  retain  them.  His 
popularity  has  made  him  a  great  favorite  in  all 
circles. 

CLARENCE  H.  GEIST,  of  Chicago,  is  a 
native  son  of  LaPorte  county  who  has  achieved 
success  and  prominence  in  the  business  world, 
and  is  now  a  capitalist  and  promoter  of  business 
enterprises.  He  is  a  distinctively  self-made  man. 
He  was  a  young  man  without  capital  when  he 
started  out,  and  his  first  venture  was  almost  a 
failure,  so  that  when  he  went  to  Chicago  a  few 
years  ago  he  had  little  more  than  enough  money 
to  last  a  week.  But  since  that  time,  while  he  has 
made  certain  his  own  material  prosperity,  he  has 
been  particularly  identified  with  the  development 
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of  many  public  utilities  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  other  communities,  and  is 
now  to  be  mentioned  among  the  men  of  push  and 
enterprise  of  whom  Chicago  is  so  proud. 

Mr.  Geist  was  bom  in  New  Durham  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  1866,  the  son 
of  Ezra  and  Elouise  (Bradley)  Geist.  Ezra 
Geist  was  bom  in  Northumberland  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1831,  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1835,  with  his  parents,  who  were  among  the  first 
settlers,  and  who  took  up  land  in  New  Durham 
township,  where  the  family  has  lived  ever  since. 
Ezra  Geist  has  followed  farming  all  his  life,  and 
has  been  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  township. 
He  still  lives  on  the  Geist  homestead  near  West- 
ville,  but  his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  died  in  July,  1901. 

Mr.  Geist  attended  the  township  and  West- 
ville  public  schools,  and  lived  on  the  home  farm 
until  1888,  when  he  went  to  Clay  county,  Ne¬ 
braska,  to  engage  in  the  stock-raising  business. 
He  remained  there  for  four  years,  with  poor  suc¬ 
cess,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chicago,  in  1892,  during  the  panic,  with 
only  twelve  dollars  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  he  secured  a  position  in  the  employ  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  now  the  Rock 
Island  System,  as  collector  on  the  suburban 
trains,  at  a  salary  of  fifty-five  dollars  a  month. 
This  position  he  held  for  one  year,  and  then  made 
the  important  change  of  his  life  by  engaging  in 
the  real  estate  business.  For  the  first  six  months 
he  sold  property  on  commission  for  different 
firms,  and  then  for  a  year  carried  on  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  business  in  that  line  in  Blue  Island,  pfter 
which  he  opened  an  office  in  Chicago.  He  had 
a  flourishing  trade  in  city  and  suburban  real  es¬ 
tate  for  several  years,  but  recently  has  engaged 
extensively  in  gas  and  electric  illuminating  entr- 
prises,  especially  the  former.  He  has  promoted 
and  capitalized  several  companies  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  and  is  now  president  of  the  South  Shore  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  whose  territory  includes 
Hammond,  East  Chicago,  Indiana  Harbor  and 
Whiting:  and  is  also  president  of  the  Michigan 
City  and  Northern  Indiana  Gas  Company,  of 
Michigan  City.  He  is  now  building  gas  works 
at  Chicago  Heights.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Central  Telephone  Construction  Company  and  he 
has  just  formed  a  company,  of  which  he  will  be 
the  president  and  general  manager,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  interests  of 
five  cities  lving  west  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Calumet  Electric  Company  and  a 
director  of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Chicago. 


He  owns  much  valuable  real  estate  throughout 
the  city  and  many  acres  in  the  Calumet  district. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  extensive  telephone  enterprise  in 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Geist  has  the  aggressive  and  pushing 
spirit  which  will  never  down,  no  matter  how 
many  defeats  or  difficulties  come.  These  qualities 
and  his  persevering  industry  were  the  only  re¬ 
sources  he  could  call  to  his  aid  when  he  began 
his  career,  and  he  has  certainly  risen  rapidly  in 
the  business  world.  Ten  years  is  a  very  short 
time  to  lift  himself  from  a  poor  Nebraska  stock 
farmer  to  a  place  among  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  second  city  in  the  union  of  states. 

Mr.  Geist  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club,  the  Midlothian  Golf  Club,  the  Hamilton 
Club,  the  Englewood  Men's  Club,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Riding  and  Driving  Club.  His  office 
is  at  171  LaSalle  street,  and  he  resides  at  the 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel.  His  wife  is  Isola  (Web¬ 
ster)  Geist,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  Harvard, 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Geist  is  an  earnest  and  active  Re¬ 
publican,  and  is  taking  a  leading  part  in  state 
and  national  politics.  * 

CAPTAIN  ALLEN  A.  KENT,  head  of  the 
United  States  life-saving  station  at  Michigan 
City,  has  been  assigned  to  this  station  since  1 897, 
and  has  been  in  the  revenue  and  life-saving  ser¬ 
vice  since  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  There 
is  no  one  branch  of  government  institutions  which 
performs  greater  service  for  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  property  than  the  life-saving  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  hardy,  robust  and  brave- 
hearted  men  who  man  the  stations  hold  a  higher 
position  of  honor  and  esteem  than  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  standing  army  or  navy,  for  they  are 
constantly  in  warfare  with  the  elements,  and  peace 
is  never  declared  to  their  strife  with  the  storm 
and  waves.  Captain  Kent  has  done  important 
work  in  this  capacity,  and  many  owe  their  lives 
to  him  and  his  gallant  crew. 

Captain  Kent  is  of  English  descent  on  both 
father's  and  mother's  side,  and  his  family  dates 
back  several  centuries  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  His  father's  people  were  early  settlers  of 
New  York  state,  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
Utica  of  that  state.  His  grandfather,  Henry 
Kent,  was  a  native  of  that  state,  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  and  died  at  a  very  old  age.  He 
had  a  large  family  of  fourteen  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Of  these  sons,  Arba  B.,  the  father 
of  Captain  Kent,  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
enlist  for  service  in  the  LTnion  cause  during  the 
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Civil  war,  and  he  was  only  prevented  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  patriotic  impulses  in  order  to  remain 
at  home  and  care  for  his  aged  parents.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York,  and  in  youth  was  a  lumber¬ 
man.  He  went  to  Muskegon,  Michigan,  in  1843, 
and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  purusits  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  still  lives  in  Mus¬ 
kegon,  but  for  about  eight  years  was  in  business 
in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  without,  however,  sever¬ 
ing  his.  connection  with  the  lumber  interests  of 
Michigan.  He  is  now  eighty  years  of  age,  his 
birth  having  occurred  on  January  27,  1824.  He 
married  Sarah  J.  Spaulding,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois,  and  is  also  still  living.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  workers  in  religious  affairs  and  have  helped 
build  several  churches.  They  had  three  children, 
a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  the  daughters  died 
in  infancy.  Mrs.  Sarah  Kent's  father  was  Allen 
Spaulding,  who  was  a  pioneer  to  Illinois,  and 
lived  principally  in  Waukegan  and  Chicago.  He 
owned  considerable  property  in  both  these  cities, 
and  speculated. in  real  estate.  There  were  eight 
or  ten  children  in  his  family. 

Captain  Kent  was  bora  during  his  father’s 
residence  in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  on  November 
8,  i860,  and  was  reared  in  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
He  received  his  schooling  at  the  latter  place. 
When  a  boy  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  for  a 
sailor’s  life,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  became 
a  sailor  on  Lake  Michigan.  He  has  sailed  all 
over  the  Great  Lakes,  and  he  continued  this  pur¬ 
suit  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  at  which 
time  he  entered  the  revenue  service.  He  was 
advanced  to  different  grades,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1897  was  stationed  at  Michigan  City  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  crew.  He  has  been  present  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wrecks,  and  has  saved  many  lives.  He  is 
popular  with  his  men,  and  the  discipline  and 
training  at  this  station  are  as  high-class  as  can 
be  found  at  any  point  around  the  lake. 

Captain  Kent  was  married  on  August  29, 
1885,  to  Miss  Martha  Weaver,  a  daughter  of 
John  Weaver,  of  East  Saugatuck,  Michigan,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Allen  J.  and  Ray  Kent. 
Captain  Kent  and  his  wife  are  Methodists  in 
faith,  but  are  not  identified  with  the  church.  He 
affiliates  with  Washington  Lodge  No.  94,  K.  of 
P.,  and  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
also  with  Martha  Washington  Temple  No.  275, 
Rathbone  Sisters. 

REV.  HENRY  WELLER,  who  during  many 
years  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  a 
leader  in  the  religious  propaganda  and  doctrines 


of  the  famous  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  whose 
influence  through  the  press  and  pulpit  and  his 
daily  contact  with  men  was  felt  throughout  many 
sections  of  the  middle  west,  was  born  at  Battle, 
Sussex  county,  England  (the  scene  of  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  of  Hastings  in  1066),  in  1801. 

He  received  a  good  literary  education,  and, 
being  a  strong-minded  youth,  with  much  fond¬ 
ness  for  investigation,  especially  along  religious 
lines,  he  early  became  interested  in  a  society- 
known  as  “Free-thinking  Christians,”  which 
claimed  freedom  from  all  sectarian  bias.  H*e 
cherished  the  ambition  to  become  a  minister,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  delivered  his  first  religious 
discourse  at  Hastings,  England. 

In  1837  Mr.  Weller  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  with  his  family,  and,  after  residing  in  New 
York  cjty  for  two  years,  located  in  Marshall, 
Michigan,  in  1839.  At  that  time  southern  Michi¬ 
gan  was  a  wilderness,  with  population  in  num¬ 
bers  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  and  in  every  way 
an  uninviting  place  except  for  the  sturdy  pioneer. 
Mr.  Weller,  in  addition  to  the  arduous  toil  of 
making  a  home,  also  preached  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try,  at  different  communities  in  Michigan  and 
in  northern  Indiana. 

In  1840  he  became  attracted  to  the  spiritual 
philosophy  of  Swedenborg,  with  the  result  that 
he  adopted  those  beliefs,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death  was  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  New  Jeru¬ 
salem.  In  1850  he  made  his  first  visit'  to  LaPorte, 
where  fie  began  the  formation  of  a  society  of  the 
New  Church,  having  the  honor  of  being  its  foun¬ 
der  as  well  as  its  first  minister.  The  beauty  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  denomination  and  the 
deep  spiritual  character  of  its  head  together  at¬ 
tracted  some,  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  to 
his  support  among  whom  were  the  Andrew  fam¬ 
ily,  Judge  Niles,  Dr.  Teegarden  and  others,  who 
remained  his  most  intimate  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

In  1853  Mr.  Weller  brought  his  family  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  located  perma¬ 
nently  in  LaPorte.  Grand  Rapids  was  also  the 
scene  of  his  endeavors,  and  he  had  built  up  a 
society  of  the  New  Church  there.  On  July  1. 
1853,  he  founded  in  LaPorte  a  periodical  called 
the  Crisis,  “devoted  to  the  inner  life  of  the  New 
Church.”  This  magazine  was  ably  conducted 
and  edited,  and  from  the  start  enjoyed  a  wide  and 
appreciative  circle  of  readers,  not  only  from  La* 
Porte  and  environs,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  The  name  was  later 
changed  to  the  New  Church  Independent,  which 
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publication  was  discontinued  recently,  after  a 
continuous  life  of  fifty  years. 

The  pld  Weller  homestead,  about  a  mile  north 
of  LaPorte,  on  Stone  Lake,  was  established  by 
Mr.  Weller  in  1855,  and  has  remained  in  the 
family  ever  since.  It  contains  several  acres  of 
picturesque  woodland  bordering  on  the  lake,  and 
of  recent  years  has  been  operated  as  a  summer 
resort,  under  the  name  of  “Weller's  Grove,”  and 
the  cottages  located  there  are  occupied  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  LaPorte  and  other  cities. 

Mr.  Weller  is  especially  remembered  by  the 
old  soldiers,  f6r  during  the  years  1863-64  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  Infantry, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  regiment  who 
would  not  speak  a  kind  and  appreciative  word 
for  their  spiritual  friend.  And  many  of  the  old- 
time  residents  of  LaPorte  trace  the  beginning 
of  their  religious  enlightenment  and  knowledge 
to  his  beneficent  influence  and  teachings,  and  thus 
as  long  as  individual  thought  and  effort  domi¬ 
nate  the  world  his  power  will  be  felt  and  ac¬ 
knowledged.  He  died  June  7,  1868,  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Weller  was  married  September  20,  1826, 
in  Hastings,  England,  to  Miss  Caroline  Stevens, 
who  died  at  Chicago  in  June,  1867,  having  been 
the  mother  of  four  sons:  John  S.,  William  H., 
Alfred  and  Charles  E.,  the  first  three  of  whom 
were  bom  in  England,  and  the  last  in  Michigan. 

John  S.  Weller  was  bom  at  Hastings,  Eng¬ 
land,  August  20,  1829.  He  came  to  LaPorte  in 
1853  to  take  charge  of  the  business  department 
of  the  LaPorte  Weekly  Times ,  a  local  paper  un¬ 
der  very  efficient  management  and  backed  by 
some  prominent  and  wealthy,  men,  chief  among 
whom  was  John  Walker.  He  was  the  publisher 
of  the  Times  until  July  1,  1853,  when  he  became 
the  publisher  of  his  father's  magazine,  the  Crisis, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  years  spent  in 
LaPorte  devoted  himself  capably  to  the  interests 
of  that  periodical.  A  short  time  after  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Civil  war  he  established  the  Weekly 
Review  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  but  upon  his  father’s 
enlistment  in  the  early  part  of  1863  he  returned 
to  LaPorte,  and  once  more  took  charge  of  the 
Crisis .  In  1872  he  and  his  family  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business  till 
his  deatn,  June  8,  1894.  He  was  married  in  1854 
to  Miss  Sarah  Anne  Bricher,  who  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1898.  Their  three  sons,  Walter,  Fernald 
and  George,  and  one  daughter,  Carrie,  are  living 
in  Chicago. 

William  H.  Weller,  the  second  son  of  Rev. 
Henry  Weller,  was  bom  in  England  in  1832,  and, 
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having  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  took  charge 
of  the  printing  and  mechanical  department  of 
the  Crisis  when  it  was  started.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1856  he  leamel  telegraphy,  and  from 
that  year  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death 
he  was  connected  with  the  telegraph  business  in 
railroad  service,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
chief  train  despatcher  of  the  western  division  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
LaPorte.  In  1872  he  purchased  his  brothers’ 
interest  in  the  old  Weller  homestead  north  of  the 
city  and  made  it  his  home,  and  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  gave  attention  to  the  renting  of 
the  cottages  and  other  details  connected  with  the 
summer  resort  of  Weller’s  Grove.  He  died  in 
December,  1900.  His  widow,  who  was  Miss 
Ella  Thompson,  survives  him,  and  lives  at  the 
Weller  home.  Of  their  two  children,  Henry  F. 
is  assistant  bookkeeper  at  the  First  National  Bank 
of  LaPorte,  and  the  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Stan¬ 
ton,  resides  in  Chicago. 

The  third  son,  Alfred,  was  born  in  England 
in  1836,  and  learned  telegraphy  »at  the  age  of 
twelve,  in  Marshall,  Michigan,  on  the  first  tele¬ 
graph  line  built  west  of  Detroit,  being  at  that  time 
the  youngest  telegraph  operator  in  the  west.  He 
was  the  first  person  to  discover  that  the  Morse 
alphabet  could  be  read  by  sound,  and  now  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  living  telegraph 
operator  in  the  United  States.  In  1853  left  the 
telegraph  service  and  came  to  LaPorte  to  join 
his  parents  and  brothers,  and  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  deputy  postmaster,  first  under  Major 
Walton,  and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Lemon,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  as  deputy  circuit  clerk 
under  Volney  W.  Bailey.  In  1855  he  re-entered 
the  telegraph  service  at  White  Pigeon,  Michigan, 
and  in  1857  obtained  a  position  in  the  Western 
Union  telegraph  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
A  year  later  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  office,  which  position  he  held  continu¬ 
ously  from  that  time  for  about  forty  years.  He 
is  now  general  manager  of  the  Signalphone 
Manufacturing  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee.  In  December,  i860,  he  married 
Julia  G.  Seymour,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Harry  S.  Weller,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  at  Pittsburg,  and  William  B.  Weller,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Fidelity 
Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  Milwaukee. 

Charles  E.  Weller,  youngest  son  of  Rev.  H. 
Weller,  was  born  near  Marshall,  Michigan,  in 
1840.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  began  work  in 
his  father’s  printing  office,  and  a  year  later 
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learned  telegraphy  under  John  Milliken,  at  La- 
Porte.  In  1862  he  learned  Pitman's  system  of 
phonography,  and  having  perfected  himself 
as  a  law  stenographer,  went  to  St.  Louis 
in  1867,  taking  with  him  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  typewriter  ever  constructed,  he  having 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  inventor,  Hon.  C. 
Latham  Sholes,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  In 
1866  he  married  Margaret  A.  Watkins  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Dr.  .William 
Ed.  Weller,  a  practicing  dentist,  and  Frank  Wel¬ 
ler,  a  law  stenographer,  who  is  in  partnership 
with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  Weller  &  Wel¬ 
ler,  Law  Stenographers,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

WILLIAM  R.  ANDRUS,  proprietor  of  the 
Star  Steam  Laundry  at  Michigan  City,  was  born 
in  Edwardsburg,  Michigan,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1863,  being  a  son  of  James  and  Celinda  (Har- 
ring)  Andrus,  the  former  a  native  of  Michigan 
and  the  latter  of  the  state  of  New  York.  On  the 
paternal  side  he  is  a  grandson  of  Hazzard  An¬ 
drus,  who  also  claimed  the  Empire  state  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  was  the  father  of  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  children.  He  was  summoned  into  eternal 
rest  in  old  age,  and  his  wife  reached  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  The  maternal  grand¬ 
father  of  William  Andrus  passed  his  life  as  a  far¬ 
mer  in  New  York,  and  he,  too,  reached  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

James  Andrus,  the  father  of  William  Andrus, 
also  took  up  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  he  lived  his 
entire  life  in  Michigan  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  spent  in  Kansas,  in  which  state  he  was 
married,  and  during  the  period  in  which  he  was 
absent  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  He  still 
njakes  his  home  in  Edwardsburg,  and  is  engaged 
in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  His  wife,  who  was 
born  on  the  9th  of  December,  1840,  was  called 
to  the  home  beyond  on  October  4,  1903,  when 
sixty-three  years  of  age.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  During  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  Mr.  James  Andrus  enrolled  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Union  army,  entering  the  artillery  service, 
but  on  account  of  sickness  spent  most  of  the  time 
in  a  hospital.  In  political  matters  he  is  a  Pro¬ 
hibitionist.  Four  children  blessed  the  union  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Andrus,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  latter  of  whom,  Cora,  is  deceased, 
and  the  sons  are  Henry,  William  R.  and 
George  S. 

William  R.  Andrus  lived  at  Edwardsburg, 
Michigan,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  dur¬ 


ing  which  time  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  after  putting  aside  his  text-books  he  entered 
the  grocery  business,  to  which  he  devoted  nearly 
his  entire  attention  until  coming  to  Michigan  City. 
The  date  of  his  arrival  here  was  in  February, 
1896,  when  he  embarked  in  the  laundry  business 
and  is  now  the  proprietor  of  Star  Steam  Laundry, 
at  310  Franklin  street. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1888,  Mr.  Andrus  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Zoda  Van  Matre, 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rhoda  (Pickering) 
Van  Matre.  One  daughter  has  been  bom  of  this 
union,  Bessie  May  Andrus.  The  family  reside 
in  an  attarctive  and  commodious  residence  at 
East  Market  street.  Mr.  Andrus  gives 
his  political  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
he  is  always  loyal  in  his  support  of  all  measures 
intended  to  benefit  the  community  or  the  general 
public.  , 

JOHN  GRENVILLE  MOTT,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  extensive  cooperage  firm  of  J.  H.  Win- 
terbotham  and  Sons,  Incorporated,  of  Michigan 
City,  has  been  a  resident  of  Michigan  City  for 
thirty  years,  and  during  all  the  time  has  been  con¬ 
nected  in  some  capacity  with  the  above  named 
firm.  Mr.  Mott  is  a  fine  type  of  the  successful 
business  man.  Close  application,  strong  pur¬ 
pose,  unflagging  industry,  and  strict  and  un¬ 
swerving  integrity  are  the  principal  elements 
which  have  led  to  his  success,  and  these  qualities 
are  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  man  who  wishes 
to  reach  a  successful  position  in  commercial  or 
industrial  life.  But  while  so  devoted  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  accomplishments,  he  has  not  risen  bv 
trampling  others  down,  and  he  can  enjoy  his  pros¬ 
perity  the  more  because  it  has  been  well  earned 
and  thoroughly  merited.  As  a  man  in  his  every¬ 
day  relations  with  friends  and  members  of  his 
family,  as  a  citizen  and.  unit  of  city,  county  and 
state  political  organization,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
world  of  commerce  and  industry,  he  has  earned 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all,  and  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity  and  worth  that  is  a  creditable 
reward  for  any  life. 

Mr.  Mott's  paternal  ancestors  have  lived  in 
America  for  many  generations,  their  original  seat 
being  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  whence, 
in  1666,  James  Mott  came  and  made  settlement 
in  Westchester  county,  New  York.  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  first  five  consecutive  generations  in 
America  bore  the  name  of  James  Mott,  and  one 
of  these  was  the  great-grandfather  of  John  G. 
Mott.  The  latter's  grandfather  was  also  James 
Mott,  who  was  bom  in  Dutchess  county.  New 
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York.  January  13,  1750,  was  reared  on  his  fath¬ 
er’s  farm  in  Dutchess  county  until  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  and  then  went  to  sea,  and  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  captain 
of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  West  Indies.  He  then 
became  an  ensign  in  the  Sixth  New  York  Regi¬ 
ment.  and  served  throughout  the  war,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  which  brought  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  nation.  He  married  Mary  Den¬ 
ton,  whose  father  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  fames  Mott  died  in  1808,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight  years,  but  his  wife  survived  him 
until  1840,  and  was  eighty-two  years  old  at  her 
death. 

In  their  family  of  nine  children  was  Egbert 
Benson  Mott,  the  father  of  John  G.  Mott.  In 
1843  he  removed  from  his  native  state  of  New 
York  to  Auburn,  DeKalb  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  also  served  as 
judge  of  the  district  court,  with  jurisdiction  over 
DeKalb  and  Steuben  counties.  He  filled  this 
office  for  four  years,  and  retired  in  i860  with  a 
most  creditable  judicial  record.  He  died  in  1865 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Bv  his  wife,  Mary 
Winterbotham.  a  native  of  England,  he  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  but  only  two  are  now 
living:  Julia,  the  widow  of  Chester  P.  Hodge : 
and  John  G.  Marv  (Winterbotham)  Mott-  was 
a  daughter  of  John  Winterbotham,  who  was  born 
in  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1811.  settling  in  Derby,  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  and  after  living 
in  Connecticut  for  a  number  of  years  removed  to 
Knox  county,  Ohio,  where  he  died  February  21, 
1854.  at  the  age  of  eightv-four  years.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  Rachel 
Wrigley,  he  had  three  daughters ;  he  later  mar¬ 
ried  her  sister.  Annie  Wrigley,  and  to  this  union 
were  born  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

John  G.  Mott  was  born  in  Knox  county.  Ohio. 
January  23.  1843,  and  was  but  an  infant  when 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Indiana.  He  was 
reared  in  Auburn  and  accjuired  his  education  in 
the  public  schools.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
old  he  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  the 
mining  supply  business  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Af¬ 
ter  his  return  to  Indiana  in  1874  he  located  in 
Michigan  City  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Winterbotham  and  Sons,  manufacturers  of 
cooperage.  The  principal  contribution  which  lie 
made  to  this  firm  was  his  enterprise  and  youthful 
energy  and  ambition,  but  they  were  worth  more 
to  the  business  than  much  moneyed  capital.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  sub¬ 


sequent  promotion  and  development  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  expanded  to  large  proportions. 
In  1892  the  enterprise  was  incorporated  as  the  J. 
H.  Winterbotham  and  Sons,  Incorporated,  with 
Mr.  Winterbotham  as  president  and  Mr.  Mott  as 
vice-president.  They  manufacture  tight-barrel 
cooperage,  with  which  they  supply  some  of  the 
large  packers  at  Chicago.  The  extent  of  the 
business  is  in  a  measure  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  employ  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
the  three  factories  which  they  control,  besides  a 
large  number  in  the  south  at  their  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  staves  and  headings. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1874,  Mr.  Mott  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rue  Winterbotham,  a 
daughter  of  John  H.  and  Mahala  (Rosecrans) 
Winterbotham.  They  have  two  children,  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Genevieve ;  the  former  is  now  a  student 
in  Harvard  University,  and  the  latter  has  just 
completed  a  course  of  study  in  Boston.  The  fam¬ 
ily  are  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  Air.  Mott  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity,  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  diocese.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat 
before  1896,  but  is  now  a  Republican.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  board  of  park  commission¬ 
ers  of  Michigan  City  since  its  organization,  and 
is  deeply  interested  in  anything  tending  to  im¬ 
prove  the  city.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
He  has  been  active  in  pushing  forward  the  wheels 
of  progress  here,  and  conducts  his  business  af¬ 
fairs  upon  terms  just  both  to  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  and  resulting  in  the  mutual  benefit  of  both, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  prove  of  value  to  the 
city  in  promoting  its  commercial  activity. 

JOHN  PROYOLT.  More  than  seventy-two 
years  ago  John  Provolt  came  to  La  Porte  county, 
and  during  this  long  period,  which  covers  nearly 
the  whole  span  of  the  county's  development  from 
a  primitive  state  to  its  present  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  he  has  been  actively  interested  in  its  pro¬ 
gress.  He  has  seen  its  wild  lands  transformed 
into  fine  farms  and  villages  grow  into  cities  of 
considerable  importance. 

Mr.  Provolt  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  born  in 
Tippecanoe  county,  August  24.  1830,  and  is  a 
son  of  E.  and  Eliza  A.  (  Ireland)  Provolt,  natives 
of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  respectively.  His  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  John  Provolt,  came  to  this 
country  from  Germany  and  settled  in  the  Buck¬ 
eye  state.  In  the  state  of  his  nativity  the  father 
of  John  Provolt  grew  to  manhood,  and  on  first 
coming  to  Indiana  lie  located  on  the  W  abash 
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river  in  Tippecanoe  county,  where  he  spent  about 
a  year,  the  24th  of  May.  1831,  witnessing  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  La  Porte  county.  He  entered  land  in 
Kankakee  township  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  what  is  now  Rolling  Prairie,  erecting  the  first 
cabin  in  the  town.  He  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  on  his  farm  March  29,  1842.  He  was 
an  honored  pioneer  of  this  county,  and  was  a 
man  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  On  leaving  her  native  state  his  wife 
went  to  Ohio  in  early  life,  and  when  a  young 
woman  took  up  her  residence  in  Clinton  county, 
Indiana,  where  she  was  married.  She  was  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
With  the  exception  of  John,  all  of  her  six  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  in  LaPorte  county  and  all  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

John  Provolt,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  was 
only  nine  months  old  when  brought  by  his  par¬ 
ents  to  LaPorte  county,  and  here  he  was  reared 
amid  pioneer  scenes,  his  playmates  being  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  the  red  men  being  still  numerous 
in  this  locality  at  that  time.  His  education,  which 
was  rather  limited,  was  obtained  in  an  old  log 
schoolhouse.  He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
his  father  died,  but  being  the  eldest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  family,  and  kept  the  children  at  home  until 
they  married  and  went  to  homes  of  their  own. 

In  185 1.  Mr.  Provolt  wedded  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Line,  a  native  of  Ohio,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil¬ 
dren,  all  bom  in  Kankakee  township,  namely : 
Ezekiel,  Jane,  Etta  and  Isabel.  The  second  child 
died  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  the  wife  and 
mother  passed  away  in  1855.  For  his  second 
wife  Mr.  Provolt  married  Emeline  Wilson,  who 
was  born  in  LaPorte  county,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Xancv  (Hatfield)  Wilson.  Two 
children  blessed  this  union :  Eliza  and  Maggie, 
but  the  former  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Provolt  well  remembers  the  Harrison 
campaign  of  1840,  when  the  cry  of  the  Whigs 
was  “Tippecanoe  and  Tvler,  too.”  On  attaining 
his  majority  he  became  a  supporter  of  that  party, 
and  has  never  missed  casting  his  vote  for  the 
Republican  presidential  candidates  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  party.  He  has  held  local  of¬ 
fices  in  Kankakee  township,  but  has  never  sought 
political  preferment.  Religiously,  he  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
Rolling  Prairie,  and  has  been  trustee  of  the  same 
and  sexton  for  many  years.  He  and  C.  W.  Mc¬ 
Carty.  who  was  born  on  the  same  day,  month  and 
year,  have  celebrated  the  anniversaries  of  their 


births  together  for  many  years  and  they  have 
proved  very  enjoyable  affairs.  Mr.  Provolt  is 
the  only  living  representative  of  the  first  families 
of  Rolling  Prairie  to  continue  their  residence  here 
uninterruptedly.  He  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  upbuilding  of  his  town  and  county,  and 
throughout  the  long  years  of  his  residence  here 
has  been  numbered  among  the  valued  citizens 
of  the  community.  He  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  and  has  a  host  of 
warm  friends. 

AUGUST  SHULTZ,  who  follows  fanning 
on  section  33,  Lincoln  township,  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  Germany,  on  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1844,  and  was  there  reared.  I11  early 
life  he  began  earning  his  own  living,  and  from 
that  time  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources.  Ere  he  attained  his  majority'  he  worked 
by  the  day,  and  when  he  became  twenty  -one  years 
of  age  he  joined  the  army  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  his  native  country  and  served  for  two 
years.  When  his  term  had  expired  he  began  to 
work  as  a  farm  hand,  being  employed  by  the  year, 
and  thus  his  time  was  passed  until  he  came  to 
America  in  1869. 

After  landing  on  the  Atlantic  coast  he  contin¬ 
ued  his  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  spent  about  two  months  near  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin.  He  next  went  to  Green  Bav  in  that 
state,  where  he  worked  in  a  sawmill,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  that  time  removed  to  Wanatah, 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  be¬ 
ing  employed  on  the  Panhandle  railroad.  He 
next  went  to  Stillwell,  vvher  he  lived  for  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  employed  by  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad.  He  next  removed  to  Fish 
Lake  and  purchased  a  small  farm,  comprising 
forty-six  acres  of  land.  Taking  up  his  abode 
thereon,  he  lived  upon  that  place  for  seventeen 
years,  engaged  in  general  farming,  and  as  the 
time  passed  he  added  to  the  place  until  he  had 
about  ninety-nine  acres.  In  his  undertakings  he 
prospered,  and  about  1890  he  purchased  the  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres  upon  which  he  is  now  liv¬ 
ing.  On  this  place  he  engages  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  and  the  well  tilled  fields  and  excellent  im¬ 
provements  indicate  his  careful  supervision  and 
his  progressive  methods.  Annually  he  harvests 
good  crops  as  the  reward  of  his  labor,  and  his 
work  has  been  attended  with  success,  for  he  has 
gradually  advanced  from  a  humble  position  to 
one  of  affluence. 

In  1870  Mr.  Shultz  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Caroline  Brafes,  also  a  native  of  the 
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province  of  Posen,  Germany,  where  her  girlhood 
days  were  passed.  She  came  to  America  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Shultz  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
but  made  the  voyage  on  another  vessel.  They 
became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
ten  are  living,  six  sons  and  four  daughters : 
Augusta,  now  the  wife  of  .Wesley  Smith :  Phena, 
the  wife  of  Levi  Barthel ;  Otto,  who  married 
Grace  Hall;  William,  who  is  a  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  living  in  Kingsbury ;  Albert,  at  home ; 
Johnnie,  who  is  also  under  the  parental  roof ; 
Marv,  the  wife  of  John  Fritzen;  Fritz,  Clara  and 
August,  who  are  also  under  the  parental  roof. 
One  child  died  in  infancy,  but  the  others  have  all 
lived  to  become  a  comfort  to  their  parents,  and 
several  of  the  children  are  now  married  and  in 
comfortable  homes  of  their  own.  All  were  born 
in  La  Porte  county. 

Mr.  Shultz  deserves  much  credit  for  what  he 
has  accomplished.  He  started  out  in  life  as  a 
poor  boy,  but  he  resolved  to  win  success  if  it 
could  be  accomplished  through  strong  purpose 
and  untiring  labor.  He  now  engages  in  general 
farming  and  stock-raising,  and  his  valuable  tract 
of  land  of  five  hundred  acres  is  so  well  improved 
that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  best  farming  prop¬ 
erties  of  this  locality.  A  Democrat  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  faith,  he  is  serving  on  the  advisory  board  of 
his  township  and  proves  a  capable  officer.  He 
and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who 
know  them. 

MOTIER  L.  ORR,  who  is  now  living  retired 
in  La  Porte,  was  for  many  years  an  active  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  part 
of  the  state  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  honored  pioneer  families.  He 
was  born  upon  his  father’s  farm  in  Center  town¬ 
ship.  January  28,  1836.  his  parents  l>eing  General 
Joseph  and  Harriet  (Foster)  Orr.  The  ancestral 
history  of  the  family  is  traced  back  to  General 
Joseph  Orr.  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Mr. 

( )rr,  who  was  one  of  five  brothers  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  who  joined  the  fortunes  of  William  and 
Mary  during  the  religious  persecutions  under 
King  James  II.  Two  of  these  brothers  were  at 
the  battle  of  Boyne  in  1690;  also  at  the  siege 
of  Derrv,  Ireland,  near  which  place  they  finally 
settled.  The  father  of  Motier  L.  Orr  bore  the 
name  of  Joseph  Orr  and  was  born  at  Mount 
Rock,  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  July 
28.  1794*  His  father,  David  Orr,  was  born  in 
county  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1770,  and  emigrated 
with  his  father  to  America  in  1774,  the  family 


home  being  established  in  the  Keystone  state. 
He  afterward  removed  to  Ohio  and  finally  to 
Union  county,  Indiana,  where  he  located  in  1832 
and  where  he  died  twenty  years  later,  passing 
away  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Rebecca  Stev¬ 
ens  and  was  a  cousin  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the 
Pennsylvania  commoner.  Her  death  occurred  in 
Union  county,  Indiana,  in  1852. 

General  Joseph  Orr  emigrated  with  his 
father’s  family  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  locat¬ 
ing  in  that  part  of  it  now  known  as  Ohio.  They 
arrived  at  Cincinnati  April  1,  1799,  when  that  city 
had  only  six  hundred  inhabitants.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  was  bound  out  to  a  carpenter  to 
learn  the  trade,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
had  not  only  mastered  the  business,  but  had  suc- 
ceeeded  in  saving  much  of  his  earnings,  which  he 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  for  his  school 
privileges  in  early  life  had  been  very  limited. 
However,  he  had  studied  much  at  nights  and  had 
thus  greatly  broadened  his  knowledge. 

In  1818  General  Orr  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Harriet  Foster,  a  native  of  Southampton,  New 
York.  She  died  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  December 
1,  1892,  but  for  many  years  they  traveled  life’s 
journey  happily  together,  their  married  life  cover¬ 
ing  six  decades.  After  his  marriage  General  Orr 
continued  to  work  at  his  trade  in  Cincinnati  until 
June,  1823,  when  he  removed  to  Putnam  county, 
Indiana,  and  took  up  some  government  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  present  town  of  Greencastle.  Here 
in  addition  to  clearing  his  land  and  making  a  farm 
he  trained  the  neighborhood  boys  in  military  tac¬ 
tics.  In  August,  1827,  Governor  J.  B.  Ray  gave 
Joseph  Orr  a  commission  as  brigadier  general  of 
the  sixteenth  brigade  of  state  militia.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1830,  he  was  made  a  major-general.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  also  become  prominent  in 
political  circles,  and  in  1829  was  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  state  senate.  The  following  year 
he  was  elected  to  that  position  for  the  regular 
term  of  three  years,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
shaping  the  early  legislation  of  the  state.  In 
1831  he  made  a  trip  through  northern  Indiana, 
stopping  at  Door  Prairie,  in  LaPorte  county, 
which  was  later  destined  to  become  his  home. 
In  1832  he  again  visited  this  locality,  being  here 
at  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  scare.  There  were 
but  few  inhabitants  in  this  region,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  chief  Black  Hawk  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  intended  to  wage  war  upon  them.  General 
Orr  reported  the  trouble  to  Governor  Noble,  who 
thereupon,  in  June.  1832,  commissioned  him  to 
organize  a  company  of  Mounted  Volunteer  Rang- 
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ers  for  service  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier 
of  Indiana.  He  rendezvoused  the  company  at 
Attica,  Indiana,  and  went  into  camp  at  Hickory 
Creek,  reporting  to  General  W  infield  Scott,  who 
at  that  time  was  at  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago)  in 
charge  of  the  Army  of  the  Northwest.  General 
Orr  kept  his  command  in  readiness  but  was  never 
called  into  active  service. 

The  following  year  General  Orr  removed  his 
family  to  LaPorte  county,  and  here  had  his  first 
experience  in  farming.  He  succeeded  from  the 
beginning  and  eventually  became  a  wealthy  man. 
He  added  farm  to  farm,  and  gave  a  tract  of  land 
to  each  of  his  sons  as  they  attained  majority. 
In  public  affairs  in  this  state  he  was  very  promi¬ 
nent.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Baker,  in  1867,  to  establish 
the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile 
Offenders.  In  1874  he  donated  lots  worth  four 
thousand  dollars  to  the  LaPorte  Public  Library, 
upon  which  to  construct  the  library  building.  He 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the 
county  fair,  and  for  many  years  was  the  president 
of  the  State  Fair  Association,  and  thus  along 
many  lines  of  usefulness  he  directed  his  energies, 
his  labors  proving  of  great  benefit  to  the  public. 
Several  years  prior  to  his  death  he  removed  to 
LaPorte,  where  he  lived  retired  until  1878,  when 
he  was  called  to  his  final  rest.  One  of  the  noted 
characters  of  the  county,  his  memory  is  still 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  his  name 
is  indelibly  engraved  on  the  pages  of  LaPorte 
county’s  history. 

Motier  L.  Orr  was  reared  upon  his  father’s 
farm  and  acquired  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  went  to  a 
farm  of  his  own  on  section  29,  Center  township, 
and  with  characteristic  energy  placed  the  prop¬ 
erty  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  This  place 
has  increased  in  extent  and  valuation  until  now 
his  farm  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  all  in 
one  body,  is  as  valuable  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
state.  Several  years  ago  he  built  upon  his  farm 
what  was  then  and  is  yet,  perhaps,  the  finest 
frame  farm  residence  in  the  county,  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements  and  costing  several 
thousand  dollars.  He  continued  in  active  farming 
until  May,  1888.  when  he  rented  his  property  and 
removed  to  LaPorte,  where  he  now  resides. 

In  1857  Mr.  Orr  was  married  to  Miss  Ange- 
line  Replogle,  a  native  of  LaPorte  county  and  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sina  (Jones)  Replogle, 
her  people  being  among  the  most  prominent  and 
well-to-do  pioneer  families  of  the  county.  Her 
father  was  horn  in  Bedford  countv.  Pennsylvania, 


in  1800,  afterward  lived  in  Miami  county,  Ohio, 
and  in  1834  came  to  LaPorte  county,  where  he 
was  soon  known  as  a  prosperous  farmer,  having 
a  fine  residence  and  three  hundred  acres  of  very 
valuable  land  on  section  21,  Center  township.  In 
later  life  he  retired  to  LaPorte,  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1887.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him.  A  number  of  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Replogle  family  also  settled  in 
Center  township,  and  have  been  successful  in 
their  chosen  work  and  have  become  prominent 
residents  of  the  county. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Orr  is  a  stanch  Re¬ 
publican,  never  wavering  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
party,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  director 
of  the  LaPorte  County  Agricultural  Society.  His 
business  affairs  w’ere  well  managed,  and  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful,  honorable  citizen  and  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  leading  pioneer  families, 
he  well  deserves  mention  in  this  volume. 

CHARLES  P.  SMITH  is  a  pioneer  citizen 
of  LaPorte  county  now  ranking  with  the  leading 
farmers.  His  home  is  on  section  15,  Pleasant 
township,  where  he  owns  a  valuable  tract  of  land 
that  is  highly  improved.  He  was  born  in  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  October  30,  1830.  His  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather  was  born  in  Connecticut.  He 
took  an  active  part  as  a  soldier  o£  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  was  with  General  Washington 
and  his  army  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  mem¬ 
orable  winter  when  the  American  troops  under¬ 
went  such  suffering  there.  He  came  of  a  family 
of  English  lineage. 

Mr.  Smith’s  father,  Isaac  Smith,  was  a  native 
of  Waterburv,  Connecticut,  born  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1787*  In  the  place  of  his  nativity  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  had  attained  his  majority,  when 
he  removed  to  the  Empire  state,  settling  in  Onon¬ 
daga.  By  trade  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  that  pursuit  in  New  York  for  a  number  of 
years  or  until  his  removal  to  Lenawee  county. 
Michigan.  On  the  19th  of  September.  1835.  he 
located  in  Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  county.  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  afterward  returned  to  Lenawee  county, 
where  he  died  on  the  2d  of  November.  i8f>8. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  throughout  almost  his  entire  life,  and  his 
daily  conduct  was  in  consistent  harmony  with  his 
profession.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  never 
faltering  in  his  allegiance  to  the  party,  and  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  assessor,  in  which  posi¬ 
tions  he  discharged  his  duties  with  marked  fidel¬ 
ity  and  promptness.  He  became  well  known  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Michigan.  In  early  man- 
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hood  he  had  wedded  Mary  Selleck,  a  native  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  born  in  the  year  1790. 
She  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  lived  to  be 
eighty-nine  years  of  age,  passing  away  in  1879. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Smith  were  born  thirteen 
children,  eight  of  whom  reached  years  of  matu¬ 
rity. 

Charles  P.  Smith  is  the  sixth  child  and  fourth 
son  of  the  family.  He  was  five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  parents’  removal  to  Michigan,  and 
upon  the  home  farm  in  Lenawee  county  he  re¬ 
mained  until  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
went  to  Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo  county,  to  learn 
the  blacksmith’s  trade.  He  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  covering  five  years,  and  then  began  working 
as  a  journeyman,  being  employed  in  different 
states  for  about  three  years.  In  1851  he  arrived 
in  La  Porte  county,  but  afterward  spent  some  time 
in  the  west  and  the  south.  He  assisted  in  the 
placing  of  the  first  engine  on  the  railroad  from 
Burlington  to  Peoria.  In  1854  he  returned  to 
Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  where  he  remained 
for  a  brief  period,  and  then  again  came  to  La- 
Porte  county. 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  October  of  that  year 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Harriet  E.  Taylor,  born  November  11,  1831,  and 
a  sister  of  James  H.  Taylor  (see  sketch  of  James 
H.  Taylor  for  family  history).  The  young 
couple  then  returned  to  Michigan  and  established 
their  home  in  Rockford,  Kent  county,  where  Mr. 
Smith  engaged  in  blacksmith  in  g,  carrying  on  a 
business  for  himself  for  some  time.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  LaPorte 
county,  and  about  i860  he  again  went  to  Rock¬ 
ford,  Michigan.  He  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  responded  to 
the  country’s  call  for  aid,  enlisting  in  Company 
D,  First  Regiment  of  Michigan  Engineers,  on 
the  2d  of  December,  1861.  He  joined  the  army  as 
a  mechanic,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  promoted  from 
the  ranks,  becoming  first  a  corporal  and  after¬ 
war  a  sergeant.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
enlistment  he  again  offered  his  services,  and  as 
a  veteran  once  more  joined  the  army  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1864.  He  then  continued  with  the 
boys  in  blue  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
mustered  out  on  the  22d  of  September,  1865,  hav¬ 
ing  performed  faithful  military  service  for  his 
country  for  three  years  and  ten  months.  During 
this  time  he  served  under  Generals  Buell,  Rose- 
crans  and  Sherman,  and  with  two  other  men  he 
prepared  the  remains  of  General  Zolicoffer  for 

42 


shipment  through  the  lines  to  Nashville  after  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  army  Mr. 
Smith  returned  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and 
located  upon  a  farm  in  Pleasant  township,  which 
he  had  purchased  while  home  upon  a  furlough 
in  1864.  He  has  since  been  identified  with  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  He 
lived  for  ten  years  in  Hudson  township,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  LaPorte 
county  he  has  resided  in  Pleasant  township.  He 
has  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  which 
he  has  highly  cultivated,  and  his  farm  is  a  valu¬ 
able  property  indicating  the  life  of  industry  and 
enterprise  which  he  has  led. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  been  born  two 
children :  LeRoy  T.,  who  is  now  residing  at 
Fish  Lake  in  Lincoln  township,  LaPorte  county, 
where  he  carries  on  agricultural  pursuits;  Lena 
D.,  the  wife  of  Constantine  Heim,  a  resident  far¬ 
mer  of  Warwick  county,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  also  lost  two  children :  Ida  C.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years ;  and  Pearl,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  ten  months.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  are  widely  and  favorably  known  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  Patten  Post, 
No.  147,  G.  A.  R.,  of  LaPorte,  which  he  joined 
upon  its  organization.  He  endorses  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  Republican  party  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  its  work.  He  gives  a  generous  sup¬ 
port  to  all  measures  for  the  public  good,  and  as 
a  citizen  of  long  residence  in  this  county  he  is 
widely  and  favorably  known. 

EBER  LEANDER  ANNIS,  M.  D.  The 
world  instinctively  pays  deference  to  the  man 
whose  success  has  been  worthily  achieved,  and  Dr. 
Annis  is  one  who  certainly  deserves  much  credit 
for  what  he  has  accomplished,  as  he  represents  a 
profession  in  which  advancement  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  individual  merit  and  capability.  The 
physician’s  power  must  be  his  own.  Not  by  pur¬ 
chase,  by  gift  or  by  influence  can  he  gain  it.  He 
must  commence  at  the  very  beginning,  learn  the 
rudiments  of  medicine  and  surgery,  continually 
add  to  his  knowledge  by  close  study  and  earnest 
application,  and  gain  reputation  by  merit.  If  he 
would  gain  prominence  it  must  come  as  the  result 
of  superior  skill,  knowledge  and  ability,  and  these 
qualifications  are  possessed  by  Dr.  Annis. 

The  Doctor  is  one  of  LaPorte’s  native  sons, 
his  birth  having  occurred  here  on  the  19th  of 
May,  i860.  His  parents  were  Eber  Leander  and 
Samantha  J.  (Newton)  Annis.  His  father  was 
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born  in  Vermont,  and  was  of  Scotch-English  de¬ 
scent,  while  his  mother,  whose  birth  occurred  near 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
lineage.  His  father  was  a  wagon-maker  by  trade, 
and  in  later  life  became  a  painter  and  decorator. 
In  1845  he  took  up  his  abode  in  LaPorte,  where 
he  continued  in  active  business  for  many  years, 
his  death  occurring  here  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1903,  when  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-nine.  His  widow  still  survives,  and  is 
now  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Dr.  Annis  obtained  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  LaPorte,  and  thus  with  good  literary  knowl¬ 
edge  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  professional  learning 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Stevenson,  of  this  city. 
He  began  his  studies  when  but  a  boy,  and  received 
a  fine  practical  training  that  has  been  of  great 
value  to  him.  Matriculating  in  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  he  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  on  the  22d  of  February,  1881,  and  upon 
his  return  to  LaPorte  opened  an  office  of  his  own 
and  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity  here.  Although  he  engages  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  general  practice,  he  has  made  a  specialty 
of  surgery  and  obstetrics,  and  in  the  later  branch 
has  achieved  remarkable  success.  He  is  a  sur¬ 
geon  for  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  at  LaPorte,  and  in  1894  was  appointed  city 
health  officer,  while  at  the  present  writing  he  is 
a  member  of  the  city  board  of  health.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  LaPorte  County 
Medical  Society,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
some  time,  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
office  proving  of  great  value  to  the  profession. 
Through  his  connection  with  many  medical  so¬ 
cieties  he  keeps  in  contant  touch  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  fraternity  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  thought  of  the  day.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  the  New 
York  Medico-Legal  Society,  to  the  International 
State  Society  of  Railway  Surgeons  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association.  He  is  also  examiner 
for  the  New  York  Life,  the  Mutual  Life,  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life,  United  States  Life,  Trav¬ 
elers  and  other  insurance  companies,  numbering 
altogether  about  fifteen. 

In  his  political  affiliations  the  Doctor  is  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  the  party,  and 
during  President  Cleveland's  first  administration 
he  was  appointed  pension  examiner,  while  at  the 
present  writing  he  is  secretary  of  the  board  of 
United  States  pension  examiners  for  this  district 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  pension  board  for 


sixteen  years  barring  the  presidential  term  of 
Benjamin  Harrison.  He  served  as  deputy  coroner 
for  several  years,  and  afterward,  in  1888, 
was  elected  coroner  of  LaPorte  county  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  Whatever  tends  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  profession  and 
give  to  man  the  key  to  that  complex 
mystery  which  we  call  life  at  once  at¬ 
tracts  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Annis. 
He  is  now  extremely  busy  and  successful,  con¬ 
stantly  overburdened  by  demands  for  his  profes¬ 
sional  services.  He  is  recognized  as  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  ambitious  student  and  one  whose 
knowledge  of  his  profession  and  whose  efficiency 
in  his  work  are  constantly  increasing. 

DAVID  APPLETON  is  now  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  and  yet  in  business  affairs  displays  an 
activity  and  energy  that  is  not  shown  in  many 
a  man  of  much  younger  years.  He  is  assisted  in 
the  active  work  of  the  farm  by  hired  help,  but 
he  gives  to  its  operation  his  personal  supervision. 
His  life  has  been  an  industrious  one,  characterized 
by  honorable  principles  and  integrity,  and  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  know 
him,  and  his  acquaintance  is  a  wide  one.  His 
farm  is  located  on  section  16,  Hudson  township, 
where  he  owns  a  valuable  tract  of  land  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  acres. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  born  in  Wayne  county', 
Ohio,  August  31,  1825.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Jarvis  Appleton,  was  bom,  reared  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  England  and  after  the  birth  of  five  of  his 
children  brought  his  family  to  America,  establish¬ 
ing  his  home  in  Delaware.  He  became  a  large 
slaveholder  of  that  state.  David  Appleton's  fath¬ 
er,  Thomas  Appleton,  was  a  native  of  Delaware 
and  was  reared  and  educated  there.  At  an  early 
day  in  the  development  of  Ohio  he  removed  to 
the  Buckeye  state,  locating  in  Wayne  county 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Cleveland.  He  became 
a  contractor  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  built  nine 
of  the  sixteen  locks  at  Akron.  Thus  he  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  improvement  and  substantial 
progress  of  the  state,  because  this  canal  was  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  business  inter¬ 
ests  at  an  early  day,  furnishing  a  means  of  ship¬ 
ment  for  the  settlers.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  crossroad  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Akron.  A 
gentleman  of  excellent  business  ability,  he  was 
also  well  liked,  and  he  looked  upon  life  from  a 
broad  standpoint,  characterized  by  humanitarian 
principles.  He  was  twice  married  and  became  the 
father  of  eight  children.  The  mother  of  David 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Hannah  Meyers,  and 
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was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Pennsylvania.  She, 
too,  was  twice  married,  and  her  children  were 
eight  in  number.  She  was  of  English  and  German 
lineage  and  was  connected  with  the  Brays  a  very 
prominent  family  of  Philadelphia.  Her  father 
was  a  coppersmith  by  trade,  and,  locating  in  New 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  there  carried  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business. 

David  Appleton  is  the  eldest  child  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  second  marriage.  He  was  reared  in  the  place 
of  his  nativity  until  twenty  years  of  age,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  acquired  a  good  education,  after 
which  he  started  out  in  business  life  for  himself, 
working  at  anything  he  could  get  to  do.  He  would 
accept  any  employment  that  would  yield  him  an 
honest  living,  and  thus  he  gained  a  good  start  in 
life.  When  a  boy  he  went  to  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Canton,  near  Congress 
lake,  and  remained  there  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  became  a  resident  of  Portage  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  six  or 
seven  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
removed  to  Medina  county,  Ohio,  and  thence  to 
Noble  county,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  for 
one  winter.  He  afterward  located  in  Peru,  Miami 
county,  Indiana,  and  subsequently  went  to  Wa¬ 
bash  county,  this  state,  after  which,  he 
returned  to  Noble  county.  He  next  went 
to  St.  Joseph  county,  and  in  1875  ar¬ 
rived  in  LaPorte  county.  He,  however,  had 
resided  just  across  the  line  in  St.  Joseph  county 
for  ten  years,  so  that  he  had  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  county,  having  lived  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  neighborhood  since  1865.  He  owns 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  good  land, 
and  is  one  of  the  prosperous  and  influential  citi¬ 
zens  of  his  community.  When  he  came  to  the 
west,  however,  he  had  little  money  and  has  gained 
most  of  his  prosperity  since  establishing  his  home 
within  the  borders  of  LaPorte  county.  His  farm 
is  now  very  rich  and  valuable,  and  it  is  operated 
by  hired  help  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr. 
Appleton. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  1844,  David  Appleton 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Fritz, 
who  was  bom  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1824,  and  was  reared  in  Ohio  from  early  girl¬ 
hood.  She  died  November  7, 1877.  By  that  mar¬ 
riage  there  were  seven  children:  Mary  Jane, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Francis  Ryland,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  whose  remarkable  cures  by  faith  have  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention ;  Jacob  W.,  deceased ; 
Hannah  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  George  Spicer; 
David  F.,  a  resident  of  Lima,  Ohio;  Ann  Eliza, 
of  South  Bend ;  Emma,  the  wife  of  Harry  Lath- 


rop,  of  Glenville,  Ohio;  and  James  L.,  a  resident 
of  Everett,  Washington.  In  1878  Mr.  Appleton 
was  again  married,  his  present  wife  having  borne 
the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Solloway.  She  was 
born  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  16,  1834,  and  her 
parents  were  natives  of  England.  Her  girlhood 
days  were  spent  in  the  city  of  her  birth,  and  her 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools. 

In  his  political  affiliations  in  early  life  Mr. 
Appleton  was  a  Democrat,  and  cast  his  ballot  for 
the  men  and  measures  of  that  party  until  i860, 
when  he  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  affiliate  with  the  Republican  party  until 
1896,  when  he  again  became  a  Democrat,  and  al¬ 
though  elected  to  local  office  he  would  not  qualify, 
preferring  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  private  citi¬ 
zen  rather  than  in  official  service.  Truly  a  self- 
made  man,  he  is  deserving  of  much  commendation 
for  what  he  has  accomplished.  He  started  out  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world  by  working  at  a 
salary  of  three  dollars  per  month.  Prosperity 
has  come  to  him  as  the  years  have  passed,  and  he 
who  reads  between  the  lines  of  this  review  will 
know  that  his  life  has  been  very  active,  that  he 
has  worked  hard  and  persistently  and  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  just  reward  of  continued  effort. 

EDWARD  McCABE.  Among  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  progressive  farmers  of  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  must  be  numbered  the  gentleman 
whose  name  introduces  this  sketch.  He  was  born 
in  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1852,  and  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  par¬ 
ents,  James  and  Alice  (O’Brien)  McCabe,  both 
being  natives  of  county  Meath,  Ireland, 
the  former  bom  in  1818,  the  latter  in 
1821.  In  early  life  they  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  spent  their  last 
years.  The  father  died  in  1875,  but  the  moth¬ 
er  long  survived  him,  passing  away  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1894.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  namely:  Mary,  Bryan,  Rose,  Edward, 
James,  Alice,  Annie,  John  and  Thomas.  The 
three  oldest  were  born  on  the  Emerald  island,  and 
the  others  after  the  emigration  of  the  parents  to 
America. 

Edward  McCabe  was  only  two  years  old  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  from 
New  York  to  Indiana,  and  he  is  indebted  to  the 
district  schools  of  LaPorte  county  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  he  enjoyed  during  his  youth. 
During  the  summer  months  his  time  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  through  the  winter 
he  attended  school  until  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  On  starting  out  in  life  for  himself  he  en- 
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gaged  in  farming  upon  rented  land  until  1882, 
when  he  purchased  his  present  farm  near  La  Porte 
and  has  since  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1902,  Mr.  McCabe  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Katharine  Kelley,  who 
was  bom  in  this  county,  January  18,  1855.  In 
1900,  she  removed  to  Racine  county,  Wisconsin, 
where  their  marriage  was  celebrated,  Mr.  McCabe 
arriving  there  the  day  before  the  wedding.  He 
brought  his  bride  back  to  the  home  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  in  this  county.  Her  father,  Patrick 
Kelley,  was  born  in  county  Monaghan,  Ireland,  in 
1812,  and  in  1826,  came  to  America.  He  worked 
at  various  occupations  for  about  two  years, 
and  then  accepted  a  government  position,  being 
employed  on  public  works  for  twelve  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  far¬ 
ming,  which  he  continued  to  follow  throughout 
life.  He  came  to  LaPorte  in  1851,  and  died  here 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1893.  His  wife,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Nolan,  was  born  in 
county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  March  17,  1814,  and  died 
February  17,  1900. 

In  religious  faith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCabe  are 
Catholics  attending  St.  Peter’s  church  at  La¬ 
Porte.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  tak¬ 
ing  a  very  active  and  prominent  part  in  public  af¬ 
fairs.  For  fifteen  years  he  served  as  supervisor  of 
his  district,  and  his  official  duties  were  always 
most  faithfully  and  conscientiously  discharged, 
winning  for  him  the  commendation  of  his  constit¬ 
uents. 

WILLIAM  S.  COULTER,  although  past 
the  Psalmist’s  three-score  and  ten,  is  still  one  of 
the  energetic  and  progressive  farmers  of  LaPorte 
county,  and  the  farm  in  section  6,  Cass  township, 
which  has  responded  bountifully  to  his  efforts 
for  so  many  years,  still  brings  forth  its  fruit  in 
good  season  and  in  yet  larger  abundance  than  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  owner’s  vigor  and  man¬ 
hood  strength. 

Mr.  Coulter  is  the  son  of  a  LaPorte  county 
pioneer,  James  Coulter,  who  was  bom,  reared  and 
married  in  Ohio,  and  came  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1834,  taking  up  government  land  in  New  Dur¬ 
ham  township  and  in  the  course'of  time  improv¬ 
ing  two  or  three  farms  in  that  vicinity.  He  lived 
in  the  county  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years.  His  wife,  Miss  Stevenson,  was  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ohio,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  having  been  the  mother  of  one  daughter 
and  four  son. 

William  S.  Coulter,  who  was  the  eldest  child, 
was  born  in  Bucyrtis,  Crawford  county,  Ohio, 


July  13,  1830,  and  has  been  almost  a  continuous 
resident  of  LaPorte  county  since  he  was  foui 
years  old,  nearly  seventy  years  in  all.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  among  very  primitive  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  carries  in  his  mind  a  history  of 
personal  experience  with  the  crude  and  awkward 
implements  of  agriculture  long  before  the  days 
of  self-binders  and  riding  plows  and  threshing 
machines,  as  well  as  with  the  powerful  and  rapid 
time  and  labor  saving  machinery  of  the  present 
day  and  generation.  He  assisted  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  has  since  then  been  carrying  on 
farming  independently  and  successfully.  He  has 
resided  on  his  present  farm  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy  acres  for  forty-six  years,  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  nearly  every  improvement  put  on 
it  since  it  was  raw  prairie  until  now  it  varigated 
tilled  fields  and  meadows  are  a  thing  of  beauty 
as  well  as  material  wealth. 

In  1857  Mr.  Coulter  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  and  five  children  were  bom  of 
this  union,  as  follows :  Margaret  Jane  is  the  wife 
of  Brazil  Horner;  Ann  is  the  wife  of  William 
Fryar;  Ida  is  the  wife  of  Ira  Bull;  James  H., 
who  married  Docie  Concannon,  and  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter,  is  now  deceased ;  and  Emma 
Etta  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Moore.  All  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  in  LaPorte  county,  and  all  but 
one  on  the  farm  where  their  father  still  lives. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr.  Coulter  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1891,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  (McConnell)  Fes¬ 
senden,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Edith 
(Lee)  McConnell,  old  settlers  of  Porter  county* 
Indiana,  where  she  was  born  August  9,  1855. 
She  was  reared  and  educated  in  Porter  county. 
She  was  wedded  to  John  Fessenden  and  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Pearl  and  Joe  L.,  were  bom.  Pearl  wedded 
Otto  Marks,  a  resident  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
and  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroaa ; 
Mrs.  Marks  graduated  from  the  Wanatah  high 
school  and  was  also  a  student  at  Valparaiso  nor¬ 
mal.  Joe  L.  is  a  resident  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Coulter  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church 
at  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Mr.  Coulter  was  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  Whig  principles  when  he  cast  his  first 
vote,  and  since  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Old  Party  has  voted  for  every  one  of  its  presi¬ 
dential  candidates. 

GEORGE  S.  DENISON,  for  nearly  fifty- 
eight  years  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county,  for 
four  years  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years  the 
leading  merchant  of  Hanna,  is  a  descendant  of 
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William  Denison,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  colonial  days,  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  Great¬ 
grandfather  Denison  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  there  were  many  members  of  the  family 
who  filled  honorable  positions  in  society  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

Wheeler  B.  and  Polly  (Green)  Denison  were 
both  natives  of  New  York  state,  and  the  former 
was  born  in  1803  and  died  in  1862.  He  removed 
from  his  native  state  to  Ohio,  and  in  1845  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  where  he  purchased  eighty  acres 
of  choice  land  in  Van  Buren  township.  He  was 
a  Jackson  Democrat,  and  among  different 
township  offices  which  he  held  was  that  of  town¬ 
ship  clerk. 

George  S.  Denison,  who  was  third  of  the  six 
children  of  his  parents,  was  bom  in  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  February  1,  1836,  and  came  to  LaPorte 
county  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  this  county,  at 
Union  Mills  high  school,  and  by  his  individual 
application  was  well  prepared  for  life's  duties. 
He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  but  in  1855-6  was  a 
lumberman  in  the  woods  of  Michigan,  and  has 
spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  In  August,  1861,  at  the  second  call 
of  the  president,  he  enlisted  in  the  regimental 
band  of  the  Twentieth  Indiana  Volunteers,  and 
was  sent  to  Virginia  under  General  Wool.  While 
at  Fortress  Monroe  he  witnessed  the  famous  bat¬ 
tle  between  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor.  He  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  then  came  home  and 
recruited  a  band  for  the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana 
Regiment,  which  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  siege 
of  Atlanta,  and  the  march  from  that  city  to  the 
sea,  and  also  up  through  the  Carolinas  to 
Richmond.  They  were  at  Smithfield,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  in  pursuit  of  General  Johnston,  when  the 
news  of  Lee’s  surrender  reached  them.  In  the 
grand  review  at  Washington  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  of 
the  Fourteenth  Corps,  and  saw  General  Sherman 
refuse  to  shake  hands  with  Secretary  Stanton  on 
the  reviewing  stand.  Mr.  Denison  has  two  large 
diaries  of  his  experiences  during  the  war,  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  reminiscences  of  that  terri¬ 
ble  period.  He  received  his  final  discharge  in 
August,  1865,  after  four  years  of  faithful  service 
in  his  country’s  cause. 

The  first  important  event  in  Mr.  Denison’s 
life  after  his  return  to  LaPorte  county  was  his 
marriage,  and  then,  on  September  1,  1865,  he 
opened  his  merchandise  store  in  Hanna.  During 
ail  the  subsequent  years,  by  his  fair  dealing,  cour¬ 


teous  treatment  of  customers,  and  the  general 
confidence  he  has  inspired  in  all  who  have  deal¬ 
ings  with  him,  he  has  built  up  a  trade  from  small 
beginnings  so  that  his  annual  sales  now  amount  to 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Besides  this 
establishment  he  owns  about  four  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Hanna  township,  and  each  year  cuts 
hay  from  one  thousand  acres,  carrying  on  a  big 
business  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  hay;  he  also 
owns  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  pine  woods 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and,  altogether,  has  per¬ 
haps  the  most  extensive  interests  of  any  man  in 
the  township.  He  has  witnessed  much  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  middle  west,  especially  in  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  he  also  saw  Chicago  when  it 
was  a  comparatively  small  town,  and  a  year  be¬ 
fore  a  railroad  had  entered  that  city.  During  his 
lumbering  experience  in  Michigan  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Pottawottomie  Indian  tongue, 
and  can  still  converse  in  that  language  of  gut- 
terals. 

August  29,  1865,  two  days  before  he  opened 
his  mercantile  business  in  Hanna,  Mr.  Denison 
married  Miss  Amelia  A.  Blackman,  who  was  bom 
in  Ohio,  February  9,  1838,  and  died  May  6,  1903. 
She  was  reared  in  Indiana,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Berea  College,  Ohio,  and  held  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  the  Chautauqua  Society.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  refinement  of  character, 
and  her  loving  and  affectionate  nature  as  mother 
of  her  family  will  prove  an  inspiration  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  her  children.  She  was  a  member 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps. 
She  is  interred  in  the  Hanna  cemetery. 

Four  of  the  six  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denison  are  still  living,  as  follows:  George  H. 
was  a  student  at  De  Pauw  University  Greencas- 
tle,  Indiana,  for  several  years  taught  school  in  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  dental 
surgery  in  Chicago,  and  after  graduation  began 
practice  in  Hanna  and  then  removed  to  Columbus, 
Indiana,  where  he  is  at  present,  a  successful  prac¬ 
titioner;  he  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
Esther  was  educated  in  the  Valparaiso  normal 
school,  and  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  H.  Richardson, 
a  farmer  and  stockman  of  Hanna  township ;  they 
have  three  children.  Edmund  D.  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  for 
some  years  was  principal  of  schools,  during  the 
past  year  was  principal  of  the  Ripon  Academy 
of  Ripon  College,  and  is  now  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Agnes,  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  Academy  and  educated 
in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  is  at  home. 
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Mr.  Denison  has  been  a  Republican  since  he 
cast  his  first  vote  for  Lincoln,  and  has  served  as 
delegate  to  state  and  county  conventions.  He  has 
been  county  commissioner  for  three  years,  and  was 
trustee  of  his  township.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  one  of  the  trustees,  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  for  years  the  Sunday- 
school  superintendant.  He  is  a  member  of  Pat¬ 
ten  Post  No.  147,  G.  A.  R.,  at  LaPorte,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1903  attended  the  national  en¬ 
campment  at  San  Francisco,  being  gone  for  two 
months,  and  visiting  many  of  the  western  states 
with  their  wonderland  of  scenic  beauties. 

VAN  E.  WILKINSON,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of  LaPorte  county, 
was  born  in  Bourbonnais,  Kankakee  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  September  2,  1861,  and  is  of  a  commingling 
of  good  English,  Scotch  and  Dutch  stocks.  His 
parents  were  Edwin  R.  and  Sarah  A.  (Van  Me¬ 
ter)  Wilkinson,  the  former  of  whom  was  bom  in 
Genesee  county,  New  York,  November  12,  1832, 
but  was  reared  to  the  pursuit  of  a  farmer  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  schools  of  LaPort  county.  He  came 
to  this  county  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  his 
first  habitation  was  a  log  cabin  in  the  midst  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  section  18, 
Scipio  township,  and  this  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  banner  farm  of  LaPorte  county.  In 
politics  he  was  first  a  Republican,  but  later  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  ;  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  Hoopestown,  Il¬ 
linois,  and  was  interred  at  Door  Village  with  the 
rites  of  that  body.  At  his  death  he  possessed 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land  in  this 
county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  his  wife  of  the  Methodist  church.  Sarah  A. 
Wilkinson  was  bom  in  Kankakee  county,  Illinois, 
May  9,  1844,  and  was  a  daughter  of  James  W. 
and  Lucinda  (Brown)  Van  Meter,  the  former  a 
native  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  educated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Kankakee,  and  is  still  devoted  to  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  mental  side  of  life;  she  resides 
in  a  beautiful  home  in  LaPorte,  and  is  a  dearly 
beloved  and  esteemed  lady. 

Five  of  the  children  of  these  parents  are  still 
living,  as  follows:  Van  E. ;  Lewis  F.,  a  farmer 
and  stockman  of  Benton  county,  Oregon ;  Viletta, 
the  wife  of  Richard  Fleming,  a  solicitor  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Lucy  L.,  the  wife  of  Nelson  D.  Sellers, 
a  merchant  and  farmer  of  Walkerton,  Indiana, 
and  they  have  three  children :  Mattie  A.,  who  was 
a  school  and  music  teacher,  married  P.  H.  Smith, 
who  has  charge,  through  appointment  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley,  of  the  L'nited  States  weather 


bureau  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  has  made  many  im¬ 
portant  measurements  of  the  Mississippi  river  at 
that  point;  they  have  one  daughter,  Lucille. 

Van  E.  Wilkinson  received  most  of  his  early 
rearing  and  training  in  LaPorte  county;  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Kankakee  (Illinois)  high  school  and 
the  Earl  Park  (Indiana)  schools,  and  took  a 
course  at  the  Valparaiso  Business  College.  He 
has  been  a  practical  and  successful  man  all  his 
life,  and  has  done  well  in  his  farming  and  stock- 
raising  operations.  After  his  marriage  he  lived 
in  Benton  county,  Indiana,  for  four  years,  and 
then  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres  in  Vermilion  county,  Illinois ;  selling  this 
he  came  to  LaPorte  county  and  took  charge  of  the 
estate  where  he  resides  at  present.  His  land 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  in 
both  New  Durham  and  Scipio  townships,  beau¬ 
tifully  situated,  productive,  and  improved  with 
all  the  facilities  which  make  farm  life  profitable 
and  attractive. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  first  wife  was  Miss  Emma  L. 
Evans,  and  of  their  two  children,  Ralph  E.  is 
living;  he  is  a  young  man  of  splendid  physical 
development,  with  every  assurance  of  success  in 
the  world.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Rachel  (Martin)  Evans,  died 
in  January,  1885,  in  LaPorte  county.  Following 
the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Wilkinson  went  to 
North  Dakota  and  took  a  claim  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  besides  purchasing  three  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  remained  there  for  two  years 
engaged  in  ranching.  He  then  returned  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Mamie  L. 
Place,  February  1,  1894.  Three  children  were 
bom  of  this  union ;  Jennie  G.,  now  in  the  fourth 
grade  at  school;  Edna  E.,  a  bright  pupil;  Os¬ 
born  P.,  the  youngest. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  born  in  LaPorte  county, 
December  15,  1871,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Benja¬ 
min  F.  and  Elizabeth  (Wisenbaugh)  Place.  The 
name  Place  is  of  French  origin,  and  was  once 
“La  Place.”  Mr.  Place  was  a  native  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  was  a  teacher,  farmer  and 
large  landowner ;  he  was  one  of  the  original  men 
who  sat  about  to  reclaim  the  marsh  region  of  the 
Kankakee  river,  and  was  a  successful  man 
throughout  his  life.  He  came  to  LaPorte  count}* 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  died  there.  He  was  a 
Democrat,  and  served  in  several  places  of  trust 
in  the  township.  He  and  his  wife  were  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Methodist  church ;  his  wife 
was  a  native  of  Preble  county,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
kinson  has  a  half-brother,  Walker  F.  Place,  who 
occupies  the  responsible  position  of  superintend- 
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ent  of  the  Russ  Manufacturing  Company  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana.  Four  of  the  six  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Place  are  yet  living,  as  follows:  Wil¬ 
lard  W.,  a  farmer  on  the  old  homestead  in  John¬ 
son  township;  Mrs.  Wilkinson;  Jennie,  the  wife 
of  Grant  Tank,  a  commercial  salesman,  of  Walk- 
erton,  Indiana;  Smyers,  a  successful  merchant 
of  Walkerton,  Indiana.  Three  of  these  children 
were  teachers  in  LaPorte  county  at  one  time. 
The  children  were  reared  in  the  main  by  their 
mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  when  the  children 
were  young,  and  she  managed  affairs  so  that  all 
were  well  prepared  for  life’s  battles  and  became 
good  and  useful  citizens.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was 
educated  in  the  high  school  at  Walkerton,  and  at 
the  normals  at  LaPorte  and  Valparaiso,  and 
taught  four  years  in  LaPorte  county. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  Democrat  as  far  as  na¬ 
tional  issues  are  concerned,  but  generally  disre¬ 
gards  party  lines  in  local  elections.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Masonic  order  at  Westville,  and  his 
wife  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Star.  They  are  both 
members  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Door  Vil¬ 
lage,  and  everywhere  in  this  section  of  the  county 
are  held  in  high  esteem. 

GEORGE  J.  HOELOCKER.  In  a  history  of 
the  men  who  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present 
have  been  or  are  important  factors  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  LaPorte,  George  J.  Hoelocker  is  de¬ 
serving  of  prominent  and  honorable  mention.  He 
was  active  and  energetic  in  business  affairs,  and 
sustained  a  reputation  in  trade  circles  that  was 
unassailable.  In  his  home  life,  too,  he  was  all 
that  a  loving  and  devoted  husband  and  father 
could  be,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his 
friends  and  held  sacred  by  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Hoelocker  was  bom  in  LaPorte  in  1858. 
His  father  Conrad  Hoelocker,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  with  his  wife  and  children  came  to 
America  in  1856.  For  a  few  months  he  resided 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  then  removed  to 
LaPorte,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  called 
to  the  home  beyond,  his  death  occurring  a  few 
years  ago.  His  widow  still  survives,  and  yet  lives 
in  LaPorte. 

George  J.  Hoelocker  spent  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  in  the  paternal  home,  and  ac¬ 
quired  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  On 
putting  aside  his  text  books  he  began  learning  the 
trade  of  a  finisher  in  the  furniture  manufactur¬ 
ing  business,  that  he  might  take  his  place  in  the 
business  world  and  become  an  active  factor  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  life.  He  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  furniture  store  of  William 


C.  Weir,  and  rose  to  a  responsible  position  in  that 
establishment.  In  1882,  when  his  labor  and  econ¬ 
omy  had  brought  to  him  sufficient  cap¬ 
ital,  he  founded  a  furniture  store  of  his 
own  on  Indiana  avenue,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1899,  when  he  removed  to 
the  present  location  of  the  store  at  822  Main 
street.  He  prosecuted  his  business  with  success 
up  to  the  time  of  the  illness  preceding  his  death. 
His  store  was  well  stocked  with  a  carefully  select¬ 
ed  line  of  furniture,  and  his  earnest  efforts  to 
please  his  customers  and  his  straightforward  bus¬ 
iness  dealings  had  brought  to  him  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  patronage. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Hoelocker  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Delilah  Grebner,  a  daughter 
of  Lawrence  Grebner,  who  was  bom  in  Germany 
and  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man 
of  eighteen  years.  He  settled  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hoel¬ 
ocker,  was  born.  He  afterward  came  to  LaPorte 
county  and  engaged  in  the  butchering  business, 
first  in  Westville  and  later  in  LaPorte,  where  he 
died  in  August,  1898.  Mrs.  Hoelocker  spent  her 
young  girlhood  days  and  received  most  of  her 
education  in  this  city,  where  she  was  married  to 
George  J.  Hoelocker  in  1882.  Of  five  children 
bom  to  them  four  are  living :  Ada  May,  Charles 
Ernest,  Harry  Francis  and  Gertrude  Alberta. 
The  two  sons-  are  being  well  trained  in  business 
methods  so  that  they  may  succeed  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  furniture  store,  and  are  manly,  am¬ 
bitious  young  men. 

Becoming  ill,  Mr.  Hoelocker  remained  in  the 
hospital  for  six  months,  but  through  his  wife’s 
earnest  care  and  devotion  he  was  recovering.  He 
took  a  walk  to  the  lake  north  of  town,  there,  by 
accident,  he  fell  through  the  ice  and  was  drowned, 
his  death  occurring  February  20,  1900.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  shock  to  Mrs.  Hoelocker,  she 
bravely  determined  to  carry  on  the  furniture  bus¬ 
iness  alone  that  her  boys  might  have  a  business 
inheritance  when  they  became  old  enough  to  as¬ 
sume  control.  In  her  highly  commendable  ef¬ 
forts  she  met  with  encouragement  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  citizens  of  LaPorte,  and  has  pros¬ 
pered  far  beyond  her  expectations.  She  has 
shown  splendid  business  ability  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  and  in  selecting  her  assistants  for  the  store, 
although  up  to  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death 
hers  had  been  purely  a  domestic  life,  her  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  her  social  and  home  duties  and 
to  literary  pursuits.  She  possesses  considerable 
literary  power  and  has  written  many  poems  which 
have  been  received  with  great  favor.  One  of  these 
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especially,  “Our  Boys  in  Blue,”  written  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  and 
published  in  the  LaPorte  Herald ,  attracted  much 
appreciative  comment  from  many  sources.  When 
her  husband  passed  away  she  penned  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  his  memory,  published  in  the  La¬ 
Porte  Bulletin,  March  23,  1900,  and  entitled: 

HOW  WE  MISS  HIM. 

How  we  miss  you,  dearest  papa, 

Husband  loved,  so  kind  and  true; 

Oh,  this  life  will  be  so  lonely 
Dearest  papa,  without  you. 

God  in  wisdom  has  but  called  you 
From  your  sorrow  and  your  pain. 

May  you  rest  with  Him  forever 
That  our  loss  is  but  your  gain. 

Tenderly  we  cared  and  nursed  you, 

Loving  hands  could  do  no  more ; 

God  in  wisdom  has  but  called  you, 

Though  our  hearts  are  grieved  and  sore. 

Time  will  heal  the  broken-hearted 
Though  our  eyes  with  teardrops  burn ; 
Knowing  that  you  have  departed 
Never,  never  to  return. 

But  a  memory  everlasting, 

As  the  days  and  years  roll  by, 

Ever  round  our  home  be  casting 
Though  your  presence  be  not  nigh. 

God  be  merciful  to  his  children, 

Help  us  through  all  trials  to  come ; 

May  our  lives  be  trusted  to  Him 
And  received  unto  His  home. 

BEN  AM  MI  DAGGY  is  now  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  For  thirty-four  years 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte  countv,  and 
his  course  has  been  such  as  to  win  him  the  re¬ 
spect.  confidence  and  honor  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated,  for  his  actions  have  been 
prompted  by  earnest  purpose  and  guided  by 
Christian  principles.  Such  a  life  record  serves 
an  example  to  the  young  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  aged. 

Mr.  Daggy  was  born  in  Augusta  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  April  22,  1822,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Han¬ 
nah  (Ciple)  Daggy.  The  father,  also  a  native  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  was  born  July  4,  1796,  three 
years  before  the  death  of  General  Washington. 


He  was  of  German  lineage,  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  old  colonial  families  of  the  south.  In  early 
life  he  learned  the  tanner’s  trade,  and  after  com¬ 
ing  to  Indiana  engaged  in  merchandising.  It 
was  about  1837  that  he  left  his  °ld  home  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  came  to  Indiana,  settling  first  in  Clin¬ 
ton  county,  where  he  purchased  property.  Be¬ 
coming  dissatisfied  there  he  disposed  of  his  land 
and  located  near  Greencastle,  in  Putnam  county, 
where  his  remaining  days  were  passed.  W  hile 
living  in  this  state  he  was  engaged  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  business.  The  first  home  of  the  family  in 
Indiana  was  a  log  structure,  and  they  lived  in 
true  pioneer  style,  sharing  in  all  the  hardships 
and  trials  of  life  on  the  frontier.  Jacob  Daggy 
passed  away  January  16,  1869.  His  wife,  who 
was  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  September 
15,  1800,  died  August  22,  1880.  She  was  bom  of 
German  parentage,  and  readily  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  German  language,  for  it  was  spoken 
in  her  parents’  home.  To  her  family  she  was  most 
devoted,  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  welfare.  By  her  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Ben  Ammi  was  the  second  in 
order  of  birth.  Six  others  of  the  family  are  yet 
living,  as  follows:  Franklin,  who  is  married  and 
is  a  banker  of  York,  Nebraska;  James,  who  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war  and  is  now  overseer  of 
a  cemetery  at  Greencastle,  Indiana;  Charles,  a 
farmer,  who  is  married  and  resides  at  Greencastle : 
Sarah,  the  widow  of  Ignatius  Hawkins,  also  liv¬ 
ing  in  Greencastle;  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  widow 
of  Augustus  Wood  and  is  living  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  and  Eliza,  who  makes  her  home  in 
Greencastle. 

Mr.  Daggy  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  when  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  the  far  west,  the  entire 
journey  being  made  in  wagons  in  the  primitive 
manner  of  travel  at  that  time.  His  father  was  a 
very  pious  man,  and  believing  it  wrong  to  travel 
on  Sunday  they  rested  on  that  holy  day.  Mr. 
Daggy  pursued  his  education  in  a  log  school- 
house.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  pupils  in  such 
a  “temple  of  learning,”  conning  their  lesson? 
while  sitting  on  a  slab  bench.  In  one  end  of  the 
room  was  a  huge  fireplace,  and  the  chimney  was 
made  of  mud  and  sticks.  The  writing  desk  was 
a  bench  which  extended  partly  around  the  room, 
and  was  made  by  laying  a  board  upon  wooden 
pins  driven  into  the  wall.  Pens  were  made  of 
goose  quills,  and  one  of  the  text  books  commonly 
in  use  was  Pike’s  Arithmetic. 

Amid  the  scenes  of  pioner  life,  its  pleasures 
and  its  hardships,  Mr.  Daggy  grew  to  manhood 
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and  was  then  married  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Stoner, 
of  Greencastle,  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1849.  She  was  born  in  that  county  De¬ 
cember  27,  1826,  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary 
(Wells)  Stoner.  Her  father,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  in  all 
of  his  undertaking  he  prospered  because  of  his 
marked  energy  and  good  management.  He  was 
the  soul  of  honor  and  integrity,  and,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  the  most  scrupulously  exact  methods  in 
all  his  dealings  he  also  won  success  and  became 
a  large  landowner.  In  politics  he  was  an  old- 
line  Whig  until  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party,  when  he  joined  its  ranks,  remaining  one 
of  its  ardent  advocates,  although  never  an  office¬ 
holder.  He  traced  his  ancestry  to  Germany.  His 
father,  Peter  Stoner,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  and  saw  General  Washington, 
Francis  Marion,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Birtish  forces.  Many  a  day  did  he 
march  barefooted  in  the  winter  time,  but  he  never 
faltered  in  his  efforts  to  secure  liberty,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  British 
musket  ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daggy  began  their  domestic  life 
upon  a  little  farm  in  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  near 
her  father's  home,  and,  although  they  had  little 
capital,  they  possessed  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  through  their  united  efforts  they  have  gained 
a  comfortable  competence.  They  resided  in  Put¬ 
nam  county  until  about  i860,  when  the  removed 
to  Stark  county,  where  Mr.  Daggy  purchased 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  on  which 
they  resided  for  ten  years,  after  which  they  came 
to  LaPorte  county,  which  has  since  been  their 
home.  Here  they  have  a  good  farm  of  eighty 
acres  besides  the  comfortable  residence  in  West- 
vill.  which  they  occupy. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daggy  were  born  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  of  this  number  four  are 
now  living:  Franklin  married  Miss  Laura 
Hutchinson,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Glenn  and 
Bence,  and  is  now  a  wide-awake  and  enterprising 
farmer  residing  at  Manhattan,  Putnam  county, 
Indiana;  Hattie  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Haus,  a 
blacksmith  of  Westville,  and  they  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Harry,  Lola  and  Metta.  George  Thornton, 
a  mechanic  of  Michigan  City,  married  Miss 
Flora  Williams,  and  they  have  four  children,  Leo, 
Wanda,  Lotta  and  Nona ;  and  Calmetta  is  the  wife 
of  Walter  Dodd,  a  general  salesman  for  the  In- 
ternationl  Harvester  Company  of  America,  and 
they  have  one  little  daughter,  Reva. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Daggy  are  now  well  advanced  in 
the  evening  of  life,  and  in  reviewing  their  careers 


we  find  much  that  is  worthy  of  emulation.  While 
they  have  never  sought  to  figure  prominently 
before  the  public,  they  have  been  true  to  the 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  them,  have 
reared  a  family  of  children  who  are  an  honor  to 
their  name,  and  have  ever  been  just  and  honor¬ 
able  in  their  relations  with  their  fellowmen,  and 
thus  as  they  have  advanced  along  life's  journey 
they  have  gained  many  friends,  who  entertain 
for  them  the  warmest  respect  and  good  will. 

JULIUS  C.  TRAVIS.  A  number  of  the  im¬ 
portant  busines  interests  of  LaPorte  have  felt  the 
stimulus  of  the  energy  and  executive  ability  of 
Mr.  Travis,  whose  efforts  have  formed  no  unim¬ 
portant  element  in  promoting  professional  and 
industrial  activity;  nor  has  he  ever  been  remiss 
in  citizenship,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been  a  co¬ 
operant  factor  in  many  movements  for  the  general 
good,  and  thus  is  deserving  of  mention  among  the 
representative  men  of  his  county.  He  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  was  bom  in  Pleasant  township  in  1868. 

His  grandfather,  Curtis  Travis,  was  born  in 
New  York,  in  the  historic  Sleepy  Hollow  district 
on  the  Hudson,  made  famous  by  Washington 
Irving's  charming  little  “Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow."  He  was  descended  from  Nor¬ 
man  French  ancestry,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror  went  to  that  country.  Joshua 
Travis,  about  1750,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  settled  upon  a  farm  near  New  York  city,  and 
his  son,  John  Travis,  was  the  father  of  Curtis 
Travis.  The  last  named,  leaving  the  Empire 
state,  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  north¬ 
ern  Indiana,  and  was  living  here  at  the  time  La¬ 
Porte  county  was  organized,  having  settled  here 
in  1832.  Within  a  few  years  following,  a  number 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  came  to  the  west,  and 
all  were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  this 
county. 

Wesley  Travis,  the  father  of  Julius  C.  Travis, 
was  bom  in  Pleasant  township,  LaPorte  county, 
in  1835,  and  became  a  very  wealthy  farmer.  He 
died  in  1902.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Rebecca  Brand,  was  bom  in  Scho¬ 
harie  county,  New  York,  but  removed  with  her 
parents  to  Chautauqua  county,  that  state,  at  an 
early  age.  Her  people  were  from  New  York  city. 

Upon  the  home  farm  Julius  C.  Travis  was 
reared,  and  when  not  engaged  with  the  duties  of 
the  schoolroom  he  assisted  in  the  labors  of  field 
and  meadow,  thus  early  becoming  familiar  with 
the  work  of  plowing,  planting  and  harvesting. 
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When  he  had  completed  the  district  school  course 
he  entered  the  LaPorte  high  school,  and  following 
his  graduation  there  he  matriculated  in  the  State 
University  of  Michigan,  at  AnnArbor,  in  1888, 
He  was  a  student  there  for  six  consecutive  years, 
the  last  two  of  which  were  spent  in  the  law  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1894.  On  motion  of  his  preceptor  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  before  the  supreme  court  of 
Michigan,  and  returning  to  LaPorte  in  that  year 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession, 
which  he  has  since  followed  successfully.  He 
now  has  a  large  clientele,  and  the  litigation  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  is  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  character.  He  is  a  splendidly  equipped 
lawyer  and  has  a  large  practice.  He  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  his  second  term  as  city  councilman,  and  in 
1898  he  received  the  nomination  for  prosecuting 
attorney,  but  being  a  Republican  was  defeated, 
the  county  being  largely  Democratic.  His  oppo¬ 
nent,  William  H.  Breese,  was  elected.  Mr. 
Travis  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  prosecuting  attorney  of 
J.  C.  Richter,  who  was  elected  to  the  circuit  bench. 

Mr.  Travis,  while  known  as  a  hard-working, 
able  and  leading  lawyer  of  LaPorte,  has  also  found 
time  to  give  some  attention  to  outside  business 
interests.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Rustic  Hick¬ 
ory  Furniture  Company,  the  factory  of  which  has 
been  rebuilt  with  a  larger  equipment  and  facilities 
than  ever  before,  following  the  destruction  of  the 
original  plant  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1903.  This 
company  manufactures  rustic  hickory  furniture, 
and  is  one  of  only  two  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  important  industrial  enterprise 
of  LaPorte,  the  product  being  sold  to  the  trade 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  Wannamaker  store 
being  a  large  customer,  purchasing  in  carload  lots. 
Mr.  Travis’s  brother,  Warren  Travis,  is  secretary 
of  the  company,  and  E.  H.  Handley  is  the  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Travis  is  also  special  commissioner 
representing  all  the  fire  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  LaPorte.  His  duties  consist  of  the 
inspection  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  all  matters  af¬ 
fecting  fire  insurance  risks  in  this  city. 

The  home  life  of  Mr.  Travis  has  been  very 
pleasant.  He  was  happily  married  in  LaPorte,  in 
1896,  to  Miss  Ethel  Closser,  a  daughter  of  Jer¬ 
ome  Closser,  of  the  well  known  old  Closser  family. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  have  two  children,  Richard 
Churchill  and  Elizabeth.  In  social  circles  they 
occupy  an  enviable  position,  accorded  them  by 
reason  of  their  many  excellent  and  admirable 
characteristics.  Mr.  Travis  is  prominent  in  bus- 
mess  and  professional  circles,  and  in  the  control  of 


important  interests  manifests  marked  sagacity  and 
sound  judgment.  He  is  a  representative  of  that 
class  of  men  who  constitute  the  progressive  ele¬ 
ment  in  every  community  and  to  whom  the  rapid 
and  substantial  development  of  the  west  is  due. 

DAVID  L.  HECKMAN,  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  farmers  of  Galena  township,  residing  on  sec¬ 
tion  17,  was  born  in  this  township,  February  3, 
1840.  His  father',  Jacob  Heckman,  was  a  native 
of  Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  and  of  German 
lineage.  In  the  place  of  his  nativity  he  spent  the 
days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  Ohio,  whence  he  later  made  his  way 
to  Michigan,  settling  near  Niles.  The  year  1834 
witnessed  his  arrival  in  LaPorte  county,  and  only 
here  and  there  was  the  home  of  a  settler,  much 
of  the  land  being  still  in  possession  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  district  being  a  frontier  region.  He 
built  a  cabin  and  removed  his  family  to  his  new 
home  in  1835.  For  many  years  he  remained  a 
resident  of  Galena  township,  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  section  of  the  state  and  contributing 
through  his  co-operation  to  many  measures  for 
the  general  good.  He  died  in  St.  Joseph  county, 
Indiana,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  long,  useful  and  honorable  career.  In  politics, 
he  was  a  Whig  until  the  organization  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  when  he  joined  its  ranks,  and 
continued  to  uphold  its  banners  until  his  demise. 
He  belonged  to  the  German  Catholic  church.  His 
wife,  who  in  her  maidenhood  was  Elizabeth  Dodd, 
was  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  became  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  David  L.  is  the  eleventh  in  order  of  birth. 

In  his  native  township  upon  the  old 
family  homestead  David  L.  Heckman  was 
reared.  In  retrospect  one  can  see  him 
as  a  little  farmer  lad,  making  his  way 
to  the  little  log  schoolhouse  in  order  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  “reading,  writing  and  ar¬ 
ithmetic, ”  which  were  about  the  only  studies 
taught  at  that  time.  He  conned  his  lessons  sitting 
on  a  slab  seat,  spending  only  about  three  months 
in  the  year  at  school,  because  his  services  were 
needed  upon  the  home  farm  through  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the  ar¬ 
duous  task  of  clearing  the  land,  and  remained  at 
home  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  3d  of  July,  1859,  the  lady  of  his 
chbice  being  Miss  Malissa  Morrow,  who  was 
bom  in  Galena  township,  LaPorte  county,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1842,  her  parents  being  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  (Hollingshead)  Morrow.  Charles 
Morrow  was  born  in  Virgina,  and,  removing  to 
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Ohio,  he  remained  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
after  which  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  arriving 
about  1833.  He  endured  all  the  hardships  and 
trials  of  pioneer  life,  establishing  his  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods  in  Galena  township.  There  he 
cleared  a  farm  and  made  his  own  road  from  Hud- 
sonville  to  his  place  by  cutting  away  the  trees. 
He  lived  to  be  about  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
and  was  classed  with  the  enterprising  pioneers 
to  whom  the  county  owes  such  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  for  what  they  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  improvement.  Mrs.  Morrow  was  bom  in  Ohio, 
and  is  now  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years,  the  oldest  resident  of  Galena  township.  She 
had  eleven  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Heckman,  the 
fourth,  was  reared  in  Galena  township. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heckman  took  up  their  abode  in  Weesaw  town¬ 
ship,  Berrien  county,  Michigan,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  He  then 
sold  out  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  located  where 
he  now  resides.  Here  he  has  carried  on  the  till¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  stock,  and  in 
both  branches  of  his  business  has  met  with  cred¬ 
itable  success.  He  owns  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  acres,  well  improved  with  modern 
equipments,  and  in  his  farm  work  he  displays 
marked  energy  and  enterprise.  To  him  and  his 
wife  have  been  born  three  children :  Ellen,  Lizzie 
and  Charley.  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  George  Leliter, 
and  they  have  four  children :  Iona,  Paul,  Fay  and 
Leon ;  their  home  is  in  Kankakee  township,  where 
Mr.  Leliter  follows  farming.  Lizzie  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Schwenk,  who  operates  a  sawmill  in 
Galena  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heckman  also 
have  one  great-grandchild  :  Russell  Riley,  the  son 
of  Fred  and  Iona  (Leliter)  Riley,  of  LaPorte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heckman  are  members  of  the 
Brethren  church  and  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  while  in  his  political  views 
he  is  a  Republican. 

H.  CLAY  WAGNER,  who  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  on  section  20,  Kankakee  town¬ 
ship,  is  a  well  known  and  successful  representa¬ 
tive  of  agricultural  interests  in  northwestern  In¬ 
diana.  He  was  born  in  Springfield  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1844.  His 
father,  David  F.  Wagner,  was  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  removed  from  Virginia  to  this  state 
about  the  year  1835.  He  was  a  son  of  Jacob  J. 
Wagner,  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state  and 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  LaPorte  county, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  about  1836,  settling 
in  Kankakee  township.  All  around  were  evi¬ 


dences  of  the  pioneer  condition  of  this  district, 
for  the  lands  were  wild  and  the  fields  uncultivated, 
streams  unbridged  and  what  are  now  thriving 
♦owns  and  villages  were  then  undreamed  of. 

David  F.  Wagner  took  up  his  abode  in  Spring- 
field  township,  entering  land  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  upon  the  claim  which  he  secured  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  good  farm.  After  making  a  number 
of  improvements  there  he  sold  that  property,  and 
purchased  land  in  Kankakee  township  in  1845. 
This  became  the  old  family  homestead  and  was 
located  on  section  20.  There  he  remained 
throughout  the  residue  of  his  days,  and  his  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits  with 
good  results.  He  died  in  the  year  1854  and  left 
behind  him  the  memory  of  an  active,  honorable 
and  useful  career.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  out 
never  sought  or  desired  public  office,  preferring 
to  give  his  attention  to  his  business  affairs  that  he 
might  provide  a  comfortable  home  for  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  married  in  early  manhood  to  Miss 
Angeline  Cadwallader,  who  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  but  was  reared  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty  from  about  the  age  of  twelve  years.  She  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  was 
a  most  faithful  companion  and  helpmate  to  her 
husband,  and  an  estimable  lady,  whose  excellent 
traits  of  character  won  her  many  friends.  Her 
father,  Byron  Cadwallader,  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  settlers  of  LaPorte  county.  He  removed 
from  Virginia  to  Henry  county,  Indiana,  and 
thence  came  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  He  was 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  Henry  county. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Wagner  were  born 
six  children:  Elizabeth,  who  is  now  the  widow 
of  Isaac  Barrick;  Milton,  who  joined  the  Union 
army  for  service  in  the  Civil  war,  and  laid  down 
his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country ;  H.  Clay ;  Sa¬ 
rah,  who  was  a  successful  and  capable  teacher  in 
the  LaPorte  schools  for  many  years;  Ellen,  the 
wife  of  John  A.  Bush,  a  resident  of  Great  Falls, 
Montana;  and  David  F.,  who  is  an  engineer  on 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 

No  event  of  special  importance  occurred  to 
vary  the  routine  of  farm  life  for  H.  Clay  Wagner 
in  his  youth.  He  remained  upon  the  home  farm 
in  Kankakee  township  from  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in 
Evansville  Seminary  in  Rock  county,  Wisconsia 
He  was  also  a  student  at  one  time  in  Hillsdale 
College  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  and  when  his 
literary  course  was  completed  he  returned  to  the 
farm,  and  has  since  followed  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  His  labors  as  an  agri- 
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culturist  have  been  effective,  for  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  rich  fields  and  raised  good  crops,  which,  find¬ 
ing  a  ready  sale  on  the  market,  have  returned  to 
him  an  excellent  income  as  the  result  of  the  care 
and  labor  he  bestows  upon  his  fields. 

In  1871  Mr.  Wagner  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Hews,  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  with 
her  parents  when  about  eight  years  of  age.  For 
about  four  years  after  their  marriage  the  young 
couple  lived  upon  a  farm  near  the  city  of  LaPorte, 
and  in  1875  they  established  their  home  upon  the 
farm  which  is  now  their  place  of  residence  and 
which  is  the  old  family  homestead  of  the  Wagners. 
Here  Mr.  Wagner  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land.  His  only  son,  Harry,  is  assisting 
him  in  the  operation  of  the  farm,  which  will  one 
day  become  his  property. 

Mr.  Wagner  is  a  stanch  Republican  in  his  po¬ 
litical  views,  and  keeping  well  informed  on  the 
questions  and  issues  of  the  day  is  enabled  to  sup¬ 
port  his  position  by  intelligent  argument.  He 
had  held  the  office  of  assessor,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  county  committee  and  served 
as  its  chairman.  He  does  all  in  his  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  and  insure  the  success  of  his 
party,  and  he  is  equally  active  and  influential  in 
advancing  general  measures  for  the  public  good. 
He  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  Agricultural  Association, 
of  which  he  served  as  treasurer  from  1895  until 
1901.  His  life  work  is  familiar  to  the  citizens  01 
LaPorte  county  who  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
unfaltering  integrity  and  honor. 

SAMUEL  FOX’S  SONS  is  the  title  under 
which  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  city  of  LaPorte  is  con¬ 
ducted,  and  those  who  compose  the  firm  are 
successfully  carrying  on  a  business  that  was  es¬ 
tablished  here  forty  years  ago,  to  the  subsequent 
inestimable  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  city  and 
county.  The  Laporte  Woolen  Mills  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  plants  of  its  kind  in 
the  west.  The  citizens  of  LaPorte  take  just 
pride  in  the  industry,  for  it  has  been  of  great 
value  in  promoting  the  general  prosperity  and 
commercial  activity  of  the  city  in  addition  to 
gaining  the  individual  success  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 

Samuel  Fox  founded  the  LaPorte  Woolen 
Mills  in  1864.  He  will  always  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  city’s  most  progressive  and  en¬ 
lightened  citizens.  He  gave  his  best  years  and 
efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  industry,  but  at 


the  same  time  he  so  identified  himself  with  the 
other  interests  of  the  city  and  county  that  his 
death  was  viewed  as  a  calamity  by  every  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  best  welfare  of  LaPorte.  While 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  regarded  as  one 
one  of  the  city’s  most  prosperous  men  and  one 
who  had  gained  well  deserved  rewards  from  his 
life  of  industry  and  good  business  judgment  anti 
foresight,  he  had  begun  his  career  with  no  special 
advantages  or  wealth,  and  the  inception  of  his 
woolen  mill  was  likewise  on  a  small  scale. 

Samuel  Fox  was  bom  in  Oettingen,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  March  29,  1838,  and  died  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Hotel  in  New  York,  April  14,  1894,  being 
at  the  time  on  a  business  trip  in  the  east  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  son  Maurice.  He  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  locating  first  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  and 
then  came  to  Wabash  county,  Indiana,  where  lie 
became  an  extensive  trader  and  had  business 
dealings  over  a  wide  section  of  territory.  About 
1859  he  rnoved  his  headquarters  to  LaPorte. 
wherfe  he  established  a  dry-goods  and  clothing 
store  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Guggenheim  and 
Jacob  Wile,  the  latter  being  then  the  president 
of  the  Citizens’  Bank,  but  now  deceased.  The 
firm  name  of  Guggenheim,  Wile  and  Fox  was 
assumed,  and  the  new  enterprise  became  suc¬ 
cessful. 

About  1863  Mr.  Fox  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  woolen  mill  in  LaPorte,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  Mr.  Wile  and  John  Rumely 
financially  interested.  Plans  were  perfected  and 
the  mill  erected  and  put  in  operation  in  1S64 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wile,  Rumely  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Fox  being  the  third  partner.  In  1873 
Leo  Fox,  a  brother  of  Samuel  Fox,  bought  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Wile  and  Mr.  Rumely,  and  the 
firm  then  became  Fox  Brothers.  A  few  years 
later  Leo  Fox  retired  from  the  firm,  moving  to 
Chicago,  where  he  now  resides.  This  left  Samuel 
Fox  as  sole  owner  of  the  woolen  mills  which  he 
had  founded,  and  which  remained  in  his  name 
until  his  death.  Since  then  the  business  has  been 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Samuel  Fox’s  Sons. 

This  was  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  started  on  a  small 
scale,  at  first  being  a  “three  set”  mill.  It  is  now 
a  “six  set”  mill,  but  the  introduction  of  modern 
machinery  and  inventions  has  increased  its  out¬ 
put  manifold.  The  plant  has  been  so  enlarged 
that  it  has  become  one  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  institutions  of  Northern  Indiana.  The 
product  of  the  LaPorte  Woolen  Mills  was  at  first 
confined  to  the  coarser  woolens,  but  the  grade 
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has  been  gradually  imprpved  until  now  only 
ladies’  dress  goods  of  superior  quality  are  manu¬ 
factured.  In  fact,  the  goods  made  by  this  old- 
established  house  have  such  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  that  the  company  is  unable  to  fill  its  orders, 
which  come  from  the  prominent  dry-goods  firms 
throughout  the  west.  The  owners  of  the  mills 
spare  no  expense  in  employing  the  most  skilled 
assistants  and  operatives,  and  thus  sustain  the 
high  reputation  of  their  excellent  woolens. 

Samuel  Fox's  wife,  Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Fox, 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  still  survives  him.  They 
had  six  sons,  the  four  eldest  of  whom,  Maurice, 
Herbert  W.,  Arthur  B.  and  Robert  C.,  together 
with  Mrs.  Fox,  composed  the  firm  of  Samuel 
Fox's  Sons,  until  the  death  of  Arthur  B.  on 
October  14,  1901,  since  which  time  the  surviv¬ 
ing  members  have  successfully  carried  on  the 
enterprise.  The  sons  are  numbered  among  the 
alert,  enterprising  and  progressive  citizens  of  La- 
Porte,  and  are  worthy  successors  of  their  honored 
father.  The  residence  of  Mrs.  Fox  is  on  Indiana 
avenue,  near  the  LaPorte  Woolen  Mills,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  LaPorte,  being  surrounded  by 
magnificent  grounds  and  beautiful  gardens. 

In  the  death  of  Samuel  Fox  LaPorte  lost  a 
citizen  whom  it  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  He 
was  extremely  public-spirited  and  was  often  at 
the  head  of  movements  for  the  general  good,  and 
his  financial  support  and  co-operation  were  al¬ 
ways  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  its 
progress  along  social,  material  and  intellectual 
lines.  For  two  years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  LaPorte  school  board.  His  suc¬ 
cess  was  attained  entirely  along  legitimate  lines 
of  business,  and  resulted  from  diligence,  per¬ 
severance  and  a  recognition  and  utilization  of 
opportunity. 

HENRY  C.  WILLIAMSON,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  is  now  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  in  the  shops,  came  to  America 
over  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  this  land  of  opportu¬ 
nity  has  won  a  creditable  success  by  his  industry, 
steady  habits  and  honorable  and  upright  charac¬ 
ter.  While  his  business  career  has  thus  been  re¬ 
warded  with  comfortable  circumstances,  he  has 
also  been  a  partaker  in  the  more  general  affairs  of 
his  town  and  county.  He  stands  high  in  fraternal 
circles  in  Michigan  City,  has  done  his  part  as 
a  public  representative  for  the  conduct  of  munic¬ 
ipal  affairs,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  has  been 
energetic,  wholesouled  and  public-spirited. 

Mr.  Williamson  comes  of  an  old  Danish  fam¬ 


ily,  most  of  whose  members  lived  in  those  prov¬ 
inces  bordering  on  the  Baltic  which  during  the 
last  century  were  annexed  to  Prussia  and  now 
form  a  part  of  the  German  empire.  Mr.  William¬ 
son's  grandfather  died  in  Denmark  at  an  old  age, 
and  his  only  son  was  John  H.  Williamson,  who 
was  also  born  in  Denmark,  but  came  to  Barthol¬ 
omew  county,  Indiana,  in  1864,  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  and  where  he  died  in  1895  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  His  wife  was  Wilhelmina 
Sueverkrop,  whose  father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
regular  Danish  army,  held  the  public  office  of 
forester,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  having  been  the  father  of  a  good-sized 
family.  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Williamson  died  in 
1893,  aged  eighty-one  years,  and  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  both  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
They  had  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  the  four  now  living  are  Henry  C.,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Charles,  of  Bartholemew  county,  Indiana, 
and  George,  of  Columbus. 

Henry  C.  Williamson  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Kiel,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  now  the  principal  harbor 
of  the  German  empire,  on  July  12,  1836.  He 
iived  in  Denmark  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
attending  the  common  schools,  and  at  that  age 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where 
he  both  worked  at  the  machinist's  trade  and  also 
went  to  school.  In  1868  he  came  to  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  and  for  the  following  two  or  three 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Company.  He  then  began  work 
for  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  and  has 
practically  been  with  them  ever  since,  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

September  18,  1862,  Mr.  Williamson  married 
Miss  Sybilla  Treon,  who  became  the  mother  of 
four  children.  John,  the  first  bom,  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Minnie  married  John  M.  Dunlap,  and 
they  have  two  children  living,  Alice  and  Elmer. 
William  is  a  molder  in  the  car  factory,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Augusta  Helms,  who  has  become  the  mother 
of  three  children,  Claude,  Ethel  and  Russell. 
Frederick  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  married  Jean¬ 
nette  Powell. 

Mrs.  Williamson  comes  of  an  old  American 
family,  of  French  descent.  Her  grandfather, 
John  Treon,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whence 
he  moved  to  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  where  he  died 
at  advanced  age,  and  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children.  Andrew  Treon,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Williamson,  was  also  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  a  physician.  He  moved  to  Miamisburg, 
Ohio,  and  from  there  came  as  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Shelby  county,  Indiana.  He  married 
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Sarah  Kaufman,  whose  father  was  of  German  de¬ 
scent  and  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  he  mar¬ 
ried  Catharine  Wymar,  who  was  nearly  ninety 
years  old  at  her  death,  and  they  had  eleven  chil¬ 
dren.  Andrew  Treon  died  in  1865  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  and  his  wife  in  1849,  anc*  of  their 
twelve  children  five  are  now  living,  as  follows: 
Sarah,  wife  of  John  Heck,  of  Bartholomew  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana ;  Samuel,  of  Mattoon,  Illinois ;  Sybilla, 
wife  of  H.  C.  Williamson ;  Jackson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Indiana ;  and  Charlotte,  wife  of  William  Col¬ 
lins,  of  Bartholomew  county.  Andrew  Treon 
married  for  his  second  wife  Lydia  Steinbarger, 
and  they  had  five  children,  the  three  now  living 
being  Rebecca,  wife  of  Ed  Gabbard,  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois;  Fred  Treon,  of  South  Dakota;  and 
Lizzie,  wife  of  Robert  Lytle,  of  Michigan  City, 
Indiana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  he  affiliates  with  Acme 
Lodge  No.  83,  F.  A.  &  A.  M.,  Michigan  City 
Chapter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Michigan  City 
Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.  He  follows  an  in¬ 
dependent  course  in  political  matters.  He  served 
one  term  on  the  city  council,  and  in  every  way 
his  qualities  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  entitle  him  to 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  everywhere  held  by  his 
fellow  men. 

ADAM  SPENCE.  From  an  early  period  in 
the  development  of  LaPorte  county  Adam  Spence 
has  been  one  of  its  residents,  and  he  follows  farm¬ 
ing  on  section  31,  Lincoln  township.  He  was 
born  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1825,  and  lived 
in  his  native  land  until  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
being  there  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  yet  a 
single  man  when  he  came  to  America,  landing  in 
New  York  in  1850.  He  afterward  made  his 
way  to  Ohio,  and  in  1856  reached  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana.  In  1859  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  Nevada,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  being  engaged  in  mining  there.  In  his 
work  he  prospered,  and  about  1863  he  sold  his 
mining  interests  to  good  advantage  and  returned 
to  LaPorte  county,  where  he  began  farming.  He 
first  established  his  home  in  Johnson  township, 
where  he  still  owns  a  tract  of  land  of  eighty-five 
acres.  Removing  to  Lincoln  township,  however, 
he  secured  two  hundred  acres,  upon  which  he 
now  resides.  He  has  been  a  successful  farmer, 
and  his  long  experience  in  this  direction  has  made 
his  efforts  effective  and  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  handsome  competence.  His  fields  are  well  tilled 
and  productive,  and  return  to  him  each  year  good 
harvests  as  a  reward  for  his  labors. 


Mr.  Spence  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Ann  Daily,  and  they  have  one  son,  William,  who 
is  married  and  works  upon  the  home  farm.  Mr. 
Spence  has  practically  lived  retired  from  active 
work  for  a  number  of  years,  his  son  having  the 
management  of  the  farm.  He  is  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  LaPorte  county,  having 
been  identified  with  the  work  of  development  and 
progress  here  for  many  years.  He  is  a  Democrat 
in  political  faith  and  is  a  member  of  the  St  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Catholic  church,  of  LaPorte,  Indiana,  hav¬ 
ing  been  reared  in  that  faith. 

ORVILLE  TRYON.  Among  the  old  and 
honored  citizens  of  Noble  township  none  stand 
higher  in  public  esteem  than  the  gentleman  whose 
name  introduces  this  sketch.  For  sixty-seven 
years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county, 
and  has  therefore  witnessed  almost  its  entire  de¬ 
velopment  and  upbuilding.  In  the  work  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  improvement  he  has  ever  borne  his 
part,  and  deserves  to  be  numbered  among  the 
prominent  pioneers  and  valued  citizens  of  his 
adopted  county. 

A  native  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Try  on  was  born  in 
Pawlet,  Rutland  county,  February  22,  1821,  and 
is  a  son  of  David  and  Minerva  (Castle)  Tryon, 
the  former  also  a  native  of  Rutland  county,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  the  latter  of  Canada.  Leaving  his  old 
home  in  the  Green  Mountain  state,  the  father 
brought  his  family  to  the  west  in  1835,  and,  after 
spending  one  year  in  Chicago,  located  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana.  Here  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  until  the  Mexican  war  broke  out, 
when  he  entered  the  service  and  never  returned. 
By  trade  he  was  a  blacksmith.  His  wife  died  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Tryon  in  this  county.  They  were 
the  parents  of  five  children,  namely:  Caroline, 
who  was  bom  in  1817,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana; 
Catherine,  who  was  bom  in  1819  and  married 
Harvey  Truesdale,  of  Michigan  City;  Orville; 
Rolland,  born  in  1825 ;  and  Charles,  bora  in  1828. 

Orville  Tryon  spent  the  first  fourteen  years 
of  his  life  in  the  state  of  his  nativity,  and  then  ac¬ 
companied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  the 
west,  coming  with  them  to  Michigan  City  in  1830. 
He  began  his  business  career  by  working  in  a 
general  store,  where  he  was  employed  for  eight 
years,  and  during  that  time  gained  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  business  methods  which  was  of 
much  pracitcal  value  to  him  in  later  years.  Later 
he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with 
W.  F.  Miller  until  1857,  when  he  sold  out  and 
purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  his 
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present  farm  near  Union  Mills.  He  prospered  in 
his  farmings  operations,  and  as  the  years  passed 
added  to  his  property  until  he  now  has  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  acres  of  rich  and  arable  land 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Tryon  has  been  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Miss  Lucy  Beesmer,  who  was  born  in 
1827  and  died  in  1854.  In  1857  he  married  Miss 
Ellen  Gunson  Bragg,  who  was  born  in  England 
in  1828.  Three  children  blessed  this  union: 
Carrie  Castle ;  Mary  Gebraun,  who  married  Ed¬ 
ward  Hixon;  and  Nellie  Bragg,  who  married 
Walter  W.  Wise. 

Mr.  Tryon  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  having  been  reared  in  that  faith.  His 
mother  helped  to  organize  the  first  Episcopal 
church  in  Chicago  in  1835,  and  always  took  an 
active  interest  in  church  work.  He  has  now 
passed  the  eighty-second  milestone  on  life’s  jour¬ 
ney  and  can  look  back  into  the  past  with  satis¬ 
faction.  In  business  affairs  he  has  prospered,  and 
his  career  has  ever  been  such  as  to  win  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
been  brought  in  contact.  On  the  rolls  of  LaPorte 
county’s  most  honored  pioneers  his  name  should 
be  among  the  foremost. 

JACOB  S.  HECKMAN,  who  resides  on  sec¬ 
tion  20,  Galena  township,  was  bom  in  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  March  25,  1829.  His  father,  Jacob 
Heckman,  was  a  native  of  Botetourt  county, 
Virginia,  bom  on  the  8th  of  April,  1794,  and 
after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  was  married 
there  on  the  8th  of  April,  1819,  to  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dodd,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1800.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Griffith) 
Dodd,  both  of  whom  were  of  English  descent. 

In  the  fall  of  1828  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Heck¬ 
man  removed  from  Virginia  to  Preble  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830  they  made 
their  way  to  Berrien  county,  Michigan,  locating 
at  Berrien  Springs.  Mr.  Heckman  assisted  large¬ 
ly  in  laying  out  the  town,  and  also  in  naming  it. 
He  remained  there  until  1835,  when  he  removed 
to  Galena  township,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  death  of 
his  wife,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1864,  when  she  was  in  her  sixty-fifth  year.  Mr. 
Heckman  was  one  of  the  honored  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers  of  Galena  township.  There  were  no  more 
than  three  or  four  families  in  the  entire  township 
when  he  took  up  his  abode  there.  He  entered  a 
number  of  quarter  sections  of  land.  He  gave 
to  each  of  his  children — nine  in  number — a  quar¬ 


ter  section,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  owned  other 
realty  in  Weesaw  township,  Berrien  county, 
Michigan.  He  retained  for  his  own  use  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres,  and  he  also  bought  an 
eighty-acre  tract  covered  with  timber  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  farming  land  which  he  possessed. 
He  was  a  very  useful,  active  and  influential  citi¬ 
zen,  and  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
LaPorte  county.  As  a  prominent  member  of 
the  German  Baptist  church  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  its  work  and  contributed 
generously  to  its  support.  In  politics  he 
was  a  stanch  Republican,  and  he  left  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  account  of  the  slavery  question,  believ¬ 
ing  the  system  of  holding  slaves  in  the  south  to 
be  wrong.  He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board.  All  that  tended  to  promote  public 
progress  and  improvement  received  his  endorse¬ 
ment,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  general 
good  were  far-reaching  and  beneficial.  He  died 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Am¬ 
mons,  near  South  Bend,  Indiana,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1886,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the 
Heckman  cemetery  in  Galena  township.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Heckman  were  born  twelve  chil¬ 
dren,  nine  of  whom  reached  years  of  maturity. 
Sixty  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  first 
child  of  the  family  and  the  last  death  in  that 
generation. 

Jacob  S.  Heckman  was  the  fifth  child  in  his 
father’s  family,  and  was  but  an  infant  when  the 
parents  removed  to  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
When  a  little  lad  of  six  summers  he  accompanied 
them  on  their  removal  to  Galena  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  here  he  was  reared,  pursuing 
his  education  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  which  was  built 
upon  his  father’s  farm.  As  his  age  and  strength 
increased  he  more  and  more  largely  aided  in 
developing  the  fields  and  clearing  the  wild  land, 
continuing  to  assist  his  father  until  his  marriage, 
which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  February,  1850. 
He  wedded  Laura  K.  Marshall,  who  was  born  in 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  April  6,  1833,  a 
daughter  of  Noah  and  Ruth  (Paddock)  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  removed  to  Illinois  from  New  York 
and  afterward  returned  to  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana.  Mrs.  Heckman  was  the  youngest  of  their 
seven  children,  six  daughters  and  one  son.  She 
died  August  4,  1894,  leaving  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  both  of  whom  have  since  passed  away. 
The  eldest  son,  Albert  P.  Heckman,  was  a  prac¬ 
ticing  physician  at  Reed  City,  Michigan,  and  died 
December  21,  1897,  at  the  age  of  forty- four  years. 
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Mrs.  Francis  J.  Fargher  died  June  3,  1898,  in  her 
forty-second  year,  and  left  three  sons,  Dr.  James 
H.  Fargher,  Albert  T.  and  George  F.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  James  A.  Fargher,  died  November  11, 
1898. 

For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Heckman  chose 
Elizabeth  A.  Ammons,  and  they  were  married 
February  16,  1898.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James 
and  Anna  (Calvert)  Ammons,  who  were  pioneer 
settlers  of  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Heckman  was  bom  near  South  Bend  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1862,  the  youngest  in  a  family  of 
four  children,  the  others  being  Mrs.  Isabella 
Heckman;  Alwilda  A.  Zimmerman;  and  Albert 
Ammons.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heckman  pursued  her 
education  in  the  schools  of  South  Bend,  and  is 
a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  well  known  in 
the  community  in  which  she  resides  and  held  in 
high  regard  by  many  friends. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  Mr.  Heck¬ 
man  located  on  an  unimproved  farm  situated  a 
half  mile  north  of  the  farm  upon  which  he  now 
resides.  There  he  cleared  and  cultivated  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  doing  most  of  the 
work  himself.  The  valuable  property  which  he 
now  owns  is  the  evidence  of  his  life  of  thrift  and 
industry.  He  rents  the  portion  of  his  farm  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  is  therefore 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  rest  in  quiet  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  business  cares. 

Since  casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Fremont  in  1856  he  has  been  a  stanch  Republican. 
He  gave  his  support  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860 
and  again  in  1864,  and  his  last  vote  was  cast  for 
William  McKinley  in  1900.  In  1896  his  was  the 
first  ballot  deposited  in  his  township.  A  promi¬ 
nent  Mason,  he  belongs  to  Rolling  Prairie  Lodge, 
and  enjoys  the  high  esteem  of  his  brethren  of  the 
craft.  He  has  always  been  true  to  its  teachings 
and  its  principles,  and  his  worth  as  a  citizen  is 
widely  acknowledged.  Long  a  resident  of  the 
county,  he  is  familiar  with  its  history  from  pio¬ 
neer  times  down  to  the  present,  and  has  watched 
its  development  from  an  unimproved  region  to 
its  present  advanced  stage  of  civilization  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

JAMES  ANDREW,  who  died  at  LaPorte  in 
1895,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  and 
was  a  witness  to  every  phase  of  its  development 
from  the  days  when  waving  stretches  of  prairie 
grass  surrounding  the  dark  green  groves  pre¬ 
sented  a  verdant  picture  of  loveliness  to  the  first 
comers,  until  a  city  of  brick  and  wood,  teeming 
with  industries  and  commerce  and  with  intellect¬ 


ual  life,  stood  in  this  favored  location  and  offered 
its  unsurpassed  attractions  to  the  world.  IV 
bear  the  relation  of  a  father  to  a  city  like  La¬ 
Porte  is  an  honor  such  as  few  men  may  enjoy,  buz 
the  analogy  of  this  relationship  was  carried 
further  than  birth,  for  Mr.  Andrew  was  not 
simply  the  passive  spectator  of  the  drama  trans¬ 
piring  about  him,  but  was  a  great  part  therein, 
and  worked,  lent  his  influence  and  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  every  advance  which  the  city  made 
during  the  sixty-four  years  that  he  spent  here. 

James  Andrew  belonged  to  a  remarkable  fam¬ 
ily,  much  of  whose  history  will  be  found  on  other 
pages  of  this  work.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  John 
Andrew,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  New  Jersey  Revolutionary  Line 
from  1776  to  1783,  and  was  with  his  regiment  at 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  which  ended  the 
war.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  Center  countv, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1810  followed  his  son  James 
to  Hamilton  county,  Ohio.  This  son  Janies,  who 
was  the  father  of  our  LaPorte  pioneer,  was  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  while  living  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  married  Catherine  Piatt,  of  French 
Huguenot  descent.  In  the  autumn  of  1796  with 
his  brother-in-law  he  rode  on  horse  back  to 
Fort  Washington  (afterward  Cincinnati),  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  home  for  his  wife  and  the  family  of  her 
mother,  the  widow  of  Captain  Abraham  Piatt. 
These  made  the  journey  down  the  Alleghany  and 
Ohio  rivers  to  Fort  Washington,  arriving  March 
4,  1797-  On  his  farm  in  Hamilton  county  James 
Andrew  reared  a  large  family,  all  sons  but  one, 
and  who  with  one  exception  reached  a  venerable 
age.  The  eldest  son  died  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  then  came  James,  Abram  P.,  now 
deceased,  Jacob  P.,  deceased,  Lewis  Chamberlain, 
deceased,  William  and  Mrs.  S.  Van  Pelt.  From 
various  parts  of  the  country  they  all  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  at  an  early  day,  and  lived  here  together 
many  years,  until  the  removal  of  Dr.  J.  P.  An¬ 
drew  to  the  west. 

James  Andrew  was  the  oldest  man  in  LaPorte 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  mortal  existence 
had  touched  that  of  every  president  of  the  United 
States,  having  begun  early  in  the  administration 
of  John  Adams  and  nine  months  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  father  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
small  boy  in  school  when  Jefferson  was  president, 
was  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age  when  Jackson 
fought  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Such  a  life 
commands  reverence,  and  teaches  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  still  only  in  its  youth, 
covering  the  span  of  but  little  more  than  a  single 
human  life. 
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Mr.  Andrew  was  bom  March  31,  1799,  in 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio.  He  lived  on  his  father's 
farm,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cincinnati,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  summer,  attending  school  in  the  winter, 
and  later  teaching  school,  until  he  was  twenty-six 
years  old.  He  then  left  the  old  homestead,  and 
moved  to  Hartford,  Indiana,  near  Rising  Sun, 
where  he  was  employed  in  merchandising  for  five 
years.  With  his  brother,  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew, 
he  took  a  contract  to  build  the  first  fifteen  miles 
(from  Madison  north)  of  the  old  Michigan  road, 
in  1829.  The  brothers  took  land  scrip  for  pay, 
and  when  the  work  was  done  they  came  to 
La  Porte  to  sell  the  scrip,  and  to  look  at  the  wild 
lands,  just  offered  for  exchange  for  the  scrip,  but 
with  no  intention  of  locating  permanently.  They 
were  accompanied  by  General  Wilson,  two 
Barchalves,  Dr.  Todd  and  John  Walker.  This 
was  in  October,  1831,  and  the  party  passed  their 
first  night  at  the  future  city  of  LaPorte  in  the  one 
log  cabin  in  the  vicinity,  standing  where  the  An¬ 
derson  House  is  now  located,  on  State  street.  The 
Pottawottomies  then  occupied  the  country,  with 
Chief  Aub-be-naub-bee  at  their  head,  and  Chief 
Shaderny  or  Chaudonia  lived  near  Door  Village. 
The  tribe  claimed  all  these  lands,  but  by  a  treaty 
relinquished  their  title,  and  the  lands  were  brought 
into  market  at  the  land  office  at  Logansport. 

The  Andrews  were  so  delighted  with  the 
country  that  instead  of  selling  their  scrip  they  de¬ 
cided  to  locate  it,  and  attended  the  land  sales  at 
Logansport  for  the  purpose,  purchasing  the  land, 
or  a  part  of  it,  whereon  the  city  now  stands ;  they 
afterwards  made  some  purchases  of  private 
parties.  Early  in  1832  they  brought  their  families 
here,  and  in  October,  1832,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  county  of  LaPorte  organized  from  a 
part  of  St.  Joseph  county,  and  soon  afterward 
surveyed  and  laid  out  the  town  of  LaPorte,  in 
company  with  Walter  Wilson,  Hiram  Todd  and 
John  Walker. 

The  Andrew  brothers  had  brought  with  them 
the  machinery  of  a  steam  sawmill,  hauling  it  on 
ox  wagons.  In  crossing  the  Wabash  they  made 
the  boilers,  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of 
the  Indians,  assist  in  floating  the  wagons  across. 
When  the  mill  arrived  it  was  set  up  on  the  bank 
of  the  little  lake  near  Camp  Colfax.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  a  sawn  plank  in  the  county.  The 
brothers  erected  a  little  cabin  for  the  winter,  with¬ 
out  a  window,  with  a  floor  of  basswood  bark,  and 
their  table  made  of  the  boxes  in  which  they  had 
transported  their  goods.  The  demand  for  lumber 
was  so  great  that  they  could  not  keep  any  for 
their  own  use  until  the  next  spring,  when  they 
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put  a  plank  floor  in  the-  cabin  and  two  window- 
panes  for  light.  In  the  following  fall  James 
Andrew  built  the  house  south  of  town  where  his 
son  William  formerly  lived,  and  then  went  to* 
work  breaking  up  the  prairie  and  fencing  the  rich 
lands  of  his  purchase.  The  brothers  afterward 
sold  their  sawmill,  and  it  was  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  county. 

In  1823  James  Andrew  married  Abigail  Lane, 
near  Cincinnati,  who  died  in  1842  in  the  home 
which  she  and  her  husband  had  established  near 
LaPorte.  Three  children  were  born  to  them, 
Catherine,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  George  L.  An¬ 
drew  ;  James,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  and  a 
half  years;  and  William  L.  Andrew.  In  1846 
Mr.  Andrew  married  Miss  Sarah  Ross,  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  who  died  a  few  years  before  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Mr.  Andrew  was  never  a  man  of  robust  health, 
although  he  reached  such  an  advanced  age.  An 
attack  q{  typhoid  fever  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old  affected  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  only 
his  careful  and  simple  mode  of  living  extended  the 
span  of  his  life  to  its  unusual  length.  In  politics 
he  was  first  a  Whig,  then  a  Republican,  and  he 
gave  his  influence  and  financial  support  without 
stint  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  Civil  war.  In  religious  faith  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  where 
he  had  long  been  an  attendant.  But  whether  in 
religion,  politics,  citizenship  or  manhood  an  en¬ 
lightened  conscience  was  his  guide.  He  lived  a 
quiet,  peaceful  and  happy  life,  and  traversed  the 
past  with  few  if  any  regrets,  and  looked  into  the 
future  with  serene  contidence  and  inspiring  hope. 

HENRY  L.  CUMMINGS.  With  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  Noble  township  Henry  L.  Cum¬ 
mings  has  been  actively  identified  since  old  enough 
to  be  of  any  assistance  on  the  home  farm,  and  to¬ 
day  he  is  successfully  operating  the  place  on  his 
own  account.  It  is  a  foie  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  well  improved,  and  is  pleasantly  located 
within  forty  rods  of  the  postoffice  at  Union  Mills. 

Upon  that  farm  Mr.  Cummings  was  born  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1862,  his  parents  being  Al¬ 
len  and  Eliza  (Stephenson)  Cummings,  who  were 
married  January  1,  1843.  His  father  was  born  in 
Genesee  county,  New  York,  October  14,  1819, 
and  died  in  Union  Mills,  Indiana,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1897.  His  mother  was  born  in  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  May  13,  1826,  and  died  at  Union  Mills,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1901.  In  their  family  were 
only  two  children,  but  the  older,  Charles  Lewis, 
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who  was  bom  January  18,  1846,  died  August  13, 
1851. 

Henry  L.  Cummings,  the  younger  son,  has 
;spent  his  entire  life  upon  the  old  homestead  and  is 
indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  Union  Mills  for 
the  educational  privileges  he  enjoyed  during  his 
boyhood  and  youth.  He  is  a  good  business  man  as 
well  as  a  wide-awake,  energetic  farmer,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  keeping  abreast  with  the  times  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  agriculture. 

January  1,  1881,  Mr.  Cummings  married  Miss 
Ophalina  Henton,  who  was  born  in  Westville, 
Indiana,  November  5,  1863,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
E.  R.  and  Charlotte  (Temple)  Henton.  She  is 
the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  four 
children,  the  others  being  Samantha  Bell,  Alta 
Jane  and  U.  S.  Grant.  In  politics  Mr.  Henton 
is  a  Republican  and  Bell  Henton  served  as 
county  recorder  of  Sac  county,  Iowa,  for  two 
terms.  Mrs.  Cummings  was  educated  in  Westville, 
Indiana,  and  was  reared  in  LaPorte  county.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  359,  and 
was  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummings  have  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Bessie  Bell,  born  June  23,  1883;  Harry 
Allen,  December  28,  1885;  and  Willard  Glenn, 
October  30,  1887. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Cummings  is 
a  stanch  Republican,  and  he  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs,  giving  his  support  to  all  meas¬ 
ures  which  he  believes  will  prove  of  public  bene¬ 
fit.  In  his  social  relations  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  society,  Noble  Lodge  No.  573,  Un¬ 
ion  Mills,  and  as  a  genial,  pleasant  gentleman  he 
makes  many  friends. 

JAMES  A.  DAVIDSON  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  and  progressive  farmers  of  Hudson 
township,  living  on  section  9.  He  was  born  in 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  November  5,  1824,  a 
son  of  Richard  and  Selma  (Norton)  Davidson, 
the  former  a  native  of  Vermont  and  the  latter  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Richard  Davidson  was 
reared  in  the  Green  Mountain  state  and  became 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio.  His  wife  lost  her  parents  during  her  early 
girlhood  and  was  therefore  reared  by  strangers. 
She  was  twice  married  and  became  the  mother  of 
ten  children,  eight  born  of  the  first  union,  and  two 
of  the  second  marriage.  Many  years  ago  Mrs. 
Richard  Davidson  passed  away. 

James  A.  Davidson  was  the  only  son  of  his 
mother’s  escond  marriage.  He  is  also  the  last 
survivor  of  the  family.  His  youth  was  largely 
passed  in  Portage  county,  Ohio,  where  he  accom¬ 


panied  his  parents  on  the  removal  when  seven 
years  of  age.  He  continued  there  until  1865,  and 
while  living  in  Ohio  was  first  married,  the  lady 
of  his  choice  being  Miss  Rosina  Schifferle,  who 
was  bom  in  Germany.  Three  children  graced  this 
marriage  :  Julia  C.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Charles  Elded,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas ;  Mary,  who 
is  a  stenographer  and  typewriter  in  the  office  of 
the  Featherbone  Company  at  Three  Oaks,  Michi¬ 
gan;  and  Selina,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Burton, 
deceased,  of  Arapahoe,  Nebraska.  For  his  second 
wife  Mr.  Davidson  chose  Beulah  (Deuel)  Adams, 
the  widow  of  Henry  Adams,  and  two  children 
Tiave  been  bom  of  this  marriage:  Ida  M.,  now 
the  wife  of  M.  F.  White,  of  Hudson  township, 
LaPorte  county;  and  Nellie,  the  wife  of  S.  S. 
Hinman,  of  Bertram  township,  Berrien  county, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Davidson  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1865 
and  established  his  home  upon  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides  in  April  of  that  year.  Here  he 
has  lived  continuously  since  with  the  exception 
of  a  period  of  three  years  spent  in  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte  in  order  that  his  daughters  might  enjoy  the 
educational  advantages  afforded  by  the  schools 
there.  He  owns  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  which  is  well  improved,  and,  now  renting 
the  place,  he  receives  a  good  income  without  fur¬ 
ther  labor  on  his  part.  He  was  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  second  wife  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1889,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  made  his  home  with  a  man  who  rents 
his  farm. 

He  belongs  to  the  Maple  Grove  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  is  very  active  in  its  work  and 
is  serving  as  one  of  its  trustees.  A  life-long  Re¬ 
publican,  he  cast  his  vote  for  the  first  candidate 
of  the  party,  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1856,  voted  for 
Lincoln  in  i860  and  1864,  and  his  last  presi¬ 
dential  ballot  was  cast  for  William  McKinley  in 
1900*  At  one  time  he  served  as  a  trustee  of 
Hudson  township,  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs,  introducing  measures  for  the 
general  good  and  supporting  all  movements  that 
are  calculated  to  enhance  the  public  welfare.  In 
his  business  career  he  has  ever  been  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  honest,  and  he  has  made  for  himself  a 
creditable  record. 

DR.  GEORGE  L.  ANDREW.  The  Andrew 
family  of  LaPorte  county,  the  story  of  whose 
prominent  identification  with  the  county's  early 
settlement  and  development  has  been  told  at  some 
length  on  other  pages  of  this  work  in  the  general 
history,  and  much  of  whose  genealogical  and  per- 
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sonal  history  is  detailed  in  the  biographies,  has 
some  important  members  living  in  Chicago, 
notably  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  George  L.  Andrew 
and  his  wife,  who  reside  at  6123  Kimbark  avenue. 

Dr.  Andrew,  who  is  now  retired,  having  had 
a  long  and  successful  career  as  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  during  the  Civil  war  and  for  many  years 
in  LaPorte,  was  bom  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  July  18, 
1822.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Dr.  John  An¬ 
drew,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  father, 
Abraham  P.  Andrew,  came  to  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
from  Pennsylvania,  removed  from  there  to  La¬ 
Porte  in  1848,  residing  on  his  farm  three  miles 
west  of  the  city  several  years,  then  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  comer  of  A  and  First  streets,  where 
he  died,  aged  eighty  years,  in  1872.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

Dr.  Andrew  received  a  university  education, 
studied  medicine  in  Hamilton,  and  was  graduated 
in  1845,  from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in 
Cincinnati.  He  continued  his  studies  in  New 
York  city,  and  was  appointed  a  physician  in  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital.  During  the  Civil  war  he  received 
an  appointment  as  chief  inspector  on  the  Sanitary 
Commission  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
in  this  connection  did  much  philanthropic  work. 
He  was  transferred  after  a  year  to  the  Army  of 
the  West,  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
chief  inspector  with  headquarters  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Reporter.  Dr.  Andrew  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  surviving  prominent  official  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  Dr.  Andrew  came  to 
LaPorte  in  1845,  and  almost  from  the  first  his 
time  was  occupied  with  professional  duties,  and  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  re¬ 
liable  physicians  in  the  county.  In  1885  he  re¬ 
tired  from  active  practice,  and  in  1893,  after  his 
children  had  all  grown  up  and  left  the  parental 
home,  he  and  his  wife  came  to  Chicago,  where 
they  are  now  spending  their  days  in  pleasant  re¬ 
tirement. 

Dr.  Andrew  was  married  in  LaPorte  in  1845 
to  Miss  Catharine  Piatt,  only  daughter  of  James 
Andrew.  Two  of  their  children  are  still  living, 
Mrs.  Carlton  Shafer,  an  author  of  prominence  in 
Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  Victor  Heinze,  of  Chicago. 
Their  son,  Frederick  George  Andrew,  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  LaPorte  and  died  in  1901.  Mrs.  An¬ 
drew  is  a  distant  relative  of  her  husband,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Andrew  family 
which  settled  at  LaPorte  at  the  beginning  of  that 
city’s  history,  and  ancestral  and  personal  details 
will  be  found  in  the  life  of  her  father,  James  An¬ 


drew,  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Dr.  Andrew 
is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  while  Mrs.  Andrew  is  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  both  de¬ 
riving  their  title  to  membership  through  the  same 
ancestor.  He  is  also  a  member  of  tne  societies 
of  the  Alumni  of  Miami  University,  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  and  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital; 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  of 
the  American  Public  nealth  Association,  and  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  He  has  been  a 
memoer  of  the  Presbyterian  church  since  1838. 

ARTHUR  J.  HOLMAN,  who  follows  farm¬ 
ing  on  section  8,  Hudson  township,  was  born  in 
Munroe  county,  New  York,  June  13,  1840.  His 
father,  Thomas  Holman,  was  a  native  of  Essex 
county,  England,  and  there  spent  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  acquiring  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  country.  He  was  also  mar¬ 
ried  there,  and  his  first  wife  died  in  England.  He 
afterward  came  to  America,  bringing  his  only 
daughter  with  him  and  locating  at  Pittsford, 
Monroe  county,  New  York.  There  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Brown,  and  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Genesee  county,  New  York, 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  returning 
then  to  Monroe  county.  In  1851  he  decided  to 
establish  his  home  in  the  west,  hoping  that  he 
might  enjoy  better  business  opportunities,  and 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  locating  in  Springfield 
township.  There  he  purchased  a  small  farm,  on 
which  he  lived  for  some  time,  but  both  he  and  his 
wife  died  at  the  home  of  their  son  Arthur.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom  two 
died  in  early  childhood. 

Arthur  J.  Holman,  the  fourth  child  of  the 
family,  was  a  lad  of  only  ten  summers  when  he 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana.  He  was  reared 
in  Springfield  township  and  attended  the  district 
schools  near  his  home.  The  work  of  the  farm  early 
became  familiar  to  him,  for  he  assisted  in  the  work 
from  early  spring  planting  until  after  crops  were 
harvested  in  the  late  autumn.  On  attaining  his 
majority,  however,  he  began  to  learn  the  miller’s 
trade,  and  for  twelve  years  followed  that  pur¬ 
suit,  operating  a  mill  in  Galena  township,  at  La¬ 
Porte  and  in  other  places.  He  then  began  farm¬ 
ing  and  purchased  his  present  tract  of  land  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to  which  he  has 
added  until  he  now  owns  two  hundred  acres,  con¬ 
stituting  a  very  valuable  property.  Everything 
about  his  place  is  neat  and  thrifty  in  appearance, 
indicating  his  careful  supervision,  and  the  farm 
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is  supplied  with  all  modern  equipments  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Five  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
the  fire  insurance  business  as  a  representative  of 
various  companies,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
many  policies  in  Laporte,  Jasper  and  Porter  coun¬ 
ties  of  Indiana  and  in  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Holman  has  been  twice  married.  He 
first  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Francis,  and  to  them 
were  born  two  children:  Frederick,  who  resides 
in  Montana;  and  Catherine,  now  the  wife  of 
Philip  Teeter,  who  is  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Rolling  Prairie.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  chose  Miss  Ellen  M.  Knight,  a  native  of 
Michigan,  and  of  this  union  four  children  have 
been  bom :  Edith,  now  the  wife  of  Albert  Goode- 
nough,  of  Berrien  county,  Michigan;  Jessie  and 
Claude,  at  home,  in  the  eighth  grade  of  school; 
and  Irene,  who  is  now  attending  school  at  New 
Carlisle,  being  a  member  of  the  New.  Carlisle 
high  school  of  the  class  of  1904. 

Mr.  Holman  is  a  very  prominent  Mason, 
holding  membership  in  the  order  at  LaPorte.  He 
has  attained  the  Knight  Templar  degree  of  the 
York  Rite,  and  he  assisted  in  building  the  lodge 
building  at  Hatchis  Mill.  He  is  also  prominent 
in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in 
which  he  has  taken  high  rank.  In  politics  he  is 
a  stanch  Republican,  and  has  served  as  trustee 
of  Hudson  township.  In  all  of  life’s  relations 
he  is  honorable,  and  is  recognized  as  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  sterling  worth,  and  through 
laudable  endeavor  has  won  the  success  which  now 
crowns  his  efforts. 

EDWARD  DOLMAN,  known  everywhere  in 
and  about  Wanatah  as  the  senior  miller  of  the 
firm  of  Dolman  &  Mitzner,  and  one  of  the  wide- 
experienced  and  capable  business  men  of  the 
town,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Derby,  Derbyshire, 
England,  April  4,  1842.  In  1848  he  came  to 
America  with  his  parents,  who  located  in  Bureau 
county,  Illinois,  near  Princeton,  for  two  years, 
and  were  then  in  Iowa  two  years.  In  1854  his 
father  bought  the  old  Rough  and  Ready  mill  in 
Cool  Spring  township,  LaPorte  county,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  father’s  many  years’  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  mill  Edward  Dolman  thoroughly 
learned  the  business  in  all  its  details.  He  worked 
in  the  mill  during  the  hours  he  was  not  in  school, 
and  after  his  education  was  finished  he  devoted 
all  his  time  to  it,  remaining  with  his  father  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 

He  then  traveled  over  many  states  as  a 
journeyman  miller,  and  in  1873  engaged  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  mill  at  Westville,  LaPorte  county,  but  his 


plant  was  burned  down  in  1878.  He  had  invented 
several  improvements  on  mill  machinery,  and  for 
several  years  pushed  the  sale  of  these  on  the  road. 
In  1885  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in 
Wanatah,  and  in  partnership  with  Groth, 
Fudenski  &  Coriitz  built  a  mill  which  he  operated 
for  the  company  until  1897,  when  it  was  burned. 
Mr.  Dolman  and  Conitz  then  built  the  present 
fine  mill  plant,  and  since  then  the  firm  has  become 
Dolman  &  Mitzner.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is 
one  hundred  barrels  a  day,  and  it  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  turning  out  as  good  brands  of  feedstuff's 
as  any  mill  in  the  county,  its  choice  grades  or 
flour  finding  a  ready  market  in  this  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  counties.  Mr.  Dolman  having  been  reared  to- 
the  business,  is  a  practical  miller,  with  not  only 
the  business  capacity  for  enlarging  the  patronage 
of  his  mill,  but  with  the  theoretical  knowledge  of 
mill  machinery  which  enables  him  to  suggest  many 
improvements  and  increase  the  operating  power  of 
his  plant. 

Mr.  Dolman  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  Knowlton,  a  native  of  New  York  state 
and  a  daughter  of  Henry  J.  Knowlton.  Five  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them.  Mabel  is  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Eaton,  a  grocer  of  Wanatah ;  Ethel  is  the 
wife  of  Frank  Wilson;  Pearl  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two ;  and  two  others  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Dolman  has  always  held  to  the  Democratic  views 
on  the  tariff  question,  and  has  usually  voted  with 
that  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
canum  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
in  which  he  is  a  trustee.  He  has  enjoyed  a  grati- 
fying  prosperity  in  his  business  ventures,  and 
is  reliable  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings.  Like¬ 
wise  he  has  done  his  part  as  a  citizen  of  his 
county  and  township,  and  in  domestic  and  social 
relations  is  kind  and  popular.  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Dolman  is  the  oldest  miller  in  northwestern 
Indiana  at  the  present  time  of  writing. 

EDGAR  W.  HICKMAN.  This  well  known 
and  successful  farmer  residing  in  Kankakee 
township,  is  a  worthy  representative  of  an  old 
and  honored  pioneer  family  of  LaPorte  countyv 
which  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  permanent  improvement  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  the  township 
where  he  still  lives,  February  5,  1841,  and  is  the 
seventh  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  parents  were  Jacob  V.  and  Rachel 
(Copland)  Hickman.  He  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  native  township,  attending  the  early 
schools. 

Mr.  Hickman  assisted  in  the  operation  of  his 
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father’s  farm  until  his  marriage,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  8th  of  January,  1865,  the  lady  of 
his  choice  being  Miss  Sarah  J.  Downing,  also 
a  native  of  Kankakee  township  and  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Eliza  (Wagner)  Downing,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  La  Porte  county. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickman  were  born  three  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  David  D.,  now  a  prominent  far¬ 
mer  of  Kankakee  township;  Cora  E.,  wife  of 
Frank  J.  King,  of  Center  township,  this  county; 
and  Mamie  Eliza,  at  home  with  her  parents.  All 
were  born  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  their 
father. 

Mr.  Hickman  took  his  bride  to  this  farm  right 
after  their  marriage,  and  to  its  improvement  and 
cultivation  he  has  since  devoted  his  energies, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  of  its 
size  in  the  county.  It  comprises  two  hundred 
and  eightv-seven  acres  of  fertile  and  productive 
land. 

Politically,  Mr.  Hickman  has  been  a  life-long 
Democrat,  unswerving  in  his  fidelity  to  the  party 
and  its  principles,  and  religiously,  he  is  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Rolling  Prairie  Christian  church. 
During  the  sixty-three  years  of  his  residence  in 
this  county  he  has  watched  with  interest  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  upbuilding,  and  as  a  public-spir¬ 
ited  and  progressive  citizen  he  has  materially 
aided  in  its  advancement,  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community.  His 
name  is  a  synonym  for  honorable  business  deal¬ 
ings,  and  on  the  roll  of  honored  pioneers  his  name 
should  be  among  the  foremost. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  McCARTY  has  been 
vouchsafed  rest  from  labor.  He  was  for  many 
years  identified  with  active  agricultural  interests, 
and  through  his  careful  management  and  unfal¬ 
tering  diligence  accumulated  a  competence  that 
now  enables  him  to  live  retired,  his  home  being 
at  Rolling  Prairie.  He  was  born  in  Muncy,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  August  24,  1830,  a  son  of  Charles  and 
Mary  (Haller)  McCarty,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  *of  the  Keystone  state.  In  the  year  1847 
they  sought  a  home  in  the  west,  and  with  their 
family  came  to  LaPorte  county,  locating  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  township.  The  site  of  Rolling  Prairie  was 
then  unmarked  save  by  a  log  cabin,  while  the 
town  of  Byron  was  the  principal  trading  place, 
having  four  stores  at  that  time.  The  father  of 
Mr.  McCarty  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land  of 
fifty  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  timber.  This  he  cleared  away  and  im¬ 
proved  the  fields,  but  later  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Rolling  Prairie,  where  he  followed  the  trades 


of  a  stonemason,  bricklayer  and  plasterer.  He  built 
some  of  the  first  houses  in  LaPorte  county,  and 
was  identified  in  many  ways  with  the  early  devel¬ 
opment  and  progress  of  this  portion  of  the  state, 
being  widely  recognized  as  a  citizen  of  worth, 
whose  efforts  were  of  value  in  developing  the 
new  west.  He  died  in  Rolling  Prairie  when 
about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  In 
their  family  were  three  sons  and  a  daughter  who 
reached  adult  age,  and  three  are  still  living: 
Frank,  a  resident  of  LaPorte  city ;  Mary  Ann,  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Burhams,  of  Rolling  Prairie :  and 
Charles  Wesley,  who  is  the  third  child  and  sec¬ 
ond  son. 

In  the  state  of  his  nativity  Charles  Wesley 
McCarty  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  then  came  to  LaPorte  county,  settling  in 
Kankakee  township,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  home  farm  and  also  attended  school. 
After  attaining  his  majority  he  was  married,  in 
1852,  to  Miss  Catherine  George,  and  thus  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  having  a  home  of  his 
own.  She  was  bom  in  Lehigh  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  daughter  of  Solomon  George,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  pioneer  residents  of  LaPorte 
county.  Mrs.  McCarty  passed  away  in  1881.  By 
that  marriage  there  were  eight  children:  Flor¬ 
ence,  now  the  widow  of  John  Norris,  of  this 
county ;  Ella,  now  Mrs.  Stevens,  of  Rolling  Prai¬ 
rie  ;  William  Edgar,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Kan¬ 
kakee  township ;  Jennie,  now  deceased  ;  Tolman  : 
Monroe :  and  two  that  died  in  infancy.  All  were 
born  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  McCarty 
located  on  a  farm  in  Kankakee  township,  and 
subsequently  he  removed  to  Wills  township, 
where  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  general 
agricultural  pursuits  and  stock-raising.  He  after¬ 
ward  rented  land  to  a  considerable  extent,  hand¬ 
ling  about  three  hundred  acres.  At  a  later  date 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Kankakee  township,  com¬ 
prising  two  hundred  acres,  its  former  owner  hav¬ 
ing  been  Samuel  Harvey.  Taking  up  his  abode 
upon  the  new  place,  he  continued  to  engage  in 
stock-raising  as  well  as  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
until  his  retirement  from  active  business  life 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  still  owns  the 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  has  other  landed 
passessions,  altogether  aggregating  four  hundred 
acres  in  Kankakee  township.  His  two  sons  now 
have  charge  of  his  farming  interests.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carty  owns  a  fine  home  in  Rolling  Prairie  and 
other  property  in  the  town,  and  all  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions  have  been  acquired  through  his  own  ef- 
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forts  and  are  a  monument  to  his  life  of  thrift 
and  industry.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
Mason,  and  has  been  a  life-long  Republican.  For 
two  terms  he  served  as  trustee  of  his  township, 
and  although  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury 
of  the  township  when  he  was  elected  trustee  he 
turned  over  to  John  Noble,  his  successor,  the 
sum  of  forty-nine  hundred  dollars  at  the  end  of 
his  four  years’  term.  No  trust  reposed  in  him 
has  ever  been  betrayed  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  his  fellow  citizens  know  him  to  be  an  honor¬ 
able  man,  unfaltering  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
loyal  in  citizenship  and  reliable  in  friendship. 

WILLIAM  WALKINSHAW,  M.  D.,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Stillwell, 
where  he  has  gained  prominence  because  of  his 
capability,  was  born  in  Northumberland  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1866. 
His  father,  George  Walkinshaw,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  there  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
life,  after  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  locating  in  Canada,  where  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming,  retaining  his  residence 
there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  His 
religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  work, 
progress  and  development.  In  early  manhood 
he  wedded  Eleanor  Hall,  who  was  born  in  New¬ 
castle,  England,  and  when  about  four  years  of 
age  was  taken  by  her  parents  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  new  world.  She  was  then  reared  and 
educated  in  Canada,  and  is  still  living  there, 
maintaining  her  home  in  Northumberland  county. 
This  worthy  couple  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  all  are 
now  living,  being  residents  of  Canada  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Walkinshaw. 

In  the  place  of  his  nativity  Dr.  Walkinshaw 
was  reared  and  educated.  His  early  literary 
studies  were  supplemented  by  a  course  in  Queen’s 
University  at  Kingston,  Canada,  where  he  was 
graduated  on  the  completion  of  a  classical  course 
in  1890,  winning  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
while  in  1893,  having  completed  a  course  in  the 
medical  department,  he  won  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
His  theoretical  knowledge  was  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  of  one  year  in  the  hospital 
there.  In  1893  he  came  to  Stillwell,  and  has 
since  been  a  member  of  the  profession  in  LaPorte 
county.  Here  his  broad  learning  and  marked  skill 
soon  gained  recognition,  and  his  patronage  has 
steadily  increased  so  that  a  handsome  competence 
has  rewarded  his  efforts. 


It  was  also  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  and 
of  his  removal  to  the  United  States  that  Dr. 
Walkinshaw  was  married,  the  lady  of  his  choice 
being  Miss  Anna  Maude  Copley,  a  native  of 
New  York,  born  August  25,  1864,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Catharine  (May)  Copley. 
Two  children  have  been  born  to  this  union, 
Beatrice  Helen  and  Eunice  Catherine.  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
the  established  church  of  England.  Her  parents 
are  both  deceased.  Dr.  Walkinshaw  is  an  ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  Doctor  is  a  stanch  Democrat  in  his  political 
views,  but  has  no  time  or  opportunity  to  seek 
public  office  even  of  he  so  desired,  because  of  the 
demands  made  upon  his  attention  by  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  is  a  surgeon  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  and  he  is  well  known  as  a  physician, 
continually  broadening  his  knowledge  through 
reading  and  investigation  and  promoting  his  ef¬ 
ficiency  through  the  valuable  lessons  which  he 
gains  in  the  daily  round  of  his  duties.  As  a  citi¬ 
zen,  however,  he  is  interested  in  public  progress 
and  improvement,  and  endorses  all  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  his  community. 

WILBUR  W.  FULLER  is  a  retired  farmer 
living  in  Rolling  Prairie,  and  is  one  of  the  old 
settlers  of  the  county.  He  was  born  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  county,  New  York,  December  10,  1830. 
His  father,  Joseph  Fuller,  was  a  native  of  Che¬ 
nango  county,  New  York,  bom  in  1806.  There 
he  remained  until  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
w'hen  he  removed  to  Chautauqua  county  with  his 
brother  Orin,  and  in  that  locality  he  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  a  sawmill.  He  was  married 
there  to  Miss  Isabel  Wilson,  and  in  1833  they 
came  to  Indiana,  making  the  trip  on  horseback. 
He  established  his  home  in  Elkhart  county,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  sawmill  until 
1834.  The  following  spring  he  was  joined  by 
his  family,  who  came  by  wray  of  the  lakes  and 
Detroit,  continuing  their  journey  from  the  latter 
point  with  a  two-horse  wragon.  Eventually  they 
reached  Goshen,  Indiana,  where  they  joined  the 
husband  and  father,  and  in  the  fall  of  1834  the 
latter  took  his  wife  and  children  to  Galena  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  a  claim  of  government  land,  and  engaged 
again  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  He  there 
died  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  while 
his  wife  passed  away  when  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children, 
but  only  two  are  now  living:  Wilbur  W.,  who 
is  the  only  son  and  the  older  child ;  and  his  sister. 
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Mary  S.  who  is  now  the  widow  of  Lansel  Mc¬ 
Intyre  and  makes  her  home  in  Kansas. 

Wilbur  W.  Fuller  was  only  about  four  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  LaPorte  county,  and  upon  the  home  farm  in 
Galena  township  the  days  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  were  passed.  He  pursued  his  education 
in  a  log  school  house,  for  in  those  pioneer  times 
the  present  splendid  educational  system  of  La¬ 
Porte  county  had  not  been  adopted.  Farm  work, 
as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom,  occupied 
his  attention  during  his  youth,  and  he  remained 
with  his  parents  until  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
assisting  largely  in  the  operation  of  the  home 
farm  and  in  the  milling  business. 

As  a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life’s  jour¬ 
ney  he  chose  Miss  Mary  A.  Heckman,  the  wed¬ 
ding  being  celebrated  in  1853.  She  was  born 
in  Berrien  county,  Michigan,  April  10,  1835,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Dodd)  Heck¬ 
man.  She  is  the  seventh  of  nine  children,  and 
was  brought  to  LaPorte  county  when  only  a  year 
old  by  her  parents,  who  settled  in  Galena  town¬ 
ship.  She  was  a  student  in  the  school  conducted 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  one  of  the  pioneer  physi¬ 
cians  of  LaPorte  county,  and  subsequently  she 
engaged  in  teaching  school  for  several  terms 
in  this  county. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Fuller  located 
on  a  farm  in  Galena  township,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year,  and  in  1854  he  removed  to  Hills  Cor¬ 
ners  in  Berrien  county,  Michigan,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  clearing  the  land  of  the  heavy  growth 
of  timber  in  order  to  carry  on  general  agricul¬ 
tural  pusuits.  As  his  fields  were  cultivated  he 
harvested  good  crops  and  prospered  in  his  un¬ 
dertakings  during  the  seven  years  of  his  residence 
there.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  tlie  Civil 
war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Fuller  with  patriotic 
spirit  offered  his  services  to  the  government,  en¬ 
listing  in  Company  C,  Twelfth  Michigan  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  as  a  private.  He  joined  the  army 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  and  was  mustered 
out  on  the  6th  of  March,  1866,  being  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  four  years  and  four  months.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  was 
serving  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  he  received 
his  discharge.  The  first  battle  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticipated  was  at  Shiloh,  but  his  regiment  formed 
a  part  of  the  Western  Army  and  went  to  Arkan¬ 
sas,  remaining  in  that  section  of  the  country 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  Mr.  Fuller, 
however,  was  also  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and 
though  often  under  fire  he  never  received  a 


wound  throughout  his  long  connection  with  the 
army.  His  military  record  is  most  creditable, 
for  throughout  the  years  he  never  faltered  in  the 
performance  of  any  duty  that  would  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

Hostilities  having  ceased  Mr.  Fuller  returned 
to  LaPorte  county.  His  wife  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  purchased  a  farm  in  Galena  township,  and 
he  now  took  up  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil,  which 
he  followed  during  the  summer  months,  while 
in  the  winter  season  he  taught  school  in  Galena 
township  for  ten  terms.  For  many  years  he  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  active  agriculturist  and  placed  his 
land  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  develop¬ 
ing  one  of  _the  model  farms  of  the  community. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  1892,  he  retired  from  active 
farming  life  and  removed  to  Rolling  Prairie, 
where  he  still  resides. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  have  been  born  three 
children:  Mary  V.,  the  wife  of  Wesley  Mayes, 
a  teamster  of  LaPorte ;  Dr.  C.  D.  Fuller,  now  a 
leading  physician  of  Bourbon,  Indiana,  and  who 
married  Florence  McCarty  and  has  one  son, 
John;  and  Schuyler  C.,  who  died  in  1862. 

Wilbur  W.  Fuller  has  been  in  continuous 
residence  in  LaPorte  county  since  1866,  and  has 
been  in  touch  with  the  community  and  its  best 
interests  since  1834.  His  life  record  has  been 
most  commendable.  In  politics,  he  has  always 
given  a  loyal  support  to  the  Republican  party 
and  its  candidates,  and  for  eight  years  he  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  while  living  in  Galena 
township.  He  was  also  notary  public  for  six¬ 
teen  years,  county  assessor  for  four  years,  and  is 
now  filling  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace 
in  a  most  capable  manner,  his  decisions  being 
strictly  fair  and  impartial.  Since  1869  he  has  held 
membership  with  the  Christian  church,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  church  and  Sunday-school 
work,  having  served  often  as  superintendent  of 
the  latter.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  church 
have  been  far-reaching  and  effective,  and  his  life 
has  at  all  times  been  in  consistent  harmony  with 
his  professions.  Socially  he  is  connected  with 
Hathaway  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  the  former  he  has 
filled  all  of  the  positions,  including  that  of  com¬ 
mander.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  in  Galena  township,  and  has  ever 
been  deeply  interested  in  its  promotion  and 
growth.  A  self-made  man,  he  is  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  for 
it  has  been  due  to  his  force  of  character,  his  per¬ 
sistent  and  earnest  purpose  and  his  laudable  am- 
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bition  that  he  has  gained  a  place  among  the  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  of  his  county,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  maintained  an  untarnished  name. 

THEODORE  ARMITAGE  is  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Mexican  war.  There  are  few 
survivors  of  that  struggle  in  this  country,  and  all 
honor  is  due  to  the  venerable  men  who  were  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  American  cause  in  that  struggle. 
Mr.  Armitage  certainly  deserves  mention  in  this 
volume  not  alone  because  he  is  the  survivor  of  the 
Mexican  war,  but  also  because  of  the  active  and 
helpful  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  upbuilding  of  LaPorte  county.  He  is 
a  native  of  Athens  county,  Ohio,  born  October 
29,  1827,  and  is  the  fifth  in  the  family  of  twelve 
children,  ten  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  were 
born  to  John  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Herrold)  Armi¬ 
tage. 

His  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
in  1798,  and  his  death  occurred  in  August,  1844. 
He  was  a  very  active  man  in  business  life,  in  the 
early  days  engaged  in  teaming,  using  a  four-horse 
team  and  a  large  wagon  in  order  to  transport 
goods  from  place  to  place — this  being  at  a  period 
antedating  the  introduction  of  railroads.  He  fre¬ 
quently  hauled  stone  and  coal  from  the  Hocking 
valley,  and  also  hay.  Although  his  educational 
privileges  were  limited,  he  was  a  man  of  good 
practical  ideas,  and  displayed  marked  common 
sense  in  his  business  affairs  and  in  other  relations 
of  life.  For  eighteen  years  he  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  he  married  more  couples  than 
any  minister  of  his  locality.  He  belonged  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  served  as  one  of  its 
class-leaders  and  lived  in  harmony  with  his  pro¬ 
fessions.  In  early  days  he  operated  a  flatboat 
on  the  Hocking  river,  making  trips  to  the  Ohio 
and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 
He  possessed  marked  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
could  make  something  from  almost  nothing.  In 
early  times  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Home 
Militia,  and  was  an  active  factor  in  many  de¬ 
partments  of  life  bearing  upon  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress  of  his  community.  His  wife 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  died  in 
1873  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Both  were 
interred  in  Wolf  Plain  cemetery  in  Athens  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  mark 
their  last  resting  place.  Of  their  children  four 
are  yet  living,  Theodore  being  the  eldest.  The 
others  are  Hiram,  who  is  a  retired  farmer  resid¬ 
ing  in  Athens,  Ohio ;  Henry,  who  also  followed 
agricultural  pursuits  and  is  now  living  retired  in 
Earlville,  Iowa;  and  Granville  M.,  who  is  inter¬ 


ested  in  the  oil  industry  under  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  making  his  home  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  All 
of  the  brothers  have  prospered  in  their  under¬ 
takings,  becoming  well-to-do  business  men. 

Theodore  Armitage  was  reared  in  the  usual 
manner  of  farmer  lads  of  his  age  and  locality, 
and  when  but  a  youth  worked  in  the  fields,  eariv 
becoming  familiar  with  the  arduous  task  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  cultivating  new  land.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  shoemaker’s  trade,  but  the  following  year  he 
put  aside  business  and  personal  considerations  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  government  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  war,  enlist¬ 
ing  in  Company  E,  Second  Ohio  Regi¬ 
ment,  under  Captain  McLean.  With  his 
company  he  went  to  camp  at  Cincinnati,  and 
afterward  went  down  the  Mississippi  river  to 
New  Orleans  and  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
La  Brazos,  Texas.  He  thence  proceeded  up  the 
Rio  Grande  and  crossed  the  river  into  Mexico 
under  General  Taylor,  who  was  afterward  termed 
old  “Rough  and  Ready.”  Mr.  Armitage  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  where  one 
hundred  and  fifty  American  soldiers  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans,  but  re¬ 
enforcements  came  to  their  aid  and  the  enemy  was 
defeated.  Mr.  Armitage  served  for  thirty-six 
days  longer  than  his  term  of  enlistment,  and  then 
received  an  honorable  discharge  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1847. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Athens,  Ohio,  he 
there  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
when  he  came  to  LaPorte  count y,  Indiana,  with 
his  brother,  and  began  working  at  the  shoemaker’s 
trade,  following  this  pursuit  until  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Araminta  M.  Clyboum,  the  wedding  being 
celebrated  on  the  2d  of  August,  1849.  ^rs- 
Armitage  was  born  March  22,  1832,  in  Xew 
Durham  township,  being  a  daughter  of  the  hon¬ 
ored  pioneer  settler,  Henley  Clyboum,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Armitage  were  students  in  the  old-time 
log  schoolhouses  such  as  were  common  in  the 
western  section  of  the  country  at  an  early  day. 
He  attended  school  at  an  early  time  in  an  old  shoe 
shop,  on  another  occasion  in  an  abandoned  house, 
and  at  one  time  school  was  held  even  in  a  bam, 
in  which  the  farmer  was  putting  in  hay  and  grain. 
He  studied  from  Smiley’s  arithmetic  and  the 
New  Testament.  Mrs.  Armitage  obtained  her 
education  in  the  school  not  unlike  the  school  de¬ 
scribed.  There  were  greased  paper  windows,  and 
the  writing  desk  was  formed  bv  a  long  board  laid 
upon  pins  driven  into  the  walls.  The  benches 
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were  made  of  slabs  placed  upon  wooden  logs,  and 
they  were  made  so  high  that  the  children’s  feet 
could  not  touch  the  floor.  The  buildings  were 
heated  by  an  immense  fireplace  in  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  chimney  was  made  of  mud  and 
sticks.  Everything  was  very  primitive,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  were  very  inferior  as  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  teacher 
taught  little  save  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  the  school  was  conducted  on  the  subscription 
plan. 

Mrs.  Armitage  has  spent  almost  her  entire  life 
in  LaPorte  county  and  has  seen  its  marvelous  de¬ 
velopment  from  early  pioneer  times,  watching  its 
wonderful  progress  as  it  has  kept  pace  with  the 
national  improvement.  She  can  remember  when 
there  were  no  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  and 
when  there  was  no  railroad  in  the  county,  when 
the  homes  of  the  settlers  were  widely  scattered, 
when  the  now  thriving  towns  and  cities  were  but 
mere  villages  or  perhaps  had  not  been  founded. 
She  has  seen  many  Pottawottomie  Indians,  the 
red  men  frequently  visiting  at  her  father's  home. 
Her  uncle,  Joseph  H.  Benedict,  made  the  first 
coffin  in  which  an  Indian  was  buried  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  Wabash  Railroad  now 
crosses  the  old  cemetery  of  pioneer  times.  She 
has  seen  deer,  bears  and  wolves  in  the  county, 
and  there  was  much  wild  game  including  prairie 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Many  a  time  has  Mrs. 
Armitage  ridden  to  church  behind  an  old  ox 
team — Buck  and  Bright — in  the  early  dav.  Her 
maternal  grandmother  was  Mrs.  Miriam  Waldron 
Benedict,  and  it  was  she  who  named  New  Durham 
township,  calling  it  after  the  village  of  Durham  in 
Greene  county,  New  York,  in  which  she  had 
previously  lived.  Mrs.  Armitage  is  now  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  and  is  the  oldest  living  native 
daughter  of  the  county.  She  has  a  remarkable 
memory  concerning  early  events  in  LaPorte 
county.  She  can  relate  many  interesting  incidents 
in  pioneer  life  and  tell  accurately  the  way  in  which 
progress  was  accomplished  here  and  most  of  the 
events  which  have  formed  the  history  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armitage  began  their  domestic 
life,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  in  Westville, 
which  town  had  been  founded  by  her  father,  and 
there  they  resided  until  1855,  when  they  went  to 
Clinton  county,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Armitage  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1863.  He 
then  returned  to  Westville,  where  he  and  his 
worthy  wife  have  since  resided.  His  political 
support  in  early  life  was  given  to  the  Whig  party, 
and  he  voted  for  General  Zachary  Taylor.  He 


cast  his  first  Republican  vote  for  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont,  the  pioneer  candidate  of  the  party,  and 
voted  for  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Blaine,  McKinley  and 
the  other  candidates  of  the  national  organization. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  county  and  state 
conventions,  but  has  never  sought  office,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  devote  his  attention  to  business  affairs. 
His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
LaPorte,  and  to  the  support  of  the  church  Mr. 
Armitage  contributes.  Both  he  and  his  wife  en¬ 
joy  the  unqualified  respect  of  all  who  know  them. 
For  fifty-four  years  they  have  traveled  life’s 
journey  together,  sharing  with  each  other  the 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  adversity  and  prosperity 
which  come  to  all.  They  have  ever  lived  so  as  to 
win  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  their  life  record  furnishes  many  examples 
well  worthy  of  emulation.  Their  minds  bear  the 
impress  of  the  historic  annals  of  the  county,  and 
few  people  are  better  informed  concerning  pioneer 
times  in  this  section  of  the  state  than  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Armitage. 

FRANK  C.  FOLANT,  who  is  a  well  known 
contractor  of  LaPorte,  was  born  at  Kingston, 
New  York,  in  1855.  His  father,  Egbert  J.  Folant, 
was  a  native  of  Kingston  and  was  a  son  of  Phillip 
Folant,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1778,  and  who  was  of  Holland  Dutch 
parentage,  being  a  direct  descendant  of  Anneke 
Jans,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  and  once  owned 
the  site  on  which  Trinity  church  now  stands. 
Egbert  J.  Folant  became  a  carpenter,  learning 
the  trade  in  early  life,  and  believing  that  he 
might  have  better  business  opportunities  in  the 
west  he  made  his  way  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  lo¬ 
cating  in  Beloit.  There  he  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
tracting  and  building,  being  identified  with  the 
building  interests  of  that  city  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1875.  In  the  Civil  war 
he  belonged  to  the  Pioneer  Corps,  and  was  a 
master  mechanic,  serving  throughout  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  preserve  the  Union.  In  early  manhood 
he  wedded  Nancy  Eaton,  who  was  born  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  New  York,  and  since  her  husband’s  death 
she  has  made  her  home  with  her  children. 

Frank  C.  Folant  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  having  obtained 
a  good  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Beloit 
and  in  Beloit  College.  His  liberal  intellectual 
training  well  fitted  him  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  a  business  career.  He  worked  with  his  father 
at  the  carpenter’s  trade  until  the  latter’s  death, 
and  then,  in  1875,  came  to  LaPorte,  where  he  has 
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now  resided  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  continued  to  follow  carpentering  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  others  until  1888,  when  he  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  building  contractor,  and  as  such  has  con¬ 
structed  a  large  number  of  buildings  in  LaPorte, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  residences  of 
E.  E.  Weir,  Joseph  Schnewind,  E.  C.  Howe, 
James  Long,  Louis  Overich,  Judge  Richter,  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Allen,  George  D.  Lay  and  Rev.  E.  D. 
Daniels.  He  also  built  the  LaPorte  high  school, 
the  Episcopal  church,  the  plant  of  the  LaPorte 
Carriage  Company  and  rebuilt  the  Niles  &  Scott 
wheel  factory.  A  number  of  the  good  store  Build¬ 
ings  of  the  city  likewise  stand  as  monuments  to 
his  skill  and  handiwork  in  this  direction,  and 
many  residences  and  cottages  have  been  built  by 
him.  Some  of  the  construction  work  which  he 
has  done  outside  of  the  city  of  LaPorte  include 
the  peristyle  in  the  park  on  the  lake  front  at 
Michigan  City,  a  beautiful  piece  of  architectural 
work.  He  also  built  the  residence  of  Charles 
Porter  in  Michigan  City  at  a  cost  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  other  leading  buildings 
there.  He  took  up  and  executed  the  contracts 
for  a  number  of  buildings  in  Lacrosse,  LaPorte 
county,  being  engaged  in  building  operations 
there  for  nearly  two  years.  He  also  erected  a  fine 
building  at  Hanna,  and  installed  fire-proofing  for 
fire  protection  in  the  large  plant  of  the  LaPorte 
Carriage  Company,  including  automatic  fire  doors 
and  a  complete  fire  protection  system.  In  1903 
he  built  the  addition  of  three  stories,  one  hun¬ 
dred  by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  to  the  La¬ 
Porte  woolen  mills. 

Mr.  Folant  was  married  in  LaPorte  in  1881 
to  Miss  Ella  O.  Willard,  and  they  now  have  one 
daughter,  Bessie.  Mr.  Folant  is  president  of  the 
local  lodge  of  Samaritans,  having  several  times 
been  re-elected  to  this  position.  His  wife  and 
daughter  hold  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  all  are  well  known  in  this  city,  hav- 
ing  gained  friendship  and  favor  among  their 
large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

ALFRED  W.  LEEDS,  deceased,  was  born 
in  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey,  January  7,  1824.  It 
is  said  that  the  Leeds  family  was  founded  in  the 
United  States  by  two  brothers  who  crossed  tRe 
Atlantic  from  the  city  of  Leeds,  England,  and 
settled  in  New  Jersey.  They  owned  a  great  deal 
of  land  at  Atlantic  City  and  in  that  locality.  It 
was  to  Thomas  Leeds,  one  of  these  brothers,  that 
Alfred  W.  Leeds  traces  his  ancestry.  This 
Thomas  Leeds  was  of  English  birth  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  home  in  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey, 


probably  in  the  year  1677.  He  was  bom  about 
1620  and  died  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  twice 
married,  ere  he  left  England,  and  afterward  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  6th  of  August. 
1678,  his  second  union  being  with  Margaret  Col¬ 
lier,  of  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania.  His  widow 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1705,  and  her  will  bears 
date  June  18,  1703.  In  his  will,  which  was  dated 
September  13,  1686,  Thomas  Leeds  bequeathed 
“all  of  his  houses”  and  lands  in  Shrewsbury  to 
his  loving  wife  Margaret  during  her  life,  and 
after  her  death  to  his  son  Daniel. 

This  Daniel  Leeds  was  the  paternal  grand¬ 
father  of  Alfred  W.  Leeds.  Offley  Leeds  the 
son  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  be¬ 
came  a  dealer  in  real  estate  and  a  capitalist.  In 
the  year  1835  he  emigrated  westward  to  Indiana, 
and  established  his  home  in  Michigan  City  when 
it  was  but  a  small  town  and  when  the  state  was 
yet  regarded  as  a  frontier  district.  He  bought 
considerable  land  in  this  locality,  and  as  prices 
advanced  because  of  the  growth  of  the  state  he 
became  quite  wealthy.  He  wedded  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Ridgeway,  also  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and 
a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Judith  Ridgeway, 
who  were  born  in  that  state  of  English  lineage, 
and  who  became  early  settlers  of  LaPorte  county, 
establishing  their  home  near  the  city  of  LaPorte. 
where  they  spent  their  remaining  days,  passing 
away  when  well  advanced  in  years.  The  home 
of  Offley  and  Charlotte  (Ridgeway) Leeds  was 
blessed  with  three  children :  Alfred  W. ;  Caro¬ 
line  C.,  the  deceased  wife  of  A.  T.  Vreeland :  and 
Walter  O.,  who  has  also  passed  away  and  who  is 
represented  on  another  page  of  this  work.  The 
parents  have  also  departed  this  life.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Friends’  church,  and  exercised 
a  strong  influence  in  the  moral  development  of 
the  community  as  well  as  upon  the  material  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  portion  of  the  state. 

Alfred  W.  Leeds  was  a  lad  of  only  about 
eleven  summers  when  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  he  was  reared  to 
manhood  in  Michigan  City,  where  he  attended 
the  common  schools.  He  followed  in  his  father’s 
footsteps  as  a  real  estate  dealer  and  land  agent, 
and  to  that  business  devoted  his  energies  through¬ 
out  his  entire  life.  His  business  capability,  his 
executive  force,  his  keen  foresight  and  his  hon¬ 
orable  dealings  were  factors  in  his  success,  and 
while  advancing  his  individual  interests  he  also 
promoted  the  general  prosperity  through  his  real 
estate  operations. 

Mr.  Leeds  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Minnie  Lell,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Christina 
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Lell.  Her  parents  were  natives  of  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  and  in  the  year  1854  the  father  came 
to  America  with  his  family,  locating  in  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  where  he  died  soon  afterward.  His  wife 
survived  him  until  1875,  passing  away  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years.  They  were  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  In  their  family  were  thir¬ 
teen  children,  ten  sons  and  three  daughters,  of 
whom  three  are  now  living:  William,  of  Ne¬ 
braska;  Minnie,  the  widow  of  Alfred  W.  Leeds  ; 
and  Henrietta,  the  widow  of  George  Smith,  of 
Michigan  City. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leeds :  Eva,  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  Z.  Cole,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland,  by  'whom  she  has  one  son, 
Howard  Leeds;  Alfred,  who  married  Catherine 
Dfonnelly,  and,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
Donnelly  and  Mary  Alice,  resides  in  Michigan 
City :  Julia  A.,  the  wife  of  Samuel  James  Taylor, 
of  Michigan  City,  by  whom  she  has  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Margery  and  Julia;  Arthur  L.,  who  is  a 
practicing  physician  ;  William,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years;  Frank  R.,  a  physician  of 
Chicago,  who  married  Florence  Clark,  of  Chazy, 
New  York ;  and  Alice  Mae,  who  resides  at  home. 

Alfred  W.  Leeds  passed  away  November  23, 
1883.  He  was  a  Republican  in  his  political  views, 
and  was  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  community.  His  life  was  honorable,  his  ac¬ 
tions  manly  and  sincere  and  his  worth  well  mer¬ 
ited  the  high  regard  which  was  uniformly  given 
him.  His  widow,  who  still  survives  him,  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  has 
many  warm  friends  in  this  community. 

C.  H.  HARRIS  is  the  owner  of  a  farm  on 
section  25,  Wills  township,  comprising  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  acres,  and  in  addition  to  this 
he  owns  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  at 
Sauktown  and  ten  acres  of  timber  land.  His  pos¬ 
sessions  have  been  well  earned  through  continu¬ 
ous  labor  guided  by  sound  business  judgment. 
He  was  born  in  Center  township,  LaPorte  county, 
October  10,  1849,  and  a  son  °f  David  and  Ro¬ 
sanna  (Curran)  Harris,  the  former  a  native  of 
Canada  and  the  latter  of  Ireland,  whence  she  was 
brought  across  the  Atlantic  when  but  six  weeks 
old,  her  parents  landing  in  New  York.  They 
afterward  went  to  Michigan  as  pioneers  of  that 
state,  and  Mrs.  Harris  was  reared  there.  David 
Harris  remained  in  Canada  until  his  removal  to 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  1837.  He  found 
here  a  pioneer  region  in  which  the  early  settlers 
had  just  begun  the  work  of  improvement  and 
progress  that  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 


splendid  county  which  we  find  to-day.  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  located  in  the  city  and  conducted  a  cooper 
shop  for  a  time.  He  later  traded  his  house  and 
lot  for  forty  acres  of  land  about  three  miles  north 
of  LaPorte,  where  is  now  situated  the  Home 
brick  yard.  Mr.  Harris  was  the  first  manufac¬ 
turer  of  brick  in  LaPorte  county.  He  ground 
his  clay  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  he  had  but  one 
man  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  new  en¬ 
terprise.  For  fifteen  years  he  remained  there, 
and  then  sold  his  business  to  Thomas  Mills  for 
eight  thousand  dollars.  His  trade  had  continu¬ 
ally  increased  and  he  had  enlarged  his  facilities 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  his  business. 
On  selling  his  brick  yard  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Rolling  Prairie  and  puchased  a  farm  upon 
which  he  continued  to  make  his  home  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  until  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party,  when  he 
became  one  of  its  stanch  advocates.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  rallies  which  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  thUwar,  and  he  contributed  generously  of  lfis 
means  to  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  which  were 
eventually  to  save  the  Union.  His  wife  died  when 
sixty-six  years  of  age.  David  Harris  was  twice 
married  his  first  union  having  been  with  Julia 
Russ,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  The  other,  Mrs.  Martha  Stoner, 
is  now  a  resident  of  Wills  township.  C.  H.  Har¬ 
ris  is  the  second  child  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  that  were  born  of  the  father's 
second  marriage. 

When  but  ten  years  of  age  he  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Wills  township,  where  he  has  since  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside.  He  obtained  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  lived  at  home  until  he 
reached  adult  age.  When  fourteen  years  of  age, 
however,  he  purchased  a  threshing  machine, 
which  he  operated  in  connection  with  the  clover 
huller  for  about  eight  years.  He  thus  early  dis¬ 
played  excellent  business  ability,  and  his  energy 
and  perseverance  combined  with  a  recognition 
of  opportunity  have  made  him  a  prosperous  and 
leading  farmer  of  his  community.  He  now  owns 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  on  his  home 
farm  together  with  more  than  two  hundred  acres 
elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  as  his  labors  have 
brought  to  him  a  good  financial  return  that  he  was 
enabled  to  buy  property. 

December  24,  1872,  Mr.  Harris  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Henrietta  Ingram,  a  native  of 
Wills  township,  born  November  6,  1850,  and  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Wagner)  Ing¬ 
ram.  They  at  once  began  their  domestic  life  upon 
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a  farm,  and  after  living  at  various  places  took 
up  their  abode  in  1875  on  section  25,  in  Wills 
township,  where  Mr.  Harris  purchased  his  pres¬ 
ent  homestead.  He  has  since  occupied  it.  Three 
living  children  graced  this  union,  and  they  have 
also  lost  four.  Those  who  still  survive  are  Bonita, 
who  was  given  the  name  of  the  first  Indian  girl 
born  in  California ;  Russell  P.  and  Harold.  Mr. 
Harris  holds  membership  with  LaPorte  Lodge 
No.  36,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  since  age  conferred  upon 
him  the  right  of  franchise  he  has  voted  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket. 

JOSHUA  WATSON,  whose  home  is  near 
LaPorte,  is  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  property 
which  has  been  acquired  by  his  own  well  directed 
efforts.  The  record  of  his  life  is  that  of  an  active, 
enterprising,  methodical  and  sagacious  business 
man,  who  has  bent  his  energies  to  the  honorable 
acquirement  of  a  comfortable  competence  for  him¬ 
self  and  family.  He  came  to  America  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  with  no  capital  started  out  in  a 
strange  land  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  path  to  prosperity.  His  youthful 
dreams  have  been  more  than  realized,  and  in  their 
happy  fulfillment  he  sees  the  fitting  reward  of 
his  earnest  toil. 

John  and  Mary  (Hewson)  Watson,  his  pa¬ 
rents,  were  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  July 
15,  l79°y  a°d  in  1789,  respectively,  and  both  died 
at  the  home  of  their  son  Joshua,  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  in  1875  and  October  27,  1876,  respectively. 
They  came  to  America  and  LaPorte  county  in 
1845.  They  had  five  children :  Mary,  born  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1818,  died  in  infancy;  Charlotte,  born 
May  1,  1819,  is  deceased;  William,  born  January 
1,  1820,  died  in  1855;  Mary,  born  May  13,  1824, 
is  deceased;  and  Joshua. 

Joshua,  the  youngest  and  only,  surviving  child 
of  his  parents,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
July  29,  1827,  and  his  education  and  early  train¬ 
ing  were  acquired  in  his  native  land.  On  coming 
to  LaPorte  county  in  1845  he  began  farming  on 
rented  land,  about  a  half  a  mile  from  his  present 
place,  and  his  start  was  made  with  his  foot  on  the 
lowermost  round  of  the  ladder  of  success.  Five 
or  six  years  later  he  had  progressed  so  far  as  to, 
be  able  to  buy  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
his  present  farm,  and  since  then  he  has  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  his  operations  as  farmer  and 
stock-raiser.  His  property  has  increased  till  he 
is  now  the  owner  of  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  as 
good  land  as  Scipio  township  possesses,  and  it  is 
all  managed  in  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  and 
profitable  manner. 


Mr.  Watson  first  married  Miss  Mary  Hannah 
O'Brien,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  who 
died  in  LaPorte  county.  Of  the  five  children  of 
this  union,  William,  Alary  Ella,  and  William 
Henry  diecf  in  infancy,  Edwin,  bom  December  14, 
1859,  died  April  21,  1867,  and  the  only  one  now 
living  is  Millie,  who  was  born  Alarch  27,  1862, 
and  who  makes  her  home  in  Chicago. 

January  1,  1873,  Mr.  Watson  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Fildes,  who  was  bom  in 
Media,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  4, 
1843,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Powell) 
Fildes,  the  former  of  the  Fildes  &  King  woolen 
mills  of  LaPorte.  John  Fildes  was  born  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  April  17,  1802,  and  died  May 
12,  1890.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  his  education  was 
self-acquired,  and  when  he  came  to  Pennsylvania 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  all  his  savings  of  the  previous  years.  He 
was  an  industrious  and  honorable  man,  and  be¬ 
came  successful.  In  1864  he  brought  his  family 
to  LaPorte  county,  and  continued  here  in  the  man- 
#  ufacturing  business  till  his  death.  He  was  a 
stanch  Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  England,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  English  Society  of  St.  George.  His  wife 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  stock, 
but  was  devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  were  twelve  children  in  the 
Fildes  family,  and  of  the  seven  now  living,  Ann 
is  the  'widow  of  William  Crawford,  who  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  LaPorte  county,  and  she  re¬ 
sides  in  New  York  city;  George  is  married  and 
lives  in  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Joseph  is  a  traveling 
salesman,  and  is  married ;  Samuel  has  a  lucrative 
position  as  traveling  machinist. 

Mrs.  Watson  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  coming  to  LaPorte  county 
took  a  course  in  a  select  school  in  LaPorte.  By 
her  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  Joshua  and  Jane,  twins,  were 
born  in  1873,  and  the  former  died  in  infancy  and 
the  latter  in  1876 ;  Albert  Edward,  bom  December 
20,  1875,  married  Lillie  AIcCormick  and  lives  on 
a  farm  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  his  fathers 
place;  Ralph  Buckley,  born  Alarch  31,  1878. 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1896  from  the  LaPorte 
high  school,  from  the  mechanical  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  Purdue  University  in  1900,  and  is 
now  stationed  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  as  special  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Alichigan  Southern 
Railroad;  and  Grace,  bom  August  30.  1881.  is  a 
graduate  of  the  LaPorte  high  school  in  the  class 
of  1899. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Watson's  home,  “Idlewild,” 
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was  formerly  called  the  J.  B.  Schandoney  farm, 
and  on  it  was  located  a  log  cabin  in  which  Mr. 
Schandoney  conducted  a  store,  from  which  he 
sold  goods  to  the  Indians,  who  were  still  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  vicinity.  The  house  is  built  after  the 
Virginia  style,  and  it  is  also  graced  by  the  cordial 
and  open  hospitality  of  the  south,  so  that  it  is  an 
attractive  center  for  many  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watson  have  traveled  a  great  deal,  he  having 
crossed  the  Atlantic  seven  times  and  she  four 
times.  They  were  at  the  Paris  exposition,  have 
been  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  in  many  pleasant 
ways  have  enjoyed  the  wealth  which  their  wise 
and  careful  management  in  other  years  accumu¬ 
lated.  They  were  also  at  the  Centennial  exposi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Among  the  large 
amount  of  bric-a-brac  and  souvenirs  of  their  ex¬ 
tensive  travels  which  adorn  their  home,  a  keep¬ 
sake  which  they  especially  esteem  is  a  paper  holder 
made  of  black  walnut,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
one  years  old,  and  was  a  present  to  Mrs.  Watson's 
father  at  his  baptism  in  England. 

Mr.  Watson-was  formerly  a  Democrat  in  poli¬ 
tics,  but  now  supports  the  Republican  party.  He 
and  his  wife  are  earnest  and  consistent  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Door  Vill¬ 
age,  and  he  is  a  trustee.  They  well  merit  the 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  it  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Watson  that  he  has  always  been  upright  and  hon¬ 
orable  in  his  dealings  with  men,  and  no  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  him  was  ever  misplaced. 

GEORGE  TAPPAN  is  a  native  son  of  La- 
Porte  county,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Ga¬ 
lena  township,  April  12,  1845.  He  resides  on 
section  28  of  the  same  township  and  is  a  well 
known  representative  of  agricultural  interests. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Stephen  Tappan,  was 
bom  in  Connecticut  and  served  his  country  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  death  occurred 
in  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  when  he  was 
about  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

Julia.  C.  Tappan,  the  father  of  George  Tappan, 
was  born  in  Onondaga  county  and  there  spent 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  As  a  com¬ 
panion  and  helpmate  for  life's  journey  he  chose 
Miss  Philura  Marshall,  a  native  of  the  same  coun¬ 
ty  and  a  daughter  of  Noah  Marshall,  whose  birth 
likewise  occurred  there.  Her  father  came  to  La- 
Porte  county  in  pioneer  times,  and  at  his  death 
was  buried  in  one  of  the  cemeteries  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  It  was  in  the  year  1836  that 
the  parents  of  our  subject  emigrated  westward 
and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  pioneer  residents  of 


LaPorte  county.  There  were  few  settlers  here, 
and  the  work  of  civilization  and  improvement 
seemed  scarcely  begun,  for  the  land  was  wild, 
the  streams  unbridged,  the  forests  uncut.  There 
had  been  few  roads  made,  and  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  Mr.  Tappan  secured  his  land  from  the 
government  at  the  usual  price  of  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre,  selecting  a  tract  in  Galena  town¬ 
ship.  He  built  a  log  cabin  and  improved  his  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres,  clearing  away  the  trees 
and  planting  his  crops,  which  in  course  of  time 
brought  forth  good  harvests.  For  four  years  he 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  serving  in  the 
Forty-eighth  Indiana  Infantry  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Sherman.  He  was  made  a  ser¬ 
geant  of  his  company,  and  in  many  a  hotly  con¬ 
tested  battle  displayed  his  loyalty  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Becoming  a  Republican  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  party,  he  continued  to  give  it  his  sup¬ 
port  until  his  death,  and  in  an  early  day  served 
as  trustee  of  his  township.  He  held  membership 
with  the  New  Light  or  Christian  church,  and 
lived  an  earnest  Christian  life  worthy  the  esteem 
so  uniformly  given  him.  His  wife  died  at  the 
age  of  seventv-three  years.  In  their  family  were 
six  sons  and  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  died 
at  the  age  of  a  year,  another  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  while  the  others  reached  years  of  maturity. 

George  Tappan,  who  is  the  fourth  child  and 
third  son,  was  reared  in  his  native  township  and 
pursued  a  common  school  education.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  home  through  the  period  of  his  minor¬ 
ity  and  assisted  in  the  operation  of  the  old  home 
farm.  He  then  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  working  by  the  month  for  about  six 
years.  In  1871  he  went  across  the  plains  with  a 
herd  of  cattle,  spending  a  year  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  after  which  he  returned  to  Galena 
township. 

In  1877  Mr.  Tappan  was  married  to  Miss 
Persis  Keefer,  a  native  of  Huron  county,  Ohio, 
where  she  was  reared.  Her  parents  were  John 
and  Mary  (Starr)  Keefer.  The  young  couple  at 
once  located  on  the  farm  known  as  the  Joe 
Francis  property,  and  there  they  have  lived  fot 
twenty-seven  years.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  sons  and  a  daughter:  Frank  S.,  Willis  K., 
Frederick  A.  and  Mary  F.  All  were  born  on 
the  farm  where  they  still  reside,  and  where  Mr. 
Tappan  is  now  engaged  in  general  agricultural 
pursuits.  Year  after  year  be  plows  his  land, 
plants  his  fields  and  in  the  autumn  harvests  good* 
crops,  winning  the  sure  reward  of  earnest,  per¬ 
sistent  and  honorable  labor.  He  is  a  stanch  Re- 
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publican,  and  his  fellow  townsmen,  recognizing 
his  worth  and  ability,  have  called  him  to  public 
office.  For  six  years  he  filled  the  position  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  has  always  lived  in 
Galena  township,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
public  affairs  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  because 
there  has  been  naught  in  his  life  record  deserving 
a  strong  condemnation. 

WILLIAM  SCOTT  FISHER,  D.  D.  S. 
Dentistry  can  be  said  to  be  almost  unique  among 
the  professions  in  that  it  demands  three  qualifi¬ 
cations,  first,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  science,  second,  particular  me¬ 
chanical  skill,  and,  third,  a  financial  ability  en¬ 
abling  one  to  so  direct  his  efforts  that  success  will 
attend  them.  In  all  these  peculiarities  Dr.  Fisher 
is  well  qualified,  and  he  stands  to-day  as  one  of 
the  successful  representatives  of  his  chosen  call¬ 
ing  in  LaPorte. 

He  was  born  in  Kewanee,  Illinois,  in  1867, 
and  is  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Margaret  (Scott) 
Fisher.  His  father  was  born  in  Germany  and 
was  reared  and  educated  in  that  country,  but 
when  a  young  man  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the 
new  world  and  located  in  Kewanee,  Illinois. 
There  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business  and 
prospered  in  his  undertakings  so  that  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1878,  he  left  his  family 
in  very  comfortable  financial  circumstances.  His 
wife  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  of 
Scotch  lineage.  Her  death  also  occurred  in  Ke¬ 
wanee. 

At  the  usual  age  Dr.  Fisher  entered  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  pursued  his  studies  in  his  native 
town  for  some  time.  As  a  boy  he  manifested 
great  liking  for  mechanics,  and  in  early  youth 
desired  to  become  a  machinist.  To  this  end 
he  partially  learned  the  trade  in  the  works  of  the 
Western  Tube  Company  at  Kewanee,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  entered  the  office  of  that  concern,  hold¬ 
ing  a  lucrative  position  there  for  some  time.  As 
the  years  advanced,  however,  his  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  a  life  vocation  changed,  and  he  decided  to 
take  up  the  study  of  dentistry,  receiving  his  train¬ 
ing  for  the  profession  in  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  He  first  practiced  in  La¬ 
Porte  in  1886,  and  has  since  remained 

here  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of 

two  years  spent  in  dental  work  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  He  is  thoroughly  profic¬ 

ient,  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his 
science  and  is  most  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  instruments  with  which  dental  work  is  per¬ 
formed.  He  has  also  won  success  from  a  finan¬ 


cial  standpoint,  and  well  merits  the  liberal  patron¬ 
age  now  accorded  him. 

In  LaPorte,  in  1890,  was  celebrated  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Dr.  Fisher  and  Miss  Lilly  Way,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  and  Anna  Helen  (Brown)  Way. 
Her  father  was  a  prominent  old-time  resident  of 
this  city,  her  grandfather,  Seth  Way,  having 
come  to  LaPorte  in  1834.  He  was  therefore  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  locality,  and  through 
his  well  conducted  business  affairs  became  a 
wealthy  man.  The  Doctor  is  especially  well 
known  in  Masonic  circles,  having  taken  all  of 
the  degrees  of  the  York  Rite,  while  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  he  has  attained  to  the  thirty-second  de¬ 
gree,  becoming  a  member  of  the  consistory.  He 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and 
in  his  life  exemplifies  the  teachings  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  concerning  mutual  helpfulness  and  broth¬ 
erly  kindness.  LaPorte’s  welfare  is  dear  to  him, 
and  in  the  city  where  he  has  now  long  made  his 
home  he  has  put  forth  effective  effort  for  public 
improvement  and  progress.  He  belongs  to  the 
Northern  Indiana  Dental  Society,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  number  of  local  insurance  orders 
and  with  the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

JOHN  H.  SHAFOR,  proprietor  of  the  Wee- 
land  Hotel  at  Michigan  City,  is  conducting  a 
hostelry  which  is  a  credit  to  the  city.  He  was 
born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  November  10,  1839, 
his  parents  being  Abraham  and  Maria  (Long) 
Shafor,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the 
latter  of  Ohio.  At  an  early  period  the  family 
was  established  in  the  east  and  Jacob  Shafor.  the 
grandfather  of  John  H.  Shafor,  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  whence  he  removed  to  Kentucky, 
making  the  journey  by  wagon  after  the  primitive 
manner  of  travel  of  that  day.  He  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  Ohio,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Butler 
county,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  days,  dying 
there  when  well  advanced  in  years.  He  always 
followed  agricultural  pursuits,  and  thus  provided 
for  his  family,  numbering  his  wife  and  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  family 
name  was  originally  spelled  Sheafor. 

Abraham  Shafor  was  a  lad  when  his  parents 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio.  He  berame  a 
carpenter,  and  for  some  time  was  identified  with 
building  operations,  but  later  turned  his  attention 
to  farming,  securing  a  tract  of  land  in  Butler 
county  about  three  miles  from  Middletown.  There 
he  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  throughout  his 
remaining  days.  During  the  early  settlement  of 
the  state  he  served  for  a  short  time  as  a  soldier. 
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He  had  wedded  Miss  Maria  Long,  who  was 
bom  in  Ohio  and  was  a  daughter  of  Gideon  Long, 
who  was  also  bom  in  that  state.  Gideon  Long 
likewise  carried  on  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  he 
had  reached  old  age  when  called  to  his  final  rest. 
His  family  numbered  four  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  There  were  five  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abraham  Shafor,  namely:  David,  who  is 
living  in  Arkansas;  Alfred  and  William,  both 
deceased ;  John  H. ;  and  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Daniel 
Helwig,  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  father  at¬ 
tended  the  old-school  Baptist  church,  of  which 
his  wife  was  a  member.  He  voted  with  the 
Democracy  and  was  interested  in  the  growth  and 
success  of  his  party.  His  death  resulted  from 
the  kick  of  a  horse  when  he  was  about  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  in  1855.  and  his  wife  passed  away 
when  about  the  same  age,  dying  in  1875. 

John  H.  Shafor  was  reared  to  manhood  upon 
his  father's  farm  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  in  field  and  meadow  until  he  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  all  the  duties  and  labors  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist.  His  education 
was  obtained  in  the  district  schools,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  at  home  until  his  father’s  death,  after 
which  he  worked  in  the  store  owned  by  his 
brother  David  in  the  village  of  Amanda,  there 
spending  three  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  returned  to  the  farm,  and  the  brothers 
worked  together  in  the  operation  of  the  place 
for  two  years.  The  farm  was  then  sold  to  his 
brother-in-law,  in  whose  employ  he  continued 
for  about  two  years,  when  on  account  of  impaired 
health  he  went  to  Minnesota,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  benefited  thereby.  For  a  year  and  a, 
half  he  continued  in  that  state,  and  then  returned 
to  Ohio,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  grocery 
store  in  Middletown  for  two  years.  He  next 
engaged  in  clerking  in  a  hotel,  which  was  his 
first  experience  along  the  line  of  business  to 
which  he  now  devotes  his  energies.  Going  from 
Ohio  to  California  and  afterward  to  Arizona,  he 
served  in  the  latter  state  as  local  agent  for  the 
California  &  Arizona  Stage  Company  for  a  short 
time.  Following  his  return  to  Middletown,  Ohio, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  a 
while,  subsequently  embarked  in  the  wholesale 
notion  business,  which  he  continued  from  1867 
until  1870.  He.  then  again  engaged  in  clerking 
at  a  hotel,  and  his  next  step  was  taken  as  a  miner 
in  Colorado,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
In  1893  Mr.  Shafor  engaged  in  thq  hotel  busi¬ 
ness  in  Sterling,  Illinois,  as  proprietor  of  the 
Gault  House,  conducting  it  successfully  until 
1901.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1903,  he  took  charge 


of  the  Vreeland  Hotel  in  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
as  its  proprietor,  and  is  conducting  it  along  pro¬ 
gressive  lines. 

In  April,  1891,  Mr.  Shafor  was  married  to 
Miss  Ella  F.  Dugan,  a  daughter  of  Patrick  Du¬ 
gan.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  is  an  estimable  lady  who  has  gained 
many  friends  during  her  residence  in  Michigan 
City.  Mr.  Shafor  belongs  to  Jefferson  Lodge, 
No.  90,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  also 
to  Middletown  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  formerly 
to  Reed  Commandery,  K.  T.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
but  is  now  affiliated  with  Sterling  Commandery 
of  Sterling,  Illinois.  Where  questions  of  na¬ 
tional  interests  are  involved  he  votes  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  at  local  elections  where 
there  is  no  political  issue  before  the  people  he 
gives  his  support  to  the  men  whom  he  thinks 
best  qualified  for  office,  regardless  of  party  affili¬ 
ations. 

JOHN  J.  ACKERMAN.  From  an  early 
period  in  the  development  of  LaPorte  county 
John  J.  Ackerman  has  resided  within  its  borders, 
his  home  being  on  sectioin  30,  Hudson  township. 
He  was  born  in  Allegheny  city,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  1 6th  of  July,  1836,  and  was  a  son  of  John 
and  Mrs.  (Himelroyd)  Ackerman.  His  father 
died  when  our  subject  was  but  five  years  of  age. 
and  little  is  known  concerning  the  family  history, 
save  that  he  was  an  extensive  builder  and  con¬ 
tractor.  He  was  born  either  in  Germany,  or  his 
parents  were  natives  of  that  country,  and  his  wife 
also  died  during  the  early  youth  of  their  son, 
John  J. 

Mr.  John  J.  Ackerman  is  the  third  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  sons,  and  being  left  early  an  orphan 
he  was  taken  to  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  when 
a  little  lad  of  about  five  years  old.  There  he  lived 
with  an  uncle  until  ten  years,  when  he  was  bound 
out  for  two  years  to  another  uncle.  After  serving 
for  that  period  he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
account,  although  very  young  to  thus  face  the 
world  and  its  heavy  responsibilities.  For  a  year 
he  was  employed  in  a  coal  mine,  and  then  went 
to  Warren,  Ohio,  where  he  secured  a  position 
on  the  railroad,  running  from  Warren  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  When  harvest  time  came  he  left  the  rail¬ 
road  service,  however,  and  became  employed  in 
the  fields.  When  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  started  westward,  making  his  way  first  to 
Coldwater,  Michigan,  and  afterward  to  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana.  Thence  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  where  he  began  earning  his  living  by 
chopping  wood.  In  this  wav  he  made  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  He  then  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  the  east,  where  he  remained 
until  the  following  autumn,  when  he  again  came 
to  La  Porte  county,  going  first  to  Cleveland  on 
horseback,  thence  by  boat  to  Chicago  and  after¬ 
ward  traveling  through  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
and  on  to  Indiana.  He  worked  by  the  month  as 
a  farm  hand  until  he  came  to  Hudson  township, 
when  he  began  chopping  wood.  In  this  way  he 
accumulated  four  hundred  dollars,  and  desirous 
of  having  a  home  of  his  own  he  invested  his 
capital  in  forty  acres  of  land.  All  of  this  money 
was  paid  upon  his  property  and  he  also  incurred 
an  indebtedness  of  four  hundred  dollars  by  the 
purchase. 

Wishing  a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life’s 
journey,  Mr.  Ackerman  chose  Miss  Mary  L. 
Robeson  and  following  their  marriage  he  built 
a  little  log  cabin  upon  his  forty  acres  of  land. 
He  at  once  began  to  clear  the  place,  and,  unaided, 
performed  the  arduous  task  of  cutting  away  the 
timber  and  preparing  the  land  for  the  plow.  In 
his  work  he  prospered  and  soon  made  enough  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  an  adjoining  tract  of  forty 
acres.  To  his  original  farm  he  kept  adding  until 
he  became  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  the  old  home  place,  and  he  also  owned 
at  one  time  in  addition  to  this  a  tract  of  eighty 
acres,  which  he  later  sold.  His  farm  is  well  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  property  is  the  visible  evidence 
of  his  life  of  thrift  and  industry. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  have  been  born 
six  children:  Jacob,  George,  Janie,  Miler,  Schuy¬ 
ler,  and  Henry,  who  died  in  infancy.  Jacob 
wedded  Miss  Emma  Leleider,  and  has  one  daugh¬ 
ter;  they  are  residents  of  LaPorte.  George,  a 
resident  of  Hudson  township,  wedded  Miss  Anna 
Miller  and  has  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Janie  wedded  Edward  Bean,  a  resident  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  has  one  daughter.  Miler,  a 
resident  of  South  Bend,  wedded  Miss  Lora 
Michael.  The  family  is  well  known  in  the 
county  and  Mr.  Ackerman  is  numbered  among 
the  early  settlers,  to  whom  can  be  attrib- 
uetd  much  of  the  substantial  upbuilding  and 
progress  of  this  section  of  the  state  because  they 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  pros¬ 
perity  has  been  builded.  In  citizenship  he  is  pub¬ 
lic-spirited,  taking  an  active  interest  in  many 
measures  for  the  public  good  and  largely  co-op¬ 
erating  in  the  work  of  general  improvement.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  township 
offices.  Truly  he  has  earned  the  proud  American 
title  of  a  self-made  man,  for  starting  out  in  life 


as  a  boy  empty-handed,  he  has  steadily  advanced 
and  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  his  path  have 
served  as  an  impetus  for  renewed  effort. 

JOHN  H.  BARKER.  That  Michigan  City 
has  become  an  important  manufacturing  and  in¬ 
dustrial  center  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
such  enterprising,  progressive  business  men  as 
John  H.  Barker,  the  president  of  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company.  He  was  bom  here  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1844,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Cordelia 
E.  (Collamer)  Barker.  The  ancestry  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  can  be  traced  back  to  Richard  Barker,  a  native 
of  England,  who  braved  the  dangers  incident  to 
an  ocean  voyage  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1643. 

Mr.  Barker’s  grandfather,  Stephen  Barker, 
was  a  native  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Wood,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  fam¬ 
ily.  By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer,  and  through 
the  tilling  of  the  soil  accumulated  a  comfortable 
competence.  He  was  an  excellent  representative 
of  the  thrifty  and  aristocratic  New  England  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  became  a  leading  and  influential 
resident  of  his  community,  where  he  served  for 
a  number  of  years  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
died  when  well  advanced  in  years.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Barker  was  also  a  native  of 
Massachusetts  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  families  of  that  section.  His  entire  life  was 
spent  in  the  east. 

John  Barker,  Sr.,  the  father  of  John  H.  Barker, 
was  bom  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  December 
16,  1814,  and  died  March  21,  1878.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  June  28,  1841,  to  Cordelia  E.  Collamer,  who 
was  born  at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county,  New 
York,  June  20,  1818,  and  died  December  24, 1894. 
John  Barker  was  reared  upon  a  farm  and 
acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Later  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  store  in 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1834  started 
westward,  spending  a  short  time  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  after  which  he  went  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
he  became  a  salesman  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
establishment  of  T.  &  W.  Parrott,  dealers  in  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware  and 
other  commodities.  His  salary  for  the  first  six 
months  was  not  definitely  fixed,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  if  he  could  fill  the  position  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  employers  he  would  be  paid  not  less  than 
twenty  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month.  The  position  was  just  what  he  sought,  for 
he  considered  it  an  excellent  schooling  for  him 
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in  business  matters,  so  he  courageously  under¬ 
took  the  work  with  the  hope  of  pleasing  his  em¬ 
ployers  and  gaining  valuable  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  business  for  himself.  He  attended  strictly  to 
his  duties,  shunned  evil  companions  and  saved  his 
money.-  Dayton  was  thirteen  hundred  miles  from 
his  old  home,  and  he  met  few  people  while  there 
whom  he  had  known  in  the  east.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Dayton  he  was  advised  not  to  go  any 
further  west,  which  advice  he  thought  unneces¬ 
sary,  having  already  determined  upon  that  course. 

After  a  time,  however,  desiring  to  engage  in 
business  for  himself,  he  decided  to  venture 
further  west,  and  in  the  spring  of  1836  he  came  to 
Michigan  City,  where  he  engaged  in  general  mer¬ 
chandising  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carter  & 
Barker  for  several  years.  A  change  in  the  part¬ 
nership  caused  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Barker 
&  Best,  and  later  Mr.  Barker  was  alone  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1852  the  firm  be¬ 
came  Barker  &  De  Wolfe,  which  continued  but  a 
short  time.  He  then  retired  from  merchandising 
and  began  buying  grain,  conducting  an  elevator, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  shipment 
building  the  west  pier  in  the  harbor,  which  was  the 
second  one  built  in  Michigan  City,  the  one  on  the 
east  side  having  been  built  by  Chauncey  B.  Blair. 
Mr.  John  Barker  engaged  in  shipping  grain  in  the 
summer  seasons  and  packed  pork  in  the  winter 
months,  being  thus  engaged  until  about  1855, 
when  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  car  works 
under  the  firm  name  of  Haskell,  Barker  &  Ald¬ 
ridge,  which  firm  continued  until  about  i860, 
when  Messrs.  Haskell  and  Barker  purchased  their 
partner’s  interest.  This  business  style  was  main¬ 
tained  until  1871,  when  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company  was  formed.  In  1867  Mr.  Haskell  re¬ 
moved  to  Chicago  and  there  resided  until  his 
death.  In  1869  Mr.  Barker  also  moved  to  that 
city,  where  he  died,  at  tfte  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
Mr.  Haskell  was  the  president  of  the  company  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1883,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by 
John  H.  Barker,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been 
general  manager. 

In  his  political  views  John  Barker,  Sr.,  was 
first  a  Whig  and  afterward  a  Republican.  He 
and  his  wife  attended  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church  of  Chicago  and  contributed  generously  to 
its  support.  In  their  family  were  four  sons  and  a 
daughter:  John  H.,  the  eldest,  born  in  Michigan 
City,  September  11,  1842,  died  in  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  August  9,  1843.  The  second  son  was  also 
named  John  H.  and  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
George  Tyler  Barker,  born  November  3,  1846, 
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died  February  24,  1852.  Wallace  C.,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1848,  became  a  wholesale  iron  mer¬ 
chant  of  Chicago,  and  was  drowned  June  1,  1878, 
when  yachting  near  Kenwood,  Illinois,  being  then 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  married  Jessie  O. 
Norton,  and  they  had  two  children :  Norton  W., 
born  January  30,  1875 ;  and  Anna  O.,  born 
November  25,  1876.  Anna  S.,  born  January  7, 
1855,  is  the  present  wife  of  Frederick  C.  Austin, 
of  Chicago.  She  first,  became  the  wife  of  John 
W.  Ogden,  of  Chicago,  married  May  9,  1876,  and 
their  children  were  Marion,  bom  July  22,  1878; 
and  Wesley,  born  September  18,  1885.  John  W. 
Ogden  died  August  27,  1885,  and  on  the  nth 
of  May,  1887,  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
Frederick  C.  Austin. 

John  H.  Barker,  who  is  now  the  president  of 
the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  resided  in 
Michigan  City  until  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
during  that  time  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  here,  and  then  spent  two  years 
and  a  half  as  a  student  in  Racine  College,  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin.  When  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  wholesale 
sugar  warehouse,  owned  by  J.  H.  Dunham,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  shipping  clerk.  Later  he  began 
working  for  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Pollard 
&  Doane,  and  on  leaving  that  employ  went  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  on  his  own  account, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  &  Barker,  his  part¬ 
ner  being  Lafayette  Smith.  After  a  year  he  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Smith’s  interest  and  was  alone  in 
business  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  returned 
to  Chicago  and  formed  a  partnership  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Meeker  &  Barker,  which  continued  up  to  1869. 
Then  he  came  to  Michigan  City  and  entered  the 
car  works,  of  which  his  father  was  part  owner. 
In  1871  he  was  made  general  manager,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  such  until  elected  president  in  1883, 
in  which  office  he  has  since  served.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  company  was  engaged  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  passenger  and  sleeping  cars,  but  in  1873 
they  discontinued  the  passenger  car  equipment, 
and  since  that  time  have  built  freight  cars,  supply¬ 
ing  roads  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Theirs  is 
one  of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
west,  employing  twenty-two  hundred  people. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1873,  Mr.  Barker  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Genia  Brooks,  who 
died  April  3,  1891.  They  were  the  parents  of 
three  children :  Cordelia,  born  May  30,  1877, 
died  June  21,  1880;  Wallace,  bom  February  16, 
1879,  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  of  the  same  year; 
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and  Eugenia,  born  August  19,  1880,  died  August 
21,  1882.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1893,  Mr. 
Barker  married  Miss  Katherine  Fitz-Gerald,  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  a  daughter  of  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Mary  (Devine)  Fitz-Gerald.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Catherine,  bom  February  4,  1896. 
Mrs.  Barker's  father  was  born  in  county  Galway, 
Ireland,  and  her  mother  in  county  Cork.  They 
had  four  children,  of  whom  two  are  living :  George 
B.,  of  Boston;  and  Mrs.  Barker.  Martin  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  came  to  America  sometime  in  the  fifties, 
and  his  wife  crosed  the  Atlantic  in  1848,  their 
marriage  being  celebrated  in  Boston.  His  busi¬ 
ness  was  that  of  stone  contractor  and  quarryman, 
and  in  1885  he  retired  from  business  and  now  re¬ 
sides  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  His  parents 
were  William  and  Catherine  (Hayes)  Fitz-Ger¬ 
ald.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Barker 
was  Maurice  Devine,  and  his  wife  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Ellen  Quirk. 

The  political  support  of  Mr.  Barker  is  given 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  for  one  term  he 
was  the  mayor  of  Michigan  City.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Barker  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
He  manifests  a  public-spirited  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  city,  its  progress  and  improvement, 
and  his  name  is  always  found  upon  the  lists  of 
those  who  contribute  to  measures  for  the  public 
good.  But  perhaps  his  greatest  work  in  its  be¬ 
half  is  the  conducting  of  an  industry  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  works  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car  Company,  for  it  furnishes  employment  to 
many  workmen  and  thereby  provides  a  means  of 
living  to  hundreds  of  families.  He  is  fair  and 
just  in  his  treatment  of  employes,  maintaining  a 
system  that  is  of  benefit  to  both,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  the  factory  faithful  service 
and  capable  workmanship  will  win  promotion  as 
opportunity  offers.  If  more  men  conducted  bus¬ 
iness  upon  the  principles  here  maintained,  the  la¬ 
bor  question  would  be  more  quickly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  settled. 

HENRY  E.  HUNTLEY,  the  late  proprietor 
of  a  first-class,  water-power  flour  mill  in  Spring- 
field  township,  LaPorte  county,  and  who  made 
an  honorable  record  during  his  fifty  years  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  county,  was  the  son  of  C.  F.  and 
Bertha  (Bradt)  Huntley.  The  former  was  born 
in  Connecticut,  was  a  carpenter  bv  trade,  and 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  in  1851,  locating  at 
Ross’s  Mills,  in  Springfield  township.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  His  wife  was 


born  and  reared  near  Albany,  New  York,  and 
lived  to  be  eighty  years  old. 

Henry  E.  Huntley,  the  eldest  of  six  children, 
was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  28,  1838,  and  was 
about  thirteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  having  already  received  the  greater 
part  of  his  school  training.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  begaa  his  career  as  miller  in  Ross's  Mills, 
and  served  a  full  apprenticeship  at  the  business. 
But  before  he  had  progressed  far  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  workman  the  Civil  war  came  on,  and  in 
1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Seventy-third 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  a  year  and  a  half. 
At  the  battle  of  Day's  Gap,  Alabama,  April  30, 
1863,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  for  a  time  was  confined  in  Libbv 
prison,  and  from  there  was  taken  to  Annapolis 
hospital,  where  he  received  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  December  23,  1863.  On  returning  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  Mr.  Huntley  resumed  milling  work 
at  Ross's  Mills,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
and  was  then  engaged  in  the  operation  of  other 
plants.  In  1888  he  bought  his  mill  in  Springfield 
township,  and  his  mechanical  skill  brought  about 
many  improvements  and  added  much  to  its  effic¬ 
iency.  It  is  a  water-power  mill,  and  turns  out 
a  high  grade  of  flour  and  feed  of  all  kinds,  and 
has  a  deserved  reputation  among  the  people  of 
the  vicinity.  Mr.  Huntley  was  a  good  manager, 
and  his  business  afforded  him  a  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  and  gave  him  considerable  prestige  among 
his  fellow  citizens. 

In  1871  Mr.  Huntley  married  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Shippee,  who  was  bom  in  Springfield  township, 
April  24,  1850,  and  comes  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families.  She  was  educated  in  the  county,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  among  those  with  whom  she  has 
grown  up  and  lived.  She  is  the  mother  of  one 
daughter,  Henrietta  E.,  a  high  school  student 
and  stenographer.  Mr.  Huntley  was  a  member 
of  Patten  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  a  life-long  Re¬ 
publican.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church.  He  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  township,  and  his  business  and  social 
relations  were  on  the  high  plane  of  integrity  and 
honorable  dealings. 

Since  the  above  was  first  compiled  Mr.  Hunt- 
fey  passed  away,  and  we  append  the  obituary  of 
the  worthy  gentleman  clipped  from  a  LaPorte 
county  paper: 

Henry  E.  Huntley,  one  of  1^ Porte  county's 
oldest  and  perhaps  best  known  residents,  died  at 
his  late  home  at  Willow  Creek  Mills,  at  an  early 
hour  Sunday  morning,  February  28.  Mr.  Hunt- 
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ley  had  been  ill  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  and 
was  afflicted  with  heart  disease.  He  was  taken 
ill  late  Friday  evening,  and  his  condition  became 
such  that  medical  aid  could  not  avail. 

Mr.  Huntley  had  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte 
county  for  about  fifty  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  was  bom  in  Dayton,  May  28,  1838,  be¬ 
ing  about  sixty-five  years,  nine  months  old.  He 
came  to  this  county  when  a  boy.  He  was  married 
to  Sarah  E.  Shippee  of  this  county  on  October 
1,  1871.  One  daughter,  Etta  E.,  at  present  liv¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  Pennsylvania,  was  born  to 
the  union.  The  wife  and  Miss  Etta  survive  the 
husband  and  father.  One  brother,  John  F.  Hunt- 
ley,  in  Logan,  Iowa,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Greenwood,  in  Albany, 
New  York,  also  survive  Mr.  Huntley. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  respected  residents  of  the  county. 
He  was  a  miller  by  trade  and  had  run  several 
mills  in  this  county,  having  been  owner  of  the 
Willow  Creek  mill  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
or  more.  He  was  noted  for  his  honest,  upright 
dealings,  and  his  friends  were  only  limited  by 
his  acquaintances.  Mr.  Huntley  leaves  also  an 
honorable  war  record,  having  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Company  B,  Seventy-third  Indiana  Vol¬ 
unteers.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Day's 
Gap,  Alabama,  at  which  time  he  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner.  The  widow  and  other  relatives  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  their  many  friends  in  these 
hours  of  bereavement. 

ISIDORE  I.  SPIRO.  In  an  analyzation  of 
the  life  record  of  Isidore  I.  Spiro  there  is  found 
much  that  is  worthy  of  commendation,  for  he  is 
a  self-made  man  and  his  efforts  to  advance  his 
business  interests,  have  been  put  forth  along 
legitimate  lines.  Close*  application,  unfaltering 
perseverance  and  laudable  ambition  have  formed 
the  foundation,  upon  which  he  has  builded  his 
prosperity  and  he  has  become  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  of  Michigan  City.  He  is  an  at¬ 
torney  at  law  and  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business,  and  is  likewise  agent  for 
all  European  steamship  lines.  He  is  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  "City  Loan  &  Building  As¬ 
sociation,  and  while  promoting  his  individual  in¬ 
terests  his  business  activity,  has  also  added  to  the 
general  prosperity. 

Mr.  Spiro  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was 
born  in  Kurnik  in  the  Province  of  Posen.  May 
30.  1863.  He  comes  of  an  old  and  prominent, 
family  of  that  country,  his  paternal  great-grand¬ 
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father  having  been  Joseph  Spiro,  the  supreme 
rabbi  of  the  Province  of  Posen.  The  grand¬ 
father,  Moses  Spiro,  was  also  a  native  of  Germany 
and  a  drygoods  merchant,  carrying  on  business 
there  for  many  years.  He  wedded  Bertha  Hillel, 
and  they  had  a  large  family.  The  grandfather 
died  when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age.  One  of 
his  sons  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy 
and  later  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  war,  during  which  time  his  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  on  the  field  of  battle  won  him  promotion 
from  the  ranks  to  the  position  of  major.  He 
afterward  returned  to  Germany  and  now  lives 
in  Berlin. 

Julius  Spiro,  the  father  of  I.  I.  Spiro,  was 
born  in  Germany,  and  after  entering  upon  his 
business  career  was  connected  with  the  grain 
trade.  He  came  to  America  in  1870,  locating  in 
Michigan  City,  where  he  engaged  in  the  junk 
business.  The  economy  and  industry  which  he 
practiced  in  his  earlier  years  at  length  brought 
to  him  a  very  desirable  competence,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  lived  a  retired  life,  resting 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  former  toil. 

In  early  manhood  he  wedded  Rosalie  Kantro- 
witz,  also  a  native  of  Germany  and  a  daughter 
of  Raphael  Kantrowitz,  who  was  a  general  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  town  of  Xions,  where  as  a  public 
officer  he  was  prominent  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  that  locality.  He  served  as  coun¬ 
cilman,  as  city  treasurer  and  in  other  positions 
of  public  trust.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Golde  Haas,  and  they  reared  a  large  family. 
Mr.  Kantrowitz  died  in  the  fatherland  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  agg  of  seventy-eight  years.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julius  Spiro  were  born  five  children,  three 
of  whom  are  yet  living:  Fred,  a  resident  of  Mich¬ 
igan  City ;  Lizzie,  the  wife  of  Sol  M  Henoch,  of 
LaPorte ;  and  Isidore  I.  The  father  is  still  living 
in  Michigan  City,  but  the  mother  departed  this 
life  May  7,  1896,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  church. 
While  residing  in  Germany  Julius  Spiro  had 
military  experience,  serving  in  the  German  army. 

Isidore  I.  Spiro  spent  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  his  life  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  began 
his  education  in  the  common  schools,  while  later 
he  continued  his  studies  in  the  town  of  Shrimm 
and  the  city  of  Breslau.  He  then  entered  the 
office  of  a  wholesale  cotton-goods  establishment, 
and  thus  received  his  preliminary  business  train¬ 
ing.  In  188.2  he  came  to  America.  Bidding 
adieu  to  friends, and  native  land,  he  sailed  for 
Nqw  York,  but  did  not  tarry  long  upon  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  coming  almost  directly  to  Michigan 
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City,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  Here 
he  was  first  employed  in  a  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance  law  office,  and  thus  became  familiar  with  a 
business  which  now  claims  much  of  his  attention. 
Later  he  accepted  a  position  as  passenger  agent 
with  the  Michigan  Central  RaiJroad  Company, 
and  was  thus  employed  until  1890,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate,  loan  and 
insurance  business,  opening  an  office  which  he 
has  since  conducted.  In  1893  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  his  time  and  attention  are  largely 
given  to  the  other  departments  of  his  work.  He 
annually  writes  a  large  amount  of  insurance,  and 
has  negotiated  some  very  important  real  estate 
transfers.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Transportation  Company,  operating  a  steam¬ 
boat  line  between  Michigan  City  and  Chicago, 
and  is  now  its  president.  He  is  also  the  vice 
president  of  the  Michigan  City  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  a  freight  line. 

In  his  political  views  and  affiliations  Mr. 
Spiro  is  an  independent  Democrat.  He  belongs 
to  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan 
City  Chapter,  No.  25,  R.  A.  M.  and  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Royal  Arcanum.  His  life  has 
been  a  busy  one,  in  which  he  has  utilized  his 
time  and  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage  and 
has  found  that  success  is  ambition’s  answer. 

HENRY  WARWICK.  Emerson  has  said 
the  true  and  authentic  history  of  a  nation  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  lives  of  the  people — so  in  the  history 
of  LaPorte  county  the  name  Warwick  holds  a 
conspicuous  place.  Henry  Warwick,  the  present 
trustee  of  Springfield  township,  LaPorte  county, 
and  one  of  the  popular  and  prosperous  farmers 
there,  was  born  on  the  farm  on  which  he  still  re¬ 
sides,  and  which  his  father  settled  in  the  early 
days.  Isaac  Warwick,  his  father,  was  born  and 
reared  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  to  Galena  township,  LaPorte  county.  He 
improved  a  farm  there,  but  afterward  sold  it  and 
bought  the  farm  where  his  son  now  lives.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  was 
married  before  coming  west  to  Elizabeth  Stover, 
who  was  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  second  wife  was  Minnie  Bread- 
hood,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  the  old  uni¬ 
versity  town  of  Wittenberg,  Germany.  There 
were  also  six  children  of  this  union,  and  Henry 
is  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

Henry  Warwick  was  born  December  26, 
i860,  and  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
attended  the  district  schools.  He  assisted  his 
father  on  the  home  place  until  he  was  married, 


and  then  began  operations  for  himself..  His  pres¬ 
ent  farm  consists  of  two  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
and  fifty-three  acres  in  Berrien  county,  Michigan 
on  which  he  carries  on  a  general  farming  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
other  place  of  its  size  in  the  county.  He  en¬ 
deavors  to  keep  abreast  of  the  time  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  where  as  great  advancement  has  been, made 
during  the  last  century  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  industry,  and  he  is  to  be  classed  among  the 
thrifty  farmers  who  make  their  work  pay  good 
dividends,  which  he  does  with  the  aid  of  his  es¬ 
timable  wife. 

October  22,  1880,  Mr.  Warwick  married  Miss 
Agnes  Schwenk,  who  was  born  in  Berrien 
county,  Michigan,  April  10,  1861,  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Emily  (Reichen)  Schwenk,  natives 
of  Germany  and  early  settlers  in  Michigan,  where 
they  took  up  government  land.  Mrs.  Warwick 
was  the  only  child  of  her  father’s  second  mar¬ 
riage,  and  she  was  reared  in  Berrien  county.  Six 
children  have  been  born  of  this  happy  union,  as 
follows:  Jacob,  Isaac,  Edna,  Joseph,  Grace  and 
Gertrude.  Jacob,  Isaac  and  Edna  have  completed 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  All  the 
children  are  at  home.  Mr.  Warwick  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  on  the  ticket  of  that  party  was  elected 
township  trustee  in  1900,  being  still  an  incumbent 
of  that  position,  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  for  the  improvement  and  welfare 
of  his  community.  He  is  a  member  of  Lodge 
No.  36  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
at  LaPorte.  At  every  point  of  contact  with  his 
fellowmen  he  and  his  wife  have  shown  their  ster¬ 
ling  worth  and  high  integrity,  and  are  citizens 
whose  live  are  not  passed  without  good  influence 
and  the  performance  of  helpful  deeds  in  a  com: 
munity. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  ALPORT  has  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  for  he  has  visited  many  places  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  business.  Recently  he  has  become  a 
resident  of  Michigan  City,  where  he  is  now  the 
general  superintendent  and  one  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Brick  Company.  He  was 
born  in  Belleville,  Canada,  July  15,  1864,  and  is 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  families  of 
'Nova  Scotia.  His  father,  Frederick  William 
Alport,  was  a  native  of  England  and  became  a 
sea  captain  on  one  of  the  large  liners  plying  be¬ 
tween  Liverpool  and  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  thus 
engaged  until  after  his  marriage.  He  wedded 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Glass,  who  was  bom  in  Quebec. 
Canada,  while  her  father  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
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land  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Watch,  a 
Highland  regiment.  The  Glass  family  was  an  old 
and  distinguished  one  of  the  land  of  the  heather. 
The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Alport  wedded  a  Miss 
McPherson,  who  lived  to  the  very  remarkable 
age  of  ninety  years.  To  them  were  born  four 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

After  his  marriage  Frederick  W.  Alport  left 
the  sea  and  settled  in  Belleville,  Canada  West, 
where  he  owned  an  elevator  and  engaged  in  the 
grain  business,  following  that  pursuit  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1880,  when  he  was  six¬ 
ty-four  years  of  age.  His  wife  died  two  weeks 
previouly,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  They  were 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  their 
family  were  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  three  of  them  being:  Alice  W.,  of 
Quebec;  Edith,  the  wife  of  George  Wilson,  of 
Wilson  &  Company,  manufacturers,  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  (panada  and  Henry  W. 

In  his  native  city  of  Belleville,  Canada,  on  the 
bay  of  Quinte,  Henry  W.  Alport  remained  until 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  there  attended  the 
grammar  schools,  while  later  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Upper  Canada  College,  in  Toronto.  He 
then  began  clerking  in  a  bank  in  Belleville,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  after  which  he  left 
Canada  and  came  to  United  States.  After  spend¬ 
ing  a  short  time  in  Chicago  he  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  a  branch  store  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  for  J.  B.  Gore  &  Company,  whole¬ 
sale  jobbers  of  boots  and  shoes,  with  their  main 
store  in  Chicago.  For  a  year  Mr.  Alport  re¬ 
mained  as  manager  of  the  store  in  St.  Paul,  and 
then  went  to  Valley  Springs,  South  Dakota, 
where  he  acted  as  bookkeeper  in  a  store  which 
belonged  to  Scenia,  the  well  known  New  York 
merchant.  After  two  years  spent  in  that  way  he 
returned  to  Muskoka,  Canada,  and  was  manager 
of  a  general  store  owned  by  E.  W.  Jordan  at 
Rosseau.  He  next  became  head  clerk  in  the 
lumber  woods  for  the  Woodstock  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  and  after  acting  in  that  capacity  for  three 
years  he  went  to  Toronto  and  from  there  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  soon  made  his  way  south  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  where  he  engaged  in  the  fruit 
commission  business  for  two  years.  He  followed 
the  same  pursuit  in  Nassau,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  there  sailed  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  spent  several  years  in  Detroit,  and 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Windsor,  Canada,  where  he  was  living 
when  he  invented  a  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  from  sand  bv  the  use  of  chemicals.  In 


the  spring  of  1903  he  came  to  Michigan  City,  and 
his  formula  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Pressed  Brick  Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  A  plant  has  recently  been  erected  for  this 
purpose,  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  Mr.  Alport  is  now  the  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  new  enterprise,  as  well  as  a 
part  owner  in  the  business,  which  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  place. 

In  1889  Mr.  Alport  was  married  to  Miss 
Clara  Verner,  a  daughter  of  Arthur  Cole  and 
Harriet  (Ayres)  Vemer.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  his  wife  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church,  and  they  are  highly  esteemed  people, 
occupying  a  warm  place  in  the  regard  of  the 
friends,  whom  they  have  already  made  during 
their  brief  residence  in  this  city.  Mr.  Alport  is 
a  Republican  in  his  political  views. 

WILLIAM  H.  DONLY  was  bom  in  Ly¬ 
coming  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  20,  1840, 
a  member  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  whose 
parents  were  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  (Beach) 
Donly.  His  father  was  a  captain  on  the  Erie 
canal,  and  at  one  time  served  as  sheriff  of  Ly¬ 
coming  county,  Pennsylvania.  Attracted  by  the 
opportunities  of  the  growing  west,  he  came  to 
Indiana  in  1846  and  located  three  miles  south 
of  LaPorte,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  until 
1867.  He  then  removed  to  the  city,  where  he. 
passed  away  ten  years  later,  dying  in  1877  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years.  Elizabeth  Donly  had 
died  in  1849,  and  for  his  second  wife  he  chose 
Rebecca  Lenhart,  who  died  in  1888.  There  were 
no  children  by  the  second  marriage.  Mr.  Hugh 
Donly  served  as  president  of  the  school  board  in 
LaPorte,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  city  along  many  lines.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Democrat,  and  he  and  his  two  wives  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Baptist  church.  The  children  of  the 
first  marriage  were  eight  sons  and  a  daughter, 
of  whom  five  are  now  living:  Charles,  of  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kansas ;  Joseph,  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas :  Wil¬ 
liam  H. ;  Hugh,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Shaw,  of  Chicago. 

William  H.  Donly  was  a  little  lad  of  six  sum¬ 
mers  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  LaPorte 
county,  and  in  retrospect  one  can  see  him  as  a 
farm  boy,  working  in  the  fields  through  the 
months  of  summer  or  attending  the  district 
schools  in  the  winter  seasons.  After  acquiring 
his  preliminary  education  he  became  a  student 
in  Franklin  College  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  and 
he  taught  for  one  term  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois, 
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and  for  one  term  in  Doniphan  county,  Kansas. 
He  remained  on  the  farm  until  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  entered  upon  his  experience  as 
an  instructor  in  the  school  room.  At  the  time 
of  the  Civil  war,  however,  his  patriotic  spirit 
was  aroused  and  he  put  aside  all  business  and 
personal  considerations  that  he  might  aid  in  the 
defense  of  the  Union,  enlisting  in  the  Fifth  In¬ 
diana  Battery,  as  did  also  his  brothers  Joseph 
and  David.  The  latter  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Perryville.  William  became  a  corporal  and 
served  three  years  and  four  months,  participating 
in  numerous  important  engagements,  including 
the  battles  of  Perryville,  Shiloh,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga,  Franklin,  and  in  the  Atlanta  cam¬ 
paign. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Donly  went  to  Peoria  coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  four  or  five 
years,  engaged  in  farming  and  in  merchandising. 
He  then  removed  to  Doniphan  county,  Kansas, 
where  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  one  term,  and 
then  purchased  and  sold  grain  and  live  stock. 
In  1870  he  came  to  Michigan  City,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  was  a  conductor  on  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  He  next  went  to  Colorado,  where 
he  spent  two  years  in  prospecting,  after  which  he 
made  his  way  to  Mexico  and  to  Texas,  returning 
to  Michigan  City  about  1884.  For  several  years 
thereafter  he  was  a  guard  in  the  state  prison, 
and  then  entered  the  mail  service  for  four  years. 
His  next  venture  was  in  the  livery  business,  in 
which  he  continued  until  1893,  when  he  was 
appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  LaPorte  county  and 
capably  filled  that  position  for  two  years.  He 
was  next  appointed  chief  of  police  of  Michigan 
City  and  served  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  established  his  restaurant,  which 
he  still  conducts. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1883,  Mr.  Donly  was 
married  to  Miss  Fannie  J.  McCoy,  a  daughter  of 
Russell  and  Esther  (Weaver)  McCoy,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Goldie  Belle.  Mrs.  Donly 
and  her  daughter  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Mr.  Donly  exercises  his  right  of  fran¬ 
chise  in  support  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant 
for  office.  However,  he  is  as  true  and  loyal  to 
his  duties  of  citizenship  as  he  was  when  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  flag  on  southern  battlefields. 

EDMUND  ETHERINGTON,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  farmers  and  business  men  of 
LaPorte  county,  of  which  he  is  a  native  and 
where  he  has  spent  nearly  all  the  years  of  his 
life,  now  resides  in  section  20,  Galena  township. 


During  forty  years  of  activity  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  forms  of  commercial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprises,  and  besides  his  individual 
success  he  has  borne  his  share  of  the  public  bur¬ 
den,  both  in  the  large  amount  of  taxes  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  public  till,  as  also  in  hold¬ 
ing  and  carefully  discharging  the  duties  of  va¬ 
rious  local  offices. 

Mr.  Ether ington  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
very  oldest  of  LaPorte  county  pioneers,  and  one 
whose  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  the  county.  Richard  Ethering- 
ton  was  born  in  Alton,  England,  about  1806.  and 
came  to  the  new  world  when  twenty-one  years 
old.  He  lived  a  few  years  in  Lockport,  New 
York,  and  in  1831  continued  his  westward  course 
and  reached'  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte,  but  which  was  then  only  a  beautiful  spot 
adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  and  hardly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  march  of  civilization.  He  went  to 
Illinois  and  afterward  to  Canada,  but  in  the  end 
returned  to  LaPorte  county,  and  purchased 
twenty  acres  of  land  at  twenty  dollars  an  acre, 
but  which,  being  now  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  LaPorte,  is  worth  a  fortune.  In  1835  re* 
moved  from  that  land  to  Galena  township,  where 
he  entered  a  government  claim  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  covered  by  timber.  This  was  the  basis  of 
extensive  operations  in  farming  and  other  en¬ 
terprises  in  this  township,  and  during  the  many 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  township  he  became 
very  well-to-do.  Besides  farming  he  loaned 
money,  and  seemed  fortunate  in  nearly  everything 
to  which  he  put  his  hand.  At  one  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  operating  several 
sawmills.  He  possessed  natural  aptitude  for  bus¬ 
iness,  and  was  always  trading,  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  but  usually  to  his  own  financial  advantage. 
In  his  dealings  he  was  strictly  honest  and 
straightforward,  and  never  took  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  his  fellows.  He  belonged  to 
the  Christian  church,  living  in  harmony  with 
its  teachings,  and  was  a  deacon  of  the  church 
at  Rolling  Prairie,  being  a  liberal  contributor  to 
church  and  benevolent  purposes.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  became  identified  with  the  Republican 
party,  which  remained  his  life-long  political  tie. 
He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  upbuilding  and 
progress  of  LaPorte  county,  and  will  always  be 
remembered  as  such.  He  lived  to  be  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Thorne,  who  was  also  a  native  of  England,  and 
they  were  married  at  Lockport,  New  York. 
Three  of  their  ten  children  are  now  living.  Eliza, 
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the  widow  of  Anthony  Leliter,  lives  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  township,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Martin  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Story  county,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Etherington,  the  only  son  now  living, 
was  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth,  and  was  born 
in  Galena  township,  LaPorte  county,  October  6, 
1846.  He  was  reared  in  this  township,  having 
a  common  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  started  out  on  his  own  account.  He 
drove  across  the  plains  to  California  with  a  six- 
horse  team,  and  after  remaining  there  one  sum¬ 
mer  came  back  by  stage  and  railroad  as  far  as 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  he  worked  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  for  part  of  two  years,  spending  his 
winters  in  high  school.  In  1866  he  returned  to 
Galena  township  and  devoted  himself  to  farming, 
which  has  been  his  principal  occupation.  After  his 
marriage  in  1867  he  conducted  a  farm  in  Galena 
township  until  1886,  when  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  LaPorte,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  coal 
and  wood  business  for  four  years.  He  disposed 
of  his  business  in  1890,  and  after  spending  four 
months  in  Europe  visiting  his  relatives  and  the 
old  scenes  with  which  his  parents  had  been  fa¬ 
miliar,  he  returned  to  LaPorte  county  and  located 
on  his  present  tarm.  He  owns  land  to  the  amount 
of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  half 
acres,  most  of  which  he  has  acquired  by  judicious 
investments  as  prosperity  has  rewarded  his  ef¬ 
forts. 

March  22,  1867,  Mr.  Etherington  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Sperry,  who  was  born  in 
Galena  township,  March  9,  1847,  a  daughter  of 
Aurea  and  Mary  (Caldwell)  Sperry,  who  were 
early  settlers  of  LaPorte  county,  coming  to  In¬ 
diana  from  New  York  in  1829,  and  at  that  early 
period  they  had  to  endure  many  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  pioneer  life  in  what  has  since 
become  the  beautiful  region  of  northern  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Etherington  is  the  youngest  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  reared  in  Galena  township.  She 
has  become  the  mother  of  one  child,  Earl  Richard, 
who  was  bom  April  15,  1886,  and  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Etherington  has  served  as  trustee  of  his 
township  for  six  years,  and  was  supervisor  for 
three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  is 
yet  one  of  its  directors.  He  belongs  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  and  is  a  Republican  in  political  al¬ 
legiance.  His  career  has  been  marked  by  intense 
activity  and  usefulness,  and  its  successful  out¬ 
come  is  the  material  prosperity  and  the  promi¬ 
nence  in  social  and  business  life  which  he  en¬ 
joys.  LaPorte  county’s  greatness  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial  and  commercial  community  is  the 


result  of  the  public  spirit  and  individual  enter¬ 
prise  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Etherington  and  his 
father,  and  no  names  can  be  more  esteemed  in 
any  history  of  the  first  seventy  years’  progress 
of  the  county. 

JOHN  MILLER,  who  follows  farming  on 
section  29,  Hudson  township,  was  born  on  this 
section  on  the  24th  of  January,  1866.  His  father, 
Charles  Miller,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  but 
became  one  of  the  early  residents  of  LaPorte 
county  when  this  was  largely  a  frontier  district. 
He  was  not  married  at  the  time  of  his  emigration 
to  the  new  world,  but  in  New  York  was  joined 
in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  Beck,  who  was  like¬ 
wise  born  in  the  fatherland.  Soon  afterward 
they  came  to  Indiana  and  established  their  home 
in  Hudson  township,  LaPorte  county,  where  Mr. 
Miller  carried  on  general  agriculture  pursuits 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  township,  in¬ 
fluential  in  public  affairs  and  an  active  co-operant 
in  measures  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  who  was  the  seventh  in  a 
family  of  eight  chldren,  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Hudson  township,  attending  the  district 
schools  and  through  the  summer  months  being 
engaged  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  home 
farm,  so  that  he  gained  practical  experience  in 
the  occupation  to  which  he  now  devotes  his  time 
and  energies.  In  1892  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Grace  E.  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Obediah 
and  Jane  Walker,  who  were  early  settlers  of  Hud¬ 
son  township.  Mrs.  Miller  was  bom,  reared  and 
educated  here.  Mr.  Miller  took  his  bride  to  the 
old  homestead,  on  which  he  has  spent  his  entire 
life,  and  as  the  years  have  gone  by  three  children 
have  been  added  to  the  household ;  Frankie,  Kit- 
tie  and  Phillis,  all  of  whom  were  born  on  the 
farm  which  was  their  father’s  birthplace. 

Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  Hud¬ 
son  township,  and  has  won  a  place  among  the 
representative  and  enterprising  agriculturists. 
He  now  owns  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
well  improved  land,  of  which  one  hundred  acres 
is  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  home 
farm  while  forty  acres  lies  to  the  north  of  him 
in  the  same  township.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Patricians,  an  insurance  so¬ 
ciety.  His  entire  life  having  been  passed  in  this 
locality,  his  history  is  well  known  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  it  is  because  he  has  ever  been  ener¬ 
getic  and  industrious  as  well  as  honorable  that 
he  has  won  success  and  also  gained  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  all  his  fellow  men. 
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HILARY  EARLY.  The  Early  family  was 
established  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Jeremiah  Early,  the  great-great-grand- 
father  of  Hilary  Early.  He  was  bom  in  Ulster, 
Ireland,  and  on  his  emigration  to  America  set¬ 
tled  in  Maryland,  the  family  later  removing  to 
Virginia.  From  this  emigrant  descended  some 
noted  men,  one  of  whom  was  General  Jubal 
Early,  the  bold  and  dashing  Confederate  cav¬ 
alryman,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Hilary  Early’s 
father,  and  Peter  Early,  who  was  governor  of 
Georgia. 

Jacob  Early,  the  father  of  Hilary  Early,  was 
born  in  1793,  in  Campbell  county,  Virginia.  He 
was  reared  and  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  his 
native  state,  but  his  opposition  to  slavery  fin¬ 
ally  led  him  to  go  to  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  where  slavery  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  fundamental  law.  He  was  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  American  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  American  negroes  to  the  republic  of 
Liberia.  Henry  Clay  was  for  many  years  the 
president  of  this  society. 

Jacob  Early  arrived  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  in 
the  spring  of  1835,  so  that  he  was  among  the 
pioneers  of  county  and  town.  He  was  possessed 
of  considerable  means,  and  he  at  once  began  to 
invest  in  lands  and  the  business  enterprises  for 
which  there  were  such  excellent  openings  in 
the  new  country.  During  the  nearly  forty  years 
which  he  spent  in  LaPorte  county  he  had  busi¬ 
ness  relations  at  various  places  in  the  county.  He 
was  first  located  in  town ;  later  established  a  saw¬ 
mill  north  of  the  town,  and  also  a  store;  later 
started  a  store  at  Kingsbury,  in  Union  township, 
and  purchased  a  large  farm  there,  and  south  of 
that  town  built  another  mill;  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood,  at  Belmont,  he  set  up  a  distillery,  and 
for  ten  years  manufactured  spirituous  liquors 
and  high  wines,  and  at  the  same  place  fed  large 
numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  This  latter  under¬ 
taking  was  the  most  important  of  all  his  enter¬ 
prises,  and  his  distillery  was  noted  throughout 
that  section.  He  also  invested  in  much  LaPorte 
property,  and  at  one  time  owned  nearly  one  half 
the  block  south  of  the  public  square,  and  also 
large  tracts  in  the  north  part  of  the  countv.  He 
was  known  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
successful  men  of  LaPorte  county,  and  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  early  development  of  the 
town  and  county  of  LaPorte.  During  his  last 
years  he  lived  in  retirement  at  LaPorte.  where 
he  died  in  1873.  His  wife,  who  was  Elizabeth 


Fitzpatrick  Austin,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  bom 
in  Virginia,  and  died  in  1864. 

Hilary  Early,  the  son  of  these  parents,  was 
born  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  in  1834,  the 
year  before  his  father  set  out  for  Indiana.  He 
obtained  some  education  in  the  LaPorte  schools, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  Albion  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan,  where  he  studied  for  some  time. 
But  when  still  a  boy  he  began  working  for  his 
father  in  the  store,  mill,  and  a  very  little  on  the 
farm.  In  i860  he  went  to  Constantine,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  ran  a  mill  there.  In  1862  he  returned 
to  LaPorte,  but  soon  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  quartermas¬ 
ter’s  department  at  Camp  Chase,  but  later  began 
contracting  to  furnish  supplies,  principally  wood 
for  fuel,  to  Camp  Chase.  He  remained  at  Col¬ 
umbus  throughout  the  war,  and  when  peace  came, 
as  he  had  a  large  supply  of  fuel  wood  on  hand, 
he  continued  in  business  there  until  he  closed 
out  his  stock.  Following  this  he  was  in  the  life 
insurance  business  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1872 
began  handling  real  estate  in  LaPorte,  which  has 
been  his  principal  occupation  to  the  present.  His 
largest  operations  in  this  line  have  been  in  his 
own  properties.  One  of  his  most  import¬ 
ant  enterprises  both  from  his  own  stand¬ 
point  and  because  of  the  benefit  and  wealth 
it  conferred  on  the  county,  was  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  large  tracts  of  the  swamp  lands  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  along  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  river.  His  views  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
draining  and  making  these  lands  fit  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  were  hooted  at  by  the  practi¬ 
cally  wise,  but  he  finally  interested  some  German 
farmers,  and  carried  into  execution  his  project, 
with  the  result  that  this  land  now  produces  more 
com  to  the  acre  than  any  other  section  of  the 
county.  He  has  since  disposed  of  most  of  this 
class  of  property. 

Mr.  Early  cast  his  first  vote  for  Republican 
candidates,  and  adhered  to  that  party  for  some 
years.  While  living  in  Hudson  township  he  was 
elected  township  clerk  by  both  parties,  without 
an  opposing  vote.  Later  he  became  a  convert  to 
Prohibition  views,  and  since  1884  has  several 
times  been  his  party’s  candidate  for  county  of¬ 
fices,  and  once  for  representative,  making  many 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  principle.  In  May,  1862. 
Mr.  Early  was  married  to  Miss  Katharine  Wes- 
tervelt,  of  the  well  known  LaPorte  county  fam¬ 
ily  of  that  name.  This  union  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year. 
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DR.  FRANKLIN  T.  WILCOX,  a  leading 
physician  of  LaPorte,  was  born  in  Minonk,  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  1866.  Environment  and  inherited  ten¬ 
dencies  may  both  have  had  their  effect  in  shaping 
the  career  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  as  he  comes  from  a 
family  of  physicians.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  native  of  Chautauqua  county,  New  York, 
was  a  member  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  prac¬ 
ticed  his  profession  throughout  his  entire  life. 
His  son,  Edward  A.  Wilcox,  was  bom  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  in  his  early  boyhood  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Minonk,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  reared  to  manhood.  Determining 
to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work, 
he  prepared  for  his  chosen  calling  and  for  many 
years  followed  it  with  success,  having  a  liberal 
patronage  which  indicated  his  high  standing  in 
the  profession.  He  is  now  living  retired  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  rest  which  he  has  truly  earned  and 
richly  deserves.  Well  fitted  for  leadership,  he 
has  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon 
public  thought  and  feeling.  He  is  recognized  as 
a  very  prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Mi¬ 
nonk,  and  has  been  honored  with  a  number  of 
public  offices.  He  served  as  mayor  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  has  also  been  state  senator.  He 
wedded  Miss  Carrie  Mathis.  Her  death  occurred 
in  Minonk  at  forty-two  years  of  age. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  Dr. 
Wilcox  acquired  his  preliminary  education,  and 
was  the  first  graduate  of  the  high  school  after  its 
establishment  there.  He  then  entered  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  at  Bloomington  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
while  later  the  institution  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Following  the 
completion  of  his  classical  and  scientific  courses, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  Rush  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1890.  During  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  practiced  his  profession 
in  his  native  town,  and  in  September,  1890,  came 
to  LaPorte,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  active  practice.  He  is  a  physician  of 
broad  knowledge  and  one  who  is  constantly 
studying  and  reading  in  order  to  increase  his 
efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Wilcox  has  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
LaPorte  county  board  of  health  for  several  years, 
and  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  board 
of  health.  In  1902  he  was  nominated  for  mayor 
of  LaPorte  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  was 
defeated  because  the  city  is  strongly  Democratic. 
His  attention,  however,  has  been  chiefly  given 
to  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  is  recognized 


as  a  skilful  surgeon  and  is  surgeon  to  the  Inter¬ 
laken  Sanatorium.  His  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  medicine  in  all  its  departments  is  broad  and 
comprehensive. 

In  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  in  1892,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
cox  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  Byers, 
and  to  them  have  been  bom  two  sons:  Edward 
Byers  and  Robert  Franklin.  They  are  prominent 
members  of  the  First  Methodist  church,  in  which 
he  is  serving  as  a  trustee,  while  fraternally,  he  is 
connected  with  the  Elks.  It  is  well  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  for  his  practice  makes  such  heavy  demands 
upon  his  attention  that  he  finds  little  time  for 
social  life.  However,  he  is  a  man  of  genial,  so¬ 
cial  disposition,  and  his  kindliness,  sympathy  and 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  others  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  popular  with  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

HENRY  EDGAR  SMITH.  Among  the 
residents  that  Ohio  has  furnished  to  Indiana  is 
numbered  H.  E.  Smith,  who  is  a  successful  and 
progressive  farmer  living  on  section  20,  Galena 
township.  He  was  born  in  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1831,  his  parents 
being  Robert  K.  and  Ruth  (Stull)  Smith.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  John  D.  Smith,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Holland  and  came  to  America  in  colonial 
days.  He  served  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  was 
at  Valley  Forge  during  the  memorable  winter  in 
which  the  American  forces  suffered  so  greatly 
at  that  place.  His  death  occurred  in  Ohio,  and 
for  many  years  he  had  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  valiant  service  as  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  army. 

Robert  K.  Smith  was  born  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  Christmas  day  of  1797,  and  was 
a  little  lad  of  seven  summers  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  the  family  home  being  established 
in  Brookfield  township.  There  he  was  reared 
and  married.  He  wedded  Miss  Ruth  Stull,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1797.  She  was 
reared  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  from  the  age 
of  three  years,  removing  to  the  Buckeye  state 
with  her  parents,  who  were  of  German  descent. 
Her  father  was  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Smith  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  traveling  across  the  coun¬ 
try  with  an  ox  team,  in  1835.  In  the  same  year 
they  took  up  their  abode  on  section  20,  Galena 
township,  where  Mr.  Smith  secured  land  from 
the  government,  and  upon  the  wild  and  unim¬ 
proved  tract  he  built  his  first  home,  a  little  log 
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cabin  sixteen  by  twenty  feet.  He  continued  to 
reside  upon  that  farm  until  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  when  he  was  called  to  his  final  rest.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  early  life, 
and  after  coming  to  LaPorte  county  joined  the 
Freewill  Baptist  church.  In  his  political  views 
he  was  a. Democrat,. and  cast  his  first  presidential 
ballot  for  Andrew  Jackson.  His  wife  died  in  her 
seventy-eighth  year,  and  thus  passed  away  two 
of  the  honored  pioneer  settlers, of  LaPorte  county, 
who  had  long  been  respected  and  worthy  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

H.  E.  Smith  is  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  family  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  He 
was  a  lad  of  four  years  when  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county  with'  his  parents,  and  in  Galena  township 
on  the  old  family  homestead  he  was  reared,  his 
education  being  begun  in  a  log  schoolhouse  not 
far  distant.  He  also  attended  school  for  one  sum¬ 
mer  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  in  the  school 
of  experience  he  has  learned  many  valuable  les¬ 
sons  and  has  added  to  his  knowledge  through 
reading  and  observation.  He  remained  at  home 
until  he  had  attained  his  majority  and  assisted 
materially  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm.  In 
1854  he  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox  team  to 
Oregon,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  mines  on 
a  pony.  For  four  years  he  continued  to  reside 
in  the  far  west,  and  while  there  engaged  in  the 
war  with  the  Rogue  River  Indians.  He  experi¬ 
enced  all  of  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  west  with 
its  excitement,  its  dangers  and  its  pleasures,  and 
at  length  returned  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
New  York  city  to  his  home  in  Indiana  and  has 
since  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1865,  Mr.  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  V.  Hess,  who 
was  bom  in  Delaware  county,  New  York,  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1842,  a  daughter  of  Peter  M. 
and  Almira  (Allerton)  Hess.  The  father  was  of 
German  descent  and  the  mother  was  of  Welsh 
lineage.  Mrs.  Smith  was  the  third  of  their  five 
children,  and  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
that  household 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  located  upon  the  farm  where  they  now 
reside,  and  they  never  moved  from  that  place. 
He  owns  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
in  the  old  homestead  and  another  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  acres  in  Galena  township, 
together  with  a  tract  of  forty  acres  of  timber 
land.  His  property  possessions  have  come  to 
him  through  persistent  and  earnest  effort.  He 
is  a  life-long  Democrat,  and,  while  having  firm 
faith  in  the  principles  of  the  party  has  never 


sought  or  .desired  office,  preferring  to  give  his 
attention  to  his  business  affairs,  in  which  he  has 
met  with  signal  success.  With  the  exception  of 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  far  west  he  has 
always  lived  in  Galena  township  from  early  boy¬ 
hood,  and  his  friends  and  neighbors  know  him 
as  a  man  of  many  sterling  traits  of  character,  well 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  among  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  county. 

ORLANDO  L.  SUTHERLAND,  M.  D.  In 
the  history  of  Dr.  Orlando  L.  Sutherland  we  find 
many  elements  worthy  of  commendation  and  emu¬ 
lation.  An  analyzation  of  his  character  shows 
strong  intellectuality,  marked  individuality  and 
unfaltering  perseverance,  and  upon  these  he  has 
based  his  success.  No  fortunate  environment 
encompassed  him  in  his  youth,  nor  did  special 
pecuniary  relations  aid  him  in  gaining  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  making  a  start  in  life.  He  owes  all 
to  his  own  efforts,  and  he  certainly  deserves 
much  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  be¬ 
ing  now.  one  of  the  most  successful  and  capable 
physicians  of  LaPorte. 

Dr.  Sutherland  was  bom  near  Rolling  Prairie, 
in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  December  16,  1859. 
His  father,  Charlton  O.  Sutherland,  was  bom  in 
the  state  of  New  York  and  was  of  Scotch  ances¬ 
try.  In  1852  he  came  to  LaPorte  county  and  set¬ 
tled  on  a  farm  in  Galena  township,  north  of 
Rolling  Prairie,  where  he  is  still  living,  being  a 
successful  and  well-to-do  farmer  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  served  for  two  terms  as  township 
trustee,  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
welfare  he  has  always  been  progressive  and 
helpfuL  In  early  manhood  he  wedded  Phebe 
Martin,  who  died  in  1890.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Abram  Martin,  also  of  Galena  township  and 
a  representative  of  an  old  and  prominent  family 
whose  history  is  closely  associated  with  the  early 
settlement  of  this  county. 

Having  mastered  the  common  branches  of 
English  learning  in  the  district  schools.  Dr. 
Sutherland  continued  his  education  in  the  high 
school  of  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  and  of  Rolling 
Prairie,  while  later  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Northern  Indiana  College,  at  Valparaiso,  where 
he  was  graduated  on  completing  the  scientific 
course,  in  the  class  of  1885.  During  the  time 
he  was  obtaining  his  education,  he  taught  school 
at  intervals  all  through  LaPorte  county,  and  thus 
earned  the  money  which  enabled  him  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  own  studies.  After  his  graduation  he 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Westville  high  school 
and  in  the  high  school  at  Three  Oaks,  from 
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which  place  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor  and  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  1888.  Three  years  later  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1891,  and  for  a  year 
longer  he  remained  at  Ann  Arbor  as  hospital 
physician  and  surgeon.  He  then  came  to  La- 
Porte,  where  he  opened  an  office  for  general  prac¬ 
tice,  and  in  his  chosen  calling  he  has  gradually 
advanced  until  he  now  occupies  a  position  in  the 
leading  ranks  of  the  medical  fraternity  here. 
He  has  long  since  left  the  ranks  of  the  many  to 
stand  among  the  successful  few,  and  the  extent 
and  character  of  his  business  is  a  criterion  on 
his  ability.  His  business  now  makes  very  heavy 
demands  upon  his  time  and  attention,  and  leaves 
him  very  few  leisure  hours.  After  eighteen 
months  he  bceame  a  partner  of  Dr.  Whiting,  one 
of  the  old-time  physicians  of  LaPorte,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
when  Dr.  Whiting  passed  away.  In  1897  Dr. 
Sutherland  built  the  fine  stone  front  residence 
and  office  on  Jefferson  avenue  that  he  now  occu¬ 
pies.  This  location  has  grown  familiar  to  the 
public  as  a  physician’s  residence,  for  Dr.  Whit¬ 
ing  long  resided  here  before  entering  into  part¬ 
nership  with  Dr.  Sutherland.  The  latter  engages 
in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  in  both  departments  shows  marked  skill, 
which  arises  from  practical  experience  and  broad 
research. 

In  1886  Dr.  Sutherland  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Lillie  Goit,  a  daughter  of  R.  B. 
Goit,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Galena  town¬ 
ship.  Socially,  he  is  connected  with  several  fra¬ 
ternities  and  is  a  valued  representative  of  these 
orders.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  now 
representing  his  ward  in  the  city  council,  where 
he  exercises  his  official  prerogatives  in  support 
of  many  progressive  measures.  For  ten 
years  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  board  of  health,  and  his  loyalty  in 
citizenship  equals  his  efficiency  and  skill  in 
the  profession  in  which  he  has  gained 
marked  distinction.  Dr.  Sutherland  owns  what 
is  known  as  the  Goit  farm,  containing  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  acres,  of  which  forty  acres  is  in 
fruit.  The  apple  orchard  is  the  largest  in  La¬ 
Porte  county.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  Sutherland 
stables,  besides  extensive  real  estate  interests ;  he 
is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Rustic  Hickory  fur¬ 
niture  factory. 

LOUIS  FREDERICK  SCHAEUFFELE, 
now  retired  and  living  at  his  residence  at  621 
Washington  street,  Michigan  City,  has  been  a 


citizen  of  this  northern  Indiana  city  for  fifty 
years,  and  for  many  years  successfully  followed 
the  trade  of  blacksmith  and  was  kept  in  the  re¬ 
sponsible  position  of  city  treasurer  for  seven¬ 
teen  years.  He  is  a  fine  representative  of  the 
German  Americans  of  Michigan  City,  and  his 
record  in  private  industry  and  public  activity 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  those  who 
have  given  time  and  effort  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  this  enterprising  city  of  LaPorte 
county. 

Mr.  Schaeuffele  was  but  a  boy  when  his 
grandfather  died,  so  that  he  remembers  little 
about  that  worthy  man,  except  that  he  was  a 
blacksmith  and  died  past  middle  life,  the  father 
of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  John  Conrad 
Schaeuffele,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  was  also  a  native  of  Germany,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  blacksmithing,  so  that  this  occupation  is  al¬ 
most  a  legitimate  inheritance  in  the  family.  His 
wife  was  Rosina  Fredericka  Saussele,  who  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  her  father  was  a  farmer, 
wine  gardener  and  fisherman,  and  died  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  having  been  the  father  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  John  C.  and  Rosina 
Schaeuffele,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  to  be  eighty- 
four  years  old,  were  .Lutherans  in  religion,  and 
were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Louis  Frederick  and  John  Conrad  being  the  only 
ones  now  living. 

Louis  Frederick  Schaeuffele  was  born  at  the 
home  of  his  parents  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
September  19,  1830.  He  remained  there  till  he 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  receiving  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  learning  his  trade.  He  left  home  on  his 
twenty-third  birthday  and  sailed  for  America. 
From  New  York  city  he  came  to  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  in  March  1854,  arrived  in  Michigan 
City,  which  has  been  his  permanent  home  ever 
since.  He  was  a  blacksmith  in  the  car  shops 
until  1857,  for  the  following  three  years  and  a 
half  was  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  Louisville 
and  New  Albany  Railroad  Company,  for  six 
months  worked  for  the  Lake  Shore  Company  at 
Adrian,  Michigan,  and  on  September  19,  1861, 
his  birthday,  returned  to  his  native  country  for 
a  visit  and  returned  to  Michigan  City  in  May, 
1862.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  Railroad  Company,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  September,  1881.  He  was  then  elected 
city  treasurer  and  gave  seventeen  years  of  credit¬ 
able  service  in  that  office,  and  since  September, 
1898,  has  lived  retired. 

June  9,  1856,  Mr.  Schaeuffele  married  Miss 
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Anna  Miller,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  came 
to  America  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same 
hoat  that  he  did,  and  who  was  a  daughter  of  Gott¬ 
fried  and  Christina  (Meier)  Miller.  Charles 
Frederick,  the  only  child  of  this  union,  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  and  his  mother  had  died  the 
year  before.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  In  September,  1862,  Mr.  Schaeuffele 
married  Mrs.  Ernestina  Nagle,  the  widow  of 
Simon  Nagle  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Schneider. 
Three  children  have  been  born  of  this  second 
union,  Louis  Frederick,  a  tinsmith ;  Carl  Edward, 
an  engineer  in  Joliet,  Illinois;  and  Louisa  Fred- 
«ricka,  the  wife  of  Robert  Normoyle,  a  machinist 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schaeuffele  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  he  affiliates  with  Acme 
Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  with  the  German 
Union  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  No.  229,  and  in  poli¬ 
tics  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  Building  and  Loan  Association,  which 
office  he  has  held  for  eighteen  years,  and  he  owns 
some  business  property  in  the  city  besides  his 
comfortable  residence,  which  he  erected  in  1873. 

DR.  HENRY  LENNARD  BYE  COOTE,  a 
prominent  veterinary  surgeon  of  Michigan  City, 
and  well  known  throughout  this,  portion  of  the 
state,  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  i860,  and  in  that  country  both  his 
maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers  lived  and 
died.  He  is  a  son  of  Holmes  and  Georgina  (Lor- 
rimer)  Coote.  His  father  was  a  surgeon,  and 
his  death  occurred  in  England,  when  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  his  wife  is  still  living,  and  now 
makes  her  home  in  western  Canada. 

Henry  Lennard  B.  Coote,  the  only  survivor 
of  his  parents’  four  children,  received  his  early 
educational  training  in  Epsom,  England,  and 
when  seventeen  years  of  age  made  the  voyage 
to  Canada,  locating  in  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1893 
he  graduated  from  the  Toronto  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  and  immediately  thereafter  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession  in  Minnedosa,  Manitoba, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1898.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  time 
traveled  in  the  search  of  health,  and  in  1901, 
took  up  his  abode  in  Michigan  City,  where  he  has 
ever  since  continued  the  practice  of  veterinary 
surgery.  He  has  built  up  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  patronage,  and  has  won  success  in  his 
chosen  profession. 

On  the  22 d  of  June,  1900.  Dr.  Coote  was  uni¬ 
ted  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hilda  Floyd,  a  daughter 


of  Charles  and  Fannie  (Crockford)  Floyd,  and 
they  have  one  child,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Len¬ 
nard.  Both  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George, 
of  Chicago,  while  his  political  support  is  given 
to  the  Republican  party. 

WILLIAM  A.  BOHLAND  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  county  treasurer  of  La  Porte 
county,  his  re-election  being  a  tribute  to  his 
ability  and  fidelity  during  his  first  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  previously  identified  with  indus¬ 
trial  affairs  in  LaPorte  county,  and  is  yet  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture,  being  the  owner  of  a  good 
farm  in  Clinton  township. 

Mr.  Boh  land  was  born  in  the  town  of  La¬ 
Porte,  in  1865,  and  is  a  on  of  Adam  and  Saloame 
(Kouts)  Bohland.  His  father  was  bom  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  Germany,  and  when 
a  young  man  came  to  the  United  States.  Making 
his  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country  he  became 
an  early  settler  of  LaPorte,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  butchering  business  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Steigley,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  city. 
He  later  went  into  business  for  himself,  and  for 
several  years  conducted  a  meat  market  at  I.a- 
Porte.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Bigelow’s  Mills, 
in  Clinton  township,  where  he  purchased  the  flour 
mill  that  had  been  established  by  Elijah  Bige¬ 
low  in  1835.  He  continued  to  operate  the  mill 
until  almost  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  year  *1888.  His  wife,  surviving 
him  for  some  time,  passed  away  in  March 
1903. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county 
William  A.  Bohland  is  indebted  for  the  early 
educational  privileges  he  enjoyed.  He  afterward 
pursued  a  course  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Nor¬ 
mal  College  at  Valparaiso,  and  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom  his  time 
was  largely  spent  in  his  father’s  mill,  where  he 
learned  the  trade,  becoming  a  practical  workman. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  continued  to  operate 
the  mill,  conducting  the  business  for  seventeen 
years,  or,  until  1900,  when  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  county 
treasurer  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  was 
elected.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  January,  1901,  which  he  discharged  with  such 
capability  and  promptness  that  in  1902  he  was 
re-elected  to  serve  a  second  term,  which  will  ex¬ 
pire  January  1,  1907.  He  still  owns  the  mill,  but 
it  is  not  in  operation  at  this  time. 
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In  October,  1888,  was  celebrated  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Bohland  and  Miss  Eliza  H.  Osborn,  a 
member  of  the  well  known  Osborn  family,  of  La- 
porte  and  Porter  counties.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren  :  Frank  and  Eldon.  Mr.  Bohland  is  a  val¬ 
ued  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  also 
has  membership  relations  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  is  a  very  popular  man,  genial 
and  kindly  in  nature,  social  and  cordial  in  dis¬ 
position.  His  friends  are  legion,  and  all  who 
know  him  entertain  for  him  a  warm  regard.  As 
an  official  he  has  made  a  most  creditable  record, 
and  his  course  should  serve  as  an  example  for 
his  successors  to  follow. 

JOHN  JACOB.  HALLER,  who  is  filling  the 
position  of  township  trustee  and  resides  at  314 
East  Eighth  street  in  Michigan  City,  was  born 
here  on  the  30th  of  July,  1861.  He  is  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Johanna  (Miller)  Haller,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Wittenberg,  Germany. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Haller  died  in 
that  country  when  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and 
his  wife  died  within  three  days  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  game  warden,  and  never  left  his  native 
country.  In  early  life  Jacob  Haller  learned  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter,  joiner  and  cabinet-maker, 
and  after  hearing  favorable  reports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  business  opportunities  afforded 
here  he  resolved  to  seek  a  home  and  fortune  in 
the  new  world.  Accordingly  he  crossed  the  briny 
deep  and  became  a  resident  of  Michigan  City 
among  its  early  settlers.  Here  he  followed  con¬ 
tracting  and  building  for  many  years,  and  became 
a  leader  in  that  line  of  business,  erecting  some  of 
the  stores  and  other  public  buildings  together 
with  a  large  number  of  the  residences  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  lived 
retired  at  1015  South  Franklin  street,  and  his 
wife  is  spared  to  him  yet.  This  worthy  couple 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  enjoy 
the  high  regard  of  many  friends.  Mrs.  Haller 
was  a  daughter  of  Fred  Miller,  whose  death  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  accident  in  Germany  when  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  wife  survived  him, 
however,  for  a  long  period  and  was  called  to  her 
final  rest  when  well  advanced  in  years.  To  Jacob 
and  Johanna  Haller  were  born  children  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Fred  ;  Sophia,  the  wife  of  William  Hauser, 
of  Fargo,  North  Dakota ;  Pauline,  the  wife  of 
John  Frey,  of  Helena,  Montana;  John  Jacob; 
Edward ;  and  Henry. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  John 
Jacob  Haller  we  present  to  our  readers  the  record 


of  one  who  is  widely  known  in  Michigan  City, 
for  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  here.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  public  schools,  and  after  completing 
the  studies  of  the  grammar  course  in  the  high 
school  was  thus  well  prepared  by  a  good  literary 
education  for  the  practical  and  responsible  duties 
of  life.  He  followed  in  the  business  footsteps 
of  his  father,  and  when  a  young  man  learned  the 
carpenter’s  trade*  at  which  he  worked  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  in  Cincinnati.  He  then  returned  to 
Michigan  City  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  father.  Thus  they  followed  contracting  and 
building  until  1899,  when  on  account  of  illness 
Mr.  Haller  was  obliged  to  abandon  work  of  that 
character.  He  ranked  among  the  leading  con¬ 
tractors  of  the  city,  and  there  received  a  liberal 
patronage  because  of  his  faithfulness  to  the  terms 
of  a  contract  and  the  excellence  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  which  was  executed  under  his  direction.  On 
the  6th  of  November,  1899,  he  was  elected  town¬ 
ship  trustee  and  is’ still  holding  that  position. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1889,  Mr.  Haller  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  Brinckmann,  a  daughter 
of  William  and  Louisa  (Warkentin)  Brinck¬ 
mann.  Four  children  graced  this  marriage : 
Clara,  Florence,  Harry  and  one  that  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haller  are  members  of 
St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  and  Mr. 
Haller  belongs  to  Washington  Lodge  No.  94, 
K.  of  P.,  and  to  Halcyon  Council  No.  105,  R.  A. 
He  gives  his  political  support  to  the  Democracy, 
and  is  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
city  and  its  welfare.  He  built  his  present  home 
in  1890,  and  he  also  owns  other  property  here, 
having  prospered  in  his  business  career.  Public- 
spirited  and  progressive,  whatever  tends  to  bene¬ 
fit  Michigan  City  and  promote  its  advancement 
along  material,  social,  educational  and  moral 
lines  receives  his  support  and  endorsement.  His 
friends  are  many,  his  genial  nature  and  social 
disposition  having  gained  him  favor  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact. 

C.  ELIJAH  MEYER.  A  resident  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  since  four  years  of  age,  C.  Elijah  Meyer 
has  been  connected  with  its  mercantile  interests 
throughout  his  business  career,  and  is  now  deal¬ 
ing  in  clothing,  men’s  furnishing  goods  and  cig¬ 
ars,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts 
indicates  the  enterprising  methods  which  he  has 
ever  followed  in  his  trade  transactions.  He  was 
born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  on  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1854,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  (Simon) 
Meyer,  who  were  also  born  in  the  fatherland. 
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Leopole  Meyer,  his  grandfather,  was  likewise  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  at  one  time  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  world.  After  two  years,  however, 
he  returned,  and  died  in  his  native  country  when 
more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  His  business  was 
that  of  a  trader.  The  maternal  grandfather  was 
Israel  Simon,  a  butcher  by  trade,  who  died  in 
Germany  when  well  advanced  in  years.  There 
were  several  sons  and  daughters  in  his  family. 

Jacob  Meyer,  the  father  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Meyer, 
was  a  peddler  in  Germany,  and  about  1858  he 
sailed  for  the  new  world,  locating  in  Michigan 
City,  Indiana.  Soon  after,  he  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  general  merchandising,  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  continuously  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  and  is  now  enjoying  a 
well  earned  rest,  having  acquired  a  very  hand¬ 
some  competence  through  his  business  activity 
and  well  directed  energy.  He  and  his  wife  now 
reside  at  512  Washington  street.  In  their  family 
were  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters : 
Maurice,  C.  Elijah,  Theressa,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Marks,  Joseph,  Fannie,  Huldah,  Sarah,  Max  and 
Ada. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  so  young  when  brought  by 
his  parents  to  the  United  States  that  he  soon  be¬ 
came  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  progressive 
spirit  which  dominates  this  country,  and  his  lines 
of  life  have  been  cast  in  harmony  therewith.  He 
attended  the  public  schools,  and  in  his  youth 
worked  in  his  father’s  store,  being  thus  employed 
until  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he 
secured  a  position  in  Peru,  Indiana,  spending  two 
years  in  that  place,  and  it  was  during  that  time 
that  he  was  married.  He  then  returned  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  opened  his  present  store  with  a 
small  stock  of  men’s  clothing  and  furnishing 
goods,  cigars  and  newspapers.  It  was  soon  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  was  putting  forth  earnest  effort  to 
secure  a  fair  share  of  the  public  patronage,  and 
because  of  the  good  stock  which  he  carried  and 
his  straightforward  treatment  of  his  customers, 
he  gained  a  steadily  growing  trade  that  soon 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  carry  a  larger  line 
of  goods.  He  has  prospered  in  his  undertakings, 
and  as  his  financial  resources  have  increased  he 
has  made  judicious  investment  in  other  enter¬ 
prises.  He  is  now  a  stockholder  in  the  Citizens’ 
Bank  of  Michigan  City  and  also  the  Lakeside 
Knitting  Company. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1878,  in  Peru,  In¬ 
diana,  Mr.  Meyer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Carrie  Falk,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Falk,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  two  children,  Mosette  and 
Edna,  the  former  now  the  wife  of  Herbert  P. 


Levin.  Mr.  Meyer  has  provided  a  pleasant  home 
for  his  family,  located  at  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Market  streets.  It  was  built  by  him 
in  1894,  and  he  takes  great  delight  in  providing 
for  his  family  in  ways  that  promote  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  enhance  their  welfare.  He  belongs  to 
Washington  Lodge  No.  94,  K.  of  P.,  and  he  votes 
with  the  Democratic  party,  on  whose  ticket  he 
was  elected  city  treasurer,  which  position  he  is 
now  acceptably  filling.  His  election  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  regard  which  his  fellow  citizens 
have  for  him,  for  his '  entire  life  having  been 
passed  here,  his  record  is  well  known  to  all. 

CHARLES  F.  STRUSS,  a  brick  and  cement 
contractor,  active  in  business  circles  and  also  in 
public  affairs  of  the  city,  now  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  city  council  of  LaPorte,  was  bom  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  in  1859,  and  in  that  country 
learned  the  trade  of  a  brick  and  stone  mason, 
gaining  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  business.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1878.  Ernest  Struss,  his  father,  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  LaPorte,  and  came  here  in  1882,  from 
Germany.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1878,  that 
Charles  Struss  landed  in  the  new  world,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  he  made  his  way 
direct  to  Indiana.  The  first  year  he  spent  with 
a  cousin  who  had  a  farm  in  LaPorte  county,  and 
he  then  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  LaPorte, 
where  he  began  working  at  his  trade,  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  different  contractors.  He  finally  form¬ 
ed  a  partnership  with  Henry  Daniel  under  the 
firm  name  of  Daniel  &  Struss,  and  they  continued 
in  the  contracting  business  together  for  four  or 
five  years,  when  Mr.  Daniel’s  death  occurred. 
Mr.  Struss  then  continued  contracting  alone,  and 
has  since  been  thus  engaged,  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness,  which  has  increased  as  the  years  have  gone 
by  and  the  public  has  recognized  his  efficiency 
and  trustworthiness.  He  contracts  for  all  kinds 
of  brick  and  cement  construction  work,  and  for 
several  years  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  cement  or  concrete  sidewalks  and  curbing, 
having  done  an  extensive  business  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  LaPorte  under  a  progressive  city  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  has  provided  for  many  miles 
of  these  excellent  sidewalks.  He  has  also  done 
other  public  work  for  the  city,  including  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  brick  high  school  building,  also 
the  Elston  school  building  at  Michigan  City,  and 
the  three-storv  brick  block  for  M.  Rumely  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  also  built  many  business  blocks 
and  private  houses,  including  his  own  fine  brick 
dwelling,  which  is  located  at  502  C  street.  He 
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employes  twenty-seven  men  the  year  round,  and 
has  always  been  free  from  labor  trouble  or 
strikes. 

In  1882,  in  LaPorte,  was  celebrated  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  Struss  and  Miss  Lizzie  Jacobs, 
and  to  them  have  been  bom  four  children:  Ly¬ 
dia,  deceased,  Carl,  Mollie  and  Walter.  In  his 
political  affiliations  Mr.  Struss  is  a  Democrat, 
and  in  1900  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
council  to  represent  the  fifth  ward.  His  con¬ 
stituents  were  so  pleased  with  his  services  that 
they  re-elected  him  in  1902  for  another  term  of 
two  years.  He  belongs  to  the  progressive  element 
of  the  city,  and  as  an  official  he  also  works  for 
economy  and  prudence  in  all  public  expenditures 
and  carefully  guards  the  interests  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  He  has  made  his  own  way  in  life,  and 
has  been  successful.  Fraternally,  he  is  an  Elk, 
and  his  religious  faith  is  indicated  by  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Lutheran  church.  Conscientious 
and  reliable  in  all  that  he  does  whether  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  or  public  officer,  he  has  won  the 
trust  and  good  will  of  the  public  and  enjoys  in 
high  measure  the  regard  of  many  friends. 

RICHARD  HENRY  MISENER,  a  retired 
locomotive  engineer  living  at  320  Pine  street,  has 
been  aresident  of  Michigan  City  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  is  well  known  there  in  industrial,  fra¬ 
ternal  and  political  circles.  For  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  one  of  the  reliable  engineers 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  no  steadier 
hand  ever  pulled  a  throttle  than  that  of  Mr. 
Misener.  He  was  recently  retired  with  honor 
by  the  company,  and  now  receives  a  pension  for 
his  record  of  past  service. 

Mr.  Misener  belongs  to  a  family  remarkable 
for  longevity,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
he  himself  still  has  many  years  of  activity  and 
pleasures  before  him.  His  grandparents,  Nicho¬ 
las  and  Mrs.  (McLean)  Misener,  were  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers,  the  former  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
descent  and  the  latter  of  Irish  stock,  and  he  was 
about  ninety-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  while  his  wife  also  lived  to  a  great  age. 
They  were  parents  of  twelve  children. 

John  McLean  Misener,  the  father  of  Richard 
H.  Misener,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  was 
a  life-long  farmer  there,  and  died  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead  in  Welland  county,  Ontario,  in  1900,  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years.  He  was  not  identified  with 
any  church,  and  held  various  township  offices 
and  Was  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  His  wife  was  Jane  Davis,,  also  a  native 
of  Ontario,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Thaddeus 


Davis,  born  in  Vermont,  and  a  daughter  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  (Sharron)  Davis.  David  Davis 
was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Ontario,  where  he  was  a  farmer  and  ran  a 
brickyard.  He  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  ot 
age,  and  had  a  large  family.  Mrs.  Jane  (Davis) 
Misener  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  her 
death  occurred  in  1898  when  she  was  eighty 
years  old.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  chil¬ 
dren,  eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  six 
are  now  living,  as  follows:  Nicholas,  James, 
Frances,  widow  of  Lawrence  Montague,  Richard 
H.,  Charles  and  John  Kirby  Misener. 

Richard  H.  Misener  was  born  in  Welland 
county,  Ontario,  March  26,  1849,  and  lived  on 
his  father's  farm  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  district  schools. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  for 
two  years  worked  on  a  farm  near  Joliet,  Illinois. 
He  then  got  a  position  as  fireman  on  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875, 
was  given  an  engine  to  run.  He  continued  to  run 
the  employ  of  the  company  as  engineer  from 
that  time  until  April  4,  1902,  when  the  company 
placed  him  on  the  pensioned  retired  list.  He  per¬ 
formed  his  twenty-seven  years'  service  in  this 
hazardous  capacity  with  singular  promptness  and 
fidelity,  and  his  record  is  among  the  best  on  the 
books  of  the  company.  He  has  had  his  residence 
in  Michigan  City  since  1872. 

On  September  24,  1876,  Mr.  Misener  married 
Miss  Sarah  Ann  Eastwood,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Herbert  Roy,  who  is  one  of  the  publishers 
and  proporietors  of  the  Michigan  City  News. 
Mrs.  Misener  is  a  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Sarah 
L.  (Huntley)  Eastwood,  the  former  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  New  York. 
Cyrus  Eastwood  was  a  son  of  Cornelius  East- 
wood  and  Polly  Eastwood,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  native  of  Holland  and  came  to  America 
with  his  parents,  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  Corne¬ 
lius  Eastwood  and  his  wife  had  a  large  family  of 
children.  Cyrus  Eastwood  in  boyhood  came  out 
west  with  his  parents  and  settled  in  Lake  county, 
Indiana,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  followed 
the  occupation  of  merchant.  He  died  in  1869,  aged 
fifty  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1881,  also 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  They  were  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  church.  Sarah  L.  (Hunt- 
ley)  Eastwood  was  a  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Clara  (Beckwith)  Huntley,  who  reared  a  large 
family..  The  former  was  a. native  of  .New  York 
state  and  a  farmer,  and  after  the  death  of  ins 
wife  he  came  to  Indiana  and  lived  for  some  time 
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with  the  Eastwoods,  afterwards  removing  to  Cor- 
rectionvilie,  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  he 
died  when  nearly  seventy  years  old.  Cyrus  and 
Sarah  Eastwood  were  the  parents  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  the  three 
now  living  are  William  Austin,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Misener  and  Harry  W.  Eastwood. 

Mrs.  Misener  is  a  member  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  and  her  husband  also  attends 
there.  Mr.  Misener  affiliates  with  Acme  Lodge 
No.  83,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Michigan  City  Chapter 
No.  25,  R.  A.  M.,  Michigan  City  Council 
No.  56,  and  Michigan  City  Commandery 
No.  30,  K.  T.,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
He  has  always  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
and  at  present  represents  the  first  ward  in  the 
city  council.  He  owns  the  nice  home  in  which  he 
has  lived  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  he  and 
his  family  enjoy  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
the  best  citizens  of  Michigan  City. 

LOUIS  J.  BRINKMAN,  frieght  and  ticket 
agent  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  with  residence  in  Michigan  City,  is  the 
youngest  agent  on  the  road,  being  now  only  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  of  age,  and  has  charge  of  one  of 
the  principal  stations  along  the  line  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  road.  He  is  a  native  son  of  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  where  his  birth  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1880,  and  is  a  son  of  Fred  and  Caro¬ 
line  (Peo)  Brinkman,  natives  of  Mecklenburg, 
Germany.  In  that  land  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandparents  lived  and  died.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Christopher  Peo,  was  a  tanner  by 
trade,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  German  army. 

Fred  Brinkman,  the  father  of  L.  J.  Brinkman, 
became  a  stonemason  and  contractor  in  the  father- 
land,  and  in  1855  he  left  his  German  home  and 
came  to  the  United  States,  taking  up  his  abode 
in  Cleveland  Ohio,  which  continued  to  be  his 
place  of  residence  only  for  a  short  time,  when 
he  came  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where  he 
followed  his  trade  of  a  stonemason  and  con¬ 
tractor  for  a  number  of  years,  but  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hotel  business.  He  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  mason  contractors  in  the  city,  and  many  of 
its  largest  buildings  stand  as  monuments  to  his 
’excellent  skill  and  ability,  among  them  being  the 
towers  of  the  Indiana  state  prison.  No 
better  illustration  of  the  characteristic  en¬ 
ergy  and  enterprise  of  the  typical  German-Amer- 
ican  citizen  can  be  found  than  that  afforded  by 
the  career  of  this  well  known  contractor  and  hotel 
man,  for  making  the  most  of  his  own  oppor¬ 


tunities,  he  has  steadily  worked  his  was  upward 
to  success  and  to  all  that  is  desirable  and  en¬ 
nobling  in  life.  Before  leaving  his  native  land 
Mr.  Fred  Brinkman  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
German  army,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Nine  children 
were  bom  of  their  union,  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  six  are  now  living,  namely :  Fred, 
John,  Frank,  Carrie  (the  wife  of  Edward  Isby), 
Alexander  and  Louis  J* 

Louis  J.  Brinkman  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Michigan  City,  and  to  its  excellent  public  school 
system  he  is  indebted  for  the  educational  privi¬ 
leges  which  he  received.  After  putting  aside  his 
text  books  he  served  as  an  employe  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Company  for  about  fourteen  months, 
after  which  he  entered  the  services  of  the  Monon 
Railroad  Company  as  transfer  clerk.  Later  he 
was  made  assistant  weighmaster  for  the  Haskell 
&  Barker  Car  Company,  subsequently  became 
local  agent  for  the  Indiana  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  thence  ticket  agent  for  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Company,  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1903,  was  made  freight  and  ticket  agent  for  thai 
corporation.  Mr.  Brinkman  is  one  of  the  rising 
youn^  men  of  LaPorte  county,  and,  being  prompt, 
conscientious  and  thoroughly  reliable,  has  won 
the  praise  and  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  in  his  fraternal  relations  is  affiliated 
with  Washington  Lodge  No.  94,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or¬ 
der  of  Elks.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ames 
Second  Regiment  Band. 

JOHN  C.  BECKER,  a  farmer  of  Hudson 
township,  living  on  section  29,  was  born  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  Germany,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1844, 
his  parents  being  John  and  Sophia  (Braugh- 
man)  Becker,  who  were  also  natives  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  When  their  son  was  seventeen  years  of 
age  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America  with 
their  family,  and  located  first  in  New  York  city, 
whence  they  afterward  completed  their  westward 
journey  until  they  reached  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana.  This  was  about  the  year  1866,  and  they 
located  in  Hudson  township.  The  father  died 
there  at  the  advanced  age  of  eightv-two  years 
and  ten  months,  and  his  wife  lived  to  the  vener¬ 
able  age  of  eighty-five  years,  she,  too,  passing 
away  in  Hudson  township.  Mr.  John  Becker 
was  twice  married,  and  by  the  first  union  had 
two  children,  who  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time  that  our  subject  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  John  C.  Becker  is  the  only  son  of 
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his  father’s  second  marriage,  but  he  had  one  sis¬ 
ter,  Sophia,  who  is  now  deceased. 

With  his  parents  John  C.  Becker  came  to 
LaPorte  county.  He  had  pursued  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  fatherland,  and  crossed  the 
briny  deep  when  the  family  became  residents  of 
America.  He  continued  to  live  with  his  parents 
until  their  death,  after  which  he  purchased  a  farm 
of  ninety-six  acres  and  began  the  improvement 
of  his  property,  fencing  the  land,  clearing  the 
fields  and  placing  the  tract  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

In  1873  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Becker  and  Miss  Minnie  Swimadorf,  who  was 
born  in  Germany  and  was  brought  to  America 
by  her  parents  when  nine  years  of  age,  the 
family  home  being  established  in  Lake  county, 
Indiana.  Her  father  was  John  Swimadorf,  also 
a  native  of  Germany.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becker 
have  been  born  five  children  who  are  yet  living, 
and  they  lost  their  second  child,  Louis,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  The  others  are 
Emma,  now  the  wife  of  Albert  Graves,  a  farmer 
of  LaPorte  county;  Frank;  John,  who  married 
Miss  Hulda  Kemp  December  16,  1903;  Linda 
and  Eddie,  at  home. 

Since  1866  Mr.  Becker  has  resided  continu¬ 
ously  upon  the  farm  which  is  now  his  home.  Here 
he  has  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  well  im¬ 
proved  land,  and  he  is  engaged  in  general  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  and  stock-raising.  Annually  he 
harvests  good  crops  of  grain,  and  he  also  has 
upon  his  place  high  grades  of  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs,  from  the  sale  of  which  he  realizes  a  good 
return  upon  his  investments.  His  home  is  a 
beautiful  one,  his  barns  and  other  outbuildings 
are  substantial  and  commodious,  and  there  are 
upon  his  place  all  of  the  improvements  and  equip¬ 
ments  which  go  to  make  up  a  model  farm.  In 
his  work  he  is  progressive  and  enterprising,  and 
to-day  he  is  numbered  among  the  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  of  his  adopted  county.  In  politics  he 
is  independent,  voting  for  the  candidates  whom 
he  thinks  best  qualified  for  office.  He  was  reared 
in  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

WILBUR  L.  RAWLINGS.  The  prosperity 
and  business  development  of  a  community  always 
depend  upon  the  aggregate  endeavor  of  many 
citizens,  and  Mr.  Rawlings  is  among  the  number 
who  by  enterprising  business  methods  and  well 
conducted  commercial  interests  add  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  consequent  prosperity  of  Michigan 
City.  He  is  now  dealing  in  hard  and  soft  coal, 
and  because  of  his  well  known  reliability  has 


secured  a  gratifying  patronage.  He  was  bom 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  January  12,  1858,  and 
is  a  son  of  Elisha  P.  and  Annie  (Settlers)  Raw¬ 
lings.  For  many  years  the  family  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  in  Indiana,  for  in  pioneer  times  Rev. 
Rawlings,  his  grandfather,  came  to  this  state 
and  as  a  Methodist  minister  labored  for  the 
moral  development  of  the  pioneer  community. 
It  was  in  Indiana  that  Elisha  P.  Rawlings  was 
born,  as  was  his  wife.  They  became  the  parents 
of  two  children,  the  daughter  being  Lou  Belle, 
the  wife  of  John  Todd,  a  resident  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  While  residing  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Elisha  P.  Rawlings  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  saddle-trees  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
1869  he  came  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where 
he  continued  to  make  his  home  until  1885.  He 
is  now  a  resident  of  Monticello,  Indiana.  His 
first  wife  passed  away  in  1862,  when  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  dying  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist 
church,  of  which  she  was  a  consistent  member. 
For  his  second  wife  Mr.  E.  P.  Rawlings  chose 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Wilson,  the  widow  of  J.  O.  Wil¬ 
son.  Four  children  were  born  of  this  second  mar¬ 
riage:  Lillie,  Elmer,  Minnie  and  Otis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.Elisha  P.  Rawlings  held  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Monticello,  In¬ 
diana,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  one  of  its  officers. 

Wilbur  L.  Rawlings  spent  the  first  eleven 
years  of  his  life  in  the  city  of  his  nativity  and 
acquired  his  preliminary  education  there.  In 
1869  he  came  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  has 
made  his  home  continually  since,  and,  entering 
the  public  schools  here,  he  continued  his  studies. 
In  his  youth  he  lived  upon  his  father's  farm  and 
assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  field  and  meadow 
until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  plow,  and  in  the  factory  of  J.  H.  Win- 
terbotham  &  Sons,  in  Michigan  City,  he  was 
employed  for  a  considerable  period.  In  1880  he 
began  dealing  in  wood  and  coal,  and  has  since 
continued  in  business  as  a  vender  of  these  com¬ 
modities.  His  business  methods  will  bear  close 
investigation,  and  because  of  his  straightforward 
business  methods  he  has  secured  a  good  trade. 

On  the  nth  of  June,  1884,  Mr.  Rawlings  was 
united  in  marriage  t©  Miss  Libbie  James,  a 
daughter  of  Horatio  and  Jennie  (Trobridge) 
James.  They  became  the  parents  of  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  but  Gertrude  Belle,  the  first 
born,  died  at  the  age  of  four  days.  The  others 
are  Mildred,  Wilbur,  Lyle,  Bernice,  Herbert  and 
Esther.  The  parents  and  children  attend  the 
services  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  they 
have  a  pleasant  home  at  the  corner  of  Spring  and 
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Fourth  streets.  Mr.  Rawlings  votes  with  the 
Republican  party.  While  there  have  been  no 
exciting  chapters  in  His  life’s  history,  his  career, 
illustrates  ‘the  force  of  unflagging  industry  and 
honorable  dealing  in  the  active  affairs  of  life, 
for  it  has  been  as  the  result  of  these  qualities  in 
his  character  that  Mr.  Rawlings  has  won  his 
prosperity. 

JOHN  BLUE  is  one  of  LaPorte  county’s 
native  sons  and  is  now  an  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  business  man  of  Michigan  City,  where 
he  is  dealing  in  men’s  furnishing  goods  and  also 
conducting  a  merchant  tailoring  establishment. 
He  was  born  in  Springfield  township  on  the  ioth 
of  October,  1839,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Nancy 
(Griffin)  Blue?  who  were  natives  of  the  Empire 
state.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  ancestral 
history  of  the  Blue  family,  but  there  is  some  rec¬ 
ord  concerning  the  Griffin  family.  Sylvester  Grif¬ 
fin,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Blue,  was  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  about  1833  emigrated 
westward,  establishing  his  home  in  Center  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  He  wedded  Miss  Mary  Griffin,  who  was 
born  in  Connecticut  and  who,  though  of  the  same 
name,  was  not  a  relative.  They  became  the  par¬ 
ents  of  six  children :  Sylvester,  Nancy,  Arastar- 
cus,  Mary,  Caroline  and  Martin.  Grandfather 
Griffin  died  about  1877,  when  in  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  age.  The  son  Arastarcus  is  the  only  one 
of  the  children  now  living,  and  he  makes  his 
home  in  Center  township  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  It  was  about  1833  that  John  Blue,  Sr., 
came  to  LaPorte  county,  and  here  he  followed 
carpentering.  He  died  in  1841,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in 
1844  when  about  the  same  age.  They  held  mem¬ 
bership  'in  the  Methodist  church  and  were  ear¬ 
nest  Christian  people. 

John  Blue  was  reared  by  his  maternal  grand¬ 
parents  upon  the  old  Griffin  homestead,  there 
remaining  until  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  the  district  schools,  and 
for  two  winter  seasons  he  engaged  in  teaching. 
When  in  his  tenth  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
alight  upon  a  brick  while  jumping  at  play,  and 
this  so  injured  his  left  leg  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  use  it  since.  In  1861  he  came  to  Michigan 
City  and  began  working  for  Frederick  Knubbe, 
with  whom  he  learned  the  tailor’s  trade.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  then  spent  seven  years  in  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  Charles  Deming.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  bought  out  his  employer  and  has  con¬ 


tinued  in  business  since  as  a  merchant  talior  and 
as  a  dealer  in  men’s  furnishing  goods. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1867,  Mr.  Blue  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Nodine,  a  daughter  of 
Jerry  and  (Arvilla)  Nodine.  Five  children  have 
been  bom  of  that  union:  Willie,  Pearl,  Ivy, 
Arastarcus  and  Verne,  but  all  are  now  deceased, 
the  last  named  having  been  twelve  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blue  reside 
at  216  Pine  street,  where  he  built  his  home  in 
1875.  Since  casting  his  first  presidential  ballot 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  he  has  been  a  Republican. 

CHRISTOPHER  ROESKE,  of  the  firm  of 
Roeske  Brothers,  millers  and  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  proprietors  of  the  Eureka  Flouring  Mills 
at  Michigan  City,  has  been  in  business  here  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  esteemed  citizens.  He  came  to  this  country 
when  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  worked  his  way 
for  some  years  before  he  could  get  an  independ¬ 
ent  start.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  and  is  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  success  he  has  made 
in  business.  He  has  also  taken  part  in  general 
affairs,  especially  those  having  to  do  with  the 
progress  and  improvement  of  town  and  county, 
and  his  place  in  the  citizenship  of  his  county  is 
that  of  the  diligent,  enterprising  and  astute  man 
of  business  and  of  the  conservative  and  loyal 
member  of  society,  seeking  to  perform  well  the 
part  assigned  to  him  in  life. 

Mr.  Roeske  was  born  in  Prussian,  Germany, 
April  27,  1847,  and  is  a  son  of  Christian  and  Au¬ 
gusta  (Pahl)  Roeske.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father  died  in  Germany  before  Christopher  was 
born,  and  little  is  known  of  his  life  save  that  he 
was  a  shepherd,  died  in  middle  life,  and  was 
the  father  of  five  children.  The  maternal  grand¬ 
father  Pahl  also  died  in  Germany,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  and  his  wife 
lived  to  be  eighty-three  years  old. 

•  Christian  Roeske  was  a  shepherd  in  Germany, 
and  in  June,  1864,  came  to  America,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  arrived  in  Michigan 
City.  He  owned  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Michi¬ 
gan  township,  and  farmed  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
and  his  wife  lived  until  1898,  being  eighty- 
five  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  They 
had  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  the  three  now  living  are  August,  Christopher, 
and  Augusta,  the  wife  of  Herman  Blessien. 

Christopher  Roeske  lived  in  Germany  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  in  that  time  re- 
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ceived  his  schooling  and  also  worked  for  his 
father.  He  came  to  the  new  world  with  his 
parents  in  1864,  and  for  a  time  he  did  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
after  which  he  worked  in  a  factory  and  on  his 
father’s  farm.  He  then  began  working  for  Charles 
Kellogg  in  the  latter’s  brickyard,  and  in  1868, 
having  learned  the  business,  he  started  a  yard 
of  his  own  on  land  which  he  leased  of  Reynold 
Cowden.  He  conducted  this  for  seven  years, 
and  then  bought  the  brickyard  and  sawmill  of 
Denton  Miller,  and  carried  on  both  enterprises 
until  1880.  In  that  year  he  quit  the  sawmilling, 
and  by  the  side  of  his  water  power  built  his  large 
flour  mill.  The  mill  is  five  stories  high,  including 
the  basement,  and  has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  He  and  his  brother  Au¬ 
gust  own  this  plant,  and  they  also  have  a  large 
brickyard;  where  about  six  million  brick  a  year 
are  manufactured.  Employment  is  furnished  to 
about  fifty  men,  and  theirs  is  one  of  the  import¬ 
ant  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  town,  valu¬ 
able  to  the  owners  and  to  the  city  in  general.  The 
brothers  also  own  the  Denton  Miller  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres.  Mr.  Chris¬ 
topher  Roeske  is  a  director  in  the  Citizens’  Bank, 
and  his  position  in  the  business  circles  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  is  ample  testimony  to  his  life  of  indus¬ 
try  and  application  of  sound  business  methods. 

On  December  5,  1877,  Mr.  Roeske  married 
Mrs.  Augusta  Matthias,  the  widow  of  Peter  Mat¬ 
thias,  and  her  maiden  name  was  Messe.  The  four 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roeske  are  Ar¬ 
thur,  Oscar,  Martha  and  Lydia,  all  of  whom  are 
at  home  except  Arthur,  who  is  bookkeeper  and 
salesman  for  his  father ;  he  married  Emma  Dar- 
man,  and  they  have  one  son,  Gerald.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roeske  are  members  of  the  St.  John’s  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  and  he  affiliates  with  Acme  Lodge 
No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Michigan  City  Chapter  No. 
25,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Michigan  City  Commandery 
No.  30, K.  T.  His  politics  are  Democratic,  and 
he  has  served  the  county  two  terms  as  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  county  coun¬ 
cil. 

August  Roeske,  who  is  the  brother  and  part¬ 
ner  of  Christopher  in  all  their  business  enter¬ 
prises,  has  alwrays  co-operated  with  his  brother, 
and  this  harmonious  union  of  forces  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  their  continued  success. 
May  11,  1874,  August  Roeske  married  Miss 
Fredericka  Gloy,  and  the  seven  children  born  to 
them  are  all  deceased.  Mrs.  Roeske  also  died  in 
1902.  She  was  a  member  of  the ,  Lutheran 
church,  as  is  her  husband. 


A.  W.  L.  GILPIN,  D.  D.  S.  This  well 
known  and  efficient  dentist  of  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1878,  being  the  only 
child  of  Joshua  and  Anna  (Kerr)  Gilpin,  natives 
also  of  Ontario.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
William  Gilpin,  who  was  born  in  Sligo,  Ireland, 
but  subsequently  removed  to  St.  Mary’s  On¬ 
tario,  and  there  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
his  death  occurring  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years.  He  married  Margaret  Read,  and  they  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  four  sons 
and  eight  daughters.  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Gilpin  was  Rev.  J.  L.  Kerr,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  minister  and  also  a  native  of  Sligo, 
Ireland.  He  was  there  married,  and  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age  became  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  while  carrying  on  his  ministerial 
work  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  carriage  manu¬ 
facturing  business.  Selling  his  interests  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  he  removed  to  Canada  when 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  thereafter  was 
engaged  in  preaching  at  various  points  until  his 
life’s  labors  were  ended  in  death,  when  he  was 
well  advanced  in  years.  For  his  wife  Rev.  Kerr 
chose  Margaret  Rutledge,  and  in  their  family 
were  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  of  Canada, 
and  was  well  known  as  a  beautiful  singer.  Joshua 
Gilpin,  the  father  of  Dr.  Gilpin,  was  interested 
in  the  salt  business  in  Canada  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  now  makes  his  home  at  Brussels,  On¬ 
tario.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

Dr.  A.  W.  L.  Gilpin  was  reared  from  the 
age  of  two  years  in  Brussels,  Canada,  receiving 
his  literary  education  in  its  public  schools,  and 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  To¬ 
ronto  University  dental  department,  graduating 
from  that  institution  in  1900.  Two  years  later, 
in  1902,  he  completed  the  course  in  the  Chicago 
Dental  College,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
he  came  to  Michigan  City  and  opened  an  office 
over  the  First  National  Bank,  where  he  has  ever 
since  continued  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.  His  office  is  well  equipped  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  appliances,  and  although  a  young  man  he 
has  already  established  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  dentist  of  great  skill.  In  his  fraternal  re¬ 
lations  Dr.  Gilpin  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
while  his  political  support  is  given  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  in  .  both  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  circles  he  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
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WILLIAM  A.  STEIGELY,  a  contractor  on 
public  works  and  ex-county  commissioner  of  La- 
Porte,  is  well  known  in  this  county,  having  spent 
almost  his  entire  life  here,  while  for  many  years 
he  has  been  active  in  business  circles.  He  was 
born  in  this  city  in  1858.  His  father,  Frederick 
Steigely,  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  about  the 
year  1850  emigrated  to  America,  settling  first  in 
Chicago,  but  coming  soon  afterward  to  LaPorte, 
where  he  established  a  meat  market.  This  he 
conducted  with  success  for  many  years,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  pioneer  in  that  line  of  business  in 
LaPorte.  His  business  dealings  were  strictly  fair 
and  honorable,  and  because  of  the  sterling  traits 
of  character  which  he  manifested  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  men  he  was  highly  respected. 
He  married  Wilfielmina  Schoettle,  and  both  are 
now  deceased,  he  having  passed  away  in  1882. 

In  the  LaPorte  public  schools  William  A. 
Steigely  began  his  education,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  Phelon  College  of  this  city.  After  put¬ 
ting  aside  his  text  books  he  learned  the  miller’s 
trade  in  the  J  Street  mill  of  LaPorte,  where  he 
remained  for  one  year.  He  then  went  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  remaining  for  two  years  in  that  state,  one 
half  of  which  time  was  spent  in  St.  Cloud  in  the 
milling  business.  He  then  returned  to  LaPorte 
and  took  charge  of  the  J.  Street  mill,  which  he 
operated  for  four  years,  when,  in  1882,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Kingsbury,  in  Union  township,  where 
he  established  the  Kingsbury  mill  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour,  and  conducted  it  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  until  the  spring  of  1903.  On 
selling  his  mill  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
LaPorte,  where  he  erected  a  very  fine  residence 
on  Indiana  avenue.  Here  he  takes  and  executes 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  city  sewers,  the 
paving  of  roads  and  bridge  work. 

While  residing  in  Kingsbury  Mr.  Steigely 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  township,  which 
office  he  held  for  several  years.  In  the  campaign 
of  1896  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  county  commissioner  and  was  elected.  He 
was  favored  with  the  nomination  at  the  succeed¬ 
ing  election,  and  was  again  chosen  by  popular 
vote  for  that  office,  wherein  he  served  altogether 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  his  part  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  county  affairs  was  characterized  by  care¬ 
ful,  conservative  and  business-like  methods, 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

The  lady  who  bears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Steigely 
was  in  her  maidenhood  Miss  Fredericks  Wegner, 
and  they  have  three  children :  John  W.,  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Purdue  University ;  Arthur,  a  senior  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  LaPorte  high  school,  and  Edith,  who 


is  also  attending  school  in  this  city.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  made  exceptional  records  for  punctu¬ 
ality  and  continued  attendance  as  well  as  for 
scholarship,  this  being  a  matter  of  note  among 
local  educators. 

WILLIAM  B.  MANNY,  who  is  now  filling 
the  position  of  commercial  agent  with  the  Monon 
Railroad  and  makes  his  home  in  Michigan  city, 
was  bom  in  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1862.  He  is  one  of  the  four  children 
born  to  William  C.  and  Mary  (Bloom)  Manny. 
The  ancestral  history  of  this  family  can  be  traced 
back  to  William  Manny,  the  great-grandfather, 
who  came  to  America  from  Tyrone,  county  An¬ 
trim,  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  that  country,  but 
was  of  Scotch  parentage.  His  wife's  maiden 
name  was  Jane  Kneer.  Their  son  and  the  grand¬ 
father  of  William  B.  was  Hugh  Manny,  who  was 
a  native  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  By  occupation  he  was  a 
farmer.  He  wedded  Miss  Mary  MacNeal.  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Jane  (McCaustland)  Mac¬ 
Neal,  and  to  them  were  bom  thirteen  children. 
Both  the  grandparents  lived  to  be  about  eighty- 
five  years  of  age. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Manny  was 
Jacob  Clinton  Bloom,  a  native  of  Canada  and  of 
German  lienage.  He  represented  an  old  family 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  his  ancestors  having  come 
to  Canada  from  Pennsylvania  in  1796.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  Dominion  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
he  began  contracting  in  1837,  the  year  in  which 
the  city  was  incorporated.  For  a  time  he  made 
his  home  in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  but  about  1870 
became  a  resident  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Atossa  Maria 
Porter,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  At¬ 
ossa  (Nichols)  Porter,  early  settlers  in  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Illinois.  Jeremiah  Porter  was  a  member  of 
an  old  New  England  family  and  was  a  descendant 
of  Israel  Porter,  the  latter  being  a  son  of  John 
Porter,  who  came  from  Dorset,  England,  to 
Massachusetts,  in  1595.  Israel  Porter,  who  be¬ 
came  the  grandfather  of  General  Israel  Putnam 
of  Revolutionary  war  fame,  married  Elizabeth 
Hawthorn,  the  daughter  of  Major  William  Haw¬ 
thorn,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Jeremiah  Porter’s  great-grandmother 
was  Hannah  Endicott,  who  was  the  great-grand¬ 
child  of  Governor  John  Endicott,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  an^  she  was  also  the  great  granddaughter 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  the  first  minister  of 
Salem,  that  state.  Jacob  C.  and  Atossa  M.  (Por- 
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ter)  Bloom  became  the  parents  of  four  children, 
and  her  death  occurred  in  Michigan  City  when 
seventy-five  years  of  age. 

William  C.  Manny,  the  father  of  William  B. 
Manny,  was  bom  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and 
was  joined  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Bloom,  a 
native  of  Illinois.  They  had  four  children,  of 
whom  three  are  now  living :  William  B. ;  Hugh 
J.,  a  resident  of  Tacoma,  Washington ;  and  Frank 
A.,  of  New  York  city.  The  father  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Michigan  City,  and  after  following  that 
pursuit  here  for  a  number  of  years  removed  to 
the  west  in  1879. 

William  B.  Manny  was  a  lad  of  ten  summers 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
movel  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  has  since  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  entered  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  here  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  high 
school  with  the  class  of  1879.  On  putting  aside 
his  text  books  he  became  connected  with  railroad 
service  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Monon  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  For  five  years  he  acted  as  cash¬ 
ier  there,  and  for  a  similar  period  was  traveling 
auditor,  but  during  the  past  twelve  years  has 
been  commercial  agent  for  the  road.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Dock  Coal  Company,  which  does  a  large  bus¬ 
iness  in  steam  coals,  a  large  part  of  which  is  used 
by  vessels  running  into  this  port.  He  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  the  Hoosier  Slide  Sand  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  a  large  trade  with  the  various 
manufacturing  concerns  throughout  this  state, 
particularly  in  the  gas  belt.  Throughout  his 
buiness  career  Mr.  Manny  has  been  connected 
with  the  Monon  Railroad,  and  his  long  service 
is  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  duty 
and  his  capability  in  the  line  of  the  duties  that 
have  devolved  upon  him. 

In  June,  1888,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Manny  and  Miss  Olive  K.  Priest,  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Cynthia  (Green)  Priest.  There 
are  two  children  born  of  that  union,  Norman  P. 
and  Carter  H.  In  July,  1902,  Mrs.  Mannv  died, 
passing  away  at  the  age  of  forty-two  and  in  the 
faith  of  the  Congregational  church,  of  which  she 
was  a  consistent  member.  In  November,  1903, 
Mr.  Manny  married  Lula  Moore  Finley,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edwin  and  Harriet  (Tibbets)  Moore,  of 
LaPorte,  Indiana.  The  family  home  is  located 
at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Boston  streets. 
In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Manny  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  he  is  a  valued  member  of  Acme 
Lodge,  No.  83,  F.  A.  &  M.  He  has  also  attained 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite, 
his  membership  being  with  the  Indianapolis  Con¬ 


sistory.  He  belongs  to  Washington  Lodge  No. 
94,  K.  of  P.,  and  to  the  society  of  Ben  Hur. 
Having  spent  almost  his  entire  life  in  Michigan 
City  he  is  well  known  here,  and  his  career  has 
been  such  as  will  bear  close  investigation  and 
scrutiny.  As  a  representative  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  he  enjoys  the  unqualified  confidence  of 
those  whom  he  serves,  and  in  social  life  has  gained 
the  friendship  of  many  because  of  a  genial  man¬ 
ner  and  cordial  disposition. 

PROFESSOR  PAUL  A.  COWGILL  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Michigan 
City,  and  has  now  entered  upon  his  third  years' 
service,  which  has  been  most  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  this  place  because  of  his  practical  work, 
and  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  he  has  man¬ 
aged  and  forwarded  the  educational  interests. 
He  was  born  in  Cassopolis,  Michigan,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1872,  and  is  the  only  son  and 
child  of  Joel  and  Sarah  (Adamson)  Cowgill, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio.  His  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather,  John  Cowgill,  resided  in  Ohio 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Michigan,  locating  in  the  town  of  Penn,  where 
he  conducted  the  only  store  in  the  place.  He 
also  acted  as  postmaster  there,  and  his  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  village  when  he  had  reached  an 
advanced  age.  He  wedded  a. Miss  Harrison, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  a  large  family. 
His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Professor  Cowgill  re¬ 
sides  near  Brownsville,  Cass  county,  Michigan, 
and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  married 
a  Miss  Erwin,  and  they,  too,  had  a  large  family. 

Joel  Cowgill  was  reared  in  Logan  county, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  country's  call  for  aid,  enlisting  in 
the  Second  Michigan  Infantry  as  a  private  in 
defense  of  the  Union  cause.  He  served  through¬ 
out  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  war,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  After  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  his  home  and 
was  elected  register  of  deeds  in  Cass  county, 
Michigan,  where  he  served  for  three  terms.  He 
then  purchased  the  abstract  books  of  Cass  county 
and  was  engaged  in  business  throughout  his  re¬ 
maining  days.  He  died  in  1900  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  his  wife,  surviving  him  for  only 
a  few  months,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
years.  Both  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Professor  Cow'gill  spent  the  first  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  in  Cassopolis,  Michigan,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  high  school  there  with  the  class 
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of  June,  1890.  He  afterward  went  to  Ypsilanti, 
where  he  became  a  student  in  the  State  Normal 
College,  spending  three  years  there.  In  1893 
he  was  graduated,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his 
work  as  an  educator,  going  to  Newaygo  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  that  place. 
There  he  continued  for  two  years  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  there.  After  leaving  that  place  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Uinversity  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  in  1896  won  his  degree  as  Bachelor 
of  Pedagogy,  while  in  1897  the  same  institution 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  acknowledgment  of  the  work  which 
he  had  completed  in  the  scientific  department  of 
the  school.  In  1898  he  went  to  Lapeer,  Michi¬ 
gan,  as  superintendent  of  schools,  and  continued 
in  that  city  for  four  years,  following  which  time 
he  came  to  Michigan  City  and  is  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  schools  here.  While  residing  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  during  the  periods  of  va¬ 
cation  he  had  charge  of  several  state  teachers’ 
institutes,  and  he  prepared  a  paper  which  was 
read  before  the  National  Superintendents’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  Michi¬ 
gan  City  he  has  under  his  direct  supervision 
eight  schools,  in  which  in  1902  there  were  en¬ 
rolled  twenty-four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pu¬ 
pils,  and  since  that  time  this  number  has  been 
quite  largely  increased.  He  is  continually  striv¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
through  the  introduction  of  practical  methods 
that  will  fit  the  children  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  life  that  come  in  later  years. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June,  1894,  Professor  Cow- 
gill  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Katherine 
Simmons,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Amelia  (Ben¬ 
nett)  Simmons,  and  they  now  have  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Lois,  Gertrude  and  Eunice.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  his 
wife  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  church.  He  is 
now  serving  as  church  treasurer  and  both  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Christian 
work.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Acme 
Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Newaygo  Chapter, 
R.  A.  M.,  of  Newaygo,  Michigan;  Michigan 
City  Council,  R.  &  S.  M. ;  and  Michigan  City 
Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.,  of  which  he  is  pre¬ 
late.  In  the  council  he  is  a  past  grand  officer 
for  the  state  of  Michigan.  He  is  now  patron  of 
the  Eastern  Star,  in  which  Mrs.  Cowgill  is  also 
a  member,  is  past  regent  of  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity, 
the  Dramatic  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Khorassan 
and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amerifca.  In  edu¬ 
cational  circles  he  has  already  attained  an  envi¬ 


able  position,  and  in  all  life’s  relations  is  esteemed 
because  of  his  upright  character  and  his  fidelity 
to  duty. 

MRS.  MARTHA  STONER.  The  history  of 
LaPorte  county  contains  the  life  reviews  of  many 
worthy  and  successful  men  and  women  who  were 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  commonwealth  of  the 
county.  To  such  citizens  as  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  Mrs.  Stoner,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
for  rapid  strides  in  civilization  and  progress 
that  northwest  Indiana  has  made.  The  pioneer 
mother,  who  with  her  worthy  progenitors,  braved 
the  adversities  and  disadvantageous  conditions 
of  a  pioneer  land,  were  the  men  and  women  of 
iron  will  and  energy,  to  cause  the  virgin  forest 
to  blossom  into  beautifully  cultivated  estates, 
handsome  residences,  beautiful  cities  and  towns, 
trunk  lines  of  railroads  and  all  the  modern  equip¬ 
ments  and  conveniences,  which  adorn  the  confines 
of  LaPorte  county.  Mrs.  Stoner  is  a  lady  whose 
beautiful  and  motherly  character  will  ever  be  a 
guiding  star  to  her  children.  She  is  the  widow 
of  Jacob  Stoner,  deceased. 

Jacob  Stoner,  now  deceased,  is  remembered 
by  many  citizens  of  LaPorte  county  as  a  reliable 
business  man,  active  in  his  farming  operations 
and  worthy  the  regard  of  his  fellow  men  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man.  He  resided  on  section  19. 
Wills  township,  where  he  had  a  good  property. 
He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  April,  1832,  and  was 
a  son  of  David  and  Margaret  (Shelley)  Stoner, 
who  were  pioneer  settlers  of  LaPorte  county. 
Throughout  his  entire  life  Jacob  Stoner  resided 
in  this  county  and  prospered  in  his  undertakings, 
becoming  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  land. 
In  fact,  he  was  .one  of  the  most  extensive  land¬ 
holders  of  the  county,  and  in  his  business  af¬ 
fairs  he  carried  forward  to  successful  comple¬ 
tion  whatever  he  undertook.  As  he  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  made  judicious  investments  in  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  prosperity  attended  him  in  his  business 
dealings. 

Mr.  Stoner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Martha  Harris,  who  was  bom  in  the  city  of  La¬ 
Porte,  Marcfi  20,  1841,  a  daughter  of  David  and 
Julia  (Russ)  Harris,  who  were  pioneer  settlers 
of  this  locality.  Mrs.  Stoner  is  the  only  child 
born  of  her  father’s  first  marriage  and  her  girl¬ 
hood  days  were  spent  in  northwestern  Indiana 
and  since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  the  same 
locality.  She  has  become  the  mother  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children:  The  eldest  child  is  Isadore, 
who  wedded  D.  B.  Miller,  a  resident  of  Wills 
township.  Andrew  wedded  Miss  Jennie  L.  Rog- 
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ers,  and  they  have  two  daughters — -Flossie  May, 
in  sixth  grade  of  the  schools  and  Bright  in  her 
studies,  and  Laura  Belle.  Albert,  resident  of 
Kankakee  township,  wedded  Miss  Alvira  Car¬ 
penter,  and  they  have  four  daughters — Lillie, 
Rosa,  Vera  and  Aletha.  Ellsworth,  a  resident  of 
Wills  township,  married  Miss  Aretta  Hostatler 
and  has  one  daughter,  Edna.  David,  a  resident 
of  Wills  township,  wedded  Miss  Clara  Whit¬ 
comb,  and  they  have  two  sons — Marvin  and 
Floyd.  Etta  married  Sylvester  Dudley,  a  resident 
of  Hudson  township,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Walter.  Vernon  is  at  home  with  his  mother  on 
the  old  homestead.  Katie  wedded  John  Hunt, 
residing  in  Lincoln  township,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Paul  and  Neva.  There  were  four  of  the 
Stoner  children  who  died  in  infancy.  All  were 
born  and  reared  in  LaPorte  county. 

Mr.  Stoner  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  and  was  a  life-long  Repub¬ 
lican,  keeping  well  informed  on  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day  and  thus  giving  an  earnest 
support  to  the  party  of  his  choice.  As  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  means  he  was  active  in  developing  his 
township,  and  he  took  an  interested  part  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  the  county. 
He  died  March  19,  1903,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Baptist  cemetery  and  in  the  Stoner  family 
burying  round.  In  his  business  affairs  he  pros¬ 
pered  and  became  the  owner  of  a  very  desirable 
farm  so  that  he  left  his  family  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  His  widow,  who  is  now  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  has  spent  her  entire  life  in  LaPorte 
county,  and  she  owns  the  farm  upon  which  she 
is  living,  comprising  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
acres  of  very  valuable  land  now  being  alloted  to 
the  children.  The  residence  stands  on  section 
19.  She  also  owns  other  farm  property  in  the 
county  and  is  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Mrs.  Stoner  resides  on  the  old  homestead, 
where  she  is  surrounded  by  her  many  friends  and 
her  dear  children,  who  look  up  yet  to  mother  for 
kind  counsel  and  advice.  She  is  a  lady  who  is 
endowed  with  that  true  motherly  love  and  care 
for  her  children,  although  they  are  well  located 
in  life  and  command  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
the  name  Stoner.  Mrs.  Stoner  has  so  lived  be¬ 
fore  God  and  man  that  no  blot  has  ever  rested  on 
her  fair  name,  and  this  beautiful  heritage  she 
can  hand  down  to  her  living  children  so  that  in 
the  years  to  come,  when  mother  has  passed  away, 
they  may  cherish  and  hold  sacred  this  bequest. 

Already  the  sun  is  fast  setting  below  the  west¬ 
ern  horizon  of  Mother  Stoner's  life,  the  golden 
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sheaves  are  being  garnered  of  her  life's  labors, 
and  in  the  future,  children  and  grandchildren  will 
peruse  these  lines,  and  they  will  rise  up,  with  love 
and  admiration,  and  call  mother's  name — blessed. 

HENRY  ROBERTSON  BISHOP,  a  loco¬ 
motive  engineer  residing  at  618  Wabash  street 
in  Michigan  City,  is  a  native  son  of  LaPorte 
county,  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1838.  His 
parents  were  Elijah  and  Ruth  (Jones)  Bishop, 
the  former  a  native  of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of 
North  Carolina.  The  ancestry  of  the  family  can 
be  traced  back  to  Benjamin  Bishop,  who  was 
probably  born  in  Ireland,  but  lived  for  some 
years  in  Wales.  At  length  he  left  that  little  rock- 
ribbed  country,  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the 
new  world  prior  to  Revolutionary  war,  became 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  sailor 
at  that  time,  and  when  the  colonists  became  in¬ 
volved  with  England  in  a  war  to  establish  their 
rights,  he  joined  the  army  and  fought  for  the 
independence  of  the  nation.  He  afterward 
learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  which  he  followed 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  He  lived  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  for  a  time, 
and  then  removed  to  Indiana,  establishing  his 
home  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Wayne  coun¬ 
ty,  where  he  died  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  His  wife’s  given  name  was  Mary. 

Their  son,  Elijah  Bishop,  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  farming.  He  came  to  Indiana  in  the 
year  1833,  and  located  in  Kankakee  township, 
LaPorte  county,  near  the  city  of  LaPorte,  where 
he  took  up  government  land.  After  devoting 
several  years  to  the  development  of  a  farm  there 
he  sold  his  property,  and  bought  another  tract 
of  land  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Galena 
township.  At  once  he  began  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  there,  and  made  his  home  upon  that  property 
throughout  his  remaining  days.  He  wedded  Ruth 
Jones,  a  daughter  of  Micaga  and  Sarah  (John¬ 
son)  Jones.  Her  father  was  born  in  Wales,  and 
on  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  but  after  a  few  years 
removed  to  Wayne  county,  Indiana.  He  was 
a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  in  connection  with 
work  in  that  line  he  also  owned  and  operated  a 
farm.  His  death  occurred  in  Huntington,  In¬ 
diana,  when  he  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  His 
family  numbered  ten  children.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elijah  Bishop  were  born  eight  children,  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  four  are  now  liv¬ 
ing:  Esther  J.,  who  resides  at  Rolling  Prairie; 
Henry  R. ;  Harrison,  of  this  county ;  and  Eliza  E., 
the  wife  of  Benjamin  Finley.  The  father  de- 
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parted  this  life  in  1891,  when  between  eighty 
and  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  died 
in  1890,  having  passed  the  eighty-third  milestone 
on  life’s  journey.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Henry  R.  Bishop  was  reared  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  and  has  spent  his  entire  life  here  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  years  passed  in  Michigan.  He 
attended  the  district  schools  and  remained  upon 
the  home  farm  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  as¬ 
sisting  m  the  work  of  field  and  meadow.  He  then 
went  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  secured  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Company,  and  a  year  or  so  later 
he  went  upon  the  road  as  fireman.  In  1863  he 
became  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  has  followed 
that  pusuit  continuously  since,  covering  a  period 
of  forty  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  he  has  been  a  passenger  engineer.  He  real¬ 
izes  fully  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him 
in  this  connection  and  is  most  careful  and  reliable. 
No  higher  testimonial  of  his  service  could  be 
given  than  the  fact  that  he  has  been  so  long  re¬ 
tained  in  the  employ  of  one  company. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  March,  1865,  Mr.  Bishop  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Desta  Smith,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  (VanVleet)  Smith.  Her 
paternal  grandfather  was  John  Smith,  a  native 
of  New  York,  who  on  leaving  the  Empire  state 
established  his  home  in  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 
There  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  family 
numbered  nine  children.  The  maternal  grand¬ 
father  of  Mrs.  Bishop  was  William  Van  Vleet, 
who  spent  his  entire  life  in  New  York  city,  as  did 
his  wife.  Their  children,  however,  came  to  the 
west  and  settled  in  Niles,  Michigan,  where  all 
but  two  died  and  were  buried.  The  other  two 
have  since  passed  away,  one  in  California  and  one 
in  Kansas.  Reuben  Smith,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Bishop,  was  born  in  Marcellus,  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  and  his  wife  was  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  their  only  child.  By 
trade  Mr.  Smith  was  a  shoemaker  and  followed 
that  pusuit  for  a  number  of  years,  but  later  in 
life  carried  on  agricutural  pursuits.  Emigrating 
westward  he  settled  in  New  Buffalo,  Michigan, 
some  time  in  the  forties,  and  died  there  September 
1,  1888.  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  while  his 
wife  passed  away  January  10.  1850,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  a  Univer- 
salist  in  religious  faith,  while  she  belonged  to 
the  Methodist  church. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop  has  been 
blessed  with  five  children :  Eva,  who  died  in 
1868,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months;  Edith,  the 


wife  of  William  Pinn,  of  Michigan  City,  by 
whom  she  has  two  children,  Desta  and  Edith; 
Charles,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half 
years ;  Marion,  who  died  when  thirteen  years  of 
age;  and  one  that  died  in  infancy .  Mr.  Bishop 
is  an  advocate  of  the  faith  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  his  wife  is  an  earnest  Methodist. 
Both  are  consistent  Christian  people,  whose  lives 
are  permeated  by  upright  principles.  Frater¬ 
nally  he  is  connected  with  Acme  Lodge  No.  83, 
F.  &  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City  Chapter  No.  25,  R. 
A.  M. ;  and  Michigan  City  Commandery  No.  30, 
K.  T.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  is  one  of  its  oldest 
living  members.  His  right  of  franchise  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  support  of  the  Republican  party,  but 
he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  tor  public 
office,  his  attention  being  given  in  undivided  man¬ 
ner  to  the  duties  of  the  position  which  he  has 
so  long  actively,  capably  and  honorably  filled. 

HARRY  M.  MILES,  city  engineer  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  and  one  of  the  well-known  younger 
business  men  of  the  city,  is  a  native  son  of  Mich¬ 
igan  City  and  has  lived  here  all  his  life.  He  is 
largely  a  self-made  man,  having  acquired  his 
profession  through  his  own  efforts,  and  he  has 
made  a  very  creditable  record  in  every  line  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  , which  he  has  engaged.  Musical  talent 
had  also  added  much  to  his  personal  enjoyment 
as  it  has  also  added  to  his  usefulness  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  for  he  has  been  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  musicial  organizations  of  the  city. 
He  is  a  man  of  such  character  that  the  business 
and  social  world  can  rely  upon  his  early  efforts 
and  ideals  coming  to  fruition  and  his  filling  a 
prominent  part  in  every  relation  of  life. 

Mr.  Miles  is  one  of  four  children  born  to 
George  W.  and  Mary  A.  (Alexander)  Miles,  but 
his  brother  William,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  is 
the  only  other  one  living  besides  himself.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  New  York  state,  and  also 
the  son  of  a  New  Yorker,  the  latter  being  a  mu¬ 
sician,  whose  talent  was  probably  inherited  by 
his  grandson.  Grandfather  Miles,  who  died  in 
middle  life,  married  Lucia  Cushman,  and  they 
had  a  large  family. 

George  W.  Miles  was  a  wagon-maker,  and 
some  time  in  the  fifties  came  west  to  Niles,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  thence  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  was 
in  the  hub  and  wagon  manufacturing  business 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  councilman  of  the 
city  for  a  number  of  terms,  and  prominent  in 
public  and  business  aflfairs.  He  and  his  wife 
were  both  Congregationalists  in  religion.  He 
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died  in  1879,  aged  sixty-three  years,  but  his  wife 
still  survives  and  resides  with  her  son  Harry. 
Mrs.  Miles  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one 
of  her  father's  five  children  by  two  marriages. 
Her  father  was  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone 
state,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

Harry  M.  Miles,  was  bom  in  Michigan  City, 
March  25,  1862,  and  gained  his  education  in  the 
graded  and  high  school.  He  then  learned  cabi¬ 
net-making,  and  for  about  fifteen  years  worked 
at  that  trade  for  the  Hitchcock  Chair  Company. 
While  thus  employed  he  took  up  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  by  home  study,  self-culture,  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  correspondence  school  perfected 
himself  in  this  profession.  In  January,  1899,  the 
common  council  of  the  city  recognized  his  ability 
by  appointing  him  city  engineer,  where  he  has 
since  done  work  that  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  his  professional  skill  and  good  judgment. 
Mr.  Miles  began  studying  music  when  a  small 
boy,  and  is  an  especially  gifted  clarinet  player, 
besides  having  talent  and  tact  in  conducting  a 
band.  He  was  leader  of  the  Ames  Union  Band 
and  its  predecessor  for  ten  years,  and  he  is  still 
a  member  of  the  organization. 

January  8,  1882,  Mr.  Miles  was  married  to 
Miss  Florence  M.  Gibson,  a  daughter  of  Charles 
C.  and  Henrietta  (Combs)  Gibson.  Three  chil¬ 
dren  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles,  Beulah, 
Russell,  and  one  that  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Miles  affiliates  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks.  He  built  his  comfortable 
home  at  119  East  Ninth  street  in  1886,  and  he 
also  owns  a  forty-acre  tract  of  land  near  the 
State  Prison  and  seven  acres  bordering  the  south 
line  of  the  city  limits. 

CHARLES  L.  FETHKE  has  from  small  be¬ 
ginnings  developed  a  very  profitable  and  extensive 
business  in  Michigan  City,  that  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cigars,  which  he  sells  to  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  the  gratifying  results  which  have  at¬ 
tended  his  efforts  indicate  that  his  methods  have 
been  very  effective  in  meeting  competition  and 
winning  patronage.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger¬ 
many,  February  6,  1856,  and  is  a  son  of  Ludwig 
and  Minnie  (Will)  Fethke,  who  were  also  born 
in  Germany.  His  paternal  grandfather  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  a  flour  mill  in  that  country, 
and  there  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age.  His  son, 
Ludwig  Fethke,  was  a  cabinet  maker,  and,  hop¬ 
ing  to  better  his  financial  condition  in  the  new 
world,  he  sailed  for  America  in  1865,  and  con” 
tinued  to  work  at  his  chosen  vocation  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City  to  the  time  of  his  demise,  in  1898,  when 


he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  His  wife  died 
in  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  and 
like  her  husband  she  was  a  member  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church.  They  had  two  children,  but  Her¬ 
man,  the  elder,  is  now  deceased. 

Charles  L.  Fethke  spent  the  first  few  years  of . 
his  life  in  the  fatherland,  and  then  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  removal  to  the  new  world, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  Michigan  City, 
and  here  he  continued  his  education,  which  had 
been  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
country.  When  a  young  man  he  learned  the 
trade  of  cigar-making,  and  followed  it  for  some 
years  in  the  employ  of  others.  In  1874  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account  on  a  small  scale,  and 
as  the  years  have  passed  he  has  increased  his 
facilities  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  his 
trade,  which  is  now  large  and  profitable.  He  now 
employs  an  average  of  twenty-five  hands  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  he  has  a  retail  store  on  Frank¬ 
lin  street  in  addition  to  his  factory  on  Michigan 
street,  from  which  he  ships  direct  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade.  He  manufactures  several  good  brands 
of  cigars,  and  is  now  reaping  a  good  reward  for 
his  continued  effort.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  in 
the  First  National  Bank. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1874,  Mr.  Fethke  was 
married  to  Miss  Adelia  Freyer,  a  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  Freyer,  and  they  have  had  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Herman,  who  is  a  partner  in  his  father’s 
business ;  Louis,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years  ; 
and  Ida,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 
The  mother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  diea  in  1901.  On  the  28th  of  February, 
1902,  Mr.  Fethke  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bid- 
well,  the  widow  of  Samuel  Bidwell  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Washington  Edie.  Mr.  Fethke  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Elks  fraternity,  and  he  votes  with  the 
Republican  party.  His  residence  at  the  corner 
of  Pine  and  Michigan  streets  was  erected  in  1891, 
and  is  a  visible  evidence  of  his  life  of  industry 
and  thrift,  his  capable  management  and  laudable 
ambition. 

FRANK  M.  BOECKLING,  a  well  known 
florist  of  Michigan  City  and  one  of  the  native  sons 
of  the  town,  was  born  January  28,  1862,  his  par¬ 
ents  being  John  and  Hannah  (Smith)  Boeckling, 
natives  of  German.  His  father  was  a  son  of  Peter 
Boeckling.  who  was  born  in  that  country,  where 
he  spent  his  entire  life,  passing  away  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two  years.  He  was  twice  married  and 
had  a  large  family.  Mrs.  John  Boeckling  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  came  to  America  in  i860,  locating  in 
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Michigan  City,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  tailor  by  trade  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  He  married  a  Miss  Hilde- 
brandt,  and  among  their  children  was  a  son 
Adolph,  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
and  died  a  victim  of  yellow  fever,  contracted 
while  in  the  army. 

John  Boeckling  became  a  painter  by  trade. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  his  native 
country,  and  in  the  year  1851  came  to  the  United 
States,  establishing  his  home  in  Michigan  City, 
Indiana.  His  marriage  occurred  in  LaPorte  in 
1855.  Here  he  followed  his  trade  until  1877, 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  and  conducted  his  store  with  good  success 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  October  9,  1893, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  reared 
in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  while  his  wife 
is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  She  still 
survives  him  and  is  yet  a  resident  of  Michigan 
City.  Of  the  two  sons  and  four  daughters  born 
to  them,  only  two  are  now  living :  Emma,  the  wife 
of  William  A.  Bray ;  and  Frank  M. 

The  latter  has  always  lived  in  Michigan  City 
and  is,  therefore,  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
residents  here.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  clerking 
in  a  grocry  store,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  connected  with  the  grocery  trade,  being  a 
partner  of  his  father  until  the  latter’s  death,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  business  and  continued  in 
the  store  until  August,  1902.  He  then  sold  out 
and  has  since  engaged  in  business  as  a  florist, 
having  begun  that  pursuit  before  he  disposed  of 
his  grocery  store. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June,  1899,  Mr.  Boeckling  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Linnie  E.  Dutton,  a 
daughter  of  David  S.  and  Mantha  (Ingersoll) 
Dutton,  of  Buchanan,  Michigan.  They  have 
one  son,  John  Dutton.  The  parents  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  church,  take  an  active  part 
in  its  work,  and  Mr.  Boeckling  is  serving  as 
a  vestryman.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Washington 
Lodge  No.  04,  K.  P. ;  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Demo¬ 
cracy.  Mr.  Boeckling  represents  the  Creditors 
Commercial  Report  in  Michigan  City,  which  em¬ 
braces  a  plan  for  protecting  the  retail  merchants, 
and  of  this  plan  he  is  the  originator.  He  is  a 
manufacturer  and  sole  owner  of  the  “Gem 
Sinker”  for  fishing,  which  is  claimed  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other.  He  is  also  the  father  of  the 
stone-roads  movement  for  the  building  of  stone 
roads  through  the  county,  in  connection  with  H. 


O.  Weller,  who  circulated  the  first  petition  to 
call  for  an  election  to  consider  the  proposed  road 
building.  Taking  an  active  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  public  progress  and  improvement, 
his  efforts  have  been  helpful  along  such  lines.  In 
business,  too,  he  has  made  steady  advancement, 
pursuing  his  work  undeterred  by  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  and  achieving  a  prosperity  of  which 
he  has  reason  to  be  proud  because  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  methods  which  form  its  basic  element. 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ROGERS.  It  augurs 
well  for  LaPorte  county,  its  opportunities  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  so  many  of  her  native  sons  have 
remained  residents  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
among  these  is  numbered  George  W.  Rogers, 
who  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  men  of  his  community.  He  was  bom 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1844,  on  the  farm  in  Scipio 
township  where  he  now  lives,  and  throughout 
life  he  has  been  actively  identified  with  interests 
of  this  locality. 

His  father,  Aquilla  W.  Rogers,  was  bom  in 
Bracken  county,  Kentucky,  January  26,  1798, 
and  made  farming  his  principal  occupation 
throughout  life.  During  his  infancy  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  until  thirteen  years  of  age. 
During  the  war  of  1812  the  family  removed  to 
Jackson  county,  Indiana,  and  three  years  later 
to  Clark  county,  this  state,  where  he  took  a  con¬ 
tract  to  carry  the  mail  on  horseback,  it  requir¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  to  make  one  trip, 
the  route  was  a  long  one  and  there  were  only 
bridle  paths  to  follow,  no  roads  having  been  laid 
out.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Monroe  county,  and 
eight  years  later  came  to  LaPorte  county,  lo¬ 
cating  on  the  farm  where  G.  W.  Rogers  lives. 
Here  he  continued  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  until  called  to  his  final  rest,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1872. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1821,  Aquilla  W. 
Rogers  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nancy 
Arnold,  who  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Indiana, 
January  11,  1803,  and  died  February  26,  1864. 
They  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  Mr.  Rogers 
is  the  tenth  in  order  of  birth  and  now  the  only 
survivor.  The  others  were  as  follows  :  Napoleon 
B.,  born  April  9,  1822,  died  July  4,  1837 ;  Henry, 
born  February  18,  1824,  died  March  16,  1824; 
Ephraim  Arnold,  bom  April  16,  1825,  died  in 
March,  1900;  Benjamin  F.,  born  November  18, 
1827,  died  October  19,  1849;  Mary  E.,  bom 
January  25,  1830,  died  October  19,  1875;  John 
W.,  bom  December  19,  1832,  died  August  25* 
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1852;  Andrew  J.,  bom  March  13,  1835,  died 
December  19,  1884;  Elizabeth  C.,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1837,  died  October  12,  1839;  Sarah  A., 
born  December  18,  1840,  died  June  18,  1877; 
and  Indiana  C.,  bom  August  4,  1847,  died  De¬ 
cember  1,  1881. 

During  his  boyhood  and  youth  George  W. 
Rogers  attended  the  district  schools  of  his  na¬ 
tive  township,  and  completed  his  education  in 
the  normal  school  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  He 
never  left  the  parental  roof,  and  now  owns  and 
operates  the  old  home  farm,  which  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  place,  well  improved  and  under  excellent 
cultivation.  He  is  a  practical  and  systematic 
farmer  and  is  meeting  with  good  success  in  his 
place. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1870,  at  the  old 
homestead,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Miss  Louisa  B.  White,  who  was 
born  on  her  father’s  farm  on  section  21,  Scipio 
township,  March  30,  1850.  Her  parents  are 
Robert  and  Mary  Ann  (Traverse)  White,  who 
were  married  in  Scipio  township,  August  23, 
1836,  and  are  to-day  the  oldest  couple  who  were 
married  in  this  county.  Her  father  was  born 
June  28,  1817,  in  Ohio  county,  Indiana,  and  her 
mother’s  birth  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  13,  1815.  They  are  earnest,  consistent 
Christian  people  and  are  held  in  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  by  all  who  know  them.  Their  children  are 
William,  born  August  n,  1837;  Margaret,  born 
April  12,  1839;  Elizabeth,  born  June  11,  1841; 
Sarah,  born  November  27,  1843;  George,  who 
was  bom  in  1847,  and  died  in  infancy;  Louisa 
B.,  wife  of  Mr.  Rogers;  Ella,  who  was  born 
February  26,  1856,  and  died  in  1875  J  and  Peter» 
who  died  in  infancy. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  were  born  seven 
children;  Ralph,  who  was  born  February  17, 
1872,  died  August  8,  1872;  Ella,  who  was  bom 
June  15,  1873,  died  May  27,  1886;  Nannie,  who 
was  born  February  25,  1875,  died  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  months ;  a  twin  of  Nannie,  who  died 
in  infancy;  Grace,  who  was  born  January  8, 
1878,  and  died  November  1,  1887;  Indiana,  who 
was  born  September  2,  1882,  and  died  March 
28,  1896;  and  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  born 
September  26,  1885,  and  died  Sept-ember  n, 
1895. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  hold  membership  in  the 
Methodist  church  at  Door  Village,  and  are 
among  the  most  honored  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  their  community.  Since  attaining  his 
majority  Mr.  Rogers  has  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  his  fellow  citizens,  re¬ 


cognizing  his  worth  and  ability,  have  called  upon 
him  to  fill  several  official  positions  of  honor  and 
trust,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  most  capably 
and  conscientiously  discharged.  For  six  years 
he  served  as  county  commissioner,  and  in  1896 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  He  has  been 
president  one  year,  and  secretary  of  the  Old  Set¬ 
tlers’  Association  at  different  times.  It  is  seldom 
the  case  that  a  couple  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers, 
age  have  been  bom  and  reared  and  have  lived 
in  one  township  and  never  changed  their  place 
of  abode. 

EDWIN  J.  BOWER.  In  this  enlightened 
age  when  men  of  industry  and  perseverance  are 
steadily  pushing  their  way  to  the  front,  advance¬ 
ment  is  not  easily  secured  save  through  merit 
and  capability.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
legal  profession,  where  wealth  and  influence  avail 
little  or  naught,  but  where  progress  is  made  by 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence  and  through  accurate  application 
to  the  points  in  litigation.  An  as  attorney  Mr. 
Bower  has  gained  a  good  clientage,  which  is  an 
indication  of  his  ability.  He  was  born  in  DeKalb 
county,  Indiana,  December  27,  1861,  his  parents 
being  Benjamin  B.  and  Ellen  L.  (Henry)  Bower, 
the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  Ohio. 

His  father  was  a  merchant  in  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  DeKalb  county,  Indiana,  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  for  a  number  of  years  and  then 
removed  to  Noble  county,  Indiana,  where  he 
carried  on  farming  until  a  short  time  prior  to 
his  death,  when  he  returned  to  DeKalb  county. 
To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  eleven  children, 
seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  eight 
are  now  living,  as  follows :  James  B.,  of  Fairfield 
Center,  Indiana;  Henry  C.,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma ;  Chalmers  L.,  a  farmer  near  Kendall- 
ville,  Indiana ;  Francis  B.,  also  a  farmer  near 
Kendallville ;  Alonzo  B.,  of  DeKalb  county,  In¬ 
diana  ;  Edwin  J. ;  Rebecca  J.,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Mercer,  of  Montpelier,  Ohio;  and  Wilhelmina, 
the  widow  of  John  Bair,  of  Fairfield  Center,  In¬ 
diana.  The  father  passed  away  in  1900,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine  years,  and  the  mother  died  in 
1902,  at  the  age  of  eightv-one  years.  They  were 
consistent  Christian  people,  holding  merbership 
in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Upon  the  home  farm  in  DeKalb  county,  In¬ 
diana,  Edwin  J.  Bower  spent  his  boyhood  days, 
and  was  early  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  econ¬ 
omy  and  integrity.  He  assisted  in  the  operation 
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of  the  home  farm  when  not  attending  school. 
His  early  education  was  acquirecl  in  the  district 
schools,  and  later  he  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Noble  county,  Indiana.  On  the  completion  of 
his  literary  course  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
in  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  later  was  a  law  stu¬ 
dent  at  Bluffton,  Indiana.  In  1896  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  LaPorte,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Wanatah,  where  he  continued  in  prac¬ 
tice  for  two  years,  after  which  he  came  to  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  where  he  has  now  been  located  for 
five  years  and  has  obtained  a  good  clientage. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1888,  Mr.  Bower 
was  married  to  Miss  Julia  L.  Hall,  a  daughter 
of  Edward  J.  and  Atlanta  Hall,  of  Noble  county, 
Indiana.  The  family  reside  at  116  Cedar  street. 
Mr.  Bowers  belongs  to  Washington  Lodge,  No. 
94,  K.  P.  and  in  politics  is  an  earnest  advocate 
of  Republican  principles.  For  one  term  he 
served  as  city  commissioner  of  Michigan  City. 
They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  are  favorably  known  here.  He  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  professional  career  well  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  the  calling,  and  his  ambition 
supplementing  his  careful  preparation  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  steadily  advance  until  he  is  now 
one  of  the  successful  practitioners  in  Michigan 
City. 

EDWARD  J.  CHURCH,  D.  D.  S.  The  an¬ 
cestry  of  the  Church  family,  both  lineal  and 
collateral,  has  been  distinctively  American 
through  many  generations.  The  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country  came  from  England  in 
1636  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  Captain  Church 
was  prominent  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  another 
representative  of  the  name  was  a  participant  in 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French. 
Israel  Merwin,  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Church's  paternal 
grandmother,  was  an  ensign  in  the  Continental 
army  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  July,  7,  1777,  aged 
twenty-eight  years. 

Edwin  Church,  the  father  of  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Church,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  when 
a  young  man,  at  the  solicitation  of  an  uncle  who 
had  moved  to  Canada  after  the  war  of  1812,  he 
went  to  Prescott,  Canada,  and  became  a  clerk 
in  his  uncle's  store.  He  later  bought  out  the 
business  and  conducted  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  removed  from  Canada  to  Ypsilanti,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  some  years  later  lived  in  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  and  in  Fulton,  Illinois.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  daguerreotypists  in  the  United  States, 


and  did  that  work  many  years  in  Louisville, 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans  and  New 
York.  In  later  life  he  studied  dentistry  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  in  1874,  when  his  son  Ed¬ 
ward  was  elected  auditor  of.  LaPorte  county,  he 
came  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  to  take  charge 
of  the  latter's  practice  here.  He  died  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  December  22,  1876.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Anna  M.  Jessup,  whose  parents  migrated 
from  New  York  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  settled  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Church  was  bom  in  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  August  26,  1835,  and  the  various  re¬ 
movals  of  his  parents  through  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  were  made  during  his  childhood. 
His  education  did  not  begin  until  his  seventh 
year,  when  his  mother  took  him  to  Prescott, 
Canada,  and  placed  him  in  a  school  there.  While 
a  boy  he  formed  the  determination  to  become  a 
dentist,  and  carried  out  that  resolve  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  began  his  preparation  under  Dr. 
S.  S.  Blodgett,  now  deceased,  of  Ogdensburg, 
New  York.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  came 
to  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Dr.  A.  C.  Allen.  He  remained  there  only  a 
short  time,  and  in  January,  1861,  located  in 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  until  1874,  when,  as  mentioned  above, 
he  was  elected  auditor  of  LaPorte  county  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  county  seat.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  office  in  1878.  On  retiring  from  of¬ 
fice  he  attended  lectures  on  dentistry  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  remained  there  some  time  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  resuming  practice.  In  1883  he  opened 
up  his  office  in  LaPorte,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
popular  dentists  of  that  city  to  the  present  time. 

In  1863  Dr.  Church  was  married  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City  to  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Johnson,  an 
adopted  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Ames,  of  that 
city.  She  was  born  at  Port  Elizabeth,  South 
Africa,  of  English  parentage,  and  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  has  become  the  mother  of  four  children: 
Lillie,  dying  in  infancy ;  Henry  Walker,  division 
engineer  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  I^ottie. 
the  wife  of  George  Hummell,  southern  manager 
for  the  American  Cigar  Company,  living  at 
Savannah,  Georgia ;  and  Anna  Clarendon,  at 
home. 

While  a  resident  of  Michigan  City  Dr. 
Church  was  city  clerk  for  several  years,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  La¬ 
Porte,  where  he  has  been  valuable  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  education.  He  is  a  prominent 
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Mason,  having  attained  to  the  thirty-second  de¬ 
gree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  His  life  has  always 
been  actuated  by  honorable  principles  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  his  fellow  men. 

THOMAS  H.  BOYD.  History  to-day  is  not 
an  account  of  war  and  conquest  but  of  business 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  the  men  who  stand 
highest  in  public  regard  are  those  who  success¬ 
fully  and  honorably  control  important  business 
interests.  For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Boyd  has  been 
a  well  known  druggist  of  LaPorte,  and  before 
engaging  in  business  on  his  own  account  was 
connected  with  the  same  line  of  trade  as  an  em¬ 
ploye.  His  long  experience  has  made  him  well 
qualified,  and  his  energy  and  straightforward 
dealing  well  entitle  him  to  the  liberal  patronage 
accorded  him. 

A  native  son  of  Indiana,  Thomas  H.  Boyd 
was  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  in  1844,  his  parents 
being  the  Rev.  George  M.  and  Silas  Ann  (Kib- 
linger)  Boyd.  The  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  an¬ 
cestry,  and  representatives  of  the  name  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana.  Rev.  Boyd  was  a 
native  of  Lewis  county,  Kentucky,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  preached  continuously  for 
fifty-four  years.  At  an  early  age  he  came  to  In¬ 
diana,  and  was  one  of  the  distinguished  pioneer 
ministers  of  this  state.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  circuit  rider,  carrying  the  gospel  into  back- 
woods  communities  which  in  those  days  were  far 
removed  from  intellectual  centers.  He  preached 
in  LaPorte  county  in  1836,  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  northwest  Indiana  conference. 
He  was  also  the  first  presiding  elder  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  district,  and  later  was  presiding  elder 
of  the  LaPorte  district.  A  man  of  great  power 
and  influence,  he  left  the  impress  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality  upon  the  early  moral  development  of 
the  state,  and  in  later  years,  when  the  state  was 
more  thickly  settled,  he  was  called  to  a'  number 
of  important  ministerial  charges,  among  them  be¬ 
ing  Fort  Wayne,  LaPorte,  Lafayette,  Terre 
Haute,  Greencastle  and  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  Methodist  publications, 
and  was  a  man  of  broad  and  varied  usefulness. 
He  served  longer  as  a  preacher  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Northwestern  Indiana  conference, 
and  was  superannuated  for  only  one  year  before 
his  death,  and  that  by  reason  of  losing,  his  voice. 
He  passed  away  at  Valparaiso,  in  1892,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years,  ofter  a  continuous  ministry 
of  fifty-four  years,  during  which  time  he  accom¬ 
plished  great  good  in  behalf  of  the  church.  He 


was  revered  throughout  the  community,  and  his 
memory  is  yet  cherished  by  many  who  knew  him 
and  who  profited  by  his  teachings.  His  wife, 
who  was  born  in  Ohio,  died  when  her  son 
Thomas  was  but  three  years  of  age. 

Thomas  H.  Boyd  was  reared  amid  the  chang¬ 
ing  scenes  induced  by  the  system  of  Methodist 
itinerancy,  and  in  his  boyhood  and  youth  lived 
at  different  times  in  Lafayette,  Terre  Haute, 
Greencastle,  South  Bend,  Fort  Wayne  and  in 
other  places  where  his  father  acted  as  pastor  of 
Methodist  churches.  In  1862,  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  he  enlisted  at  Terre  Haute,  in. 
Troop  E,  Sixth  Indiana  Cavalry,  for  three  years’ 
service,  and  served  with  the  Army  of  the  West 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  On  the 
29th  of  August,  1862,  fourteen  days  after  his  en¬ 
listment,  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
captured.  He  was  held  prisoner  for  four  days, 
and  was  then  paroled  and  sent  to  the  parole  camp 
at  Terre  Haute,  where  he  remained  until  ex¬ 
changed.  He  then  returned  to  the  front  and  was 
engaged  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  From  At¬ 
lanta  he  was  sent  back  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
participated  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  later  was  in  the  engagements  at  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  remaining  in  that 
part  of  the  country  until  discharged  at  the  close 
of  his  three  years’  term  of  service.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  with  a  most  creditable  mili¬ 
tary  record,  having  seen  active  and  arduous  ser¬ 
vice  on  many  a  battlefield. 

In  1865  Mr.  Boyd  came  to  LaPorte,  where  he 
has  made  his  home  almost  continuously  since. 
He  became  a  clerk  in  the  well  known  old-time 
drug  store  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Rose  &  Company,  and, 
having  excellent  tutelage,  became  a  first-class 
pharmacist.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  with  Dr. 
Rose,  and  then  conducted  a  store  of  his  own  at 
Union  Mills  for  four  years,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  LaPorte  and  established  his  present 
business,  which  has  had  a  continuous  existence  of 
over  eighteen  years.  He  is  a  very  popular  drug¬ 
gist,  and  on  account  of  his  excellent  personal 
qualities,  his  honorable  business  methods  and  the 
fine  line  of  goods  carried,  the  Boyd  drug  store 
has  a  trade  which  perhaps  no  one  else  could  equal. 

In  LaPorte  county,  in  1867,  Mr.  Boyd  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Jennie  P.  Allen,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  this  county,  a  daughter  of  James  M. 
Allen,  a  well  known  and  prominent  pioneer. 
Two  sons  have  been  born  of  this  union:  Allen 
L.,  a  prominent  young  business  man,  now  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wilson  Lumber  Company,  which 
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was  founded  in  1854;  and  George  Homer,  who 
is  in  school  in  LaPorte.  Fraternally  Mr.  Boyd 
is  connected  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Business  Men's  Club,  and  is  interested  and 
active  in  support  of  all  measures  for  the  welfare 
and  substantial  improvement  of  the  city.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  First  Methodist  church, 
and  is  the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
The  city  which  has  so  long  been  his  home  is  very 
dear  to  him,  and  he  gives  of  his  time  and  means 
for  its  advancement  and  progress  along  material, 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  lines. 

ANDREW  J.  REHM,  a  prominent  and  in¬ 
fluential  citizen  of  Clinton  township,  taking  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  is  one  of  LaPorte 
county's  native  sons,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  New  Durham  township,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1865.  His  father,  John  Rehm,  was  born  in 
Germany,  February  14,  1833,  and  in  early  life 
came  to  the  United  States,  in  1847,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  this  county,  where  he  was  married 
February  15,  1855,  to  Miss  Mercy  Ann  Aker, 
who  was  born  in  Herkimer  county,  New  York, 
December  12,  1830.  Six  children  blessed  this 
union,  namely:  Henry  F.,  born  July  19,  1856; 
Mary  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  October  30,  1857, 
and  died  in  May,  1887;  Emma  Catharine,  who 
was  born  August  25,  i860,  and  died  in  1889; 
Joseph  William,  born  December  25,  1862;  An¬ 
drew  J. ;  and  John  Wesley,  bom  March  22,  1868. 

Andrew  J.  Rehm  was  reared  in  his  native 
-township,  and  acquired  a  good  practical  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  district  schools.  After  starting  out 
in  life  for  himself  he  was  engaged  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business  for  two  years  in  Westville,  and 
later  turned  his  attention  to  the  butchering  busi¬ 
ness,  which  he  followed  for  five  years.  Since 
then  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  operating  the  farm  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1893,  in  Door 
Village,  Mr.  Rehm  married  Miss  Martha  Frances 
Phillips,  who  was  born  in  Clinton  township, 
January  29,  1867,  a  daughter  of  William  Phillips 
of  that  township.  They  began  their  domestic 
life  in  Westville,  where  they  resided  until  1900, 
and  then  removed  to  their  present  farm. 

Socially,  Mr.  Rehm  is  an  honored  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  of  Westville,  No. 
309,  and  politically,  is  identified  with  the  Democ¬ 
racy,  voting  first  for  Cleveland.  On  his  party 


ticket  he  was  elected  trustee  of  Clinton  town¬ 
ship  in  1900,  and  is  still  filling  that  office  in  a 
creditable  and  acceptable  manner.  He  has  ever 
taken  a  cpmmendable  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  does  all  iff  his  power  to  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

CHARLES  H.  VORHES.  To  attain  per¬ 
fection  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor  has  ever  been 
the  goal  before  Charles  H.  Vorhes,  and  this  laud¬ 
able  ambition  has  been  the  key  to  his  success, 
making  him  well  qualified  to  hold  the  numerous 
responsible  positions  which  he  has  filled  in  con¬ 
nection  with  extensive  carriage  manufactories 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  now  the  super¬ 
intendent  with  the  LaPorte  Carriage  Company, 
and  is  a  leading  representative  of  industrial  in¬ 
terests  in  this  city. 

Charles  H.  Vorhes  was  bom  in  Oakland 
county,  Michigan,  near  Detroit,  in  1852,  a  son 
of  Frederick  C.  and  Susan  (Matthews)  Vorhes. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  William  Vorhes, 
who  died  in  1886.  The  father  was  born  in  Dans- 
ville,  New  York,  in  1825,  and  was  of  Holland 
Dutch  ancestry.  When  eleven  years  of  age  he 
came  to  the  west  with  his  parents,  who  settled 
near  Detroit,  which  was  little  but  a  fort  and  a 
trading  post.  Frederick  C.  Vorhes  learned  the 
blacksmith's  trade  and  was  a  very  fine  mechanic. 
He  had  three  brothers  who  learned  the  wood- 
worker's  trade,  the  mechanical  tendency  in  the 
family  being  strongly  developed.  In  later  life 
he  ceased  to  follow  his  trade  and  became  a  farmer 
in  Oakland  county.  His  last  days  were  spent  in 
the  home  of  his  son  Charles  in  LaPorte,  where 
he  died  August  10,  1902.  His  wife,  who  was 
born  in  Oakland  county,  is  still  living,  her  home 
being  with  Mr.  Vorhes  in  LaPorte.  She  is  a 
representative  of  a  prominent  pioneer  family  of 
Michigan,  her  brother,  Colonel  Matthews,  being 
especially  eminent.  He  was  colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Michigan  Infantry  in  the  Civil  war :  was  post¬ 
master  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  for  a  number  of 
years;  was  sheriff  of  Oakland  county;  and  was 
United  States  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  Michigan  for  two  terms. 

In  the  public  schools  Charles  H.  Vorhes  mas¬ 
tered  the  common  branches  of  learning,  and  later 
served  an  apprenticeship  under  his  uncle.  James 
Vorhes,  a  blacksmith  and  carriage-maker  at 
Rochester,  Michigan.  From  the  beginning  he 
was  ambitious  to  succeed,  realizing  that  there  is 
alwavs  room  at  the  top  even  if  the  lower  walks 
of  a  business  seem  crowded.  He  resolved  to  earn 
for  himself  a  good  position  in  the  industrial 
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world,  and  with  this  worthy  determination  as  a 
foundation  for  advancement  he  diligently  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the.  mastery  of  his  duties  and 
labors.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he 
conducted  a  shop  of  his  own  in  Rochester  for 
about  five  years,  beginning  in  1871,  and  then 
carrying  out  a  desire  to  gain  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  carriage-making,  he  went  to  De¬ 
troit,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  carriage 
factory  for  two  years.  He  then  entered  the 
Studebaker  works  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where 
he  worked  for  a  few  months  and  then  decided  to 
go  east,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Browm 
&  Pray,  carriage  manufacturers  at  Thirty-ninth 
and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  subsequently  he 
went  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  Henry  Killam  Company,  and 
Holcomb  Brothers  &  Company,  manufacturers 
of  fine  carriages.  In  1883  went  to  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  to  accept  the  position  of  foreman 
in  the  carriage  works  of  Glesenkamp  &  Sons, 
remaining  there  until  1886,  when  he  returned  to 
New  Haven  to  accept  th$  appointment  of  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Holcomb  factory.  During  all 
this  time  he  had  been  earning  his  promotion 
through  earnest  labor  and  skill,  constant  study 
and  application  increasing  his  efficiency,  which 
won  the  recognition  of  those  active  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  carriage  manufacturing.  Ke  became  an 
expert  mechanical  draftsman,  studying  under 
professional  draftsmen,  and  his  artistic  sense  en¬ 
abled  him  to  become  highly  successful  in  orig¬ 
inating  and  making  drawings  for  new  designs  of 
carriages.  He  remained  as  superintendent  in  the 
Holcomb  factory  until  1891,  and  in  March  of 
that  year,  upon  resigning  his  position  there,  he 
was  presented  by  the  body-makers  under  his 
charge,  with  a  pair  of  fine  marine  glassess  and 
an  engrossed  testimonial  of  their  high  regard 
for  him. 

Leaving  New  Haven  Mr.  Vorhes  returned  to 
the  west  and  accepted  the  position  of  superin¬ 
tendent  with  C.  R.  &  J.  C.  Wilson  and  in  1892 
went  with  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company  at  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  His  skill  and  judgment  were  such  that 
he  was  selected  by  that  company  to  design  and 
prepare  its  exhibits  of  carriages  for  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  He 
was  with  that  company  for  nearly  four  years, 
a  portion  of  which  was  spent  upon  the  road 
in  charge  of  their  southern  sales.  In  1896  he 
came  to  LaPorte  to  take  the  superintendency  of 
the  works  of  the  LaPorte  Carriage  Company, 
which  position  he  has  since  filled.  Beside  having 
charge  of  the  entire  construction  departments, 


the  designs  and  drawings  are  all  made  under  his 
direction,  his  broad  experience  in  both  lines  well 
qualify  him  for  the  very  important  position 
which  he  is  now  so  creditably  filling.  He  is 
working  in  the  most  harmonious  relations  with 
the  management  and  also  with  the  employes,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  works  of  the  LaPorte  Car¬ 
riage  Company  constitute  an  ideal  industrial 
establishment.  The  carriages  made  here  are  ev¬ 
erywhere  recognized  as  being  of  the  highest  es¬ 
tablished  grade.  Mr.  Vorhes  has  always  worked 
on  the  theory  that  carriage  building  is  an  art, 
and  that  there  is  room  for  the  really  proficient 
workman.  He  began  at  the  bench,  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  upward,  and  in  some  of  the  largest  car¬ 
riage  factories  of  the  country  has  been  recognized 
as  an  expert,  his  broad  experience  and  skill  mak¬ 
ing  his  services  extremely  valuable. 

Mr.  Vorhes  had  five  children:  Mrs.  Maud 
Rusch,  Anna,  Frank,  Freeda  and  Bernice.  He 
finds  his  chief  source  of  recreation  and  pleasure 
in  driving,  and  owns  some  fine  specimens  of  driv¬ 
ing  horses.  In  social  life  he  is  genial  and  com¬ 
panionable,  and  even  in  his  business  relations 
these  qualities  are  manifest  as  far  as  is  com- 
patiable  with  system,  care  and  accuracy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  establishment  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

PHINEAS  O.  SMALL,  who  for  two  terms 
served  as  sheriff  of  LaPorte  county  and  is  now 
living  in  the  city  of  LaPorte,  was  born  in 
Clinton  township,  this  county,  May  25,  1858. 
His  father,  Phineas  Small,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  state,  locating 
here  at  an  early  day  when  the  work  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  progress  had  scarcely  been  begun. 
Other  of  the  pioneers  were  Jonathan  Osborn, 
Gideon  Long,  Benjamin  T.  Bryant,  John  Rey¬ 
nolds,  James  Haskill,  David  Robertson  and  John 
Clark.  Phineas  Small,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut  in  the  year  1807,  and  emigrating  west¬ 
ward  in  1834  he  took  up  a  claim  on  section  17, 
Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  New  Durham,  now  Clinton,  town¬ 
ship.  He  turned  the  first  furrows  upon  his  land 
and  began  the  development  of  a  farm,  which  in 
course  of  time  became  a  well  cultivated  and 
highly  improved  property.  Thereon  he  spent 
his'  remaining  days  and  reared  his  family  of 
eight  children.  It  was  upon  this  farm  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  and  the  property 
has  never  been  out  of  possession  of  the  family, 
being  now  owned  by  Phineas  O.  Small.  The 
The  father  bore  his  part  in  the  work  of  early 
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progress  and  improvement  here,  and  the  family 
shared  in  the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  pioneer  life.  As  the  years  passed  he  prospered, 
and  he  died  in  comfortable  circumstances  upon 
the  old  family  homestead,  July  28,  1887,  when 
eighty  years  of  age.  In  early  manhood  he 
wedded  Miss  Mary  Penney,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  she  survived  him  for  a  number  of  years, 
passing  away  November  8,  1900. 

In  .  the  usual  manner  of  farmer  lads  Phineas 
O.  Small  was  reared.  He  attended  the  district 
schools.  After  attaining  his  majority  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  upon  the  old  homestead  and  car¬ 
ried  on  agricultural  pursuits  until  1894,  when 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  in  which  he  served 
for  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  returned  to  the  farm,  but  in  1900  was  again 
nominated  and  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans 
elected  in  the  county  that  year.  At  the  end  of 
his  second  term  he  once  more  retired  from  office 
with  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  punlic, 
and,  deciding  to  remain  in  LaPorte,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  livery  business,  forming  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Wells  under  the  firm  name 
of  Small  &  Wells. 

In  1893  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Small 
and  Miss  Louise  Shultz,  of  Michigan  City.  He 
is  a  prominent  secret  society  man  and  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

CHARLES  F.  WELLS,  of  Wellsboro,  Indi¬ 
ana,  is  now  living  a  retired  life  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  rest  which  he  has  truly  earned  and 
richly  deserves  by  reason  of  his  industrious  ef¬ 
forts  of  former  years.  Accomplishment  and 
progress  ever  imply  labor,  energy  and  diligence, 
and  it  was  those  qualities  which  enable^  Mr. 
Wells  to  rise  from  the  ranks  of  the  many  and 
stand  among  the  successful  few. 

Mr.  Wells  was  born  November  9,  1839,  on 
the  old  family  homestead  in  Noble  township, 
where  Wellsboro  now  stands,  and  he  is  a  worthy  • 
representative  of  an  old  and  honored  family 
which  was  founded  in  the  new  world  in  1634  by 
two  brothers,  who  came  from  England  with  a 
shipload  of  people  and  joined  the  colony  that 
located  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  One 
was  a  bachelor,  but  the  other  was  a  married  man. 
The  latter  was  a  very  prominent  and  influential 
man  in  his  community  and  was  appointed  the 
first  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut  by  the 
King  of  England  and  later  became  the  second 


governor  of  the  colony.  To  this  same  family 
belonged  Gideon  Wells,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
navy  under  President  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Wells 
is  a  second  cousin  of  Henry  Wells,  of  the  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Company.  The  latter’s  father 
was  twice  married,  having  four  children  by  the 
first  union,  of  whom  Henry  was  one,  and  sixteen 
by  the  second,  making  a  family  of  twenty. 

Theodore  H.  Wells,  the  father  of  Charles  F. 
Wells,  was  bom  in  1801,  in  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  at  an  early  day  came  to  Indiana, 
where  he  made  his  home  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  LaPorte  county,  in 
1842.  By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer.  His 
wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Jane  A 
Weed,  was  bom  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in 
1806,  and  died  in  1863.  This  worthy  couple  were 
the  parents  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  extended 
mention  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  Theodore  H. 
Wells,  on  another  page  of  this  volume. 

During  his  minority  the  life  of  Charles  F. 
Wells  was  rather  an  uneventful  one,  his  time 
being  passed  upon  the  home  farm  and  in  the 
schoolroom.  He  received  a  good  practical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Union  Mills  and  LaPorte,  and  laid 
aside  his  text  books  in  1859,  to  assume  the  more 
arduous  duties  of  business  life.  He  and  his 
brother  Theodore  bought  the  old  homestead,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres, 
from  the  other  heirs,  and  in  twelve  years  they 
had  it  all  paid  for  with  the  crops  they  had  raised 
upon  the  place.  In  1871  the  property  was 
divided  but  when  Mr.  Wells  went  west  he  left 
his  portion  in  care  of  his  brother.  Going  to 
Colorado,  he  worked  in  the  silver  mines  and 
dealt  in  mining  property  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  gone  ten  years  before  making  his  first  visit 
home.  In  1874  his  brother  platted  the  town  of 
Wellsboro  upon  Charles’  farm,  and  when 
the  latter  arrived  home  in  1883  he  found  three 
railroads  crossing  his  land,  these  being  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pere 
Marquette.  In  1893  Mr.  Wells  left  Colorado 
and  has  since  practically  lived  retired  upon  his 
farm  in  Noble  township,  this  county,  where  his 
early  life  was  passed.  He  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  and  those  who 
have  known  him  from  boyhood  are  numbered 
among  his  warmest  friends. 

JOHN  and  EDWARD  JULIUS  LONN. 
In  this  age  of  colossal  enterprise  and  marked  in¬ 
tellectual  energy  the  prominent  and  successful 
men  are  those  whose  abilities,  persistence  and 
courage  lead  them  into  larger  undertakings  and 
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to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  vocations.  The  extensive 
business  interests  of  LaPorte  place  these  gentle¬ 
men  among  the  leaders  in  industrial  circles,  and 
they  have  achieved  that  success  which  is  the 
logical  result  of  enterprise,  systematic  effort, 
resolute  purpose  and  straightforward  methods. 
There  are  no  other  qualities  absolutely  essential 
to  development,  and  upon  the  ladder  of  his  own 
building  John  Lonn  has  climbed  to  prominence 
and  prosperity. 

John  Lonn,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
was  bom  in  Jonkoping,  Sweden,  in  1835,  and 
in  i860,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  making  his  way  at  once  to 
LaPorte,  Indiana.  Ere  leaving  the  land  of  his 
birth  he  had  learned  the  tanner's  trade,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  this  city  secured  the  position  of  su¬ 
perintendent  in  the  old  Eliel  tannery,  while  later 
he  operated  for  two  years  his  own  tannery. 
After  selling  his  tannery  Mr.  Lonn  embarked  in 
the  wholesale  hide,  fur  and  wool  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  in  1871  founded  the  Lonn  store 
at  921  Main  street,  where  it  has  remained  con¬ 
tinuously  for  over  thirty  years.  The  wholesale 
manufacturing  business  was  inaugurated  in  1883, 
this  being  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  retail  store, 
and  a  few  years  later,  in  1889,  the  Lonn  block, 
a  substantial  brick  structure  covering  half  a 
block  on  Main  street,  was  erected,  in  which  the 
retail  store  is  located.  The  business  is  conducted 
tinder  the  firm  name  of  John  Lonn  &  Sons,  the 
officers  of  the  company  being  as  follows:  John 
Lonn,  president;  Charles  Lonn,  vice  president; 
J.  William  Lonn,  treasurer;  and  Edward  Julius 
Lonn,  secretary.  This  is  one  of  LaPorte's  most 
important  industries,  and  they  manufacture  har¬ 
ness  for  the  wholesale  trade,  their  output  being 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  sets  a  year. 

Besides  being  a  “captain  of  industry,"  John 
Lonn  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  religious 
growth  of  the  city,  having  been  one  of  the  few 
Swedish  residents  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  of  this  city  in  i860, 
when  a  few  faithful  followers  banded  together 
to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  he  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  thirty-one  years  and  has  been  one 
of  its  most  liberal  supporters.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  he  was  prominent  among  those 
who  made  the  payment  for  the  church's  pipe 
organ,  and  in  numerous  ways  has  proved  him¬ 
self  a  stanch  friends  and  earnest  supporter  of 
the  organization.  In  his  political  affiliations  Mr. 
Lonn  is  a  zealous  Republican,  active  in  the  work 
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of  the  party,  and  labors  earnestly  for  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  which  he  believes  will  best  ad¬ 
vance  good  government.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  board  of  aldermen,  and  is  a 
valuable,  enterprising  citizen,  greatly  esteemed 
throughout  the  community.  His  wife,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Nellie  Parmbla,  was  called 
to  the  home  beyond  in  1896,  her  parents,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  LaPorte,  sur¬ 
viving  her,  their  demise  having  occurred  since 
that  time.  Her  father,  Peter  Parmbla,  lived  in 
LaPorte  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  when  he 
came  here  there  were  less  than  one  hundred  fam¬ 
ilies  living  in  LaPorte. 

Edward  Julius  Lonn,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
and  Nellie  Lonn,  and  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  is  a  native  son  of  this  city,  his  birth  having 
occurred  here  in  1869,  and  to  its  public  school 
sytem  he  is  indebted  for  the  educational 
advantages  which  he  received  in  his  youth.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  identified  with  his  fa¬ 
ther's  business,  soon  acquiring  an  interest  there¬ 
in,  and  father  and  son  have  ever  since  been  closely 
related  in  their  business  interests.  In  1897  John 
Lonn  &  Sons  established  a  bicycle  factory  in  La¬ 
Porte,  of  which  E.  J.  Lonn  was  made  manager, 
and  two  years  later,  in  1899,  he  succeeded  in  or¬ 
ganizing  here  the  Great  Western  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  large  bicycle  concern  which  absorbed 
the  Lonn  plant  and  the  bicycle  factories  of  the 
Adams  &  Westlake  Company  and  the  David 
Bradley  Manufacturing  Company — the  two  lat¬ 
ter  being  Chicago  concerns.  These  were  re¬ 
moved  to  LaPorte,  and  the  plant  as  it  now  stands 
represents  the  consolidation  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies,  large  new  buildings  being  erected  here. 
The  officers  of  the  Great  Western  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  are  as  follows:  F.  B.  Jones,  of 
Chicago,  president;  J.  H.  Bradley,  also  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  vice  president ;  and  E.  J.  Lonn,  of  LaPorte, 
secretary  and  general  manager.  During  the  past 
ten  months  the  output  of  these  works  has  been 
thirty  thousand  machines,  their  pay  roll  amount¬ 
ing  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  this  is 
now  the  largest  independent  bicycle  concert)  in 
the  United  States,  their  principal  makes  being 
the  Adlake  and  Crown.  In  these  two  industries 
employment  is  given  to  two  hundred  men,  which 
is  an  indication  of  their  importance  to  the  city 
of  LaPorte.  ’ 

The  marriage  of  Edward  J.  Lonn  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1891,  when  Miss  Jennie  Miller  became 
his  wife,  and  they  have  two  children, — Julius 
Miller  and  Earl  Wendell.  In  his  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  Mr.  Lonn  is  a  member  *of  the  Benevolent 
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and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  is  identified  with 
the  Business  Men's  Association  and  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  John  and  Edward 
J.  Lonn  are  numbered  among  the  leading  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industrial  interests  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  and  belong  to  that  class  who, 
while  promoting  individual  prosperity,  also  ad¬ 
vance  the  general  welfare.  The  life  of  John 
Lonn  has  been  characterized  by  industry,  deter¬ 
mination  and  ambition,  qualities  which  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  path  and  work  his  way  steadily  up¬ 
ward  to  the  plane  of  affluence.  To-day  he  ranks 
among  the  leading  citizens  of  LaPorte  county, 
and  his  creditable  life  work  has  won  him  the  re¬ 
spect  and  commendation  of  all  who  are  familiar 
with  his  history. 

J.  H.  WILLIAM  MEYER,  M.  D.  Much  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world  has  come  from  the 
Teutonic  race.  Continually  moving  westward, 
they  have  taken  with  them  the  enterprise  and*  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  eastern  homes,  and  have  be¬ 
come  valued  and  useful  citizens  of  various  lo¬ 
calities.  In  this  country  especially  they  have 
demonstrated  their  power  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  circumstances,  retaining  at  the  same  time 
their  progressiveness  and  energy,  and  have  be¬ 
come  loyal  and  devoted  citizens,  true  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  “the  land  of  the  free"  and  untiring 
in  promotion  of  all  that  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
their  adopted  country.  The  German  element  in 
America  forms  an  important  part  of  American 
citizenship,  and  its  representatives  have  given 
evidence  of  their  power  to  become  the  factors  in 
various  communities  to  whom  the  locality  owes 
its  progress  and  prosperity. 

A  worthy  representative  of  this  class  is  Dr. 
J.  H.  William  Meyer,  now  a  successful  physician 
and  surgeon  of  LaPorte.  He  was  born  at  Buer, 
near  Bremen,  Germany,  in  1853,  and  is  a  son  of 
Fritz  W.  and  Marie  (Landwehr)  Meyer,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Buer,  which  is  the  an¬ 
cestral  home  of  the  family.  The  father  belonged 
to  one  of  the  prominent  old  feudal  families  there, 
and  lived  on  the  family  estate  up  to  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
village,  and  there  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  busi¬ 
ness,  remaining  a  merchant  there  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1900,  but  his  widow 
is  still  living  in  Buer. 

In  private  schools  and  in  a  gymnasium  the 
Doctor  acquired  his  education,  and  when  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  -he  came  to  the  United  States 


with  his  brother,  Otto  Meyer.  They  located  in 
LaPorte,  July  5,  1871,  and  secured  positions  in 
mercantile  houses.  After  continuing  in  business 
here  for  some  years,  Otto  Meyer  removed  to 
Clinton,  Iowa,  where  he  is  now  a  prominent  dry- 
goods  merchant.  Dr.  Meyer  first  worked  as  a 
salesman  for  Guggenheim,  Wile  &  Fox,  a  prom¬ 
inent  dry-goods  firm  of  that  day,  owning  the 
largest  store  in  LaPorte.  After  three  years  he 
left  their  employ  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thompkins 
Higday,  then  a  successful  practicing  physician 
here,  who  was  his  preceptor  until  1876.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  in 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1876. 
He  then  received  an  appointment  as  interne  in 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  during  the  years  1876  and  1877,  and  while 
thus  engaged  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear  as  a  specialty  and  was  awarded 
a  diploma  by  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  In  1877  he  returned  to  LaPorte, 
where  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  his  broad  reading,  continued  study 
and  skill  made  him  the  equal  of  any  member  of 
the  profession  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
superior  of  a  large  majority  of  practitioners. 

_  In  1886  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and 
studied  for  a  time  at  Heidelberg  under  Professor 
Czerny,  and  renowned  surgeon,  to  whom  Dr. 
Meyer  became  a  special  assistant.  He  also  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  under  Professor  Becker,  noted  as 
an  eye  and  ear  specialist.  From  Heidelberg  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
along  the  line  of  his  specialty  under  Professor 
Koenigstein.  Returning  to  LaPorte  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  after  more  than  a 
year's  absence  in  Europe,  during  which  time  he 
had  gained  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  many  of  the  world’s  distin¬ 
guished  physicians  and  surgeons. 

He  engages  in  the  general  practice,  but  has 
gained  his  greatest  success  as  a  specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  in  this  line 
in  all  the  central  west.  He  now  lectures  on  the 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  eye  in  the  Practical 
School  of  Watchmaking,  in  LaPorte,  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  preparing  to  become  opticians. 
He  is  the  local  surgeon  for  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  in  addition  has 
a  very  large  private  practice,  which  is  indicative 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public, 
who  recognize  his  marked  capability.  He  is  now 
the  honored  president  of  the  LaPorte  County 
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Medical  Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  and  of  the  International 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons. 

In  Chicago,  in  1876,  was  celebrated  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Dr.  Meyer  and  Miss  Eva  M.  Warren, 
a  niece  of  his  first  preceptor,  Dr.  Higday.  They 
have  five  children  living:  Frank  Roy  Otto,  Marie, 
Warren,  Walter  and  Rose.  Their  eldest  chil¬ 
dren,  Mathilde  and  Frederick  William,  are  de¬ 
ceased.  Socially  the  Doctor  is  connected  with 
the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  and  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  local  lodge  of  Elks.  He 
is  very  popular  as  a  man  and  citizen  as  well  as  a 
physician,  and  he  has  many  friends. 

PHILIP  ZORN  is  the  president  of  the  Zorn 
Brewing  Company  of  Michigan  City.  He  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Wurzburg,  Germany,  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1837,  his  parents  being  Philip  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Zorn,  who  were  also  natives  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Adam  Zorn, 
who  died  in  the  fatherland  when  well  advanced 
in  years.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and 
in  his  family  were  eleven  children,  three  sons 
and  ei^ht  daughters.  The  maternal  grandfather 
also  died  in  Germany,  passing  away  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  He  had  Iwo  children. 
Philip  Zorn,  Sr.,  the  father,  was  a  brewer  by  oc¬ 
cupation  and  followed  that  business  in  Germany 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1849,  when  he 
was  forty-one  years  of  age.  His  wife  survived 
him  until  1879,  and  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
sixtv-eight  years.  Both  were  Lutherans  in  reli¬ 
gious  faith.  Their  children,  ten  in  number,  were 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  of  these 
only  four  are  now  living:  Philip;  Maria,  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Drazak,  of  Germany;  Barbetta, 
the  wife  of  John  Wuttig,  of  Idaho  Springs,  Col¬ 
orado  ;  Margaretta,  the  wife  of  John  Hubner,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Philip  Zorn  resided  in  Germany  until 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  his  native  land  pursued  his  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  afterward  attended  the 
agricultural  college  at  Nurnberg.  In  1854,  when 
a  young  man  of  seventeen,  he  sailed  for  the  new 
M^orld,  and  for  a  year  resided  in  New  York  city. 
He  then  made  his  way  westward,  establishing 
his  home  in  Blue  Island.  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
where  he  resided  until  1871,  and  there  he  was 
master  of  a  brewery.  Coming  then  to  Michigan 
City,  he  built  a  brewery  here,  which  he  is  still 
operating,  and  in  1903  he  erected  a  brew  house. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  alone  in  business, 
but  afterward  associated  his  two  sons,  Charles 


and  Robert,  with  him,  and  the  Zorn  Brewing 
Company  was  organized.  They  now  employ 
about  twenty  people  and  manufacture  a  product 
which  finds  a  good  sale  upon  the  market  because 
of  its  excellence. 

In  October,  1856,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Zorn  and  Miss  Sophia  Miller,  a  daughter  of 
Christian  Miller.  They  became  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Charles,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
business;  Amelia;  Sophia;  Leonhart,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years ;  Robert,  who  is  with  his 
father  in  business ;  Herman,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years;  and  Louisa.  Mrs.  Zorn  died 
in  March,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  to 
which  Mr.  Zorn  also  adheres,  having  been  reared 
in  that  faith.  He  belongs  to  Germania  Lodge 
No.  182,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  formerly  was  connected 
wtih  the  German  Singing  Society,  the  Turner 
Society,  and  the  Sharpshooter’s  Society. 

His  political  adherence  is  given  to  the  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Michigan  City  for  one  term  and  was 
also  school  trustee  and  commissioner  of  highways 
in  Blue  Island,  Illinois.  His  attention  has  not 
been  confined  entirely  to  the  brewing  business, 
for  he  has  become  financially  interested  in  other 
enterprises,  and  is  now  the  first  vice  president 
of  the  Citizens’  Bank.  He  came  here  a  poor  young 
man,  and  was  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own 
labors  and  business  capacity  for  a  living.  Gradu¬ 
ally  he  has  worked  his  way  upward,  and  he  stands 
to-day  as  one  of  the  successful  men  whose  life 
records  are  an  indication  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  country  through  persistent  and 
untiring  energy  when  guided  by  sound  judgment. 

CHARLES  E.  RUSSELL.  The  name  of 
Russell  has  been  associated  with  the  development 
of  the  great  oil  industry  almost  since  the  first 
discovery  of  petroleum  in  this  country,  and 
Charles  E.  Russell  is  now  operating  along  these 
lines  as  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
business  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  and  Kansas  as  an  oil  territory. 
A  man  of  splendid  business  ability,  resourceful 
and  energetic,  he  has  directed  his  energies  along 
lines  where  discriminating  judgment  has  led  the 
way,  and  to-day  he  ranks  among  the  successful 
representatives  of  an  industry  which  has  largely 
revolutionized  trade  interests  in  this  country. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  he  was  born  in  Columbiana 
county,  in  1857.  His  father,  Anson  H.  Russell, 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  belongs 
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to  an  old  New  England  family  founded  in  Amer¬ 
ican  at  an  early  period  in  the  colonization  of  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  original  oil  opera¬ 
tors  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  connected  with 
the  first  great  oil  discovery  and  excitement  at 
Pit  Hole  in  that  state.  For  a  long  number  of 
years  he  has  been  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  oil  business  and  for  a  considerable  period 
he  was  also  actively  interested  in  railroad  con¬ 
struction  in  the  north  central  states.  He  now 
makes  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Lockard,  whose  people  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  her  father  a  native  of  Ireland,  locating 
there  in  pioneer  days. 

Mr.  Russell  obtained  the  greater  part  of  his 
mental  training  in  the  public  schools  of  East 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  his  parents  were  lo¬ 
cated  for  several  years.  When  still  a  boy  he  be¬ 
came  deeply  interested  in  railroading,  and  his 
taste  in  this  direction  determined  his  first  step 
in  a  business  career.  He  became  a  locomotive 
fireman  on  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 
in  Michigan,  and  later  he  was  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  locomotive  department  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company, 
being  thus  engaged  until  1882,  when  he  engaged 
in  the  oil  business,  in  which  he  has  since  con¬ 
tinued.  He  is  the  owner  and  developer  of  oil 
wells  and  oil  lands  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  associated  in 
these  operations  with  his  brother,  William  L. 
Russell,  of  Linia,  Ohio.  The  Russells  have  al¬ 
ways  been  highly  successful  in  this  business,  and 
are  among  the  prominent  operators  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  studied  the  question  of  oil  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  indications  showing  oil  lands 
until  their  knowledge  is  comprehensive  and 
exact,  and  their  judgment  is  rarely,  if  ever,  at 
fault  upon  questions  relative  to  oil  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  wells. 

Mr.  Russell  was  married  in  Painesville,  Ohio, 
in  1882,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Fannie 
B.  Avery,  of  that  city.  They  now  have  four 
children :  Carl  L.,  Robert  A.,  Helen  E.  and  Rich¬ 
ard.  Since  1890  Mr.  Russell  has  been  a  resident 
of  LaPorte,  and  has  recently  purchased  the  Pu¬ 
laski  King  residence  on  Michigan  avenue,  which 
he  has  remodeled  along  classic  architectural 
lines,  making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  homes  of  the  city.  In  Masonic  circles 
Mr.  Russell  is  very  prominent.  He  belongs  to 
the  blue  lodge,  chapter,  council  and  commandery 
at  LaPorte,  and  has  also  attained  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  the  con¬ 


sistory  at  Indianapolis.  With  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  he  has  also  crossed  the  sands  of 
the  desert.  A  man  of  great  natural  ability,  his 
success  in  business  from  the  beginning  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  oil  industry  has  been  uniform 
and  rapid.  He  occupies  a  notable  position  among 
the  oil  operators  of  the  country,  and  has  achieved 
a  brilliant  reward  for  his  labors. 

\ 

WILLIAM  N.  OSBORN,  who,  though  a 
comparatively  young  man,  has  attained  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  many  an  older  man  might  envy  and  is 
prominent  in  the  business  circles  of  LaPorte 
county,  is  proprietor  of  the  Corwill  dairy  and 
stock  farm  near  Wanatah,  and  is  a  well  known 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  registered  stock. 

John  Osborn,  his  father,  also  a  prominent 
farmer  and  stockraiser,  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  November  29,  1825,  and  came 
to  LaPorte  county  when  a  young  man.  In  this 
county  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  McIntyre, 
who  was  born  in  Colerain,  Ireland,  February 
22,  1838.  Five  children  were  bom  to  them,  of 
whom  William  N.  is  the  oldest,  and  the  others 
are:  Eliza  H.,  born  September  30,  1868,  is  now 
the  wife  of  William  A.  Bohland,  county  treasurer 
of  LaPorte  county  and  residing  in  LaPorte; 
James  A.,  born  July  19,  1870;  John  M.,  born 
July  23,  1873;  and  Jonathan  Walter,  bom  June 
10,  1875. 

William  N.  Osborn  was  bom  at  Wanatah. 
LaPorte  county,  March  16,  1867,  and  passed  his 
boyhood  and  youth  under  the  parental  roof.  He 
graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Wanatah. 
and  also  in  the  business  and  scientific  courses  at 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Val¬ 
paraiso  in  1888.  He  then  began  farming  on  his 
own  account,  his  first  purchase  of  land  consist¬ 
ing  of  forty  acres,  to  which  he  has  added  from 
time  to  time  until  he  now  has  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  acres,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
desirable  farms  of  its  size  in  the  county.  He 
is  a  breeder  of  fine  blooded  stock,  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  and  Poland- 
China  hogs.  He  has  on  hand  a  fine  herd  of  about 
sixty  Holstein  cattle,  and  has  a  half  interest  in 
one  hog  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars.  He  has 
seven  fine  blooded  pigs,  which  at  this  writing 
(1903)  are  about  eight  months  old,  for  which 
he  refused  an  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars.  They 
are  of  the  Poland-China  strain,  and  their  sire, 
“T.  R.  Perfection,”  sold  at  Kankakee,  Illinois, 
July  8,  1903,  for  forty-one  hundred  dollars.  A 
half  interest  in  their  grandsire,  ‘‘Chief  Perfection 
2d,”  was  sold  at  Macey,  Indiana,  in  July,  1903. 
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for  $17,210,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
hog.  These  pigs'  sire  and  grandsire  rank  as  two 
of  the  best  if  not  the  best  Poland-China  hogs 
ever  sold.  Mr.  Osborn  has  one  of  the  finest 
herds  of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  in  northern 
Indiana.  A  very  flattering  notice  is  given  him 
in  the  Farmer's  Guide  of  December  6,  1902, 
highly  commendable  of  Mr.  Osborn  as  a  breeder 
of  fine  stock.  Mr.  Osborn  does  his  own  grind¬ 
ing  of  feed  for  his  stock,  owning  a  gas  engine  and 
separator,  and  his  bams  have  cemented  floors 
and  all  the  facilities  which  make  stock  farming 
scientific  and  profitable.  His  broad  acres  are 
about  the  best  in  the  township,  and  he  is  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  stockman  and  agricul¬ 
turist. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship,  this  county,  Mr.  Osborn  was  married, 
March  20,  1889,  to  Miss  Cora  A.  Goodwin,  who 
was  born  near  Michigan  City,  in  Pine  township, 
April  1 2,  1869.  The  children  born  to  them  are 
Cleon  Clayton,  on  January  26,  1890,  and  died 
September  18,  the  same  year;  William  Ross,  on 
October  7,  1891,  and  is  now  in  the  fifth  grade 
at  school;  Ethel  Estella,  December  14,  1896,  in 
the  second  grade;  and  John  Leland,  August  10, 
i899- 

Mr.  Osborn  affiliates  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  gives  his  earnest  support  to  all  meas¬ 
ures  which  he  believes  calculated  to  prove  of 
public  benefit.  He  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees,  Tent  No.  41,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Wanatah.  Wherever  known  he  is  held  in  high 
regard,  and  his  life  has  been  such  as  to  gain 
the  good  will  and  respect  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  brought  in  contact. 

J.  VENE  DORLAND.  Practical  industry 
wisely  and  vigorously  applied  never  fails  of  suc¬ 
cess  :  it  carries  a  man  onward  and  upward  ;  brings 
out  his  individual  character  and  acts  as  a  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  others.  The  great¬ 
est  results  in  life  are  usually  attained  by  simple 
means  and  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  qualities 
of  common  sense  and  perseverance.  The  every¬ 
day  life  with  its  cares,  incidents  and  duties  af¬ 
fords  ample  opportunity  for  acquiring  experience 
of  the  best  kind,  and  its  most  trodden  paths  pro¬ 
vide  a  true  worker  with  abundant  scope  for  ef¬ 
fort  and  self-improvement.  It  is  along  such  lines 
that  Mr.  Dorland  has  won  a  place  of  prominence 
in  business  circles.  He  is  now  well  known  as  a 
real  estate,  insurance  and  abstract  agent  and  also 
as  a  manufacturer  of  LaPorte. 


Mr.  Dorland  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  this 
city,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1868.  His  paternal  great-grandfather, 
George  Dorland,  was  born  in  Scotland,  May  25, 
1770,  and  on  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  new 
world,  established  his  home  upon  a  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  John  S.  Dorland,  the  grandfather,  was 
born  in  the  Keystone  state,  September  30,  1817, 
and  died  in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania, 
August  20,  1852. 

George  C.  Dorland,  the  father  of  J.  Vene 
Dorland,  was  born  in  Lycoming  county,  March 
23,  1844.  Owing  to  his  father's  early  death  he 
was  left  penniless  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  at 
which  time  he  came  to  LaPorte  county  to  live 
with  his  uncle,  Nathan  S.  Dorland,  a  farmer  lo¬ 
cated  at  Door  Village.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war  he  became  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
Union  cause,  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1861, 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Twenty-ninth  Indiana 
Infantry,  his  services  being  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  regiment,  being  a  youth  of  seventeen 
at  the  time  he  joined  the  army.  He  was  with 
Generals  Grant,  McClellan  and  Thomas,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Liberty  Gap, 
Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain 
and  the  siege  of  Corinth.  At  the  battle  of  Stone 
River  a  cannon  exploded  and  destroyed  one  of 
his  ears.  He  was  always  faithful  to  his  duty, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  on  the  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1865,  returning  then  to  his  home  with  a 
most  creditable  military  record.  Nor  long  after 
reaching  LaPorte  county  he  secured  a  position 
as  deputy  recorder,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
for  four  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  grocery  business 
and  later  became  interested  in  the  insurance,  real 
estate  and  abstract  business.  In  his  political 
views  he  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  in  1875 
was  nominated  and  elected  city  clerk  in  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  city,  a  fact  which  is  indicative  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  townsmen  and  of 
their  faith  in  his  capability.  He  also  served  as 
clerk  of  the  board  of  water  works  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana  Orphan's  Home,  of  which  he  became  secre¬ 
tary,  acting  in  that  position  until  his  death.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  the  Baptist  Assembly 
grounds  were  established  at  Pine  Lake.  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  enterprising,  he  co-operated  in  many 
movements  for  the  general  good,  and  his  efforts 
were  of  marked  benefit  to  the  community  along 
lines  of  substantial  improvement  and  of  educa- 
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tional  and  moral  development.  He  passed  away 
January  20,  1893,  his  death  being  occasioned  by 
a  railroad  accident  while  he  was  returning  to  his 
home  from  Indianapolis. 

In  early  manhood  George  C.  Dorland  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emily  Rosetta  Clos- 
ser.  The  Clossers  are  one  of  the  old  and  prom¬ 
inent  families  of  LaPorte  county,  and  Mrs.  Dor- 
land  was  born  in  this  county  and  is  still  living 
here'.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Closser, 
who  was  wounded  in  an  Indian  fight  in  this 
county.  He  was  born  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whence  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
southern  Ohio,  and  later  came  to  Indiana,  living 
first  in  Indianapolis.  He  arrived  in  LaPorte 
county,  however,  in  the  thirties,  and  was  thus 
one  of  its  honored  pioneer  settlers,  casting  in  his 
lot  with  the  early  residents  of  the  county  who 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  development  and  progress  of  this  portion  of 
the  state.  By  trade  he  was  a  carpenter,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  life  followed  farming. 
The  Closser  family  is  of  German  descent.  The 
mother  of  Nicholas  Closser  was  Hulda  McFar¬ 
land,  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Daniel  McFar¬ 
land,  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Farland  was  a  grandson  of  Daniel  McFarland, 
who  was  of  Scotch  lineage  and  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1718,  establish¬ 
ing  his  home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  J.  Vene 
Dorland,  we  present  to  our  readers  the  life  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  who  is  widely  known  in  LaPorte 
county,  and  who  has  found  favor  and  friendship 
among  its  citizens.  His  early  education  acquired 
in  the  public  schools  was  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  study  in  Holmes  Shorthand  &  Busi¬ 
ness  College.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  hav¬ 
ing  been  well  equipped  for  the  duties  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  career,  he  became  a  partner  of  his  father  in 
the  real  estate,  abstract  and  insurance  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  George  C.  Dorland  & 
Son,  and  upon  his  father’s  death  he  succeeded 
to  the  business  as  its  sole  proprietor,  and  has 
since  conducted  it  with  growing  and  gratifying 
success.  In  connection  with  his  abstract  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  become  one  of  the  best  posted  men 
on  land  in  this  county.  He  has  also  made  a 
specialty  of  the  insurance  department,  and  may 
well  feel  a  pride  in  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
this  direction,  having  written  a  vast  amount  of 
business  for  the  companies  which  he  represents, 
thus  gaining  for  himself  also  an  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  return.  He  is  a  member  of  the  executive 


committee  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents,  and  for  five  consecutive 
years  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the 
national  association,  to  which  only  five  members 
are  sent  from  Indiana.  All  this  indicates  his 
prominence  in  fire  insurance  circles,  and  his  opin¬ 
ions  carry  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  this  department  of  business  ac¬ 
tivity.  Mr.  Dorland  is  also  the  president  of  the 
LaPorte  Telephone  Company  and  the  secretary 
of  the  LaPorte  Sash  &  Door  Company  and 
treasurer  of  the  LaPorte  Investment  Company. 
A  man  of  resourceful  ability,  of  marked  enter¬ 
prise  and  strong  executive  force  and  keen  dis¬ 
cernment,  he  has  gained  for  himself  a  creditable 
position  in  the  business  world,  sustaining  an  un¬ 
assailable  reputation  by  reason  of  his  integrity 
and  straightforward  methods. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1891,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Dorland  and  Miss  Belle  R. 
Fail,  of  LaPorte  county,  a  daughter  of  John  N. 
Fail,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Kankakee  township. 
Her  uncle,  Benjamin  F.  Fail,  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  this  county,  and  still  lives 
on  a  large  farm  in  Kankakee  township. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorland  are  popular  young 
people  of  LaPorte,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  many 
friends.  He  is  well  known  in  Masonic  circles, 
belonging  to  the  blue  lodge,  chapter,  council  and 
commandery.  He  was  also  the  secretary  of  the 
LaPorte  County  Agricultural  Society  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  and  he  holds  membership  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  is  likewise  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  and  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pine  Lake  Assembly.  In  his  life  he 
exemplifies  the  enterprising  spirit  which  has  been 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  west. 
His  life  has  been  a  very  active  one,  his  energy 
being  one  of  the  salient  features  in  his  character. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  secured  a  contract 
for  numbering  and  lettering  the  LaPorte  streets, 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  this  he  took  a  trip  by 
bicycle  through  Europe.  This  is  indicative  of 
the  determination  and  force  of  his  character  and 
his  recognition  of  opportunity  and  his  enterprise, 
and  he  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  strong  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men  of  his  native  city. 

» 

JAMES  D.  M.  HUCKINS,  who  has  made 
his  home  in  LaPorte  county  for  over  sixty-one 
years,  and  since  attaining  manhood’s  estate  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  its  agricultural 
interests,  is  the  son  of  Nathan  P.  and  Almira  R. 
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(Norton)  Huckins,  old  settlers  of  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty.  These  parents  were  married  in  New  York 
state  on  December  27,  1832,  and  from  there  went 
to  Ohio,  whence  they  came  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1842,  locating  at  Door  Village.  For  the  tirst 
two  years  Nathan  Huckins  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fanning  mills,  and  then  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  its  cultivation,  and 
improvement.  As  time  passed  he  added  to  his 
property  until  he  had  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  the  sawmill  business  for  some 
time,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  community.  He  was  born  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1811,  and  died  December  24,  1874,  while 
his  wife,  who  was  born  October  5,  1805,  died 
January  13,  1869. 

Six  children  were  born  to  Nathan  and  Almira 
Huckins,  as  follows:  Sarah  Abigail,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1833,  and  died  February  24,  1867; 
Nathan  A.,  born  June  12,  1836,  and  died  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1855;  George,  born  May  22,  1838;  James 
D.  M.  and  Mary  A.,  twins,  born  March  10,  1841, 
and  the  latter  died  November  8,  1855 ;  and  Amy 
A.,  bom  November  20,  1843.  The  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  married  Charles  W.  Banks,  and  at  her  death 
left  five  children,  Adele,  Almira,  Ida,  Charles 
Nathan  and  Lucy  Isadore. 

James  D.  M.  Huckins  was  born  in  Brown- 
helm,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  March  10,  1841. 
He  attended  school  at  Door  Village,  and  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm,  where  he  gained  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  occupation  he  has  made 
his  life  work.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  a  good 
farm  in  sections  9  and  10,  Scipio  township,  where 
in  early  days  stood  the  old  block  house  which 
served  as  protection  for  the  pioneer  settlers  when 
the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath.  One  of  the 
posts  of  the  old  fort  is  still  standing,  a  land¬ 
mark  of  the  days  when  this  region  was  a  vast 
wilderness  and  the  Indians  were  far  more  num¬ 
erous  than  the  white  settlers. 

On  May  21,  1859,  Mr.  Huckins  was  married 
in  this  county  to  Miss  Sarah  N.  Kelsey,  who 
was  born  in  New  York  state,  December  4,  1842, 
a  daughter  of  David  M.  and  Mary  J.  (Wilcox) 
Kelsey.  Wh^n  she  was  fourteen  years  old  her 
father,  who  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  took  his 
family  to  Wisconsin,  but  he  afterward  came  to 
LaPorte  county  and  bought  land  in  Noble  town¬ 
ship.  Mrs.  Kelsey’s  father  had  two  brothers  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  Mr.  Huckins’  grand¬ 
father,  Israel  Huckins,  was  also  in  the  war,  so 
that,  the  descendants  are  entitled  to  membership 
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in  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Mrs.  Huckins  is  also  second 
cousin  of  the  late  General  Lawton,  of  Philippine 
fame.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelsey  were  members  of 
the  Baptist  church.  Four  of  their  six  children 
are  living,  besides  Mrs]  Huckins:  Helen,  the 
wife  of  William  Taylor,  a  native  of  LaPorte 
county,  formerly  a  railroad  engineer,  and  now 
a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Mary  L., 
wife  of  J.  R.  Miller,  a  carpenter  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Charles  H.,  who  went  to  the  Klondike 
regions  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since ;  Annie, 
widow  of  Ira  G.  Pattee,  of  Rutland,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Huckins  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  high  school  of  Michigan  City, 
and  was  a  teacher  for  several  years  in  Scipio 
township.  She  has  no  children  of  her  own,  but 
has  adopted  the  youngest  child  of  Mr.  Huckins’ 
sister,  whose  family  is  given  above.  Lucy  Isa¬ 
dore  was  educated  in  the  Laporte  high  school, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1885,  and  has  been  a 
teacher  in  one  district  of  Scipio  township  for  the 
past  six  years.  She  has  musical  ability,  and  is 
a  charming  young  lady,  popular  in  social  circles 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  her. 

In  1888  Mr.  Huckins  erected  a  pretty  coun¬ 
try  residence,  in  which  they  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  their  many  friends.  The  home  is  located  on 
very  high  ground,  and  from  it  the  surrounding 
country  may  be  seen  in  some  directions  for  thir¬ 
teen  miles.  Mr.  Huckins  adheres  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally,  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  No.  41,  at  La- 
Porte,and  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Eastern  Star  Lodge,  No.  55.  Mrs. 
Huckins  and  her  daughter  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Door  Village. 

WILLIAM  A.  HALL,  a  member  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Hall,  Weaver  &  Company,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Bank  of  Indiana,  was  born  in 
Scipio  township,  LaPorte  county,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1843,  ten  years  before  his  parents,  Hon. 
Jacob  R.  and  Catharine  (Martin)  Hall,  had  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  county.  The  ancestry  of  the  father 
together  with  the  ancestral  history  of  the  family 
is  given  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Jacob 
Hall  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits,  having  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  wild  tract  of  land  a  splendid 
farm.  It  was  upon  this  farm  that  William  A. 
Hall  was  reared,  and  he  early  assisted  in  the 
labors  of  plowing,  planting  and  harvesting. 
Throughout  the  period  of  his  youth  he  continued 
to  work  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  he  also 
attended  the  public  schools,  being  thus  equipped 
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by  mental  training  to  meet  the  responsible  duties 
of  a  business  career.  He  is  now  the  owner  of 
the  old  family  homestead,  consisting  of  four 
hundred  acres,  and  he  has  achieved  his  greatest 
success  as  an  agriculturist,  although  in  later 
years  he  has  resided  in  LaPorte.  He  has  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  his  keen  fore¬ 
sight  and  sound  business  judgment  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  large  measure  to  his  success.  He  yet 
has  extensive  farming  and  stock-raising  inter¬ 
ests,  and  these  have  been  the  basis  of  his  present 
prosperity.  Ere  leaving  the  farm  he  became  a 
partner,  in  1882,  in  the  firm  of  Hall,  Weaver  & 
Company,  proprietors  of  the  State  Bank  of  In¬ 
diana,  which  is  the  oldest  bank  in  LaPorte,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  continuous  existence  of  over  forty 
years.  Mr.  Hall  succeeded  his  father,  the  Hon. 
Jacob  R.  Hall,  in  this  bank,  the  latter  having 
been  associated  with  its  conduct  from  its  organ¬ 
ization  until  his  death. 

In  January,  1865,  William  A.  Hall  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  J.  Lowery,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  Lowery,  now  deceased.  Their 
marriage  has  been  blessed  with  two  daughters: 
Luetta,  now  the  wife  of  Algernon  Orr;  and 
Blanch  Allen.  In  social  circles  the  family  holds 
a  most  enviable  position,  and  their  own  home  is 
celebrated  for  its  gracious  and  attractive  hos¬ 
pitality.  It  was  in  the  year  1886  that  Mr.  Hall 
removed  with  his  family  to  LaPorte,  where  he 
has  since  maintained  his  home.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  prominently  identified  with  LaPorte 
County  Agricultural  Association,  and  has  greatly 
assisted  in  making  the  annual  fair  a  most  success¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  institution  of  the  county.  In 
this  way  he  has  also  stimulated  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment,  and  he  has  ever  put  fcprth  the  most 
earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  farming  interests 
of  the  state.  At  the  present  writing  he  is  serving 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  agricultural 
association.  His  political  allegiance  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  Republican  party,  and,  while 
having  firm  faith  in  its  principles,  he  has  never 
sought  or  desired  political  preferment.  His  busi¬ 
ness  interests  have  been  of  an  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  character,  and  in  their  control  he  has 
manifested  strong  purpose  in  carrying  out  his 
ideas,  sound  judgment  in  forming  his  plans  and 
unabating  integrity  in  all  of  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men. 

CALITA  PRESTON  has  almost  reached  the 
eightieth  milestone  on  life’s  journey.  He  is  one 
of  the  old  settlers  of  LaPorte  county  and  resides 
on  section  7,  Kankakee  township.  His  birth 


occurred  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  March  22, 
1824.  His  father,  Zenas  Preston,  was  a  native 
of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  ac¬ 
companied  his  parents  to  Campbell  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  His  father  was  John  Preston,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  Keystone 
state.  He  met  his  death  by  accident  in  Virginia 
after  residing  in  the  Old  Dominion  for  some 
time: 

In  that  state  Zenas  Preston  was  reared  and 
married,  chosing  as  a  companion  and  helpmate 
for  life’s  journey  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanton,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  year  1824  they 
left  Virginia  and  removed  to  Union  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  where  they  remained  for  nine  years.  In 
1833  they  came  to  LaPorte  county,  locating  on  the 
farm  which  is  now  the  home  of  their  son  Calita. 
Zenas  entered  a  claim,  securing  the  land  from 
the  government,  and  at  once  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  was  a  wild  tract,  transforming  it 
into  richly  cultivated  fields.  There  he  engaged 
in  farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1852  when  he  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Friends  church,  and  in 
his  political  views  was  a  Democrat.  His  wife 
died  in  LaPorte  county  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
seventy-nine  years,  and  like  her  husband  had  the 
friendship  of  many  who  knew  her  because  of 
her  excellent  traits  of  heart  and  mind.  To  this 
worthy  couple  were  born  seven  children,  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  but  the  latter  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  The  sons  are  Albert  G.,  Vickers,  Urbin, 
Elam,  Calita  and  Enoch. 

Calita  Preston  was  the  sixth  in  order  of 
birth  in  the  family,  and  was  in  his  tenth  year 
when  his  parents  come  to  LaPorte  county.  He 
was  very  young  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to 
Indiana,  and  almost  his  entire  life,  therefore,  has 
been  spent  in  this  state.  He  was  reared  upon 
the  home  farm,  where  he  now  lives,  and  he  cared 
for  his  parents  until  they  were  called  to  their 
final  rest,  thus  repaying  them  in  large  measure 
for  the  devotion  which  he  received  from  them  in 
his  youth.  He  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  primitive  log  schools  which  were  common 
in  the  early  days  of  Indiana,  and  although  his 
mental  discipline  there  was  somewhat  meager 
he  has  learned  valuable  lessons  in  -the  school  of 
experience  and  through  reading  and  observation. 

Mr.  Preston  has  been  twice  married.  In  1848 
he  wedded  Miss  Cyntha  Ellen  Terwilliger,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  York.  To  them  were  born  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named :  Augustus,  now  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  Galena  township;  and  Keziah,  the  wife 
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of  Zachary  Taylor,  of  LaPorte.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  1866,  Mr.  Preston  was  again  mar¬ 
ried,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Mary 
Martin,  a  daughter  of  Abram  Martin.  They  also 
had  two  children  that  are  now  living:  Dr.  Paul 
Preston,  of  Plymouth,  Indiana,  who  is  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  there , 
and  Katarine,  who  is  now  a  student  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  she  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  ofthe  study  of  German  and  other 
foreign  languages. 

For  seventy  years  Mr.  Preston  has  lived  upon 
the  same  farm,  and  is  one  of  the  honored  pioneers 
of  the  county.  He  assisted  in  the  arduous  task 
of  developing  new  land,  and  with  the  family 
shared  in  all  the  hardships  and  trials  incident  to 
pioneer  life.  In  his  political  views  he  was  first 
a  Democrat  and  afterward  an  Abolitionist,  and 
when  the  Republican  party  was  formed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  extension  of  slavery  he  joined 
its  ranks  and  gave  to  it  his  allegiance  for  some 
time.  He  is  now  a  stanch  Prohibitionist,  because 
of  his  views  concerning  the  temperance  question. 
For  a  long  time  he  held  membership  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Free  Methodist  church.  He  takes  an 
active  part  in  its  work,  being  a  local  preacher 
and  deacon,  and  his  wife  has  been  ever  an  honor¬ 
able  and  upright  one,  devoted  to  doing  good.  In 
all  of  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men  he  has 
been  honorable  and  straightforward,  and  those 
who  know  him  respect  him  for  his  absolute  in¬ 
tegrity  and  genuine  worth. 

It  will  be  well  to  record  on  the  permanent 
pages  of  history,  for  the  edification  of  future 
generations,  an  occurrence  that  changed  the 
whole  course  and  trend  of  Mr.  Preston’s  life, 
and  which  happened  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  old : 

At  this  time  he  was  striving  hard  to  be¬ 
come  an  infidel,  reading  Paine’s  “Age  of  Rea¬ 
son,”  Voltaire,  Hume  and  Bolingbroke.  He  was 
seeking  sufficient  evidence  against  the  Bible  to 
satisfy  him  in  turning  his  back  to  its  require¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise.  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1839,  he  was  prostrated  with  fever.  Drs. 
Rose  and  Teegarden  attended  him.  The  fever 
lasted  some  twenty-one  days  leaving  him  very 
weak.  One  night  the  following  November,  about 
midnight,  as  he  was  thinking  and  planing  what 
he  should  do  when  able  to  be  out  once  more,  he 
was  suddenly  made  to  feel  and  realize  that  his 
days  were  numbered,  and  he  was  lost.  He  tried 
to  banish  the  thought  and  impression,  but  they 
grew  stronger.  He  then  called  up  the  family  and 


upbraided  his  father  and  mother,  and  older 
brothers  for  not  warning  him  against  the  life  he 
had  been  living.  He  then  passed  into  the  spirit 
world  and  was  in  utter  darkness,  and  in  the 
power  and  grip  of  the  devil  who  had  deceived 
him  and  caused  his  ruin.  But  as  he  was  being 
borne  to  the  abode  of  the  lost,  he  cried  to  the 
Lord  for  mercy,  and  He  heard.  This  was  at  the 
pit’s  mouth.  Here  a  great  light  appeared,  and 
he  heard  a  voice  say:  “Hold!  he  repents,” 
then  came  the  words,  “Go  back  to  the  world  and 
serve  Me  and  thou  shalt  live  to  be  old.”  At  this 
his  spirit  returned  to  the  body,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  the  weeping  friends.  He  had  been 
gone  about  thirty  minutes.  But  a  happier  boy 
never  lived;  he  rejoiced  then,  and  he  rejoiced 
ever  at  the  mercy  of  God.  That  experience  made 
him  an  Abolitionist  and  a  Prohibitionist.  The 
number  seventy-seven  was  given  him  and  he 
had  expected  that  this  would  be  the  number  of 
years  of  life,  but  he  is  now  nearly  three  years  past 
that  time.  It  may  have  meant  that  seventy-seven 
would  be  added  to  the  sixteen  years,  which 
would  make  him  attain  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
Time  alone  will  tell. 

Two  witnesses  to  these  facts  still  live,  his 
brothers  Elam  and  Enoch. 

HON.  GEORGE  CRAWFORD,  deceased, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cole,  of  New  Durham 
township,  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
old  Hoosier  state,  was  of  distinguished  Scotch 
ancestry  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines. 
His  grandfather  was  a  native  of  famous  Ayr¬ 
shire,  the  home  of  Robert  Burns,  and  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  Earl  of  Crawford.  He 
was  connected  with  the  linen  business  of  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  was  a  linen  draper,  carrying  on  the 
principal  part  of  his  trade  with  the  British  col¬ 
onies  in  America.  His  company  had  large 
amounts  outstanding  in  the  colonies,  and,  while 
the  Revolutionary  war  seemed  imminent,  he  was 
sent  to  America  to  collect  the  debts  which  were 
due.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  work  when  the 
storm  of  revolution  finally  broke,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  he  was  able  to  collect  but  little.  Many 
oi  his  creditors  availed  themselves  of  the  issue 
of  the  old  continental  money  with  which  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  obligations,  but  in  a  short  time  this 
paper  was  almost  worthless.  The  trade  of  the 
company  had  extended  from  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  its 
debts  amounts  to  a  million  dollars,  so  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
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just  settlement.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the 
principal  exponent  of  payment  of  debts  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  and  was  successful  in  his  stand 
for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  but  many  of  the 
states  and  private  individuals  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  repudiation  of  their  debts,  and  Mr. 
Crawford’s  firm  was  one  of  the  heavy  losers 
thereby.  He  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and,  feeling  that  the  losses  in  America  were 
in  part  due  to  him,  he  declined  to  return  and 
take  charge  of  the  business,  with  the  result  that 
he  remained  in  this  country  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Crawford  lamilv  in  the  United 
States.  His  wife  joined  him,  and  they  settled 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  George  Crawford  was  bom  at  Chestnut 
Level,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  October 
30,  1799,  ar|d  received  a  limited  education  in  his 
youth.  During  his  minority  he  aided  his  father 
in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  in  the  linen  draper 
business.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  had  been 
brought  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  he  was  of  age.  In  the  spring  of  1820 
he  joined  a  surveying  party  whose  destination 
was  the  Saginaw  country  of  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  and  he  was  engaged  in  that  work 
through  that  territory  and  the  northern  portion 
of  Indiana  until  1832,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  successful 
surveyors  in  that  part  of  the  country.  .  In  1828 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  engage  in  farming, 
and  had  secured  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  Cass 
county,  Michigan,  and  while  here  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sylvester  and  George  Meacham 
and  General  Brown,  the  brother  of  the  hero  of 
Lundy’s  Lane.  In  the  fall  of  1828  he  went  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Elkhart  river  and  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  agricultural  operations.  While 
here  he  received  a  visit  from  Major  J.  W.  Vio- 
lett  and  Mr.  Bishop,  who  were  making  a  tour  of 
exploration.  At  this  time  there  were  only  six 
families  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  following  year 
he  built  a  grist  mill  at  the  mouth  of  Christiana 
creek,  and  in  the  same  year,  without  solicitation 
on  his  part,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cass 
sheriff  of  Cass*  county,  Michigan,  but  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  boundary  line  between  Indiana 
and  Michigan  determined  Cass  county  to  be  in 
the  former  state.  He  shortly  afterward  received 
his  appointment  as  postmaster  of  Pulaski  (as 
Elkhart  was  then  called),  and  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Elkhart  county  he  was  appointed  county 
surveyor  and  commissioner  of  the  “Three  Per 
Cent  Fund.” 


In  February,  1829,  he  erected  the  first  house 
in  section  4,  Concord  township.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Indiana  and  served 
one  term,  in  1836  was  chosen  state  senator  for 
three  years,  and  in  1840  he  was  appointed  by  the 
war  department,  through  General  Hugh  Brady, 
as  secretary  of  a  commission  composed  of  A. 
Coquellard,  of  South  Bend,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Mc¬ 
Coy,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  united  nation  of 
Pottawottomie,  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians 
north  of  the  Missouri  river,  which  duty  he  dis¬ 
charged  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

In  1847  Mr.  Crawford  sold  out  his  interests 
in  Elkhart  county  to  Dr.  Beardsley,  and  in  the 
same  year  settled  on  section  13,  New  Durham 
township,  LaPorte  county.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  serving  one  term, 
and  in  January,  1862,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  agriculture  and  served  two  terms. 

From  the  above  brief  summary  of  the  im¬ 
portant  events  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Crawford  it  will 
be  seen  how  closely  he  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  advancing- civilization  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  there  were  few  who  had 
more  important  connection  with  the  settlement 
and  development  of  northern  Indiana,  where  his 
name  will  always  appear  listed  among  those  most 
honored  as  pioneers. 

CALVIN  W.  HAYS,  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  LaPorte  county  and  at  different  times  identi¬ 
fied  with  its  public  life  and  institutions,  has  lived 
in  the  county  for  about  sixty-two  years,  and  now 
lives  a  retired  life  on  his  farm  in  section  35, 
Springfield  township.  He  was  bom  in  Onondaga 
county,  New  York,  August  22,  1822,  the  son  of 
Homer  and  Sarah  (McNeal)  Hays,  both  natives 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  They  were  married 
in  New  York  and  resided  there  some  time,  then 
came  to  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence 
to  Steuben  county,  Indiana,  where  they  remained 
two  years,  and  in  1842  located  in  Springfield 
township,  LaPorte  county.  They  both  died  in 
this  township,  the  father  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
the  mother  when  sixty-five.  They  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  of  these  Mr.  Hays  is  the  fourth. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hays  obtained  most  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  state,  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  with 
its  characteristic  primitive  facilities  such  as  pun¬ 
cheon  floors,  oak  benches  and  rough  desks  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  long  board.  He  finished  his  school 
days  in  Indiana,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came 
with  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county,  which  was 
henceforth  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  remained 
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with  his  parents  till  their  deaths,  and  during  all 
Hk  yosur£  .&£  with  ihe  jgncoitnnl  in¬ 

terests  of  the  county  he  has  been  successful  in 
his  ventures,  so  that  he  has  lived  comfortably 
and  happily,  besides  aiding  in  the  general  up¬ 
building  of  the  county  and  taking  a  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  He  has  a  nice  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  with  first-class  improvements, 
and  his  residence  is  a  commodious  brick  house, 
which  has  been  recently  built.  Now  that  he  has 
passed  the  eightieth  milestone  of  life’s  journey 
he  has  just  reason  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  fruits  of  days  of  toil  among  the  pio- 
near  conditions  which  prevailed  when  he  first 
came  to  LaPorte  county.  He  was  a  Whig  when 
he  first  began  casting  his  ballot,  and  has  ever 
since  voted  for  Republican  nominees.  He  has 
been  a  trustee  of  his  township,  and  has  taken 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  political  and 
public  matters.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  at  one  time  was  a  Mason. 

In  1859  Mr.  Hays  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Rhodes,  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Leticia  (Miller)  Rhodes.  She 
was  born  in  the  city  of  LaPorte,  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1841,  and  remained  there  till  she 

was  twelve  years  old.  Her  parents  were 
pioneers  of  the  county,  and  her  father  was  a 
native  of  England  and  a  brewer.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays,  as  follows: 
M.  Ellen,  the  wife  of  James  Hicks,  has  six  chil¬ 
dren,  Laura  J.,  Mary  E.,  Calvin  F.,  Lola  R., 
Esther  D.,  Paul  E.  D.  P. ;  Benjamin  W.,  an  en¬ 
gineer  of  Chicago,  has  two  children,  Homer  and 
Benjamin;  Jay  C.,  who  was  born  in  1868,  and 
manages  his  father’s  farm ;  Homer  M.,  a  carpen¬ 
ter  and  mason  by  trade,  resides  at  home;  Dora 
D.  wedded  Dr.  David  D.  Hogan,  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  now  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands ;  Daisy  H.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan ; 
Olive,  the  wife  of  Frank  Brickley,  a  telegraph 
operator,  of  Oklahoma,  has  two  children,  Mary 
Frances  and  Eugene  Howard ;  and  Frank  R., 
at  home;  Mary  Leticia  died  aged  eleven  months 
and  fifteen  days. 

HENRY  MILL.  More  than  a  half  century 
has  passed  since  Henry  Mill  became  a  resident 
of  LaPorte  county.  He  was  born  September 
29,  1837,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania.  His 
father,  George  Mill,  was  also  a  native  of  that 
place,  born  in  1812,  and  became  a  farmer  by 
occupation,  providing  for  his  family  through  his 
work  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Line,  whose  birth 


occuraad  m  1814,  and  for  many  years  they  trav¬ 
eled  life’s  journey  together.  They  were  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  husband’s  death  in  1888,  and  the 
wife  passed  away  in  1894.  To  them  were  born 
six  children :  Mary,  born  about  1835 ;  Henry, 
in  1837;  Peter,  in  1838;  Frank  Hamilton,  about 
1840;  Sylvester,  about  1842;  and  Charles  Fre¬ 
mont,  about  1848. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Nanticoke,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Henry  Mill  began  his  education,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  pursued  his  studies  in  a  high  school 
in  LaPorte  county.  He  first  came  to  Indiana 
when  about  six  years  of  age  and  remained  for 
three  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  on  a  visit.  In  the 
succeeding  autumn  he  again  became  a  resident  of 
this  state  and  remained  for  four  years.  He  was 
a  youth  of  thirteen  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
Laporte  county,  and  here  he  has  remained  con¬ 
tinuously  since.  He  completed  his  education 
when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  after 
putting  aside  his  text  books  assisted  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  home  farm  and  also  in  the  operation 
of  the  threshing  machine.  He  has  always  been 
identified  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  to¬ 
day  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  rich  and  arable 
land  on  section  2,  Noble  township.  He  has  also 
made  a  business  of  threshing  grain  for  other 
farms,  and  during  three  different  autumns  has 
gone  to  North  Dakota,  where  he  engaged  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  threshing  machine  in  addition  to  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  his  home  place. 

In  LaPorte  county,  in  March,  1863,  Mr.  Mill 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Catlin. 
She  was  born  May  15,  1842,  a  daughter  of  Arad 
S.  and  Mary  (Babcock)  Catlin,  the  former  de¬ 
ceased  and  the  latter  a  resident  of  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana.  She  is  one  of  five  children,  and  four  are 
living:  John  B.  Catlin,  engaged  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business  in  Missoula,  Montana,  and 
formerly  government  land  agent ;  Pope, 
also  a  resident  of  Missoula;  Mrs.  Mill; 
and  Eliza  M.,  of  Missdula,  Montana.  Mrs. 
Mill  is  a  member  of  the  Advent  church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill  have  one  son :  George  Grant, 
whose  birth  occurred  January  7,  1864.  In  1880 
the  son  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  has  since 
lived,  and  he  is  now  a  leading  merchant  in  Rich¬ 
field,  where  he  is  engaged  in  dealing  in  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  He  wedded  Miss  Emma  O. 
Blemis,  and  they  have  one  son,  Grant  W. 

Some  of  Mr.  Mills  progenitors  were  heroes 
of  the  famous  Wyoming  massacre  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill  have  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  two  of  the  parchment  patent  deeds,  executed 
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March  20,  1837,  and  bearing  the  signature  of 
President  Van  Buren,  being  rare  old  documents. 
Mr.  Mill  gives  his  political  support  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  and  is  firm  in  his  advocacy  of  its 
principles.  During  his  long  residence  in  this 
county  he  has  become  well  known,  and  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare  have  been  sin¬ 
cere,  effective  and  benficial. 

JOHN  W.  RIDGWAY,  a  merchant,  capi¬ 
talist  and  bank  director  of  LaPorte,  has  long 
figured  conspicuously  in  connection  with  im¬ 
portant  business  interests  in  this  city,  and  the 
extent  and  volume  of  his  transactions  have  made 
him  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  trade 
relations  here  and  have  brought  to  him  splendid 
success.  His  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  com¬ 
mercial  activity  and  he  has  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  material  development  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  As  a  citizen  he  has  in 
other  ways  aided  in  advancing  public  progress 
and  improvement,  and  LaPorte  county  knows 
him  as  one  of  the  valued  residents. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  John  W.  Ridgway 
was  bom  in  Tuckerton,  in  1824,  his  parents  be¬ 
ing  James  and  Naomi  (Willetts)  Ridgway.  The 
father,  a  native  of  Burlington  county,  came  to 
LaPorte  in  1837.  He  owned  large  tracts  of  farm¬ 
ing  land  and  superintended  his  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
as  a  merchant,  being  prominently  connected  with 
commercial  pursuits  in  this  city  for  thirty  years. 
He  died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years, 
and  thus  ended  an  honorable,  useful  and  very 
successful  career.  He  became  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  LaPorte  in 
1864  and  one  of  its  first  directors,  and  all  that 
pertained  to  the  substantial  improvement  of  the 
city  received  his  hearty  endorsement.  His  wife, 
who  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  died  in  this  city  in 
1882. 

When  his  father  came  to  Indiana  John  W. 
Ridgway  remained  for  a  year  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  attending  school.  He  arrived  in 
1838  and  finished  his  education  in  LaPorte,  after 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  which 
he  followed  for  three  or  four  years.  Attracted 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he  left 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on  the  long  journey  across 
the  plains.  There  were  thirty  men  in  the  party, 
and  they  drove  mule  teams.  After  reaching 
California  Mr.  Ridgway  worked  in  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  around 
Coloma  for  about  a  year,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  merchandising  in  Coloma.  He 


utilized  three  teams  in  hauling  goods  to  the  store 
at  Coloma,  and  in  his  operations  in  the  west  was 
very  successful.  He  spent  three  years  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  then  returned  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  as  he  did  not  care  to  again  cross  the 
great  plains  and  brave  the  hardships  of  an  over¬ 
land  journey. 

Returning  to  LaPorte  county,  John  Ridg¬ 
way  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  Scipio  township,  two  miles  south  of 
LaPorte,  continuing  its  operation  until  the  Civil 
war,  when  he  removed  to  the  city,  wThere  he  has 
since  lived.  His  present  mercantile  interests  are 
confined  to  the  John  W.  Ridgway  crockery  store 
at  703  Main  street.  His  time,  however,  is 
largely  taken  up  with  other  business  interests. 
He  is  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
LaPorte,  and  is  the  owner  of  extensive  realty 
interests  in  the  city.  He  is  also  a  large  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  LaPorte  Improvement  Company, 
and  he  owns  a  number  of  very  fine  farms  in  La¬ 
Porte  county,  most  of  which  are  cultivated  under 
his  personal  management.  He  is  a  man  of  keen 
discrimination  in  business  matters,  his  judgment 
being  rarely,  if  ever,  at  fault,  and  what  he  under¬ 
takes  meets  with  the  success  which  arises  from 
energy  and  activity,  guided  by  strong  purpose 
and  thorough  understanding  of  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr.  Ridgway  was  united  in  marriage  in 
1856  to  Melinda  Hunt,  of  LaPorte  county. 

MRS.  MELINDA  RIDGWAY,  deceased 
wife  of  John  W.  Ridgeway,  was  born  in  Cham¬ 
paign  county,  Ohio,  February  6,  1828,  her  father 
being  Phineas  Hunt,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
LaPorte  county.  The  family  came  here  in  1835, 
settling  first  in  the  vicinity  of  Door  Village, 
afterward  moving  into  the  city  and  later  on 
living  in  Kankakee  township  on  the  old  Michi¬ 
gan  road.  The  stirring  days  of  pioneer  existence 
had  their  influence  on  the  little  girl  who  after¬ 
ward  became  Mrs.  Ridgway  and  her  life  since 
showed  the  characted,  the  true  culture  and  dis¬ 
position  of  those  who  in  the  years  of  long  ago 
communed  more  closely  with  nature  than  do  the 
people  of  to-day — especially  those  who  live  in 
the  cities.  She  was  educated  in  the  LaPorte 
schools  and  for  a  number  of  years  taught  school. 
Her  memory  contained  many  interesting  facts 
with  reference  to  the  earlier  educational  interests 
of  the  county.  On  March  20,  1856.  she  was 
united  in  marriage  to  John  W.  Ridgway.  The 
domestic  life  has  been  a  happy  one,  for  though 
nearly  half  a  century  passed  since  the  day  on 
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which  the  nuptial  event  took  place  husband  and 
wife  were  still  as  devoted  as  then.  Surviving, 
beside  the  husband,  are  one  brother,  Hon.  A.  P. 
Hunt,  of  this  city,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Will¬ 
iam  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Christian  Lambert,  of  La- 
Porte.  Mrs.  Ridgway  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Friends  church  and  in  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  not  only  devoted  much 
of  her  time  to  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
these  organizations  but  gave  liberally  from  her 
purse.  In  church  and  temperance  circles  she  was 
idolized  and  her  demise  will  be  deeply  felt  and 
sincerely  mourned  by  the  members  of  the  La- 
Porte  church  and  the  local  union.  She  held  all 
the  offices  in  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  had  also 
been  honored  by  the  state  organization.  On 
several  occasions  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention.  She  was  not  like  many 
wealthy  people  who  profess  great  love  for  cer¬ 
tain  causes  of  religion  or  philanthropy  and  then 
pass  away  without  any  substantial  remembrance 
of  them.  This  is  seen  from  the  provisions  of  her 
will  in  which  the  specific  items  of  interest  are  the 
bequeathing  of  $100  to  the  state  headquarters 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  at 
Indianapolis ;  $100  to  the  Frances  Willard  hospital 
at  Chicago ;  $100  to  the  Hadley  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Hadley,  Indiana;  $20  each  to  her 
nephews,  Schuyler  C.  Hunt,  Charles  M.  Hunt, 
Frank  P.  Hunt,  Linden  R.  Hunt,  and  Henly  H. 
Hunt ;  her  life  interest  in  the  Temperance  cause 
to  Duncan  M.  Ballenger,  and  the  use  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  effects  now  at  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  rooms  to 
that  organization  as  long  as  the  present 
management  remains  in  charge,  after  which 
the  same  is  given  to  Clara  Galbreth.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  estate  is  equally  divided  between  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  testatrix.  A.  P.  Hunt 
is  named  as  executor.  The  estate  is  valued  at 
between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  It  is  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Ridg¬ 
way,  who  was  very  liberal  toward  charitable, 
temperance  and  church  work,  gave  away  more 
than  $10,000. 

She  passed  away  on  the  evening  of  March 
2i,  1904,  at  her  late  home  on  Indiana  avenue, 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  home,  on  the  24th,  Rev. 
Emily  Ellis,  of  Kokomo,  officiating,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Frank  Moorman,  of  LaPorte. 

HENLEY  CLYBOURN.  No  history  of  La¬ 
Porte  county  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  Henley  Clybourn,  deceased,  who  may  well  be 
termed  the  parent  of  pioneers  in  this  section  of 


the. state,  and  whose  life  and  work  find  prominent 
mention  in  Chapter  III  of  the  general  history  of 
this  county.  Although  northwestern  Indiana 
was  visited  by  white  people  long  before  he  set¬ 
tled  here,  he  was  the  first  permanent  resident  to 
establish  a  home  within  its  borders,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  took  a  very  active 
and  helpful  part  in  public  work,  resulting  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  He  was  born  in  Giles 
county,  Virginia,  August  5,  1804,  and  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family 
of  the  south,  the  ancestry  being  traced  back  to 
the  reign  of  King  James  in  England.  The  name 
was  originally  spelled  Claiborne,  but  later  gen¬ 
erations  have  adopted  the  present  form  of  spell¬ 
ing.  Representatives  of  the  name  were  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  colonization  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  and  Charles  I 
of  England.  William  Claiborne  became  the  first 
secretary  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  surveyor  who 
was  sent  from  England  by  the  London  Company 
to  make  a  survey  under  Charles  I,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  trading  post  on  the  Isle  of  Kent.  An 
insurrection  occurred  while  he  was  living  there, 
but  in  1635  he  succeeded  in  quelling  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  parents  of  Henley  Clybourn  were  Jonas 
and  Elizabeth  (Kinzie)  Clybourn.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  de¬ 
fending  the  cause  of  the  colonists  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence.  Subsequently  he  settled 
in  Virginia,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  On  one  occasion  the  maternal  grand¬ 
father’s  family  were  surprised  by  the  Indians, 
and  two  of  the  daughters  were  captured  and  held 
by  the  red  men  for  about  eighteen  years.  The 
mother  and  three  other  children  were  scalped 
and  killed,  but  Elizabeth  Kinzie  and  her  sister, 
the  two  girls  being  then  nine  and  seven  years, 
respectively,  were  hurried  away  into  the  forests 
by  the  savages.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  white  men  and  the  red  men  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  the  white  captives  should  be 
returned  and  restored  to  their  friends  and  thus 
the  Kinzie  sisters  were  again  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  civilization.  A  manuscript  copy 
of  their  capture  by  the  Indians  as  dictated  by  one 
of  the  captives,  Margaret  Kinzie,  who  afterward 
became  Mrs.  Hall,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Robert 
Hall,  Esquire,  of  Howard  City,  Kansas. 

Henley  Clybourn  had  a  brother  Archibald, 
who  became  a  very  prominent  and  influential 
citizen  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  an  early  day.  His 
descendants  still  reside  there,  and  that  he  was  a 
public-spirited  and  progressive  man  is  indicated 
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by  the  fact  that  he  laid  out  an  addition  to  the 
city  and  that  one  of  the  avenues  there  bears  his 
name.  He  also  had  a  half-brother,  John  Clark, 
who  is  now  deceased  and  a  half  sister,  Sarah 
Clark,  who  is  also  deceased,  but  who  formerly 
resided  in  Indiana. 

Henley  Clybourn  was  a  young  man  of  only 
eighteen  years  when  he  sought  a  home  and  for¬ 
tune  in  the  west.  He  made  his  way  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Chicago  about  1823,  finding  there  a  ham¬ 
let  on  the  western  prairie  giving  little  promise 
of  its  later  progress  and  growth.  He  resided 
there  for  six  years  and  then  came  to  what  is  now 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  arriving  in  New  Dur¬ 
ham  township  on  the  19th  of  March,  1829.  He 
had  been  married  in  Illinois  to  Miss  Sarah  Bene¬ 
dict,  and  he  was  accompanied  on  the  removal  to 
this  state  by  his  wife,  her  mother  and  the  lat¬ 
ter's  family.  He  erected  a  log  cabin  near  where 
Westville  now  stands,  being  the  first  permanent 
resident  of  this  portion  of  the  state.  He  insti¬ 
tuted  the  work  of  progress  and  improvement 
which  has  since  been  carried  on  until  LaPorte 
county  is  equal  to  any  county  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  all  of  its  improvements  and  advantages. 

Mrs.  Clybourn  was  a  daughter  of  Stephen 
S.  and  Miriam  (Waldron)  Benedict.  Their  eld¬ 
est  child,  E.  Miriam  Clybourn,  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  LaPorte  county,  her  natal  day 
being  July  16,  1829.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Warnock  and  died  in  Westville,  Indiana. 
There  were  six  children  altogether  by  this  mar¬ 
riage,  the  others  being  Araminta  M.,  the  wife  of 
Theodore  Armitage,  who  resides  in  Westville  and 
is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  work  ;  William 
R.,  who  married  Mary  E.  Metcalf  and  resides 
near  Fort  Scott,  Kansas ;  Joseph  H.,  who  wedded 
Emma  Tabor  and  is  living  near  Fort  Scott ;  Mary 
J.,  who  died  in  childhood ;  and  Sarah  E.,  the  wife 
of  Stephen  Bryant,  also  living  near  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas.  Mrs.  Clybourn  died  December  31,  1844, 
and  Mr.  Clybourn  afterward  married  Mrs.  Eliza 
(Concannon)  Sherry.  There  were  five  children 
born  of  that  union,  but  three  have  passed  away — 
Ann  Eliza,  Nancy  Catherine  and  Charles  Len- 
ington.  The  surviving  daughters  are  Martha 
Ann,  the  wife  of  Jared  Gardner,  of  Westville, 
and  Mrs.  Virginia  Adelaide  Hatton,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  another  page  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Clybourn  gave  his  attention  exclusively 
to  agricultural  pursuits  and  declined  all  politi¬ 
cal  preferment.  He  was  often  urged  to  become 
a  public  official  by  his  fellow  citizens,  who  recog¬ 
nized  his  worth  and  ability,  but  only  served  as 
countv  commissioner  of  LaPorte  county  two  or 


three  terms.  Year  after  year  he  carried  on  his 
labors  as  a  farmer  and  prospered  in  his  under¬ 
takings,  and  its  value  was  also  increased  as  the 
county  became  more  thickly  settled  and  there  was 
a  greater  demand  for  property.  He  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  community,  and  the 
poor  had  occasion  to  remember  him  with  grati¬ 
tude  because  of  his  benevolences.  He  extended 
his  aid  freely  to  the  poor  and  needy  and  his  gifts 
were  never  made  in  an  ostentatious  manner.  He 
would  often  say  to  his  associates  “You  are  sorry 

for  Mr. - .  Well,  the  question  is  how  sorry 

are  you — sorry  a  Sack  of  flour,  a  cord  of  wood  or 
warm  clothes  for  the  little  children?  That's  my 
religion/'  His  gifts  were  freely  made,  and  many 
have  reason  to  bless  his  memory  for  his  active 
aid  in  the  hour  of  need. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  LaPorte  county 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1867,  when  he  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  should  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  the  people  of  this  county  .for 
what  he  has  done  for  its  building  and  improve¬ 
ment,  bejng  the  first  settler  to  commence  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  the  wild  land  for  the  purposes  of 
civilisation.  His  influence  was  ever  on  the  side 
of  justice,  truth  and  right,  and  his  kindly  and 
benevolent  spirit  made  his  example  one  well 
worthy  to  be  long  remembered,  honored  and  re¬ 
vered. 

JOHN  W.  CRUMPACKER,  son  of  Theo- 
philus  and  Harriet  Crumpacker,  and  the  eldest 
of  eight  children,  was  bora  near  Westville.  La¬ 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  March  9,  1849.  The  fam¬ 
ily  resided  near  Westville  until  1863,  when  they 
moved  to  Kankakee  county,  Illinois,  and  returned 
to  Porter  county  in  April,  1865. 

John  W.  Crumpacker  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Clinton  township,  the  Westville  schools,  and 
later  in  what  is  now  known  as  Valparaiso  Col¬ 
lege.  From  1870  to  1872  he  taught  country 
school.  In  August,  1872,  he  entered  the  county 
treasurer's  office  in  Porter  county  as  deputy, 
and  served  until  August,  1879,  at  which  time 
he  became  county  treasurer,  having  been  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  to  the  office  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans  of  Porter  county  in  1878.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1880,  and  served  until  August,  1883.  In  1884 
he  was  made  cashier  and  manager  of  the  Hobart 
Bank,  and  in  February,  1885,  came  to  LaPorte 
and  entered  the  LaPorte  Savings  Bank  as 
cashier,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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January  3,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
J.  Smith.  One  son,  Harry  L.,  is  now  attending 
school  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

D.  PHILIP  FAIL.  One  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Kankakee  township  still  identified  with  its 
interests  is  D.  Philip  Fail,  whose  home  is  now 
on  section  18.  He  was  born  in  this  township 
February  n,  1839,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Philip  and  Sarah  (Nuzum)  Fail,  whose  sketch 
is  given  on  another  page  of  this  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  B.  S.  Fail,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
brothers  in  their  family. 

Mr.  Fail  was  reared  upon  the  home  farm 
m  Kankakee  township,  and  his  educational  privi¬ 
leges  were  those  afforded  by  the  district  schools. 
At  an  early  age  he  began  working  in  the  fields, 
taking  his  place  there  as  soon  as  old  enough 
to  handle  the  plow.  He  soon  became  familiar 
with  farm  work  in  all  its  departments  and  was 
thus  engaged  upon  the  old  homestead  up  to  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  which  important  event  in 
his  life  occurred  on  the  7th  of  December,  1862, 
his  wife  being  Eveline  Highby,  who  was  bom 
and  reared  in  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fail  began 
keeping  house  upon  the  old  home  farm  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  township.  His  wife  had  been  a  teacher 
in  the  district  schools  here  and  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Fail,  after  whjch  she  returned 
to  her  home  in  Ohio,  and  they  were  married 
there.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
Clifford,  who  died  in  infancy;  Philip  Francis, 
an  engineer  who  is  residing  in  Chicago ;  Phoebe 
E.,  who  died  when  two  and  a  half  years  of  age; 
and  Albert  D.,  who  died  when  seven  years  of 
age.  The  mother  of  these  children  passed  away 
in  1873,  and  in  1878  Mr.  Fail  was  married  to  his 
present  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ida  E. 
Chambers.  To  this  marriage  have  been  born 
tvvo  children:  Willo  E.,  at  home;  and  Jesse 
Keene,  who  is  attending  school  in  LaPorte. 

Mr.  Fail  has  spent  his  entire  life  of  sixty- 
five  years  in  Kankakee  township,  and  is  well 
known  here.  He  owns  and  operates  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  for  nineteen  years 
has  engaged  in  threshing,  having  owned  three 
different  threshers.  He  has  done  good  business 
in  this  way,  and  although  he  started  out  with  an 
old  horsepower  thresher  he  has  now  an  improved 
steam  thresher.  In  his  business  affairs  he  has 
prospered  as  the  years  have  advanced,  and  to¬ 
day  is  the  possessor  of  a  comfortable  competence. 
Mr.  Fail  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at 
LaPorte  and  also  of  the  Eastern  Star  there.  Mr. 
Fail  is  a  Democrat  and  has  held  local  offices  in 


the  township.  His  life  has  been  characterized 
by  unfaltering  industry,  and  as  the  years  have 
passed  he  has  won  the  success  which  should 
ever  crown  honorable  and  persistent  effort. 

JEROME  BURBANK,  a  well  known  citizen 
of  Michigan  City,  was  born  in  Wayne  county, 
New  York,  October  16,  1825,  and  was  the  only 
son  and  child  of  Nathaniel  and  Cynthia  (Ed¬ 
wards)  Burbank.  He  was  reared  upon  a  farm 
in  his  native  county,  and  gained  his  education 
in  the  district  schools  and  a  select  school.  He 
began  learning  the  carpenter's  trade  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  followed  that  occupation  with 
success  for  about  twenty  years,  after  which  he 
engaged  in  bridge-building  for  ten  years.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  served  for  six 
months  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Indiana  Infantry,  being  once  taken  prisoner  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains  by  Hood's  raiders,  and 
was  later  employed  in  the  office  of  the  quarter¬ 
master  general  at  Washington* 

Mr.  Burbank  first  came  to  Michigan  City  in 
1853.  For  four  years  he  was  in  the  employ,  as 
bookkeeper,  of  the  lumber  firm  of  Peck  and. Son; 
for  four  years  was  timekeeper  in  the  locomotive 
department  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company ;  for  six  years  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the  north¬ 
west,  and  then  returned  to  Michigan  City.  He 
is  now  retired  from  a  life  of  activity  and  intends 
to  pass  the  eightieth  milestone  of  his  career  in 
ease  and  quiet. 

JAMES  I.  BUSH,  an  enterprising  and  suc¬ 
cessful  agriculturist  of  Kankakee  township,  owns 
and  operates  a  fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  on  section  29,  on  the  Chicago  road, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  shows 
marked  capability  both  as  a  farmer  and  business 
man.  His  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  LaPorte 
county,  and  he  belongs  to  an  old  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  family  that  has  borne  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  this  region.  He  was  born 
in  Kankakee  township,  July  31,  1855,  and  is  the 
youngest  child  of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Miller) 
Bush,  of  whom  more  extended  mention  is  made 
in  the  sketch  of  W.  C.  Bush  on  another  page 
of  this  volume. 

James  I.  Bush  grew  to  manhood  under  the 
parental  roof  and  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  near  his  home  and  in  the  LaPorte  high 
school.  Since  completing  his  education  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  farming, 
and  he  now  owns  and  occupies  the  farm  which 
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his  grandfather,  John  Bush,  purchased  at  the 
government  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre  and  which  has  since  been  in  possession 
of  the  family.  The  original  farm  consisted  of 
one  hundred  acres,  to  which  Mr.  Bush  has  added 
eighty  acres.  It  is  well  improved  with  good  and 
substantial  buildings,  and  is  under  excellent  cul¬ 
tivation. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1880,  Mr.  Bush 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hattie  Hews, 
a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Hageman) 
Hews.  She  was  born  in  Lycoming  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  October  13,  1857,  the  sixth  in  order  of 
birth  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  and  was  only 
a  year  and  a  half  old  when  she  accompanied  her 
parents  on  their  removal  to  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana,  in  1859.  She  is  a  most  estimable  lady 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  Republican  party  has  always  found  in  Mr. 
Bush  a  stanch  supporter  of  its  principles.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  industry  and  usefulness,  and 
due  success  has  rewarded  his  efforts.  He  is  not 
only  one  of  the  prosperous  men  of  his  com¬ 
munity  but  is  also  one  of  its  esteemed  citizens. 

DAVID  GRANT,  whose  sudden  death  on 
November  2,  1903,  was  a  shock  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  family,  was  the 
owner  of  a  fine  farm  in  section  23,  CooI^Spring 
township,  and  his  career  was  of  as  much  industry 
and  usefulness  in  the  industrial  world  as  that 
of  any  other  man  in  this  community.  Mr.  Grant 
was  born  in  England,  April  5,  1826,  a  son  of 
David  and  Elizabeth  (Crocket)  Grant.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  local  schools  at  his  birthplace  until  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  He  early  indicated  his 
genius  and  inclination  for  things  mechanical,  and 
on  leaving  school  was  apprenticed  to  the  great 
inventor  of  the  locomotive  engine,  George 
Stephenson,  with  whom  he  remained  four  years, 
and  from  whom  he  derived  much  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  all  his  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Grant  came  to  America  when  about 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  for  the  first  three 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Rogers  Locomo¬ 
tive  Company.  He  then  came  to  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  during  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  rail¬ 
road  construction  and  operation  in  the  county, 
and  for  ten  years  was  in  the  shops  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad  in  the  city  of  LaPorte.  For 
the  next  thirteen  years  he  was  a  machinist  for 
the  Michigan  Central  at  Michigan  City.  He  was 
a  first-class  mechanic,  especially  in  his  particular 
branch,  and  was  an  expert  in  every  detail  of  the 
construction  and  assembling  of  the  parts  of  a 


locomotive.  Following  his  twenty-three  years’ 
residence  in  LaPorte  county,  he  went  to  Texas 
and  worked  for  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  for  two  years,  and  from  then  until  1896  he 
was  employed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  Company.  He  had  bought  a 
nice  farm  in  Cool  Spring  township,  LaPorte 
county,  in  1870,  and  in  1896,  when  he  had  al¬ 
ready  completed  the  space  allotted  by  the 
Psalmist,  for  the  period  of  man’s  existence  on 
earth,  he  retired  to  this  country  place  as  a  home 
for  his  last  years.  He  owned  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  which  he  rented,  and  had  a  pleasant 
home,  with  just  enough  duties  to  prevent  his 
rest  from  being  rust,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  many  friends. 

Mr.  Grant  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss 
Martha  Bayldon,  a  native  of  the  city  of  York, 
England,  and  reared  there.  They  were  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  four  children :  Elizabeth,  wedded  Horace 
Langham,  and  they  have  three  children,  one  son 
and  two  daughters:  James  R.,  the  eldest  and  a 
resident  of  Joliet,  Illinois;  Francis  J.,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Chillicothe ,  Missouri,  has  done  high 
school  work  and  is  a  muiscian  on  the  piano; 
Mattie  E.,  at  home  with  mother,  has  also  done 
high  school  work,  and  she  is  taking  a  commercial 
course  in  the  Rochester  Corresponding  School. 
Martha,  wedded  John  C.  Langham,  and  has  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter :  John  C.,  a 
resident  of  Kankakee,  Illinois ;  George  D.,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  and  employed  in  the 
Big  Four  offices ;  Hazel  C.,  at  home  and  in  high 
school.  George  W.,  the  third  child,  is  an  en¬ 
gineer  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  and  wedded  Miss  Ida  F.  Claiborne. 
Isabella  is  deceased. 

Mr.  Grant  was  a  Democrat  in  political  affilia¬ 
tions.  Although  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  he 
was  well  preserved,  and  a  hearty  and  vigorous 
man  to  the  end,  life’s  burdens  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  resting  lightly  on  shoulders  that  never 
shirked  or  avoided  their  due  weight  throughout 
the  years  of  an  unusually  long  and  active  career. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
S.  B.  Town,  of  the  First  Methodist  church  of 
Michigan  City,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Greenwood  cemetery. 

ALBERT  W.  FREHSE,  for  the  past  eight 
years  superintendent  of  the  city  water  works  at 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  has  lived  in  "LaPorte 
county  all  his  life,  and  has  been  one  of  its  capable 
and  enterprising  citizens.  He  has  developed  his 
aptitude  for  mechanical  matters  since  he  was  a 
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bov,  and  in  this  line  has  gained  a  reputation 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  county  for 
skill  and  ingenuity.  He  has  also  taken  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  has  made  a  record  of  good 
service  in  every  line  to  which  he  has  given  his  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Frehse  comes  of  an  old  LaPorte  county 
family.  He  is  of  German  stock  on  both  sides 
of  the  house,  and  his  grandparents  were  Carl 
and  Wilhelmina  (Dierman)  Frehse;  the  former 
lived  and  died  in  Germany,  being  about  sixty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  the  latter  emi¬ 
grated  to  Michigan  City,  where  she  died  in  her 
eighty-seventh  year.  Mr.  Carl  Frehse  was  a 
tailor  and  schoolmaster,  and  had  four  sons. 
Charles  Frehse,  one  of  these  sons,  and  the  father 
of  Albert  W.  Frehse,  was  born  in  Germany, 
where  he  learned  his  father’s  trade  of  tailor, 
and  in  1854  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Michigan  City,  where  he  carried  on  tailoring  until 
a  few  years  ago,  but  he  and  his  wife  are  now 
living  retired  at  416  Wabash  street.  He  served 
as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  In¬ 
fantry  during  the  Civil  war,  and  for  fifty  years 
has  been  one  of  the  respected  citizens  of  his  town. 
He  and  his  wife  are  both  Lutherans.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Wilhelmina  Westphal,  a  native  of  Germany 
and  a  daughter  of  John  Westphal  and  Sophia 
(Zahmdt)  Westphal,  both  natives  of  Germany, 
whence  they  came  to  America  in  1855  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Michigan  City,  where  the  former  died  in 
March,  1887,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  and 
his  wife  were  parents  of  four  daughters  and  one 
son. 

Charles  and  Wilhelmina  Frehse  had  seven 
children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Albert  W. ;  Carl,  deceased;  Maximilian; 
Agnes,  wife  of  Cephas  Ludwig;  Emma,  wife  of 
A.  J.  Henry ;  Otto ;  and  Herman. 

Albert  W.  Frehse,  the  eldest  of  the  children, 
was  born  in  Michigan  City,  July  29,  1857,  and 
attended  the  public  schools  there.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  for  several  years, 
and  for  twelve  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  city  water  works,  having  held  the  responsible 
position  of  superintendent  for  eight  years. 

April  13,  1882,  Mr.  Frehse  married  Miss 
Caroline  Wittenburg,  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Loescher)  Wittenburg,  both  natives  of 
Germany.  John  Wittenburg  came  to  America 
in  1855,  and  his  wife  in  1856,  and  they  settled 
at  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  they  lived  until 
1858,  and  then  came  west  to  New  Buffalo,  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  the  former  followed  farming,  and 
died  there  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  His 


wife  died  in  1899,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  having 
been  the  mother  of  five  children.  Six  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frehse,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters :  Clara,  Lorena,  Oscar,  Wal¬ 
ter,  Albert  and  Carl,  of  whom  Oscar  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frehse  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  he  belongs  to  Acme  Lodge 
No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  to  Michigan  City  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  25,  R.  A.  M.,  also  to  the  Elks  and  several 
benevolent  societies.  He  affiliates  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  takes  a  commendable  interest 
in  politics  and  public  affairs  generally.  Their 
pleasant  and  cheerful  home  is  situated  at  721 
East  Michigan  street. 

HARVEY  S.  PADDOCK,  who  follows  gen¬ 
eral  farming  on  section  12,  Galena  township,  was 
bom  on  section  13  of  the  same  township,  April 
22,  1841,  and  is  the  seventh  child  and  sixth  son 
of  James  and  Charlotte  Paddock.  His  parents 
are  mentioned  on  another  page  of  this  work  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Morrison  Paddock. 
On  the  old  homestead  he  was  reared,  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  being  spent  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  of  most  farmer  lads  of  the  period.  He 
worked  in  the  fields  from  the  time  of  early  spring 
planting  until  crops  were  harvested  in  the  late 
autumn,  and  during  the  winter  months  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  education  in  the  district  schools.  He 
thus  remained  at  home  up  to  the  time  of  his  en¬ 
listment  for  service  in  the  Civil  war.  When  the 
south  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Union  he  joined 
Company  E  of  the  Twentieth  Indiana  Infantry, 
in  1861,  as  a  private  to  serve  for  three  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  re-enlisted, 
and  was  in  the  army  altogether  for  four  years. 
Although  he  joined  his  regiment  as  a  private  he 
was  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal, 
then  to  sergeant  major,  later  to  second  lieutenant 
and  then  to  first  lieutenant.  His  command  was 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  in 
every  engagement  from  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
or  Seven  Pines  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Although 
he  was  often  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  did 
not  receive  a  single  wound,  nor  was  he  off  duty 
or  ill  in  all  that  time.  He  participated  in  the 
grand  review  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  received 
an  honorable  discharge  at  Indianapolis  in  July, 
1865.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  township 
with  a  most  creditable  military  record  and  re¬ 
sumed  farming. 

In  February,  1866,  Mr.  Paddock  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Clymena  Rhoades,  who  was 
born  in  New  York  and  came  to  Galena  township 
when  twelve  years  of  age  with  her  parents, 
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Luther  and  Ann  Rhoades.  Not  long  after  their 
marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paddock  established 
their  home  upon  a  farm,  and  to-day  he  owns  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  well  improved  land, 
which  returns  to  him  a  golden  tribute  for  the  care 
and  labor  he  bestows  upon  it.  His  place  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fields  of  convenient  size  by  well  kept 
fences,  and  everything  about  his  farm  is  neat 
and  thrifty  in  appearance,  indicating  his  careful 
supervision  and  his  practical  methods  of  work. 
He  belongs  to  Charles  Woodruff  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
at  Three  Oaks,  Michigan.  In  his  political  views 
he  is  a  Republican,  having  always  supported  the 
party,  and  he  served  as  assessor  for  four  terms. 
Having  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  county,  he  is 
well  known,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  his  stanch¬ 
est  friends  are  numbered  among  those  who  have 
known  him  from  his  boyhood  days  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  tfiat  his  career  has  at  all  times  been  worthy 
of  respect  and  confidence. 

GEORGE  R.  HOOTON.  Farming  has  been 
the  department  of  business  which  has  claimed 
the  time  and  attention  of  George  R.  Hooton,  now 
a  well  known  and  successful  agriculturist  living 
on  section  16,  Wills  township.  He  was  bom  in 
that  township  at  what  is  called  Puddletown, 
August  13,  1857.  The  Hootons  are  of  English 
descent.  The  great-grandfather  came  from  Eng¬ 
land,  located  in  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Continental  army.  On  the  mater¬ 
nal  side  Mr.  Hooton  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
father,  William  Hooton,  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  December  2,  1823,  and  was 
eleven  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  St.  Joseph 
county,  Indiana,  with  his  parents,  who  estab¬ 
lished  their  home  just  across  the  boundary  line 
dividing  that  county  from  La  Porte  county.  Upon 
the  old  homestead  William  Hooton  was  reared, 
and  after  his  marriage  he  took  his  bride  to  the 
old  home  farm.  Later  he  moved  across  the  line 
into  Wills  township,  LaPorte  county,  about  1853. 
taking, up  his  abode  at  Puddletown,  where  he 
purchased  a  farm,  becoming  the  owner,  in  1858, 
of  the  land  upon  which  Mr.  G.  R.  Hooton  now 
resides.  His  place  comprised  eighty  acres  of 
school  land,  which  was  wild  and  unimproved 
when  it  came  into  his  possession,  but  which  he 
transformed  into  rich  fields.  He  there  continued 
to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  23d  of  August.  1902.  He 
was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  took  an  active  part  in  its  work 
and  always  lived  up  to  what  he  professed.  He 


was  a  stanch  Republican,  and  as  a  citizen  was 
loyal  to  all  measures  for  the  public  good  and 
aided  in  many  movements  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  Generous  and  benevolent,  he  gave  freely 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  there  were  in  his  life 
many  kindly  deeds  that  endeared  him  to  those 
with  .whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  married 
Sarah  Clark,  a  native  of  Franklin  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  born  May  10,  1825,  and  who  died  when 
fifty-seven  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children :  Mary  E.,  now  the  wife 
of  J.  C.  Pickett,  of  Minnesota;  Francis  M.,  who 
resides  in  Olive  township,  St.  Joseph  county,  In¬ 
diana;  Thomas  and  William  S.,  who  are  living 
with  their  brother,  George  R. ;  Alice,  who  also 
makes  her  home  with  her  brother  George;  and 
Caleb,  who  completes  the  family. 

George  R.  Hooton,  the  fourth  in  order  of 
birth,  was  reared  upon  the  old  homestead,  and 
the  occupation  of  farming  became  very  familiar 
to  Jiim  in  his  early  youth.  He  has  long  lived  upon 
his  present  farm — since  the  age  of  eighteen 
months — and  it  .  was  therefore  his  playground  in 
boyhood  as  well  as  the  scene  of  his  manhood's 
activities.  In  1878  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Ellen  Cart,  who  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
county,  Indiana,  and  this  union  was  blessed  with 
six  children :  Clara  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Elmer 
Moffitt,  the  renowned  baseball  pitcher;  Schuyler, 
Lena  Edith  and  Edgar,  all  at  home.  They  also 
lost  two  children,  Leora,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  and  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Hooton  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  in 
Olive  township,  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana,  and 
undivided  interest  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  on  the  old  home  place  in  Wills  township. 
He  carries  on  general  farming,  and  is  one  of  the 
representative  agriculturists  of  the  community, 
following  progressive  and  practical  methods  that 
produce  excellent  results.  In  politics  he  is  a 
stanch  Republican,  believing  firmly  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  party  and  in  their  ultimate  triumph. 
He  has  served  as  supervisor  and  as  constable, 
and  whether  in  office  or  out  of  it  is  always  a  loyal 
and  devoted  citizen.  He  belongs  to  the  New  Light 
or  Christian  church,  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  morality  as  well  as 
advocating  the  intellectual  and  material  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  county. 

GEORGE  H.  STOREY  is  superintendent  of 
the  waterworks  of  LaPorte,  and  is  well  qualified 
for  this  important  position,  which  he  has  long 
filled. 

When  still  quite  young  he  began  earning  his 
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own  living,  and  whatever  success  he  has  since 
achieved  has  been  due  entirely  to  his  own  efforts. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Holly  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  at  Lockport,  New  York,  where 
he  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  receiving  most 
of  his  training  in  the  erecting  shop.  The  Holly 
Company  was  at  that  time  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turers  of  water-works  systems  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  excellent  training  school  Mr. 
Storey  was  well  equipped  for  the  duties  to  which 
he  now  gives  his  attention.  He  made  such  pro¬ 
gress  that  in  1868,  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Holly  Company  to 
superintend  the  installation  of  the  water-works 
plant  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  that  being  the  first 
of  the  smaller  cities  in  the  west  to  put  in  water 
works.  In  fact,  the  only  systems  of  the  west 
at  that  time  were  those  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati.  After  constructing 
the  Kalamazoo  system  Mr.  Storey  remained  there 
as  superintendent  until  1871. 

In  that  year  he  came  to  LaPorte  and  put  in 
the  Holly  water-works  system  at  that  place.  After 
its  completion  he  was  employed  by  the  munici¬ 
pality,  which  was  the  owner  of  the  plant,  to  re¬ 
main  as  superintendent.  He  htfs  made  his  home 
in  this  city  almost  continuously  since,  being  in 
charge  of  the  water  works  at  different  times  for 
a  combined  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  has  erected  and  put  in  operation  other  ex¬ 
tensive  water-works  plants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  system  at  LaPorte  remained  as  estab¬ 
lished  from  1871  to  1896,  when  new  machinery, 
made  by  the  Nordberg  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  was  installed,  the  old  mains  and 
water  pipes,  however,  being  retained  as  originally 
constructed. 

In  1899  the  lakes  north  of  LaPorte  from 
which  the  water  supply  was  obtained  showed 
signs  of  failing,  and  the  city  established  five  miles 
east  of  the  city  in  the  Kankakee  valley,  an  aux¬ 
iliary  plant  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water 
from  the  copious  springs  in  that  vicinity.  This 
enterprise  was  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
LaPorte  Water  Supply  Company,  consisting  of 
the  municipality  as  the  principal  owner  and  one 
or  two  private  capitalists.  .This  auxiliary  plant 
is  operated  by  electric  power  from  an  engine  and 
generator  located  in  the  original  pumping  station 
in  the  town,  and  is  transmitted  by  a  system  of 
six  copper  wires  to  the  Kankakee  station,  where 
the  power  for  pumping  is  applied  through  elec¬ 
tric  motors  to  two  pumps,  the  capacity  of  which 
is  one  and  three  fourths  million  gallons  each  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  water  from  the  Kanka¬ 


kee  pumps  is  conducted  through  an  eighteen-inch 
water  main  to  the  basin  of  the  local  pumping 
station  in  the  city,  where  it  is  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  local  plant  for  general  purposes 
throughout  the  city.  In  the  meantime  the  lakes 
from  which  the  water  was  formerly  taken  have 
begun  to  regain  their  former  sufficiency,  so  that 
the  city  is  assured,  from  these  two  sources,  a 
full  and  permanent  supply  of  water.  For  thirty- 
two  years  Mr.  Storey  has  continued  in  charge 
of  the  water  works,  and  his  capability  has  made 
him  a  most  trustworthy  official  and  one  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  highest  commendation  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Storey  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Flora  E.  Allen,  a  member  of  the  well  known 
Allen  family  of  this  city,  represented  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Monroe  Allen  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storey  now  reside 
at  the  old  Colonel  Place  homestead  on  Main 
street.  They  have  three  children :  Willard  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mabel  Lane  and  Lola.  During  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  LaPorte  Mr.  Storey  has  always  been 
known  as  a  leading  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  as  a  representative  man  of  the  county  well 
deserves  mention  in  this  volume. 

MRS.  HARRIET  A.  HAY  is  the  owner  of 
a  fine  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  situated  not 
far  from  Union  Mills.  She  was  born  in  Cones- 
ville,  Schoharie  county,  New  York,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1836,  a  daughter  of  Allen  and  Philinda 
(Chichester)  Case,  both  natives  of  Broome, 
Schoharie  county,  the  former  born  in  1807  and 
the  latter  on  the  3d  of  February,  1813.  Allen 
Case  was  a  farmer  who  year  by  year  engaged 
in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  thus  provided  com¬ 
fortably  for  his  family.  He  and  his  wife  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years  in  their  native  county 
and  there  he  passed  away  in  1888,  while  her  death 
occurred  in  1881.  Mrs.  Hay's  grandfather,  Cal¬ 
vin  Case,  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war. 

To  the  public  school  system  of  her  native 
town  Mrs.  Hay  is  indebted  for  the  educational 
privileges  she  received.  Her  girlhood  days  were 
spent  under  the  parental  roof,  and  in  her  earl\ 
womanhood  her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage 
by  Daniel  N.  Hay.  The  wedding  was  celebrated 
in  her  native  town  on  the  1st  of  September,  1853. 
Mr.  Hay  was  born  in  Greene  county,  New  York, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1827,  and  he  was  a  farmer. 
Believing  that  they  might  have  better  business 
opportunities  in  the  west,  they  removed  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  Mr.  Hay  secured  a  tract  of 
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land  which  he  soon  placed  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Throughout  his  remaining  days  he 
was  identified  with  farming  interests,  and  he  died 
October  17,  1899.  The  old  homestead  place  is 
still  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Hay,  and  comprises 
two  hundred  acres  of  rich  and  arable  land  which 
annually  yields  good  crops.  There  are  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  upon  the  farm,  and  the  place 
is  neat  and  thrifty  in  appearance. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  were  born  ten  children : 
Alza,  who  was  born  in  1855,  and  is  now  living 
in  Doniphan,  Ripley  county,  Missouri;  Linn  D., 
who  was  born  in  1857  and  is  now  city  attorney 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  has  made  his 
home  for  six  years ;  James,  who  was  born  in  i860 
and  died  in  1895 ;  George  L.,  who  was  born  in 
1863  and  is  now  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Kingman, 
Kansas,  where  he  has  made  his  home  for  fifteen 
years ;  Clara,  who  was  born  in  1865  and  died  in 
1899;  Carl,  who  was  born  in  1867  and  died  in 
1899;  Cora,  born  in  1869;  Dale,  who  was  born 
in  1871,  was  a  student  in  State  University  and 
was  a  teacher,  and  has  for  three  years  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  merchandising  in  Union  Mills;  Arden, 
who  was  bom  in  1873  and  is  a  grain-buyer  of 
Union  Mills;  and  Orth,  who  was  born  in  1875 
and  is  living  on  the  home  farm,  largely  as¬ 
sisting  his  mother  in  its  care  and  cultivation.  Mr. 
Hay  was  an  ardent  Republican. 

LUCIUS  T.  HARDING,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  farmers  and  stockmen  of 
Center  township,  and  who,  after  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  successful  career  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  has  *  resigned  most  of  the  arduous 
labor  connected  with  his  enterprises,  is  the 
son  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  LaPorte 
county.  John  Harding,  his  father,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  moved  to  Richland  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elvira  Dunham, 
and  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  June,  1834.  He 
camped  on  Clear  Lake,  and  then  came  on  to 
Michigan  City.  There  were  three  or  four  build¬ 
ings  in  LaPorte  at  that  time.  He  put  up  a  grist 
and  saw  mill,  one  of  the  first  in  the  county.  He 
also  assisted  in  getting  out  lumber  for  the  Union 
Mills,  which  were  erected  in  1837  and  are  still 
standing.  He  entered  land  in  Noble  township, 
and  in  1848  bought  section  14  in  Center  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  then 
sold  and  went  to  Springfield  township.  He  died 
in  Center  township  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  born  near  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  old. 


They  were  the  parents  of  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
are  living.  Solomon,  the  fifth  son,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamagua;  Thomas  D.,  the 
eldest,  served  in  the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  discharged  for  dis¬ 
ability  after  three  years  of  service ;  Hugh  was  in 
the  same  regiment  and  served  four  years. 

Lucius  T.  Harding,  the  second  son,  was  bom 
at  Mansfield,  Richland  county,  Ohio,  January  29, 
1834,  and  was  about  a  year  old  when  he  betaine 
a  most  youthful  citizen  of  LaPorte  county.  He 
was  reared  near  LaPorte,  and  his  education  was 
received  in  the  archaic  and  rough  log  school- 
house  of  the  time,  although  the  training  he  ob* 
tained  there  was  ample  for  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  business  career.  At  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  he  began  earning  his  own  bread,  and  until 
his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  worked 
with  his  father.  He  was  engaged  in  supplying 
timber  for  the  construction  work  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  hauled  all 
the  timbers  for  the  first  turn-table  and  shops  in 
LaPorte.  He  also  witnessed  the  stringing  oi 
the  first  telegraph  wires  across  the  county,  and 
was  otherwise  identified  with  some  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  this 
great  section  of  northern  Indiana. 

Shortly  after  the  period  mentioned  he  bought 
a  fa,rm,  and  was  engaged  in  farming  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  In  1864  he  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Twenty-third  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 
of  a  company  of  fifty  men  at  the  battle  of  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Nashville.  He  was  also  steward  of  the 
eleventh  division  at  Camp  Denison,  Ohio,  for 
three  months,  and  was  there  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge.  Mr.  Harding  returned  to  his  farm 
after  the  war,  and  shortly  afterward  bought  a 
half  interest  in  a  sawmill,  which  he  carried  on  in 
connection  with  his  farming.  In  the  spring  of 
1867  he  sold  his  farm  in  Springfield  township 
and  bought  two  hundred  acres  of  Herfry  W  hite  in 
sections  21  and  22,  Center  township,  where  he 
has  made  his  residence  for  the  past  thirty-eight 
years.  In  1886  he  laid. out  what  is  known  as 
Camp  Harding,  now  a  popular  summer  resort, 
and  he  owns  sixty  acres  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  comprised  in  the  grounds  of  the  Pine 
Lake  Assembly,  and  is  also  owner  of  the  Pine 
Lake  Assembly  Hotel.  Mr.  Harding  laid  out 
this  summer  resort  after  a  two  years'  visit  to 
Europe,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  stock¬ 
importing  business,  in  connection  with  the  Door 
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Prairie  Live  Stock  Importing  Association.  He 
imported  some  fine  Shropshire  sheep  in  1882, 
for  his  own  use. 

In  1852  Mr.  Harding  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Baker,  a  native  of  Lebanon  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Catherine  Baker.  She  was  brought  to  LaPorte 
county  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  She'  died  in 
April,  1902.  Mr.  Harding  has  five  sons  and 
five  daughters  living. 

Mr.  Harding  has  twice  been  president  of  the 
LaPorte  Agricultural  Society,  and  has  always 
been  connected  with  it  as  a  member.  He  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Fremont,  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  Republican  party  ever  since.  He  is  a 
member  of  Patton  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  has  belonged 
to  the  Baptist  church  since  boyhood,  and  in  the 
various  activities  of  life  has  played  an  honor¬ 
able  and  useful  part.  He  is  now  inspector  of 
roads  in  his  township.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
kept  seventy-five  cows.  His  operations  have 
nearly  all  been  of  an  extensive  character,  and  he 
has  the  broad  mind  and  influence  which  come 
from  contact  with  the  world  and  large  enter¬ 
prises.  His  career  is  mainly  the  result  of  his 
own  endeavors,  and  he  owes  its  happy  outcome 
to  his  fine  sense  of  honor,  his  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  sagacity,  and  he  may  be  depended  upon  to 
perform  his  part  well  to  the  end,  whether  in 
public  or  private  life. 

THEODORE  M.  HICKS,  who  devotes  his 
time  and  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  on 
section  30,  Hudson  township,  was  born  in  Che¬ 
mung  county,  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1841,  and  is  a  son  of  Alva  and  Harriet 
(Sweet)  Hicks,  in  whose  family  were  five  chil¬ 
dren,  Theodore  being  the  eldest,  and  the  only 
son.  His  father,  who  was  also  born  in  Chemung 
county,  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  He  is  of  English  descent,  for 
his  father,  George  Hicks,  was  born  in  England 
and  came  with  two  brothers  to  the  new 
world,  establishing  his  home  in  Canada,  whence 
he  afterward  removed  to  Chemung  county.  It 
was  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  that  the 
mother  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Hicks  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  light  of  day,  and  her  death  occurred  when 
she  was  about  fifty-six  years  of  age.  She 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Caleb  Sweet,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  sisters  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Hicks 
are  Lucy,  the  wife  of  T.  A.  Grover,  of  Hudson 
township;  Ellen  F.,  wife  of  Joseph  M.  Grover,  of 


South  Bend;  Viola,  who  is  the  wife  of  A.  J. 
Hicks,  of  Hudson  township;  and  Mary  E.,  the 
wife  of  James  C.  Bean,  of  the  same  township. 

Under  the  parental  roof  Theodore  M.  Hicks 
spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  county  of  his 
nativity,  and  his  early  education  acquired  in  the 
common  schools  was  supplemented  by  study  in 
the  high  school  at  Waverly,  New  York.  His 
business  training  was  received  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  sawmill  until  he  attained  his  majority. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1863,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mahala  West,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Chemung  county,  New  York,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1842,  her  parents  being  George 
P.  and  Eleanor  (Jackson)  West,  who  were  like¬ 
wise  natives  of  the  Empire  state.  Her  father, 
however,  was  of  English  descent,  while  her 
mother  was  a  representative  of  an  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  family.  They  became  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  are  yet  living, 
Mrs.  Hicks  being  the  second  in  order  of  birth 
and  the  eldest  daughter.  Her  girlhood  days 
were  spent  in  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  under 
her  mother's  direction  she  was  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  the  household,  so  that  she  was  well 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  home  of  her  own 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  began  their  domestic 
life  in  their  native  county,  where  they  remained 
for  three  years,  and  then  came  to  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  reaching  their  destination  on  the  first  of 
March.  They  first  settled  in  section  31,  Hudson 
township,  where  they  remained  for  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  years.  However,  in  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Hicks  returned  to  the  Empire  state  and  was 
again  a  resident  of  Chemung  county,  New  York, 
from  1871  until*  1875.  Since  coming  to  the  west 
he  has  continually  engaged  in  farming,  and  he 
has  about  eighty-two  acres  of  good  land,  but 
now  rents  most  of  this,  while  to  considerable 
extent  he  is  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest  from 
further  labor. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  have  been  born  six 
children :  Wilson  A.,  wh©  died  at  the  age  of 
two  years;  Miles  W.,  who  married  Lu  Knight 
and  resides  in  South  Bend,  Indiana;  Hattie  E., 
the  wife  of  Frank  Rogers,  a  resident  farmer  of 
Galena  township ;  Walter  T.,  who  married  Mat- 
tie  D.  Gleaves,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and 
resides  in  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Ralph  G.,  who  is 
living  in  South  Bend;  and  Arch  B.,  who  is  still 
under  the  parental  roof  and  at  the’ present  time 
is  pursuing  his  education  as  a  high  school 
student  in  New  Carlisle. 
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In  his  political  views  Mr.  Hicks  is  an  earnest 
and  unfaltering  Republican,  having  given  an  un¬ 
swerving  support  to  the  party  since  casting  his 
first  presidential  ballot  for  Lincoln  in  1864.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  his  township  for  eight  consecu¬ 
tive  years  and  proved  a  most  capable  officer.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee 
of  his  township,  and  his  activity  in  its  ranks 
has  been  effective  in  promoting  the  growth  and 
insuring  the  success  of  his  party.  He  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  lodge  in  New  Carlisle  and  to  the 
Tribe  of  Ben  Hur.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks 
hold  membership  in  the  Methodist  church  at 
New  Carlisle,  and  they  are  widely  known  in  the 
county,  being  held  in  high  regard  because  of 
their  many  excellencies  of  character.  In  her 
girlhood  days  Mrs.  Hicks  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  New  York,  and  for  one  year  was  a 
student  in  a  high  school  in  that  state,  but  the 
greater  part  of  her  education  was  obtained 
through  reading  and  study  at  home.  She  is  a 
cultured  lady,  and  like  her  husband,  she  has  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  Hudson  township  and 
LaPorte  county. 

FREDERICK  L.  STRUTZ,  a  young  Chi¬ 
cago  business  man  of  much  ability,  who  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  the  buyer  and  manager 
for  the  men’s  furnishing  departments  of  the 
“Hub”  in  Chicago,  is  a  member  of  a  well  known 
LaPorte  county  family.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Mary  (Warner)  Strutz,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Germany.  John  Strutz  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  in  1862,  and,  being  a  miller  by  trade,  first 
worked  in  the  old  Early  mill  at  LaPorte,  and 
later  in  the  mill  of  Strong  &  Barnaby.  In  1878 
he  bought  the  flour  mill  at  Rolling  Prairie  and 
moved  his  family  there,  where  he  lived  as  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  mill  till  his  death,  in  April,  1902. 
His  wife  is  still  living  at  Rolling  Prairie,  and  the 
mill  is  being  conducted  by  their  son  William.  Of 
their  daughters,  Amelia  teaches  school  in  Rolling 
Prairie;  Lou  is  the  wife  of  Hamilton  Hoover, 
and  Frieda  is  the  wife  of  F.  T.  McCarty,  both 
of  these  gentlemen  being  representatives  of  old 
LaPorte  county  families.  Another  son,  J.  C. 
Strutz,  is  in  the  barber  supply  business  in 
Chicago. 

Frederick  L.  Strutz  was  bom  at  LaPorte  in 
1865,  and  received  his  education  in  the  German 
Lutheran  school  at  LaPorte  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  LaPorte  and  Rolling  Prairie.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  became  engineer  in  his  father’s 
mill  and  held  that  position  for  five  years,  or  until 
he  reached  his  majority.  He  then  came  to  Chi¬ 


cago  and  was  employed  on  the  North  Side  in  a 
men’s  furnishing  store  with  W.  S.  Hussander. 
In  1888  he  began  his  connection  with  the  Hub 
store  on  State  street,  and  his  judgment  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability  soon  procured  him  advance  to  the 
position  he  now  occupies.  He  has  entire  charge 
of  everything  in  the  store  except  the  clothing, 
hats  and  shoes,  and  is  considered  an  expert  in 
his  line.  He  makes  quarterly  trips  to  the  eastern 
markets,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  valuable  of  the  employes  of  this 
great  store. 

In  August,  1889,  Mr.  Strutz  married  Miss 
Anna  Powell,  of  Rolling  Prairie,  and  they  have 
one  son,  Lisle  Strutz.  Mr.  Strutz  belongs  to 
the  Buyers’  Association  of  America,  and  also  the 
Chicago  Riding  and  Driving  Club.  As  a  first- 
class,  up-to-date  business  man  he  is  much  es¬ 
teemed  by  his  associates,  and  has  many  friends 
both  in  Chicago  and  in  his  old  home  in  LaPorte 
county,  which  he  always  cherishes  as  the  home  of 
his  youth. 

HENRY  A.  ROOT.  As  the  years  advance 
business  is  becoming  more  complicated  and  en¬ 
terprises  more  extensive.  The  day  of  small  un¬ 
dertakings,  especially  in  cities,  seems  to  have 
passed,  and  the  era  of  gigantic  concerns  is  upon 
us.  In  controlling  large  enterprises  there  are  men 
of  great  ability,  of  sound  judgment  and  keen  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  Henry 
A.  Root  belongs.  He  is  now  controlling  a  bus¬ 
iness  of  far-reaching  magnitude  as  the  president 
of  the  Root  Manufacturing  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  lumber  and  builders’  supplies. 

Mr.  Root  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Connecticut, 
June  27,  1845,  being  one  of  the  four  children 
of  Austin  and  Marina  (Post)  Root,  who  were 
also  natives  of  Connecticut.  The  grandfather, 
Joshua  Root,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  To  him  and 
his  wife  Esther  were  bom  several  children.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.  The  family  of 
which  Mr.  Root  is  a  representative  is  descended 
from  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  new  world  at  a  very  early  day.  The 
maternal  grandparents  were  Asahel  and  Anna 
(Ingram)  Post,  and  they  too  were  natives  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Post  responded  to  the  call 
of  his  country  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812. 
and  after  returning  from  military  duty  devoted 
his  energies  to  farming.  Upon  the  home  farm 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  in  their 
in  early  manhood  followed  agricultural  pur- 
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suits,  but  later  became  connected  with  the  Hay¬ 
ward  Rubber  Company.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  his  health  failed,  and  he  then  resumed 
farming.  His  death  occurred  in  Rockville,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years, 
and  his  wife  has  also  passed  away.  They  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  in  their 
family  were  the  following  children :  Esther  A., 
the  widow  of  Allen  Lewis,  of  Stafford  Springs, 
Connecticut;  Ellen  E.,  the  wife  of  Frank  Cul¬ 
ver,  of  North  Manchester,  Connecticut;  Henry 
A.  Root;  Emma,  who  is  the  deceased  wife  of 
W.  L.  Latham. 

Henry  A.  Root  spent  his  early  boyhood  days 
in  Connecticut,  and  acquired  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  schools  of  Tolland  county.  He 
also  attended  Bacon  Academy  in  Colchester, 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war 
he  responded  to  his  country’s  call  for  aid,  don¬ 
ning  the  blue  uniform  as  a  defender  of  the  stars 
and  stripes.  He  enlisted  in  the  Third  and  Twen¬ 
ty-second  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  throughout  the  war. 

After  the  close  of  hostilities  Captain  Root 
began  working  at  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
builder,  and  in  1867  commenced  contracting 
along  that  line  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where 
he  made  his  home  until  the  spring  of  1872.  In 
October,  1873,  he  became  a  resident  of  White 
Cloud,  Michigan,  and  was  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Wilcox  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  until  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he  removed 
to  Michigan  City.  Here  he  embarked  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  wholesale  lumber  dealer,  the  firm  being 
Rawson,  Root  &  Company,  which  connection 
was  maintained  for  several  years.  A  change  in 
partnership  then  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Rawson  &  Root  Lumber  Company,  and  a 
few  years  later,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Raw- 
son,  the  Root  Manufacturing  Company  was 
formed,  being  incorporated  in  June,  1894.  This 
has  become  one  of  the  extensive  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  of  northern  Indiana.  The  planing 
mill  and  interior  finishing  factory  was  built  by 
the  Rawson,  Root  Lumber  Company.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  employs  fifty  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  interior  wood  finishings,  and  does 
a  large  amount  of  work  on  public  buildings.  The 
company  has  furnished  the  finishings  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  state  and  association  buildings  for  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  among 
them  the  agricultural  building,  which  is  the 
largest  structure  in  the  world,  covering  over 
twenty-two  acres  of  ground;  the  Horticultural 


building;  the  Galveston  Flood  building,  which 
is  a  grand  theater;  the  Indiana  state  building, 
and  the  Kentucky,  New  York  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  state  buildings.  The  company  also  fur¬ 
nished  the  supplies  for  seven  state  buildings  at 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  for  the  gymnasium  building  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  four  large  buildings 
in  the  Boston  navy  yard,  the  court  house  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  the  capitol  building  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  For  years  the  business 
has  continually  grown  in  volume  and  importance, 
and  to-day  the  firm  ranks  among  the  foremost! 
in  this  line  in  the  entire  country. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1864,  occurred  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  Root  and  Miss  Clara  Eaton,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Eaton,  of  Tolland,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Three  children  were  born  of  that  union, 
but  all  died  in  childhood,  and  Mrs.  Root  passed 
away  on  the  9th  of  April,  1903,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  a  most  estimable  lady.  Mr.  Root 
belongs  to  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M., 
Michigan  City  Chapter,  No.  25,  R.  A.  M.,  Mich¬ 
igan  City  Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.,  and  has 
attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scot- 
tist  Rite  in  Indianapolis  Consistory,  and  likewise 
belongs  to  the  Murat  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  is  a  member  of  the  George  V.  Raw- 
son  Post  No.  46,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  has  been 
commander  for  many  years,  being  the  incum¬ 
bent  in  that  office  at  the  present  writing.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  aspired 
to  public  office,  preferring  to  live  a  quiet  life, 
directing  his  attention  to  his  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests. 

He  is  truly  a  self-made  man.  He  started  out 
out  in  life  a  poor  boy  and  with  but  limited  edu¬ 
cational  advantages.  However,  he  possessed 
an  earnest  purpose  to  succeed,  unflagging  indus¬ 
try  and  laudable  ambition,  and  these  served  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  he  has  reared  the 
superstructure  of  prosperity.  There  have  been 
few  idle  moments  in  his  life,  and  he  has  indeed- 
been  a  very  busy  man,  as  one  may  judge  when 
viewing  the  vast  enterprise  that  he  has  built  up. 
He  is,  however,  a  gentleman  of  unassuming  man¬ 
ner,  entirely  free  from  ostentation  and  displav, 
of  pleasing  address,  unfailing  courtesy,  unflinch¬ 
ing  principle  and  unquestioned  integrity.  He 
adds  to  these  the  common  sense  that  never  runs 
to  the  extreme,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes  he  wins  friends.  His  life  has  been 
well  spent,  and  his  honorable  and  useful  career 
is  worthy  of  emulation. 
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SAMUEL  WEBSTER  LARSEN.  No  citi¬ 
zen  in  Michigan  City,  LaPorte  county,  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  his  associates 
in  a  greater  degree  than  does  Samuel  Webster 
Larsen,  the  manager  of  the  Greer-Wilkinson 
Lumber  Company.  He  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1859,  he“ 
ing  a  son  of  Gunder  and  Marv  Jane  (Rogers) 
Larsen,  the  former  a  native  of  Christiania,  Nor¬ 


way,  and  the  latter  of  Syracuse,  New  York.  Five 
children  were  born  to  these  parents,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  and  three  of  the  number  are 
now  living.  Samuel  W. ;  Florence,  the  wife  of 
L.  Cole,  of  Clintonville,  Wisconsin;  and  Arthur 
T.,  a  resident  of  Winchester,  Wisconsin.  Their 
father  followed  farming  as  a  life  occupation,  and 
about  1848  came  to  America,  locating  at  Win¬ 
chester,  where  he  still  makes  his  home,  although 
he  is  now  retired  from  the  active  cares  of  bus- 
v^ss  life.  Some  years  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  he  was  joined  by  his  father,  Torger  Lar¬ 
sen,  who  died  at  Winchester  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  The  later  did  not  engage  in  business 
after  coming  to  America.  He  was  the  father  of 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  the  family 
wore  among  the  early  pioneers  in  Wisconsin. 
Gunder  Larsen,  the  son  of  this  worthy  old  pion¬ 
eer,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  in  Com¬ 
pany  B,  Thirty-second  Wisconsin  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  his  military  career  covering  a  period  of 
three  years,  during  all  of  which  time  he  served 
as  a  private.  He  participated  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Atlanta  campaign,  and  took  part  in  many  of 


the  hard-fought  battles  of  the  war.  His  political 
support  is  given  to  the  Republican  party,  and  at 
one  time  he  served  as  register  of  deeds  of  Win¬ 
nebago  county.  He  maintains  pleasant  relations 
with  his  old  army  comrades  by  his  membership 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gunder  Larsen  are  members  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church.  She  is  a  descendant  in  about  the 
eleventh  generation  from  the  martyr  John  Rog¬ 
ers,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Enos)  Rogers,  the  former  a  native  of  the  state 
of  New  York  and  of  English  descent.  He,  too, 
was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Winchester,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  his  death  there  occurred  when  about 
eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Samuel  W.  Larsen  spent  the  days  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  elementary  education  in  its  public 
schools,  and  was  also  a  pupil  in  the  high  school 
at  Neenah,  Wisconsin-  After  completing  his 
education  he  became  deputy  register  of  deeds  at 
Oshkosh,  that  state,  thus  continuing  for  five 
years,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
engaged  in  the  furniture  manufacturing  business 
at  Oshkosh.  After  about  two*  and  a  half  years 
spent  in  that  occupation  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Hoxie  &  Miller,  lumber  dealers  at  Antigo, 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  winter  of  1890  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Interior  Lumber  Company  of 
Interior,  Michigan,  serving  as  their  assistant 
manager  until  1896,  after  which  he  spent  a  short 
time  at  Waldo,  Arkansas.  In  the  fall  of  1897 
Mr.  Larsen  came  to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  and 
for  two  years  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  bus¬ 
iness  for  himself,  after  which  he  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  to  the  Greer-Wilkinson  Lumber  Company, 
but  remained  a  stockholder  in  the  concern  and 
became  manager  of  the  business,  which  position 
he  still  retains.  * 

Mr.  Larsen  is  also  vice  president  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Transportation  Company  and  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  City  Navigation 
Company,  and  also  administrator  in  the  Hermit 
Company. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1884,  Mr.  Larsen  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Sabra  Slos- 
son,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Celestia  B.  (Mey¬ 
ers)  Slosson.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Lar¬ 
sen  is  a  member  of  Washington  Lodge  No.  94. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks.  He  gives  a  stanch  sup¬ 
port  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  while  living  in  Michigan  was  the  recipient 
of  many  public  offices  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
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citizens.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Congregational  church,  and  the  Larsen 
home  is  located  at  1413  Washington  street. 

PETER  MILL  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm 
of  two  hundred  acres  situated  near  Union  Mills, 
LaPorte  county.  He  was  born  March  15,  1840, 
at  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  son  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Line)  Mill.  The  father 
was  a  native  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  born 
in  the  year  1812,  and  the  mother’s  birth  oc¬ 
curred  in  1814.  The  former  died  in  1888,  and 
the  latter  passed  away  in  1894.  To  them  were 
born  six  children:  Mary,  born  in  1835;  Henry, 
in  1837 ;  Peter,  in  1840 ;  Sylvester,  in  1842 ;  Frank 
Hamilton,  in  1848;  and  Charles  Fremont,  about 

1855- 

As  a  student  in  the  district  schools  near  hi§ 
boyhood’s  home  in  Pennsylvania,  Peter  Mill 
began  his  educaton,  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  the  west  he  continued  his  studies  io 
the  high  school  at  Union  Mills.  He  was  also 
a  student  in  the  Valparaiso  Methodist  College, 
where  he  completed  his  education  in  1861.  He 
was  a  youth  of  ten  years  when  he  accompanied 
his  parents  from  Pennsylvania  to  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  at  which  time  the  family  home  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  section  14,  Noble  township.  It  is  the 
old  homestead  which  is  now  in  possession  of 
Peter  Mill,  a  tract  of  two  hundred  acres  of  rich 
farming  land.  After  leaving  school  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  engage  in  farming  for  three  years,  and 
then  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  he 
secured  a  position  as  traveling  salesman  for  the 
Monitor  Flour  Company,  which  he  represented 
for  two  years  in  that  state.  He  then  returned 
to  LaPorte  county  and  purchased  a  farm  in  186b. 
This  he  operated  until  1875,  when  he  entered 
the  services  of  the  Marsh  Harvesting  Company 
and  also  of  J.  D.  Easter  &  Company,  selling 
farm  machinery.  Mr.  Mill  represented  both  of 
these  houses  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
fair  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  continued  in 
the  employ  of  J.  D.  Easter  &  Company  until 
the  failure  of  the  firm  in  1877.  Mr.  Mill  next 
entered  the  Appleby  Binder  Company  as  an  ex¬ 
pert,  and  built  their  first  thirty-two  binders  at 
their  factory  at  White  Water,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
year  1877.  For  two  years  he  was  connected 
with  that  house,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  ac~ 
cepted  the  position  of  state  agent  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Harvester  Works,  with  which  he  re¬ 
mained  for  three  years,  representing  that  house 
in  Indiana  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Michi¬ 


gan,  also  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky.  He 
made  his  headquarters  at  Indianapolis  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  three  years’  connection  with 
the  house  the  president  of  the  company  said  that 
the  books  showed  a  net  profit  of  over  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars.  Mr.  Mill  remained  with  the 
firm,  but  ceased  to  occupy  the  old  position,  and 
became  more  of  a  general  man,  superintending 
the  general  agents  in  the  different  states  and  also 
settling  up  a  business  which  was  left  by  a  de¬ 
faulter  in  Ohio.  He  also  settled  up  an  exten¬ 
sive  business  in  Rochester,  New  York,  where  the 
agent  of  the  company  had  died.  Later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  general  office  at  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years  as  a 
general  manager.  The  business  then  changed 
hands,  and  Mr.  Mill  returned  to  LaPorte,  living 
in  the  county  seat  for  two  years.  He  next  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  home  farm  of  the  heirs  and  lived 
upon  it  for  four  years,  after  which  he  sold  it  to 
Allen  Chaney.  He  then  purchased  the  Lemming 
farm  three  miles  from  LaPorte  and  was  engaged 
in  its  operation  for  three  years,  after  which  he 
sold  that  farm  to  Frank  Osborn  and  was  again 
a  resident  of  LaPorte  for  two  years. .  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  period  he  once  more  purchased 
the  old  homestead,  and  has  since  made  it  his 
place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Mill  has  been  twice  married.  He  first 
wedded  Miss  Adeline  Wilmot,  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
who  died  in  1897  in  LaPorte  county.  In  1899 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (Stroud)  Guth¬ 
rie,  a  widow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill  hold  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Adventist  Christian  church  at  Union 
Mills,  and  in  his  political  faith,  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  keeping  well  informed  on  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day  so  that  he  is  enabled  to 
support  his  position  by  intelligent  argument.  In 
business  life  he  became  well  known,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  capable  representatives  of 
the  different  firms  with  which  he  was  connected 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  the  years  advanced 
his  salary  was  increased  from  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  Failing  health  then  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
at  the  present  time  he  is  owning  and  operating 
the  old  family  homestead,  which  is  a  valuable 
and  well  improved  property.  • 

THEODORE  H.  WELLS  is  an  honored 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  who,  when  the  call  to 
arms  came,  offered  his  services  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  defense  of  the  Union  and  valiantly 
fought  for  its  preservation,  never  faltering  in 
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the  performance  of  any  duty  that  was  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
farming  and  grain  dealing  and  makes  his  home 
in  Wellsboro.  Mr.  Wells  was  born  December  i, 
1833,  in  Austinburg,  Ohio,  and  when  a  babe  of 
about  fourteen  months  was  brought  to  LaPorte* 
county,  Indiana,  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  (Weed)  Wells.  His  father  was  born 
May  31,  1800,  and  died  March  3,  1842,  while 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  A. 
Weed,  died  in  1864.  This  worthy  couple  were 
the  parents  of  twelve  children :  Abbie,  Mary, 
Margaret,  Louisa,  Alice,  Henrietta,  deceased, 
Harriett,  Henrietta,  Theodore  H.,  Lewis  P., 
Charles  F.  and  Theodore.  Only  three  are  liv¬ 
ing. 

In  the  common  schools  of  Wellsboro  Mr. 
Wells  began  his  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
started  out  in  farming,  having  been  reared  to 
that  occupation  from  his  boyhood  days.  When 
quite  young  he  began  on  the  farm  and  thus  early 
became  familiar  with  agricultural  life.  August 
28,  1861,  however,  he  put  aside  all  business  and 
personal  considerations  and  enlisted  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war  as  a  member  of  the 
Twentieth  Indiana  Infantry,  joining  the  regi¬ 
mental  band,  but  was  discharged  by  an  order 
from  the  war  department.  I11  July,  1862,  he 
re-enlisted  for  three  years’  service,  becoming 
one  of  the  boys  in  blue  of  the  Eighty-seventh  In¬ 
diana  Infantry,  and  served  in  this  regiment  till 
its  time  expired.  In  July,  1865,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Forty-second  Indiana  Infantry,  and 
received  an  honorable  discharge  July  21,  186^, 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  made  a  creditable 
military  record  and  rendered  valiant  aid  to  his 
country  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

On  again  reaching  home  Mr.  Wells  resumed 
the  occupation  of  farming,  which  he  followed 
continually  until  1875,  when  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  at  Wellsboro.  In  1877  he  also  accepted 
the  agency  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and 
the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Railroad  com¬ 
panies,  retaining  that  dual  position  until  1888., 
Since  that  time  he  has  engaged  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  grain,  and  is  well  known  as  a  grain 
dealer  of  his  part  of  the  county.  His  business 
methods  are  honorable  and  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation  and  scrutiny,  and  he  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  good  annual  return  from  his  labor. 

In  Wellsboro,  December  8,  1870,  was  cele¬ 
brated  the  marriage  of  Theodore  H.  Wells  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  McLane.  who  was  born  in  Noble 
township,  LaPorte  county,  May  28,  1845.  She 


was  reared  and  educated  in  LaPorte  county,  and 
was  a  student  under  Professor  Laird.  She  traces 
her  ancestry  back  to  Scotland.  In  October,  1871, 
they  became  the  parents  of  a  son,  George  F. 
Wells,  who  was  educated  at  Lake  Forest,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  after  leaving  school  was  employed  as 
a  clerk  in  the  railroad  office  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  road  at  Wellsboro.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1897  when  he  accepted  a  position 
as  traveling  expert  for  an  electrical  company, 
and  he  still  represents  this  company.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wells  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Union  Mills.  Mr.  Wells  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  with  the  blue  lodge 
at  Union  Mills,  LaPorte  Chapter  No.  15,  R.  A. 
M.,  and  LaPorte  Commandery  No.  12,  K.  T. 
He  is  a  worthy  follower  of  the  craft,  exempli¬ 
fying  in  hs  life  its  beneficent  spirit.  Much  re¬ 
spected  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  long 
lived,  he  is  widely  known  as  a  sincere  Christian 
gentleman  and  honored  veteran  of  the  war  and 
a  reliable  business  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells 
have  in  their  possession  two  parchment  deeds, 
executed  November  7,  1837,  and  March  20,  1837, 
by  President  Van  Buren,  and  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  being  among  the  very  few 
documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  western 
LaPorte  county. 

JOHN  P.  VAN  KIRK,  a  brick,  stone  and 
cement  manufacturer  and  contractor  of  LaPorte, 
is  classed  among  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
city  whose  enterprise,  energy  and  capability  form 
the  basis  of  the  city’s  commercial  and  industrial 
activity.  Alert,  far-sighted  and  progressive,  he 
has  so  controlled  his  business,  affairs  and  guided 
his  course  that  he  is  now  prominent  in  trade  cir¬ 
cles  here,  and  gratifying  success  has  attended  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  Van  Kirk  is  a  native  of  Logansport,  Cass 
county,  Indiana,  bom  in  1848,  and  a  son  of  John 
and  Mary  (Coulter)  Van  Kirk.  The  paternal 
ancestry  is  Holland  Dutch,  and  the  family  was 
founded  in  America  by  the  great-great-grand- 
father  of  Mr.  Van  Kirk,  who  came  from  Holland 
and  settled  at  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  was  very  prominent  and  influ¬ 
ential  among  the  Hollanders  of  that  period  in  the 
embryo  city,  and  aided  in  shaping  its  early  policy. 
John  Van  Kirk  was  born  in  Harrisburg.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  1843,  when  a  young  man.  went 
to  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until  about  1846.  He 
afterward  came  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  settling 
on  a  farm  near  there,  and  in  1855  he  removed 
to  Marshall  county,  where  he  carried  on  agri- 
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cultural  pursuits  until  his  death.  His  wife,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Plymouth, 
Marshall  county,  Indiana,  in  March,  1901. 

Upon  the  home  farm  of  his  father  John  P. 
Van  Kirk  spent  his  early  boyhood  days,  and  when 
a  youth  of  sixteen  he  came  to  LaPorte  to  take  his 
place  in  the  business  Svorld.  Gradually  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced  here  to  a  prominent  position  in  industrial 
circles.  He  began  learning  the  brickmason’s 
trade  and  has  since  followed  this  and  kindred 
occupations.  For  some  time  he  worked  for 
others,  and  then  in  1868  he  embarked  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  as  a  brick  and  stone  mason.  He 
has  been  a  very  successful  man.  As  a  contractor 
he  has  erected  a  large  part  of  the  best  brick 
buildings  in  the  town,  such  as  the  city  hall,  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  church,  Hall's  Opera  House, 
a  part  of  the  LaPorte  Carriage  Works,  the  Lonn 
block,  the  Ridgway  block,  the  new  high  school 
building,  and  remodeled  the  Methodist  church. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has  taken 
some  of  the  largest  contracts  for  building  cement 
sidewalks  in  LaPorte  and  has  laid  several  miles 
of  such  walks.  His  business  has  greatly  expand¬ 
ed,  and  besides  taking  and  executing  contracts 
in  mason  work  and  concrete  building,  he  handles 
all  kinds  of  building  materials,  doing  a  wholesale 
business  in  brick,  lime,  cement,  etc.  He  has 
also  established,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  city,  a  large  brickyard  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  and  turns  out  a  product  of  superior 
quality  which  is  largely  used  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  in  this  city. 

In  1868  Mr.  Van  Kirk  was  united  in  marriage 
in  Marshall  county,  Indiana,  to  Miss  Mahala 
Wise,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Harsh) 
Wise,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  latter  of  Virginia.  Leaving  the  south  they 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  Mrs.  Van  Kirk  was 
born  and  in  1865  they  established  their  home  in 
Marshall  county,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Kirk  now  have  two  children,  James  O.  Van  Kirk 
and  Mrs.  Minnie  Wright. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Van  Kirk  is  a 
Republican  and  socially,  is  connected  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  several  other  societies,  of  which 
he  is  a  valued  and  popular  representative.  There 
are  no  exciting  chapters  in  his  life  history,  but 
it  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  when  one 
has  the  will  to  dare  and  to  do,  accomplishment  in 
business  life  being  based  upon  determination, 
perseverance  and  indefatigable  labor.  Rich  in 
the  possession  of  these  qualities,  Mr.  Van  Kirk 
now  stands  among  the  leading  business  men  and 
prosperous  citizens  of  LaPorte. 


WILLIAM  H.  HARRIS,  who  is  filling  the 
position  of  trustee  in  Wills  township,  resides  on 
section  8,  where  he  has  a  good  farm.  One  of 
the  native  sons  of  LaPorte  county,  his  birth 
occurred  in  Center  township  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1850.  His  father,  David  Harris,  was 
a  native  of  Canada,  and  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  came  to  northwestern  Indiana,  casting  in 
his  lot  with  the  early  residents  who  were  meeting 
the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  frontier  life 
while  establishing  homes  in  this  portion  of  the 
state.  Mr.  David  Harris  secured  a  tract  of  land 
and  engaged  in  farming  throughout  his  busi¬ 
ness  career.  He  wedded  Rosanna  Curran,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  LaPorte  county 
in  her  early  girlhood  and  continued  here  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death.  Mr.  David  Harris  passed 
away  when  about  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and 
his  wife  died  when  about  sixty  years  of  age.  His 
study  of  political  issues  and  questions  of  the  day 
led  him  to  vote  with  the  Republican  party.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  LaPorte,  and  enjoyed  the  good  will 
and  high  regard*  of  all  with  whom  they  were 
associated.  In  their  family  were  six  children, 
of  whom  three  are  now  living:  James,  Charles 
and  William. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harris  is  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
and  was  reared  upon  the  old  home  farm  in  Cen¬ 
ter  township  until  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Wills  township.  He 
obtained  his  education  in  the  district  schools  of 
Center  and  Kankakee  townships,  and  also  at 
Rolling  Prairie.  In  his  boyhood  he  became  very 
familiar  with  farm  work,  for  his  assistance  wa§ 
given  his  father  from  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  handle  the  plow,  and  the  practical 
training  which  he  received  as  an  agriculturist 
was  of  great  benefit  to  him  when  he  started  out 
in  life  on  his  own  account. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1884,  Mr.  Harris  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Gridley,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jabez  and  Maryett  (Vorrus)  Gridley. 
Mrs.  Harris  was  born  in  Springfield  township, 
LaPorte  county,  March  12,  1855,  and  was  reared 
in  Hudson  township.  Four  children  have  been 
born  of  this  union,  and  two  are  living,  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  Ralph  and  Ada,  both  in  the  seventh 
grade  of  school. 

In  the  year  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Harris  pur¬ 
chased  his  present  farm,  located  thereon,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  general 
agricultural  pursuits.  His  farm  comprises  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  his  work  is  that  of  a 
general  farmer,  engaged  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
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and  in  the  raising  of  stock.  He  makes  a  special¬ 
ty  of  raising  fine  horses,  and  has  sold  many  head 
which  have  brought  to  him  very  good  prices.  He 
finds  time  to  devote  to  public  affairs,  and  in  polir 
tics  he  is  an  earnest  Republican.  For  three  years, 
from  1894  until  1897,  he  served  as  county  com¬ 
missioner,  and  in  1900  was  elected  township 
trustee,  which  position  he  is  now  filling,  dis¬ 
charging  his  duties  in  a  very  capable,  prompt 
and  effective  manner.  Fraternally,  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  at  Rolling  Prairie  Lodge,  No.  774,  and  he 
takes  an  active  part  in  its  work.  His  entire  life 
has  been  passed  in  this  county,  and  he  rejoices 
in  what  has  been  accomplished  here,  having  a 
just  pride  in  what  has  been  done  along  the  lines 
of  material  improvement  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment. 

ELLIS  MICHAEL,  deceased,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  manufacturing 
and  business  activity  of  LaPorte,  and  by  his 
strength  of  purpose,  noble  character  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  perform  his  part  in  all  of  life’s  demands 
earned  the  title  of  the  '‘Grand  Old  Man  of  La¬ 
Porte/’  was  born  in  Muncy,  Lycoming  county, 
Pennsylvania,  August  31,  1825,  and  on  Saturday, 
October  16,  1897,  quietly  and  peacefully  left  sud¬ 
denly  vacant  the  place  he  had  so  long  occupied 
in  LaPorte  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Michael  was  of  excellent  Pennsylvaina 
Dutch  stock,  endowed  with  the  hardihood  and 
determination  of  the  race,  and  well  for  him  that 
he  was,  for  he  had  no  advantages  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  when  he  began  the  struggle  of  life.  His 
first  venture  for  self-support  was  acting  as  mail 
carrier  between  two  small  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  had  a  position  on  the  Erie  canal.  When 
a  young  man  he  became  interested  in  the  dry- 
goods  business  in  Danville,  Pennsylvania,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  path  of  misfortune,  for  only 
a  few  weeks  after  he  started,  and  had  just  be¬ 
come  nicely  situated,  a  fire  swept  his  property  to 
the  ground,  and  he  was  penniless  and  in  debt. 
The  clothes  on  his  back  were  contributed  by 
friends.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  in  1850,  he 
was  elected  auditor  of  Lycoming  county,  but  re¬ 
tained  his  residence  in  Muncy.  This  is  the  only 
political  office  he  is  known  to  have  ever  held. 

Mr.  Michael  had  learned  the  cabinet-maker’s 
trade,  and  in  1853,  when  he  came  to  LaPorte  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  brother  of  the  late  George  C. 
Dorland,  went  to  work  at  the  carpenter’s  trade. 
He  built  several  buildings  in  this  city  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  was  known  as  a 


skilled  and  thorough  workman.  He  next  secured 
employment  in  the  yards  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  soon 
worked  himself  into  the  position  of  foreman  of 
the  constructing  department. 

But  it  was  as  an  originator  of  machinery  and 
a  constructive  business  man  and  promoter  of  en¬ 
terprises  that  Mr.  Michael  is  best  known.  In 
the  woodshed  in  the  rear  of  the  little  house  at 
the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Ludlow  streets,  La¬ 
Porte,  he  began  the  construction  of  the  Michael 
fanning  mill,  which  he  had  invented  in  1858, 
and  which  at  first  he  made  entirely  by  hand.  He 
would  make  a  couple,  take  them  to  some  little 
town  .and  sell  them,  and  from  the  proceeds  con¬ 
tinue  the  manufacture  of  others.  In  this  wav 
he  developed  the  business  which  made  him  a 
wealthy  man.  P.  G.  Winn  was  afterward  made 
a  partner,  and  one  horse  furnished  the  power 
to  manufacture  the  machines.  E.  F.  Michael 
soon  purchased  Mr.  Winn’s  interest,  and  the 
firm  became  E.  F.  Michael  and  Company.  Ellis 
Michael  afterward  sold  a  portion  of  his  interest 
to  Henry  Sands,  and  in  1887,  when  the  concern 
had  assumed  large  proportions,  it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  E.  F.  Michael  Company.  January  1, 
1897,  Charles  Michael  succeeded  to  the  control 
of  the  entire  business. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Michael  was 
president  of  the  LaPorte  Gas  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  and  president  of  the  Crown  Cycle  Company. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  city 
school  board,  and  was  influential  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  LaPorte  schools.  As  mentioned, 
he  never  held  any  other  public  offices,  but  was 
just  the  same  eminently  public-spirited,  and  few 
have  the  honor  of  doing  more  for  the  welfare  of 
LaPorte,  in  industrial,  business,  intellectual  and 
moral  lines  than  this  old  and  esteemed  citizen. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  purely  for  princi¬ 
ple,  believeing  that  that  party  was  the  best  guide 
in  national  affairs. 

Mr.  Michael  was  a  self-made  man.  He  relied 
on  his  own  exertions,  his  integrity,  his  energy  and 
his  honest  and  persevering  endeavor  to  win,  and  he 
reached  the  goal  before  death  overtook  him.  Few 
men  in  the  community  could  compare  with  him. 
and  his  place  is  vacant  forever.  Young  and  old 
loved  him  and  he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  tower  of  strength,  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
upright,  honorable  American. 

In  1850  Mr.  Michael  was  married  in  Orange¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  to  Miss  Rosanna  F.  Reig- 
hard,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  still  living 
in  LaPorte.  Five  children  were  bom  to  them: 
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Charles  H.,  Edward  F.,  Anna  J.,  and  Mary  L. 
Hoops,  the  last  named  in  Kokomo,  Indiana;  the 
youngest  child,  Flora  B.  Mayne,  died  some  years 
ago.  All  the  children  but  the  eldest  were  born 
and  reared  in  LaPorte. 

HARRY  BLODGETT,  who  successfully  car¬ 
ries  on  farming  and  stock-raising  in  Noble  town¬ 
ship,  making  a  specialty  of  fine  Morses,  is  one  of 
LaPorte  county’s  native  sons,  his  birth  having 
occurred  here  August  27,  1871.  His  father, 
James  E.  Blodgett,  was  born  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1838, 
and  was  a  son  of  Asahel  and  Mary  (Lazarus) 
Blodgett,  both  natives  of  Kentucky,  the  former 
bom  in  1811,  the  latter  in  1814.  Asahel  Blodg¬ 
ett  died  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pensylvania,  March  12, 
1893,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1896.  In 
early  life  James  E.  Blodgett  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  Indiana,  and  here  followed  farming 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  death 
occurring  at  Union  Mills,  November  28,  1891. 
He  was  married  at  that  place  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1868,  to  Miss  Jane  Ann  Miller,  who  was 
born  June  7,  1842,  and  died  June  27,  1887.  This 
worthy  couple  were  the  parents  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  Harry;  Grace  Maud,  born  July 
20,  1874;  Herbert,  who  was  born  November  18, 
1875,  and  died  August  31,  1876;  and  Alma  E., 
born  April  11,  1883. 

Harry  Blodgett  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits  upon  the  home  farm,  and  his  early  edu¬ 
cation,  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
county,  was  supplemented  by  one  year’s  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  school  in  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Throughout  his  business  career  he  has  engaged 
in  farming  with  good  success,  being  practical, 
progressive  and  industrious,  and  at  present  he 
is  also  extensively  interested  in  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1895,  Mr.  Blodgett 
was  married  at  Union  Mills,  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Smith, 
to  Miss  Jennie  McCormick,  who  was  born  at 
that  place  April  1,  1875,  an<3  attended  school 
there  and  at  LaPorte.  She  is  the  older  in  a 
family  of  two  children,  the  other  being  Harry 
Frederickson,  who  was  born  September  2,  1877. 
Her  parents  are  Nathan  B.  and  Malinda  (Deets) 
McCormick,  now  living  retired  at  LaPorte.  As 
a  Democrat  her  father  has  taken  quite  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  local  politics,  and  on  his 
party  ticket  was  twice  elected  sheriff  of  LaPorte 
county,  which  office  he  filled  with  credit  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blodgett  have  two  children: 
Mary  Ruth,  born  March  22,  1896;  and  Lucile, 
born  March  4,  1899.  The  family  is  one  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  community  where  they  reside.  Mr. 
Blodgett  gives  his  political  support  to  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
socially  he  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge 
at  Union  Mills. 

JAMES  MAYES,  who  is  residing  on  section 
18,  Galena  township,  is  one  of  the  native  sons 
of  this  township,  his  birth  having  occurred  here 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1843.  His  father,  Mathew 
Mayes,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
a  young  man  came  to  LaPorte  county,  casting 
in  his  lot  with  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Galena 
township  in  1834.  This  was  then  a  frontier 
region,  and  he  entered  his  claim  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  As  a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life’s 
journey  he  wedded  Miss  Mary  Hurbert,  a  native 
of  Ohio,  who  was  brought  to  northwestern  In¬ 
diana  in  her  early  girlhood.  She  lived  to  be  more 
than  eighty-three  years  of  age,  passing  away  in 
1903.  Mathew  Mayes  died  in  his  sixtv-ninth 
year.  He  owned  about  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  at  one  time,  and  was  a  prominent  and  in¬ 
fluential  citizen  of  his  day.  His  business  career 
was  characterized  by  untiring  industry  and  per¬ 
severance,  and  it  was  due  to  these  causes  that  he 
gained  his  success.  He  voted  with  the  Whig 
party  in  early  life,  and  when  it  ceased  to  have 
an  existence  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  was  a  follower 
until  his  death.  An  earnest  and  active  member 
of  the  Christian  church,  he  contributed  liberally 
to  its  support  and  assisted  largely  in  its 
growth  and  improvement.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mathew  Mayes  were  born  six  chil¬ 
dren,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and 
all  are  yet  living,  namely:  Deborah,  the 
wife  of  I.  S.  Voris,  of  LaPorte;  James; 
William,  who  is  a  prominent  farmer  of 
Hudson  township;  Mary,  the  wife  of  J.  Mc- 
Duffy,  of  White  county,  Indiana;  Sarah,  the 
widow  of  Elicott  Wilson,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  great  railroad  wreck  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio;  and  Wesley,  a  retired  farmer 
living  in  the  city  of  LaPorte. 

There  was  no  event  of  special  importance  that 
occurred  to  vary  the  routine  of  farm  life  for 
James  Mayes  in  his  youth.  He  was  taught  to 
follow  the  plow  and  perform  the  other  work  of 
the  fields  and  he  was  also  accorded  the  privilege 
of  acquiring  a  good  practical  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  continued  upon  the  old  home- 
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stead  until,  desiring  to  establish  a  home  of  his 
own,  he  was  married,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1865,  to  Miss  Emily  J.  Jones,  a .  daughter  of 
James  and  Cynthia  Jones.  She  was  born  near 
the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  was  related  to  the 
Stanton  and  Clark  families,  two  prominent  old 
families  of  this  county.  Her  death  occurred  in 
June,  1900,  and  her  loss  was  deeply  mourned 
not  only  by  her  immediate  family,  but  also  by 
many  friends.  She  had  become  the  mother  of 
six  children,  namely:  Edwin  W.,  who  is  now 
a  resident  of  Michigan;  Nora,  the  wife  of  Benja¬ 
min  Wing,  who  resides  near  LaPorte;  Norman, 
who  was  a  twin  brother  of  Nora  and  was  killed 
in  a  sawmill  when  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
Edith,  the  wife  of  M.  L.  Cooper,  of  Colorado; 
Harry  L.,  who  is  also  a  resident  of  Colorado; 
and  Maude,  the  wife  of  D.  L.  Parks,  of  Michigan 
City. 

Mr.  Mayes  is  now  left  alone,  all  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  having  married  or  gone  from  home  into 
business  life,  while  his  wife  has  been  called  to 
her  final  rest.  He  has  reared  a  family  of  six 
children  who  are  a  credit  to  his  name.  A  resi¬ 
dent  of  Galena  township  throughout  his  entire 
life,  he  has  become  widely  and  favorably  known, 
his  many  sterling  traits  of  character  winning  for 
him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  has  traveled  considerably  in  the  western 
country,  especially  in  Colorado.  He  to-day  owns 
a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  is  indicative  of  his 
life  of  enterprise  and  labor.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
stanch  Republican  and  has  held  a  number  of 
local  positions.  Socially,  he  is  connected  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  Michigan,  and  his  career  has  been  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  teachings  of  that  splendid  organ¬ 
ization. 

EDWARD  F.  MICHAEL,  a  son  of  Ellis  and 
Rosanna  Michael,  and  who  has  continued  along 
the  commercial  and  industrial  lines  which  his 
father  originated  and  laid  down  in  LaPorte,  was 
born  May  22,  1853,  *n  LaPorte,  on  the  comer  of 
Monroe  and  Jefferson  avenues,  where  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  LaPorte  Gas  and  Coke  Company  now 
stands.  He  received  his  education  in  the  graded 
and  high  school  of  LaPorte,  and  then  entered  his 
father’s  fanning  mill  factory,  where  he  mastered 
the  business  in  principle  and  detail.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  various  departments  until  he  had 
worked  his  way  upward  from  the  bottom,  and  at 
length  entered  the  office  as  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  and  also  become  financially  interested.  For 
some  time  he  traveled  over  a  large  territory,  and 


had  charge  of  thirty  crews  of  salesman  who  sold 
fanning  mills  to  the  farmers  from  the  wagon. 
After  fourteen  years  of  service  in  the  factory  he 
organized  the  Crown  Cycle  Company,  with  Ellis 
Michael  as  president,  E.  J.  Lonn  vice  president, 
Hallet  Kessler  secretary  and  treasurer.  This 
company  sold  the  plant  to  John  Lonn  and  Sons, 
which  afterward  became  the  Great  Western 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1893  Mr.  Michael 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  A.  Martin 
and  Robert  E.  Morrison,  and  bought  the  plant  of 
the  LaPorte  Gas  and  Coke  Company.  Mr. 
Michael  was  elected  secretary  of  this  company, 
which  position  he  still  holds,  and  Mr.  Martin 
is  president.  This  concern  has  always  been 
known  by  its  present  name,  and  it  furnishes  the 
gas  supply  of  the  city.  It  was  established  by 
Benjamin  Walker,  who  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Marsh, 
who  in  turn  disposed  of  his  interests  to  the 
Wrights.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  Martin. 
Morrison  and  Michael,  and  it  is  now  owned  by 
the  firm  of  Martin  and  Michael. 

In  1900  Mr.  Michael  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  LaPorte  Sash  and  Door  Company, 
which  bought  the  sash  and  door  factory  of  A. 
Backhus  and  Company.  The  present  officers  are 
E.  F.  Michael,  president;  W.  H.  Rumely,  vice 
president;  J.  Vene  Dorland,  secretary;  Louis 
Schumm,  treasurer  and  general  manager.  They 
have  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  enlarging 
and  perfecting  the  plant,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  city,  wThose  an¬ 
nual  shipments  into  several  states  is  very  large. 
In  connection  with  W.  A.  Martin  and  Emmett 
Scott,  Mr.  Michael  has  recently  completed  gas 
works  at  Petoskey,  Michigan,  and  the  plant 
there  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

In  1889  Mr.  Michael  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Closser,  a  daughter  of  D.  P. 
Closser  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  old  families  of  LaPorte.  In  politics  Mr. 
Michael  is  a  Democrat,  and  fraternally,  is  a 
member  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club  and  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  the 
local  lodge  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  governors 
for  three  years.  He  is  one  of  LaPorte  county's 
most  enterprising  citizens,  and  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  which  began  three  or 
four  years  ago  to  give  a  new  growth  to  the  city. 
In  every  capacity  he  has  rendered  important  aid 
to  LaPorte  in  her  march  of  advancement. 

JOSEPH  OLIVER.  When,  after  years  of 
long  and  earnest  labor  in  some  honorable  field 
of  business,  a  man  puts  aside  all  cares  to  spend 
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his  remaining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  former  toil,'  it  is  certainly  a  well  de¬ 
served  reward  for  his  industry. 

“How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like 
these 

A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease,” 

wrote  the  poet,  and  the  world  everywhere  recog¬ 
nizes  the  justice  of  a  season  of  rest  following  an 
active  period  of  business  life.  Mr.  Oliver  is  now 
living  retired  at  his  home  at  219  West  Sixth 
street  in  Michigan  City,  and  his  history  shows 
the  accomplishment  of  well  directed  labor. 

Born  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  on  the  2d 
of  January,  1834,  Joseph  Oliver  was  a  son  of 
Garner  and  Mary  Ann  (Holmes)  Oliver,  whg 
were  likewise  natives  of  England.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Joseph  Oliver,  was  also  born  in 
that  country  and  in  early  life  prepared  for  the 
practice  of  veterinary  surgery,  which  he  followed 
throughout  his  business  career.  He  reached  an 
advanced  age.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Joseph  Oliver  died  in  1841,  being  at  that  time 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  daughters  and  throughout  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  engaged  in  general  farming. 

Garner  Oliver  followed  the  business  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  father,  becoming  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  and  because  of  his  skill  and  ability  in  that 
direction  gained  a  large  practice,  l  His  death 
occurred  in  England  when  he  was  but  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  after  which  his  widow  came  to 
the  United  States  and  lived  with  her  sons.  Her 
last  years  were  spent  in  Illinois,  where  she 
passed  away  about  1878,  when  sixty-seven  years 
of  age.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  lived  they  won  many 
friends  by  reason  of  their  genuine  worth.  Their 
family  numbered  three  sons,  of  whom  two  are 
yet  living:  Garner,  who  is  a  resident  of  Iro¬ 
quois  county,  Illinois;  and  Joseph. 

In  the  land  of  his  nativity  Joesph  Oliver  was 
reared  and  educated.  He  attended  the  common 
schools,  and  when  he  had  mastered  the  branches 
of  learning  therein  taught  he  began  preparation 
for  a  business  career  by  serving  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  blacksmith's  trade,  which  he  made 
his  life  work,  following  that  pursuit  until  1889, 
a  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  He  came  to 
America  in  1853,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  broad¬ 
er  business  opportunities  of  the  new  world,  and 
since  that  time  has  made  his  home  in  Michigan 
City,  covering  half  a  century.  He  was  employed 
in  the  car  shops  of  this  place  for  about  thirty 


years,  having  charge  of  the  blacksmithing  de¬ 
partment.  Because  of  his  own  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  he  capably  directed  the 
labors  of  the  men  who  served  under  him,  and 
was  a  most  trusted  and  efficient  employe  in  the 
plant.  His  men  never  looked  upon  him  as  an 
overbearing  taskmaster,  but  recognized  the  fact 
that  fidelity  to  duty  and  good  workmanship  on 
their  part  meant  promotion  as  opportunity  af¬ 
forded. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1852,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Oliver  and  Miss  Ann  Rumble, 
a  daughter  of  Robert  Rumble,  of  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  England.  Four*  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver:  Mary  Ann,  Elizabeth 
Harriet,  George  Garner  and  Ida  Belle.  The 
eldest  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Sylvester  L. 
Davis  on  the  3d  of  September,  1868,  and  they 
had  one  child,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Hostrawser ;  for 
her  second  husband  Mrs.  Davis  chose  John  P. 
Dixey,  and  they  were  married  February  16, 
1875,  and  had  two  children.  Elizabeth  H.,  the 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  was 
born  February  8,  1856,  and  died  July  29,  1858. 
George  Garner,  the  only  son,  born  December 
28,  1858,  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Salina 
Quinn,  and  they  reside  in  Michigan  City.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  twen¬ 
ty-two  years,  but  is  now  paymaster  and  time¬ 
keeper  for  the  Lentz  Dredging  Company.  To 
him  and  his  wife  has  been  born  a  daughter, 
Jessie,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  John  H.  Onsted 
and  resides  in  Indianapolis.  Ida  Belle  Oliver, 
born  July  I,  1861,  is  the  wife  of  Stephen  W. 
Lower,  of  LaPorte,  Indiana,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Leslie  and  Lotta. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Oliver  was  called  to  her  final 
rest  May  25,  1890,  when  fifty-six  years  of  age, 
her  birth  having  occurred  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1834.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  her  loss  was  deeply  mourned  by 
her  many  friends  as  well  as  her  immediate  fam¬ 
ily.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1891,  Mr.  Oliver 
was  married  to  Miss  Betty  V.  Brown,  of  Ashe¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina,  a  daughter  of  James  V. 
Brown. 

Mr.  Oliver  holds  membership  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church,  and  his  wife  belongs  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  He  is  a  representative  of 
Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Michigan 
City  Chapter,  No.  25,  R.  A.  M. ;  Michigan  City 
Commandery  No.  30,  K.  T.,  and  Indianapolis 
Consistory,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  has 
served  altogether  as  high  priest  in  the  chapter 
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for  fifteen  years,  and  is  an  exemplary  member 
of  the  fraternity.  His  admiration  for  its  teach¬ 
ings  is  manifested  by  his  exemplification  of  the 
principles  of  the  craft  in  his  daily  life.  Politi¬ 
cally,  he  is  a  Republican,  and  for  four  years 
served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  while 
for  five  years  he  was  police  commissioner.  He 
owns  a  fine  home  at  219  West  Sixth  street  and 
two  store  buildings  in  Franklin  street.  He  has 
reached  the  Psalmist's  span  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  he  can  look  back  without  regret 
over  a  life  that  has  ever  been  useful,  active  and 
honorable.  He  made  no  mistake  in  chosing 
America  as  a  place  of  residence,  for  here  he 
found  the  business  opportunities  he  sought  and 
gained  the  advancement  which  comes  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  true  merit  and  capability. 

FRANK  M.  HOBART,  a  dealer  in  cigars, 
tobacco  and  smokers'  articles  in  Michigan  City, 
was  born  here  on  the  16th  of  January,  1865.  The 
family  is  of  French  lineage,  and  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Christopher  Hobart,  was  a  native  of 
France.  Becoming  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
the  new  world,  he  settled  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
where  he  died  at  the  very  old  age  of  ninety- 
five  years.  His  son,  Francis  Hobart,  the  father 
of  Frank  M.  Hobart,  was  likewise  born  in  France, 
and  when  about  three  years  of  age  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  America.  He  was  then  reared 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  in  early  life  learned 
the  shoemaker's  trade.  He  remained  a  resident 
of  Detroit  until  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when 
he  came  to  Michigan  City,  arriving  about  1855. 
Here  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  also  conducted  a 
shoe  store,  being  for  a  time  in  partnership  with 
Addison  Phillips.  In  business  circles  he  became 
a  well  known  and  respected  factor,  and  contin¬ 
ued  as  an  active  representative  of  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  here  until  1877,  when  he 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years.  He 
had  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth  Seeger,  a  native  of 
Germany,  who  still  survives  him.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  German  Lutheran  church. 

Mr.  Francis  Hobart  was  reared  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  but  left  that  church  and  united  with 
no  other  denomination,  but  became  a  prominent 
Odd  Fellow,  and  his  life  exemplified  the  bene- 
ficient  and  helpful  spirit  of  that  fraternity.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  served  his  country 
for  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Twelfth  In¬ 
diana  Cavalry.  He  acted  as  harness-maker  in 
the  army.  His  political  allegiance  was  given  to 
the  Democracy.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Ho¬ 
bart  were  born  six  children,  two  sons  and  four 


daughters,  of  whom  two  are  living:  Man,  the 
wife  of  Fred  Dennison;  and  Frank  M.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Francis  Hobart  was  Jacob  Seeger, 
who  was  born  in  the  province  of  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  and  in  early  life  learned  the  butcher  s 
trade.  About  1850  he  crossed  the  briny  deep 
to  the  land  of  the  free  and  located  in  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  passing  away  in  1873,  when  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Seeger, 
also  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  died  about  ten 
minutes  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  They 
had  a  family  of  thirteen  children.  Mr.  Seeger 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  joined  the 
northern  army  in  defense  of  the  Union  cause. 

Frank  M.  Hobart  was  reared  in  Michigan 
City  and  attended  the  public  schools.  When  his 
education  was  completed  and  his  text  books  were 
put  aside  he  began  learning  the  machinist's  trade, 
which  he  followed  for  seventeen  consecutive 
years.  In  1889  he  accepted  the  position  of  a  fire¬ 
man  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road  and  was  there  employed  for  three  years. 
During  that  time  he  lost  his  left  leg 
through  necrosis  of  the  bone.  After  his  recovery 
he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  open¬ 
ing  a  cigar  store  and  poolroom,  which  he  has 
conducted  for  the  past  eight  years. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1891,  Mr.  Hobart 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Felton,  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Dorothy  (Arndt)  Felton.  Four  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  born  to  them:  Katie,  Esther, 
Elmer  and  Ruth.  The  family  home  is  at  303 
West  Market  street.  Mr.  Hobart  holds  mem¬ 
bership  relations  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
fraternity  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  while  politically,  he  is  an  earnest  Republi¬ 
can. 

JAMES  POWELL,  who  for  many  years  has 
filled  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Rolling  Prairie 
and  is  also  engaged  in  general  merchandising  at 
that  place,  was  born  in  Springville,  Erie  county, 
New  York,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1833.  His 
father,  Joseph  Powell,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
state,  born  at  Port  Edward  in  1801,  and  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  Powell,  Sr.,  who  was  also  born 
in  New  York.  It  is  supposed  that  the  great¬ 
grandfather  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland. 
In  the  state  of  his  nativity  the  father  of  Mr. 
Powell  grew  to  manhood  and  married  Miss  Anna 
Osgood,  who  was  born  at  Port  Ann,  New  York. 
In  1839  they  removed  to  Jackson  county,  Mich¬ 
igan,  where  he  followed  farming  until  called 
to  his  final  rest,  when  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 
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He  was  an  earnest  and  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  served 
as  trustee,  and  his  wife  also  held  membership 
in  that  church.  She  died  when  about  seventy- 
tTiree  years  of  age.  This  worthy  couple  had 
seven  children,  all  born  in  New  York.  One  of 
the,  number  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
but  the  others  reached  years  of  maturity. 

James  Powell  is  the  fifth  child  and  third 
son  in  this  family.  He  was  only  six  years  old 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re¬ 
moval  to  Michigan,  and  in  the  district  schools 
ofr  that  state  he  acquired  his  education.  When 
not  in  school  he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  home 
farm  and  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  work¬ 
ing  by  the  month,  doing  anything  which  he  could 
find  to  do. 

In  1856  Mr.  Powell  first  came  to  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  for  about  three  months,  after  which  he 
was  night  watchman  for  the  same  railroad  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  the  following  two  years 
bought  grain  for  various  firms.  About  this  time 
he  was  married,  in  i860,  to  Miss  Delilah  B.  Pro¬ 
volt,  who  was  bom  in  Kankakee  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  a  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Eliza 
Ann  (Ireland)  Provolt,  early  settlers  of  this 
locality.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Powell  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan,  but  in  1861  again  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  and  this  time  settled  at  Roll¬ 
ing  Prairie.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  here 
during  President  Lincoln’s  first  administration, 
and  served  for  four  years,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Michigan.  One  year  later  we  again 
find  him  in  Rolling  Prairie,  where  he  engaged 
as  a  laborer  until  1869.  The  following  six 
years  were  spent  in  Michigan,  and  during  four 
years  of  that  time  he  served  as  postmaster  of 
Francisco.  In  1875  he  returned  to  Rolling 
Prairie  and  bought  property,  making  his  home 
here  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  He  embarked 
in  general  merchandising  at  that  time,  and  has 
since  carried  on  business  with  good  success.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1875,  he  was  again  appointed 
postmaster,  and  held  the  office  until  1885  J  wa9 
reappointed  in  1897  during  the  McKinley  ad¬ 
ministration  and  is  still  the  incumbent.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  his  official  duties  have  al¬ 
ways  been  most  promptly  and  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
charged,  as  his  long  retention  in  the  office  plainly 
indicates  that  fact.  He  has  filled  the  position 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
have  never  yet  had  occasion  to  regret  their 
choice. 
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To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  were  born  four  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  Effie,  now  the  wife  of  E.  E. 
Reese,  a  hardware  merchant  of  Rolling  Prairie; 
Anna,  wife  of  F.  L.  Strutz,  of  Chicago ;  George, 
who  married  Ethel  Maunder  and  resides  in 
Niles,  Michigan;  and  Grace,  at  home  with  her 
parents. 

Since  attaining  his  majority  Mr.  Powell  has 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  supporting 
Fremont  for  the  presidency  in  1856  and  Lincoln 
in  i860.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Christian  church  of  'Rolling  Prairie,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  during  that  time  he  has  never 
missed  but  three  regular  church  services.  His 
upright,  honorable  life  has  gained  for  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  man  in  the  community  is  held  in 
higher  regard  than  James  Powell. 

HIRAM  P.  BARNES  is  the  owner  of  a 
unique  business  which  has  taken  an  important 
place  in  the  line  of  productive  industries  and 
has  become  a  very  profitable  venture.  He  is  a 
scenic  artist,  and  has  in  LaPorte  a  studio  in 
which  he  paints  scenic  backgrounds  for  photog¬ 
raphers.  Alert,  enterprising  and  progressive,  he 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  LaPorte,  and  is  meeting  with  well  merited 
success. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  Union  township,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  in  1862,  a  son  of  S.  D.  and  Susan 
(Joslin)  Barnes.  His  father  was  born  in  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  in  1816,  and  came  to  this 
county  in  the  early  forties,  during  the  formative 
period  in  the  county’s  history,  when  this  section 
of  the  state  was  just  emerging  from  frontier 
conditions.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by 
trade,  but  on  coming  to  LaPorte  county  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  land  and  devoted  his  remain¬ 
ing  days  to  farming,  save  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  war  he  served  for  two  years  as  a  car¬ 
penter  in  the  quartermaster’s  department.  He 
died  in  1877,  and  his  widow,  who  was  born  in 
Oneida  county,  New  York,  near  Syracuse,  is 
now  making  her  home  with  her  son  Hiram. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  Hiram 
P.  Barnes  we  present  to  our  readers  the  life 
record  of  one  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
LaPorte  county.  He  was  reared  upon  the  home 
farm  in  Union  township,  remaining  there  until 
his  father’s  death.  In  April,  1879,  he  came  to 
LaPorte,  where  he  has  resided  continuously 
since.  Here  he  entered  the  employ  of  J.  W. 
Bryant,  the  owner  of  a  papier-mache  factory. 
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manufacturing  photographic  supplies.  Later 
Mr.  Bryant  entered  a  new  field  of  business,  the 
painting  of  scenic  backgrounds  for  photograph¬ 
ers,  and  with  him  Mr.  Barnes  thoroughly  learned 
the  art,  his  natural  talent  in  that  line  making 
his  progress  more  rapid.  In  1895,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  E.  G.  Wair,  Mr.  Barnes  bought  out 
his  employer’s  business,  and  the  firm  of  Wair  & 
Barnes  was  formed.  This  partnership  continued 
until  December,  1900,  when  Mr.  Barnes  pur¬ 
chased  his  partner’s  interest,  and  since  that  time 
has  conducted  the  business  alone,  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  success.  He  has  a  well  equipped  studio, 
and  among  photographers  and  artists  every¬ 
where  his  work,  which  is  done  in  both  water 
colors  and  oils,  takes  highest  rank,  being  con¬ 
sidered  second  to  none.  For  this  reason  his 
trade  has  become  world-wide.  He  has  recently 
made  shipments  of  scenic  backgrounds  to  pho¬ 
tographers  in  England,  Denmark,  Australia,  the 
Strait  settlements  and  Nicaragua,  and  he  has  a 
very  extensive  domestic  patronage,  shipping  to 
all  sections  of  this  country. 

The  lady  who  bears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Barnes 
was  in  her  maidenhood  Miss  Adele  Thompson* 
She  was  born  in  this  county,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Thompson.  They  have  one  son,  Lynn  LaMotte 
Barnes.  Both  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  wife  have  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  this  county,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  best  homes  in  extended  to 
them.  Fraternally,  he  is  connected  with  the 
Elks  and  the  Maccabees,  and  he  also  has  mem¬ 
bership  relations  with  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 
Genial  and  cordial  in  manner,  his  deference  for 
the  opinions  of  others  and  his  loyalty  to  his  own 
honest  convictions  are  qualities  which  have 
gained  for  him  friendship  and  favor  in  both 
business  and  social  circles. 

A.  G.  TILLOTSON,  M.  D.  The  world  in¬ 
stinctively  pays  deference  to  the  man  whose  suc¬ 
cess  is  worthily  achieved  and  whose  prominence 
is  not  the  less  the  result  of  high  professional 
skill  than  of  an  irreproachable  private  life.  Dr. 
Tillotson  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  leading 
residents  of  Michigan  City  and  ranks  second  to 
none  in  the  medical  fraternity,  his  skill  and  abili¬ 
ty  having  long  since  gained  for  him  a  distin¬ 
guished  position  as  a  medical  practitioner  of 
northern  Indiana. 

He  was  bom  at  Crown  Point,  Lake  county, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1847,  and  is  a  son  of  James 
and  Melissa  (Hall)  Tillotson,  who  were  natives 
of  New  York.  The  ancestral  history  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  traced  back  to  Bishop  Tillotson,  of  the 


Canterbury  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  divines  ever  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England.  In  colonial  days  the  family  was 
founded  in  America,  and  the  paternal  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Doctor  was  bom  in  the  Empire 
state.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  became  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  Removing  westward  he  located  in  Mer¬ 
rillville,  Lake  county,  Indiana,  being  one  of  its 
pioneer  settlers. 

James  Tillotson,  the  father  of  Dr.  Tillotson, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  early  life  and 
subsequently  conducted  a  hotel  at  Crown  Point. 
He  had  come  to  Indiana  about  1845  and  located 
near  Crown  Point,  and  in  or  near  that  city  he 
spent  his  remaining  days.  He  died  about  1869, 
•  when  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  de¬ 
parted  this  life  about  1865,  when  fifty  years  of 
age.  She  was  an  earnest  Christian  woman  and 
held  membership  in  the  Methodist  church.  To 
them  were  born  two  children,  both  of  whom  have 
become  physicians,  the  younger  son  being  Dr. 
Homer  J.  Tillotson,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Tillotson  was  reared  in  Lake  county 
and  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  country 
schools,  while  later  he  continued  his  studies  in 
Crown  Point,  and  was  graduated  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  course,  about  1864.  He 
afterward  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Lake  county  for  several  terms,  and 
as  an  instructor  he  was  very  capable.  To  fit 
himself  for  the  successful  conduct  of  business 
interests  he  attended  Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1865,  and  having  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  his  life 
work  he  matriculated  in  Bennett’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  of  the  same  city,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1870,  being  the  first  person  to  receive  a 
diploma  from  that  institution. 

Dr.  Tillotson  entered  upon  his  professional 
career  as  a  practitioner  in  Toleston,  Indiana, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  or  more,  and 
then  came  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  has  since 
remained.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  here  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  practitioner  of  Michigan  City,  and  easily 
maintains  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
fraternity,  for  his  efforts  have  been  attended  by 
excellent  results,  and  he  has  kept  fully  abreast 
with  the  progress  of  the  times,  his  reading  and 
investigation,  as  well  as  his  broad  experience, 
adding  continually  to  his  knowledge.  He  is  now 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Tillotson  & 
Blinks,  who  are  conducting  a  splendidly  equipped 
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hospital  here.  They  opened  this  in  1898,  and  it 
has  since  been  necessary  to  enlarge  it  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  patients  who  come  not  only 
from  the  city  but  also  from  long  distances.  The 
building  is  commodious,  light  and  airy,  and  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  the  well  kept 
lawn,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  giving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  beautiful  home  rather  than  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  institution  is  provided  with  private 
rooms  for  patients,  as  well  as  the  men’s  and 
women’s  wards,  diet  kitchen  and  nurses’  apart¬ 
ments.  The  entire  building  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity  and  heated  by  warm  air.  There 
is  an  emergency  ward  for  the  treatment  of  cases 
demanding  immediate  attention,  and  in  addition 
to  the  operating  room  there  is  an  electrical  de¬ 
partment  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  gal¬ 
vanic,  faradic  and  statical  electricity.  All  the 
latest  electrical  appliances,  including  X-ray  gen¬ 
erator,  are  to  be  found  here,  and  the  hospital  has 
been  accorded  a  most  liberal  patronage. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1871,  Dr.  Tillotson  was 
married  to  Miss  Frances  Amelia  Combs,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David  and  Eliza  (Scribner)  Combs.  One 
child  was  born  to  them,  Florence,  now  the  wife 
of  Dr.  E.  G.  Blinks,  of  Michigan  City,  and  they 
have  two  sons,  Harold  T.  and  Edward  T.  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Tillotson  died  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  a  lady 
whose  many  excellent  traits  of  heart  and  mind 
endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  1901,  the  Doctor  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Celia  A.  Mannheimer,  the  widow  of  Sig¬ 
mund  Mannheimer  and  a  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Rose  (McDonald)  McLaughlin. 

Dr.  Tillotson  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  his  wife  to  the  Methodist  church.  He 
belongs  to  Acme  Lodge  No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M. ; 
Michigan  City  Chapter,  No.  25,  R.  A.  M. ;  Mich¬ 
igan  City  Council,  No.  56,  R.  &  S.  M. ;  Michigan 
City  Commandery,  No.  30,  K.  T. ;  and  Lake 
Michigan  Chapter  No.  98,  O.  E.  S.  All  this 
indicates  his  close  connection  with  Masonry  in 
its  various  branches,  and  to  the  teachings  and 
tenets  of  the  craft  he  is  most  loyal.  In  1902  he 
was  elected  most  excellent  grand  high  priest 
of  the  most  excellent  grand  chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  of  Indiana,  which  office  he  most 
acceptably  filled  until  October,  1903.  He  has 
been  honored  with  the  highest  offices  in  these 
various  bodies  at  different  times ;  and  he  also 
belongs  to  Indiana  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.,  and 
to  Murat  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  Politically 
he  is  a  Democrat  and  has  served  as  coroner  of 


the  county.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  has  been  president  of  the  school  board 
and  was  its  secretary  for  one  term,  the  cause  of 
education  finding  in  him  a  warm  and  helpful 
friend.  In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Michigan  City  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  which  he  was  the  president  from  its  or¬ 
ganization  until  July,  1903.  Aside  from  his 
practice  he  has  some  business  interests,  being  the 
second  vice  president  of  the  Indiana  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  and  the  owner  of  some  good  city 
property.  He  has  a  fine  home  of  his  own  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Washington  streets,  which 
he  built  in  1892.  Honored  and  respected  by  all, 
he  occupies  a  most  enviable  position  in  profes- 
soinal,  business  and  social  circles. 

WILLIAM  H.  HECKER,  who  was  formerly 
identified  with  educational  work,  but  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  a  retired  life  at  Rolling  Prairie,  was  born  in 
Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  2,  1839. 
His  father,  Jesse  Hecker,  was  born  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  reared  and 
married  there.  In  1852  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  locating  in  Kankakee  township,  upon  a 
farm.  There  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  Rolling 
Prairie  in  retirement  from  business  cares.  He 
lived  to  be  seventy-two  years  of  age.  His  father, 
John  Hecker,  was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  Emigrating  to  the 
west,  he  established  his  home  in  Kankakee  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  where  he  died  about  1865. 
The  mother  of  William  H.  Hecker  bore  the 
maiden,  name  of  Abigail  George,  and  she,  too, 
was  born  in  the  Keystone  state,  and  was  of  Ger¬ 
man  lineage.  Her  death  occurred  in  LaPorte 
county  when  she  was  about  seventy-three  years 
of  age.  By  her  marriage  she  became  the  mother 
of  three  children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons: 
Sarah  A.,  who  resides  at  Rolling  Prairie;  Frank¬ 
lin  J.,  a  resident  of  South  Bend ;  and  William  H. 

The  last  named  was  a  youth  of  twelve  years 
when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Indiana,  and 
his  early  education,  which  had  been  acquired  in 
the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  study  in  the  district  schools  of 
Kankakee  township.  His  father  received  as¬ 
sistance  from  him  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm 
until  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Civil  war, 
when,  in  September,  1861,  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  defense  of  the  Union  and  joined 
Company  G  of  the  Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry.  He 
served  as  the  company  bugler  for  about  three 
years,  and  in  1864  he  re-enlisted  in  the  same 
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command  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
sergeant.  His  regiment  was  attached  to  the 
Wetesrn  Army  and  he  received  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  in  November,  1865.  He  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Franklin,  Nashville  and  in  many 
minor  engagements,  and  throughout  the  four 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  army  was  never 
absent  from  any  battle  in  which  his  command 
participated  nor  did  he  receive  a  single  wound  in 
all  that  time. 

When  the  country  no  longer  needed  his  aid 
Mr.  Hecker  returned  to  his  home  in  LaPorte 
county,  and  soon  afterward  became  a  student  in 
Hillsdale  College  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  He 
then  engaged  in  teaching  school,  which  profes¬ 
sion  he  followed  until  1885,  covering  a  period 
of  nineteen  consecutive  years.  He  was  principal 
of  the  school  at  Walkerton  for  one  year,  at  Un¬ 
ion  Mills  for  one  year  and  for  five  years  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  of  Rolling  Prairie. 
He  was  a  most  capable  educator,  imparting 
clearly  and  concisely  to  others  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  acquired  and  under  his  direction  the 
schools  of  which  he  had  charge  made  rapid  and 
satisfactory  advance.  Since  putting  aside  his 
work  in  the  schoolroom  he  has  given  his  time  to 
the  supervision  of  his  business  and  invested  in¬ 
terests,  and  he  makes  his  home  at  Rolling  Prairie. 

Mr.  Hecker  has  been  twice  married.  In  1867 
he  wedded  Miss  Olive  Goit,  who  traveled  life's 
journey  with  him  for  about  eighteen  years,  pass¬ 
ing  away  in  1885.  For  his  second  wife  he 
wedded  Miss  Alzora  Shead.  They  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  attractive  home  in  Rolling  Prairie  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  all  the  homes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  addition  to  his  property  there  he 
owns  land  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  acres  in  Galena  and  Kankakee  town¬ 
ships,  which  he  rents.  In  1891  he  built  his  pres¬ 
ent  residence,  and  is  now  enjoying  a  well  merited 
rest.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  belonging  to  Hathaway 
Post  No.  no,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
commander.  He  has  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  post,  and  also  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  fraternity  at  Rolling  Prairie.  A  stanch 
Republican  through  many  years,  he  has  served 
as  township  trustee  for  several  years,  and  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  citizenship  is  loyal  and  progressive.  He 
is  likewise  a  prominent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  made  liberal  donations 
for  the  erection  of  the  house  of  worship.  He 
has  always  taken  an  active  and  helpful  part  in 
its  work,  and  was  instrumental  to  a  larger  de¬ 
gree  than  any  other  man  in  the  building  of  the 


church.  His  influence  has  ever  been  given  on 
the  side  of  the  right,  justice,  reform  and  im¬ 
provement,  and  his  labors  have  been  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  advancing  the  general  welfare. 

JOHN  N.  McCURDY.  On  the  roster  of 
county  officials  of  LaPorte  county  appears  the 
name  of  John  N.  McCurdy,  who  is  now  filling 
the  position  of  county  recorder  for  a  four  years’ 
term,  and  in  this  incumbency  he  is  proving  him¬ 
self  a  faithful  official,  prompt,  accurate  and  re¬ 
liable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  this  county.  His  birth 
occurred  in  New  Durham  township,  April  7, 
1843,  h*s  parents  being  John  and  Rhoda  (Lucas) 
McCurdy.  His  father  came  from  Ohio  to  La¬ 
Porte  county  about  1834,  and  lived  in 
this  and  in  Porter  and  St.  Joseph  coun¬ 
ties  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  St.  Joseph  county  in  1891. 
He  followed  farming  throughout  his  entire  life, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  when 
he  lived  retired.  A  stanch  Union  man  at  the 
time  of  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  in  i86r 
he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  enlisted  in  the 
Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry,  but  after  six  months'  ser¬ 
vice  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  illness. 
Later  he  re-enlisted  in  Porter  county,  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Twelfth  Indiana  Cavalry,  in 
which  his  son  John  N.  also  enlisted.  He  served 
for  two  years  with  this  command,  and  then  re¬ 
sumed  farming.  His  wife  died  during  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  John  N. 

John  N.  McCurdy  was  reared  upon  his  fath¬ 
er's  farm,  and  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the 
manner  of  most  farmer  lads  of  that  period,  his 
time  being  alternated  between  the  duties  of  the 
schoolroom,  the  pleasures  of  the  playground  and 
the  work  of  the  fields  upon  the  home  farm.  The 
first  very  important  event  which  occurred  to  vary 
the  routine  of  life  for  him  was  his  enlistment  at 
Tassinong,  in  Porter  county,  in  1862,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Company  B,  Sixty-third  Indiana  Infantry, 
from  which  he  was  discharged  about  seven 
months  later  because  of  sickness.  When  he  had 
recovered  his  health  he  again  joined  the  army, 
this  time  as  a  member  of  Company  M,  Twelfth 
Indiana  Cavalry,  being  enrolled  at  Wanatah,  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  the  company  was  organ  izcd. 
He  first  went  to  Michigan  City  and  thence  to 
Kendallville,  and  from  there  the  command  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  front  in  Tennessee,  joining  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Williams  and  was  in  sev¬ 
eral  engagements  in  Tennessee  and  northern 
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Alabama.  After  the  battle  of  Cool  Springs,  Ala¬ 
bama,  the  surgeon  sent  Mr.  McCurdy  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  because  he  had  again  become  ill.  Although 
eager  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician  he  took  lighter  duty,  remaining  as  one 
of  the  force  of  guards  at  Nashville  until  about 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out  at 
Indianapolis,  in  July,  1865. 

Returning  home,  Mr.  McCurdy  located  at 
Wanatah,  LaPorte  county,  where  he  went  into 
business  with  his  brother,  Frank  McCurdy,  who 
was  then  station  agent  for  the  railroad  there. 
They  began  dealing  in  grain  and  general  pro¬ 
duce,  and  after  a  few  years  devoted  to  the  grain 
trade  John  N.  McCurdy  became  a  live-stock 
dealer  at  Wanatah,  in  which  business  relation  he 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  office, 
meeting  with  fair  success  in  his  undertakings, 
and  making  large  purchases  and  sales. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  Mr.  McCurdy 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mima  Lamor- 
eaux,  who  died  January  22,  1873.  His  present 
wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Blanche  C.  Farm¬ 
ington,  and  they  were  married  July  2,  1878. 
They  have  six  children:  Frank,  Louis  N.,  Al¬ 
len  M.,  Joseph  E.,  George  O.  and  Robert  M. 
Socially  Mr.  McCurdy  is  connected  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Patten  Post  No.  179.  In  his  political 
views  he  is  an  earnest  Democrat,  and  in  1898 
was  elected  county  recorder,  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  April  16,  1900,  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  In  this  official  position  he  won 
high  encomiums  by  his  faithful  and  reliable  dis¬ 
charge  of  public  duties.  He  is  to-day  as  true 
and  loyal  to  his  country  and  her  welfare  as  when 
he  followed  the  old  flag  in  the  south  and  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  calls  of  battle. 

REV.  WILLIAM  HARBISON  WILSON, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  is  descended  in  the  paternal  line  from 
Thomas  Wilson,  his  great-great-grandfather, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  a  Puritan  and  came  from 
Scotland  to  America  before  the  Revolutionary 
war,  settling  in  South  Carolina.  His  son,  Rob¬ 
ert  William  Wilson,  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
became  a  large  landowner,  being  the  possessor 
of  what  is  now  the  Vanderbilt  estate  in  Baltimore. 
He  died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  of  which  he  was  not  a  participant.  His  wife* 
Mary  Armstrong,  was  a  niece  of  the  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  under  Washington,  and  her  father 
was  a  captain  in  the  colonial  army.  Their  son, 


Abner  William  Wilson,  the  grandfather  of  Rev. 
Wilson,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  April  7, 
1801,  but  in  an  early  day  removed  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Indiana. 

John  Armstrong  Wilson,  the  father  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Wilson,  was  born  in  Jackson  county, 
Indiana,  May  12,  1840,  where  he  was  reared  in 
the  home  of  Rev.  Mr.  Milligan.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Twenty- fourth 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  his  regiment  being 
later  consolidated  with  the  sixty-seventh,  and  he 
entered  the  service  as  a  first  sergeant.  He  took 
part  in  many  of  the  hard-fought  battles  of  the 
war,  and  at  its  close  received  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  as  a  lieutenant.  When  a  young  man  he 
learned  the  carriage-maker's  trade,  and  a  few 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  located  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  Wilson  married  Mary  Bell, 
a  native  of  Wisconsin  and  a  daughter  of  Chris¬ 
topher  and  Mary  Margaret  (Cassiday)  Bell,  the 
former  a  native  of  England  and  the  latter  of  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  mother, 
Nancy  Adams,  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Ad¬ 
ams,  the  founder  of  Adams  Express  Company. 
Her  grandfather  Adams  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland,  and  surveyed  the  state  of  Ohio  for 
the  government.  Five  children  were  born  to 
John  A.  and  Mary  (Bell)  Wilson,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  three  are  now  living,  William 
H.,  J.  Archie  and  Bessie  C.  The  parents  are 
members  of  the  University  Avenue  Reformed 
church  of  Des  Moines,  and  the  father  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fra¬ 
ternities,  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  His  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

Rev.  William  Harbison  Wilson  was  born  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  2,  1873,  there  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  schools  and  Woodland  College.  He 
left  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  being 
called  to  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Pittsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  a  year  and  a  fialf  later  resigned  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  entering  Baker 
University  in  Kansas.  His  course  in  that  uni¬ 
versity,  however,  was  interrupted  for  a  year  while 
serving  as  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1896,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mae  Blanche  Hooper,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  in  the  year  following  his  mar¬ 
riage  he  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  mathematics 
in  Des  Moines  College.  He  subsequently  enterd 
upon  a  theological  course  in  the  McCormick 
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Theological  Seminary,  of  Chicago,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  May,  1900,  and 
was  then  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Michigan  City,  of  which  he 
is  still  the  pastor. 

JOHN  G.  MATHEWS,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  central  committee  and  now 
serving  in  his  fourth  term  as  deputy  sheriff  of 
LaPorte  county,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  well 
known  pioneers  of  northern  Indiana.  John  G. 
Mathews,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
October  19,  1819,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Michigan  City,  LaPorte  county,  in  1836.  His 
first  employment  was  as  porter  in  the  old  or¬ 
iginal  Lake  House,  and.  afterward  he  was  con¬ 
ductor  on  the  Monon  Railroad  for  twelve  years. 
Two  years  were  then  spent  bn  a  farm  in  Cass 
township,  LaPorte  county,  after  which  he  once 
more  entered  the  employ  of  the  Monon  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  About  a  year  and  a  half  later,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gave  up  railroad  work  for  good,  and 
came  to  the  farm  in  Essex  township,  Porter 
county^  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
his  death  occurring  October  3,  1893.  He  was 
well  known  in  Porter  and  LaPorte  counties,  and 
was  an  upright  and  worthy  man  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  fellows.  His  wife  was  Henrietta 
'Henslin,  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  she  died  April 
9,  1903,  when  sixty-seven  years  old.  They  were 
the  parents  of  six  children,  Alvina,  Amelia,  Lot¬ 
tie,  Dora,  John  G.  and  William  R. 

John  G.  Mathews,  Jr.,  who  is  the  fifth  child 
in  this  family,  was  born  September  13,  1868,  in 
Essex  (now  Morgan)  township,  Porter  county, 
Indiana,  and  remained  there  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old.  In  addition  to  his  education  in 
the  public  schools,  he  attended  school  at  Val¬ 
paraiso.  He  has  been  an  active  and  energetic 
man,  and  has  been  popular  in  his  dealings  with 
men.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
actively  interested  in  local  politics,  and  in  1898 
was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  under  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  and  is  now  holding  the  same  office 
under  Mr.  Craft.  He  has  proved  himself  a  very 
efficient  officer,  and  his  genial  ways  and  popu¬ 
larity  with  all  classes  of  citizens  assure  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  whatever  activity  he  may  engage  in  the 
future.  He  received  his  fourth  appointment  to 
office  on  January  1,  1903.  As  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  central  committee  of  the  county  he 
has  large  responsibility  in  the  safe  and  wise  di¬ 
rection  of  party  affairs,  and  he  has* ’demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice  for  the  place. 

June  3,  1891,  Mr.  Mathews  married  Miss 


Ernestine  Krueger,  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Henrietta  (Long)  Krueger.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews :  Wil¬ 
liam,  Grace  and  Edwin.  The  family  are  esteemed 
residents  of  Wanatah,  and  their  home  is  one  of 
the  delightful  places  for  their  many  friends  to 
congregate  and  spend  an  hour  of  good  cheer. 

CHARLES  G.  POWELL,  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  at  LaPorte,  was  bom  in  Monroe  count}', 
New  York,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1829,  a  son 
of  Isaac  and  Anna  (Heaton)  Powell.  His  fath¬ 
er,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1785,  died  in  La¬ 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  in  August,  1863,  while 
the  mother,  who  was  born  in  1792,  died  in  this 
county  in  August,  1871,  in  her  eightieth  year. 
In  February,  1835,  the  son  Charles  removed  with 
his  parents  from  Monroe  county  to  Cattaraugus 
county,  New  York,  the  family  there  remaining 
until  June,  1837,  when  they  again  sought  a 
change  of  location  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
Erie  coupty,  that  state.  There  they  remained 
until  August,  1840,  when  they  again  moved. 
Coming  west  they  located  in  Clinton  township, 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  thus  making  their  son  a 
citizen  of  the  county  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
for  sixty-three  years  this  has  continued  his  home. 

The  early  educational  advantages  of  Charles 
G.  Powell  were  such  as  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  and  Indiana  afforded  during  the  years 
of  his  boyhood,  and  his  literary  and  journalistic 
career  was  begun  by  writing  for  the  papers  when 
quite  young.  As  early  as  1854  he  wrote,  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  Indianapolis  papers,  during  the  ex¬ 
citement  consequent  upon  the  agitation  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  question.  This  correspon¬ 
dence  gave  him  a  free  hold  upon  his  pen  and 
confidence  in  its  ultimate  power.  In  November. 
1856,  he  assumed  the  control  of  the  Westville 
Herald,  from  which  period  until  now  his  life  is 
sketched  in  giving  the  outline  of  the  papers  with 
which  he  has  been  connected. 

Mr.  Powell  is  of  strong  Republican  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  politics,  and  his  papers  have  always 
defended  its  principles.  He  has  maintained  the 
confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  affiliated, 
and  twice  have  the  Republicans  sent  him  to  the 
national  convention,  first  to  the  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1868  and  second  to  the  one  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1872,  at  both  of  which  General 
U.  S.  Grant  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  for 
president.  He  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Northern  Indiana  Editorial  Association  for 
four  years,  from  1872  to  1876,  was  postmaster 
of  the  city  of  LaPorte  from  1877  until  1882,  and 
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for  nearly  twelve  years  after  retiring  from  the 
postmastership  Mr.  Powell  held  an  official  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  pension  office  at  Washington.  While 
there  he  wrote  regularly  for  Indiana  papers.  Re¬ 
turning  to  this  city  in  1894,  he  established  the 
Republican ,  which  he  has  since  conducted. 

MARTIN  PASH,  one  of  the  very  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  of  Wanatah,  and  well  known  there  both 
on  account  of  his  good  citizenship  and  because 
of  his  handiwork  which  is  in  so  many  of  the 
buildings  of  this  town,  was  born  in  Austria,  No¬ 
vember  11,  1841.  He  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  coming  at  once  to  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  where  at  this  early  age  he  began  to  earn  his 
daily  bread.  He  worked  for  a  butcher  by  the 
name  of  Heggin  for  two  years,  and  in  1854  came 
to  Cass  township  and  for  the  next  three  years 
was  principally  engaged  in  driving  six  yoke  of 
oxen  to  a  plow,  breaking  up  the  prairie  for  culti¬ 
vation.  This  was  not  easy  work,  but 
he  was  of  that  vigorous  type  which  has 
the  strength  of  manhood  in  boyhood,  and 
he  waxed  sinewy  and  large  at  the  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  gained  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
employed  by  Joseph  Unruh  to  farm  the  latter's 
land,  and  remained  with  him  for  ten  years.  Mr. 
Pash  then  gave  up  farming  as  an  occupation  and 
learned  the  trade  of  brick  and  stone  mason,  and 
for  the  following  thirty-six  years  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  engaged  in  that  business  in  Wanatah.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  locate  where  the  town  now 
is,  and  the  foundations  for  many  of  the  early 
as  well  as  later  buildings  are  the  work  of  his 
skilled  hands.  He  has  always  been  known  for 
his  efficient  work,  and  men  have  come  to  rely  on 
him  when  they  wish  a  first-class  piece  of  stone  or 
brick  work.  A  man  engaged  in  a  trade  must  be 
skillful  and  thorough  in  order  to  retain  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pash  has  been  in 
constant  demand  in  his  neighborhood  for  over 
thirty-five  years  is  the  highest  testimonial  that 
could  given  to  the  regard  his  fellow  citizens  en¬ 
tertain  for  him. 

Mr.  Pash  has  been  married  twice,  tKe  first 
time  in  March,  1866,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Bryant, 
a  native  of  Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county. 
She  died  November  25,  1893,  having  been  the 
mother  of  one  son,  Loran  N.,  who  is  now  at 
home.  April  16,  1895,  Mr.  Pash  married  Martha 
Hundt,  who  was  born  in  Germany.  One  son 
was  born  of  this  union,  Richard  M. 

Mr.  Pash  as  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  the 
county  has  been  identified  with  much  of  its  sub¬ 


stantial  progress.  He  is  a  stanch  Democrat  and 
has  been  an  intelligent  voter  for  forty  years. 
He  is  also  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause,  and  has  worked  zealously  for  *  pro¬ 
hibition  both  locally  and  nationally.  He  served 
as  trustee  of  Cass  township  for  five  years  and 
three  months,  and  in  that  capacity  as  well  in 
many  other  ways  has  done  all  in  his  power  for 
the  advancement  of  the  material,  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  the  community.  He  is  an  attendant 
at  the  services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

PETER  FUDENSKI,  who  is  the  pioneer 
merchant  of  the  thriving  town  of  Wanatah,  and 
during  his  residence  there  of  a  third  of  a  century 
has  been  instrumental  in  many  ways  in  building 
up  and  improving  the  village,  was  bom  in  Prus¬ 
sian  Germany,  June  28,  1829.  He  spent  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  his  life  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  attended  school  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
the  age  required  by  law,  and  then  learned,  after 
the  thorough  fashion  of  the  old  country,  the  trade 
of  nail-maker.  He  followed  this  occupation  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
fatherland. 

Mr.  Fudenski  came  to  America  in  1850,  and 
located  at  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  learned 
stove  moulding  and  engaged  in  that  trade  until 
January,  1855.  For  the  next  fourteen  years  Mr. 
Fudenski  had  an  adventurous  life  in  the  far  west, 
in  the  romantic  and  thrilling  scenes  of  mining 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  went  by  way  of  Grey- 
town  whence  he  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  from 
there  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco.  He  at  once 
went  to  the  mines,  where  he  remained  until  June, 
1858,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Fraser  river  excite¬ 
ment  in  British  Columbia  he  followed  the  rush 
and  was  there  until  1869.  In  the  latter  year  he 
came  across  the  continent  to  Chicago,  and  thence 
to  Cass  township,  LaPorte  county,  where  he 
bought  a  farm  and  was  engaged  in  the  quiet  pur¬ 
suit  of  agriculture  for  four  years.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  prime  of  life,  and  from  the  years  of 
excitement  and  constant  movement  he  welcomed 
a  settled  occupation  in  the  beautiful  country  of 
northern  Indiana.  In  1873  he  sold  his  farm  and 
opened  up  a  general  store  in  the  village  of  Wana¬ 
tah,  erecting  his  own  store  building,  and  during 
the  thirty  succeeding  years  he  has  been  prosper¬ 
ous  and  has  enjoyed  an  ever  increasing  trade  with 
the  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  Fudenski  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss 
Magdelana  Casmienkiewicz,  who  is  also  a  native 
of  Prussia.  The  following  children  have  been 
born  to  them :  Felix,  John,  Charles  and  Mary. 
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Mr.  Fudenski  has  always  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  progressive  men  of  this  county,  and 
has  performed  a  good  citizen's  part  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  his  community.  He  held  the 
office  of  trustee  of  Cass  township  for  many  years, 
and  was  postmaster  of  Wanatah  for  four  years, 
proving  in  public  and  private  life  his  integrity 
and  solid  ability. 

MRS.  SUSAN  C.  STONER,  who  resides  in 
Rolling  Prairie,  was  born  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1838.  Her  father,  Joseph  Rynearson,  was  like¬ 
wise  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state,  while  his 
father,  Rynear  Rynearson,  was  a  native  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world, 
he  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  in  that  state 
that  Joseph  Rynearson  was  reared  and  married, 
his  home  being  in  Northumberland  county.  There 
he  carried  on  blacksmithing  business  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  or  until  1848,  when  he  came  to  La- 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  locating  in  Kankakee 
township,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and 
improved  and  developed  a  farm,  making  his  home 
thereon  until  his  life's  labors  were  ended  in  death 
when  he  was  seventy-one  years  of  age.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  his 
political  faith  was  a  Democrat.  Widely  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  and  influential  farmers  of 
the  community,  he  enjoyed  the  regard  and  re¬ 
spect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  was  classed 
among  the  substantial  residents  of  this  part  of 
the  state.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Webster, 
also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  her  hus¬ 
band  she  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1848.  For 
twenty  years  she  survived  him,  and  passed  away 
at  the  very  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Abram  Webster,  a  native  of 
England,  who  together  with  three  of  his  sisters 
was  captured  by  the  Indians  when  the  family  re¬ 
sided  in  Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  taken  to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  where 
they  were  held  as  captives  for  seven  years. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rynearson,  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  Mrs.  Stoner,  twelve  children  were  born, 
and  all  reached  manhood  or  womanhood,  while 
nine  are  still  living.  The  family  record  is  as 
follows:  Ann,  now  deceased;  Rebecca,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Miller,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  La¬ 
Porte  county;  Lemuel,  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
Washington;  Abraham,  who  has  passed  away; 
Elenora,  the  wife  of  John  Kisstead :  John,  who  is 
living  in  LaGrande,  Oregon ;  David,  of  Kankakee 
township;  Mrs.  Stoner;  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of 
Perry  A.  Derr,  of  Oregon;  Julia,  the  wife  of 


William  P.  Hamilton,  of  Constantine,  Michigan; 
William,  who  is  living  in  LaGrande,  Oregon ;  and 
Josephine,  who  died  in  California. 

Mrs.  Stoner  is  the  eighth  child  and  fourth 
daughter  in  the  family,  and  was  a  maiden  pf 
about  ten  summers  when  brought  by  her  parents 
to  LaPorte  county.  She  pursued  her  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Byron,  and  in  early 
womanhood  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  P. 
Darrow,  the  wedding  being  celebrated  in  1863. 
He  was  born  in  Bristol,  Connecticut,  and  came  to 
LaPorte  county  about  1843,  settling  in  Kanka¬ 
kee  township.  There  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  his  death.  By  this  marriage  there 
were  born  two  children :  Anna,  now  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Grove,  who  is  living  in  North  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana  ;  and  Lemuel  Darrow,  who  is  a  prominent  at¬ 
torney  of  LaPorte  and  the  mayor  of  that  city.  In 
1886  Mrs.  Darrow  became  the  wife  of  David 
Stoner,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1803  and  came  to 
LaPorte  count  in  1832,  being  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  died  in  1893. 
His  first  wife  had  borne  the  maiden  name  of 
Margaret  Shelby  and  had  died  in  1871,  and  by 
that  marriage  there  were  seven  children:  David, 
Sarah,  Catharine,  Jacob,  Lovina,  Henry  and 
Mary  Ann. 

Mrs.  Stoner  has  lived  in  Kankakee  township 
for  about  fifty-five  years,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  county.  She  owns  here  a  fine 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres,  and 
the  rental  from  this  place  supplies  her  with  all 
the  necessities  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
She  holds  membership  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  has  long  been  a  witness  of  progress 
and  improvement  here,  her  mind  bearing  the  im¬ 
press  of  many  of  the  historic  annals  of  this  section 
of  the  state. 

CLAYTON  S.  GOODWIN,  a  well  known 
farmer  of  Clinton  township,  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war  and  bears  an  honorable  record  for 
brave  service  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  union, 
and  likewise  in  the  paths  of  peace  has  won  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  through  the  sterling  qualities 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  good  citizen. 

His  parents,  Dr.  John  M.  and  Sarah  (Biggs) 
Goodwin,  were  natives  of  New  York,  the  former 
born  at  Cuba  Lake,  June  5,  1812,  and  the  latter 
at  Lodi,  January  1,  1819.  He  was  a  physician 
and  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  community.  In 
his  familv  were  four  children :  Anna  Louise, 
who  was  born  in  1841  and  died  in  1894:  Clayton 
S. ;  William  H.,  born  in  1846;  and  Elizabeth 
P.,  born  in  1850. 
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Clayton  S.  Goodwin  was  born  in  Aurora,  Illi¬ 
nois,  July  15,  1844.  He  spent  the  first  four  years 
of  his  life  in  Illinois,  and  then  went  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  New  York,  where  he  began  his  education ; 
the  family  came  to  La  Porte  county  in  1856,  and 
his  education  was  completed  in  the  schools  of 
Westville.  When  the  country  became  involved 
in  Civil  war  lie  manifested  his  patriotism  by  en¬ 
listing,  in  July,  1862,  in  the  Seventy-third  Indi¬ 
ana  Volunteer  Infantry,  at  Michigan  City.  He 
took  part  in  a  number  of  engagements,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  river.  On  Colonel  Stuart's  raid 
all  the  officer’s  of  his  regiment  were  taken  pris¬ 
oner's  and  the  privates  were  sent  to  Indianapolis 
and  exchanged,  and  there  Mr.  Goodwin  received 
his  discharge  in  August,  1863.  On  his  return 
home  he  resumed  the  quiet  duties  of  farm  life, 
and  has  since  been  carrying  on  that  occupation 
with  good  success.  He  has  an  excellent  place 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  in  1894  he 
erected  his  beautiful  country  residence,  which 
is  a  credit  to  the  community.  He  and  his  wife 
began  their  married  life  in  Pine  township,  Por¬ 
ter  county,  and  in  that  place  he  was  justice  of 
the  peace  for  two  years. 

April  20,  1868,  Mr.  Goodwin  married  Miss 
Jennie  Pinney,  who  was  born  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship,  April  20, 1850,  and  their  marriage  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  her  father’s  farm.  She  was  reared 
and  educated  in  LaPorte  county,  where  her  father 
was  a  successful  farmer.  Her  parents,  Horace 
and  Angeiine  (Haskell)  Pinney,  were  natives 
of  Ohio,  and  the  former  was  a  pioneer  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  where  he  became  prosperous,  al¬ 
though  he  began  as  a  poor  man.  He  was  a  Jack- 
son  Democrat,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Baptist  church.  They  were  the  parents 
of  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  eight  of  whom 
are  living,  three  in  Indiana.  One  of  Mrs.  Good¬ 
will's  brothers.  Jay  Pinney,  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Macksville,  Kansas ;  Erastus  is  a  con¬ 
ductor  on  a  railroad  in  New  Mexico;  Emma, 
who  for  seven  years  was  a  missionary  in  India 
for  the  Baptist  Association,  is  now  a  teacher  near 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Loie  is  matron  in 
the  Methodist  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

The  following  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Goodwin:  Cora  A.,  born  April  12, 
1869,  was  educated  in  the  normal  school  at  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  was  a  teacher  in  LaPorte  county, 
but  is  now  the  wife  of  William  N.  Osborn,  a  far¬ 
mer  and  stock-raiser  of  Clinton  tow  nship ;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.,  bom  May  18,  1871,  received  an  education 
in  the  public  schools,  married  Miss  Cora  Camp¬ 


bell,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  and  is  a 
prosperous  farmer  in  Porter  county;  one  child 
died  in  infancy;  Herman,  born  November  10, 
1874,  was  also  a  teacher  in  LaPorte  county,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  normal  training  at  Valparaiso ;  Eddie 
K.,  born  December  30,  1876,  died  January  19, 
1878;  Clayton  E.,  born  December  10,  1878,  took 
a  course  in  pharmacy  in  Valparaiso  and  is  now 
located  in  Mentone,  Indiana ;  Frank  E.,  born  No¬ 
vember  15,  1880,  took  the  commercial  course  at 
Valparaiso,  and  was  run  over  by  the  cars  near 
Nevada,  Ohio,  December  5,  1902,  while  holding 
a  position  as  fireman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  ;  Jennie  Estella,  born  July  9,  1883,  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  higher  branches  at  Valparaiso  and 
in  music,  and  is  now  teacher  for  the  second  year 
in  her  home  district ;  Arthur  L.,  born  November 
14,  1886,  has  finished  the  eleventh  grade  in  the 
Wanatah  high  school;  and  Leland  Glen,  born 
July  8,  1892,  is  in  the  fifth  grade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Wanatah,  and  he  is  a  trus¬ 
tee.  He  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  is  a  member  of  Chaplain  Brown  Post  No. 
106,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Valparaiso.  He  receives  and 
merits  the  high  regard  of  the  entire  community 
in  which  he  makes  his  home,  and  has  friends 
wherever  he  goes. 

REV.  J.  G.  HOCH,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
St.  John’s  church  at  Michigan  City,  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  February  17,  1837,  a 
son  of  Frederick  and  Christina  Hoch,  also  natives 
of  the  fatherland. 

Rev.  John  G.  Hoch  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Germany,  and  in  a  special  mission  house  at 
Basel,  Switzerland,  was  prepared  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  Africa.  He  journeyed  to  that  country 
in  February,  1863,  there  remaining  until  June, 

1870,  wdien  he  returned  to  Germany  on  account 
of  failing  health.  During  the  thirteen  months 
spent  there  the  Franco-Prussian  war  took  place. 
He  also  spent  one  week  in  France,  and  during 
that  time  war  was  declared,  and  the  freight  ves¬ 
sel  on  which  his  goods  were  shipped  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  French  government.  In  September, 

1871,  Rev.  Hoch  came  to  America  and  settled 
at  New  Buffalo,  Michigan,  but,  his  health  still 
being  poor,  he  went  to  Port  Huron,  that  state, 
where  he  regained  his  strength  and  had  charge 
of  St.  John’s  church.  From -that  point  he  went 
to  Niles,  Michigan,  and  there  preached  the  gospel 
for  seven  years.  In  1881  he  came  to  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  and  took  charge  of  St.  John’s 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  of  which  he  has 
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been  the  pastor  continuously  to  the  present  time. 
His  church  now  numbers  five  hundred  and  thirty 
families.  Rev.  Hoch  is  independent  in  his  po¬ 
litical  affiliations. 

THOMAS  CONLON,  the  owner  and  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  fine  farm  in  sections  14  and  23  in  Clin¬ 
ton  township,  has  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte 
county  for  over  fifty  years,  and  his  name  is  in- 
seperably  connected  with  its  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.  His  thoroughly  American  spirit  and  great 
energy  have  enabled  him  to  mount  from  a  lowly 
position  to  one  of  affluence,  and  his  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  in  business  affairs  are  a  fine  sense  of 
order  and  complete  system  and  the  habit  of  giv¬ 
ing  careful  attention  to  details,  without  which 
succes  in  any  undertaking  is  never  an  assured 
fact. 

Michael  and  Mary  (Glancy)  Conlon,  his  par¬ 
ents,  were  natives  of  county  Roscommon,  Ire¬ 
land,  the  former  born  in  1822  and  the  latter  in 
1825.  In  1853  the  family  emigrated  to  America, 
coming  at  once  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  where 
these  worthy  people  spent  their  remaining  days, 
Michael  Conlon  passing  away  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship  in  1894,  and  his  wife  in  1896.  He  followed 
railroading  during  most  of  his  residence  in 
America. 

The  following  children  were  born  to  Michael 
and  Mary  Conlon :  Elizabeth,  born  in  Ireland  in 
1845,  is  now  the  wife  of  Thomas  Garwood,  a 
farmer  of  Clinton  township,  LaPorte  county; 
Thomas;  Jane,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1849,  is  now 
the  wife  of  David  Hannon,  a  farmer  of  New 
Durham  township;  Michael,  who  was  born  on 
the  ocean  while  his  parents  were  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1853,  died  in  Clinton  township  in  1886; 
Bernard,  born  in  LaPorte  county  in  1856;  Fran¬ 
ces,  born  in  LaPorte  *  county  in  1858,  married 
Patrick  Conry,  a  resident  of  Scipio  township; 
and  Mary,  who  was  born  in  this  county  in  i860 
and  died  in  1882. 

Thomas  Conlon  was  born  in  county  Ros¬ 
common,  Ireland,  July  9,  1847,  and  as  he  was  but 
six  years  old  when  he  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  most  of  his  education  was 
received  in  the  local  schools.  On  start¬ 
ing  out  in  life  for  himself  he  worked  on  a 
farm  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  later  at 
seven  dollars  per  month.  He  continued  this  wage 
work  until  1873,  when  he  commenced  farming 
for  himself  upon  rented  land.  In  1880,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  his  brother  Bernard,  he  bought  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  but  sold  it  the  same 
year,  and  subsequently  bought  the  two  hundred 


and  twenty  acres  in  Clinton  township  where  he 
now  lives.  He  has  steadily  prospered  in  his  op¬ 
erations,  and  now  owns  three  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  locality.  In 
1903  he  remodeled  his  beautiful  residence,  which 
is  furnace-heated  and  furinshed  tastefully  and 
with  the  comforts  of  which  made  country  life 
ideal.  He  also  has  the  very  best  of  farm  build¬ 
ings,  and  it  all  stands  as  a  glowing  testimonial 
of  the  thrift,  enterprise  and  good  business  judg¬ 
ment  which  have  made  him  a  prosperous  man 
from  the  poor  youth  who  started  out  to  work  for 
others  many  years  ago. 

As  a  principal  factor  in  this  successful  out¬ 
come  of  life's  labors  Mr.  Conlon  does  not  fail  to 
include  his  estimable  wife,  who  stood  by  him 
in  all  his  efforts  and  has  been  the  needed  comple¬ 
ment  by  which  his  life  and  work  were  perfected. 
June  17,  1880,  he  was  married  in  Clinton  town¬ 
ship  to  Miss  Marguerite  Condon,  who  was  bom 
in  that  township,  September  5,  1851,  a  daughter 
of  David  and  Catherine  (Regan)  Condon,  three 
of  whose  children  are  living  besides  Mrs.  Con¬ 
lon,  namely:  Nellie,  the  wife  of  George  Bergen, 
an  engineer  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  -and  a 
resident  of  Blue  Island,  Illinois;  Nora,  the  wife 
of  John  Dalton,  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Seward 
county,  Nebraska,  and  they  have  five  children: 
David  W.,  a  farmer  of  Clinton  township.  Mrs. 
Conlon  was  confirmed  in  the  Catholic  church, 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at 
St.  Rose  Academy  in  LaPorte. 

Three  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conlon:  Agnes  D.,  bom  June  15,  1884,  is  fit¬ 
ting  herself  for  a  teacher,  having  spent  two  years 
in  St.  Rose  Academy,  and  perfected  herself  in 
instrumental  music;  May  K.,  bom  January  10, 
1886,  has  attended  St.  Rose  Academy  for  one 
year  and  is  now  taking  special  work  in  the  high 
school  at  Union  Mills ;  and  Charles  S.,  bom  April 
17,  1887,  is  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school.  The 
family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church 
of  the  Precious  Blood  at  Wanatah,  and  Mrs. 
Conlon  is  a  member  of  the  sodality.  Mr.  Con¬ 
lon  is  identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  and, 
so  far  as  his  extensive  business  interests  allow, 
takes  part  in  public  affairs. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  C.  NOE,  who  has 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  educational  work  and 
is  now  principal  of  the  commercial  department 
in  the  LaPorte  high  school,  was  bom  in  Jones- 
ville,  Michigan,  November  9,  1839.  His  father, 
Jacob  Noe,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  bom  in 
1809,  near  the  French  border.  The  family  came 
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originally  from  Switzerland,  and  one  branch  of 
it  was  German  and  another  French,  Professor 
Noe  being  descended  from  the  former.  Jacob 
Noe’s  birthplace  was  in  a  region  made  historic 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  he  related  many 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  those  wars 
and  other  historic  events  of  his  native  country. 
His  eldest  brother  was  a  soldier  in  Napoleon’s 
army  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
In  his  native  country  Jacob  Noe  learned  the 
miller’s  trade,  and  upon  coming  to  America  in 
1827  worked  at  his  trade  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  he  continued  to  live  until  1835, 
when  he  emigrated  to  Jonesville,  Michigan. 
There  he  decided  to  turn  his  attention  to  farm¬ 
ing,  and  accordingly  took  up  a  tract  of  land, 
which  he  cultivated  and  improved,  meeting  with 
excellent  success  in  his  new  undertaking.  He 
continued  to  carry  on  agricultural  pursuits  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  spent  his 
remaining  days  in  Michigan,  passing  away  in 
1880.  In  early  manhood  he  married  Clarissa 
Drake,  who  was  born  in  New  England  and  came 
of  an  old  Puritan  family.  Direct  descendants 
of  her  ancestors  still  live  on  the  old  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  they  secured  on  entering  that 
colony  with  Roger  Williams,  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  him  from  England.  Mrs.  Noe 
passed  away  in  1896,  being  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Amid  the  environments  of  farm  life  Profes¬ 
sor  Noe  spent  his  youth,  and  his  early  educational 
privileges  were  supplemented  by  a  course  in  the 
Jonesville  high  school,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated.  He  was  also  graduated  from  Hillsdale 
College,  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  with  the  class 
of  i860,  this  being  the  first  class  to  complete  the 
classical  course  in  that  institution.  After  his 
graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he 
w*as  for  two  years  in  the  naval  service,  in  the 
quartermaster’s  department  on  the  steamer  J.  B. 
Adams,  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Following  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  entered  the  railway  service, 
and  after  learning  telegraphy  was  rapidly  pro¬ 
moted  until  he  became  train  dispatcher  for  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad.  He  was  holding  that 
position  in  Chicago  when  the  great  fire  of  1871 
occurred,  at  which  time  the  division  headquarters 
were  removed  to  LaPorte,  and  Mr.  Noe  remained 
as  train  dispatcher  for  six  years.  He  afterward 
served  for  nine  years  in  the  same  capacity  on 
the  southern  Kansas  division  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  at  Ottawa  and  Chanute,  following 
which  he  returned  to  LaPorte  and  for  about  six 


years  conducted  a  business  college  here.  He  was 
then  offered  a  good  position  in  the  LaPorte  pub- 
lis  schools,  with  which  he  has  since  been  con¬ 
nected.  He  is  principal  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  high  school,  and  also  superin¬ 
tendent  of  penmanship  for  the  entire  public 
school  system  of  the  city.  Under  his  direction 
the  commercial  department  has  made  rapid  and 
satisfactory  advance,  the  course  of  instruction 
being  thorough  and  accurate,  thus  well  qualify¬ 
ing  the  students  for  the  work  of  the  business 
world. 

Professor  Noe  ranks  very  high  in  Masonic 
circles.  It  is  said  that  he  is  more  familiar  and 
has  a  more  practical  working  knowledge  of  Free¬ 
masonry  than  any  other  member  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  and  he  is  considered  such  an  authority 
that  he  is  always  called  upon  to  assist  in  cere¬ 
monial  work  and  on  other  occasions  where 
actual  knowledge  is  required.  He  has  taken  all 
his  degrees  from  the  third  to  the  Knight  Templar 
in  LaPorte,  having  been  raised  in  the  blue  lodge 
in  1876,  while  in  1880  he  became  connected  with 
Chivalric  Masonry.  His  duties  in  connection 
with  the  fraternity  are  quite  important,  for  he 
is  secretary  for  all  the  lodges  in  LaPorte,  in¬ 
cluding  the  blue  lodge,  chapter,  council  and  com- 
mandery. 

Professor  Noe  was  married  in  Rome 
City,  Indiana,  to  Miss  Mary  Dixon,  a  native  of 
England,  and  they  now  have  six  children:  Mrs. 
Mary  Fitzpatrick;  Clara;  Carroll,  who  is  train 
dispatcher  at  St.  Paul ;  and  Fannie,  Georgia  and 
Zayda,  at  home.  The  children  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  excellent  educational  privileges,  and 
the  youngest  daughter  is  now  a  student  in  the 
Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  family 
occupy  a  very  enviable  position  in  social  circles, 
where  true  worth  and  intelligence  are  received  as 
the  passports  into  good  society,  the  hospitality  of 
the  best  homes  of  LaPorte  being  freely  accorded 
them. 

JOHN  D.  STONER  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  successful  farmers  of  Westville, 
where  he  owns  and  operates  a  valuable  and  well 
improved  farm  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
His  possessions  have  all  been  acquired  through 
his  own  efforts,  and  as  the  result  of  his  endeavor 
he  has  won  a  place  among  the  substantial  citizens 
of  his  adopted  county. 

Mr.  Stoner  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1830,  and  is  a  son  of 
John  and  Catharine  (Kniff)  Stoner,  both  natives 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  born  in  1806,  the  lat- 
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ter  in  1809.  At  an  early  day  they  removed  to 
Shelby  county,  Ohio,  and  they  became  the  par¬ 
ents  of  nine  children,  namely:  Daniel;  David, 
deceased;  Mary,  who  wedded  Jackson  Cane,  of 
Shelby  county,  Ohio,  and  is  now  deceased;  John 
D. ;  Lucinda,  deceased ;  Catharine,  who  married 
John  Clawson  and  died  in  Noble  county ;  Samuel, 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Jane,  also  deceased. 

In  the  state  of  his  nativity  John  D.  Stoner 
was  reared  and  educated  in  much  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  boys  of  his  day,  and  he  continued  to  make 
his  home  there  until  1852,  when  he  came  to  La- 
Porte  county,  Indiana.  Two  years  later  he  was 
married  in  Clinton  township,  February  23,  1854, 
to  Miss  Martha  E.  Snavley,  who  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  Virginia,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1830.  Mrs.  Stoner’s  grandfather,  John 
Snavley,  came  from  Germany  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  and  was  hostler  for  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  continental  forces.  Mrs.  Stoner’s 
mother’s  brother,  William  Eahart,  was  also  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Mrs.  Stoner  has  spun 
and  woven  cloth  from  the  wheel,  and  Mr.  Stoner 
has  swung  the  old  four-fingered  cradle  from 
morn  till  night,  and  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
still  earlier  sickle  for  harvesting  grain.  He  has 
also  used  the  crude  implements  for  braking  and 
scutching  the  flax  ready  to  spin  into  thread  for 
cloth.  When  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
LaPorte  county  there  was  only  one  railroad 
through  it,  while  there  are  now  many  trunk  and 
branch  lines  passing  through  in  every  direction. 

For  about  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  this 
county  Mr.  Stoner  was  engaged  in  farming  upon 
rented  land.  His  first  purchase  of  land,  eighty 
acres,  was  made  in  Clinton  township  about  1857, 
and  it  was  only  partially  improved  and  had  no 
dwelling  house.  He  has  since  prospered,  being 
able  to  add  to  his  property  from  time  to  time 
until  he  now  has  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  rich  and  arable  land  under  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  His  success  in  life  is  due  entirely  to 
his  own  industry,  enterprise  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  he  well  deserves  the  prosperity  that  has 
come  to  him,  for  he  is  upright  and  honorable  in 
all  his  dealings.  He  is  a  Jackson  Democrat,  and 
cast  his  first  vote  for  James  K.  Polk. 

LOUIS  SCHUMM,  Sr.  The  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  man’s  life  form  the  most  important  chap¬ 
ter  in  his  history,  and  when  his  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  along  legitimate  lines  and  result  in  the 
attainment  of  success  he  is  certainly  worthy  of 
distinction.  Such  a  career  is  of  value  to  the 
community  with  which  the  man  is  associated, 


adding  to  the  sum  total  of  commercial  or  indus¬ 
trial  activity,  whereon  depends  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  every  town  and  city.  For  thirtv- 
five  years  Louis  Schumm,  Sr.,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  sash  and  doors  in  La- 
porte,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  now  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  Sash  &  Door  Company,  and  of  which  he  is 
the  treasurer  and  manager. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Schumm  was  bom  in 
Van  Wert  county,  in  1840,  a  son  of  George  and 
Maria  (Pflueger)  Schumm,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Germany.  The  father,  who  was  bom 
in  Wurtemberg,  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1833,  settling  first  in  Holmes  county,  Ohio, 
whence  he  removed  to  Van  Wert  county  in  1838. 
There  he  died  in  1871,  after  having  devoted  his 
active  life  to  farm  work.  His  wife  also  passed 
away  on  the  old  homestead  in  Van  Wert  county, 
her  death  occurring  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

Upon  his  father’s  farm  Louis  Schumm  was 
reared,  and  lived  there  until  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  In  1863  he  came  to  LaPorte.  Here  with 
August  Backhaus  as  a  partner  he  engaged  in  the 
furniture  business,  and  in  1868  they  established 
the  sash  and  door  factory  which  is  now'  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  name  of  the  LaPorte  Sash  & 
Door  Company.  For  thirty-five  years  Mr. 
Schumm  has  been  actively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  this  enterprise,  and  its  expansion  and 
profitable  conduct  is  largely  due  to  his  labors  and 
capable  management.  For  thirty-six  years  he 
was  in  partnership  wdth  Mr.  Backhaus,  the  rela¬ 
tion  proving  mutually  pleasant  and  profitable. 
In  1873  their  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  causing 
a  total  loss,  and  thus  was  swept  away  Mr. 
Schumm’s  entire  savings  for  nine  years.  Such 
an  event  would  have  utterly  discouraged  many  a 
man  of  less  resolute  spirit,  but  writh  character¬ 
istic  energy  and  determination  he  set  to  work  to 
retrieve  his  lost  possession,  and  was  soon  once 
more  even  with  the  world,  and  as  the  years  have 
advanced  he  has  gained  a  place  among  the  sub¬ 
stantial  manufacturers  of  the  city.  In  1900  the 
business  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
LaPorte  Sash  &  Door  Company,  Mr.  Backhaus 
then  retiring  while  E.  F.  Michael  became  the 
president  and  Mr.  Schumm  treasurer  and  mana¬ 
ger.  Since  then  the  plant  has  been  largely  in¬ 
creased  and  the  output  is  proportionately  great. 
This  is  now  one  of  the  extensive  industries  of* 
the  city,  furnishing  employment  to  many  work¬ 
men  and  placing  much  money  in  circulation,  so 
that  it  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  general  prosper¬ 
ity  as  well  as  to  the  individual  stockholders.  Mr. 
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Schumm  is  also  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the 
J.  Street  Milling  Company,  of  which  his  former 
partner,  Mr.  Backhaus,  is  the  president. 

In  LaPorte  Mr.  Schumm  wedded  Miss  Mina 
Domke,  and  they  have  two  children,  Louis  and 
Rosa.  In  the  city  the  family  are  well  known,  and 
because  of  their  many  excellent  traits  of  heart 
and  mind  have  become  endeared  to  many  friends. 
They  hold  membership  in  the  German  Lutheran 
church,  contribute  generously  to  its  support,  and 
Mr.  Schumm  is  now  its  treasurer  and  one  of  its 
trustees.  For  nineteen  years  he  has  been  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  as  an  official  of  the  city,  serving  for  ten 
years  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  the 
fifth  ward  and  for  nine  years  as  a  trustee  of  the 
city  waterworks.  In  office  and  as  a  private  citi¬ 
zen,  he  has  ever  been  a  co-operant  factor  in 
movements  for  the  general  good,  and  LaPorte 
has  profited  by  his  labors  in  her  behalf  and  hon¬ 
ors  him  as  one  of  her  leading  business  men  and 
valued  citizens. 

OLIVER  B.  BAILEY,  who  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  LaPorte  county's  residents,  and  has  had 
an  honorable  and  successful  career  as  business 
man  and  public-spirited  citizen,  is  of  good  Welsh 
stock,  and  his  great-grandfathers  on  both  sides 
came  from  Wales  and  fought  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war.  Ziba  and  Sophronia  (Peck)  Bailey, 
his  parents,  were  both  born  in  New  York  state, 
and  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1835.  The  former 
was  a  carpented,  and  assisted  in  constructing  the 
first  frame  building  in  LaPorte  county.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  farmer,  and 
he  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Kankakee  river, 
on  his  farm,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His 
wife  died  in  early  life.  They  were  the  parents 
of  five  children. 

Oliver  B.  Bailey  was  the  second  child  and  was 
born  in  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  October 
5,  1833,  so  that  he  was  but  two  years  old  when 
he  came  to  LaPorte  county.  His  youth  was 
passed  for  the  most  part  on  the  farm,  and  he 
attended  the  schools  of  LaPorte  county,  the  old 
schoolhouse  standing  on  the  road  between  La¬ 
Porte  and  Kingsbury.  He  remained  at  home 
with  his  father  until  after  his  marriage,  in  1855, 
when  he  rented  a  farm  near  Rolling  Prairie  of 
Samuel  Webster,  where  he  carried  on  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  for  two  and  a  half  years.  For 
the  following  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  sawmill  business  near  Michigan 
City,  and  then  moved  to  Pleasant  township  and 
farmed  for  three  years.  For  the  following  fif¬ 
teen  years  Mr.  Bailey  made  his  residence  in  Por¬ 


ter  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
was  an  influential  citizen  until  1888,  when  he 
located  permanently  in  Wanatah.  He  began 
business  as  a  dealer  in  hay,  and  has  since  gone 
into  the  grain  trade,  in  which  two  lines  he  has 
prospered.  He  has  the  tact  and  sagacity  of  the 
true  business  man,  and  his  business  has  steadily 
increased  from  the  beginning.  He  now  has  as 
partners  his  son  Stephen  ana  Clark  Bunnell,  the 
latter  at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  high 
school.  The  firm  is  known  as  Bailey,  Bun¬ 
nell  &  Company.  They  are  now  building  a  fine 
elevator  at  Lacrosse,  Indiana,  and  their  opera¬ 
tions  are  constantly  seeking  new  fields. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  married  in  1855  to  Miss  Sarah 
Martin,  who  came  to  LaPorte  county  when  a 
small  child.  They  have  had  six  sons,  four  of 
whom  are  living,  and  three  besides  the  one  men¬ 
tioned,  Ziba,  Frank  and  Arthur,  are  farmers  in 
Starke  county,  Indiana.  Mr.  Bailey  has  been 
a  life-long  Democrat  and  has  taxen  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.  For  twelve  years  he  was  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  in  Porter  county,  and  during 
that  time  qualified  for  the  office  but  once.  Only 
one  case  that  came  under  his  jurisdiction  was 
appealed  and  reversed.  Most  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  in  LaPorte  county,  and  in  this  fertile  and 
happy  spot  of  the  world  he  has  performed  his 
share  of  life’s  duties  and  made  his  name  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  honor  and  esteem  among  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens. 

CHARLES  F.  PLANETT.  A  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  industrial  interests  of  LaPorte  is 
the  plant  of  the  Planett  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  has  recently  been  established  here.  At 
its  head  stands  the  subject  of  this  biography,  a 
man  of  marked  enterprise,  of  business  capacity 
and  energy.  He  not  only  follows  methods  that 
have  been  pursued  by  others,  but  branches  out 
into  new  and  original  lines  of  labor,  and  his 
sound  judgment  has  made  his  efforts  effective. 
Already  the  business  of  the  Planett  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  at  LaPorte  has  become  prosperous, 
and  it  is  a  leading  enterprise  of  the  city. 

Charles  F.  Planett  is  of  German  birth  and 
possesses  the  sterling  characteristics  of  his  race. 
He  was  born  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  1864.  and 
comes  of  French  ancestry  in  both  the  paternal 
and  maternal  lines.  His  father,  Frederick 
Planett,  was  also  a  native  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
and,  becoming  a  civil  engineer,  built  several  rail¬ 
roads  in  his  native  country.  He  afterward  be¬ 
came  an  architect  and  had  charge  of  the  public 
works  in  the  city  in  which  Charles  F.  Planett 
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was  born  and  in  which  the  former  remained  until 
called  to  his  final  rest.  His  wife  survived  him 
for  some  time,  and  in  later  years  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  live  with  her  son  Charles,  who  was  then 
a  resident  of  Chicago. 

In  his  native  town  Charles  F.  Planett  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  education,  which  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  technical  and  practical  training  in  the 
occupation  which  he  adopted  as  his  life  work. 
He  is  thoroughly  posted  in  the  line  of  building 
and  architectural  decorating,  serving  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  of  two  years  in  Germany  and  two 
years  in  Paris.  He  was  in  the  latter  city  during 
the  Paris  exposition  in  1878,  which  gave  him 
unusual  opportunities  of  becoming  a  finished 
decorator.  His  training  was  very  thorough,  and 
his  efficiency  continually  increased  until  he  be¬ 
came  an  expert  in  his  line. 

In  1882  Mr.  Planett  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  locating  first  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
where  he  worked  for  about  eight  months.  He 
then  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  remained  for 
a  year,  removing  thence  to  Chicago.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  city  his  ability  at  once  attracted  attention, 
and  up  to  the  time  he  went  into  business  for  him¬ 
self  he  won  constant  promotions  in  the  different 
factories  where  he  worked.  After  the  first  three 
months  he  was  made  foreman  of  a  factory,  and 
from  that  time  on  his  responsibilities  were  con¬ 
stantly  increased.  In  1899  he  established  a  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  picture  frames,  moldings,  in¬ 
terior  woodwork  and  interior  decorations  and 
finishings.  From  the  beginning  he  met  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  capacity  of  his  plant  had  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  increased  in  order  that  the  output  might 
equal  the  demand.  The  Planett  Manufacturing 
Company  was  organized  and  the  business  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  February,  1903,  arrangements  were  made 
to  remove  the  factory  from  .Chicago  to  LaPorte, 
and  a  site  was  selected  east  of  the  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  railroads.  Here  they  constructed  a 
large  and  substantial  brick  building,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  buildings,  occu¬ 
pies  two  acres  of  ground.  Besides  this  they  have 
three  additional  acres  on  which  is  located  the 
lumber  yard.  The  plant  was  completed  and 
ready  for  operation  by  the  15th  of  April,  and  al¬ 
ready  they  are  cutting  up  half  a  million  feet  of 
lumber  per  month  and  employ  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  workmen,  their  pay  roll  amount¬ 


ing  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  week,  while 
their  lumber  bill  reach  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  per  week.  They  manufacture  everything 
in  the  line  of  mouldings  for  interior  finishings, 
picture  frames,  etc.,  and  their  business  is  con¬ 
tinually  increasing,  while  already  their  shipments 
go  to  many  states  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Planett  has 
new,  original  and  modem  ideas  concerning  the 
business,  and  in  the  building  of  the  new  LaPorte 
works  he  instituted  several  innovations  that  have 
no  counterpart  in  similar  factories  in  the  country. 
The  business  is  considered  by  the  LaPorte  peo¬ 
ple  a  splendid  addition  to  the  city’s  industrial 
interests,  and  they  are  proud  of  the  new  concern. 
The  company  maintains  a  large  warehouse  and 
salesroom  and  office  at  113-115  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  from  which  a  large  business  is  trans¬ 
acted.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Charles 
F.  Planett,  president;  Otto  L.  Dell,  treasurer: 
and  Charles  Abraham,  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Planett  is  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  energetic  man.  In  Chicago  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Picture  Frame  & 
Moulding  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  was  elected  its  vice  president. 

In  that  city  Mr.  Planett  was  married  in  1885, 
to  Miss  Martha  Krampitz,  a  native  of  Germany. 
They  now  have  one  son,  Charles  P.  Planett. 
The  family  home  is  on  Michigan  avenue  in  La¬ 
Porte,  and  already  they  have  gained  many  friends 
during  their  brief  residence  in  this  city.  A  man 
of  energy,  enterprise  and  reliability,  such  as  Mr. 
Planett  is  known  to  be,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  community,  and  LaPorte  is  fortunate  in  that 
he  has  allied  his  interests  with  hers. 

HARVEY  H.  MARTIN,  M.  D..  a  practic- 
ing  physician  and  surgeon  of  LaPorte,  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  and  its  representatives  outnumber 
those  of  almost  any  other  family  of  the  county. 
From  New  Jersey  came  the  Martin  brothers— 
Abram,  William,  Isaac,  Jacob,  John,  Paul  and 
Sherwood  E. — in  1834.  They  located  in  Galena 
township,  which  was  then  a  wilderness  and  had 
received  its  first  settlers  less  than  a  year  before. 
Six  of  the  original  brothers  are  dead,  the  only 
surviving  representative  of  this  generation  being 
“Uncle  Sherwood  Martin,”  who  is  now  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  still  owns  some  of  the 
original  Martin  land.  His  wife,  who  came  with 
him  into  the  western  wilds  two  thirds  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  is  still  living,  and  together  they  are 
rounding  out  an  extraordinary  career  of  useful- 
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ness.  They  now  make  their  home  with  their  son 
William  A.  Martin,  of  LaPorte.  The  family  is  of 
Irish  lineage. 

Rev.  William  Martin,  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Martin,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  and  was  a  Meth¬ 
odist  minister.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1839,  and  was  one  of  the  old  circuit  riders,  car¬ 
rying  the  gospel  into  the  pioneer  homes  and  aid¬ 
ing  largely  in  shaping  the  early  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  county.  He  died  in  this  county,  in 
1850.  Isaac  F.  Martin,  the  father  of  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  was  born  in  Galena  township,  in  February, 
1843,  and  's  fiving  there,  a  prominent  and 
successful  farmer.  He  wedded  Hester  Ann 
Easton,  who  was  born  in  Oswego  county,  New 
York,  and  is  also  living. 

Dr.  Martin  was  bom  in  Galena  township  in 
187T,  and  gained  his  early  education  through 
instruction  received  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
township,  after  which  he  continued  his  studies 
in  the  high  school  at  Rolling  Prairie.  In  1891 
he  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  spent  two  years,  the 
latter  in  the  medical  department,  for  he  had  de- 
temrned  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  his 
iife  work.  In  the  fall  of  1892  he  entered  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1895. 
Immediately  afterward  he  entered  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  at  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  where 
he  remained  until  1897,  when  he  located  at  La¬ 
Porte.  Here  he  is  known  as  a  successful  young 
ph  ysician.  He  is  especially  mindful  of  the  ethics 
of  the  profession  and  in  his  work  has  proved  his 
knowledge  and  skill.  January  1,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  LaPorte  county  board 
of  health. 

Aside  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  Dr. 
Martin  takes  an  active  and  leading  part  in  all 
affairs  which  tend  toward  the  greater  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  la¬ 
bored  untiringly  in  securing  for  the  city  the 
manufacturing  plant  of  the  Howard  M.  Cable 
Piano  Company. 

The  Doctor  was  married  at  Three  Oaks,  in 
1896,  to  Miss  Edith  Blanch  Valentine.  Their 
only  child,  Robert  B.,  is  deceased.  The  Doctor 
has  membership  relations  with  the  Masons, 
Ihe  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  while  in  the  line  of  his  profession  he  is 
connected  with  the  National  Institute  of  Hom¬ 
eopathy,  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Homeopathy  and 
the  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan 
Homeopathic  medical  societies.  In  this  wav  he 
keeps  informed  concerning  the  advanced  ideas 


that  the  profession  is  continualy  bringing  forth, 
and  he  is  quick  to  adopt  any  new  principle  or 
method  of  practice  which  he  believes  will  prove 
of  benefit  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession. 

ADDISON  JOSEPH  PHILLIPS  was  bom 
in  Monroe  county,  New  York,  May  18,  1822,  his 
birthplace  being  the  town  of  Perrington.  His 
parents  were  Cyril  and  Virena  (Bateman)  Phil¬ 
lips,  the  former  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
while  the  latter  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New 
York.  In  tracing  the  ancestral  history  of  Mr. 
Phillips  we  find  that  he  is  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
lineage,  and  that  the  family  record  in  America 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  epoch  in  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  world,  for  representatives  of  the 
family  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  David  Phillips, 
the  grandfather  of  Addison  J.  Phillips,  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire  and  became  a  boot  and  shoe 
maker,  an  occupation  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  family  through  five  generations.  In  pio¬ 
neer  times  in  western  New  York  he  went  to 
Genesee  county  as  a  surveyor,  and  there  resided 
throughout  his  remaining  days,  making  his  home 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Rochester.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  pioneer  improvement  and  sub¬ 
stantial  upbuilding  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  was  well  known  because  of  the  effective  labor 
which  he  performed  in  behalf  of  public  progress. 
An  honored  patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
he  joined  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  hostili¬ 
ties  and  served  with  the  continental  troops  until 
victory  had  crowned  the  American  arms.  He 
married  a  member  of  the  Williams  family  to 
which  Roger  Williams  belonged,  and  they  had 
a  number  of  children. 

Cyril  Phillips,  the  father  of  Addison  J.  Phil¬ 
lips,  learned  the  trade  of  boot  and  shoe  making 
and  was  interested  in  that  business  throughout 
his  entire  life.  Attracted  by  the  opportunities 
of  the  growing  west,  he  came  to  Indiana  in  1842, 
settling  in  LaPorte,  where  he  carried  on  business 
for  two  years.  He  then  came  to  Michigan  City 
and  did  business  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Vreeland  Hotel,  continuing  at  that  site 
for  four  years.  He  next  took  up  his  abode  on  a 
farm  in  Pleasant  township,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  heavy  timber  cleared  his  place  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  good  property,  his  land  becoming  pro¬ 
ductive  and  fertile  as  the  years  passed.  In  early 
manhood  he  wedded  Miss  Virena  Bateman,  a 
daughter  of  Eleazer  Bateman,  who  was  a  native 
of  England  and  on  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
America  settled  in  one  of  the  New  England 
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states.  Eleazer  Bateman  served  as  a  magistrate 
under  the  English  crown  prior  to  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war,  artd  during  the  period  of  hostilities  re¬ 
mained  neutral.  He  afterward  became  a  magis¬ 
trate  under  the  United  States  government  and 
removed  to  New  York,  where  again  he  was 
active  in  public  life,  serving  at  one  time  as 
sheriff  of  Genesee  county.  He  died  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-four  years,  leaving  a  large 
family,  most  of  whom  were  daughters. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Phillips  were  born  a 
number  of  children,  four  of  whom  grew  to  years 
of  maturity,  although  Addison  J.  is  the  only  one 
now  living.  The  four  who  came  to  LaPorte 
county  with  their  parents  in  1842  were  Addison 
Joseph,  Lodner  Darvontis,  William  Shillingforth 
and  Virena.  The  mother  of  these  children  died 
many  years  ago,  passing  away  when  only  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  The  father  long  survived  and 
died  upon  the  old  homestead  farm  in  LaPorte 
county  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  a  relative 
by  marriage  of  the  Roger  Williams  family,  and 
was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  afterward  united  with  the  Baptist  church. 
His  wife's  people,  however,  were  connected  with 
the  Episcopal  church.  Cyril  Phillips  was  a 
Jacksonian  Democrat  and  was  always  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  success  of  his  party.  After  los¬ 
ing  his  first  wife  he  was  again  married,  his  sec¬ 
ond  union  being  with  Philena  Joy,  of  Monroe 
county,  New  York,  who  died  in  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Addison  J.  Phillips  was  reared  in  the  county 
of  his  nativity,  where  he  remained  until  twenty 
years  of  age.  His  educational  privileges  were 
limited  because  of  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  also  because  his  father  needed  his 
services.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty 
years  when,  in  1842,  the  family  came  to  Indiana, 
settling  in  LaPorte.  There  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  says  that 
many  women  wore  boots  in  those  days.  In  1844 
he  removed  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  since  resided.  Here  he  continued 
in  business  as  a  boot  and  shoe  maker  for  about 
eighteen  years,  and  later  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  C.  T.  Dibble  for  a  time.  He  then  began  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  real  estate,  and  continued  to  op¬ 
erate  in  land  for  many  years,  negotiating  many 
important  real  estate  transfers.  He  also  built 
a  large  amount  of  docks,  and  in  various  ways 
contributed  to  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
the  city. 

In  1861  Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed  assessor, 
and  served  for  one  term,  after  which  he  filled 


the  position  of  city  marshal  for  two  years. 
Later  he  was  again  elected  assessor,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  office  for  eighteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  also  served  for  eight. years  as 
street  commissioner.  His  public  service  was 
most  commendable,  being  characterized  by 
promptness  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  In  1882  he  met  with  a  serious  accident. 
In  attempting  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  and  save 
another  man's  life  he  was  run  over  by  the  horse 
and  his  side  so  badly  crushed  that  his  own  life 
was  despaired  of.  In  fact,  he  has  never  fully  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  accident  caused  him  to  be  totally 
blind  for  five  years,  while  for  eleven  years  his 
eyesight  was  so  badly  impaired  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  1897,  however,  he 
had  a  cataract  removed  from  his  left  eye,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  able  to  see  and  read, 
his  many  friends  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of 
his  sight. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1845,  Mr.  Phillips  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  R.  Haver,  and 
to  them  were  bom  sixteen  children,  but  most  of 
them  died  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.  Only 
two  sons  are  now  living.  The  elder,  Addison 
Gustave,  was  a  locomotive  engineer  for  eleven 
years,  and  since  that  time  has  followed  the  ma¬ 
chinist  trade.  He  wedded  Miss  Ella  Dalson,  and 
they  had  three  children :  Charles,  Lee  and  Fred. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  a 
Miss  Hoffman,  and  there  were  two  children  by 
this  union,  Ethel  Ruth,  now  deceased,  and  an 
infant  as  yet  unnamed.  Karl  B.,  the  second  son 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  is  a  foreman  in  the  car  shops 
here.  He  wedded  Miss  Catherine  Burdick  and 
they  have  four  children :  Ella  May,  Hattie  Lu¬ 
cinda,  Bessie  and  Florence. 

Mrs.  Phillips  died  on  the  3d  of  April,  1887, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  her  loss  was  deeply 
mourned  by  many  friends.  She  was  reared  in 
the  Episcopal  church,  attending  church  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  over  which  Dr.  Lord  presided. 
Mr.  Phillips,  however,  is  an  advocate  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  and  politically  is  a  Democrat. 
He  owns  a  good  home  on  Michigan  street  and 
considerable  other  property  in  Michigan  City. 
There  are  four  generations  of  the  Phillips  family 
all  living  in  the  same  block  in  Michigan  City  at 
the  present  time,  Addison  J.  Phillips  being  the 
senior  representative.  That  he  is  a  man  of  kindly 
nature  and  broad  humanitarian  principles  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  given  homes  to 
nine  orphan  boys,  several  of  whom  lived  with 
him  for  long  periods  and  most  of  whom  arc  now 
living  and  are  well-to-do. 
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WILLIAM  ALLEN  BANKS,  who  is  now 
capably  serving  as  postmaster  at  La  Porte  and 
is  one  of  the  worthy  citizens  here,  was  bom  in 
Schoharie  county,  New  York,  October  28,  1836, 
his  parents  being  Orrin  and  Olive  (Brown) 
Banks.  His  father  was  bom  in  New  York  state 
'  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1838,  locating  in  Mad¬ 
ison  township,  Lake  county.  In  1845  he  removed 
to  LaPorte  county,  and  in  1854  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Hobart,  Lake  county,  Indiana,  where  he 
died  in  1856.  Throughout  his  entire  life  he  car¬ 
ried  on  farming.  He  was  related  to  the  family 
of  which  Dr.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  was  a  member. 
His  wife,  who  was  of  Scotch  descent,  was  bom 
in  New  York  and  died  in  1895  in  Hobart,  Lake 
county,  Indiana.  In  the  family  were  four  sons 
who  were  soldiers  in  the  Civil  war :  Elisha,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Nathaniel  and  George  L.  The  last  named 
was  color-bearer  for  the  Fifteenth  Indiana  In¬ 
fantry  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Ridge.  For  his  bravery  and  valor  in  times 
of  danger  he  was  voted  a  medal  of  honor  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  other  two  broth¬ 
ers  and  three  sisters  of  Mr.  Banks  are  Charles 
W.,  Parley  A.,  Betsey,  Mary  C.  and  Sarah. 

William  Allen  Banks  has  resided  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  in  LaPorte  county  since  1845,  and  *s 
therefore  one  of  its  oldest  settlers,  familiar  with 
its  history  from  the  period  of  its  early  develop¬ 
ment  down  to  the  present.  He  worked  on  the 
railroad  for  a  few  years,  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  has  carried  on  farming  and  stock 
dealing,  following  those  pursuits  in  Scipio  town¬ 
ship.  He  still  owns  his  farm  there,  it  having  been 
in  his  possession  since  1859.  R  located  on  sec¬ 
tions  29  and  30  and  comprises  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  acres  of  fine  land.  He  also  owns  a 
home  in  LaPorte  at  912  Maple  avenue.  His 
attention  is  still  given  to  some  extent  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  although  in  1887,  he  left  the  farm 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  was  a  well  known  importer  of 
horses,  and  made  four  trips  to  Europe  in  order 
to  purchase  fine  horses  there.  He  brought  back 
large  numbers  of  full-blooded  stock  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  France,  and  he  is  still  en¬ 
gaged  to  some  extent  in  breeding  fine  horses,  cat¬ 
tle  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Mr.  Banks  has  been 
very  active,  influential  and  helpful  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  farming  community  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture  for  fourteen  years,  and  for  two  years 
was  its  president.  He  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  LaPorte  County  Agricultural  Society 


since  1862,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  its 
chief  executive  officer. 

Mr.  Banks  has  been  three  times  married.  He 
first  wedded  Miss  Marion  Chandler,  who  died 
in  1870.  By  this  union  there  was  one  daughter, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  Lura  E.  Cosser,  a  resident  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  In  1875  Mr.  Banks 
was  joined  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Crane,  who 
died  in  1895,  leaving  four  children:  Mrs.  Eda 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Bamum,  William  Ray 
and  Catherine.  In  1897  Mr.  Banks  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  his  present  wife,  who  was  formerly  Mrs. 
Marian  Bundy.  By  her  first  husband  she  had 
two  children :  Mrs.  Susan  Bowers  and  Beatrice 
Bundy. 

In  1880  Mr.  Banks  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
Purdue  University,  which  position  he  still  holds, 
and  the  cause  of  education  has  ever  found  in  him 
a  warm  friend  deeply  and  actively  interested  in 
its  progress.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  Scipio  town¬ 
ship,  filling  the  position  for  six  years,  and  he  has 
also  served  as  township  trustee.  In  October,  1897, 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  LaPorte,  by 
President  McKinley,  was  re-appointed  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1898,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  regular 
term  of  four  years  was  again  appointed  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1902,  by  President  Roosevelt,  so  that  his 
incumbency  will  continue  until  January,  1906. 
He  is  proving  a  splendid  officer,  and  has  made 
the  LaPorte  postoffice  a  pride  to  the  city.  Its 
affairs  are  conducted  under  strict  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  he  has  worked  hard  to  increase  the 
business  of  the  office,  which  amounted  to  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  when  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  office  and  which  in  1902 
reached  twenty  thousand  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  it  will  probably  reach 
the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Banks  has  remodeled  and  improved  the  office, 
which  is  splendidly  equipped  for  the  transaction 
of  a  large  business  and  supplied  with  many  metro¬ 
politan  features.  He  is  ndw  working  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  government  building  here.  Mr. 
Banks  is  president  of  the  LaPorte  county  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers. 

He  is  an  old  and  prominent  Mason,  having 
been  raised  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  in  1857. 
He  afterward  became  a  charter  member  of  Union 
Mills  Lodge  in  LaPorte  county  and  is  now  a 
member  of  LaPorte  Lodge  No.  41,  F.  &  A.  M. 
He  has  likewise  attaind  the  Knight  Templar  de¬ 
gree  and  is  eminent  commander  in  LaPorte.  He 
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holds  membership  in  the  Baptist  church,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  trustees,  and  he  has  been  a  co¬ 
operant  factor  in  many  measures  pertaining  to 
the  public  good  and  to  the  material,  social,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Mr.  Banks  is  a  self-made  man  and  is  de¬ 
serving  of  much  credit,  for  he  started  out  in  life 
not  only  empty-handed  but  with  an  indebtedness 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

His  success  has  been  the  result  of  honest, 
persistent  effort  in  the  line  of  honorable  and  man¬ 
ly  dealing.  His  aims  have  always  been  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  best  and  he  has  carried  forward  to 
successful  completion  whatever  he  has  under¬ 
taken.  His  life  has  marked  a  steady  growth, 
and  now  he  is  in  possession  of  an  ample  compe¬ 
tence,  and,  more  than  all,  has  that  contentment 
that  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  having  lived 
to  a  good  purpose. 

JOHN  GARWOOD,  a  retired  farmer  resid¬ 
ing  at  713  Michigan  street  in  Michigan  City,  was 
born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  March  10,  1822, 
and  is  one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  whose 
parents  were  John  and  Jane  (Garwood)  Gar¬ 
wood,  the  former  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
latter  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  a  car¬ 
penter  and  for  many  years  followed  the  builder’s 
trade.  He  removed  from  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
to  Michigan  in  the  year  1830,  and  in  1831  came 
to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  establishing  his 
home  in  Scipio  township,  where  he  entered  gov¬ 
ernment  land.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  his  work 
ps  a  tiller  of  the  soil  brought  golden  harvests. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  fishing,,  and  be¬ 
came  very  skillful  with  the  rod  and  line.  He 
voted  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  seek  public  office.  His 
death  occurred  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  and  his  wife,  surviving  him  for  a  number 
of  years,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years.  Of  their  family  of  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  four  are  now  living:  John,  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City;  Mary  Jane  and  Elizabeth,  twins;  and 
Thomas  Garwood,  who  is  an  extensive  farmer 
living  southeast  of  Westville,  Indiana.  Mary  is 
now  the  widow  of  Robert  Craft  and  resides  in 
the  outskirts  of  LaPorte,  while  Elizabeth  is  the 
wife  oi  Henry  Craft,  of  LaPorte.  There  is 
little  known  concerning  the  ancestral  history  of 
the  family  save  that  the  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  nati\e  of  New  Jersey.  The  maternal 
grandfather,  William  Garwood,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  became  one  of  the  early  setters  of 


Ohio  and  afterward  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
pioneer  residents  of  LaPorte  county,  Indiana. 
Here  he  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death.  His 
wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Moon, 
and  they  reared  a  large  family. 

John  Garwood  was  a  lad  of  nine  summers 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re¬ 
moval  to  LaPorte  county,  and  here  he  has  lived 
continuously  since  1831,  covering  a  period  of 
seventy-two  years.  He  began  his  education  in 
one  of  the  old-time  log  schoolhouses  conducted 
on  the  subscription  plan,  and  conned  his  lessons 
while  seated  on  a  slab  bench.  A  log  was  removed 
from  one  side  of  the  building  and  the  aperture 
filled  with  glass  in  order  to  admit  light  into  the 
room.  Mr.  Garwood  was  reared  as  a  farm  boy, 
and  throughout  his  business  career  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming.  He  has  owned  land  in 
five  different  townships,  and  he  gave  to 
each  of  his  children  a  good  start,  none 
of  them  receiving  less  than  one  hundred 
acres.  Prospering  in  his  business  affairs, 
he  continually  added  to  his  property,  and 
he  and  his  sons  together  owned  at  one  time  about 
sixteen  hundred  acres  of  valuable  farming  prop¬ 
erty.  He  finally  deeded  all  of  his  property  to 
his  children,  reserving  the  right  to  a  competence 
for  his  support  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  homestead  farm  was  located  in  Scipio  town¬ 
ship  and  afterward  in  Center  township,  where  he 
was  living  at  the  time  of  his  wife’s  death.  Since 
then  he  has  made  his  home  with  his  children. 

Mr.  Garwood  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Cynthia  Vener,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Vener. 
Eight  children  were  bom  to  them  as  follows: 
Thomas  E.,  now  a  farmer,  wedded  Mary  Maloy 
and  they  have  four  children,  Charles,  Ella,  Carrie 
and  Effie  Wilfred;  William  Jefferson,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  left  a  wife  whose  maiden  name  was  Emma 
Nelson  and  one  child,  Jefferson;  John  M.  is  an 
extensive  farmer  of  Center  township  near  La¬ 
Porte,  and  married  Annie  Orr,  by  whom  he  has 
three  children;  Oscar  A.,  also  an  agriculturist, 
first  wedded  Miss  Braden,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Jesse  and  Lena,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  married  Selma  Talmonson.  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  Lester,  Hazel  and 
Howard ;  Robert  H.  is  proprietor  of  a  store  in 
Homeville  and  married  Miss  Rootvine,  by  whom 
he  has  a  daughter,  Cynthia ;  George  E.,  an  enter¬ 
prising  agriculturist,  wedded  Minnie  Erickson, 
and  they  have  three  living  children;  Elizabeth 
Jane  is  the  wife  of  August  Dick,  of  Michigan 
City,  by  whom  she  has  five  children,  Clemens, 
Elnora,  Gertrude,  Frank  and  Harry ;  Elnora,  the 
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youngest  member  of  the  Garwood  family,  is 
now  the  wife  of  E.  G.  Small,  of  Center  township, 
and  they  have  one  son.  Mr.  Garwood  has  one 
great-grandchild.  Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Garwood 
passed  away  in  1893  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist 
church,  of  which  she  was  long  a  consistent  mem¬ 
ber. 

Politically  Mr.  Garwood  has  always  been  a 
Democrat.  He  is  now  living  with  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Dick  in 
Michigan  City.  There  are  few  men  who  from 
personal  recollection  can  relate  so  much  concern¬ 
ing  the  history  of  this  county  as  can  Mr.  Gar¬ 
wood.  The  Indians  were  here  in  great  numbers 
when  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  and  there  was 
not  a  fence  built  between  LaPorte  and  Niles, 
Michigan,  nor  was  there  a  grist  mill  in  the  entire 
county.  Much  of  the  land  was  still  in  possession 
of  the  government,  and  the  fields  had  not  been 
cultivated.  All  was  wild  and  unimproved,  and  in 
the  important  work  of  reclaiming  the  land  for 
the  purposes  of  civilization  Mr.  Garwood  has 
taken  a  very  active  and  helpful  part.  He  has  seen 
great  changes  and  has  witnessed  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  county  as  it  has  merged  from  pio¬ 
neer  conditions  to  take  its  place  with  the  leading 
counties  of  the  state.  As  a  worthy  pioneer  he 
certainly  deserves  representation  in  this  volume, 
and  he  also  receives  the  veneration  and  respect 
which  should  ever  be  accorded  those  who  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  on  life's  journey  as  he  has  done, 
for  he  is  now  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

DR.  JACOB  S.  MARTIN  has  won  success 
and  prominence  as  a  member  of  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity  in  LaPorte  county  and  is  now  practicing 
his  profession  at  Rolling  Prairie,  where  a  liberal 
patronage  gives  evidence  of  the  public  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  He  was  born  near  Dover,  New 
Jersey,  February  20,  1833.  His  father,  Jacob 
C.  Martin,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who  be¬ 
came  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  After  his  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  in  New  Jersey,  he  removed 
to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  afterward  to  Franklin 
county,  Indiana,  and  in  the  year  1850  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  settling  in  Galena  township, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  shoe¬ 
making.  He  developed  a  good  farm,  transform¬ 
ing  the  dense  forest  into  richly  cultivated  fields. 
There  he  lived  for  thirty  years,  being  called  to 
his  final  rest  at  about  the  age  of  sixtv-seven.  He 
was  a  son  of  Isaac  W.  Martin,  also  a  native  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  Irish  lineage.  The  mother 
of  Dr.  Martin  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary 
A.  Stewart,  and  was  likewise  born  in  New  Jer¬ 


sey.  She  lived  to  be  about  sixty-three  years  of 
age.  In  their  family  were  fourteen  children,  ten 
ot  whom  reached  years  of  maturity,  the  Doctor 
being  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

When  about  four  years  old  Dr.  Martin  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Indiana,  and  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  were  spent  in  Franklin  county,  where 
he  began  his  education  in  the  common  schools. 
When  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  he  began  life 
for  himself  and  commenced  learning  the  paint- 
ter's  trade.  He  has  since  been  dependent  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources  for  a  living,  and  as  he  has 
advanced  on  life's  journey  he  has  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities,  utilizing  his  time  to  the  best 
advantage. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1852,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Dr.  Martin  and  Miss  Susan  J.  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Aug¬ 
ust  27,  1834,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Eleanor 
(Parker)  Martin,  who  were  residents  of  Butler 
county.  Her  father  was  a  blacksmith  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  in  1840  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  locating  at  Rolling  Prairie,  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  smithy  in  connection  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  farm.  Mrs.  Martin  was  the  fifth  in  a 
family  of  twelve  children  born  to  her  parents, 
and  was  about  four  years  of  age  when  she  was 
brought  to  LaPorte  county. 

After  their  marriage  Dr.  Martin  established 
his  home  in  Galena  township,  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  as  a  painting  contractor,  super¬ 
vising  a  gang  of  men.  He  worked  throughout 
this  part  of  the  state  and  continued  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  pursuit  until  i860.  For  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  general  blacksmith- 
ing  business,  employing  men  at  the  work  in  the 
shop.  In  i860  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Drumond,  of  Rolling 
Prairie,  who  was  his  preceptor  for  about  four 
years.  In  1864  he  began  practice,  and  his  at¬ 
tention  has  since  been  devoted  to  his  professional 
duties.  He  belongs  to  the  LaPorte  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society,  and  for  four  years  has  served  on  the 
pension  board,  filling  that  position  during  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland's  administration.  In  his  profes¬ 
sion  he  is  well  read,  keeping  informed  concern¬ 
ing  the  progress  made  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  fraternity  through  broad  reading  and 
study. 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  county  along 
many  lines  have  been  helpful  and  beneficial.  His 
political  support  is  given  to  the  Democracy,  and 
for  four  years  he  served  as  trustee  of  his  town¬ 
ship.  He  was  instrumental  in  building  the  first 
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brick  schoolhouse  at  Rolling  Prairie  in  1876, 
and  his  efforts  have  been  very  effective  in  estab¬ 
lishing  one  of  the  best  schools  in  this  oart  of  thfc 
state.  Business  enterprises  have  also  felt  the 
stimulus  of  his  energy  and  the  excellent  effect 
of  his  wise  counsel.  He  was  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  grist  mill  and  of  the  creamery 
•at  Rolling  Prairie,  two  enterprises  that  have  been 
important  in  the  business  life  of  the  town. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  have  been  bom 
the  following  children:  Frank,  who  married 
Mary  White  and  resides  in  South  Bend ;  William, 
who  wedded  Caroline  Lang  and  also  lives  in 
South  Bend;  George,  who  married  Josie  Breese 
and  lives  in  LaPorte ;  Nellie,  who  is  a  bookkeeper 
in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Chicago;  Jesse,  who 
mrried  Anna  Schroder,  of  South  Bend;  Henry 
Harrison,  who  wedded  Cora  Moore  and  lives  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  John,  who  married  Caroline 
Hoepner  and  lives  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  Flor¬ 
ence,  the  wife  of  Orin  McCarty,  of  South  Bend ; 
two  that  died  in  infancy;  one  who  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years;  another  at  the  age  of  two 
years;  and  a  third  at  the  age  of  one  year.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
on  the  1 6th  of  December,  1902,  a  happy  occasion 
which  was  participated  in  by  many  friends  and 
relatives.  They  have  now  twenty-seven  descend¬ 
ants,  all  but  one  of  their  eight  children  having 
married  and  gone  from  home.  The  names  of 
tHeir  grandchildren  are  Jennie  Martin,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Irvin  Goss,  by  whom  she  has  one  child, 
Dorothea ;  Jesse  Martin ;  Nellie,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Toms  and  has  a  son,  William ;  Inez 
and  George  Martin,  who  are  children  of  William 
Martin ;  John,  George,  Burt,  Florence  and  Sadie, 
children  of  George  Martin  ;  Walter,  a  son  of  John 
Martin;  Gordon,  Naomi  and  Stewart,  children 
of  Jesse  Martin ;  and  Kenneth,  Helen  and  Cathe¬ 
rine,  the  children  of  Florence  Martin  McCarty. 

The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternity,  belonging  to  Rolling  Prairie  Lodge  No. 
291,  F.  &  A.  M.  For  thirty-nine  years  he  has 
resided  here  and  has  a  large  practice  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  His  clientage  is  extensive,  and  his  friends 
are  many,  for  his  sterling  traits  of  character  as 
well  as  his  professional  skill  have  won  for  him 
the  regard  and  good  will  of  the  public. 

CHARLES  O.  LARSON,  a  contractor  and 
builder  of  LaPorte,  was  born  in  Grenna,  Sweden, 
November  13, 1865,  and  in  that  country  he  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade.  With  a  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  attain  success  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
America  when  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years, 


believing  that  he  might  have  better  business  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  new  world,  of  whose  advan¬ 
tages  he  had  heard  favorable  reports.  He  had 
no  capital,  but  he  possessed  a  resolute  will,  strong 
courage  and  determination,  and  was  willing  to 
work  energetically  and  unremittingly.  Passing 
through  Chicago,  he  proceeded  to  Minnesota, 
where  he  remained  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  then  returned  to  the  metropolis  of  the  west- 
There  he  worked  at  carpentering,  mostly  in  the 
higher  grades  of  that  pursuit,  his  specialty  being 
stair-buiding. 

While  living  in  Chicago  Mr.  Larson  was  unit¬ 
ed  in  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  Nicholas,  of  La¬ 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  whose  parents,  also  natives 
of  Sweden,  had  located  in  this  county  a  number  of 
years  before.  In  1891  Mr.  Larson  and  his  wife 
removed  to  LaPorte,  where  he  began  working  as 
a  stair-builder.  His  aptitude  and  ability  in  the 
higher  grades  of  carpentering  led  him  to  become 
connected  with  the  sash  and  door  factory  of 
Backhaus  &  Schumm,  and  for  several  years  he 
served  as  foreman  in  that  establishment.  WTien 
the  factory  was  enlarged  and  the  business  was  re¬ 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  LaPorte  Sash 
&  Door  Company,  Mr.  Larson  became  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  director,  but  has  since  disposed  of  his 
interests.  After  resigning  his  position  as  fore¬ 
man  in  the  factory,  he  turned  his  attention  to  con¬ 
tracting  and  building,  which  he  has  since  fol- 
owed  with  ever  increasing  success.  He  has  been 
and  is  now  engaged  on  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  building  contracts  of  LaPorte.  He  has  erec¬ 
ted  fine  school  buildings  at  Union  Mills,  La- 
Crosse,  Rolling  Prairie  and  Hanna.  He  also  took 
the  contract  for  and  built  the  beautiful  residence 
of  E.  H.  Scott,  of  LaPorte,  worth  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  he  remodeled  the  old  Pulaski 
King  residence  on  Michigan  avenue  for  C.  E. 
Russell.  Many  other  buildings  also  stand  as  mon¬ 
uments  to  his  handiwork  and  skill,  and  his  labors 
have  been  a  direct  factor  in  the  improvement  of 
the  city.  In  1903  Mr.  Larson  secured  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  erection  in  LaPorte  of  the  Hobart 
M.  Cable  Company  piano  manufacturing  plant, 
which  cost  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larson  has  been  bom  a  son% 
Irving  N.  They  are  members  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  church,  and  Mr.  Larson  is  a  prominent 
Republican.  He  has  never  been  active  as  an  of¬ 
fice-seeker,  but  his  friends  nominated  him  for  the 
position  of  alderman  from  the  fifth  ward  in  1902, 
and  his  personal  popularity  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  reduced  the  usual  Democratic  major¬ 
ity  to  sixty,  which  fact  also  proves  the  confidence 
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reposed  in  him  by  his  neighbors  and  those  among 
whom  he  lives  and  who  are  therefore  most  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  career.  He  has  never  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  regret  his  emigration  to  America,  for  his 
hopes  have  been  more  than  realized,  having  in 
this  land  gained  a  handsome  competence  and  won 
many  friends. 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  HUNT.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
born  in  Kankakee  township,  La  Porte  county,  in 
1839.  He  ^  a  representative  of  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  families  of  this  portion  of  the  state.  His 
parents  were  Phineas  and  Hannah  (Robinson) 
Hunt.  A  long  and  honorable  ancestry  lies  back 
-of  him.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Franklin  Hunt, 
a  distinguished  physician,  made  considerable  re¬ 
search  into  the  history  of  the  family,  and  his  in¬ 
vestigations  revealed  a  line  of  ancestors  of  whom 
the  family  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
■direct  ancestors  of  Albert  P.  Hunt,  those  who 
founded  his  branch  of  the  family  in  this  country, 
were  William  and  Nathan  Hunt,  of  Scotch  par¬ 
entage,  who  came  to  America  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  North 
Carolina.  They  were  cousins  of  Ephraim  Hunt, 
a  refugee  from  the  disastrous  field  of  Marston 
Moor.  His  real  name  was  Sir  William  Hunt, 
and  he  bore  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  in  order  to 
conceal  his  identity  he  came  to  the  new  world 
under  the  name  of  Ephraim  Hunt  and  thus  set¬ 
tled  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  He  had  been 
an  artillery  officer  and  was  a  dashing  cavalier. 
At  the  siege  of  York  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Prince  Rupert.  Sam¬ 
uel  Hunt,  a  grandson  of  this  Ephraim  Hunt,  be¬ 
came  a  noted  shipbuilder  of  Boston,  while  another 
descendant,  Thomas  Hunt,  became  an  officer  un¬ 
der  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Among  the  representatives  of  the  Hunt  family 
who  have  won  renown  are  Leigh  Hunt,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  essayist ;  William  Hunt,  the  artist ;  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Hunt,  the  inventor. 

Phineas  Hunt,  the  grandfather  of  Albert  P. 
Hunt,  was  a  native  of  Northampton  county, 
North  Carolina,  and,  leaving  the  south,  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  Highland  county,  Ohio,  while  later  he 
became  a  resident  of  Champaign  county,  that 
state,  where  his  death  occurred. 

Phineas  Hunt,  Jr.,  the  father  of  Albert  P. 
Hunt,  was  born  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  and 
when  a  boy  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Champaign  county,  where  he  met 
and  married  Miss  Hannah  Robinson.  She  was 
a.  native  of  that  county  and  a  daughter  of  John 


Robinson,  a  noted  abolitionist  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  operators  on  the  underground 
railroad,  spending  many  years  in  a  conscientious 
endeavor  to  assist  the  slaves  and  bring  about  their 
release  from  bondage.  In  1832  Phineas  Hunt 
removed  with  his  family  from  Ohio  to  Kala¬ 
mazoo  county,  Michigan,  where,  being  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  he  laid  out  and  established  the  town  of 
Kalamazoo,  at  that  time  literally  a  wilderness. 
Hostile  Indians  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  first  winter  which  the  Hunts  spent  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo  was  fraught  wfith  many  hardships,  priva¬ 
tions  and  dangers.  On  one  occasion  the  food 
supply  ran  so  low  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  wife  and  three  little  children  alone 
in  the  cabin  while  he  traveled  to  the  trading 
post,  forty  miles  distant,  through  a  forest  with¬ 
out  roads,  for  food.  He  and  his  family  were 
the  first  white  settlers  in  that  region,  and  thus 
opened  the  way  for  civilization.  In  1834  they 
removed  to  LaPorte  county,  and  again  were 
surrounded  by  pioneer  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Hunt  settled  at  Door  Village,  in 
what  is  now  Scipio  township,  four  miles  south¬ 
west  of  LaPorte,  remaining  there  two  years.  He 
then  sold  out,  and,  leaving  the  family  at  LaPorte, 
traveled  on  horseback  to  Fort  Dearborn,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  western  metropolis,  then  consisting  of 
the  fort  and  a  few  scattered  cabins,  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mud  so  deep  that  his  horse  continually 
sank  to  his  knees  in  it.  The  pioneer  spirit  being 
strong  within  him,  Mr.  Hunt  went  from  Chicago 
to  the  Fox  river  and  in  that  district  entered  land. 
He  then  returned  to  Fort  Dearborn,  purchased 
another  horse,  a  plow,  a  drag  and  some  seed 
wheat  and  returned  to  the  Fox  river,  where  with 
intrepid  spirit  he  went  to  work  to  make  a  farm 
and  raise  a  crop  in  a  region  that  was  wild  and  un¬ 
inhabited.  He  broke  sixty  acres  of  ground  and 
planted  his  wheat.  Then  he  returned  to  LaPorte, 
expecting  to  take  his  family  to  his  place  on  the 
Fox  river  the  following  spring,  but  that  winter 
the  citizens  elected  him  county  commissioner, 
and  LaPorte  county  then  showing  some  signs  of 
rapid  *  and  substantial  development,  Mr.  Hunt 
decided  to  remain  and  abandon  his  Fox  river 
prospects.  It  is  probable  that  the  buffaloes 
feasted  off  his  wheat  crop.  After  remaining  in 
LaPorte  for  a  year  or  two,  he  entered  a  claim 
in  Kankakee  township,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death.  He  was  a  very  energetic, 
enterprising  and  successful  man,  a  brave  pioneer, 
fearless  and  resolute,  and  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  early  improvement  of  the  county  and  in 
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shaping  its  destiny  well  entitles  him  to  mention 
among  its  founders.  He  died  in  1882,  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  died  in  1892. 

Albert  P.  Hunt  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
old  home  place  in  Kankakee  township,  and  per- 
sued  his  early  education  in  the  district  shools, 
while  later  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  college 
at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  and  Earlham  College,  at 
Richmond,  Indiana.  After  leaving  school  he 
studied  law  for  two  years  in  the  office  of  Williams 
&  Bliss,  prominent  attorneys  of  LaPorte.  He 
worked  so  assiduously  and  unremittingly  in  his 
effort  to  master  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
that  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  preparing  for  the  bar 
and  enter  an  occupation  that  was  less  sedentary. 
He  then  opened  a  store  and  engaged  in  merchan¬ 
dising  in  LaPorte  from  1862  until  1868,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Kankakee  township  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  for  ten  years.  On  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period  he  returned  to  LaPorte  and 
conducted  the  European  Hotel  for  five  years, 
after  which  he  resumed  farming  in  Kankakee, 
and  •  through  the  succeeding  five  years  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  His  wife 
then  died,  and,  leaving  the  farm,  he  retired  from 
business  to  make  his  home  in  LaPorte  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Lovina  Wilson,  the  widow  of  William 
Wilson. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1868  Mr.  Hunt  had 
been  united  in  mariage  to  Miss  Sarage  Frances 
Couchman  Hunt,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  traveled  life's  journey  happily  to¬ 
gether,  Mrs.  Hunt  being  called  to  her  final  rest  in 
1895.  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Hunt,  was 
visited  by  a  double  bereavement  within  a  short 
space  of  time.  She  not  only  lost  her  husband 
but  also  her  only  son,  Kanning  A.  Wilson,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  He  was  a 
most  promising  young  man.  A  brilliant  young 
lawyer,  he  had  acquired  an  exceptionally  large 
clientage.  His  fine  presence  and  attractive  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  won  him  many  friends,  and  death 
cut  short  what  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  distinguished  career. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  taken  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
in  Kankakee  township  was  elected  to  numerous 
minor  offices,  and  in  the  fall  of  1894,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  wishing  a  strong  candidate  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  placed  him  in  nomination.  The  county  has 
a  Democratic  majority,  but  Mr.  Hunt  overcame 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  and  was  elected. 
He  gave  his  countv  an  honorable  and  creditable 
representation  in  the  Indiana  legislature  during 
the  session  of  1894-5,  and  was  a  member  of  the 


appropriation  committee,  the  committee  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  boundaries  of  congressional  and  legis¬ 
lative  districts,  the  committee  on  health,  medicine 
and  vital  statistics,  and  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  contested  elections  he  was  instrumental 
in  seating  Mr.  Miller  instead  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  workers  during 
that  session.  Mr.  Hunt  is  an  earnest,  convinc¬ 
ing,  logical  and  pleasing  speaker.  He  made  an 
especial  study  of  the  financial  question  and  did 
effective  work  for  the  cause  of  sound  money. 
He  has  constantly  been  an  advocate  of  rational, 
practical  and  conservative  policies  in  county,  state 
and  national  politics,  and  belives  it  every  man's 
duty  to  take  an  interest  in  the  political  situation 
of  the  country  and  thus  enhance  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  For  many  years  Mr.  Hunt  was  an  active 
and  effective  campaign  speaker  and  worker,  but 
of  recent  years  has  left  this  to  younger  men. 
Socially  he  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  and  he  also  holds  membership  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  Fearless  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  right,  loyal  in  his  allegiance  to  his 
honest  convictions,  his  course  has  at  all  times  been 
actuated  by  honorable  principles  and  conscient¬ 
ious  motives,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
is  the  outcome  of  his  own  career. 

HORACE  WARDNER,  M.  D.,  although 
past  the  seventy-fourth  milestone  of  a  success¬ 
ful  life’s  journey,  is  still  one  of  the  active  and 
leading  physicians  of  LaPorte,  and  has  a  record 
of  service  of  which  he  may  be  proud,  devoted  to 
his  fellow  men  both  in  private  life  and  especially 
on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  war. 

The  Wardner  family  is  of  German  descent, 
and  in  the  early  times  the  name  was  spelled  both 
Veidner  and  Weidner,  from  which  later  came  the 
present  orthography.  Philip  Wardner,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  family  in  America,  came  from  Berlin 
in  1750  and  settled  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  followed  the  trade  of  stonemason  and 
worked  on  the  old  statehouse  of  that  city.  Later 
he  removed  to  Almstead,  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  died.  His  eldest  son,  Allen  Wardner,  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  William  M.  Evarts,  and  his  broth¬ 
er  Philip  was  the  ancestor  of  the  branch  of  the 
family  in  which  we  are  immediately  interested. 
This  branch  later  settled  in  northern  Vermont  and 
in  New  York,  and  most  of  its  members  were 
farmers,  teachers,  musicians  or  physicians. 
Philip  Wardner,  the  father  of  Dr.  Wardner,  was 
born  in  Essex  county,  New  York,  and  was  a  far- 
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mer  and  mechanic.  His  wife  was  Miss  Maria 
Frisby,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  died  in  1839, 
while  he  survived  until  1882. 

Horace  Wardner  was  bom  to  these  parents 
in  Wyoming  county,  New  York,  August  25, 
1829.  He  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  at¬ 
tended  the  public  schools  until  sixteen  years  old, 
when,  being  ambitious  to  secure  higher  train¬ 
ing,  he  bought  his  time  of  his  father  and  started 
out  to  earn  money  to  pay  his  way  through  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  He  became  a  student  in 
Alfred  (New  York)  Academy,  which  institution 
later  became  a  college,  and  in  1888  honored  its 
early  protege  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  was  also  a  pupil  and  teacher  in  Cayuga  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  altogether  spent  ten  years  as  a  student 
and  teacher  in  western  New  York.  In  1852  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Almond,  New 
York,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  William 
B.  Alley,  and  in  the  following  spring  went  to 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Milwaukee  Acad¬ 
emy,  at  the  same  carrying  on  his  medical  studies 
and  researches.  In  the  fall  of  1853  he  went  to 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  established  and  conduct¬ 
ed,  through  the  following  winter  and  spring,  an 
independent  private  school.  But  he  did  not  re¬ 
linquish  his  idea  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
medical  fraternity,  and  in  the  fall  of  1854  went 
to  Chicago  and  entered  Rush  Medical  College, 
where  he  remained  till  his  graduation  in  1856. 
His  first  independent  practice  was  in  Liberty- 
ville,  Illinois,  but  after  eight  months  he  returned 
to  Chicago  and  practiced  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  war.  In  1859-60  he  was  connected 
with  what  is  now  the  Chicago  Medical  College, 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

In  April,  1861,  Dr.  Wardner  received  a  com- 
mision  as  surgeon  in  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Regi¬ 
ment,  but  after  a  year  President  Lincoln  promot¬ 
ed  him  to  a  staff  or  brigade  surgeon,  subject  to 
call  anywhere,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  in 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  until  after  the  battle  of  Corinth  in 
October,  1862.  Returning  on  sick  leave  to 
Cairo,  Illinois,  he  received  an  order  to 
take  charge  of  the  general  hospital  at 
Mound  City,  Illinois,  but  in  February,  1863, 
was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  turn  over 
this  hospital  to  the  assistant  surgeon  next  in  rank, 
and  report  to  the  army  at  Vicksburg,  where  he 
was  assistant  medical  director  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Grant.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Vicksburg  he  became  so  ill 
that  the  surgeons  there  obtained  for  him 


a  leave  of  absence.  On  his  way  up  the 
river  he  received  another  order  from  General 
Grant,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  surgeon 
general,  to  proceed,  at  the  end  of  his  furlough, 
to  Mound  City,  and  resume  charge  of  the  general 
hospital  there.  This  was  a  distinct  compliment  to 
Dr.  Wardner’s  skill  and  executive  ability.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  this  hospital  until  it  was 
discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
then  sent  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  care  for  the  sick 
soldiers  who  were  returning  from  the  front.  He 
was  thus  occupied  until  September  1,  1866,  when 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  following,  in  connection  with  the  sisters  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  as  nurses  during 
the  war,  he  founded  St.  Mary’s  Infirmary  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  which  has  since  grown  to  a  large 
and  fine  institution,  and  with  which  he  was  iden¬ 
tified  for  over  ten  years. 

Dr.  Wardner  had  done  considerable  private 
practice  in  addition  to  his  professional  duties  at 
Mound  City  and  Cairo,  and  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  practice  at  the  latter  city  won  an  ex¬ 
tensive  patronage.  While  there  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  board  of  health,  and  for 
two  years  was  president  of  the  body.  He  also 
received  an  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Anna, 
Illinois,  which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years. 
In  May,  1890,  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  located 
on  Drexel  boulevard,  where  he  resumed  his  prac¬ 
tice.  Not  long  afterward  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  Collins  property  at  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
which  had  been  built  originally  for  a  sanitarium. 
He  leased  it  for  five  and  a  half  years  as  a  general 
hospital  and  sanitarium.  In  1891  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  LaPorte,  and  in  1896  took  charge 
of  this  property,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Inter¬ 
laken  Sanatorium,  and  managed  it  successfully 
and  profitably  until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he 
sold  it  to  an  organized  company,  which  has  since 
conducted  the  sanitarium  under  the  name  of  the 
Home  Health  Club  and  Hospital. 

From  1900  until  January,  1903,  Dr.  Wardner 
was  engaged  in  private  practice  and  business  af¬ 
fairs  in  LaPorte,  but  he  was  then  requested  to 
return  and  resume  control  of  his  former  sani¬ 
tarium,  and  he  is  now  devoting  all  his  time  to 
the  duties  as  physician  in  charge  of  the  Home 
Health  Club  and  Hospital,  which  is  a  splendid 
institution  in  every  respect,  occupying  a  fine 
brick  building  in  a  desirable  location  at  the  edge 
of  town,  with  accommodation  for  about  thirty 
patients,  with  a  full  staff  of  nurses  and  attend¬ 
ants  and  equipments  of  the  most  modem  and 
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improved  character;  it  is  supplied  with  radiant 
heat  baths,  statical  electricty,  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  for  the  aid  of  the  physician  in  his  efforts  to 
alleviate  suffering. 

Dr.  Wardner  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  LaPorte  County  Medical  Society,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  board  of  United  States  pension 
examiners;  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Indiana  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Le¬ 
gion,  a  life  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  also  a  life  member  of  die  Knight  Tem¬ 
plar  Masons.  His  politics  are  Republican,  but 
his  chief  interest  has  been  centered  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  faithful  prosecution  of  its  duties 
he  has  achieved  his  greatest  success  and  won  the 
esteem  and  love  of  his  fellow  men.  And  it  is 
to  his  honor  that  he  has  carried  the  burden  of 
life’s  duties  much  longer  than  most  men,  al¬ 
though  he  has  well  deserved  the  privilege  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  his  work  and  enjoying  rest  and  a  peace¬ 
ful  close. 

Dr.  Wardner  was  married  February  16,  1858, 
to  Miss  Louise  Rockwood,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Mrs.  Wardner  was  with  her  husband 
during  much  of  his  war  service,  and  was  among 
the  noble  and  patriotic  women  who  sacrificed 
comforts  of  home  and  often  their  health  to  aid 
the  suffering. 

JULIUS  T.  KEIL,  for  nearly  thirty  years 
one  of  the  leading  general  merchants  of  Hanna, 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  identified  with 
the  business  life  and  the  public  welfare  of  that 
section  of  the  county  in  as  large  a  degree  as 
any  other  citizen,  is  one  of  that  worthy  and 
valuable  class  of  German  Americans  whose 
loyalty  to  their  adopted  land  and  whose  in¬ 
dustry  and  steady  character  have  been  no  small 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  middle  west. 
Mr.  Keil’s  parents  were  Carl  Ludwig  and  Em- 
istina  Wilhelmina  (Schroeder)  Keil.  both  natives 
of  Germany  and  of  the  Protestant  faith;  the 
former  was  a  miller  and  died  in  his  native  land, 
but  the  latter  died  at  the  home  of  her  son  in 
Hanna.  There  were  seven  children  in  this 
family,  but  the  only  one  living  besides  Julius 
is  Emil  Louis  Keil,  a  retired  miller  of  West 
Virginia. 

Julius  T.  Keil,  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth 
in  his  parents’  family,  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Posen,  Germany,  July  1,  1845,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  set  out  from  his  native  land, 
sailing  on  a  vessel  from  Bremen,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  forty-eight  days  landed  in  New  York 


harbor.  He  thence  came  out  to  Macoupin  coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois,  and  then  to  LaPorte  county,  in  1861, 
where,  having  very  little  capital,  he  obtained 
employment,  first,  as  a  harvest  hand,  and  then 
hired  out  to  work  by  the  month.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  education  in  the  German  language, 
and  was  not  long  in  learning  the  English  so  that 
he  could  converse  fluently  and  write  it  for  all 
business  needs.  He  was  industrious  and  sav¬ 
ing  of  his  earnings,  and  by  1874  he  had  enough 
to  emj>ark  in  the  general  merchandise  business 
in  Hanna,  where  he  has  met  with  continually 
increasing  success  up  to  the  present  time.  He 
has  always  adhered  to  strictly  honorable  methods 
in  acquiring  trade,  and  the  people  have  learned 
to  appreciate  his  courtesy  and  to  rely  on  his 
goods  being  just  as  he  represents  them.  His 
store  is  a  model  establishment  for  a  country 
town,  and  has  a  first-class  stock  of  dry  goods, 
fancy  and  staple  groceries,  queensware,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc. 

Mr.  Keil  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has 
voted  for  all  the  presidential  candidates  from 
Lincoln  down.  He  has  been  especially  active 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  and 
betterment  of  his  own  township.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  to  the  principal  township  office,  that  of 
trustee,  and  is  at  present  holding  that  office, 
through  election  in  1901.  In  this  office  his 
public  spirit  has  been  manifest  in  many  ways, 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  counsel  and  ef¬ 
forts  that  the  beautiful  new  school  building  has 
been  erected  in  Hanna.  It  is  of  brick  and  stone, 
was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  is  heated  by  steam,  and  equipped  with  all 
modern  educational  appliances,  and  would  do 
honor  to  a  city  of  much  larger  size.  And  he  has 
been  efficient  in  advancing  the  standards  of 
education  in  this  township,  and  in  many  ways 
taking  unusual  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
coming  .generations.  For  four  years  during  the 
administration  of  President  Grant  Mr.  Keil  was 
postmaster  of  Hanna,  and  also  served  as  road 
superintendent.  Besides  the  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  which  he  conducts  in  Hanna,  he  also  owns 
sixty  acres  of  choice  land  in  this  township. 

December  3,  1871,  Mr.  Keil  was  married  to 
Miss  Albertina  E.  Conit z,  who  was  bom  in 
Posen,  Germany,  August  21,  1848,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  her  native  land  until 
she  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  she  came 
to  America  with  her  grandmother.  Since  her 
marriage  she  has  been  a  most  able  assistant  to 
her  husband,  and  her  energy  and  kind  and 
motherly  nature  and  womanly  resourcefulness 
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have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  their 
success  in  business  and  other  spheres  of  work. 
She  and  her  husband  are  members  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  church,  and  have  reared  their 
children  in  that  faith. 

Five  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keil,  and  the  three  living  are  as  follows  :  Otto, 
who  was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Hanna  and 
spent  one  year  at  the  German  school  at  Val¬ 
paraiso,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
meat  market;  he  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  all¬ 
round  athlete.  Hermanda,  who  was  educated 
at  Hanna  and  at  Valparaiso,  is  the  wife  of  Clark 
Bunnell,  the  telegrapher  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Hamlet,  Indiana.  Martha  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Hanna  and  took  instruction  in  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music  at  Valparaiso,  and  is 
now  at  home  with  her  parents. 

WILLIAM  A.  GIELOW  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Michigan 
City,  and  is  a  member  of  the  grocery  firm  of 
Gielow  Brothers,  their  large  store  being  located 
on  the  corner  of  Michigan  and  Sixth  streets.  He 
is,  however,  a  native  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December,  1867,  a  son 
of  Henry  and  Carolina  (Greibahn)  Gielow,  na¬ 
tives  of  Germany.  His  paternal  grandparents 
died  in  the  fatherland,  as  did  also  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Henry  Gielow  left  his  German 
home  about  1865,  when  a  young  man,  and  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country  secured  work  in  a 
wholesale  grocery*  house  in  Chicago,  Illinois,’ 
whence  he  came  to  Michigan  City  in  1882.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business,  his  death  occurring  in  1894, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-nine  years. 
His  first  wife  was  laid  to  rest  in  Chicago,  dying 
about  1875,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  For  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife  Mr.  Gielow  chose  Louisa  Holstein,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  three  children,  Annie, 
Lydia  and  Elsie. 

William  A.  Gielow  spent  the  days  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  in  Chicago,  where  he  attended 
private  schools,  and  after  his  school  days  were 
over  he  received  a  clerkship  in  his  father’s  gro¬ 
cery  store.  After  the  latter's  death  he  and  his 
brother  Henry  became  their  father’s  successors 
in  the  business,  and  have  established  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  patronage.  Strictly  up¬ 
right,  prompt  and  thoroughly  reliable  in  their 
methods,  they  fully  merit  the  custom  which  they 
enjoy  and  the  confidence  which  is  freely  reposed 
in  them  by  those  with  whom  they  are  acquainted. 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1889,  Mr.  Gielow'  was  unit¬ 
ed  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Dabbert,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  A.  and  Freda  (Haas)  Dabbert, 
and  two  children  have  been  bom  to  them — Flor¬ 
ence  and  Willard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gielow  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  in  his  fra¬ 
ternal  relations  he  is  a  member  of  Acme  Lodge 
No.  83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  also  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  National  Union. 
His  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican 
party.  Personally  he  is  popular  with  all  who 
know  him,  for  he  readily  wins  friends  by  his 
genial  courtesy. 

CLARENCE  E.  OSBORN,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  real  estate,  insurance  and  collection  busi¬ 
ness  in  Wanatah,  but  has  also  had  a  successful 
career  in  other  forms  of  business  activity,  is  the 
third  son  now  living  of  the  family  of  Jason  and 
Eliza  (Graham)  Osborn,  whose  history  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sketch  of  their  son,  the  LaPorte  attor¬ 
ney,  Frank  E.  Osborn. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  born  November  29,  1866, 
just  across  the  line  in  Porter  county,  Indiana, 
but  most  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  LaPorte 
county.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Wa¬ 
natah,  took  a  business  course  in  LaPorte,  and  at¬ 
tended  the  normal  school  at  Valparaiso.  He  was 
in  his  brother's  office  in  LaPorte  studying  law 
for  some  time,  and,  although  he  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  and  obtain  admission  at  the  bar, 
his  acquaintance  with  legal  affairs  has  been  of 
material  assistance  to  him  in  his  present  occupa¬ 
tion.  After  his  marriage  in  1888  Mr.  Osborn 
located  on  a  farm  in  Porter  county  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  old  homestead  on  which  he  was 
born,  and  was  engaged  in  farming  until  1891. 
He  then  came  to  Wanatah  and  opened  up  a 
livery  stable.  He  built  one  of  the  largest  bams 
in  the  county,  and  had  a  flourishing  trade  for 
ten  years.  In  1901  he  sold  out  the  business  to 
W.  A.  Harrington,  and  later  sold  the  barn  to 
E.  P.  Conboy,  its  present  owner.  Since  that 
time  he  has  had  an  office  for  the  conduct  of  his 
dealings  in  real  estate,  insurance  and  collections. 
He  has  bought  and  sold  much  farming  land  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  making  this  his  specialty, 
but  he  is  also  pushing  the  development  of  the 
other  branches  of  his  business,  and  has  the  en¬ 
ergy,  enterprise  and  popular  ways  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  bring  him  continued  success. 

November  7,  1888,  Mr.  Osborn  married  Miss 
Dee  N.  Higgins,  a  daughter  of  J.  H.  and  Clara 
Higgins.  She  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  was 
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educated  in  the  Wanatah  high  school  and  in  the 
Valparaiso  normal.  They  have  two  children, 
Mabel  F.  and  Victor  E.  Mr.  Osborn  is  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  in  a  township  where  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  usually  poll  the  majority  of  the 
votes  he  was  elected  assessor  and  served  for  six 
years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees  at  Wanatah,  and  belongs  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  He  has  always  been  a  public-spir¬ 
ited  citizen,  ready  to  do  his  part  in  improving 
the  town,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Wanatah  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  He  was  deputy  sheriff 
under  P.  O.  Small  for  four  years. 

EUGENE  R.  ADAMS,  a  progressive  and 
enterprising  general  merchant  at  Rolling  Prairie, 
is  numbered  among  the  native  sons  of  Indiana, 
and  his  life  history  shows  that  he  early  became 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  energy 


chose  no  other  occupation  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  when  he  attained  his  majority,  but  always 
continued  to  engage  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  In 
1838  he  located  in  Switzerland  county,  Indiana, 
becoming  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  there 
which  he  transformed  into  rich  and  productive 
fields.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Tibbetts, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  reared  in 
Boston  and  in  Augusta,  Maine.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Roscoe  Tibbetts  and  is  still  living 
at  the  age  of  eighty- three  years,  but  Mr.  Adams 
passed  away  in  1898  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  They  were  the  parents 
of  fourteen  children,  and  of  this  number 
twelve  reached  manhood  and  womanhood.  Eva- 
line  died  in  New  York  city  in  1879  ;  James  was 
killed  in  the  Union  service  in  the  Civil  war,  en¬ 
listing  in  the  Third  Indiana  Cavalry,  with  which 
he  remained  for  three  years  and  three  months, 


EUGENE  R.  ADAMS'  STORE 


so  characteristic  of  the  middle  west.  He  is  a 
native  of  Switzerland  county,  born  on  the  4th 
of  April,  i860.  His  paternal  grandfather.  John 
C.  Adams,  was  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  belonged 
to  the  family  of  which  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
a  representative. 

His  son,  Albert  C.  Adams,  the  father  of 
Eugene  R.  Adams,  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
and  there  spent  his  boyhood  days.  The  work  of 
the  farm  early  became  familiar  to  him,  and  he 


when  death  terminated  his  career ;  India  died  in 
1898  ;  Clarissa  is  the  wife  of  John  Murphy,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Chicago ;  Charles  G.  is  a  merchant  of  Go¬ 
shen,  Indiana ;  Dora  is  the  wife  of  W.  T.  O'Brien, 
a  resident  of  Wabash,  Indiana  ;  Celesta  is  the  wife 
of  F.  W.  Eichelbaum,  the  agent  for  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  at  Roll¬ 
ing  Prairie;  Emma  became  the  wife  of  T.  B. 
Slawson  and  died  in  1878;  George  A.  is  a  stock 
dealer  of  Switzerland  county’,  Indiana;  William 
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is  in  Alaska  at  the  present  writing;  Eugene  R. 
is  the  next  of  the  family ;  Lola  is  the  wife  of  W. 
A.  Page,  of  Napa  City,  California;  and  Olive  P. 
died  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 

Eugene  R.  Adams  spent  the  days  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  in  his  native  county  and  at  the 
usual  age  entered  the  public  schools,  continuing 
his  studies  until  he  was  graduated  in  the  Hol¬ 
brook  school  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  with  the  class 
of  1880.  He  then  entered  upon  his  business 
career  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  for  O.  R.  Stev¬ 
ens  at  Rolling  Prairie,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year,  and  in  1882  he  purchased  the  store  of  his 
employer  and  has  continued  in  business  on  his 
own  account  since  that  time.  For  about  two  years 
or  from  1883  until  1886,  his  brother,  George  A. 
Admas,  was  his  partner  in  this  enterprise,  but  in 
the  latter  year  Eugene  R.  Adams  became  sole 
proprietor  by  purchasing  his  brother's  interest, 
and  remained  alone  until  1896,  when  he  admitted 
C.  G.  Adams  to  a  partnership,  this  relation  be¬ 
ing  maintained  until  1898.  In  1896  the  firm 
built  the  present  brick  store  building,  a  two-story 
structure  thirty-two  by  seventy-six  feet.  After 
two  years  Mr.  Adams  again  bought  his  borther’s 
interest  in  the  store,  which  is  now  conducted  un¬ 
der  his  own  name,  he  being  the  sole  owner.  He 
carries  the  largest  stock  of  any  business  man  in 
the  town,  and  in  addition  to  what  is  usually  found 
in  a  general  store  he  handles  buggies,  and  in  fact 
does  an  extensive  general  business  in.  a  mercan¬ 
tile  line,  his  large  sales  bringing  to  him  a  very 
profitable  financial  return. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1890,  Mr.  Adams  was  * 
married  to  Miss  Maude  E.  Wilson,  the  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  B.  and  Helen  (McHenry) 
Wilson,  who  are  mentioned  on  another  page  of 
this  volume.  Mrs.  Adams  was  born  August  27, 
1869,  and  was  reared  in  Rolling  Prairie.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  of  that  place  with 
the  class  of  1884,  and  there  continued  her  stud¬ 
ies  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Brown  and  of 
Professor  Pellow,  of  LaPorte.  A  well  educated 
and  cultured  lady,  she  occupies  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  in  social  circles,  and  has  made  her  home 
an  attractive  one  to  her  many  friends.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  have  been  born  two  children: 
Maurice  E.,  born  in  Rolling  Prairie,  November 
2,  1893;  and  Albert  Wilson,  born  February  7, 
1903. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  prominent  and  influ¬ 
ential  member  of  Rolling  Prairie  Lodge 
No.  679,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  also  be¬ 
longs  to  Tent  No.  94,  K.  O.  T.  M.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Christian  church,  in  which 


he  has  long  served  as  one  of  the  deacons,  and  he 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  church  work.  In  pol¬ 
itics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican,  has  served  as 
trustee  of  his  township  for  six  years  and  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the.  Tenth  Congres¬ 
sional  District.  He  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  his  fellow  men  because  of  his  upright 
business  methods,  his  fidelity  to  commercial  eth¬ 
ics  and  also  by  reason  of  his  strong  purpose  and 
laudable  ambition. 

CHARLES  J.  ROBB,  editor  and  associate 
owner  of  the  Michigan  City  Evening  News,  was 
born  at  Montezuma,  Iowa,  January  21,  1856,  a 
son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (McAllister) 
Robb,  the  former  a  well  known  merchant  of  Iowa. 
The  son  Charles  attended  the  schools  of .  his 
native  town,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  which  occurred  when  he  was  nearly  eight 
years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Iowa, 
and  later  to  Oskaloosa,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools  and  also  the  Oskaloosa  College. 
A  large  part  of  his  boyhood  days  was  spent  at 
Albia,  Iowa,  where  he  made  his  home  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  going  thence  to  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana,  and  completing  the  printer's  trade.  • 

Mr.  Robb's  first  reportorial  experience  was 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  did  market  and  spe¬ 
cial  assignments  on  the  Gate  City,  one  of  the  well 
known  Mississippi  valley  papers.  Here  the  young 
editor  developed  that  trait  which  Mark  Twain 
so  aptly  describes  as  a  “nose  for  news'* — a  fac¬ 
ulty  inherent  in  the  successful  newspaper  man 
of  the  modern  school.  He  next  came  to  Michigan 
City  as  a  reporter  and  office  man  on  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  of  which  the  Evening  News  is  the  success¬ 
or.  When  the  Every-Day  Enterprise  was  estab¬ 
lished  Mr.  Robb  became  city  editor,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  resigned  to  accept  a  like  one  on  the  San¬ 
dusky  Local  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  but  several  years 
later  went  to  Flint,  Michigan,  as  reporter  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Flint  Journal  In 
September,  1887,  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
directed  the  publication  of  th eTrade  Journal  and 
Price  Current  for  the  wholesale  grocery  house 
of  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Fischer.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  solicited  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  here  to  return  to  Michigan  City  and 
assume  the  ownership  and  editorial  direction  of 
the  Evening  News,  then  owned  by  the  Republican 
Printing  Company.  In  March,  1888,  with  Ira 
S.  Carpenter,  under  the  firm  name  of  Robb  & 
Carpenter,  he  returned  and  has  since  directed  its 
successful  policy. 

Always  a  Republican,  Mr.  Robb  has  been 
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active  in  matters  political,  and  has  worked  un¬ 
tiringly  for  party  interests  and  success.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  city  or¬ 
ganization  during  the  past  four  years,  and  was 
appointed  collector  of  customs  here  under  the 
Harrison  administration,  to  which  he  was  reap¬ 
pointed  by  President  McKinley,  and  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  incumbent  in  the  office  of  customs  of  this 
port.  He  is  also  prominent  in  fraternal  circles, 
being  a  member  of  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Encampment,  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benev¬ 
olent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union.  Mr.  Robb  was  married  in  1890 
to  Miss  Josephine  R.  Webber,  of  Williamston, 
Michigan,  and  with  his  wife  and  only  child,  Ruth 
M.  Robb,  resides  in  his  comfortable  home  at  631 
Spring  street. 

WALTER  S.  TILDEN,  one  of  the  best 
known  residents  of  Cass  township,  where  he 
has  a  fine  farm  in  section  2,  is  a  descendant  of 
Holland  Dutch  ancestors,  and  comes  of  an  old 
Vermont  family  from  which  have  come  some  men 
of  prominence  in  public  life  and  many  men  of 
worth  and  great  usefulness  in  the  private  walks 
of  life.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Democratic 
party,  was  a  second  cousin  of  the  father  of 
Walter  S.  Tilden. 

John  F.  Tilden,  grandfather  of  Walter  S. 
Tilden,  was  born  and  reared  in  the  state  of 
Vermont,  and  was  an  early  settler  in  Ohio.  He 
died  in  Beaverdam,  Wisconsin,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  His  son,  Dr.  John  F.  Til¬ 
den,  was  also  born,  reared  and  educated  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  moved  to  Ohio  when  a  young  man, 
locating  near  Sandusky.  He  engaged  in  rais¬ 
ing  sheep  there  for  some  years,  and  while  there 
studied  medicine.  In  1846  he  drove  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  sheep  through  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
and  after  remaining  in  this  county  for  two  years 
went  back  to  Ohio  and  brought  his  family, 
locating  in  Center  township.  He  farmed  and 
raised  sheep  after  coming  to  this  county,  and 
then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine,  which  he  continued  for  forty 
years,  until  his  death,  April  3,  1897.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  physicians  of  LaPorte 
county,  and  was  one  of  the  successful  business 
men  of  the  county.  He  was  a  life-long  Demo¬ 
crat,  although  he  had  six  Republican  brothers. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Cass  township  for  seven 
years,  and  could  be  relied  upon  for  assistance 
in  all  public  movements. 

Dr.  Tilden  was  married  while  living  in  San¬ 


dusky,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lockwood,  a 
native  of  Canada  and  a  daughter  of  Eleazer 
Lockwood,  who  came  to  Ohio  at  an  early  day, 
and  afterward  moved  to  LaPorte  county,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- four  years ;  he  was 
one  of  the  old-school  Methodists,  and  a  man 
who  was  esteemed  by  everyone.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tilden  was  educated  in  Ohio,  and  she  lived  to  be 
seventy-two  years  old,  passing  way  in  LaPorte 
county  in  1874.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  all  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity.  Sarah  Ann  died  in  Nebraska  in  De¬ 
cember,  1892;  Jerome  B.  resides  in  Schuyler, 
Nebraska;  Sabra  Ann  is  the  wife  of  Aaron  Pep- 
ple,  of  North  Liberty,  Indiana;  Walter  S.  is  the 
next  in  order  of  birth ;  and  Charlotte  is  the  wife 
of  William  Irwin,  of  Schuyler,  Nebraska. 

Walter  S.  Tilden  was  bom  in  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  November  26,  1844,  and  came  to  LaPorte 
county  when  he  was  about  two  years  old.  His 
education  was  received  in  the  log  schoolhouses 
of  that  day.  He  remained  on  the  home  farm 
and  assisted  his  father  until  the  latter's  death. 
He  is  now  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  acres  of  some  of  the' best  land  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  He  does  general  farming,  raises  some 
stock,  and  is  a  progressive  and  successful  man. 

September  11,  1866,  Mr.  Tilden  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Lawrence,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Agnes  (Lawrence)  Law¬ 
rence,  who  were  natives  of  England  and  came  to 
LaPorte  county  in  1842.  Mrs.  Tilden  is  the 
third  daughter,  and  was  bom  in  LaPorte  county. 
April  15,  1844.  She  received  her  education  in 
the  county,  and  taught  school  here  for  three 
years  before  she  was  married.  Seven  children 
were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilden:  John 
Franklin,  who  married  Miss  Mary  Conboy  and 
lives  in  Noble  township,  LaPorte  county  ;  Emma, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Marks,  who  resides  on  one 
of  Mr.  Tilden's  farms;  Geneva,  deceased;  Gif- 
ton,  deceased ;  Lenora,  deceased ;  Byron  Elmer, 
living  at  home,  single;  and  Gorver  C.,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  Cass  township,  having  graduated 
in  class  of  1903  of  the  Wanatah  high  school. 

Living,  as  he  has,  in  LaPorte  county  since 
he  was  two  years  old,  it  is  but  natural  that 
Mr.  Tilden  should  be  one  of  the  citizens  most 
interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  its  wel¬ 
fare,  and  he  has  always  been  willing  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  any  movement  requir¬ 
ing  united  effort.  He  has  always  been  Demo¬ 
cratic  in  politics,  and  was  at  one  time  county 
ditch  commissioner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilden  have  in  their  posses- 
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sion  one  of  the  old  parchment  deeds,  executed 
April  1,  1848,  and  bears  the  signature  of  Pres¬ 
ident  James  K.  Polk  and  is  the  tenth  deed  of 
the  kind  found  in  LaPorte  county.  It  is  a 
valuable  souvenir  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tilden. 

JESSE  OGLESBY  has  made  farming  his  life 
occupation  and  still  follows  that  pursuit  on  sec¬ 
tion  12,  Wills  township,  to  the  extent  of  super¬ 
vising  his  farm.  He  has  now  passed  the  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  milestone  on  life’s  journey,  and  his  ca¬ 
reer  of  usefulness,  activity  and  integrity  is  one 
that  furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  emulation. 
He  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Ohio,  October 
11,  1828,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Edith  (Wollman) 
Oglesby.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  a  pioneer  of  Greene  county,  Ohio. 
Jacob  Oglesby  was  born  near  Winchester, 
in  West  Virginia,  and  when  a  young  man 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal 
to  the  Buckeye  state.  There  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Wollman,  whose  birth  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  Jersey  and  who  went  to 
Ohio  in  early  life.  In  the  year  1849  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Oglesby  removed  to  LaPorte  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  taking  up  their  abode  in  Kankakee  township, 
where  they  remained  until  1856,  when  they  went 
to  Plymouth,  Marshall  county,  Indiana.  There 
the  father  followed  merchandising,  although  in 
early  life  he  had  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  died  in  Plymouth  when  about  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife  lived  to  be  seventy 
years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  childhood. 

Jesse  Oglesby,  the  third  child  and  third  son, 
was  reared  in  his  native  county  until  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  education  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  in  which  he  spent 
about  three  months  each  year.  The  school  was 
conducted  on  the  subscription  plan,  the  expenses 
of  keeping  up  the  building  and  paying  the  teacher 
being  met  in  this  way.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  year  he  was  busy  with  the  duties  of  the 
farm,  which  more  and  more  devolved  upon  him 
as  his  age  and  strength  increased.  He  remained 
with  his  father  until  he  had  attained  his  major¬ 
ity,  and  in  1848  went  to  St.  Joseph  county,  In¬ 
diana.  He  drove  a  team  from  Ohio  to  this  state, 
and  in  the  following  year  came  to  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  Here  he 
began  farming  his  father’s  land  on  the  shares, 
and  was  thus  engaged  for  about  two  years.  In 
1851,  hoping  that  he  might  benefit  his  financial 
condition  and  more  rapidly  acquire  wealth  than 


he  could  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  he  made  his 
way  to  California  by  way  of  the  water  route  and 
Grey  town.  At  length  he  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  spent  about  six  months  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  sailed  for  Australia,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  six  years,  devoting  his  energies  to 
mining.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
boarded  a  vessel  which  sailed  around  Cape  Horn 
and  on  to  Liverpool,  England.  Mr.  Oglesby  re¬ 
mained  for  a  short  time  in  London  and  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  thence  took  passage  on  a  westward- 
bound  vessel  which  eventually  dropped  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Continuing  on  his 
way  to  LaPorte  county,  he  established  a  general 
mercantile  store  in  New  Carlisle,  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  business  for  about  four  years  and  then 
sold  out.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  resides, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  general  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  He  owns  ninety  acres  of  land 
upon  which  he  lives,  in  section  12,  Wills  town¬ 
ship,  and  he  also  has  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
acres  of  land  in  Kankakee  township. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1859,  Mr.  Oglesby 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  was  bom  in  Wills  township,  August 
19,  1836,  being  the  second  daughter  of  James 
and  Amy  J.  .(Bownell)  Drummond.  Her  pa¬ 
rents  settled  in  LaPorte  county  in  February,  1835, 
removing  from  Clark  county,  Indiana.  They  lo¬ 
cated  in  Rolling  Prairie,  where  Mr.  Drummond 
carried  on  general  farming.  In  their  family  were 
three  daughters :  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Foster,  who  was 
bom  in  LaPorte  county,  May  9,  1835,  and  died 
September  2,  1903 ;  Mrs.  Oglesby ;  and  Mrs. 
Marietta  Roe,  who  was  bom  July  25,  1839,  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  Chicago.  In  the  early  days 
here  Mr.  Drummond  served  in  the  Indian  war, 
and  took  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  pio¬ 
neer  development  of  this  portion  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Rolling  Prairie  for  many  years,  and  his  life  was 
honorable  and  upright,  serving  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  those  who  knew 
him.  His  father,  Thomas  Drummond,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Scotland,  and[  when  a  child  came  to 
America.  While  crossing  the  Atlantic  his  par¬ 
ents  died,  leaving  four  children,  but  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  new  world  he  never  saw  any  of  his 
brothers  or  sisters. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  were  bom  two  chil¬ 
dren  :  Lot  V.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  LaPorte  city ;  and  Orret  D.,  at  home. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  enjoy  the  friendship 
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of  many  of  the  leading  residents  of  their  part  of 
the  county.  He  is  an  early  settler  and  represen¬ 
tative  citizen,  and  in  many  ways  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  substantial  development  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  He  rode  on  the  first  train  that 
ran  over  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  to  Rolling 
Prairie,  and  he  has  witnessed  many  changes  here, 
taking  an  active  interest  in  all  that  has  been 
accomplished.  In  politics  he  has  been  a  life-long 
Republican,  and  for  two  terms  served  as  trus¬ 
tee  of  Wills  township.  He  was  also  postmaster 
while  living  at  Carlisle,  Indiana,  and  has  ever 
been  most  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  In  all  life's  relations  he  is  strictly  hon¬ 
orable,  and.  has  made  for  himself  a  creditable 
record,  one  which  has  gained  for  him  the  respect 
and  unbounded  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated. 

CARL  PIETZ.  From  the  study  of  the  life 
history  of  Carl  Pietz  one  may  learn  valuable 
lessons,  as  he  is  an  example  of  the  boys  who 
have  educated  themselves  and  have  secured  their 
own  start  in  life.  Born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1850,  he  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country  the  family  took  up 
their  abode  in  Cass  township,  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana.  Throughout  the  entire  period  of  his 
youth  Carl  was  given  but  three  days  of  school¬ 
ing,  for  he  was  always  kept  hard  at  work  on 
the  farm,  but  by  his  own  noble  exertions  he 
has  now  become  a  well  educated  and  well  in¬ 
formed  man.  He  has  often  sat  up  as  late  as 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  studying,  being 
willing  to  work  for  the  advantages  which  others 
have  secured  through  inheritance,  and  his  life 
has  thus  been  a  constant  illustration  of  what 
it  is  posisble  to  accomplish  when  perseverance 
and  determination  are  the  keynote  to  a  man's 
life. 

Mr.  Pietz  remained  with  his  parents  until 
their  death,  and  after  his  marriage  he  located 
on  his  present  homestead,  which  he  has  im¬ 
proved  in  many  ways,  having  erected  a  good, 
substantial  residence  and  bams,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres. 
The  land  is  now  under  an  excellent  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  Mr.  Pietz  is  numbered  among  the 
progressive  agriculturists  of  Cass  township.  He 
was  married  on  the  18th  of  March,  1875,  t0 
Matilda  Madaus,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin, 
September  27,  1852,  a  daughter  of  Ludwig  and 
Sophia  Madaus.  She  was  reared  in  Cass 
township,  LaPorte  county,  having  been  brought 


to  this  locality  by  her  parents  when  only  two 
years  old.  Five  living  children  are  the  result 
of  this  union, — Otto,  Eddie,  Sophia,  Amanda 
and  Mary.  They  have  also  lost  three  children, 
two  of  whom  passed  away  in  infancy,  and  one, 
Lena,  became  the  wife  of  Gust  Col witts  and 
at  her  death  left  two  childern,  Laona  and 
Esther,  the  last  named  being  reared  in  the  home 
of  our  subject.  The  Democracy  receives  Mr. 
Pietz's  active  support,  and  religiously,  the  fam¬ 
ily  are  members  of  the  Evangelical  church,  in 
which  he  has  held  several  offices  in  the  church 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  church  property. 

EMIL  JOHNSON,  the  president  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  Harness  Company,  comes  from  the  land 
of  Sweden,  and  he  brought  to  the  new  world 
the  sterling  traits  of  character  of  that  national¬ 
ity,  perseverance,  enterprise  and  absolute  honesty, 
which  are  marked  elements  in  the  lives  of  the  sons 
of  Sweden  are  manifest  in  his  career,  and  have 
been  the  foundation  upon  which  he  has  builded 
his  success  and  gained  a  place  as  a  representative 
of  the  industrial  life  of  LaPorte. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  bom  in  Ostergpthland,  Swe¬ 
den,  June  18,  i860,  and  spent  eight  years  in 
learning  the  hamessmaker's  trade  in  a  country 
where  absolute  thoroughness  is  demanded  of  the 
boy  who  undertakes  to  master  any  pursuit.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
native  country  and  came  to  America,  hoping  and 
believing  that  he  would  find  better  business  op¬ 
portunities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  lo¬ 
cated  first  in  Chesterton,  Indiana,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  harness-making  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
on  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  removed  to 
LaPorte,  where  he  established  a  small  retail  har¬ 
ness-making  shop  of  his  own  on  Main  street. 
In  this  work  he  prospered,  and  his  trade  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  as  his  proficiency  was  recognized. 
In  1896  he  admitted  Charles  F.  Peterson  to  a 
partnership  in  the  business,  which  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  growing,  and  the  firm  name  of  the  John¬ 
son  Harness  Company  was  then  adopted.  They 
began  to  do  a  wholesale  business  on  a  small 
scale,  in  addition  to  their  retail,  and  the  John¬ 
son  Harness  Company  maintained  a  prosperous 
existence  until  1902.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
the  business  up  to  that  time  seemed  to  justify 
still  larger  operations  and  Mr.  Johnson  therefore 
organized  and  incorporated  the  LaPorte  Har¬ 
ness  Company  to  succeed  the  old  firm.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  this  company  are :  Emil  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Frank  C.  Mann,  vice  president :  and  Oliver 
Ludlow,  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  company 
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controls  one  of  the  important  industries  of  the 
city.  Their  establishment  occupies  three  stories 
and  the  basement  of  the  building  at  913  Main 
street,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnson  in 
1894.  The  retail  department  occupies  the  first 
floor,  and  the  factory,  which  is  equipped  with  the 
best  machinery  for  manufacturing  harness,  is 
on  the  third  floor,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
building  is  utilized  by  the  wholesale  department. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  equipped 
with  an  electric  elevator  and  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  The  company  manufactures  and  sells 
at  retail  and  to  the  trade  a  full  line  of  harness, 
saddlery  and  horse  goods,  and  does  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  departments. 

In  1893,  in  LaPorte,  Mr.  Johnson  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  C.  Peterson.  They 
belong  to  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  and  Mr. 
Johnson  holds  membership  in  the  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Business  Men’s 
Club.  Coming  to  this  country  empty-handed, 
but  with  firm  resolution  and  determination  to 
succeed,  he  has  steadily  worked  his  way  upward, 
his  capability  and  honorable  business  methods 
gaining  for  him  a  constantly  increasing  patron¬ 
age.  An  analyzation  of  his  character  and  life 
work  shows  that  he  belongs  to  that  class  which 
has  won  for  Sweden  the  term  of  “the  home  of 
the  honest  man.” 

JESSE  HAINES.  LaPorte  county  fur¬ 
nishes  excellent  opportunity  to  the  agriculturist, 
for  the  land  is  rich  and  arable  and  returns  excel¬ 
lent  crops  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Jesse  Haines 
has  long  been  connected  with  farming  interests 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  his  home  being  in 
Hudson  township.  He  was  born  in  Greene  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  May  10,  1829,  and  belongs  to  an  old 
American  family,  of  French  origin.  His  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather,  Joseph  Haines,  was  a  native  of 
Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  and  died  in  Fred¬ 
erick  county,  Virginia.  In  religious  faith  he  was 
a  Quaker  or  Friend. 

Nathan  Haines,  the  father  of  Jesse  Haines, 
was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  and  when 
a  young  man  emigrated  westward  to  Ohio,  set¬ 
tling  in  Greene  county.  There  he  was  married 
and  established  his  home,  and  in  1830  he  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  locating  upon  the  farm 
on  which  Jesse  Haines  now  resides.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county.  He  found 
here  a  district  wild  and  unimproved,  the  prairie 
tracts  were  largely  uncultivated  add  the  forests 
stood  in  their  primeval  strength.  There  were 
no  railroads,  and  few  wagon  roads  had  been 


made.  Mr.  Haines  took  up  land  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  also  bought  land  from  the  Indians, 
for  the  red  man  had  not  yet  left  this  part  of  the 
country  for  reservations  farther  west.  He  began 
the  development  of  a  pioneer  farm,  and  at  first 
lived  in  a  little  log  cabin.  He  drove  oxen  to  his 
breaking  plow,  and  in  primitive  manner  began 
the  development  of  this  place,  and  as  the  years 
advanced  he  secured  the  improved  farm  imple¬ 
ments  which  greatly  facilitated  his  work.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wool- 
man,  a  native  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey, 
born  about  1799.  In  1812  she  removed  with  her 
parents  to  Warren  county,  Ohio.  Her  father, 
Eben  Woolman,  was  also  a  native  of  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
the  renowned  John  Woolman,  of  England.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Haines  were  born  eight 
children,  who  reached  years  of  maturity,  but 
only  two  are  now  living,  the  brother  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  being  Nathan  Haines,  a  resident  of  Kansas. 
The  father  passed  away  in  1858  when  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  always  adhered 
to  that  religious  belief.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Jackson  Democrat,  but  was  also  a  great  admirer 
of  Henry  Clay,  with  whom  he  had  a  personal 
acquaintance. 

Jesse  Haines  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old 
when  brought  by  his  parents  to  LaPorte  county, 
and  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  lives  was  his 
playground  in  youth.  Indians  were  frequently 
seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  can  relate  many 
interesting  incidents  concerning  the  red  men 
and  their  ways  of  living,  gleaned  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  his 
boyhood  he  pursued  his  studies  in  a  log 
schoolhouse  and  his  training  at  farm  work 
was  begun  at  an  early  age.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  assist  his  father  upon  the  home  farm 
until  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he 
began  the  operation  of  a  sawmill  and  also  did 
general  farm  work.  Later  he  engaged  in  clerk¬ 
ing  in  a  general  store  in  New  Carlisle,  and  for 
one  year  followed  school  teaching.  He  then  re¬ 
sumed  farm  work,  and  was  thus  engaged  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when,  in 
1862,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  government, 
enlisting  in  Company  M,  Third  Indiana  Cavalry, 
with  which  he  remained  for  a  year  as  private. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to 
his  home  and  purchased  a  portion  of  his  fathers 
farm.  On  this  tract  he  erected  a  house,  planted 
trees  and  made  other  substantial  improvements. 
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which  in  due  course  of  time  have  been  followed 
by  still  others,  until  his  farm  is  to-day  one  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  this  portion  of  the  state. 
It  is  pleasantly  located  on  section  28  Hudson 
township,  and  its  richly  cultivated  fields  form 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Mr.  Haines  has  been  twice  married.  He  first 
wedded  Lauretta  Murray,  who  died  two  years 
later,  and  in  1871  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to 
Miss  Mary  Grover,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Wade,  who  is  at  home  and  assists  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm;  and  Laura,  who  is  a 
teacher  in  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Haines  owns  eighty  acres  of  land,  and 
in  his  business  has  prospered  as  the  years  have 
gone  and  gained  a  comfortable  living  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  untiring  industry  and  perseverance. 
In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  keeping 
well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of 
the  day.  Great,  changes  have  been  wrought  by 
time  and  man  since  his  arrival  here,  and  he  has 
co-operated  in  measures  for  the  general  good 
so  that  as  a  citizen  his  record  is  above  reproach. 
In  private  life  and  business  circles  he  is  also 
known  for  his  sterling  worth,  and  he  well  de¬ 
serves  honorable  mention  in  this  work. 

JAMES  H.  TAYLOR.  The  pioneer  epoch  of 
LaPorte  county  is  an  interesting  period,  as  well 
as  instructive  to  the  younger  element  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  era.  Reminiscences  of  the  early  times,  woven 
into  the  lives  or  life  memories  of  citizens  who 
have  been  born  or  reared  here  since  1835  or  ’38, 
tell  fully  of  the  hardships  and  privations  they 
underwent. 

Mr.  James  H.  Taylor,  born  and  reared  in 
LaPorte  county  and  a  resident  of  sixty  years, 
can  relate  many  scenes  which  are  indelibly 
stamped  on  his  memory.  The  red  men  of  the 
forest,  the  Pottawottomie  Indians,  were  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  their  tepees  or  wigwams  were  staked 
upon  his  father's  farm,  just  east  of  Fish  Lake, 
in  Lincoln  township.  The  bounding  and  fleet- 
footed  dear  were  numerous,  and  many  a  venison 
steak  has  graced  his  father's  table.  The  howl 
of  the  wolf  was  a  common  occurrence,  as 
he  says,  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  many  a 
hapless  pig  or  lamb  was  carried  off  by  the  vo¬ 
racious  animals.  The  roads  amid  the  dense 
forests  of  Pleasant  and  Lincoln  townships  were 
blazed  ways  only,  and  the  screech  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  was  not  dreamed  of.  The  now  popu¬ 
lous  cities  of  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City  were 
but  hamlets,  while  now  they  have  respectively 
eight  and  ten  thousand  population.  The  tele¬ 


phone,  the  interurban  and  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  railroad,  of  which  thirteen  cross  the  county,— 
all  the  great  civilizers  were  unthough  of  when 
he  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  grown  up  in  LaPorte  county 
and  has  witnessed  all  these  remarkable  and  won¬ 
derful  developments,  which  have  been  perfected 
since  his  boyhood.  Where  the  little  log  cabin 
schoolhouse  stood,  now  the  modern  and  well 
equipped  school  building  is  erected.  The  col¬ 
lege,  university  and  high  school  are  now  com¬ 
mon  in  northern  Indiana,  while  in  the  early  thir¬ 
ties  the  northwest  was  devoid  of  any  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  with  a  classical  or  scientific 
curriculum  of  study.  In  that  era  it  was  com¬ 
mon  for  the  whites  to  see  bands  of  Indians,  with 
ponies,  ready  for  the  chase  or  warlike  excursions. 

Mr.  Taylor  relates  an  incident  worthy  of 
recounting,  which  came  under  his  father's  obser¬ 
vation.  When  his  father  resided  in  his  little  log 
cabin  on  the  east  bank  of  Fish  Lake,  Lincoln 
township,  one  hundred  Pottawottomies  were 
camped  on  his  farm.  The  old  Indian  chief's  son 
came  to  his  home  one  day  and  wanted  to  barter 
for  fire-water,  but  he  was  refused  and  became 
obstreperous  and  impudent,  when  Mr.  Taylor 
grabbed  up  a  hoe,  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  handle, 
and  delivered  a  telling  blow  which  laid  out  the 
young  brave.  After  the  latter  became  con¬ 
scious  he  went  to  the  near-by  camp  and  related 
the  occurrence.  Mr.  Taylor  foresaw  trouble,  as 
he  thought.  The  Indian  squaws  came  to  the 
cabin  and  took  the  old  gentleman  in  camp,  and 
there  they  had  a  powwow  and  Indian  dance. 
They  would  step  up  to  Mr.  Taylor,  pat  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  exclaim  in  the  Indian  tongue 
— “Me-an-et,"  meaning  “no  good  Indian," 
pointing  to  the  young  Indian ;  then  again  they 
would  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  “Good 
Shee-mor-kee  man."  So  he  escaped,  and  always 
afterward  the  Indians  were  friendly  to  him. 
Many  has  been  the  time  when  Mich-sa-ba,  the 
Pottawottomie  chief,  has  slept  by  the  fireside 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  humble  cot. 

Mr.  James  Taylor  has  used  the  old-fashioned 
four-fingered  cradle  and  the  scythe  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  age,  when  the  reaper  and  mower  were  not 
thought  of. 

James  H.  Taylor,  who  is  now  serving 
for  the  sixth  year  as  county  commissioner,  and 
who  has  both  farming  and  mercantile  interests 
in  LaPorte  county,  resides  in  Stillwell.  He  was 
bom  in  PleaAnt  township,  April  11,  1843.  at 
which  time  the  district  was  yet  largely  an  un¬ 
improved  region,  although  it  was  some  time  be- 
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fore  that  the  family  had  been  established  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

His  father,  John  W.  Taylor,  was  a  native 
of  England,  born  and  reared  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  married  ere  he  emigrated  to  the  new 
world  in  1832,  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  which  was  six  weeks  upon  the  voyage. 
Four  years  later  he  traveled  from  New  York 
to  Indiana  by  team,  locating  in  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  which  was  then  a  wild 
region,  much  of  the  land  being  in  its  virgin  con¬ 
dition,  the  settlers  in  the  township  being  very 
few.  John  W.  Taylor  built  the  first  house  upon 
his  place,  turned  the  first  furrows  in  the  fields, 
and  as  the  years  progressed  developed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  farm  property,  upon  which  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  township  and 
county.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Deborah  Amor,  and  was  reared  in  England, 
her  native  country,  also  died  in  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship,  when  about  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
In  the  family  were  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters:  Harriet,  who  was  bom  in  England,  No¬ 
vember  11,  1831,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles 
P.  Smith,  of  Pleasant  township;  Caroline  C., 
who  was  born  in  New  York  and  is  the  widow 
of  W.  S.  Phillips,  a  resident  of  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship  ;  John  H.,  who  was  born  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  in  Pleasant  township  and  now  resides 
in  Lincoln  township,  LaPorte  county ;  James  H. ; 
and  William  H.,  who  was  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  LaPorte  and  died  when  about  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  for  many  years  having  been  proprietor 
of  a  meat  market. 

James  H.  Taylor,  the  fourth  of  the  family, 
was  reared  on  the  old  home  farm,  and  attended 
the  early  schools  of  the  county,  acquired  a  good 
practical  educaton.  He  assisted  his  father  until 
his  marriage,  which  occurred  December  19,  1867, 
the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Eliza  J.  Dair,  a 
native  of  Lincoln  township,  St.  Joseph  county, 
Indiana,  and  a  daughter  of  William  Dair,  one 
of  the  old  settlers  of  that  township  and  a  native 
of  England,  coming  to  America  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  Taylor  family  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  After  his  marriage  James  H.  Taylor 
continued  to  reside  on  the  old  homestead  and 
greatly  improved  the  property  by  building  a 
house  and  other  buildings,  and  by  adding  modern 
equipments.  He  remained  there  until  June  21, 
1885,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  merchan¬ 
dising  in  Stillwell,  where  he  has  conducted  a 
general  store  for  seventeen  years,  enjoying  a 
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large  trade  that  is  constantly  increasing  and  is 
therefore  bringing  to  him  a  good  profit.  He 
likewise  operates  a  farm,  owning  eighty  acres 
of  good  land,  but  he  makes  his  home  in  Still¬ 
well. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have  been  born 
three  sons:  Frank  L.,  who  is  janitor  of  the 
courthouse  at  LaPorte;  Albert  H.,  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  store;  and  Arthur  W.,  who  is  in 
partnership  with  his  father.  The  family  is  well 
known  in  the  county,  where  the  Taylors  have 
been  prominent,  honorable  and  useful  citizens 
through  almost  seventy  years.  Mr.  Taylor 
served  as  township  trustee  for  four  years  in 
Pleasant  township,  and  although  a  Democrat 
living  in  a  Republican  district,  he  received  a 
good  majority  when  a  candidate  for  office.  He 
has  been  elected  twice  as  county  commissioner, 
and  is  now  serving  his  sixth  year  in  the  office — 
one  of  the  leading,  active  and  worthy  members 
of  the  board.  Fraternally,  Mr.  James  Taylor  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows,  LaPorte  Lodge  No.  36,  Encampment  No. 
23,  and  Canton  No.  10;  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
charter  members  of  the  canton,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  1884.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Lodge 
No.  396,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  of  LaPorte.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Rebekah  lodge  at  La¬ 
Porte.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  To  the  tenets  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fraternal  organizations  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  church  he  has  conformed  his  life,  and 
through  an  active  career  has  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  fellowmen,  while  winning  for  him¬ 
self  a  handsome  competence. 

JEHU  L.  WOODMANSEE,  a  prominent 
and  respected  citizen  of  Galena  township,  well 
deserves  representation  in  the  history  of  La¬ 
Porte  county.  He  took  up  his  abode  here  in  an 
early  day,  and  for  many  years  followed  general 
farming,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  a  handsome 
competence  gained  through  his  earnest  labor, 
which  enables  him  to  live  a  retired  life.  He  was 
born  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  March  9,  1834, 
a  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Wood- 
mansee. 

The  paternal  grandfather,  Isaac  Woodmansee. 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
on  coming  to  this  country  located  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  whence  he  afterward  removed  to  Highland 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  died.  The  grandparents 
of  Mr.  Woodmansee,  on  the  Lewis  side,  were 
stanch  Quakers.  Daniel  Woodmansee  was  born 
in  New  Jersey  on  the  21st  of  February,  1808, 
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and  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  removed 
to  Highland  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married 
on  theiith  of  January,  1832,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lewis.  Her  birth  occurred  in  that  county,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1812,  her  parents  being  Jehu  and 
Eleanor  (Cadwallader)  Lewis.  Her  father  was 
an  early  settler  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  and 
also  became  a  pioneer  resident  of  LaPorte  county, 
where  he  made  his  home  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  not  only  witnessing  its  progress  during 
this  period,  but  also  aiding  in  its  development. 
At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodmansee  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Highland 
county,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  for  many 
years.  His  death,  however,  occurred  in  Clinton 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1848.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Whig,  and  in  religious  faith 
was  a  Methodist.  Mrs.  Woodmansee  passed 
away  in  April,  1889.  To  them  were  born  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  died  in 
infancy,  while  another  died  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  The  others  of  the  family  were  Wesley, 
now  deceased;  Leonidas  M.  C.,  a  resident  of 
California ;  Jehu  L. ;  and  Isaac  D.,  who  is  living 
in  Galena  township. 

Jehu  L.  Woodmansee  is  the  second  in  the 
family,  and  was  reared  on  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1852  he 
came  to  LaPorte  county  with  his  widowed 
mother,  locating  on  section  19,  Galena  township. 
He  had  obtained  his  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  Ohio,  and  for  a  short  period  was  a 
student  in  the  district  schools  of  Galena  township. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  here  he  began  clearing 
land  and  making  a  good  farm.  Later  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  land  with  the  money  which  he 
had  made  on  his  first  farm.  From  early  morn¬ 
ing  until  late  at  night  he  labored  in  the  fields, 
and  his  career  has  ever  been  characterized  by  un¬ 
flagging  industry  and  perseverance.  He  was 
married  on  the  19th  of  August,  1854,  to  Miss 
Martha  M.  Heckman,  who  was  born  in  Galena 
township,  LaPorte  county,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1838,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Dodd) 
Heckman.  "Her  father  was  born  in  Virginia, 
April  8,  1794,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1886. 
He  held  membership  in  the  German  Baptist 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  residents 
of  LaPorte  county,  coming  to  this  district  from 
Niles,  Michigan,  where  he  had  resided  for  about 
two  years.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  Galena 
township  and  purchased  large  tracts  of  land, 
afterward  giving  to  each  of  his  children  a  quar¬ 
ter  section  and  retaining  one  for  himself.  His 
wife  was  born  in  Virginia  near  Richmond,  March 


18,  1800,  and  died  April  24,  1864.  She,  too,  was 
a  consistent  member  of  the  German  Baptist" 
church.  By  her  marriage  she  became  the  mother 
of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Woodmansee 
is  the  tenth.  Her  girlhood  days  were  spent 
in  Galena  township,  and,  acquiring  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  she  thus  prepared  for  teaching.  She  is 
particularly  well  read  in  the  scriptures,  and  can 
repeat  from  memory  long  passages  frorni  the 
Bible.  In  her  life  she  exemplifies  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  her  kindliness,  charity  and  good  deeds 
are  indications  of  her  belief  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Word. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Woodmansee  located 
upon  the  farm  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
It  is  on  section  19,  Galena  township,  and  when 
it  came  into  his  possession  it  was  largely  covered 
with  timber,  but  soon  the  sound  of  the  wood¬ 
man’s  ax  was  heard  in  the  forests,  and  tree  after 
tree  fell  before  his  sturdy  strokes.  He  first  built 
a  log  house,  later  erected  a  part  of  his  present 
residence,  and  to  it  he  has  added  from  time  to 
time  until  he  has  an  attractive  and  commodious 
home.  He  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
at  one  time  was  the  owner  of  three  hundred  acres, 
but  in  1901  sold  one  hundred  acres  of  this.  On 
account  of  his  health  he  has  retired  from  active 
business,  but  for  many  years  was  a  most  pro¬ 
gressive,  enterprising  and  industrious  agricul¬ 
turist. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodmansee  were  bom 
four  children,  but  all  are  now  in  the  spirit  land. 
These  were  Daniel  J.,  David  Q.,  Annie 
E.  and  Purity  M.  Annie  E.  passed  to  the  spirit 
land  November  18,  1890.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
parents  and  lived  up  to  the  highest  dictates  of  her 
conscience,  which  were  noble.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren  passed  to  the  spirit  land  in  infancy,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodmansee  are  now  waiting  to 
join  their  family  in  the  spirit  land.  Their  golden 
wedding  will  come  in  1904,  on  August  19.  Mr. 
Woodmansee  is  one  of  the  prominent  Spiritual¬ 
ist  of  this  locality,  and  for  forty-eight  years  has 
been  a  follower  of  its  faith.  He  has  in  his  house 
a  rare  collection  of  portraits  of  his  children, 
taken  through  the  spirit  agency  of  the  noted 
mediums,  the  Bangs  sisters,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Woodmansee  is  well  known  in  the  county,  where 
for  fifty-two  years  he  has  resided.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  portion  of  the 
state,  and  as  a  business  man  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  winning  the  reward  of  earnest,  persistent 
labor.  In  politics  he  has  always  voted  with  the 
Republican  party,  but  takes  no  active  interest 
in  political  work  as  an  aspirant  for  office. 
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SIMEON  S.  BOSSERMAN.  As  one  re- 
views  the  history  of  the  county  and  looks  into 
the  past  to  see  who  were  prominent  in  its  early 
development,  he  will  find  that  from  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  the  name  of  Bosserman  has  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
this  section  of  the  state.  The  life  history  of 
Simeon  S.  Bosserman  is  also  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  LaPorte  county,  which  has 
been  his  home  for  over  fifty  years,  and  through¬ 
out  all  these  years  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  its  interests  and  upbuilding. 


Simeon  S.  Bosserman  is  a  native  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  for  his  birth  occurred  in  Pleasant  township, 
LaPorte  county,  March  7,  1847,  being  a  son  of 
George  and  Minerva  (Walker)  Bosserman.  The 
former  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania, 
of  German  ancestry,  and  as  early  as  1834  came 
to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  purchasing  an  un¬ 
improved  farm  in  Pleasant  township.  He  then 


returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1836 
came  again  to  LaPorte  county,  and  here  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  his  home  until  he  was  called  to 
his  final  rest,  his  death  having  occurred  in  1888. 
He  became  a  prominent  factor  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  this  section,  and  for  several  terms  served 
his  township  as  its  trustee,  while  in  his  business 
affairs  he  also  rose  to  a  position  of  prominence. 
His  wife,  who  was  a  native  daughter  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  also  passed  away  in  death  in  1888.  They 
were  people  of  the  highest  respectability,  -and 
will  long  be  remembered  as  prominent  and  worthy 
old  pioneers  of  LaPorte  county. 

Simeon  S.  Bosserman  was  reared  to  years  of 
maturity  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship,  and  in  the  district  schools  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  he  received  his  elementary  educational  train¬ 
ing.  In  1869,  at  Stillwell  and  LaPorte,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  business  which  has  ever  since  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  his  prinicpal  occupation,  embarking 
at  that  time  in  the  grain  trade,  with  his  main  of¬ 
fice  in  LaPorte.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  also 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness.  For  a  few  years  he  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
live  stock  dealers  in  this  section  of  the  state,  hav¬ 
ing  in  1893  purchased  twenty-eight  thousand 
sheep  in  the  west  and  shipped  eighteen  thousand 
of  them  to  Europe.  Mr.  Bosserman  is  the  own¬ 
er  of  a  fine  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  in  Pleas¬ 
ant  township,  and  one  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  in  Johnson  township,  both  of  which  are 
rented,  and  he  devotes  nearly  his  entire  attention 
to  his  grain  business  in  LaPorte.  His  is  truly  a 
successful  life,  and  the  extensive  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  LaPorte  county  place  him  among  the 
leaders  in  industrial  circles.  He  has  always  been 
a  man  of  large  affairs. 

The  marriage  of  Mr. .  Bosserman  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1873,  when  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  be¬ 
came  his  wife.  She,  too,  claims  this  county  as 
the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  by  her  marriage 
she  has  become  the  mother  of  two  daughters  and 
one  son :  Mrs.  Lillian  Bass,  Minnie  and  George 
W.  Although  his  father  was  a  Republican,  Mr. 
Bosserman  has  given  his  political  support  to  the 
Democracy,  and  in  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  county  treasurer,  to  which  position  he  was 
re-elected  in  1890,  on  both  occasions  running 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  every  position  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  he  has  been  highly 
successful,  and  few  men  have  more  devoted 
friends,  while  none  excel  him  in  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  worthy  re¬ 
cipients  of  his  confidence  and  friendship. 
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JAMES  EDWIN  BOWELL,  a  farm  owner, 
capitalist  and  secretary  of  the  LaPorte  County 
Agricultural  Association,  residing  in  the  city 
of  LaPorte,  was  bom  in  Kankakee  township, 
this  county,  December  15,  1851.  He  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  two  of  the  county’s  most  promi¬ 
nent,  active  and  honored  pioneer  families,  and  his 
own  history  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  family 
record,  being  characterized  by  excellent  business 
ability  and  by  devotion  to  the  welfare  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  section  of  the  state.  His  parents 
were  Absolam  C.  and  Sarah  A.  (Ireland)  Bow- 
ell.  His  father  was  born  in  Clark  county,  In¬ 
diana,  in  1821,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Carr)  Bowell,  who  were  natives  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  came  to  Indiana  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  settling  in  Clark  coun¬ 
ty.  The  Bowell  family  is  of  English-French-Hu- 
guenot  ancestry,  and  the  Carrs  are  of  Welsh  de¬ 
scent.  The  paternal  grandmother  of  Mr.  Bowell 
was  a  member  of  the  Carr  family  which  took 
such  an  important  part  in  the  organization  and 
early  development  of  the  territory  of  Indiana  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  state,  having  settled  in 
Clark  county  before  the  constitution  was  adopted. 
Some  of  the  representatives  of  this  family  were 
soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war. 

Rev.  John  Bowell  left  Clark  county  in  1834 
and  brought  his  family  to  LaPorte  county.  He 
pitched  his  tent  within  thirty  feet  of  where  the 
Bowell  burying  ground  is  now  located,  and  there 
he  began  the  development  and  improvement  of 
a  farm.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Christian 
church,  but  followed  farming  during  the  great 
part  of  his  life.  He  left  his  impress  upon  the 
moral  progress  as  well  as  the  material  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  the  county.  The  Bowells  were  among 
the  most  prominent  pioneer  families  of  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  aided  largely  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  present  progress  and  prosperity  of 
this  portion  of  the  state. 

Absolam  C.  Bowell  was  about  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  the  family  removed  to  LaPorte 
county,  and  here  he  aided  in  the  arduous  task 
of  developing  a  new  farm.  Later  he  became 
an  extensive  landowner  and  prosperous  farmer, 
and  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  operation  of  a  sawmill  in  Galena 
township,  this  enterprise  proving  to  him  a  profit¬ 
able  source  of  income.  He  gave  his  political  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Democracy.  His  death  occurred  in 
1895,  and  his  wife,  who  was  born  in  New  Paris, 
Ohio,  died  in  this  county,  in  August,  1893.  Thus 
passed  away  two  of  the  worthy  pioneer  people 


of  the  county.  His  business  activity  and  honor¬ 
able  career  made  him  a  very  valuable  citizen, 
and  his  friends  throughout  the  community  were 
many. 

Upon  the  home  farm  James  E.  Bowell  was 
reared,  and  easily  became  familiar  with  all  the 
duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist. 
His  preliminary  educational  privileges  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  study  in  the  Rolling  Prairie  high 
school,  long  noted  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county,  and  later  he  attended  Eureka  College,  at 
Eureka,  Illinois.  After  completing  his  college 
course  he  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  meantime  became 
interested  in  the  sawmill  business  and  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  He  was  known  as  a  most  able 
teacher,  maintaining  discipline  and  imparting 
knowledge  with  clearness,  brevity  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  As  a  partner  in  his  father’s  sawmill  busi¬ 
ness  he  also  met  with  gratifying  success.  As 
his  financial  resources  increased  he  made  judi¬ 
cious  investments  in  real  estate,  and  he  owns 
several  hundred  acres  of  valuable  farming  land 
in  Kankakee  and  Galena  townships,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  which  he  personally  superintends,  al¬ 
though  maintaining  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
LaPorte.  He  has  now  discontinued  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber,  and  in  1900  he  removed  to 
LaPorte,  where  he  owns  a  fine  residence  property 
on  Michigan  avenue. 

Mr.  Bowell  has  been  three  times  married. 
He  first  wedded  Alice  Anderson,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  to  them  were  bom  three  children: 
Mrs.  Benjamin,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan:  Carr 
and  Edna,  at  home.  April  4,  1895,  he  married 
Mary  Etherington,  who  died  March  22,  1898* 
In  1901  he  married  Anna  Savage  Rogers,  a  popu¬ 
lar  member  of  society  in  LaPorte  county,  who 
graciously  presides  over  their  hospitable  home. 

In  public  affairs  Mr.  Bowell  has  been  quite 
prominent.  He  was  elected  and  for  five  years 
served  as  a  trustee  of  Galena  township.  He 
has  been  a  director  of  the  LaPorte  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  for  five  years,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  its  secretary.  In  addition 
to  his  farms  Mr.  Bowell  owns  valuable  real  estate 
interests  in  LaPorte  and  at  Pine  Lake  Chautau¬ 
qua,  and  a  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  supervising 
these  investments.  He  is  prominent  in  Free¬ 
masonry  and  has  always  taken  an  active  and  help¬ 
ful  part  in  the  work  of  the  order,  has  filled 
different  offices  in  the  chapter  and  council,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  junior  warden  of  Excelsior 
Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  LaPorte.  In  all  life's 
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relations  he  is  found  true  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  as  a  business  man,  a  citizen  and  a 
friend  he  is  loyal  and  faithful.  In  politics  Mr. 
Bowell  has  been  a  life-long  Republican. 

JAMES  A.  BARNES.  In  a  record  of  the 
leading  farmers  and  old  settlers  of  Galena  town¬ 
ship  mention  should  be  made  of  James  A.  Barnes, 
who  is  now  living  on  section  25,  where  for  many 
years  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  tilling 
of  the  soil.  He  was  born  in  this  township  Aug¬ 
ust  10,  1847.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Elijah 
Barnes,  was  born  in  Onondaga  county,  New 
York,  and  in  pioneer  times  established  his  home 
in  LaPorte  county,  settling  first  near  Westville. 
He  afterward  went  to  Kosciusko  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  improved  a  tract  of  land,  but  subse¬ 
quently  returned  to  this  county  and  spent  his  last 
days  in  Wills  township. 

His  son,  Ezra  H.  Barnes,  the  father  of  James 
A.  Barnes,  was  a  native  of  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  and  about  1836  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  locating  in  Galena  township,  where  he 
improved  a  farm,  first  clearing  the  land  of  the 
timber  with  which  it  was  covered.  This  tract  of 
land  was  on  section  25,  and  he  soon  built  a  log 
cabin,  in  which  the  family  lived  in  true  pioneer 
style,  while  he  further  continued  the  work  of 
developing  his  property.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
sawmill  business  in  partnership  with  Samuel  P. 
Southerland  for  many  years.  In  1849  he  went 
to  California,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  that  state,  and  for  a  year  remained  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Returning  then  to  Indiana,  he 
spent  his  remaining  days  in  LaPorte  county, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  He 
was  a  life-long  Democrat  and  in  matters  of  citi¬ 
zenship  was  progressive,  earnestly  desiring  the 
welfare  of  the  county  and  aiding  in  its  progress 
along  many  lines.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Catherine  Blaney,  and  was  born  near 
Dayton,  Ohio.  She  died  when  very  young,  pass¬ 
ing  away  on  the  8th  of  September,  1847,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years. 

*  James  A.  Barnes  is  the  youngest  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  only  four  weeks  old  when  his 
mother  died.  He  then  lived  in  various  families 
until  his  father  married  again,  after  which  he 
remained  at  home  until  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  He  worked  bv  the  month  as  a  farm 
hand  for  nine  years  in  Indiana,  after  which  he 
went  to  Nevada,  where  lie  remained  for  two 
years,  being  employed  upon  a  dairy  farm.  On 


the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to  Ga¬ 
lena  township,  where  he  was  again  employed 
by  the  month  through  one  summer.  He  made 
arrangements  to  have  a  home  of  his  own  by  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Ada  R.  Southerland,  the  wed¬ 
ding  being  celebrated  on  Chirstmas  Day  of  1872. 
The  lady  was  born  in  Onondaga  county,  New 
York,  a  daughter  of  S.  P.  and  Elizabeth  South¬ 
erland,  who  were  early  settlers  of  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  where  they  arrived  in  1836.  They 
returned  to  New  York  on  business,  and  it  was 
during  their  temporary  residence  in  Onondaga 
county  that  Mrs.  Barnes  was  born,  her  natal 
year  being  1851.  Mrs.  Barnes’  father  was  one 
of  the  old  settlers,  and  he  and  Ezra  H.  Barnes 
were  engaged  in  the  sawmill  business  for  many 
years  in  Galena.  Theirs  was  one  of  the  first  mills 
of  the  township.  They  ran  the  mill  together 
about  thirty  years.  Mr.  Southerland  was  first 
in  the  mill,  and  Mr.  Barnes  bought  in  afterwards. 
In  their  thirty  years  of  partnership  there  was 
never  a  word  of  contention. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Barnes  lo¬ 
cated  upon  a  farm  in  Galena  township,  where 
he  has  resided  continuously  since,  in  fact,  he  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  this  township  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  passed  in  Austin,  Nevada. 
To  him  and  his  wife  have  been  born  four  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  yet  living:  Claude,  who  married 
Alta  Couchman  and  resides  upon  his  father’s 
farm  on  section  16,  Galena  township;  Samuel, 
at  home;  Elizabeth  C.,  who  is  attending  school 
in  LaPorte ;  and  Harley,  who  completes  the  fam¬ 
ily. 

The  home  farm  comprised  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  acres,  and  thereon  Mr.  Barnes  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  raising  the  crops  best  adapted  to  soil 
and  climate.  He  also  raised  considerable  stock, 
and  is  one  of  the  representative  agriculturists  of 
the  community,  his  work  being  carried  forward 
along  progressive  lines.  He  has  always  given 
his  political  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  at  one  time  served  as  assessor  of  his  town¬ 
ship.  He  belongs  to  Rolling  Prairie  Lodge  No. 
679,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in 
the  order  and  has  been  sent  by  his  brethren  of 
the  fraternity  as  a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge, 
a  fact  which  indicates  his  high  standing  in  the 
order.  He  is  also  actively  interested  in  the  tem¬ 
perance  cause,  and  his  belief  has  been  embodied 
in  his  life,  never  using  either  intoxicants  or  to¬ 
bacco  in  his  career.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
started  out  in  life  for  himself,  and  well  has  he 
earned  the  proud  American  title  of  a  self-made 
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man.  Working  continually,  persistently  and  hon¬ 
orably,  he  has  gradually  advanced  on  the  road 
to  prosperity,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
an  excellent  farm. 

JAMES  F.  QUINN  is  one  of  the  sons  of 
Erin  who  have  made  many  portions  of  America 
prosperous  and  wealthy.  The  sons  of  the  Emer¬ 
ald  Isle  who  have  exchanged  the  shamrock  for 
the  goldenrod,  the  national  emblems  of  the  two 
nations,  have  as  a  rule  never  regretted  the 
change.  Among  the  thrifty  and  well-to-do  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  of  Irish  birth  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Quinn  is  a  native  of  Westmeath,  Ire¬ 
land,  born  October  17,  1851,  and  is  the  third 
in  a  family  of  five  children,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  born  to  Thomas  and  Mary  (Shields) 
Quinn.  There  are  three  yet  living.  John  J.  is 
a  resident  of  LaPorte  and  section  foreman  on 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad;  he  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  four  children.  James  F.  is  the 
next.  Thomas,  a  resident  of  Stillwell,  Indi¬ 
ana,  is  section  foreman  on  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  and  is  married  and  has  nine  children. 
Mr.  Quinn’s  father  was  a  native  of  the  same 
locality  in  Ireland,  and  was  reared  in  his  native 
land,  receiving  his  education  in  the  national 
schools.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  It  was 
in  the  year  1853  that  he  concluded  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  loved  Erin  and  came  to  free  America, 
where  he  found  a  home  for  himself  and  family. 
They  sailed  in  one  of  the  old  sailing  vessels 
bound  for  New  York,  and  the  voyage  was  of 
eleven  weeks’  duration,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
they  were  shipwrecked  and  the  poor  passengers 
thought  many  times  that  they  would  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  God  in  his  infinite  good¬ 
ness  carried  the  ship  safely  into  harbor.  He 
remained  in  New  York  about  one  year,  and 
then  moved  to  LaPorte  county,  where  was  his 
residence  until  his  death.  He  came  to  this 
county  a  poor  but  honest  man,  and  reared  his 
children  to  the  principles  of  honesty  and  in¬ 
dustry,  which  was  a  noble  heritage  to  present 
his  children.  He  was  a  Jackson  Democrat  in 
politics.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St. 
Peter’s  Catholic  church  at  LaPorte.  He  died 
when  about  sixtv-five  years  of  age.  His  wife, 
Mary  (Shields)  Ouinn,  was  a  native  of  the 
same  locality  as  her  husband.  She  was  a  kind 
and  affectionate  mother,  and  she  died  when  her 
son  James  F.  was  six  years  old.  She  was  like¬ 
wise  a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Mr.  Quinn  was  only  one  year  of  age  when  he 


saw  the  shores  of  Amreica,  so  he  is  a  genuine 
American  citizen.  In  1875-76  he  was  a  section 
foreman  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  a  fanner  and  stock- 
man.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  personal  application.  He  is  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  industrious  and  frugal  in  his  life 
labors,  and  has  always  practiced  economy.  When 
he  was  nineteen  years  old  he  began  life  with 
not  a  ten-doliar  bill  to  his  name,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  made  a  success  of  his  life.  The 
first  wages  he  ever  earned  was  seventy-five  cents 
a  day. 

Mr.  Quinn  married,  February  5,  1880,  Miss 
Rose  A.  Curran,  and  three  children,  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  were  bom  to  them,  but  only 
the  two  sons  are  living.  Francis  D.,  the  elder, 
finished  the  common  school  course  and  is  now 
a  student  in  the  commercial  course  at  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  normal.  Leo  Edward  has  finished  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  schools,  and  is  at  home  with 
his  parents. 

Mrs.  Quinn  was  born  near  Cool  Spring,  Long 
Island,  March  29,  1856,  a  daughter  of  Bernard 
and  Ellen  (McBrien)  Curran,  natives  of  Ire¬ 
land.  She  was  a  little  girl  of  six  months  when 
she  came  with  her  parents  to  LaPorte  county, 
and  was  educated  in  the  St.  Rose  Academy,  La¬ 
Porte.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinn  were  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Leuers  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  their 
patron  saint’s  church  is  St.  Peter’s  at  LaPorte. 
Mrs.  Quinn  was  the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of 
six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and 
three  are  now  living:  Mary,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Daly  and  a  resident  of  New  Durham 
township,  has  six  children ;  Mrs.  Quinn  is  the 
next;  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Maurice  Heatherson, 
of  Mill  Creek,  Indiana,  has  one  child.  Father 
Curran  was  born  in  county  Leitrim.  Ireland, 
and  died  when  Mrs.  Quinn  was  but  four  years 
old,  in  i860.  He  was  a  molder  by  trade.  He 
was  a  Democrat  and  a  Catholic.  His  wife  was 
a  native  of  the  same  locality,  and  she  died  in 
1877,  aged  fifty-four.  Mrs.  Quinn  is  a  cordial, 
genial  lady,  and  graces  her  cozy,  comfortable 
home  with  true  ladylike  hospitality.  She  has 
been  an  able  assistant  to  her  husband  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  their  home. 

The  first  land  that  Mr.  Quinn  purchased 
was  thirty  acres,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  home¬ 
stead.  He  went  in  debt  for  part  of  it,  but  he 
has  been  adding  constantly  to  it  until  he  and  his 
wife  are  now  owners  of  a  good  farm  in  Lincoln 
township.  Their  first  home  was  a  log  cabin, 
and  now,  in  1904,,  a  pretty,  comfortable  resi- 
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dence  graces  the  farm,  besides  good  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  other  improvements,  which  are  a  credit 
to  his  and  his  estimable  wife's  industry. 

Mr.  Quinn  has  always  been  a  stanch  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  sage  of  Gra- 
mercy  Park.  He  has  always  been  true  to  his 
party  ond  the  fundamental  principles  of  Democ¬ 
racy.  He  has  been  chairman  of  his  party's  town¬ 
ship  conventions  and  often  a  delegate,  which 
shows  his  popularity  as  a  true  partisan.  Offi¬ 
cially,  he  has  been  a  valuable  citizen.  It  was  in 
1888  when  the  people  of  his  township  elected 
him  as  trustee  of  Lincoln  township,  and  he  filled 
the  office  most  acceptably  to  all,  and  was  again 
elected  in  1893  for  four  years,  and  in  1900  was 
elected  to  the  same  office,  which  shows  that  he 
has  been  a  painstaking  official.  His  first  elec¬ 
tion  was  by  forty  majority,  the  second  by  forty- 
one,  and  the  third  by  forty-two,  a  majority 
unique  and  probably  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  LaPotre  county  politics.  During  his  incum¬ 
bency  he  erected  the  nicest  schoolhouse  in  the 
township,  and  at  the  present  time  he  has  charge 
of  five  good  schools,  with  good  buildings  and 
well  kept  up.  He  has  a  good  corps  of  instruct¬ 
ors.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Society 
of  St.  Peter's.  The  family  are  all  members  of 
the  St.  Peter's  Catholic  church,  and  Mrs.  Quinn 
is  a  member  of  the  ladies'  sodality.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Quinn  are  people  of  high  social  standing 
and  are  held  in  high  repute  by  all  who  know 
them.  We  are  pleased  to  present  this  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Quinn 
to  be  preserved  in  this  beautiful  and  valuable 
volume,  entitled  the  Twentieth  Century  His¬ 
tory  of  LaPorte  County. 

RICHARD  H.  HOLLAND.  Among  the 
prominent  agriculturists  of  LaPorte  county,  In¬ 
diana,  is  Richard  H.  Holland,  who  well  repre¬ 
sents  an  old  and  honored  pioneer  family  of  this 
section.  He  was  born  on  the  homestead  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1852,  and  is  a  son  of  John  B.  Holland,  who 
though  a  native  of  Ireland  is  now  a  typical 
American  citizen,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  republic.  He  came  to  this  land 
of  the  free  prior  to  his  marriage,  about  1840,  and 
nine  years  later,  in  1849,  crossed  the  plains  to 
California.  His  residence  in  the  Golden  state 
covered  a  period  of  two  years,  on  the  expiration 
of  which  he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
locating  on  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  Holland  now 
makes  his  home.  This  land  was  purchased  in 


1851  and  there  this  honored  old  pioneer  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside,  devoting  his  attention  to  its 
cultivation  and  improvement,  until  1884,  when 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  LaPorte,  where  he  has 
since  lived  in  retirement,  his  earnest  efforts  in 
the  years  gone  by  enabling  him  to  put  aside  the 
active  duties  of  life  and  enjoy  the  comforts  he 
had  so  nobly  earned.  He  has  now  reached  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-five  years.  After  coming 
to  this  country  Mr.  Holland  married  Ellen  Pen¬ 
ney,  who  was  also  born  in  Ireland,  and  she  was 
called  to  her  final  rest  in  1894.  To  this  worthy 
couple  were  born  two  children,  one  daughter  and 
one  son,  and  the  daughter,  Anna,  became  the 
wife  of  Sylvester  Griffin,  and  resides  in  Cool 
Spring  township,  LaPorte  county. 

Richard  H.  Holland,  the  elder  child  and  only 
son  in  his  parents'  family,  was  reared  and  has 
spent  his  entire  life  on  the  old  homestead  farm 
on  which  he  now  resides,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Center  township.  This 
farm,  which  consists  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  well  improved  and  fertile  land,  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  section  31,  Center  township,  LaPorte 
county,  and  to  its  cultivation  and  development 
Mr.  Holland  is  now  giving  his  entire  time  and 
attention,  his  efforts  being  attended  with  grati¬ 
fying  success.  In  his  methods  he  is  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  progressive,  and  his  correct  business 
habits  and  enterprise  have  enabled  him  to  gain 
prosperity.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
although  not  a  practical  politician  or  an  office- 
seeker,  is  a  stanch  and  active  supporter  of  its 
principles. 

LEWIS  M.  SHURTE,  the  owner  of  a  fine 
farm  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  in  sec¬ 
tion  2,  Cass  township,  has  been  a  resident  of  La¬ 
Porte  county  for  nearly  sixty  years,  long  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  representa¬ 
tive  citizens.  Many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  northern  Indiana  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  it 
is  an  honor  to  him  that  he  has  been  in  the  forward 
movement,  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  has 
done  his  part  in  development  and  progress. 

Samuel  Shurte,  his  father,  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  after  arriving  at  majority 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  in  1825.  In 
1826  he  married  Miss  Jennctte  Melville,  who 
was  born  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  May  9,  1809, 
and  came  to  America  in  1819,  locating  in  Ohio, 
where  she  remained  until  her  marriage.  They 
then  located  on  a  farm,  and  in  1830  moved  to 
Cass  county,  Michigan,  and  to  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana,  in  1832,  making  their  home  for  a  time 
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in  Scipio  township.  They  returned  to  Ohio  in 
1836,  where  Samuel  Shurte  died  ten  years  later, 
in  1846,  and  his  wife  then  took  up  her  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  Cass  township,  LaPorte  county, 
where  she  lived  until  her  death,  April  4,  1889. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine  of 
whom  reached  maturity,  and  the  four  now  living 
are:  Mary  A.,  the  wife  of  James  Meeker,  of 
Oregon;  Andrew  J. ;  Lewis  M.;  and  Olivia,  the 
wife  of  Benjamin  Skinner,  of  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana. 

Lewis  M.  Shurte,  the  ninth  in  order  of 
birth,  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1842,  and  was  about  five  years  old  when 
he  came  to  LaPorte  county.  His  schooling  was 
obtained  in  a  log  schoolhouse  in  Cass  township, 
where  he  devoted  a  few  months  each  year  to  the 
mastery  of  things  intellectual,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  time  was  spent  on  the  farm  of  his 
mother.  Since  taking  up  farming  on  his  own 
account  he  has  made  a  record  of  steady  progress 
toward  material  prosperity,  and,  starting  with 
no  great  amount  of  capital,  has  increased  his 
property  until  he  stands  well  to  the  front  among 
the  successful  men  of  the  township. 

May  8,  1875,  Mr.  Shurte  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Sarah  Smith,  who  was  born  in 
England,  July  21,  1855,  the  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Sarah  (Talbert)  Smith,  also  natives 
of  England,  but  came  to  LaPorte  county  in 
1858.  Mrs.  Shurte’s  father  died  in  1866,  and 
her  mother  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  bright  intellectually.  Mrs.  Shurte  was 
reared  in  Cass  township.  She  has  become  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  and  the  parents  may 
well  be  proud  of  these  young  men  and  young 
women,  several  of  whom  have  already  made  a 
successful  start  on  the  independent  way  of  life. 
Ada,  the  eldest,  graduated  in  the  Wanatah  com¬ 
mon  school  in  April,  1887.  She  taught  school 
six  years  in  Cass  township,  and  in  1893  was 
married  to  H.  G.  Wojahn,  a  druggist  of  Wana¬ 
tah  ;  to  their  union  were  born  two  sons,  Eddie 
and  Elmer.  Alta  graduated  from  the  Wanatah 
common  schools  in  April,  1889,  taught  school 
four  years,  and,  May  30,  1893,  was  married  to 
James  Osborn,  a  farmer  of  Clinton  township, 
LaPorte  county.  They  have  one  daughter,  Eva 
Marie.  Cora  Belle,  who  was  a  student  in  the 
Wanatah  high  school,  also  a  student  in  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  normal  and  taught  four  years  in  Cass 
township,  is  now  the  wife  of  James  Anderson,  a 
prosperous  agriculturist  of  Clinton  township, 
and  they  have  one  little  daughter,  Mabel  Eva, 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897  in  the  Wan¬ 


atah  high  school,  was  also  a  student  at  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  normal,  and  has  taught  five  years,  now 
teaching  the  home  school.  Grace  was  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class  of  1898  of  the  Wanatah 
high  school  and  was  a  student  at  the  Valparaiso 
normal,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  primary 
department  at  LaCrosse.  Andrew,  who  is  a 
teacher,  is  now  a  student  in  Purdue  University 
at  LaFayette,  taking  the  pharmacy  course. 
Samuel  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wanatah  high  school 
in  the  class  of  1902.  Lewis  was  in  the  class 
of  1904  in  the  public  school.  The  youngest 
of  the  family  is  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  school. 

Mr.  Shurte  gives  his  political  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  Lincoln.  He  is  always  willing  to  lend 
his  aid  to  movements  for  the  general  welfare  of 
his  township  and  county. 

JOHN  H.  TAYLOR,  who  follows  farming 
on  section  32,  Lincoln  township,  was  born  in 
Pleasant  township,  LaPorte  county,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1839,  being  the  oldest  son 
of  John  W.  and  Deborah  Taylor,  who 
came  from  Devonshire,  England,  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1832,  while  in 
the  year  1839  they  settled  in  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana.  They  were  among  its  pioneer  resi¬ 
dents,  this  portion  of  the  state  being  wild  and 
unimproved  to  a  large  extent.  Three  years  after 
their  arrival  John  H.  Taylor  was  added  to  the 
family  circle,  and  upon  the  home  farm  in  Pleas¬ 
ant  township  he  was  reared.  As  he  advanced 
in  years  he  assisted  more  largely  in  the  work  of 
field  and  meadow,  while  through  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  thus 
acquired  a  good  practical  education. 

He  remained  at  home  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war,  when,  his  patriotic  spirit  being 
aroused  by  the  attempt  of  the  south  to  overthrow 
the  Union,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  enlisting  in  Company  I,  Eighty-seventh 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  as  a  private.  He 
served  for  about  seven  months,  and  was  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  home.  He  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  and  for  a  few  years  he  was 
in  business  with  his  brother,  James  Taylor,  in 
the  ownership  and  conduct  of  a  general  mer¬ 
cantile  store  in  Stillwell.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  carried  on  his  farm,  and  throughout 
his  entire  life  has  been  identified  with  agricul¬ 
tural  interests. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1865,  Mr.  Taylor 
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was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  Jane  Di¬ 
vine,  a  native  of  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana,  and 
a  daughter  of  John  Divine,  who  was  one  of  the 
old  settlers  of  that  county.  The  marriage  has 
been  blessed  with  six  children,  two  sons  and 
four  daughters :  James,  who  was  bom  in  Lin¬ 
coln  township,  January  16,  1867;  Fannie,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  the  same  township  May  8,  1870, 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  Ray  Burson,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan;  Clarie,  born  September  10, 
1874;  John  F.,  born  on  the  old  home  place, 
December  4,  1876 ;  Emma,  bom  in  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  August  25,  1883 ;  and  Effie,  bom  May 
21,  1885. 

Mr.  Taylor  located  in  Lincoln  township  in 
1865,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  general 
farming  here.  He  owns  two  hundred  acres  of 
rich  and  arable  land  on  sections  32  and  33,  and 
has  greatly  improved  the  place  by  the  erection 
of  a  good  residence  and  substantial  outbuildings. 
He  has  made  most  of  the  improvements  upon 
his  property,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the 
county  as  a  leading  agriculturist,  his  methods 
being  practical  and  progressive.  He  also  owns 
a  half  interest  in  a  store  building  in  Stillwell. 

His  political  allegiance  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  Republican  party,  but  at  one  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  constable  on  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ticket.  On  several  other  occasions  he 
has  been  elected  to  office,  but  would  never 
accept.  He  belongs  to  the  United  Brethren 
church,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  for 
over  thirty  years  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
also  members  of  this  church.  He  has  taken  a 
leading,  active  and  helpful  part  in  its  work,  and 
he  has  even  lived  an  upright  life,  well  entitling 
him  to  the  respect  and  confidence  which  are  so 
uniformly  given  him  in  this  community. 

FREDERICK  W.  MEISSNER,  the  lead¬ 
ing  pharmacist  of  LaPorte,  has  a  record  in  his 
chosen  profession  and  as  a  business  man  and 
citizen  such  as  any  man  might  be  proud  to  pos¬ 
sess.  He  not  only  has  a  broad,  comprehensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  art 
of  compounding  all  the  materials  of  the  phar- 
macopia,  but  has  been  most  prompt  and  reliable 
in  all  trade  transactions.  He  never  incurs  obli¬ 
gations  that  he  does  not  meet,  and  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  integrity  and  worth  in  all  relations  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  In  citizenship  he  is  equal¬ 
ly  progressive,  and  as  president  of  the  board  of 
education  of  LaPorte  is  now  rendering  valuable 
service  to  his  fellow  townsmen. 

Mr.  Meissner  was  born  in  the  city  of  La¬ 


Porte  in  1859,  a  son  °f  Frederick  W.  and  Caro¬ 
lina  (Meinn)  Meissner.  His  father  was  born 
at  Schwelm,  near  Elberfeld,  province  of  West- 
phalen,  Prussia,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1854.  In  the  same  year  he  located  in  LaPorte, 
where  he  continued  to  make  his  home  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  September  20,  1897.  He 
was  a  furniture  manufacturer,  and  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  and  through  his  enterprise 
contributed  much  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  city.  His  wife,  who  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  her  girlhood  days,  and  was 
married  to  F.  W.  Meissner  in  LaPorte.  She 
followed  her  husband  to  the  future  world  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1904.  Because  of  her  genuine  worth  of 
character,  she  had  always  occupied  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  social  circles. 

Mr.  Meissner  laid  the  foundation  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  career  by  gaining  a  good  prac¬ 
tical  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city.  He  determined  to  become  a  pharmacist, 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  store  of  Dr. 
E.  E.  Eliel's  Sons,  the  leading  drug  house  in 
LaPorte.  He  also  worked  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  and  later,  in  connection  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  purchased  a  drug  store  in  LaPorte, 
which  was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kuehne  and  Meissner.  In  1885  he  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  business,  and  in  the  same  year 
entered  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  knowledge  and 
consequently  his  proficiency  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.  With  twelve  years  of  previous  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  he  possessed  a  mind  fertile 
and  ready  for  theoretical  study,  and  he  continued 
in  the  further  preparation  for  his  calling  until 
his  graduation  in  1888.  He  then  returned  to 
LaPorte,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  em¬ 
barked  in  business  on  his  own  account,  establish¬ 
ing  the  Meissner  pharmacy.  He  has  a  splendidly 
equipped  store,  complete  in  modem  appoint¬ 
ments  and  attractive  in  its  arrangement  and 
appearance.  He  has  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  skillful  pharmacist  in  LaPorte 
county,  and  because  of  this  many  patrons  come 
to  him  from  all  over  the  county.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  entire  medical  profession  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public,  and  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  commercial  life  of  his  native  town 
bears  a  most  enviable  reputation.  He  has  for 
years  been  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  also  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

In  1890  Mr.  Meissner  was  married  at  LaPorte 
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to  Miss  Alice  Grace  Clement,  a  native  of  Rising 
Sun,  Indiana.  They  now  have  four  children. 
Clement,  Roger,  Virginia  and  F.  W.,  Jr.  Mr. 
Meissner  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Elks  lodge,  No. 
396,  at  LaPorte.  For  four  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  is  now 
its  president,  in  which  capacity  he  has  done 
effective  and  valuable  service  in  behalf  of  the 
public  schools.  The  board  also  has  charge  of 
the  LaPorte  public  library.  Mr.  Meissner  is  in¬ 
terested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  advancement 
of  the  city  along  lines  of  culture  and  moral  and 
intellectual  development.  Where  questions  of 
national  interest  are  involved  he  gives  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Democracy,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Business  Men’  Club  labors  for  local  progress  and 
improvement.  He  is  in  all  respects  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  citizen,  and  one  that  stands  for  all  that  is 
elevating  and  progressive  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  public  welfare. 

JOHN  W.  HEWSON.  In  a  history  of  the 
men  who  are  to  be  depended  upon  to  conserve 
the  best  interests  of  LaPorte  county  and  faith¬ 
fully  perform  their  duties  of  citizenship,  John 
W.  Hewson  deserves  mention.  He  is  a  well 
known  agriculturist  of  Union  township  and  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  LaPorte  county.  His 
home  is  now  on  sectoin  32,  where  he  has  a  good 
tract  of  land. 

Mr.  Hewson  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  December  29,  1842.  His  father,  Charles 
Hewson,  was  a  native  of  the  same  locality. 
There  he  followed  farming,  becoming  foreman 
of  a  large  estate  of  several  thousand  acres. 
Thinking  that  he  might  improve  his  own  finan¬ 
cial  condition  in  the  new  world,  however,  he 
severed  his  business  relations  on  the  “merrie 
isle,”  and  in  1845  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New 
York,  arriving  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year. 
He  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  eastern  metropo¬ 
lis,  however,  but  came  direct  to  LaPorte  county, 
Indiana,  landing  at  Michigan  City.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  railroad  in  this  county.  For 
a  short  time  he  resided  on  Door  Prairie  and  then 
removed  to  Kingsbury,  where  he  worked  for 
Jacob  Early,  who  owned  and  operated  a  grist 
mill  and  distillery  at  Belmont.  For  four  years 
he  remained  with  that  gentleman,  and  then  pur¬ 
chased  the  farm  upon  which  John  W.  Hewson 
now  lives.  There  he  continued  to  reside  until 
he  retired  from  active  business  life  and  removed 
to  a  place  about  one-half  mile  north  of  Kings¬ 


bury,  where  his  remaining  days  were  passed, 
his  death  occurring  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  of  Kingsbury  and  was  a  life¬ 
long  Republican.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
county  as  one  of  its  worthy  pioneers,  and  was 
a  man  whom  to  know  was  to  respect  and  honor. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sabina  Oliver, 
and  was  also  a  native  of  England,  spending  the 
greater  part  of  her  girlhood  days  in  London. 
Her  death  occurred  in  LaPorte  county  when 
she  was  more  than  eighty-three  years  of  age  in 
the  same  residence  as  her  husband’s  death 
occurred.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hewson 
were  born  seven  children,  three  of  whom  died 
in  childhood,  while  four  reached  adult  age. 

John  W.  Hewson  is  the  second  child  of  the 
family,  and  was  about  three  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  came  to  America,  continuing  their 
journey  onward  to  LaPorte  county.  He  was 
there  reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  acquired 
his  education  in  the  common*  schools  of  Union 
township.  To  his  father  he  gave  the  benefit 
of  his  services  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
gained  practical  knowledge  of  farming  methods 
in  all  departments  of  agricultural  life.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Hewson  be¬ 
came  a  defender  of  the  Union  cause,  and  in 
1865  enlisted  as  a  private  of  Company  F,  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  thus 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  LaPorte  county  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  farming  operations.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year  spent  in  Nebraska,  he  has 
>  continually  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte  county 
since  1845. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1879,  Mr.  Hewson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Smith, 
a  daughter  of  Alexander  Smith,  who  went  to 
California  when  Mrs.  Hewson  was  but  a  child. 
She  was  bom  in  LaPorte  county  about  1845.  an(^ 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  here.  At 
the  time  of  their  marriage  the  young  couple 
began  their  domestic  life  on  the  old  Hewson 
homestead,  where  they  have  since  continued  to 
live.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons:  Ralph 
W.,  who  is  now  an  insurance  man  of  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  and  was  a  student  in  Purdue 
University  two  years;  and  Earl  G.,  who  is  a 
student  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hewson  owns  over  five  hundred  acres 
of  valuable  farming  land  in  Union  township, 
divided  into  two  farms,  and  one-half  section 
near  Larned,  Paunee  county,  Kansas.  The  home 
place  comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
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He  now  rents  his  farms  and  lives  retired  from 
active  business  life,  save  the  management  of  his 
interests.  In  former  years  he  worked  earnestly 
at  the  plow  or  in  the  harvest  fields,  and  as  the 
years  advanced  the  money  which  he  was  enabled 
to  save  from  his  earnings  kept  growing  until  he 
is  now  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  competence 
sufficient  to  supply  him  with  all  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  He 
votes  with  the  Republican  party  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  order  No.  222,  of  Kings¬ 
bury,  also  of  Patton  Post  No.  147,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
LaPorte.  He  is  now  serving  as  senior  warden 
in  the  Masonic  lodge,  and  was  at  one  time  master 
of  the  order.  His  success  in  business  is  at¬ 
tributable  entirely  to  his  careful  management  and 
his  untiring  labor,  and  now  he  is  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  former  toil. 

THE  HATFIELD  FAMILY.  No  history 
of  LaPorte  county  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  Hatfield  family,  for  from  an  early 
day  its  members  have  been  valued  and  esteemed 
residents  of  this  part  of  the  state  and  have  borne 
an  active  part  in  promoting  material  upbuilding 
and  in  upholding  the  educational  and  moral 
status  of  the  community. 

John  Hatfield,  now  deceased,  was  born  in 
Hardin  county,  Ohio,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1822. 
Samuel  Hatfield,  his  father,  was  probably  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ohio  and  was  there  married  the  first  time. 
By  that  union  he  had  five  children.  His  first 
wife  died  in  Ohio  and  after  his  second  marriage 
he  came  to  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  in  1838, 
locating  in  Rolling  Prairie,  where  his  death  oc¬ 
curred.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  interested  in  its  early  development  and  he  co¬ 
operated  in  many  measures  for  the  general  good. 
Mary  Zane,  the  young  girl  who  carried  powder  in 
her  apron  from  the  store  house  to  the  fort  under 
the  fire  of  Indians  in  order  to  assist  the  soldiers 
in  the  war  of  1812,  was  the  great-grandmother 
of  John  Hatfield.  John  Hatfield  was  the  third 
son  of  his  father’s  first  marriage.  In  1838,  when 
a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county,  finding  a  district  which  was  largely  un¬ 
improved.  Much  of  the  land  was  still  unculti¬ 
vated  and  although  pioneer  conditions  existed 
on  every  hand  Mr.  Hatfield  settled  here  and  as¬ 
sisted  materially  in  the  upbuilding  and  growth 
of  this  portion  of  the  state.  Mr.  Hatfield  worked 
by  the  month  as  a  farm  hand  in  Wills  township 
and  thus  gained  a  start  in  business  life.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1848,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Sweet,  who  was  born  in  Jennings  coun¬ 


ty,  Indiana,  December  22,  1826.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  George  and  Polly  (Magness)  Sweet. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Canada  and  when  a 
young  man  came  to  Indiana,  where  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  followed  the  occupation  of  farming. 
His  wife  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and 
was  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  large  Magness  estate 
in  Shelby  county,  North  Carolina,  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  child  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  one  son 
and  six  daughters.  Her  death  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1902. 

After  his  marriage  John  Hatfield  located  in 
Kankakee  township,  where  he  resided  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Unto  him  and  his  wife  were 
born  six  children :  Eliza  J.,  who  was  born  De¬ 
cember  22,  1849,  became  the  wife  of  O.  F.  Stew¬ 
ard  in  June,  1871,  and  they  had  three  children, 
Clifford,  Bert  and  Mabel.  Burnett  B.  was  born 
June  2,  1851,  and  was  educated  in  the  blind  asy¬ 
lum  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  was 
graduated  in.  1875.  Amie  F.,  born  September 
12,  1853,  was  married  September  20,  1893,  to 
W.  H.  Collins,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1903.  Noah,  born  June  27,  1854,  married  Dora 
Allison  in  February,  1879.  Anna  Lendora,  bom 
March  25,  1857,  is  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Caldwell 
and  their  marriage,  which  occurred  July  30,  1884, 
has  been  blessed  with  two  daughters,  Gladys 
and  Annabel.  Willis,  born  January  13,  1861, 
married  Nora  Warrick  on  the  21st  of  April,  1890. 

LOUIS  G.  PAUL.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  Louis  G.  Paul  has  been  engaged  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  Michigan  City,  and  is  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  leading  and  substantial  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city.  He  was  bom  on  a  farm  south 
of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Louis  and  Julia  (Werdin) 
Paul,  natives  of  Germany,  as  were  also  their  par¬ 
ents.  The  maternal  grandfather  made  the  voyage 
to  America,  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  He 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  was  the  father  of 
five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters.  The 
paternal  grandfather  lived  and  died  in  Germany. 
Louis  Paul,  Sr.,  who  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
came  to  America  and  located  in  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  about  1854,  there  following  his  trade, 
but  later  became  a  farmer  in  Porter  county,  In¬ 
diana.  Remaining  there  until  June,  1903,  he 
then  removed  to  Chicago,  in  which  city  he  yet 
makes  his  home.  His  wife  died  in  1899,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years,  dying  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  of  which  Mr.  Paul  is  also  a 
faithful  member.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil 
war  he  served  as  a  private.  Lffito  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Paul  were  born  nine  children,  as  follows :  Wil¬ 
liam;  Henry;  Fred;  Mollie,  the  wife  of  Charles 
LaCount,  the  present  sheriff  of  Porter  county, 
Indiana;  Emma,  the  wife  of  Henry  Dreblow; 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Charles  Matt,  of  Chicago ;  Louis 
G. ;  Minnie,  the  wife  of  Edward  Haller,  of  Mich¬ 
igan  City;  Ida,  the  wife  of  William  Matt,  of 
Chicago. 

Louis  G.  Paul  was  reared  to  years  of  maturity 
on  his  father's  farm,  six  miles  south  of  Valpar¬ 
aiso,  Indiana,  during  which  time  he  attended  the 
district  schools  and  later  became  a  student  in 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School.  For  two 
years  thereafter  he  taught  short-hand  and  book¬ 
keeping  at  Gibbon,  Nebraska,  and,  returning  to 
this  state,  again  entered  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School  at  Valparaiso,  graduating  in  the 
pharmaceutical  department  in  1894.  One  year 
later,  in  1895,  Mr.  Paul  came  to  Michigan  City 
and  engaged  in  business  with  Ernest  Krueger, 
who  died  two  years  ago.  They  were  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  house  furnishing  goods  until  March, 
1899,  and  then  they  removed  to  519  Franklin 
street  and  established  a  furniture  and  carpet 
business.  Since  1901  Mr.  Paul  has  been  alone 
in  the  business.  He  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  furniture 
stores  in  the  city,  and  located  at  621  Franklin 
street  in  April,  1903.  He  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  his  operations,  owing  to  his  straightfor¬ 
ward  business  methods,  his  close  application  and 
the  excellent  stock  of  goods  which  he  carries. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1900,  Mr.  Paul  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  Hillman,  a 
daughter  of  Fred  and  Fredericka  (Voss)  Hill¬ 
man.  They  have  one  son,  Harold  Reynolds 
Wayne  Paul.  Mrs.  Paul  is  a  member  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  and  in  his  fraternal  relations  Mr. 
Paul  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec¬ 
tive  Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  the  Maccabees  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Union.  In  political  matters  he  supports  the 
principles  of  the  Democracy.  The  family  reside 
in  a  pleasant  residence  at  417  East  Eighth  street, 
and  in  the  social  circles  of  Michigan  City  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  occupy  a  leading  position. 

J.  J.  KEWLEY  is  engaged  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  on  section  16,  Union  township,  and  as  an 
honorable  business  man  and  early  settler  of 
LaPorte  county  well  deserves  representation  in 
this  volume.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Vermont,  in  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1825.  His  father,  John  Kewley, 
was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  there  re¬ 


mained  until  about  1820,  when,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Vermont.  By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer. 
He  married  Miss  Isabella  Cowley,  also  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  1837  they  came  to 
LaPorte  county,  establishing  their  home  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Scipio  township,  but  Mr.  Kewley  was  not 
long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  new  residence,  his 
death  occurring  in  1838.  His  wife  passed  away 
in  1847.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  sons 
and  a  daughter  who  grew  to  years  of  maturity. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kewley,  who  is  the  youngest  child 
and  the  only  one  now  living  in  the  family,  was 
twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county. 

As  is  noticed  in  this  review  of  this  worthy 
gentleman,  he  has  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte 
county  for  the  long  period  of  six  decades,  and 
has  witnessed  the  wonderful  transformation  of 
a  virgin  and  primitive  country  to  a  beautiful 
and  populous,  wealthy  county.  When  he  came 
into  the  borders  of  this  county  there  were  few 
laid-out  highways,  not  a  railroad  in  existence 
and  the  little  villages  or  hamlets  of  LaPorte 
and  Michigan  City  were  merely  trading  points. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  that  time !  The 
magician’s  wand,  as  it  were,  Aladdin-like,  was 
waved,  and  presto — beautiful  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  homesteads,  pretty  country  residences, 
enterprising  cities  and  towns  have  sprung  into 
existence,  and  the  locomotive’s  shrill  whistle  is 
heard  on  thirteen  different  trunk  lines  crossing 
the  county. 

All  this  and  much  more  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  LaPorte  county  since  Mr.  Kewley  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  the  county. 

He  remained  with  his  mother  after  the  death 
of  his  father  and  assisted  in  the  operation  of 
the  farm.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
and  for  many  years  was  his  mother’s  mainstay 
and  support.  He  afterward  went  to  learn  the 
mason’s  trade  under  the  direction  of  Ashley 
Wilson,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  about  three 
years.  He  then  started  out  in  business  for  him¬ 
self,  working  by  the  day  at  the  mason’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  for  about  twenty  "years. 
He  also  engaged  in  plastering  and  in  lay¬ 
ing  foundations,  together  with  work  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  builder.  When  two  decades  had  thus  passed 
he  located  on  what  is  called  Crow  island,  in 
Union  township,  where  he  purchased  a  small 
tract  of  land  and  began  farming.  For  three 
years  he  remained  in  that  place  and  then  pur¬ 
chased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  in 
section  16,  Union  township.  He  at  once  be- 
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came  owner  of  forty  acres,  to  which  he  has  added 
as  his  financial  resources  have  increased  until 
he  now  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres. 

On  the  ist  of  February,  1858,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  J.  J.  Kewley  and  Miss  Mary 
E.  Tennis,  who  was  born  in  Whitley  county, 
Indiana,  February  13,  1839,  a  daughter  of 

Samuel  and  Jane  (Crow)  Tennis,  who  came 
from  Whitley  county  to  LaPorte  county  in  1844. 
Mrs.  Kewley  was  then  a  little  maiden  of  five 
summers  and  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  in 
a  family  of  nine  children.  Her  girlhood  days 
were  largely  passed  in  Union  township,  where 
she  was  carefully  trained  in  the  duties  of  the 
household.  By  her  marriage  she  has  become 
the  mother  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Fay,  who  married  Ada  Peterson 
and  now  lives  on  the  old  homestead  and  has 
one  little  daughter ;  Donn,  who  was  a  student  at 
Valparaiso,  and  who  is  located  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  Carrie,  the  wife  of  John  Ellis, 
of  Union  township,  has  two  children,  Blanche 
and  Frank;  and  Dean,  the  wife  of  LeRoy  Col- 
lings,  a  resident  farmer  of  Union  township,  has 
two  little  sons,  Grover  and  Gary.  The  grand¬ 
daughter  Blanche  is  the  wife  of  William  Pointon, 
a  resident  of  St.  Joseph  county,  and  they  have  one 
little  son,  Charlie. 

Mr.  Kewley  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat 
and  has  filled  the  office  of  trustee  for  eight 
years.  He  has  likewise  served  in  other  local 
positions  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  LaPorte 
county  for  sixty-six  years,  and  has  contributed 
to  its  upbuilding  and  progress,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  its  welfare 
as  it  has  emerged  from  pioneer  conditions  to 
take  its  place  with  the  leading  counties  of  this 
great  commonwealth.  Fraternally,  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Masonic  Lodge,  order  No.  222, 
in  Kingsbury,  in  which  he  has  filled  some  of  the 
chairs. 

JOHN  McLAUGHLIN,  who  died  January 
7,  1896,  was  the  purchaser  and  owner  of  the  well 
known  Runnymede  Meadows,  in  Dewey 
township,  near  LaCrosse,  LaPorte  county, 
and  this  estate  to-day,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ella  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  presents  a  fine  example  of  what  the 
drainage  and  reclamation  movement  (as  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  general  history  of  this  vol¬ 
ume)  has  accomplished  for  the  so-called  marsh 
lands  of  southern  LaPorte  county.  During  the 
eight  years  of  her  bereavement  Mrs.  McLaughlin 


has  devoted  her  attention  mainly  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hay  on  the  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  acres  which  make  up  her  LaPorte  county 
farm. 

The  Runnymede  Meadows  were  named  af¬ 
ter  the  famous  stream  of  England,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  immortal  Magna  Charta  was  signed 
by  King  John,  on  June  15,  1215.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  with  her  son  and  daughter,  resides  at 
898  Walnut  tsreet,  Chicago,  but  makes  frequent 
trips  from  the  city  to  see  after  her  farm,  and  as 
she  has  a  railroad  station  on  the  place,  for  con¬ 
venience  of  shipment,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
go  and  come.  The  marsh  grass  that  grows  on 
the  land  is  a  favorite  rough  feed  for  stock,  and 
she  has  reduced  to  a  system  the  harvesting  and 
baling  of  two  thousand  tons  each  year  of  this 
valuable  wild  product.  She  has  two  immense  hay 
bams,  capable  of  containing  four  or  five  hundred 
tons  each,  and  the  dwellings  and  various  other 
buildings  make  her  estate  look  like  a  villa  on 
the  marsh.  The  Runnymede  Meadows  have  un¬ 
til  recently  been  mainly  valuable  for  this  prairie 
hay,  but  Mrs.  McLaughlin  has  already  paid  out  five 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  construction  of  the 
big  ditch  which  has  reclaimed  thousands  of  acres 
in  this  district  and  for  the  straightening  of  the 
channel  of  the  sluggish  Kankakee  river.  The 
effect  of  this  drainage  has  rendered  her  land  fit 
for  diversified  farming,  and  she  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
other  more  valuable  crops,  which  have  a  yield  of 
a  hundred-fold  in  this  favored  spot. 

John  McLaughlin,  who  left  to  his  wife  this 
princely  estate  of  LaPorte  county,  was  born  in 
Stark  county,  Indiana,  December  28,  1855,  a  son 
of  Dennis  and  Anna  (Byrnes)  McLaughlin.  His 
father  died  at  San  Pierre,  Indiana,  December 
24,  1900,  where  he  had  resided  for  forty-five 
years,  and  his  wife  still  lives  in  that  town.  They 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  had  come  to  this 
country  and  settled  first  in  Massachusetts, 
thence  removed  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  then 
to  northern  Indiana.  John  McLaughlin  had  a 
common  school  education,  and  in  1881  became 
a  partner  with  his  father  in  the  general  mercan¬ 
tile  business  at  San  Pierre,  and  in  the  following 
year  purchased  his  father’s  interest.  He  sold 
out  this  business  in  1893,  and  in  June,  1895, 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  lived  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances  until  his  death  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  a  popular  and  highly  esteemed  gentle¬ 
man  in  every  community  where  he  made  his 
home,  and  his  progressive  spirit  and  honorable 
methods  of  dealing  made  him  a  factor  for  good 
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among  all  his  associates.  He  was  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  affiliated  with  the  San  Pierre 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  married,  May  io,  1881, 
Miss  Ella  Fitzgerald,  of  Chicago.  She  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  and 
came  to  Chicago  from  her  native  country  in  1872. 
Both  her  parents  lived  and  died  in  Ireland.  Mrs. 
McLaughlin  has  two  living  children :  Nona  M., 
born  May  4,  1883,  and  George  G.,  born  February 
5,  1885. 

H.  H.  MARTIN,  the  owner  of  over  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  New  Durham  township, 
LaPorte  county,  and  one  of  the  enterprising  far¬ 
mers  and  substantial  citizens,  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  county  for  over  fifty  years.  He  is  the  son 
of  Joel  and  Elizabeth  (Anglin)  Martin,  both 
natives  of  Virginia  and  now  deceased.  The  for¬ 
mer  followed  farming  in  the  main,  although  he 
was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church.  He  came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1847 
and  purchased  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres 
in  New  Durham  township,  on  which  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  lightning. 
He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics.  These  parents 
had  five  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  five 
are  living,  four  in  Indiana.  The  son  Adrian  A. 
is  a  farmer  of  Iroquois  county. 

H.  H.  Martin  was  born  April  25,  1843,  in 
Kosciusko  county,  Indiana,  and  was  therefore 
but  four  years  old  when  he  came  to  LaPorte 
county.  He  received  a  common  school  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  beginning  life  with  very  little  capital, 
has  earned  by  his  own  efforts  a  place  among 
the  most  enterprising  farmers  and  stockmen  of 
LaPorte  county.  His  progress  toward  prosperity 
has  more  than  once  been  checked,  his  most  seri¬ 
ous  setbacks  being  in  the  nature  of  fires,  but  on 
the  whole  he  has  little  fault  to  find  with  fortune’s 
treatment  of  him,  and  his  place  in  the  business 
and  social  circles  of  New.  Durham  township  is 
just  reason  for  entire  contentment  with  the 
world’s  lot.  His  farm  is  first  class,  has  most  of 
the  improvements  needed  for  the  best  returns  for 
labor,  and  its  products  are  up  to  the  LaPorte 
county  standard. 

December  23,  1865,  Mr.  Martin  married  Miss 
Lydia  C.  Dowd,  who  was  born  near  Athens, 
Ohio,  May  15,  1847,  apd  *s  one  three  liv¬ 

ing  children  of  Charles  and  Lydia  A.  (Martin) 
Dowd,  old  residents  of  LaPorte  county.  Mrs. 
Martin  was  educated  in  the  Westville  high  school, 
and  was  one  of  Professor  Laird’s  pupils.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin, 


and  two  are  living :  Lydia  May,  the  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Lamb,  who  is  in  the  mail  service  and  a 
resident  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan ;  and  Mer- 
tie  Bell,  the  wife  of  Charles  Garwood,  of  West¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Martin  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and 
cast  his  first  vote  for  General  McClellan  for  the 
presidency.  He  has  often  been  selected  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  county  and  district  conventions  of 
the  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masons  at  West¬ 
ville  and  also  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Lodge 
No.  1 12,  and  Mrs.  Martin  has  passed  all  the 
chairs  in  the  Eastern  Star  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Rathbone  Sisters. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  close  this  sketch  with 
some  extracts  from  the  press  concerning  the  sad 
bereavement  which  recently  befell  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  in  the  death  of  their  son  Earl : — 

The  sad  news  which  swept  over  our  little 
village  last  Thursday  morning  softened  many 
a  heart.  Once  more  has  the  death  angel  entered 
our  community  and  taken  one  whose  young  life 
was  ful  of  hope  and  promise,  one  who  was  the 
joy  and  pride  of  his  parents  and  sisters  and  one 
who  was  ever  kind  and  gentle  among  his  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Hiram  Earl  Martin,  Jr.,  only  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H..  H.  Martin,  was  bom  October  1,  1881, 
and  departed  this  life  April  15,  1903,  thus  making 
him  twenty-one  years,  six  months  and  fourteen 
days  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  home  of  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Martin,  and  was 
largely  attended,  the  house  and  lawn  being  crowd¬ 
ed  with  tearful,  sympathizing  friends.  Rev.  W. 
Davis,  of  Door  Village,  officiated.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Kellie  presided  at  the  organ,  while  Mrs.  Mattie 
Weed  sang  several  beautiful  solos  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  E.  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Hatton 
in  the  chorus.  The  minister  spoke  briefly  with 
a  few  well  chosen  words,  reading  a  few  excellent 
passages  of  Scripture  and  a  beautiful  poem,  sav¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  add  anything  to  the  tribute 
of  respect  which  was  shown  the  deceased  by 
the  largest  congregation  of  young  men  being  in 
attendance  he  had  ever  met  upon  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  numerous  and  beautiful  floral  offer¬ 
ings  spoke  for  themselves.  Two  long  boquets 
of  roses,  one  pink  and  one  white,  with  twenty-one 
roses  and  one  bud  in  each,  representing  the  years 
and  a  half  he  had  enjoyed  life,  the  pink  from  a 
friend  in  Grand  Rapids  and  the  white  from  Miss 
Phillips,  of  Door  Village,  were  draped  over  the 
life-sized  portrait  of  the  deceased.  .Floral  offer¬ 
ings  covered  the  casket,  the  carpet  underneath. 
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and  the  walls  surrounding,  there  being  many 
beautiful  designs,  among  which  was  a  large 
anchor,  and  many  handsome  wreaths,  one  very 
large  and  beautiful  from  the  Door  Village  young 
people,  composed  of  leaves  of  wine-colored  foli¬ 
age,  with  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  pinks  at  each 
side. 

Earl  was  the  only  son  of  doting  parents, 
making  his  death  exceedingly  sad  and  very  much 
deplored.  He  was  of  a  lively,  genial  disposition 
with  all  of  his  acquaintances,  and  was  so  young 
and  hopeful  for  the  future,  making  life  seem  so 
bright.  The  grief-stricken  parents  and  sisters, 
with  other  dear  friends  and  relatives,  accom¬ 
panied  the  remains  from  Grand  Rapids  to  La- 
Porte,  where  they  were  met  by  a  procession  of 
friends,  who  accompanied  them  to  their  home, 
where  they  were  met  upon  the  lawn  by  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  sympathizing  friends,  awaiting  the 
funeral  cortege.  There  were  many  friends  and 
relatives  present  from  Valparaiso,  LaPorte,  Wa- 
natah,  Union  Mills,  Kingsbury,  Chicago,  Grand 
Rapids  and  Westville.  The  bereaved  family  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  community,  as  shown 
by  the  very  large  attendance  and  long  proces¬ 
sion  that  followed  to  the  last  resting  place  in  the 
beautiful  Door  Village  cemetery. 

AUGUST  BACKUS.  There  is  no  element 
in  our  American  citizenship  that  has  been  of 
more  value  in  the  development  and  substantial 
progress  of  the  country  than  that  furnished  by 
the  fatherland.  The  sons  of  Germany  have 
brought  to  the  new  world  the  strong  traits  of 
character  of  their  race,  and,  readily  adapting 
them  to  the  altered  conditions  and  environments 
of  the  new  world,  have  won  prominence  and  suc¬ 
cess.  An  honored  representative  of  this  class 
in  LaPorte  was  August  Backus,  who  was  for 
many  years  actively  connected  with  the  industrial 
interests  of  this  city,  and  whose  capable  control 
of  his  business  affairs  brought  him  affluence. 

Mr.  Backus  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
in  1829,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  a  turner 
or  wood-worker.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-seven  years  when,  in  1856,  he  bade  adieu 
to  the  fatherland  and  sailed  for  America,  hop¬ 
ing  that  in  the  broader  opportunities  of  the  new 
world  he  might  find  a  field  of  labor  that  would 
prove  both  congenial  and  profitable.  He  located 
that  year  in  LaPorte,  where  quite  a  large  number 
of  his  countrymen  had  already  settled.  Here  he 
was  first  employed  in  making  bedsteads  for  the 
firm  of  Fargher  &  Company,  and  for  two  years 
followed  that  pursuit.  He  then  established  the 


sash  and  door  manufacturing  company  of  A. 
Backus  &  Company,  which  he  conducted  without 
interruption  until  1900,  when  he  sold  out  to  a 
company  and  the  plant  is  now  operated  under 
the  name  of  the  LaPorte  Sash  &  Door  Company, 
being  one  of  the  important  and  extensive  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  city.  About  1880  Mr.  Backus 
built  a  flour  and  feed  mill  on  J  street,  in  the  fifth 
ward,  organizing  a  company  to  conduct  the 
same,  which  is  known  as  the  J  Street  Milling 
Company,  and  of  which  Mr.  Backus  was  the 
president  until  his  death,  although  for  a  number 
of  years  the  active  management  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  left  to  others.  This  establishment 
manufactures  flour  and  other  mill  products  and 
its  output  is  extensive.  In  the  business  interests 
with  which  he  was  connected  Mr.  Backus  met 
with  success.  He  had  splendid  powers  as  an 
organizer,  readily  comprehended  intricate  and 
complex  business  problems,  formed  his  plans 
readily  and  carried  them  forward  to  a  comple¬ 
tion  that  was  attended  with  gratifying  results. 
Having  amassed  wealth,  he  decided  to  retire 
from  the  active  field  of  labor  and  thereafter 
enjoyed  a  richly  merited  rest. 

The  Backus  family  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
the  interest  of  our  subject  largely  centered  in 
his  own  household,  his  greatest  happiness  being 
enjoyed  at  his  own  fireside  in  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  early  manhood 
he  wedded  Miss  Johanna  Peass,  a  native  of 
Prussia,  the  wedding  being  celebrated,  how¬ 
ever,  in  LaPorte.  Seven  children  were  born  of 
this  union:  Charles,  William,  Mrs.  Jessie  Miller, 
Mrs.  Julia  Droege,  Louis,  Harry  and  Annie. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Backus  also  adopted  their  grand¬ 
daughter,  Stella  Backus,  whose  mother  died  in 
her  infancy,  since  which  time  she  has  lived  with 
her  grandparents.  While  conducting  large  and 
important  business  interests,  Mr.  Backus  always 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  holier  duties  of  life 
and  was  ever  a  consistent  Christian  gentleman. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  John’s  Luth¬ 
eran  church  of  LaPorte,  the  first  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  which  was  dedicated  in  1857.  It  now  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  four  thousand,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  churches  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  He  always  took  an 
active  part  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  church  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  its 
officers,  while  for  twenty-six  years  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Aid  Society  of  the  church.  In 
1903  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  represent  St. 
John’s  church  at  the  Lutheran  synod  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  Of  the  founders  of  this  church  only  two 
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are  living, — William  Kellerman,  Sr.,  and  Fred 
Brust.  Mr.  Backus  was  most  generous  in  his 
contributions  to  church  and  charitable  work,  yet 
was  always  most  unostentatious  in  his  giving, 
often  times  none  knowing  of  his  bounty  save 
the  recipients.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees 
of  his  church,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death,  which  ocurred  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1903,  when  seventy-four  years  of  age.  In  his 
death  one  of  LaPorte’s  oldest,  best  known  and 
most  respected  citizens  passed  to  his  last  re¬ 
ward,  and  the  community  was  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  for  nearly  half  a 
century  had  borne  his  full  part  in  all  good  works 
for  the  betterment  of  the  city.  An  honorable, 
useful  life,  his  own  good  works  are  his  most 
fitting  eulogy. 

THOMAS  NOAKES,  who  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  on  section  2,  Union  township, 
has  for  many  years  resided  in  LaPorte  county, 
and  its  history  is  therefore  largely  familiar  to 
him  because  he  has  been  a  witness  of  the  events 
which  have  found  record  in  the  pages  of  its 
annals.  He  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1844.  His  father,  James  Noakes,  was 
a  native  of  the  same  locality,  and  in  the  year 
1852  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  family,  establishing  his  home  at 
North  Manlius,  New  York.  He  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming  and  also  engaged  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  in  the  year  1867  he  came  to  La¬ 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  locating  in  Union  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  made  his  home  until  called  to  his 
final  rest  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  He 
had  prospered  in  his  farming  operations,  and  he 
became  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
influential  agriculturists  of  his  community.  He 
held  memberhsip  in  the  Baptist  church,  took 
an  active  part  in  its  work,  and  frequently  filled 
the  pulpit  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  minis¬ 
ter.  He  was  also  superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  at  Kingsbury,  and  his  Christian  life 
was  earnest  and  sincere  and  left  its  impress  for 
good  upon  the  community.  Mr.  James  Noakes 
also  belonged  to  the  Grange.  His  wife,  who 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Hannah  Lade,  was  born 
in  England  and  died  in  1888  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  whom  reached  adult  age,  while  seven 
are  now  living. 

Thomas  Noakes,  who  was  the  third  of  the 
family  and  was  a  lad  of  eight  summers  at  the 
time  of  the  emigration  to  America,  has  been 
a  resident  of  LaPorte  county  since  1867.  Up  to 


this  time  he  had  remained  under  the  parental 
roof,  and  in  that  year  he  made  preparation  for 
having  a  home  of  his  own  by  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Martha  J.  Brink,  a  native  of  Union  town¬ 
ship,  LaPorte  county,  and  a  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  and  Mary  A.  (Winchell)  Brink,  who 
came  to  LaPorte  county  about  1834.  This  was 
during  the  pioneer  epoch  in  the  history  of  north¬ 
western  Indiana,  and  LaPorte  county  was  a 
frontier  district  in  which  the  work  of  progess, 
improvement  and  civilization  had  scarcely  be¬ 
gun.  They  took  up  their  abode  in  Union  town¬ 
ship,  where  Mrs.  Noakes  lived  and  died,  pass¬ 
ing  away  in  1880. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Noakes  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  renting 
the  property  until  1880,  when  he  purchased  it. 
As  time  has  passed  he  has  added  to  it,  extend¬ 
ing  its  boundaries  by  additional  purchases  until 
he  now  owns  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
acres.  Recently  he  has  sold  eighty  acres,  but 
still  retains  the  amount  designated  and  rents  this 
property,  which  brings  to  him  a  good  income. 
All  that  he  has  he  has  made  through  his  capa¬ 
ble  management,  his  unfaltering  industry  and 
his  strict  attention  to  business. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr.  Noakes 
was  again  married,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1888,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Edith 
Louderback,  a  daughter  of  B.  A.  and  Man* 
(Allen)  Louderback.  Her  parents  were  natives 
of  Fulton  county,  Indiana,  were  of  German 
descent,  and  located  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana, 
in  1885.  Mrs.  Noakes  was  bom  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1868,  in  Fulton  county,  and  in  1885 
came  to  LaPorte  county.  Three  children  graced 
this  marriage :  Zola,  Floyd  and  Grant.  All  were 
born  upon  the  farm  where  the  parents  are  now 
living.  Zola  is  in  the  seventh  grade,  Floyd  in 
the  fifth  and  Grant  in  the  fourth  grade  of  school. 

Mr.  Noakes  has  ever  given  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  he  has 
served  as  judge  of  elections.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  advancing  the  success  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization  and  in  promoting  all  meas¬ 
ures  pertaining’ to  general  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment,  being  a  man  of  progressive  spirit  and  of 
loyal  advocacy  to  the  general  good.  For  some 
time  he  has  been  president  of  the  Kingsbury 
cemetery  association. 

JAMES  F.  MURPHY,  who  has  a  record  of 
over  thirty  years’  service  as  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  has  lived  in 
Michigan  City  since  he  was  two  years  old,  and 
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during  this  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  has 
come  to  a  place  of  high  esteem  among  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  has  won  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  success  both  in  his  special  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  other  departments  of  activity.  He  is 
one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  reliable  men  at  the 
throttle  on  the  Michigan  Central  road,  which  is 
proved  by  over  twenty  years’  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  passenger  department.  It  requires  men 
of  nerve,  great  physical  endurance,  and  poise  and 
stability  of  character  to  fill  these  exacting  posi¬ 
tions  well,  and  Mr.  Murphy  has  a  record  on  the 
books  of  the  company  of  which  he  may  well  be 
proud. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  bom  in  New  Buffalo,  Mich¬ 
igan,  July  7,  1853,  and  is  the  only  son  of  William 
and  Sarah  (Dempsey)  Murphy,  who  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Ireland  and  came  of  Irish  families,  the 
latter  being  one  of  three  daughters  and  one  son 
born  in  that  country.  William  Murphy  was  a 
hotel-keeper,  and  after  coming  to  America  lived 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  for  several  years.  He 
came  west  to  New  Buffalo,  Michigan,  when  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  was  being  built  at  the 
point,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  road  he 
moved  to  Michigan  City,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hotel  business  until  his  death,  in  1861. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  and  his 
wife  were  both  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  had 
served  one  term  as  constable  in  the  early  days. 
His  wife  survived  him  till  July,  1902,  and  was 
seventy-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  decease. 
She  had  married  Alexander  Gustafson,  formerly 
a  conductor  on  the  Michigan  Central,  and  he  is 
still  living  and  makes  his  home  with  his  son 
James. 

James  F.  Murphy  was  brought  to  Michigan 
City  in  1855,  and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  He 
was  a  student  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools, 
and  graduated  from  the  high  school  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  old.  He  soon  afterward  took 
a  position  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
as  fireman,  and  in  1872,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  switch 
engineer.  In  July,  1876,  he  was  moved  along 
into  the  freight  service,  and  in  1881  reached  the 
goal  of  the  railroaders’  ambition  by  being  placed 
in  charge  of  an  engine  in  the  passenger  service, 
and  he  has  never  been  deposed  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  since. 

On  August  4,  1885,  Mr.  Murphy  married 
Miss  Grace  Gilman,  a  daughter  of  John  T.  and 
Emily  Mann  (Johnson)  Gilman.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphv, 
Arthur  and  Irene.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  are 
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members  of  the  Episcopal  church'  and  she  is 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Trinity  Cathedral 
diocese.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  Democrat,  and  affili¬ 
ates  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En¬ 
gineers,  of  which  he  was  division  chief  in  1888. 
He  built  his  pleasant  home  at  316  East  Seventh 
street  in  1881,  and  here  he  enjoys  the  home 
comforts  which  every  railroad  man  so  thoroughly 
appreciates,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  delightful 
places  where  friends  like  to  gather  and  pass  a 
cheerful  hour. 

WILLIAM  R.  CORBIN.  In  the  industrial 
circles  of  Michigan  City  William  R.  Corbin  has 
become  well  known  and  has  so  directed  his  ener¬ 
gies  that  his  labors  have  been  attended  with 
success.  He  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Michigan  City  Sash  &  Door  Company,  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  of  value  in  the  business  life  of 
the  place. 

Mr.  Corbin  was  born  in  Cattaraugus  county. 
New  York,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1845.  He  is  a 
son  of  William  D.  and  Jane  M.  (Northrop) 
Corbin,  who  were  likewise  natives  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  state  and  he  represents  one  of  the  old  fam¬ 
ilies  of  that  commonwealth.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  there  born  and  reared,  and  through¬ 
out  his  business  career  followed  the  occupation 
of  farming.  He  died  in  New  York  when  well 
advanced  in  age,  and  his  wife  died  after  passing 
the  eightieth  mile-stone  on  life’s  journey.  They 
reared  a  large  family,  including  William  D.  Cor¬ 
bin,  who  acquired  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  and  afterward  prepared  for  the 
ministry^,  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
faith.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  was  engaged  in  working  in  his  different 
churches  in  New  York,  and  his  influence  was  of 
superior  order.  He  is  now  living  retired  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  but  his  wife  passed 
away  in  1897,  when  eighty-one  years  of  age. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Northrop,  a  native 
of  New  York,  who  resided  for  many  years  in 
Cazenovia.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  died  when  well  advanced  in  years.  His 
family  numbered  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Corbin  was  one.  By  her  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  but  one  of  the  sons  is  now  deceased. 
The  sister  of  our  subject  is  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Ernest  L.  Pease,  a  resident  of  Svracuse,  New 
York. 

William  R.  Corbin  when  two  years  of  age 
was  taken  by  his  parents  from  Cattaraugus  to 
Monroe  county,  New  York,  and  his  youth  was 
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passed  in  Monroe,  Genesee  and  Wayne  counties.  - 
The  public  school  system  of  the  state  afforded 
him  his  educational  privileges,  and  at  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  began  teaching  school,  which 
profession  he  followed  for  a  number  of  years, 
after  which  he  entered  upon  a  mercantile  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  He  then  removed  to 

Oswego,  where  he  resided  for  ten  years,  being 
engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business  there. 

In  1882  Mr.  Corbin  arrived  in  Michigan  City 
and  entered  the  lumber  office  of  the  firm  of  Peck 
&  Sons,  with  whom  he  remained  while  the  com¬ 
pany  was  in  active  business  here.  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  Cobum,  Jones  &  Company,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  a  year,  on  the  expiration 
of  which  period  he  became  accountant  for  James 
V.  Jones.  Upon  the  death  of  this  gentleman  the 
business  was  re-organized  and  the  Michigan 
City  Sash  &  Door  Company  was  formed.  Mr. 
Corbin  became  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
new  company  and  has  since  been  thus  actively 
associated  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
city.  The  firm  employs  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
men  and  annually  ships  a  large  product,  the 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  the  honorable 
business  methods  of  the  house  constituting  the 
secret  of  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Corbin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Hortense  Peck,  and  they  now  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Cora  E.  and  Alice  M.  The  former  is 
now  the  wife  of  Thomas  H.  Winter,  a  resident 
of  Rockford,  Illinois;  and  Alice  is  successfully 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  school 
of  this  city.  The  parents  are  members  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Michigan  City, 
taking  an  active  interest  in  its  work,  and  Mr. 
Corbin  is  now  serving  as  one  of  the  church 
trustees.  He  is  a  member  of  Acme  Lodge.  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Royal 
Arcanum  and  the  National  Union.  His  political 
views  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  and  he  keeps  well  informed  on 
the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  thus  being 
able  to  support  his  position  by  intelligent  argu¬ 
ment,  yet  he  has  never  sought  or  desired  political 
preferment,  giving  his  attention  instead  to  the 
demands  of  an  active  business  career.  De¬ 
pendent  upon  his  own  resources  from  early  man¬ 
hood  the  success  which  he  has  achieved  is  attri¬ 
butable  entirely  to  his.  own  efforts,  and  thereby 
he  has  won  the  reward  of  honorable  and  per¬ 
sistent  labor. 


HARRY  BENNETT,  a  wide-awake  and  en¬ 
terprising  agriculturist  living  on  section  8,  Wills 
township,  was  bom  in  Decatur  county,  Indiana, 
December  9,  1842.  His  parents  were  Harry  and 
Mary  (McClure)  Bennett,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Chemung  county,  New  York.  There 
they  spent  the  days  of  their  childhood  and  were 
married,  and  subsequently  they  started  westward, 
hoping  to  have  better  opportunities  in  the  new 
but  rapidly  developing  state  of  Indiana.  They 
first  took  up  their  abode  in  Decatur  county,  and 
in  the  year  1852  they  came  to  LaPorte  county, 
settling  in  Wills  township.  There  the  father 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age. 
His  political  support  was  given  to  the  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  as  a  citizen  he  was  active  in  support 
of  good  government  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  local  advancement  and  national  progress.  His 
wife  lived  to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
and  like  her  husband  enjoyed  the  regard  of  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  They  were  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  five  daughters  and  six  sons, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Bennett  is  the  tenth  child. 

When  a  lad  of'  ten  years  Harry  Bennett 
arrived  in  LaPorte  county,  Indiana,  and  made 
his  home  in  Wills  township,  with  his  parents, 
attending  the  district  schools  through  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  while  in  the  summer  seasons  he 
worked  upon  the  home  farm,  early  becoming 
familiar  with  the  labors  of  field  and  meadow. 
After  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
Sherman  for  twenty  years.  He  did  not  marry 
until  late  in  life,  and  made  his  home  with  his 
brother.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1889,  however, 
he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Augusta  Cun¬ 
ningham,  a  native  of  Switzerland  county,  In¬ 
diana,  bom  December  18.  i860,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  then 
accompanied  her  parents  on  their  removal  to 
LaPorte  county.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  have 
been  born  two  daughters:  Ruth  and  Rachel. 

In  his  business  life  Mr.  Bennett  is  active, 
energetic  and  resolute,  and  is  classed  among 
the  successful  and  leading  farmers  of  Wills 
township.  He  owns  three  hundred  and  five 
acres  of  land  well  improved  with  good  buildings 
and  all  modem  equipments  found  upon  a  model 
farm  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  has  made 
all  that  he  has  by  hard  work.  He  inherited  * 
only  four  acres  of  land,  and  everything  that  he 
possesses  beside  this  has  come  to  him  as  the 
direct  result  of  his  earnest  purpose  and  inde- 
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fatigable  energy.  He  and  his  brother  have 
cleared  over  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of 
land  in  Wills  township,  and  thus  the  county 
owes  to  them  an  acknowledgment  of  what  they 
have  done  toward  advancing  civilization  along 
agricultural  lines. 

Mr.  Bennett  comes  from  a  family  of  war¬ 
riors,  as  both  of  his  grandfathers  were  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  whole  period  and  many 
times  saw  General  Washington.  Mr.  Bennett 
was  himself  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  He  en¬ 
listed  April  16,  1861,  at  the  first  call  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  in  Company  B,  Seventh  Indiana 
Infantry,  at  Greensburg,  Indiana,  and  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  in  a  number  of  leading  battles  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  never  taken  prisoner  and  never 
wounded,  and  came  home  when  he  received  his 
discharge. 

Mr.  Bennett  voted  with  the  Democracy  until 
W.  J.  Bryan  became  a  candidate  of  the  party 
for  the  presidency,  but  in  his  views  is  independ¬ 
ent,  casting  his  ballot  as  he  thinks  best  without 
regard  to  party  affiliations.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advisory  board  since  its  organization, 
being  first  appointed  by  the  court  to  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  since  that  time  elected  by  the  people. 
He  is  zealous  and  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  all 
that  tends  to  contribute  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  county  in  which  he  has  so  long  lived.  In 
his  business  affairs  he  has  been  strictly  honora¬ 
ble  and  upright,  and  his  record  has  been  a  cred¬ 
itable  one,  justly  entitling  him  to  the  respect 
which  is  so  uniformly  given  him. 

PETER  SCHOLL.  Germany  has  furnished 
to  America  many  of  her  best  citizens,  and  among 
those  of  German  birth  residing  in  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty  none  stand  higher  in  public  esteen  than  the 
gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  sketch. 
Although  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  is  thoroughly  American  in  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  is  patriotic  and  sincere  in  his 
love  for  the  stars  and  stripes  was  manifest  by 
his  service  in  the  Civil  war. 

Mr.  Scholl  was  bom  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
October  28,  1844,  and  was  seven  years  of  age 
when  brought  bv  his  parents  to  America.  On 
landing  in  New  York  they  went  direct  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  from  there  removed  to  Lake  county, 
Indiana,  where  they  located  on  a  farm.  There 
our  subject  grew  to  manhood.  In  1862,  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Union 
army  as  a  substitute  for  his  father,  who  had  been 


drafted,  and  was  in  the  service  for  ten  months 
as  a  member  of  the  Eighty-third  Indiana  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry.  After  leaving  the  army  Mr. 
Scholl  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  learned  the 
carriage-maker’s  trade,  and  after  completing  his 
apprenticeship  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for 
about  thirteen  years,  four  years  of  that  time  being 
spent  in  Chicago  and  the  remainder  in  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Indiana.  In  1871  he  removed 
from  Lafayette,  this  state,  to  LaPorte,  where  he 
carried  on  business  for  himself  for  the  last  two 
years  that  he  continued  to  follow  his  trade.  In 
1877  he  removed  to  his  present  farm  on  section 
28,  Kankakee  township  and  has  since  given  his 
attention  to  general  farming  and  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  which  he  has  found  quite  profitable.  In 
his  home  place  he  has  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  acres  of  fine  farming  land  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  also  owns  forty-four  acres  of 
his  father’s  estate.  He  now  has  twenty-six  cows 
for  dairy  purposes,  but  usually  keeps  from  thir¬ 
ty-five  to  forty  head  and  enjoys  a  good  trade. 
To  some  extent  he  is  also  interested  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  horses  and  is  the  owner  of  Alfred,  an  im¬ 
ported  Norman  draft  stallion,  which  took  first 
premium  at  the  fair  in  LaPorte  and  sweepstakes 
in  1903. 

In  1871  Mr.  Scholl  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Emma  Webber,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Joseph,  now  engaged  in  the  dairy  business 
in  the  city  of  LaPorte.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  married  Mrs.  Clara  Hanna,  and  to 
them  were  bom  the  following  children,  namely: 
Barbara,  now  the  wife  of  John  Kohn,  a  resident 
of  Mishawaka,  Indiana;  Peter,  who  is  learning 
the  jeweler’s  trade  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  La¬ 
Porte  ;  William,  who  is  in  the  shoe  business  in 
Chicago;  and  Frank,  who  is  now  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  is  manager  of  the  hat  department  in 
Wolfe’s  clothing  store  in  Chicago.  For  his  third 
wife  Mr.  Scholl  married  Ella  Luso,  and  five  sons 
and  one  daughter  bless  this  union,  namely :  John, 
Clara,  Edward,  George,  Frederick  and  Herbert, 
all  at  home. 

Mr.  Scholl  is  independent  in  political  matters, 
voting  for  the  best  man  regardless  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  views.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  are  people  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  community  where  they  reside.  He 
is  well  known  throughout  the  county  as  a  good, 
reliable  business  man  and  the  success  that  has 
come  to  him  is  but  the  just  reward  of  earnest 
effort  and  untiring  labor,  for  he  has  made  his 
way  in  the  world  unaided  since  an  early  age. 
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NOAH  ZARING  is  a  retired  farmer  resid¬ 
ing  in  Hudson.  Years  of  labor  brought  to  him 
a  comfortable  competence,  and,  thus  enabled 
to  put  aside  further  business  cares,  he  retired  to 
private  life  and  is  spending  his  days  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  fruits  of  his  former  toil.  His  busi¬ 
ness  career  was  characterized  by  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion,  strong  purpose,  unfaltering  energy  and  hon¬ 
orable  dealing. 

Mr.  Zaring  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Ohio,  August  30,  1837.  His  father,  Jacob  Zar¬ 
ing,  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsly- 
vania,  and  was  a  son  of  Adam  Zaring,  who  was 
also  bom  in  the  Keystone  state  and  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation.  Removing  westward,  Adam  Zar¬ 
ing  became  a  pioneer  settler  of  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  about 
sixty-seven  years.  He  cleared  a  farm  in  Allen 
county,  Indiana,  during  his  residence  in  that 
state,  but  afterward  sold  that  property  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Montgomery  county  in  the  Buckeye 
state.  He  was  of  German  lineage.  His  son,  Ja¬ 
cob  Zaring,  accompanied  the  grandparents  on 
their  removal  to  Montgomery  county,  Ohio, 
when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  there  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Well- 
baum,  who  was  born  near  Lancaster,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Well- 
baum,  who  in  an  early  day  removed  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Ohio,  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
early  settlers  of  that  district.  They  were 
members  of  the  Dunkard  church  and  Mr. 
Zaring  was  a  deacon  in  that  church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Zaring  continued  to 
reside  in  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  until 
1859,  when  they  removed  to  Darke  county, 
that  state,  where  they  remained  until  1868.  In 
that  year  they  became  residents  of  St.  Joseph 
county,  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Jacob  Zaring  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  For  about  forty 
years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Dunkard 
church,  assisting  largely  in  its  work  and  up¬ 
building.  His  early  political  support  was  given 
to  the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  continued  an  ad¬ 
herent  until  the  Republicain  party  was  formed, 
when  he  joined  its  ranks.  His  wife  lived  to  be 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  They  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  but  two  of  the  sons  died  in  early  youth.  The 
daughters  are  all  still  living. 

Noah  Zaring,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  remain¬ 
ed  in  his  native  county  until  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  of  the  children  much  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  home 


farm  devolved  upon  him.  His  educational  privi¬ 
leges  were  limited  to  about  one  or  two  months 
attendance  at  the  district  schools  in  the  winter 
seasons.  In  1858  he  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Darke  county,  Ohio,  and  there 
in  the  following  year  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Ellen  Ludy,  whose  birth  occurred  in 
Darke  county,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1841,  her  par¬ 
ents  being  Daniel  and  Mary  Ann  (Stanford) 
Ludy.  She  remained  in  her  native  county  through 
the  period  of  her  girlhood,  and  is  indebted  to  its 
public  school  system  for  the  educational  privi¬ 
leges  she  enjoyed.  Her  par.ents  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  that  locality,  her  father  establishing 
his  home  there  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  land 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  government.  He  en¬ 
tered  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and 
with  characteristic  energy  began  its  cultivation 
and  improvement.  There  he  and  his  wife  re¬ 
mained  until  called  to  their  final  rest,  Mr.  Ludy 
passing  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years, 
while  his  wife  reached  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years.  Their  family  numbered  eight  children, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Zaring  was  the  second. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Zaring  took  up  their  abode  in  Darke  county. 
Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war.  As  the  months  passed  and  it  seemed  that 
hostilities  were  no  nearer  termination  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strife,  he  joined  the  army  in 
1862,  enlisting  to  protect  the  state  of  Ohio.  He 
served  for  two  years,  and  when  Governor 
Bluff  issued  a  call  for  forty  thousand  men  to 
serve  for  one  hundred  days  Mr.  Zaring  respond¬ 
ed  and  joined  the  boys  in  blue  of  Company  B, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  in  1863.  With  that  command  he  went 
to  the  front  and  remained  until  after  his  term 
of  enlistment  had  expired,  having  charge  of  the 
wagons  and  teams.  He  then  returned  to  his 
home,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  militarv  ser¬ 
vice  in  behalf  of  the  State  he  engaged  in  general 
farming,  making  his  home  in  Butler  township, 
Darke  county,  Ohio.  In  the  year  1867  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Indiana,  settling  in  St.  Joseph  county, 
where  he  rented  land  and  engaged  in  lumbering 
for  four  years.  He  then  rented  two  farms  in 
Hudson  township,  LaPorte  county,  which  he 
conducted  for  four  years,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  that  period  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  acres  of  land  in  Galena  township,  Berrien 
county,  Michigan.  There  he  resided  for  some 
time,  developing  a  splendid  property,  which  was 
improved  with  a  large  residence  and  substantial 
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barns  and  outbuildings.  He  added  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  tract  at  one  time  eighty  acres  of  land  and  he 
also  bought  sixty  acres  near,  on  which  was  a 
good  house.  He  also  built  a  large  barn  upon  that 
place,  and  for  a  long  period  was  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  progressive  agriculturists  of 
Berrien  county.  Eventually,  however,  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Hudson,  where  he  purchased  the 
property  that  he  now  occupies.  He  owns  in  the 
village  fifty  acres  in  town  lots,  and  he  still  re¬ 
tains  possession  of  his  farms  in  Michigan.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  he  is  living  retired 
from  active  business,  save  the  supervision  which 
he  gives  to  his  invested  interests.  His  property 
in  Hudson  is  continually  increasing  in  value,  and 
its  sale  will  add  very  materially  to  his  income.  His 
three  farms  in  Galena  township,  Berrien  county, 
constitute  three  hundred  acres,  and  this  land  is 
valuable  and  very  productive  so  that  the  rental 
brings  an  excellent  annual  financial  return. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zaring  have  been  born  six 
children,  of  whom  three  are  living:  David  L., 
who  wedded  Mary  Bratney  and  resides  upon  the 
old  family  homestead  in  Galena  township,  Ber¬ 
rien  county ;  Laura,  the  wife  of  Lincoln  Hinman, 
who  resides  upon  one  of  her  father's  farms  in 
Michigan ;  and  Charles,  who  married  Nellie  Smith 
and  resides  on  another  farm  belonging  to  his 
father.  Three  of  the  children  of  the  family  died 
in  infancy.  Mr.  Zaring  has  been  a  Republican 
from  the  organization  of  the  party.  His  first 
presidential  ballot  was  cast  for  the  candidate  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  in  i860  and  again  in  1864 
he  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  belongs  to 
Decon  Post  No.  115,  G.  A.  R.,  at  New  Carlisle, 
of  which  he  has  served  as  sergeant.  Coming  to 
this  portion  of  the  country  with  the  hope  of  ben¬ 
efiting  his  financial  condition,  he  has  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  the  change  in  his  place  of 
residence,  for  here  he  has  prospered  and  as  the 
years  have  gone  by  he  has  gained  many  friends 
as  well  as  a  most  comfortable  competence. 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  P.  ANDREW  was  born 
in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1809,  a  son  °f  James  and  Catharine  (Piatt)  An¬ 
drew,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey  but  emigrated  to  Ohio  at  a  very  early 
day,  while  the  latter  was  a  member  of  the  well 
known  Piatt  famil  of  Ohio.  Their  son  William 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  receiving  his  elementary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  those  days, 
which  was  later  supplemented  by  private  in¬ 
struction  under  the  tutelage  of  an  elder  brother, 
who  had  enjoyed  superior  educational  advant¬ 


ages.  Having  determined  to  enter  upon  a  pro¬ 
fessional  career  Mr.  Andrew  left  home  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  and  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
there  entering  the  office  of  the  renowned  jurist, 
Bellamy  Storer,  under  whose  preceptorship  he 
pursued  a  two  years'  course  of  study.  From 
that  city  he  made  his  way  to  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  law 
department  of  Transylvania  University,  there 
completing  his  law  course  and  was  present  in 
Lexington  during  the  terrible  cholera  epidemic 
in  1833. 

Returning  thence  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  Mr. 
Andrew  practiced  there  but  a  short  time.  Being 
a  student  by  nature  and  finding  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  life  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  was  natural  that  his  investigations  should  take 
a  wide  range,  and  theology  as  well  as  law  re¬ 
ceived  a  share  of  his  attention.  Qualifying  him¬ 
self  for  the  ministry,  he  became  a  clergyman  of 
the  Christian  denomination,  his  first  charge  be¬ 
ing  a  congregation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  later  preached  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chuetts,  from  whence  he  came  to  LaPorte,  Indi¬ 
ana,  in  August,  1837,  attracted  to  the  little 
western  village  by  the  presence  here  of  his  broth¬ 
ers,  James,  Captain  A.  P.,  Dr.  J.  P.  and  L.  C. 
Andrew,  also  their  father,  James  Andrew,  Sr., 
who  were  among  the  founders  of  the  town. 
After  locating  here  Mr.  Andrew,  of  this  review, 
entered  upon  a  law  practice,  also  continuing  his 
ministerial  work  to  some  extent,  and  was  among 
the  early  circuit  riders  as  a  lawyer,  also  serving 
for  many  years  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  his 
judicial  district.  In  1846,  under  the  old  con¬ 
stitution,  he  was  elected  associate  circuit  justice 
without  opposition,  serving  in  that  capacity  for 
six  years.  His  connection  with  the  bar  has  been 
continuous,  and  he  is  now  the  oldest  living  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar  of  LaPorte  county,  although  now 
retired.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  LaPorte 
Medical  College,  an  insitution  which  flourished 
during  the  early  years  of  the  city's  history. 
Judge  Andrew  became  interested  in  medicine, 
completing  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  its  practice  to  a  limited  extent  for  a  few 
years.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  an  exponent 
of  three  professions,  but  has  had  his  keenest 
pleasure  in  religious  study  and  ministration.  For 
many  years  past  his  affiliations  have  been  with 
the  New  Jerusalem  church,  whose  “religion  of 
light  and  love"  has  been  fittingly  exemplified  in 
his  stainless  life. 

Judge  Andrew  was  first  married  in  New 
York  city  in  1835,  to  Miss  Jane  Kent,  who  died 
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on  the  2d  of  March,  1857.  On  Thanksgiving 
day,  November  28,  1861,  he  was  again  married, 
Miss  Harriet  Ross,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  becom¬ 
ing  his  wife,  her  father,  Ogden  Ross,  having 
located  in  that  city  in  1801.  For  sixty  years 
Ogden  Ross  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  church,  and  his  daughter,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  makes  complete  the  harmony  in  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment  in  Judge  Andrew’s  home.  Our 
subject’s  nephew,  Captain  A.  P.  Andrew,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Civil  war,  is  a  broker  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  LaPorte.  Others  of 
the  family  have  achieved  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  its  history  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
founding,  growth  and  development  of  this  city 
and  county  to  a  larger  extent  perhaps  than  any 
other  one  family. 

CHARLES  H.  DALSON.  The  prosperity 
of  any  community,  town  or  city,  depends  upon 
its  commercial  activity,  its  industrial  interests 
and  its  trade  relations,  and  therefore  the  real  up- 
builders  of  a  town  are  those  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  leading  enterprises.  Of  this  class 
Charles  H.  Dalson  is  a  representative,  being  now 
engaged  in  the  city  express  and  transfer  business 
in  Michigan  City.  He  was  born  here  December 
6,  1861.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and 
there  lived  for  many  years,  passing  away  in  1896 
at  an  advanced  age.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Emily  Livins  and  unto  them  were  bom 
two  children,  of  whom  Hamilton  Dalson,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  was  the  elder.  His  birth 
occurred  in  Canada  and  when  about  nine  years 
of  age  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  arriving  in  the  year  1843.  Here  he 
was  reared  to  manhood  and  spent  his  remaining 
days.  About  1858  he  established  a  livery  busi¬ 
ness,  which  he  conducted  until  1876,  and  in  1881 
started  a  city  express  and  transfer  business,  in 
which  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1887,  when  he  was  about 
sixtv-three  years  of  age.  In  early  manhood  he 
had  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth  Clough,  a  native  of 
New  York  as  were  her  parents.  Alonzo  and  El¬ 
mira  E.  (Miller)  Clough.  Her  father  was  a 
farmer  bv  occupation  and  was  a  son  of  David 
Clough,  who  was  also  a  native  of  New  York  and 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  The  latter  came  to 
LaPorte  county  at  a  very  early  epoch  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  he 
and  his  wife  died  in  Michigan  City  in  April, 
1843,  there  being  only  two  weeks  difference  in 
the  date  of  their  deaths.  Alonzo  Clough,  the 


grandfather,  died  in  Center  township  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years.  Unto  him  and  his  wife 
were  born  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom 
reached  years  of  maturity.  Among  this  number 
was  Mrs.  Dalson,  who  passed  away  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  being 
called  to  her  final  rest  in  1876,  when  about  for¬ 
ty-two  years  of  age.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  was  a  most  estimable  lady. 
Mr.  Dalson  was  identified  with  the  Republican 
party  and  was  honored  with  a  number  of  local 
offices,  in  which  he  served  most  faithfully.  For 
three  terms  he  was  a  councilman  of  Michigan 
City,  was  marshal  for  one  term,  was  justice  of 
the  peace  for  a  year  or  two  and  was  also  deputy 
sheriff.  Unto  him  and  his  wife  were  born  five 
children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  only 
two  are  now  living:  Charles  H.  and  Aminta 
May,  the  wife  of  A.  H.  Van  Riper. 

Charles  H.  Dalson  has  always  resided  in 
Michigan  City  and  to  the  public-school  system 
he  is  indebted  for  the  educational  privileges  he 
enjoyed  in  his  youth.  After  putting  aside  his 
text  books  he  followed  various  occupations  until 
1881,  since  which  time  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  transfer  business.  For  twelve  years  he 
was  associated  with  his  father  and  later  ran 
teams  of  his  own  until  his  father’s  death,  when 
he  became  his  successor.  He  now  owns  several 
teams  whoch  are  used  in  the  express  and  trans¬ 
fer  business,  enjoying  a  liberal  patronage. 

On  the  1 8th  of  August,  1888,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Dalson  and  Miss  Mollie 
Schwinkendorf,  a  daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Lizzie  (Willert)  Schwinkendorf.  Her  parents 
were  early  settlers  of  Indiana  and  came  from 
Kendallville  to  Michigan  City  about  twenty-four 
years  ago.  Here  they  still  reside,  her  father  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Works.  Two  children  were  bom  unto  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dalson,  Fannie  and  Irene,  but  the  former 
died  when  only  seventeen  months  old.  Mr.  Dal¬ 
son  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  to  the  Maccabees  Lodge  and  to 
the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  and  his  wife  is  a  member 
of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  church.  A  believer  in 
Republican  principles,  he  votes  for  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  party  and  is  interested  in  its 
success,  yet  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  office, 
preferring  to  give  his  attention  to  his  business 
affairs. 

ALVIN  H.  VAN  RIPER,  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  residing  at  Michigan  City,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city  on  the  14th  of  March,  1851.  and 
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represents  an  old  family  of  the  Empire  state, 
although  the  family  is  of  German  origin.  Abra¬ 
ham  Van  Riper,  the  grandfather,  was  born  in 
New  York  and  was  connected  with  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  there.  Unto  him  and  his  wife, 
Cathareine  Van  Riper,  were  born  eleven  chil¬ 
dren.  The  grandfather  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four  years,  and  his  wife  has  also  passed 
away.  John  A.  Van  Riper,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  New  York,  and,  becoming 
a  resident  of  the  eastern  metropolis,  was  there 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
for  some  time.  About  1857  he  removed  to  La¬ 
grange,  Michigan,  where  he  followed  the  same 
line  of  business,  and  his  death  occurred  in 
Buchanan,  Michigan,  when  he  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  His  wife  survived  him  until  the 
spring  of  1903,  and  died  in  Dowagiac,  Michigan, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four  years.  They 
held  membership  in  the  Methodist  church  and 
were  most  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  She  bore  the  maideni  name  of  Leah 
Zebriska,  and  was  also  a  native  of  New  York. 
Their  marriage  was  blessed  with  nine  children, 
six  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  five  are 
now  living:  George,  a  resident  of  Sedalia, 
Missouri ;  Jacob,  a  resident  of  Niles,  Michigan ; 
Lewis,  of  New  York  city;  Alvin  H.,  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City;  and  Catherine  Matilda,  the  wife  of 
J.  R.  Edwards,  of  Dowagiac,  Michigan. 

When  a  little  lad  of  about  six  summers  A. 
H.  Van  Riper  accompanied  his  parents  to  La¬ 
grange  county,  Micnigan,  where  he  was  reared 
to  manhood  and  attended  the  public  schools. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began 
learning  the  miller’s  trade,’  which  he  followed 
for  several  years  or  until  obliged  to  give  it  up 
on  account  of  ill  health.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
he  came  to  Michigan  City  and  accepted  a  position 
as  fireman  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
acting  in  that  capacity  until  the  4th  of  March, 
1885,  when  he  made  his  first  trip  as  an  engineer. 
Since  that  time  he  has  served  in  that  capacity 
and  is  now  running  on  a  passenger  engine  be¬ 
tween  Michigan  City  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Van  Riper  has  been  twice  married.  He 
first  wedded  Miss  Stella  Merwin,  a  daughter  of 
Jesse  Merwdn,  and  they  have  one  son,  Claude. 
The  wife  and  mother  having  passed  away,  Mr. 
Van  Riper  was  again  married,  his  second  union 
being  with  Mrs.  Loraine  Brown,  who  died  in 
1897.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1898,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Arminta  M.  Phillips,  the  widow  of 
William  A.  Phillips  and  a  daughter  of  Hamilton 
and  Elizabeth  (Clough)  Dalson.  Her  father  was 


a  native  of  Canada,  her  mother  of  New  York, 
and  in  their  family  were  five  children,  of  whom 
two  are  now  living — Charles  H.  Dalson  and 
Mrs.  Van  Riper.  The  father  came  to  Michigan 
City  in  1849,  and  died  here  in  1898,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four  years,  while  his  wife  passed  away 
in  1877,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  In  public 
affairs.  Mr.  Dalson  was  quite  prominent  and  held 
a  number  of  public  offices  of  trust  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Riper 
was  Alonzo  Clough,  who  was  a  native  of  New 
York  and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  came  to 
Indiana  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  settlement 
of  the  state  and  made  his  home  about  half  way 
between  LaPorte  and  Michigan  City.  His  death 
occurred  when  he  was  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Almina 
Miller,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren  and  also  reared  two  adopted  children.  By 
her  former  marriage  Mrs.  Van  Riper  had  two 
children,  James  Clough  and  Addison  Eugene, 
who  have  recently  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Van 
Riper. 

Our  subject  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  he  holds  membership  re¬ 
lations  with  a  number  of  civic  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Tribe 
of  Ben  Hur  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He 
owns  a  good  home  at  No.  232  East  Fourth  street 
and  another  good  residence  adjoining  it  on  the 
west,  and  his  property  has  been  acquired  entirely 
through  his  own  efforts.  Mr.  Van  Riper  is  a 
strictly  temperate  man,  having  always  refrained 
from  the  use  of  intoxicants,  nor  has  he  ever 
played  cards  or  billiards.  His  example  in  this 
respect  is  wrorthy  of  emulation  by  all  men  every¬ 
where.  He  began  life  a  poor  boy  and  by  industry 
and  economy  has  secured  a  very  comfortable 
home  and  other  property,  and  his  interest  centers 
in  his  family,  writh  whom  he  spends  his  leisure 
hours,  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  pleasures  of  home 
life. 

GEORGE  R.  HARMISON.  Among  the 
representative  citizens  of  LaPorte  county  we 
present  a  brief  biography  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Harmison.  He  is  a  native  of  LaPorte  county, 
born  January  16,  1861,  and  is  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  born  to  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Cor¬ 
nell)  Harmison,  as  follows:  J.  W.,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1843;  Mary  E.,  December  28,  1844; 
Samuel  S.,  April  24,  1846;  John  A.,  September 
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24,  1850;  Nancy  J.,  Jantiary  3,  1853;  William 
A.,  January  20,  *855;  Sarah  A.,  July  20,  1857; 
and  George  R. 

Samuel  Harmison  was  a  native  of  Darke 
county,  Ohio,  born  April  6,  1812.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  sterling  character,  and  figured 
among  the  first  settlers  of  northwest  Indiana  in 
LaPorte  county.  He  received  only  the  common- 
school  education  peculiar  to  that  early  period, 
and  tilling  the  soil  was  his  chosen  occupation. 
He  married,  November  27,  1842,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cornell,  and  located  as  a  settler  in  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship  on  section  16,  which  part  of  Pleasant  town¬ 
ship  is  now  Johnson  township.  The  land  which 
he  purchased  was  school  land,  and  farming  and 
stock-raising  was  his  vocation  throughout  life. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  No¬ 
vember  27,  1822. 

Mr.  George  R.  Harmison  was  born  and 
reared  in  LaPorte  county,  as  well  as  receiving 
an  education  of  the  common-school  type.  His 
whole  life  has  been  spent  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  county,  and  agriculture  has  been  his  voca¬ 
tion.  He  married,  February  14,  1882,  Miss  A. 
M.  Henry,  and  one  son  Leslie  G.,  was  born 
March  20,  1884.  He  is  a  bright  and  promising 
boy,  and  finished  the  preparatory  school  course 
and  pursued  a  four  terms’  course  in  the  Walker- 
ton  public  schools.  Mrs.  Harmison  was  born  in 
Marshall  county,  Indiana,  September  10,  i860, 
3.  daughter  of  George  and  Cassiah  Henry,  who 
came  to  LaPorte  county  in  1864. 

In  1891  Mr.  Harmison  was  appointed  trustee 
of  Johnson  township  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term, 
and  in  1900  was  elected  to  the  office  and  is  the 
present  incumbent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmison  are 
pleasant  and  cordial  citizens,  and  command  the 
due  respect  of  all  who  know  them  as  worthy  and 
upright  citizens. 

L.  S.  FITCH,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  fertile 
and  a  well  improved  farm  at  Oakwood,  Center 
township.  LaPorte  county,  has  been  successfully 
engaged  in  general  agricultural  pursuits  on  this, 
the  homestead  farm,  for  many  years,  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  substantial  and  progressive 
spirits  who  took  up  the  work  where  the  first  pion¬ 
eers  laid  it  down,  and  carried  on  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  profitable  effort  the  development  of 
the  lands  of  LaPorte  county  until  they  rank  as 
the  premier  agricultural  communities  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Fitch  is  a  native  son  of  the  township,  having 
been  born  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides, 
and  throughout  the  long  period  of  sixtv-five 
years  which  has  since  intervened  many  of  the 


township’s  churches  and  schools  have  been  built, 
towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up,  and  the  wild 
land  of  the  pioneer  epoch  has  been  reclaimed  and 
made  to  serve  the  uses  of  civilization.  In  this 
work  of  improvement  Mr.  Fitch  has  borne  his 
full  share,  and  has  maintained  a  reputation  for 
loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  his  county  and  for 
devotion  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right  and  ben¬ 
eficial  to  his  community. 

Mr.  Fitch  claims  the  24th  of  December,  1839, 
as  the  date  of  his  nativity,  his  parents  being 
Lemuel  and  Sally  (Hatch)  Fitch,  both  natives 
of  the  Empire  state.  The  family  name  is  inef- 
faceably  traced  on  this  history  of  the  locality, 
for  as  early  as  1835  the  father  of  Mr.  Fitch  lo¬ 
cated  in  Center  township,  LaPorte  county,  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  abode  on  the  farm  on  which  his  son 
now  makes  his  home,  and  there  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  fifty-six  years.  His  name  stood  expon¬ 
ent  for  the  most  sterling  personal  characteristics, 
and  he  was  honored  by  his  fellow  townsmen  as 
their  representative  for  the  office  of  township 
trustee,  which  he  held  for  several  years.  The 
mother  survived  her  husband  a  number  of  years, 
passing  awav  at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-two 
years. 

L.  S.  Fritch,  the  only  chidl  bom  to  this  worthy 
pioneer  couple,  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  work  of 
the  home  farm  and  in  attending  the  district 
schools  during  the  winter  months.  This  prelim¬ 
inary  education  was  later  supplemented  by  study 
in  the  schools  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  in 
Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  being  thus 
well  fortified  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  affairs  pretaining  to  the  world  at 
large  as  well  as  to  his  own  individual  interests, 
and  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  intelligent 
and  well  informed  men  of  the  community.  He 
takes  five  daily  papers,  and  forty  or  more  week¬ 
ly  and  monthly  periodicals  of  various  kinds, 
mainly  agricultural,  come  to  his  home,  and  from 
all  these  he  gleans  much  of  benefit  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fitch  is  an  up-to-date  farmer,  and 
has  placed  the  homestead  farm  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  He  farms  according  to 
modern  methods,  makes  use  of  the  latest  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  is  one  of  the  many  progressive  La¬ 
Porte  farmers  who  make  their  occupation  both 
interesting  and  profitable.  The  Fitch  place  is 
one  of  the  models  of  the  vicinity,  and  its  fertility 
of  soil,  its  proximity  to  transportation  and  gen¬ 
eral  good  management  insure  it  a  permanent  high 
value. 
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Mr.  Fitch  was  married  December  11,  1865, 
to  Miss  Mary  D.  Edson,  of  Michigan.  His  fra¬ 
ternal  affiliations,  outside  of  his  connection  with 
the  insurance  order  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  are 
entirely  with  agricultural  societies,  with  which 
important  line  of  work  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  for  many  years.  He  is  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  Pine  Lake  Grange,  which  was  organized  in 
1873.  He  has  been  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Indiana  State  Grange  since  1882,  and  has 
been  postmaster  of  Oakwood  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  office,  January  1,  1876,  centennial 
year. 

HARRY  EUGENE  CROSBY,  who  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  foreman  of  the  car  works  at  Michigan 
City,  was  born  in  Morris,  Illinois,  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1870,  his  parents  being  Clarence 
and  Ellen  (Goodrich)  Crosby,  natives  respec¬ 
tively  of  Ohio  and  New  York.  The  father,  who 
was  one  of  five  children,  three  daughters  and  two 
sons,  was  a  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker  in  his 
young  manhood,  but  later  followed  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  is  now  employed  as  an  engineer 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  having  been 
connected  with  that  road  since  1880.  In  his 
boyhood  days  he  moved  to  Illinois,  thence  to 
Indiana  in  1871,  settling  at  Goodland,  and  in 
1880  came  to  Michigan  City.  After  his  arrival 
in  this  city  he  was  employed  for  little  more  than 
a  year  as  a  night  patrolman,  was  then  engaged 
as  a  railroad  fireman  and  since  1888  has  had 
charge  of  an  engine.  Ellen  (Goodrich)  Crosby, 
the  mother  of  our  subject,  is  a  daughter  of  Henry 
S.  and  Cynthia  (Phelps)  Goodrich.  The  former, 
a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
war.  His  death  occurred  when  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  after  becoming  the  father  of  seven 
daughters  and  two  sons.  Seven  children  were 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby,  three  sons  and 
four  daughters,  and  four  are  now  living,  namely : 
Harry  E.,  whose  name  introduces  this  review; 
Mabel,  the  wife  of  A.  B.  Teale ;  Kate ;  and  Edna. 
Mrs.  Crosby  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

Harry  Eugene  Crosby  made  his  home  at 
Goodland,  Indiana,  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  during  which  time  he  attended  the  district 
schools,  and  he  then  became  a  student  in  the 
public  schools  of  Michigan  City.  Learning  the 
chair-maker’s  trade  in  his  young  manhood,  he 
followed  that  occupation  until  1888,  when  he 
was  tendered  the  position  of  brakeman  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  in  which  capacity 


he  continued  for  six  months,  while  from  that 
time  until  1892  he  was  employed  in  the  car  ac¬ 
countant’s  office  in  this  city.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Crosby  became  connected  with  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company,  with  which  corporation 
he  has  ever  since  remained,  entering  as  shipping 
clerk  and  receiving  the  various  promotions  as 
his  ability  was  demonstrated  until  he  is  now 
serving  as  foreman  of  the  enameling  and  finish¬ 
ing  department  in  the  foundry. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1891,  Mr.  Crosby 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  S.  Robin¬ 
son,  a  daughter  of  Wilford  Robinson,  and  they 
have  two  children, — Howard  Chauncey  and 
Clarence  Wilford.  Mr.  Crosby  is  a  Congfega- 
tionalist  in  his  religious  faith,  while  his  wife  is 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  is  identi¬ 
fied  fraternally  with  the  Maccabees,  and  his  poli¬ 
tical  support  is  given  to  the  Republican  party. 

JOSEPH  BLUHM  is  a  representative  citi¬ 
zen  of  LaPorte  county,  and  as  a  farmer  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  success  in  his  efforts  at  tilling  the  soil 
upon  a  tract  of  land  on  section  29,  Union  town¬ 
ship,  of  which  he  is  the  owner.  Germany  has 
furnished  many  worthy  citizens  to  the  new  world, 
men  who  have  rapidly  adapted  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  which  they  have  found  in 
America,  and  by  improving  their  opportunities 
have  become  leading  representatives  of  business 
life  here.  Such  a  one  is  Joseph  Bluhm,  who  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1843.  He  was  reared  in  his  active 
country  until  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  his  native  land  remained  in 
school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years. 
He  then  started  out  to  earn  his  own  living,  and 
worked  at  any  employment  which  he  could  secure 
until  he  came  to  America  in  1868.  Having  heard 
favorable  reports  concerning  LaPorte  county,  he 
did  not  tarry  long  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
came  at  once  to  Indiana  and  settled  in  Union 
township.  He  made  the  journey  with  his  pa¬ 
rents.  His  father,  Fred  Bluhm,  who  was  born 
in  Germany,  lived  to  be  seventy-seven  years  of 
age,  while  his  mother,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Miss  Greger,  was  eighty-two  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  In  their  family 
were  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  whom  Mr.  Bluhm  was  the  third  child 
and  second  son. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  America,  he  possessed  ambition 
and  determination  to  make  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunities  and  as  the  years  have  passed  he  has 
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gained  that  success  which  is  the  merited  reward 
of  persistent  labor.  He  now  owns  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  well  improved  land  and  his 
farm  is  the  visible  evidence  of  his  life  of  enter¬ 
prise.  About  three  days  before  sailing  for  Amer¬ 
ica  Mr.  Bluhm  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lyetta  Townuckle,  a  native  of  Germany.  They 
are  the  parents  of  eight  living  children :  Minnie, 
Rosie,  Louisa,  Effie,  Fred,  Emma,  Lillie  and 
George. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Bluhm  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  where  questions  of  national  and  state  im¬ 
portance  are  involved,  but  at  local  elections  he 
votes  independently.  Throughout  his  residence 
in  the  new  world  he  has  remained  in  LaPorte 
county  and  has  become  well  known  here.  His 
consecutive  effort,  his  unfaltering  diligence  and 
his  honorable  business  methods  have  commended 
him  to  the  confidence  and  to  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  he  is  now  classed  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  valued  agriculturists  of  this  section  of 
the  state. 

GEORGE  J.  STAIGER,  of  the  Staiger 
Hardware  Company,  dealers  in  general  hard¬ 
ware,  stoves,  tinware,  plumbing,  gasfitting,  etc., 
at  Michigan  City,  has  demonstrated  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  acumen,  and 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  place  which  he 
occupies.  To  an  observer  of  men  and  their  ways 
it  seems  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  have 
sought  employment  not  in  the  line  of  their 
greatest  fitness,  but  in  those  fields  where  caprice 
or  circumstances  have  placed  them,  thus  explain¬ 
ing  the  reason  of  failure  of  many  who  enter  com¬ 
mercial  or  professional  life.  Mr.  Staiger,  who 
has  lived  in  Michigan  City  practically  all  his  life, 
became  interested  in  the  trade  which  leads  up  to 
his  present  business  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
with  one  step  of  progress  after  another  has  con¬ 
tinued  until  his  firm  is  now  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  in  its  line  in  northern  Indiana,  with  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  increasing  business  and  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  absolute  reliability  and  financial 
solidity. 

Mr.  Staiger  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
January  8,  1861,  and  comes  of  German  lineage. 
His  grandfather,  Jacob  Staiger,  was  bom  in 
Germany,  and  on  emigrating  to  America  estab¬ 
lished  his  home  in  Detroit,  where  he  died  at  the 
extreme  old  age  of  ninety-two  years.  His  wrife, 
a  Miss  Lange,  died  in  early  womanhood,  having 
become  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  In  this 
family  was  George  Staiger,  who  was  born  in 
Beringen,  Germany,  and  was  but  a  boy  when  he 


came  to  America,  being  reared  in  Detroit.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  coppersmith  there  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  until  his  removel  to  Michigan  City, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  until 
1867,  when  he  opened  a  hardware  store  and  con¬ 
ducted  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Mich¬ 
igan  City  in  1890,  when  he  was  fifty-four  years 
old.  He  was  an  excellent  business  man,  and  was 
especially  proficient  in  his  trade,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  copper  departments  in  the  shops 
of  the  Louisville  and  New  Albany  Rairoad  Com¬ 
pany,  the  company  hired  a  substitute  to  go  to  the 
front  in  his  place,  as  it  felt  that  his  services  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  He  and  his  wife  were 
both  Lutherans  in  religious  faith,  and  he  was 
a  most  active  and  helpful  member  of  St.  John's 
Lutheran  church,  in  which  he  served  as  an 
officer  for  many  years,  being  president  of  the 
church  board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  George 
Staiger  married  Miss  Mary  Lutz,  who  was  bom 
in  Tuttlingen,  Germany.  Her  father,  Herman 
Lutz,  brought  his  family  to  America  and  made 
his  home  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  was  a 
street-paver  and  contractor  on  other  public 
works,  and  there  he  died  when  wfell  advanced  in 
years,  after  having  been  long  and  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  business  affairs.  By  his  wife,  Mary 
Magdelena  Baisch,  he  had  four  children,  all  of 
whom  are  now  deceased,  with  the  exception  of 
the  son  Jacob.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Staiger  had 
six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  who 
four  are  now  living,  namely :  George  J. ;  Herman 
J. ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Herman  Zesse;  and  Emma, 
the  wife  of  Otto  Frehse.  The  mother  of  these 
children  died  in  Michigan  City  in  August,  1902, 
when  she  was  sixty-two  years  old. 

George  J.  Staiger  was  in  his  infancy  when 
his  mother  brought  him  from  Detroit  to  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  his  father  having  preceded  them  and 
established  a  home  in  readiness  for  them.  He 
therefore  spent  his  youth  in  Michigan  City,  and 
was  educated  in  its  public  schools.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  began  learning  the  tinner’s  trade, 
and  was  a  journeyman  for  a  few  years  and  then 
took  work  in  his  father’s  store.  The  business 
was  conducted  under  the  name  of  Staiger  & 
Klapsch  until  1894,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  Staiger, 
with  his  brother,  entered  into  a  partnership  and 
established  a  new  store,  under  the  firm  name  of 
the  Staiger  Hardware  Company,  which  has  been 
increasingly  successful  to  the  present  time.  The 
stock  is  large  and  carefully  selected,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  sales  have  been  large  and  spread  over  a 
considerable  territory  adjacent  to  the  city. 
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September  8,  1886,  Mr.  Staiger  was  married 
to  Miss  Bertha  Shure,  a  daughter  of  Fred  and 
Hannah  (Klang)  Shure,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Maude,  Florence  and  George.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Staiger  are  members  of  the  St.  John’s  Luth¬ 
eran  church,  and  contribute  generously  to  its 
support.  He  affiliates  with  Acme  Lodge,  No. 
83,  F.  &  A.  M.,  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Union.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
for  one  term  served  as  city  clerk.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  water  works  commissioners  one  term 
and  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  one  term. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare  and 
the  improvement  of  the  city  elicits  his  attention 
and  receives  his  encouragement.  He  built  his 
present  nice  home  at  612  Wabash  avenue  in  1886, 
and  he  has  a  happy  household  and  many  friends. 
He  has  achieved  success  in  business  through  hon¬ 
orable  effort,  untiring  industry  and  capable  man¬ 
agement,  and  in  private  life  has  gained  that  warm 
personal  regard  that  arises  from  true  nobility  of 
character,  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
kindliness  and  geniality. 

CHARLES  C.  TRYON,  a.  thrifty  young 
farmer  on  sections  23  and  24,  Michigan  town¬ 
ship,  has  made  a  creditable  record  for  himself  in 
this  line  of  activity.  He  is  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  even  the  casual  observer  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  reasons  for  his  success  in  the  up- 
to-date  improvements  which  are  everywhere  in 
evidence.  Mr.  Tryon  is  one  of  the  well  known 
residents  of  the  county,  in  which  he  has  also 
partaken  of  the  responsibilities  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  he  is  accorded 
additional  respect  because  of  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  part 
of  LaPorte  county. 

Mr.  Tryon’s  family  comes  from  the  east,  and 
his  grandfather,  John  Tryon,  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  an  es¬ 
teemed  citizen.  One  of  his  ten  children  was 
Charles  Tryon,  who  was  also  born  in  Vermont, 
and  later  came  to  Chicago  with  his  father’s  fam¬ 
ily.  He  arrived  in  Michigan  City  in  1834,  and 
ran  the  first  passenger  train,  as  conductor,  over 
the  Monon  route  when  it  was  known  as  the  New 
Albany  and  Salem  road.  He  followed  railroad¬ 
ing  for  sixteen  years, and  then  removed  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  later  to  Cuyahoga  Falls,  the  same 
state,  where  he  manufactured  sewer  tile.  In  1870 
he  returned  to  Michigan  City,  and  was  employed 
in  the  freight  office  of  the  old  I.  P.  &  C.  Railroad, 
and  later  for  several  years  worked  in  the  employ 


of  the  United  States  Express  Company  as  agent. 
In  1877  he  purchased  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in 
Michigan  township,  to  which  he  later  added  forty 
acres,  and  on  this  homestead  passed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life,  dying  here  February  7,  1891,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  He  married  for  his  first  wife 
Jane  Lewis,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  one  of 
twelve  children  born  to  Abel  Lewis,  also  a  native 
of  that  state  and  a  butcher  by  trade.  The  two 
children  born  of  this  marriage  were  Charles  C., 
of  Michigan  township,  and  Harvey  H.,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Jane  (Lewis)  Tryon  died  in  the  fall 
of  1867.  She  and  her  husband  were  members  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  He  married  for  his  second 
wife  Adelaide  L.  Eves,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
and  she  still  lives  in  Michigan  City,  the  mother 
of  one  son,  Parvin  Porter  Tryon. 

Charles  C.  Tryon  was  bom  during  the  short 
residence  of  his  parents  in  Middletown,  Middle¬ 
sex  county,  Connecticut,  on  February  17,  1865. 
He  lived  in  Michigan  City  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  attended  the  public  schools  there 
and  at  LaPorte.  He  has  resided  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  farm  since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
now  owns  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He 
has  a  splendid  brick  house  on  the  place,  besides 
a  frame  house,  two  large  barns,  and  other  things 
in  keeping,  and  he  makes  every  department  of 
farming  pay  steady  and  profitable  dividends. 

October  17,  1899,  Mr.  Tryon  married  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Couden,  a  daughter  of  Chauncey 
B.  and  Ida  M.  (Hubbard)  Couden,  whose  his¬ 
tory  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tryon,  Mary  Persis,  Lawrence  Couden  and  Or¬ 
ville  Charles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tryon  are  members 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  he  affiliates  with  the 
Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  Mrs. 
Tryon  is  also  a  member  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben 
Hur.  Mr.  Tryon  votes  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  takes  a  creditable  interest  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  general  welfare  of  township  or 
county. 

JEREMIAH  B.  COLLINS,  is  a  well  known 
attorney-at-law  of  Michigan  City,  LaPorte  coun¬ 
ty.  His  father,  John  Collins,  was  bom  in  coun¬ 
ty  Cork,  Ireland,  but  in  1827,  when  only  four 
years  old,  was  brought  to  America  by  his  father, 
the  family  taking  up  their  abode  in  Wyoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  young  lad  was 
reared  to  years  of  maturity.  After  following 
the  profession  of  teaching  for  a  time  he  engaged 
in  railroad  contracting,  and  in  i860  removed  to 
Renovo,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  became  a  gen- 
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eral  merchant,  his  attention  being  thus  directed 
until  1895.  Two  years  later,  in  1897,  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  his 
life’s  labors  were  ended  in  death.  For  his  wife 
Mr.  John  Collins  chose  Bridget  Buckley,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  county  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  they  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  three  children, — Cornelius 
R.,  Mary  Collins  Gleason  and  Jeremiah  B.  The 
mother  pased  away  in  death  in  1895,  when  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Jeremiah  B.  Collins  was  bom  in  Renovo, 
Clinton  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  he  was 
reared  to  mature  years,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  public  and  parochial  schools.  He  after¬ 
ward  became  a  student  in  the  Central  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1888.  Immediately  thereafter  he  began 
reading  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  S.  McCor¬ 
mick,  of  Lock  Haven,  and  later  went  to  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Indiana,  and  entered  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana  Normal  School,  in  which  he  graduated  in 
the  law  department  with  the  class  of  1890.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  welL  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life  he  came  to  Michigan  City  in  June 
of  that  year,  and  one  year  later  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  brother,  Cornelius  R.,  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law.  Since  entering  the  legal  profession 
his  practice  has  grown  constantly  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  years,  and  the  firm  of  Collins  Brothers  now 
occupies  a  leading  place  in  the  profession.  His 
political  support  is  given  to  the  Democracy,  and 
he  represented  the  counties  of  LaPorte  and  Stark 
in  the  Indiana  legislature  during  the  session  of 
1893,  and  in  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  prosecuting  attorney. 

CHAUNCEY  BLAIR  COUDEN,  store¬ 
keeper  for  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company, 
has  been  connected  with  that  department  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  has  been  employed  in  some 
capacity  by  the  company  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  business  career.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  residents  of  Michigan  City,  and  also 
a  native  son,  having  passed  nearly  all  his  life  in 
this  city.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  public  life 
of  the  community,  and  has  borne  with  alacrity 
and  fidelity  his  duties  as  an  individual  worker 
and  as  a  unit  of  society. 

Mr.  Couden  is  a  son  of  Renolds  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (Marshall)  Couden,  and  his  paternal 
grandfather  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  whence 
he  moved  at  an  early  day  by  wagon  into  the  new 
state  of  Ohio.  The  grandfather  on  the  maternal 


side,  Alexander  Marshall,  was  an  early  farmer 
of  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  and  was  the  father 
of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Reynolds 
Couden  was  a  tinner  by  trade,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  to  Michigan  City.  He  came  in 
1834,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  w'as  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business.  He  lived  retired  from  that  time 
till  his  death  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
years.  His  wife  survived  him  until  March, 
1888.  Both  were  active  members  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  and  he  has  taken  part  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  having  served  as  county  commissioner  and 
as  a  member  of  the  city  council.  Six  sons  and 
three  daughters  were  born  to  them,  and  the  three 
now  living  are  Albert  Reynolds  Couden,  a 
captain  in  the  United  States  navy  and  at  present 
acting  rear  admiral  at  Manila ;  Chauncey  B. ;  and 
Rachel,  wife  of  G.  S.  Van  Deusen,  of  Michigan 
City. 

Chauncey  B.  Couden  was  born  in  Michigan 
City,  March  28,  1850.  He  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  had  one  year  of  college  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  and  one  year  in  Bryant  and 
Stratton’s  Business  College  in  Chicago.  He  then 
entered  his  father’s  store  and  began  learning  the 
tinner’s  trade,  continuing  this  for  two  or  three 
years.  For  ten  years  he  was  in  the  Michigan 
Central  freight  office,  and  for  the  following  ten 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car  Company  as  foreman  in  the  yards.  During 
two  or  three  seasons  he  manufactured  brick,  but 
then  returned  to  the  car  company.  Since  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  the 
grocery  business  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  he 
has  been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  Has¬ 
kell  &  Barker  Company,  as  one  of  their  most 
trusted  and  efficient  workers.  Since  1891  he 
has  been  storekeeper,  and  is  superintendent  of 
that  department. 

October  17,  1877,  Mr.  Couden  married  Miss 
Ida  Hubbard,  and  the  following  children  have 
been  born  to  them:  Margaret,  who  married 
Charles  C.  Tryon,  residing  three  miles  east  of 
Michigan  City,  and  has  three  children,  Persis, 
Lawrence  and  Orville;  Miss  Florence,  who  is  a 
kindergarten  teacher;  and  Albert,  a  fireman  on 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Mrs.  Couden 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  affiliates  with  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the 
Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  and  politically  is  a  Republican 
and  served  a  term  on  the  city  council.  He  built 
his  present  comfortable  home  at  302  East 
Market  street  in  1880,  and  also  owns  other 
similar  property  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Couden  was  the  only  child  of  Henry 
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and  Maria  (Lawrence)  Hubbard,  both  natives 
of.  New  York  state.  The  former  was  a  son  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Aldridge)  Hubbard,  who 
were  New  Yorkers,  and  lived  to  advanced  ages, 
being  the  parents  of  three  children.  Maria 
(Lawrence)  Hubbard  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  Canaan,  Connecticut,  and  the 
latter  in  1812,  and  among  their  children  was 
William  Lawrence,  father  of  Maria  Hubbard, 
who  was  born  in  Connecticut,  whence  he  removed 
to  New  York  state  and  was  a  merchant  there  the 


remainder  of  his  life.  His  wife  was  Persis 
Wood,  and  they  had  nine  children.  Henry  and 
Maria  Hubbard  came  to  Michigan  City  in  1852, 
and  he  worked  for  Haskell,  Barker  &  Aldridge 
when  that  company  made  threshing  machines, 
and  he  was  foreman  of  the  machine  shops  and 
connected  with  the  firm  for  many  years.  He 
moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1866,  and  died  there  the 
following  year  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.  His 
wife  survived  him  until  1891,  and  was  sixty- 
four  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was 
an  Episcopalian. 
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